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[Extract  from  act  of  Ck)iigre9B  of  June  18, 1898,  defining  the  dnties  of  the  Industrial  Commission  and 

showing  the  scope  of  its  inquiries.] 

Sbc.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculturei  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

Washington^  D.  CI,  May  H^  1900. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
G)mmis8ion,  a  preliminary  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Trans- 
portation, prepared  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  June 
18, 1898. 

The  Commission  is  not  prepared  at  present  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  or  to  the  State  legislatures,  but  contemplates  the  making 
of  such  reconmaendations  hereafter. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Kyle, 

Ohavnna/n. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Indiistrial  Commission  has  taken  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  on  the 
subject  of  transportation,  especially  railway  transportation.  These  witnesses 
inchide  representatiyes  of  all  the  imx>ortant  organizations  of  railway  employees, 
rspresentatiyes  of  many  organizations  of  shippers  and  commercial  bodies,  as  well 
as  other  shippers,  officers  of  railways  and  of  railway  associations,  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  special  students  of  transportation  qnes- 
tions-— college  professors  and  others.  Several  witnesses  have  also  testified  as  to 
lake,  canal,  and  ocean  trancfportation.  While  detailed  and  specific  statements 
as  to  the  conditions  of  labor  and  traffic  have  not  usually  been  sought,  many  gen* 
eral  statements  as  to  these  conditions  have  been  obtained,  and  although  there  is, 
of  course,  not  a  little  difference  of  opinion,  certain  conclusions  as  to  facts  emerge 
with  fair  clearness  from  the  testimony.  Naturally,  there  is  even  greater  differ- 
ence of  judgment  as  to  needed  legislation;  but  here  again  it  is  possible  to  gather 
some  fair  conclusions  concerning  the  preponderance  of  opinion  among  those 
most  interested,  as  to  some  of  the  important  problems  now  before  the  people. 
The  Commission  has  not,  however,  completed  its  investigation  of  transportation. 
It  is  expected  that  additional  testimony  will  be  taken  as  to  all  phases  of'  the  sub- 
ject, but  more  especially  as  to  certain  topics  which  have  been  investigated  least 
fully,  such  as  ticket  brokerage,  capitalization  of  railways,  consolidation  of  rail- 
ways, state  railway  commissions,  taxation,  conditions  of  water  transportation,  etc. 

The  wide-reaching  social  and  economic  influence  of  the  means  of  tranq^rtation 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  questions  relating  to  them  have  been  discussed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  witnesses  in  connection  with  almost  all  the  other 
investigations  of  the  Commission — notably  those  on  agriculture,  trusts  and 
industrial  combinations,  and  capital  and  labor.  The  evidence  in  these  investiga- 
tions should  be  consulted  in  connection  with  the  present  volnme. 

FREIGHT  DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  INDIVIDUALS. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  practically  all  witnesses,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  representatives  of  shippers, 
and  railway  officers,  that  the  railways  still  make  discriminations  between  indi- 
viduals, and  perhaps  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever  before.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  by 
numerous  witnesses  that  discriminations  were  probably  worse  during  the  year 
1896  than  at  any  previous  time.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
proving  individual  cases  where  shippers  have  been  given  special  rates  or  other 
favors,  but  the  witnesses  declare  that  it  is  common  knowledge  among  all  familiar 
with  the  subject  that  such  concessions  are  largely  granted.  >    The  arguments  pre- 

*Kiiapp,  pp.  ]».  182,139, 142;  Proaty,  pp.  160-152;  Clements,  p.  158;  Cowen,  pp.  313-316;  Blftnchard, 
pp.  888,  ea4;  IngiOlB,  pp.  280, 207;  Spencer,  pp.  273, 279;  Ripley,  pp.  604, 686;  Stickney,  pp.  460-462; 
Bird, pp.  470,471;  Morton,  pp.  480, 486, 484;  KeUey,  pp.  185, 186;  VanUuidingbam,  pp.  184, 207;  Dotu- 
aMii,pp.a68,aB9;  NeaU,pp.l73,174. 
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sented  by  many  railway  officers  in  favor  of  x>ooling  assert  directly  or  indirectly 
the  existence  of  discriminating  rates.  The  representatives  of  the  railways  declare 
that  so  long  as  competition  exists  the  attempt  to  get  traffic  by  secret  rates  must 
continue. 

It  is  thought  generally  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  sit- 
uation during  the  year  1899.  This  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  exceedingly  heavy 
traffic  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  railroads  to  secure  shipments  by  discrim- 
inating rates ,  and  in  part  to  a  better  spirit  among  the  railways  themselves.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1898,  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray,  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnussion  declaring  that 
the  practice  of  granting  rates  below  the  published  tariffs  was  so  general  as  seriously 
to  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  railroads.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  traffic,  at  least 
on  certain  roads,  was  affected.  The  receivers  expressed  a  determination  to  coox>- 
erate  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Later,  conferences  were  held  between  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  railway  officers,  which  led  to  a  general 
attempt  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Many  witnesses,  however,  including 
representatives  of  the  railroads,  think  that  the  improvement  is  only  temporary 
and  that  when  the  present  rush  of  traffic  has  ceased  discriminating  rates  will  be 
granted  more  and  more. 

A  few  witnesses  are  inclined  to  think  that  discriminations  are  not  at  present  a 
very  serious  evil  and  are  not  likely  to  become  such,  especiallyisince  the  published 
freight  rates  are  now  so  low  that  no  considerable  concessions  can  be  made  from 
them  with  profit  to  the  railroads;  but  the  evidence  is  preponderatingly  strong  on 
the  other  side.^ 

Methods  and  forms, — ^The  methods  by  which  discriminations  are  granted  are 
stated  by  the  witnesses  to  be  very  numerous.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  direct 
rebates  and  secret  rates  are  still  frequently  granted;  commissions  are  paid  for 
securing  freight;  goods  are  billed  at  less  than  the  actual  weight;  traffic  within  a 
State  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  carried  at  lower  rates;  allow- 
ances and  advantages  are  made  in  handling  and  storing,  etc.  Several  witnesses 
refer  to  the  practice  of  shipping  goods  under  a  false  classification.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  railways,  but  in  other  cases  they  appar- 
ently connive.  Thus,  fine  hardware  may  be  shipped  as  some  low-class  kind  of 
iron.  A  few  specific  instances  of  discriminations  of  different  sorts  were  men- 
tioned before  the  Commission,  but  no  detailed  evidence  was  taken  to  prove  the 
exact  character  and  amount  of  these  discriminations.* 

liffect  of  discriminations. — ^It  is  very  generally  acknowledged  that  discriminating 
favors  are  granted  chiefly  to  large  shippers  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers.  This 
is  natural,  since  the  railways  compete  more  actively  for  the  traffic  which  a  large 
shipper  can  furnish.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  effect  of  the  penalties  of  the 
interstate-commerce  act  has  been  still  further  to  limit  the  preferences  to  a  few 
shippers,  since  this  makes  it  more  x>ossible  to  secure  secrecy.  There  seems, 
accordingly,  to  be  weight  in  the  suggestion  made  by  several  witnesses  that  rail- 
way discriminations  tend  to  foster  trusts  and  combinations;  a  position  which  was 
especially  upheld  by  numerous  witnesses  in  the  investigation  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  on  trusts.  Mr.  Blanchard  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses  declare 
that  it  is  in  no  way  the  purpose  of  railways  to  favor  combinations  or  men  of 
great  wealth;  in  fact,  they  would  prefer  not  to  do  so,  since  it  gives  these  large 
shippers  power  to  force  still  greater  concessions.  But  the  railways  are  in  no 
position  to  refuse  the  demands  of  such  shippers.* 

>  Tucker,  pp.  568,  660;  Callaway,  pp.  281,  881;  Bird,  p.  471;  Wofandexi,p.665. 

*  Gkillagher,  pp.  641-^548;  Fnller,  pp.  442, 443;  Pronty ,  pp.  149, 160;  Snydacker,  pp.  3B8-400;  Blanchard, 
pp.  895, 075;  EDapp,p.l3S;  Kelley ,  p.  186;  yanla]idingbam,pp.210,211. 

*Enapp,pp.]38,142;  Prouty,  pp.  147, 148;  Blanchard,  pp.  683, 684;  Beagan,p.342;  Bird,  pp.  470, 471; 
Bipley,pp,6M,6e6. 
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Carload  and  part  carload  shipments. — Witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  railroads  jns- 
tify  different  rates  on  goods  shipped  in  fnll  carloads  and  in  part  carloads,  and 
there  appears  no  special  objection  to  this  practice  on  the  part  of  other  witnesses, 
so  far  as  the  differences  are  reasonable.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  on  8hix>- 
ments  to  the  Pacific  coast  the  rate  on  part  carloads  has  been  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  higher  than  on  carloads,  the  difference  amounting  to  more  than  the  x>ossible 
profit  of  the  dealer,  and  that  this  arrangement  has  practically  prevented  Eastern 
jobbers  from  selling  directly  to  retailers  in  the  Pacific  States.* 

Private  cars. — It  is  the  practice  of  the  railways,  as  was  brought  out  clearly  in 
the  evidence,  to  sJlow  the  owners  of  private  cars  a  mileage  rate  of  from  6  mills  to  1 
cent  per  mile  for  the  use  of  their  cars.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  shipments  of 
fruit  and  of  dressed  beef  is  made  in  such  cars.  Although  the  same  mileage  rates 
and  the  same  freight  rates  are  x>erhaps  oi>en  to  all  shippers,  only  those  possessed 
of  very  large  capital  are  in  a  x>osition  to  furnish  private  cars  in  sufScient  numbers 
to  carry  on  an  important  business.  It  is  claimed  by  nearly  all  witnesses  testify- 
ing on  the  subject,  including  several  railway  officers,  that  the  mileage  is  excessive 
and  represents  an  exceedingly  high  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  cars,  to  that  extent 
giving  the  owner  of  private  cars  an  advantage  over  his  competitors.  Many  of  the 
railways  apxxarently  would  be  glad  to  supply  the  needed  cars  themselves  and  to 
refuse  to  haul  private  cars,  but  without  an  agreement  on  the  y&Tt  of  all  the  com- 
peting lines  it  is  imx>06sible  for  them  to  do  so.'  One  or  two  witnesses  think  that 
the  x>ecu]iar  character  of  these  cars  makes  it  unwise  that  the  railways  should  own 
them,  and  that  the  mileage  rate  is  probably  not  excessive.' 

Piencdties  for  discriminations. — Several  witnesses,  especially  railway  officers, 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  existing  law  prohibiting  discriminations  would  be 
more  effective  if  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  were  abolished  and  a  high  fine,  to 
be  assessed  primarily  upon  the  corporation  rather  than  upon  individuals,  made 
the  sole  ];)enalty .  It  is  also  claimed  that  railway  officers,  who  are  most  likely  to  have 
definite  evidence  concerning  discriminations,  will  not  testify  against  one  another 
if  the  result  may  be  imprisonment,  but  that  they  would  have  no  such  scruple 
if  the  punishment  were  x>ecuniary  only  .^  It  is  suggested  by  some  that  each  car- 
load or  shipment  carried  at  a  discriminating  rate  should  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
separate  fine.  Mr.  Enapp,  of  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission,  and  one  or 
two  other  witnesses,  however,  think  that  the  threat  of  imprisonment  is  more 
effective  than  that  of  a  fine,  and  especially  urge  that  the  mere  granting  of  a  right 
to  sue  for  damages  on  account  of  discriminations  is  of  very  little  effect  in  enforc- 
ing the  law.*  Other  witnesses  suggest  the  inspection  of  books  and  accounts  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  evidence  and  as  a  remedy  for  discriminations.     (See  p.  23.) 

THE  ALLEGEP  ELEVATOR  MONOPOLY. 

A  considerable  amount  of  testimony  has  been  taken  concerning  the  practice 
of  the  large  elevator  owners,  especially  at  Chicago,  in  buying  grain,  and  con- 
cerning its  effect  upon  commission  merchants,  country  grain  dealers,  and  farmers. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  gi'eat  terminal  elevators  at  Chicago,  and  to  a  less 
d^^ree  in  other  grain  markets,  are  owned  by  a  comparatively  few  men  or  firms; 
that  the  owners  of  public  elevators,  where  grain  may  be  stored  at  fixed  charges 
by  any  holder,  also  control  great  private  elevators;  that  they  themselves  buy  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  grain  which  comes  into  the  public  elevators;  and 

>  Vanlanrtingham,  pp.  207, 210. 

*Knapp,  p.  141;  Prouty,  p.  161;  Eelley,  p.  187;  Yanlandingham,  pp. 209, 210;  Greeley,  pp.  373, 378; 
DoosnuuL,  p.  902;  Callaway,  p.  280;  Ingalls,  pp.  801, 902;  Eennard,  pp.  868-885. 

s»7d,pp.475,476;  Fi8li,p.386. 

4Bipley,p.5e6;  Morton,  p.  485;  IiigallB,pp.296,207;  Hylaud,pp.361,362;  Carter,  p.  685;  DouBman, 
p.  881;  Bird,  p.  471. 

*K]iapp,p.l87;  Spencer,  p.  274;  Beagan,  p.  360. 
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that  the  bnsmess  of  Vian/niTig  grain  on  commission  has  been  very  greatly  reduced 
by  this  practice.  The  elevator  owners  admit  that  they  are  very  large  buyers  of 
grain.  It  is  claimed  by  their  opponents  also,  although  the  evidence  is  less  defi- 
nite, that  these  same  owners  of  terminal  elevators  own  or  control  most  of  the 
country  elevators  and  warehouses;  that  in  fact  luractically  all  the  elevators  along 
the  lines  and  at  the  terminals  of  each  railway  system  are  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
organization.' 

The  opponents  of  these  large  dealers  admit  that  the  elevator  owners  pay  more 
for  grain  to  the  local  dealers  and  farmers  than  the  commissian  merchants  and 
small  dealers  can  x>ay,  but  they  declare  that  this  is  due  to  various  unfair  advan- 
tages. Thus,  the  elevator  owners  themselves  are  exempt  from  the  terminal  stor- 
age and  transfer  charges  which  must  be  paid  by  other  persons— three-fourths  of  a 
cent  for  transfer  and  the  first  10  days  storage — ^which  is  alleged  to  be  much  more 
than  the  actual  cost.  It  is  further  declared  that  the  elevator  owners  receive 
great  advantages  from  the  railways  in  the  forms  of  allowances  for  handling 
grain  and  of  direct  freight  discriminations.  In  fact,  it  is  held  by  many  witnesses 
that  the  railway  companies  or  their  officers  are  largely  interested  in  the  elevators 
and  in  grain  buying.  The  evidence  as  to  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  elevators 
is  chiefly  indirect,  based  either  on  general  belief  or  on  the  known  fact  that  the 
elevator  owners  often  -pay  more  for  grain  at  country  stations  than  the  price  at 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or  Milwaukee,  minus  the  full  freight  rate,  would  warrant. 
The  excess  in  the  price  offered  was  shown  to  be  sometimes  as  high  as  2  or  2^ 
cents  on  both  wheat  and  corn.  It  was  also  stated  that  in  1890  a  rebate  of  5  cents 
per  hundred  was  proved  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  have 
been  granted  to  certain  elevator  owners.' 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Eastern  railways  have  largely  leased  their  transfer 
elevators,  for  transferring  grain  from  Western  to  Eastern  cars,  to  private  comxxa- 
nies  which  also  deal  in  grain,  and  that  the  charges  made  by  these  companies  are 
excessive,  so  that  they  have  an  advantage  over  competitors. 

The  elevator  owners  deny  that  the  charge  of  i  of  a  cent  for  handling  grain  is 
excessive ;  the  law  permits  li  cents  to  be  charged,  while  the  actual  charge  is  the  low- 
est known  anywhere.  They  deny  also  that  the  railways  operate  elevators  directly, 
or,  in  the  cases  where  they  own  them,  have  given  special  favors  in  leasing  them  to 
the  present  operators;  though  no  very  detailed  evidence  is  presented.  Mr.  Webster, 
of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  claims  that  that  company  actually  owns  most 
of  its  numerous  elevators  and  x>ays  high  rentals  for  the  remainder,  while  Mr. 
Counselman  declares  that  the  elevators  on  the  Bock  Island  were  built  and  i>aid 
for  by  his  own  firm.  Mr.  Webster  also  denies  that  the  elevator  owners  receive 
discriminating  rates  from  the  railways.' 

In  view  of  the  quite  general  acknowledgment  among  railway  men  that  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  large  shippers  are  still  conspicuous,  there  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  probability  that  the  claim  that  these  large  elevators  receive  favors 
from  the  railways,  in  one  way  or  another,  has  some  basis. 

The  elevator  men  explain  further  the  reasons  for  their  buying  grain  and  for 
their  advantages  over  competitors.  They  claim  that  the  establishment  of  through 
rates  on  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  other  Western  points  to  the  sea- 
board lower,  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  from  those  points  to  Chicago  and 
from  Chicago  east,  gave  an  advantage  to  Eastern  commission  merchants  and 
buyers,  and  Chicago  elevator  owners  found  it  necessary  to  buy  grain  on  a  large 
scale  and  handle  it  in  the  same  way,  on  through  rates,  in  order  to  keep  their  ware- 

'  Vanlandingham,  p.  199;  Carter,  pp.  583, 584;  Greeley,  i>p.  871, 373;  Donsman,  p.  354. 

>  Barry,  p.  260;  Bookwalter,  pp.  573-676;  Gallagher,  p.  545;  Yanland Ingham ,  pp.  198-200;  Greeley, 
.378;  Doiisman,p.866;  Carter,  p.  684;  Baoon,p.427. 

>  Wehster.  i>d.  413-416:  CoTmselman*  dd.  385-388. 
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bonaes  from  gfawiding  idle.  Moreover,  the  competition  of  the  newer  markets  of 
Minneapolis,  Dnlnth,  KsaiaaB  City,  and  elsewhere  forced  these  men  to  buy  grain 
to  protect  Chicago  as  a  market.  The  advantages  which  have  made  it  possible 
for  tbem  to  compete  saccessfolly  with  other  markets,  and  largely  to  take  business 
away  from  commissiQn  merchants,  arise  from  their  large  capital,  which  enables 
them  to  carry  laige  quantities  of  grain  in  anticipation  of  favorable  markets,  from 
the  elimination  of  commission  and  other  intermediate  charges,  and  from  the 
ability  to  tcacego  a  i>art  or  aU  of  the  normal  charge  for  actual  elevator  service. 
The  ^vator  owners  have  the  same  advantage  over  commission  merchants  that 
any  business  man  has  who  furnishes  himself  with  all  accessory  materials  and 
faculties,  instead  of  obtaining  them  from  others,  especially  from  his  competitors.  > 
One  or  two  witnesses,  however,  claim  that,  as  regards  local  buying,  the  small 
dealer,  who  has  perhaps  other  business  during  the  season  when  there  is  little 
grain  buying,  can  handle  the  grain  business  more  cheaply  than  a  great  concern. 

I^eet  on  prices, — The  opponents.of  the  elevator  owners  declare  that  there  is  a 
growing  monopoly  of  the  local  elevators,  those  on  each  line  of  railway  being  largely 
controlled  by  a  single  iirm.  While  there  is  still  sometimes  competition  and  while 
in  such  cases  the  large  buyers  pay  the  higher  prices,  sooner  or  later  all  competi- 
tors will  be  driven  out  and  the  farmer  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  elevator 
owners.  It  is  maintained,  moreover,  that  where  different  elevator  owners  operate 
along  the  same  line  of  railway  they  do  not  actively  compete.  On  the  contrary 
tiiey  meet  daily  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  agree  as  to  the  prices  which 
they  will  pay,  at  least  as  to  certain  territory.  No  evidence  is  presented  to  show 
specific  cases  where  prices  have  been  depressed  by  elevator  owners.* 

To  these  charges  the  elevator  owners '  reply  that,  at  least  along  many  railroads, 
they  do  not  control  any  large  proportion  of  the  local  elevators.  They  buy  largely 
from  the  local  dealers,  who  compete  among  themselves;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
check  the  competition  of  the  different  elevator  concerns.  There  are  few  railroad 
stations  which  do  not  have  two  or  more  buyers.  No  agreement  exists  for  limit- 
ing competition  or  fixing  prices,  except  that  certain  leading  Chicago  elevator  men 
do  discuss  daily  the  prices  which  they  will  pay  in  Kansas  and  other  x>arts  of  the 
West,  where  the  Chicago  market  comes  into  severe  competition  with  other  grain 
markets.  The  purpose  is  to  agree  upon  a  price  high  enough  to  bring  the  grain  to 
Chicago.  At  practically  all  stations  local  dealers  receive  daily  bids  for  their 
grain  from  a  large  number  of  buyers— of  ten  from  5  to  20.  The  existence  of  these 
competing  bids  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  elevators. 

Two  country  grain  dealers  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  also  testify  that  in  their 
towns  there  are  competing  grain  buyers,  and  that  each  of  the  local  dealers 
receives  bids  directly  from  various  elevator  owners  at  Chicago  and  also  from 
other  markets,  there  being  often  a  considerable  range  in  the  prices  offered.^ 

The  elevator  owners  maintain  that  the  farmers  are  not  only  not  injured  by  the 
existence  of  these  large  buyers,  but  that  they  are  benefited  by  the  elimination  of 
various  commissions  and  profits  which  were  formerly  paid  by  grain  in  its  progress 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  and  by  the  many  economies  which  elevator 
owners  are  able  to  effect.  The  elevator  owner  is  satisfied  with  a  little  profit  on  a 
large  business.  * 

The  two  local  grain  dealers  referred  to  above  also  declare  that  the  farmer 
benefits  by  the  elindnation  of  middlemen  under  the  present  practice.    Moreover 

>  Webster,  pp.  400-411;  Coanselznan,  pp.  388-389;  Bartlett,  p.  388. 

«  Doosman,  p.  956;  Qreeley,  pp.  STl-iBTB;  Bookwalter,  p.  576;  OaHagher,  p.  646;  VaiUandingbam 
p.  200;  Soger,  p.  461;  Garter,  p.  566. 

*Goaiiaeliiian,  pp.  384, 887;  Bartlett,  pp.  308-305;  Webster,  p.  416. 

«Bnrke,  pp.  466-467;  Hvlbert,  pp.  486-180. 
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the  reduction  of  the  risk  borne  by  the  local  dealer,  from  the  fact  that  he  receiyes 
bids  for  his  grain  on  the  track  every  day,  enables  him  to  work  on  a  narrower 
margin. 

Quality  of  grain, — It  is  claimed  by  certain  witnesses  that  the  owners  of  pnblic 
warehouses  have  an  nnjnst  advantage  over  competing  grain  dealers  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  deliver  to  those  who  hold  storage  certificates  the  poorest 
quality  of  grain  which  will  meet  the  official  grade,  while  the  owners  themselves 
can  take  the  best  quality,  for  which  they  are  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price.  The 
representative  of  a  prominent  milling  company  especially  declares  that  millers 
are  forced  to  disregard  official  inspections  in  order  to  prevent  the  warehousemen 
from  giving  them  inferior  qualities.^  The  elevator  owners,  on  the  other  hand, 
declare  that  their  practice  of  mixing  and  cleaning  grain  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  grades  is  beneficial  to  all  concerned;  that  there  are  no  instances  proved 
where  unjust  discriminations  as  to  the  quality  of  grain  have  been  made,  and  that 
it  is  absurd  to  expect  them  to  furnish  to  the  public  grain  better  than  the  official 
inspection  requires.*  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  ox>portunities  do 
exist  for  the  warehousemen  who  store  grain  for  the  public  and  who  are  also 
grain  owners  to  get  an  advantage  in  the  way  suggested.  This  seems  the  more 
probable  from  the  fact,  brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  one  or  two  witnesses 
who  are  especially  familiar  with  grain  inspection,  that  the  official  grading  of 
grain  is  necessarily  imperfect.' 

EXPORT  GRAIN  RATES  AND  FLOUR  SHIPMENTS. 

It  appears  clearly  from  the  evidence  that  the  railways  have  of  late  made 
speciiJly  low  rates  on  grain  hauled  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  while  higher  rates 
have  been  maintained  on  grain  intended  for  domestic  use  and  on  fiour,  whether 
for  domestic  use  or  export.  The  chief  complaint  as  to  this  practice  comes  from 
the  American  millers.  Although  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  clear  on  this  ix)int, 
it  is  stated  that  these  special  export  rates  have  been  granted  for  the  most 
X>art  only  since  February  1, 1890.  The  discriminations  were  so  great  at  times 
during  1899  that,  while  the  Chicago  miller  would  have  to  pay  21  cents  per  100 
ix)unds  to  get  his  fiour  to  New  York,  the  English  miller  could  take  wheat  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  for  13  cents.  The  discrimination  on  shipments  from 
points  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  to  the 
Gulf  ports  was  even  greater.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigated 
this  subject,  and  issued  an  order  on  August  9, 1899,  that  the  difference  between 
export  rates  on  wheat  and  on  fiour  should  not  exceed  2  cents  x>er  hundred  from 
Chicago,  although  the  commission  admits  that  it  doubts  its  -gow&r  in  the  matter. 

It  appears  that  some  slight  changes  in  rates  were  made  soon  after  this  order, 
and  that  on  November  1 ,  1899,  the  export  rates  on  grain  were  raised  so  that  the 
difference  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  was  2  cents,  as  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  through  grain  rates  from  the  Mississippi  River,  however,  were 
changed  to  a  less  extent,  so  that  it  would  still  cost  from  8  to  7  cents  more  for  a 
miller  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  Indianapolis  to  carry  grain  from  the  West  to 
his  mill  and  fiour  from  the  mill  to  the  seaboard  than  it  would  cost  the  English 
miller  to  take  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  coast,  while  there  were 
differences  of  about  the  same  amount  between  export  wheat  and  domestic  wheat, 
putting  the  miller  on  the  seacoast  at  a  like  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
English  miller.^ 

The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  the  effect  of  this  discrimination  has  already 
been  disastrous  to  our  milling  interests,  and  that  probably,  even  with  the  dif- 

1  Carter,  pp.  5SS,  583;  Sager,  pp.  4£0-462;  Doiuznan,  p.  866;  Oreeley,  p.  871. 
*  Webster,  pp.  411, 413;  VanlandlngliBm,  pp.  800, 801. 
>  Clark,  pp.  431-483;  Evans,  p.  440. 
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ference  in  rates  redaoed  as  already  shown,  it  will  continue  to  be  injurious. 
Although  very  large  flour  shipments  continued  to  be  made  early  in  1899,  in  order 
to  meet  previous  contracts  or  to  dispose  of  stocks  on  hand,  there  was  later  in  the 
year  a  great  decrease  in  the  demand  for  American  flour.  The  exports  from  Min- 
neapolis during  September,  1899,  were  one-fourth  less  than  during  September,  1898, 
whfle  exports  from  Duluth  decreased  more  than  one-half.  At  present  American 
flour  has  a  reputation  which  tends  to  keep  up  the  demand,  but  when  it  is  found 
that  European  millers  are  able  to  secure  the  same  quality  of  grain  and,  owing  to 
lower  freight  rates  and  cheaper  labor,  to  turn  it  into  flour  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
American  millers  will  probably  flnd  it  very  difficult  to  export,  especially  since 
the  margin  of  proflt  in  milling  is  very  low.* 

Justification  of  discriminations  discussed. — The  representatives  of  several  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  one  or  two  shipping  merchants,  declare  that  it  is  justifiable  to 
make  lower  rates  on  grain  for  export  than  on  grain  for  domestic  use.  The  price 
of  grain  in  foreign  markets  is  determined  by  the  competition  of  sources  of  supply 
an  over  the  world,  and  American  grain  can  be  sold  there  only  if  it  meets  the 
market  price.  At  times  the  conditions  of  competition  are  such  that  only  by 
making  a  very  low  freight  rate  could  American  wheat  be  sold  at  all.  The  low 
export  rate  relieves  the  country  of  a  surplus  and  is  beneficial  to  the  farmers;  it  is 
similar  to  the  practice  of  manufacturers  in  selling  their  surplus  abroad  at  lower 
prices  than  at  home.  If  the  railroads  were  compelled  to  make  an  equally  low 
rate  on  grain  for  domestic  use,  they  would  be  unable  to  make  any  profit 
whatever.* 

One  or  two  representatives  of  the  railways  also  assert  that  the  competition 
of  Canadian  carriers  is  more  severe  as  to  export  grain  than  as  to  domestic  grain, 
and  that  lower  export  rates  are  thus  forced  upon  American  railways.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
declares  that  the  investigation  of  that  body  showed  that  the  market  conditions 
in  Europe  during  1899  did  not  necessitate  low  export  rates,  but  that  the 
reduction  in  these  rates  was  due  primarily  to  the  bitter  competition  of  the  Ameri- 
can tronk  lines.  Several  other  witnesses  hold  the  same  opinion,  and  especially 
contend  that  these  low  export  rates  scarcely  existed  prior  to  1899,  and  that  no 
special  change  in  conditions  has  arisen  to  necessitate  them.  America  can  pro- 
duce grain  as  cheaply  as  any  country,  and  lower  export  rates  are  less  justifiable 
on  grain  than  they  would  be  on  manufactured  products.** 

Bailway  officers  also  defend  the  making  of  lower  rates  on  grain  as  compared 
with  flour.  The  chief  argument  is  that  grain  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  handle, 
both  as  regards  the  weight  which  can  be  loaded  into  cars  and  as  regards  terminal 
services.  Moreover,  water  competition  is  stronger  in  the  case  of  wheat  than  of 
flour,  especially  because  of  the  greater  convenience  with  which  grain  can  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  from  vessels.  It  is  claimed  also  that  railways  can  get  full 
train  loads  of  grain,  and  can  get  them  at  times  when  shipments  are  especially 
desired.  Railways  always  charge  higher  rates  for  more  valuable  and  more  elabo- 
rated products  than  for  cheaper  crude  products.*^ 

Other  witnesses,*  however,  declare  emphatically  that  the  railways  can  handle 
flour  as  cheaply  as  wheat.  Flour  for  export,  which  is  always  in  bags,  can  be 
piled  up  so  as  to  make  the  load  quite  as  heavy  as  that  of  wheat,  and  equal  to  the 

I  Bmrry,  pp.  343,246;  Vanlandingham,  p.  196;  Sager,  pp.  447, 448,  458;  Gallagher,  pp.  639,  545,  646, 
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full  capacity  of  the  car.  If  the  actual  weight  of  carloads  of  flour  averages  less 
than  that  of  wheat,  it  can  be  due  only  to  the  fault  of  railways,  which  often  fur- 
nish small,  old-fashioned  cars  for  flour  shipments.  The  expense  of  handling  at 
terminals  is  not  to  be  considered,  since  the  cars  are  loaded  by  the  miller  and 
unloaded  by  the  consignee.  Grain  shipments  tend  to  concentrate  themselves 
during  a  short  period  after  harvest,  when  they  interfere  with  other  shipments 
and  prevent  the  securing  of  return  loads.  The  gradual  shipment  of  flour  through- 
out the  year  is  an  advantage  to  the  railways.  It  should  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
railways  also  to  favor  milling  interests  because  of  the  trafiEu)  in  mill  supplies  and 
in  the  goods  consumed  by  mill  employees.  One  or  two  witnesses  think  that  the 
reason  for  discrimination  is  that  railways  are  interested  in  grain  elevators  and  are 
themselves  dealers  in  grain  (see  above,  p.  8) ,  while  others  believe  that  the  officers 
of  railways  are  interested  in  the  terminal  elevators  and  transfer  facilities  at  the 
seaboard  ix)rts,  especially  at  New  York,  and  derive  a  profit  from  handling  grain. 
This  last  argpiment  is  specifically  denied  by  the  representatives  of  the  railways.* 

Import  rates, — It  appears  also  from  the  testimony  that  railways  sometimes 
make  lower  rates  on  goods  imported  from  other  countries  than  on  the  same  goods 
produced  in  this  country.  Indeed ,  instances  were  menticxied  in  which  the  through 
rates,  including  ocean  transportation,  from  European  countries  to  inland  points, 
or  to  the  Pacific  coast,  have  been  considerably  lower  than  the  rates  from  points  in 
this  country,  over  the  same  routes,  to  the  same  destination.* 

Bemedy.—ln  view  of  the  discriminations  which  are  thus  shown  to  have  existed 
between  the  rates  on  goods  exported  or  imported  and  goods  of  domestic  origin  and 
destination,  it  is  urged  by  several  witnesses  that  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  sx)ecifically  extended  to  cover  export  and  import  traffic. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  commission  already  has  such  power,  but  this  is 
denied  by  many  railway  men,  and  the  courts  have  held,  as  regards  import  traffic, 
that  the  commission  has  no  power.* 

DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  PLACES. 

Many  witnesses  presented  evidence  concerning  what  they  considered  to  be 
unjust  discriminations  in  rates  as  between  different  places.  Mr.  Knapp  ix)int8 
out  that  such  discriminations  are  not  secret,  but  result  from  unfairness  of  pub- 
lished tariffs.^ 

Long  and  short  haul. — The  form  of  place  discriminations  which  is  most  con- 
spicuously recognized  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  that  of  higher  rates  for  a 
shorter  distance  over  the  same  track  than  for  a  longer  one.  The  so-called  long 
and  short  haul  clause  of  the  act,  however,  declares  such  differences  illegal  only 
where  conditions  are  similar,  and  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  dissimilarity 
of  conditions  is  caused  by  water  comx>etition,  and  even  by  competition  among 
railways  themselves.  The  witnesses  point  out  that  terminal  points  are  naturally 
subject  to  such  competition  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  intermediate  x)oints.  In 
the  Southern  States,  largely  on  account  of  water  competition  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  and  in  the  Western  States  also,  on  account  of  ocean  transportation, 
the  rates  to  terminal  x^oints  are  often  conspicuously  lower  than  those  to  interme- 
diate ix)ints.  The  policy  of  the  railways  is  stated  by  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  be  to  charge  a  gradually  increasing  rate  to  local 
points  according  to  distance,  until  the  rate  becomes  such  that  it  would  cost  no 
more  to  ship  the  goods  through  to  the  terminal  x)oint  and  back  to  the  local  station. 

>  Blanchard,  p.  87% 

a  Vanlandiiigham,  p.  SOS;  Proaty,  p.  146;  Beagan,  pp.  840, 849;  Morton,  p.  408;  Klndel,  p.  260; 
Eelley,p.l88. 
*  Yanlandingham,  p.  218;  Gallagher,  p.  689;  Sager,  pp.  447, 468;  Bazxy,  pp.  S46;  Beagan,  p.  848. 
«P.1S3. 
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Since  terminal  charges  are  an  imx>ortant  factor  in  rates,  the  intermediate  rate 
may  thns  be  materially  higher  than  the  throngh  rate.' 

Knmeroas  specific  instances  were  sabmitted  by  a  witness  residing  in  Ck>lorado 
to  show  that  the  rates  for  the  shorter  hanl  from  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  points 
to  tJiat  State  were  mnch  higher  than  those  for  the  hanl  to  Pacific  coast 'points. 
Moreover,  the  rates  on  various  commodities  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  other  Western  points  were  shown  to  be  often  higher  than  those  from  Eastern 
points  to  the  same  destination.  Thns  the  freight  on  books  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  was  $1.75  per  hnndred  pounds,  and  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  $8. 
The  rate  on  boots  and  shoes  from  Chicago  to  Denver  was  $2.05,  and  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  $1.50,  etc.  The  witness  claimed  that  the  jobbing  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Colorado  have  been  very  greatly  injured  by  these  discriminations.* 

Other  instances  of  higher  rates  for  shorter  hauls  over  the  same  road  were  men- 
tioned by  witnesses  in  connection  with  more  general  complaints  as  to  differences 
in  rates,  often  by  8ei>arate  roads,  in  favor  of  one  market  as  against  another. 

A  few  witnesses  think  that  the  provision  that  dissimilar  conditions  may  justify 
lower  rates  to  competitive  than  to  intermediate  ix)int8  should  be  repealed,  or  at 
least  that  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  final  authority  to 
decide  as  to  the  justice  of  rates  to  different  places  on  the  same  line.' 

Several  representatives  of  the  railroads,  owever,  declare  that  discriminations 
between  long  and  short  hauls  are  made  only  under  stress  of  necessity,  and  that  if 
ttie  rates  for  the  shorter  hauls  are  themselves  reasonable,  there  should  be  no 
objection  against  lower  rates  to  through  points.  •  At  least  one  of  these  witnesses 
thinks  that  the  entire  long  and  short  haul  clause  should  be  dropped  from  the 
interstate-commerce  act.^ 

Other  place  diacriminaiions, — ^Most  of  the  discriminations  between  places  of 
which  comxilaint  was  made  are  between  different  terminal  points  or  central  mar- 
kets, as  distinguished  from  discriminations  between  terminal  and  intermediate 
XX>int8.  Frequently  the  rates  complained  of  are  not  made  by  the  same  railway 
system,  but  by  different  ones,  with  or  without  agreement  among  themselves. 
Thus  the  trunk  lines  from  the  West  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  compete  actively, 
especially  for  the  export  traffic  in  grain  and  grain  products.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  often  to  grain  shippers  whether  their  goods  go  by  way  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  other  ports.  Each  railroad  and  each  terminal  point 
oonaiders  itself  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  traffic,  and  naturally  the  opinion 
of  each  differs  from  that  of  the  other.  In  the  particular  case  referred  to  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  more  than  20  years  ago  permitting  railroads  reaching  Phila- 
delphia to  charge  a  rate  2  cents  less  x>er  hundred  pounds  than  those  reaching  New 
York,  and  granting  those  reaching  Baltimore  and  more  southern  ports  a  similar 
"  differential "  of  3  cents.  Each  of  the  ports  is  inclined  to  complain  that  this 
adjustment  of  differentials  is  unfair." 

Similar  adjustments  of  rates  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  putting  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  central  West  more  or  less  on  a  par  as  distributing  points  for 
goods  shipped  from  the  East  and  as  marketing  points  for  grain  and  other  products. 
Railway  officers  point  out  the  immense  difficulty  of  adjusting  rates  so  as  to  do 
justice  to  different  sections  and  cities,  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  satisfy- 
ing all.  They  declare  that  the  attempt  of  each  railway,  each  section,  and  each 
city  to  get  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  traffic  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
rate  wars  and  distnrbances,  especially  in  the  Northwestern  States.*^    Since  repre- 


iKxMqpp,  mo.  lai,  137;  Clemfiiita,  pp.  Ifii  155;  Vanlandingfaam,  pp.  20^  fOSM. 
•KfBdel,pp.»l-M*. 

>Doiiflmaii,p.381;  BAcon,p.tfO;  Clements,  pp.  154, 156;  Beagan,  p.342;  Hyland,p.8fie. 
•Spencer, pp. 275,m,9B4;  B]aiicliard,p.628;  Tncker, p. 60a 
•Kelley,  pp.  186, 186;  Neall,  p.  178;  Callaway,  pp.  224-226;  Blanchard,  p.  073. 
I,  pp.  680, 681;  Bird,  p.  472;  Biplej,  pp.  567, 666, 
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sentatiyes  of  each  of  the  leading  cities  are  xvrepared  to  make  complaints  against 
each  of  the  others,  a  large  nnmber  of  such  conflicting  complaints  being  actually' 
made  before  the  Industrial  Commission,'  it  becomes  very  difScult  for  any  xmbUc 
authority  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  the  rates  in  any  particular  case. 

Special  reference  was  made  by  several  witnesses  to  the  effect  of  transportation 
by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  railways  of  the  central  West  uix)n  rail 
rates  between  that  section  and  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Some  witnesses  think  that 
an  undue  proportion  of  traffic  is  diverted  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
and  G^veston,  and  that  the  rail  rates  favor  those  points,  while  other  witnesses 
think  that  the  natural  conditions — distances,  grades,  etc. — would  justify  the 
Southern  ports  in  demanding  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  traffic  than  they 
actually  receive.* 

POOLING. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  discussed  the  question  of  permitting  railways  to 
make  ];xx)ling  and  other  agreements.  It  was  pointed  out  that  pools  were  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  agreements  as  to  rates  or  as  to  other  matters.  In  the  pool 
an  agreement  is  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  business  to  be  allotted  to  each  of  the 
roads  entering  the  arrangement.  Either  tonnage  is  diverted  from  the  roads  receiv- 
ing more  than  the  agreed  proportion  or  a  money  payment  representing  the  profit 
on  the  surplus  tonnage  is  made.  Pooling  agreements  seldom  fix  rates,  although, 
of  course,  rates  are  in  practice  greatly  affected  by  them.* 

The  interstate-commerce  act  specifically  prohibits  pools,  while  the  antitrust 
act  of  1890  has  been  interpreted  as  prohibiting  associations  and  agreements  among 
railways  with  a  view  to  fixing  rates.  It  is  now  advocated  by  many  witnesses  that 
railways  should  be  permitted  to  make  agreements  of  any  kind,  and  that  pooling 
contracts  should  be  not  only  legalized,  but  made  enforceable  by  law.  The  chief 
difficulty,  it  is  said,  with  the  ];xx)ls  which  formerly  existed  was  that  they  were 
outside  of  the  i>ale  of  the  law,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of  pxmishing  a  railway 
belonging  to  a  pool  which  should  attempt  to  divert  traffic  to  itself  or  should 
refuse  to  divide  returns.  The  advocates  of  ];xx)ling  include  nearly  all  of  the  rail- 
way officers  who  appeared  before  the  Commission.  A  number  of  shippers,  rep- 
resentatives of  commercial  bodies,  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  other  expert  students  of  transportation  also  favor  pooling,  but 
usually  only  with  the  proviso  that  much  more  effective  governmental  control  than 
at  present  be  exercised  over  rates  and  over  ];xx)ling  contracts.  It  was  declared 
by  two  or  three  witnesses  also  that  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  ];xx)ling  exists  on  the  part  of  other  persons  throughout  the  country.^ 

Arguments  against  pooling  are  vigorously  presented  by  Mr.  Stickney,  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  by  two  officers  representing  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  by  Mr.  Yanlandingham,  the  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 
and  by  one  or  two  others;  their  general  position  being  that  the  practice  would 
tend  to  maintain  high  rates  by  checking  the  legitimate  competition  between  rail- 
ways.   Mr.  Yanlandingham,  however,  would  permit  railways  to  agree  as  to  rates.' 

>  ComplAints  regarding  diBcrimlnations  against  Chicago,  Kennard,  p.  866;  Mallory,  p.688;  dia- 
criminationa  against  St.  Ixmis,  Yanlandingham,  pp.  194-199, 206;  against  Kansas  City,  Book- 
waiter,  pp.  670-578;  Hallory,  p.  688;  against  Milwaukee,  Baoon,  p.  418;  against  La  Crosse,  Dick- 
inson, p.  649;  against  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  Fuller,  pp.  442-446;  against  Grand  Bapids,  Mnsselman, 
p.  666. 

s  Yanlandingham,  pp.  197, 206;  Enai)p,  p.  188;  Callaway,  p.  225;  Fish,  -pp,  821-880. 

*  Newcomb,  p.  97;  Cowen,  p.  814;  Blanchard,  i>p.  677, 648, 665;  Ingalls,  pp.  286, 287. 

*  Public  officers,  etc. :  Enapp,  p.  188;  Prouty,  p.lGO;  Kewoomb,  pp.  96-96;  Johnson,  p.  62;  Reagan, 
p.  845;  Seligman,  pp. 614r-617.  Railway  men:  Blanchard,  pp.  640-648;  Woffindin,  pp.  665, 666;  Calla- 
way, pp.  285-288;  Ingalls,  pp.  286,296-800;  Spencer,  p.  280;  Cowen,  pp.  814, 816;  Bird,  p.  474;  Tucker, 
pp.  658-661;  Morton,  pp.  491,495,499;  Ripley,  p.  603.  Shippers:  Neall,p.l73;  Evans,  p.  441;  Kelley, 
pp.  190, 191;  Counselman,  pp.  300,  881;  Bacon,  pp.  420, 426. 

•Hyland,  pp.  851,868;  Yanlandingham,  pp.  214, 216;  Stone,  pp.  632-636;  Stickney,  p.  468;  Carter, 
p.  685. 
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l\x)Hng  and  competition. — ^The  arg^nment  in  favor  of  x)ooling  rests  on  the 
position,  as  stated  by  several  witnesses,  that  competition  between  railways  is 
abnormal  and  destmctive,  tending  to  reduce  rates  to  an  unprofitable  figure,  to 
cause  sudden  fluctuations  injurious  to  the  stability  of  business,  and  to  induce 
discriminationB  between  in<Uviduals.  Several  witnesses  maintain  that  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  in  the  railway  business  are  entirely  different  from  those  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  ordinary  commodities;  that  the  poorest  railway,  such 
as  one  which  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  therefore  not  forced  to  pay  divi- 
dends, can  cut  rates  with  a  view  to  diverting  traffic  unduly,  and  can  thereby 
force  other  railways  to  make  unprofitable  rates.  The  exx)erience  of  the  -past  with 
rate  wars  is  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  destructive  character  of  railway  com- 
petition. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  control  which  the  (Government  can  and  does 
exercise  over  railway  rates  makes  competition  unnecessary,  in  a  way  which  would 
not  be  true  as  to  other  business.* 

At  the  same  time  the  defenders  of  pooling  claim  that  pools  would  not  absolutely 
prevent  competition  and  would  not  permit  railways  to  charge  excessive  rates. 
The  competition  of  water  carriers,  not  only  those  immediately  parallel  to  rail- 
ways but  often  those  far  distant,  would  in  many  cases  keep  down  rates.  The  chief 
influence  affecting  rates  is  the  competition  of  different  markets,  frequently  of 
markets  aQ  over  the  world.  If  the  railways  in  one  section  should  attempt  to 
maintain  excessive  rates,  products  of  that  section  could  not  compete  with  those 
of  another  section,  perhaps  far  removed:  Reasonable  competition,  moreover, 
still  exists  among  pooled  railroads  themselves,  especially  in  the  way  of  offering 
greater  facilities  and  conveniences,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  a  claim  to  a  larger 
prox>ortion  of  the  business.  The  experience  of  the  country  with  pools  in  the  x>ast 
is  cited  as  showing  that  rates  have  not  been  maintained  at  excessive  figures, 
but  have  actually  been  reduced  under  pools.  It  is  also  asserted  that  pooling  is 
recognized  in  all  leading  European  countries  as  a  necessary  remedy  for  excessive 
rate  cutting  and  discriminations,  government  roads  even  entering  ];xx)ls  with 
private  lines,  and  that  it  has  not  tended  toward  excessive  rates.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  competition 
is  as  natural,  necessary,  and  beneficial  in  the  railway  business  as  in  any  other; 
that  pooling  would  mean  nothing  else  than  monoix)ly,  and  that  pools  in  the  past 
have  had  injurious  effects,  tending  toward  excessive  rates,  and  not  preventing 
other  evils.' 

Pooling  and  discriminoHons. — ^Pooling  is  especially  advocated  by  railway  offi- 
cers and  others  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  check  discriminations  between 
persons  and  between  places,  which  it  is  claimed  are  the  natural  result  of  excessive 
competition.  It  is  urged  that  the  only  method  by  which  discriminations  can  be 
prevented  is  by  interesting  the  railways  themselves  to  prevent  them.^ 

A  few  witnesses,  however,  maintain  that  railways  would  still  be  inclined  to 
grant  discriminating  rates  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  proportion  of  traffic, 
in  order  to  secure  a  larger  allotment  when  the  proportions  of  the  roads  in  the 
pool  should  be  fixed  for  the  next  time.' 

To  this  it  is  replied  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  proportion  of  business  allotted 
to  each  road  is  determined  by  other  considerations  than  temx)orary  changes  in 
tonnage.* 

Control  of  pooling  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — ^All  of  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  general  students,  and  representatives  of 


1  Knapp,  p.  138;  Seligman,  p.  615;  Blancbard,  pp.  636-640;  Bipley,  pp.  603, 604;  Tucker,  pp.  660, 661. 
*Bluidbard,  pp.  64S-647, 661-666, 664;  Bipley,  pp.  606, 606;  Cowen,  pp.  814, 815;  Ingalla,  p.  299;  Cal- 
lawmy,  pp.  fSli-SBR;  Newoomb,  p.  86. 

*  Stone,  p.  53^-687;  Stlckney,  p.  460. 

*  See  eepecially  Bbmchard,  pp.  644, 675,  683;  Ripley,  pp.  604,  606;  Tacker,  p.  658;  MnaBelman,  p. 
557,  end  other  witnesses  already  referred  to  generally. 

^Yanlimdinghain,  pp.  214, 216;  Hylaad,  p.  361;  areeley,p.874;  Stone,  p.  635. 
•Bipley,  p.  606. 
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shippers  who  favor  pooling  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shonld  be  given  a  very  great  degree  of  control  over  the  terms  of  pools,  and 
especially  over  the  rates  on  pooled  roads.  Otherwise  it  is  feared  that  extortion- 
ate rates  may  resnlt  from  the  removal  of  competition.  Mr.  Clements,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  prox>er 
reg^olation,  and  hence  the  wisdom  of  permitting  pooling  at  all.  The  majority 
of  the  railway  officers  who  testify  on  this  subject  also  express  themselves  as 
willing  to  concede  such  control  to  the  commission,  and  there  is  no  sx>ecific  oppo- 
sition to  it.  The  degree  of  control  suggested  by  the  various  witnesses  of  coarse 
differs.  Many  go  so  far  as  to  favor  giving  the  commission  absolute  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove  a  pooling  agreement  or  to  discontinue  it  at  any  time,  and 
also  to  fix  rates  finally  so  far  as  they  apply  to  pooled  traffic.^  A  few  railway 
men  think  that  the  commission  should  be  given  little  more  power  over  the  rates 
under  pools  than  over  rates  in  general.' 

REASONABLENESS  OP  FREIGHT  RATES. 

There  is  comparatively  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  witnesses  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  concerning  excessive  freight  rates,  aside  from  the 
complaints  regarding  discriminations  between  individuals  and  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  witnesses,  including  both  representatives  of  railways 
and  others,  maintain  that  American  freight  rates  are  reasonable,  and  are,  in  fact, 
remarkably  low.  Some  of  these  witnesses  point  out  the  great  complexity  of  the 
influences  affecting  the  carrying  of  freight,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
determining  whether  a  particular  freight  rate  is  just.  The  justice  of  rates  can 
be  judged  only  by  comparison  between  different  commodities  and  different  places, 
and  by  considering  the  profits  of  the  railway.  It  is  insisted  that  it  is  ordinarily 
impossible  for  freight  rates  to  be  excessive  upon  any  railway  or  in  any  section  of 
the  country,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  products  and  markets  themselves. 
Rates  must  be  made  such  that  goods  can  be  produced  and  marketed,  and  this 
fact  not  only  is  of  prime  importance  in  determining  relative  rates  on  different 
commodities,  but  also  practicidly  prevents  unfairly  high  rates.*  For  this  reason 
the  prox>osition^  that  railway  rates  should  be  made  strictly  uniform  on  the  basis 
of  mileage  is  declared  to  be  neither  feasible  nor  necessary  to  secure  justice.  The 
differences  of  conditions,  both  as  to  the  expenses  of  transx)ortation  and  as  to 
competition  for  markets,  necessitate  different  charges  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.* 

It  is  shown  further  by  the  testimony  that  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  have 
decreased  steadily  and  with  considerable  rapidity  during  the  past  90  years. 
Numerous  specific  statistics  concerning  the  decrease  in  rates  are  presented.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  1878  was  2.21  cents, 
and  in  1895, 0.839  cent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  claimed  that  the  profits  of  the  rail- 
way business  have  declined,  the  present  returns  on  securities  being,  on  the  average, 
exceedingly  low.  Opinion  as  to  the  last  matter  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  belief 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  railway  securities  represent  actual  investment  of  capital. 
(See  p.  19.)  It  is  also  stated  by  many  witnesses  that  the  freight  rates  in  this 
country  are  materially  lower  than  in  foreign  countries,  although  it  is  admitted 

1  Enapp,  pp.138, 141;  Pronty,  p.  150;  Clements,  p.  157;  IngaUs,  pp.  987,289;  Ck>w6n,  p.  815;  Coun- 
selman,  p.  881;  Kelley,  pp.  190, 191;  Bacon,  p.  421.  See  also  statements  of  witnesses  above  named. 

'Morton,  pp.  491, 485, 499;  Blanchard,  pp.  640, 648, 678, 682. 

>Blanchard,  pp.  626,  627,690;  Newcomb,  pp.  96,  99-101;  Callaway,  pp.  223,  226,  286;  Stickney, 
Vp.  460-463;  Tnckur,  p.  569. 

^Donsman,  pp.  369-861. 

*  Morton,  pp.  496,  499. 
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that  some  of  onr  local  rates  are  as  high  as  those  abroad,  the  average  being  reduced 
by  our  low  through  rates  on  long  hauls.  No  detailed  comparisons  of  American 
and  foreign  freight  rates  have  been  thus  far  submitted.* 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FREIGHT. 

There  is  a  movement  of  considerable  strength  in  f ayor  of  a  uniform  system  of 
classifying  freight  over  the  entire  country.  This  is  advocated  by  many  shippers, 
and  some  of  them  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  be  given  power  to  establish  such  a  uniform  classification,  or  at  least 
to  require  the  railways  to  do  so.  There  are  at  present  three  different  systems  of 
classification— the  Official,  applying  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (with  certain  exceptions  as  to  traffic  west  of  Chicago) ;  the  Southern,  apply 
ing  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Western.  It  is 
cbumed  by  shiiypers  that  great  inconvenience  occurs  on  account  of  the  differences 
under  these  systems.  It  is  imi)oesible  for  shippers  to  ascertain  accurately  the  rates 
on  any  particular  commodity  where  it  passes  from  one  region  to  another  having 
a  different  classification.  The  differences  also  give  rise  to  discriminations 
between  shippers.  Thus  goods  shipped  from  Eastern  x)oints  through  Chicago  to 
points  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  come  under  the  Official  classification,  while  sim- 
ilar goods  shipped  directly  from  Chicago,  from  Mississippi  River  points,  or  other 
points  in  that  section,  come  under  the  Western  classification,  by  which  the  rates 
are  likely  to  be  higher,  putting  the  Western  shipper  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition.' 

A  number  of  railway  ofScers  also  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  uniform 
classification,  and  some  of  these  believe  it  to  be  feasible  to  make  the  classes  abso- 
lutely alike  in  all  sections.' 

Others,  while  admitting  the  desirability  of  more  uniform  classification,  think 
that  absolute  uniformity  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  railroads  should  be 
left  to  apxvroach  more  and  more  toward  uniformity  as  their  experience  and  inter- 
ests may  dictate.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  classifications,  and  the 
number  of  classes  in  each,  have  been  g^reatly  reduced  in  recent  years,  and  that  the 
railways  themselves  some  time  ago  actively  sought  to  secure  a  single  classifica- 
tion, idthough  the  attempt  failed  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  certain  rail- 
ways in  different  sections  to  the  assignment  of  particular  commodities.  It  is 
urged  by  some  witnesses  with  considerable  force  that  the  conditions  of  different 
sections  necessitate  differences  in  classification.  In  each  section  the  goods  which 
are  most  largely  produced  there  must  be  given  favoring  rates  in  order  that  they 
may  compete  in  the  world  market;  while  it  would  be  unjust  to  require  similarly 
low  rates  on  railways  in  a  section  where  little  of  such  commodities  is  carried.  It 
18  declared  that  these  differences  in  conditions  have  necessitated  the  adoption  of 
special  "  commodity  rates"  outside  of  the  regular  classifications,  and  that  even 
if  a  uniform  classification  should  be  established  as  regards  most  articles,  these 
special  rates  on  the  more  bulky  commodities  would  still  be  necessary.-* 

There  is  evident  a  desire,  however,  on  the  part  of  both  railways  and  shippers, 
that  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  should  be  secured,  and  many  favor  conserva- 
tive action  of  GK>vemment  to  further  the  movement.  Most  railway  officers 
think  that  the  railways  themselves  should  frame  the  classification,  even  if  uni- 
formity  be  required  by  law,  and  comparatively  few  witnesses  favor  giving  a 
Qovemment  commission  entire  control  of  classification.'* 
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PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

Reasonableness  of  fares, — Little  complaint  has  been  made  by  witnesses  on  the 
gronnd  that  passenger  fares  are  excessive  or  discriminating,  although  two  or 
three  declare  that  our  fares  are  considerably  higher  than  those  in  European 
countries.'  Representatives  of  the  railways,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  defend 
the  reasonableness  of  American  passenger  charges.  They  think  that  satisfactory 
comparisons  with  other  countries  are  impossible  because  of  the  European  practice 
of  establishing  different  classes  with  widely  different  fares.  It  is  claimed,  too, 
that  the  average  service  in  America  is  very  much  superior  in  comfort,  speed,  and 
other  regards  to  that  in  Europe.  So  far  as  differences  in  fares  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  these  are  justified  chiefly  on  account  of  the  differences 
in  the  density  of  traffic  and  in  the  consequent  cost  of  transportation,  while  other 
special  reasons  account  for  particular  variations  in  rates.* 

Passes.* — There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  among  all  classes  of  witnesses 
that  the  issue  of  free  passes  is  carried  to  a  degree  which  makes  it  a  serious  evil.  It 
is  generally  claimed  that  fewer  passes  are  issued  now  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  that  the  railways  themselves  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  reduce  the 
number.  It  appears,  however,  that  passes  are  still  frequently  granted  to  the 
members  of  State  and  national  legislatures  and  to  public  officers  of  many 
classes;  that  they  are  sometimes  issued  to  shippers  and  thus  may  constitute  a  form 
of  freight  discrimination;  while  they  are  largely  issued  in  exchange  for  news- 
paper advertising  and  for  other  services  and  to  employees  of  railroads.  Some  wit- 
nesses think  that  the  revenues  of  railways  are  reduced  appreciably  by  granting 
free  transportation,  and  that  thus  indirectly  the  fares  of  paying  passengers  are 
increased,  but  others  think  that  the  extent  of  the  practice  is  not  sufficient  to  have 
this  effect.  Stress  is  often  laid  on  the  opinion  that  the  issue  of  passes  to  public 
officers  and  legislators  involves  an  element  of  bribery;  although  some  witnesses 
claim  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  the  practice  is  simply  a  conventional  one  due 
to  respect  for  public  authorities. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  believe  that  practically  no  passes  should  be  issued  except 
to  the  employees  of  the  issuing  railway  themselves,  although  some  would  favor 
issuing  them  to  employees  of  other  railways  traveling  on  official  business.  Per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  witnesses  consider  legislation  on  the  matter  unnecessary, 
but  not  a  few  believe  that  laws  would  be  helpful  in  aiding  the  railways  to  check 
the  evil.  Several  States  already  have  laws  prohibiting  the  issue  of  i)asses  to 
public  officers,  but  one  witness  maintains  that  the  effect  of  such  laws  is  really 
to  increase  the  number  of  passes,  since  officers,  being  unable  to  use  them  person- 
ally, demand  them  for  their  friends  and  supporters. 

Tiekethrokerage,^—'M.08t  witnesses  so  far  heard  on  this  subject  are  representatives 
of  railways,  and  these  almost  uniformly  favor  legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  unused  parts  of  passenger  tickets.  This  position  is  also  taken  by  several 
other  witnesses.  The  witnesses  who  discuss  the  subject  most  fully  declare  that 
ticket '  *  scalping  "  usually  consists  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  parts  of  tickets  which 
have  been  issued  by  railways  at  less  than  the  regular  rates  for  some  justifiable  rea- 
son,with  the  understanding  that  the  entire  ticket  shall  be  used  by  the  original  buyer. 
For  example,  round-trip  tickets  are  sold  at  reduced  rates.    So,  too,  through  tickets 
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are  often  issued  over  connecting  lines^  making  a  trip  considerably  longer  than  the 
shortest  jKMsible  railway  roate;  these  tickets  mnst  necessarily  be  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  those  over  the  direct  line,  so  that  there  is  opportunity  for  scalping  the  sep- 
arate conx>ons.  It  is  maintained  that  the  railways  already  usually  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  unused  i)arts  of  tickets  at  a  rate  such  as  to  make  the  fare  for  the 
distance  actually  traveled  the  same  as  that  which  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
ticket  for  that  distance  had  been  bought  in  the  first  place.  At  any  rate,  the  wit- 
nesses would  be  willing  that  a  law  prohibiting  scalping  should  include  a  require- 
ment that  unused  tickets  be  redeemed  in  this  way.  It  is  claimed  that  the  fear  of 
unauthorized  use  of  reduced-fare  tickets  has  a  material  effect  in  preventing  the 
sale  of  such  tickets  by  the  railroads.  The  general  public  suffers  more  from  this 
effect,  perhaps,  than  from  the  increase  of  ordinary  fares  necessitated  by  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  railways  through  scalping. 

These  witnesses  claim  also  that  ticket  brokerage  leads  to  many  fraudulent  and 
illegitimate  practices,  such  as  the  alteration  of  dates,  the  forging  of  signatures, 
the  counterfeiting  of  tickets,  and  the  stealing  of  tickets  by  railroad  employees. 
Moreover,  railways  themselves  have  often  connived  with  ticket  brokers  by 
selling  them  tickets  at  reduced  rates  with  a  view  to  secretly  drawing  a  larger 
proportion  of  trafSc  than  they  could  secure  under  open  and  equal  rates.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  this  latter  practice  at  present,  although  most  witnesses 
tiiink  it  is  not  so  common  as  formerly.  Some  believe  that  if  the  railways  should 
cease  to  patronize  the  brokers  they  would  be  driven  out  of  business,  but  the  more 
common  opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  large  part,  perhaps  the  most,  of  their  business 
comes  from  other  sources. 

Although  various  methods  have  been  proposed  by  which  the  railways  them- 
selves should  check  the  sale  of  unused  parts  of  tickets,  it  is  claimed  that  none  of 
tiiem  is  thoroughly  effective  and  that  the  only  sufficient  remedy  is  to  be  found  by 
direct  legislation,  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  States. 

CAPITALIZATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  judgment  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  and  fares 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  earnings  of  railways  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
question  whether  or  how  far  their  capital  is  inflated.  Several  witnesses  declare, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  amount  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  most  railways  is 
far  greater  than  their  original  cost  or  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  that  even  the 
bonds  in  many  cases  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  construction.  No  detailed  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  was  made.  Some  of  the  vritnesses  advocate  that  here- 
after the  issue  of  stocks  should  be  controlled  carefully  by  State  authorities  or, 
80  far  as  constitutionally  possible,  by  Federal  authorities.* 

Most  of  the  arguments  in  opx>osition  to  this  view  are  also  of  a  general  nature, 
pointing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  terminals  and  of  rights  of  way,  to 
ihe  large  expenditure  of  earnings  for  improvement  of  properties,  etc.,  as  indica- 
ting that  American  railways,  whether  at  first  overcapitalized  or  not,  are  not  now 
overcaxntalized.  It  is  also  urged  that  overcapitalization  in  any  case  has  practi- 
cally no  effect  on  rates,  which  are  determined  by  Gomx>etition  (a  statement  which 
is  questioned  by  one  or  two  other  witnesses) ,  and  that  it  does  not  deceive  invest- 
ors, since  the  market  value  of  the  stock  is  dei)endent  on  actual  earning  power.* 

One  witness  presents  detailed  comparisons,  showing  that  during  the  x>ast  decade 
the  capitalization  of  American  railways  has  increased  only  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  mileage,  while  the  capitalization  of  British  ndlways  has  increased 
much  more  raxndly  and  is  now  fuUy  four  times  as  great  per  mile  as  that  of 
American  lines.* 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  recent  well-known  tendency  toward  consolida- 
tion in  the  ownership  of  railways.  These  consolidations  take  the  form  either  of 
the  establishment  of  long  connecting  systems,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  the  common 
ownership  of  parallel  and  previously  competing  lines.  Little  detailed  evidence 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  process  of  consolidation  was  presented.  Members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  declare  that,  although  consolidation  may 
result  in  certain  advantages,  it  also  necessitates  more  effective  supervision.* 

RaUroad  officers  assert  that  consolidation  has  been  forced  in  certain  cases  by 
the  prohibition  of  pooling.  It  is  also  justifiable,  they  say,  on  account  of  the 
great  economies  in  management  and  the  improved  facilities  which  are  thus  made 
possible.  It  is  claimed  that  rates  have  been  reduced,  service  improved,  and  dis- 
criminations checked  by  the  consolidations  hitherto  made.* 

The  only  representative  of  railway  labor  who  mentions  this  subject  sees  nothing 
in  consolidation  to  which  to  object.' 

PROPOSED  INCREASE  OP  POWERS  OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

COMMISSION. 

There  is  a  very  general  feeling  shown  by  the  witnesses  representing  shippers, 
by  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  others,  that  the 
interstate-commerce  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
commission  has  found  its  powers  constantly  decreased,  especially  by  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  courts,  and  that  its  influence  is  at  present  chiefly  an  educational 
one.^  The  evils  of  railway  management,  these  witnesses  claim,  are  still  many. 
The  public  character  of  railways,  their  great  influence  upon  the  general  welfare, 
and  their  dex>endence  on  the  State  for  their  privileges,  justify  a  greater  degree  of 
Gk)vemment  regulation  of  railways  than  of  almost  any  other  branch  of  industry, 
and  a  degree  materially  greater  than  is  at  present  exercised. 

Several  railway  officers  recognize  the  public  character  of  railroads,  and  some 
are  willing  that  a  greater  measure  of  power  should  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  These  same  witnesses  and  others,  however,  argue  that 
the  rights  of  railways  must  also  be  considered,  and  that  legislation  must  not  pre- 
vent the  furnishing  of  proper  service,  the  payment  of  proper  wages,  or  the  earning 
of  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  It  is  thought  by  some  of  these  witnesses  that 
the  public  is  disposed  to  be  unduly  hostile  to  railways.  ^ 

OenerdL  power  of  oommisinon  over  rates, — It  is  proposed  by  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  prepare 
general  freight  classifications  and  schedules  of  rates  in  the  first  instance,  instead 
of  being  confined  as  at  present  to  action  on  complaints  concerning  established 
rates  and  to  the  mere  ability  to  declare  existing  rates  unreasonable  without  pre- 
scribing other  rates.*  Other  witnesses  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
commission  power  to  revise  tariffs  framed  by  the  railroads,  either  on  its  own  initia- 
tive or  after  complaint,  an4  to  reduce  or  change  unreasonable  rates,  fixing  the 
rate  which  shall  prevail.    Some  of  these  witnesses  hold  that  the  decision  of  the 
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commisBioii  in  these  cases  shonld  be  final  and  not  subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 
They  urge  that  the  commission  has  technical  knowledge  of  railway  matters  which 
is  wanting  in  the  judges.  Others  wonld  be  willing  to  have  the  courts  review  the 
deciflion,  although  they  would  have  it  enforced  pending  appeal.  Detailed  argu- 
ments are  not  presented  in  favor  of  this  x)06ition,  but  it  is  claimed  generally  that 
many  unjust  rates  stUl  exist,  both  rates  excessive  in  their  amount,  and  open  rates 
which  discriminate  between  different  places  or  classes  of  traffic.  The  power 
8imx>ly  to  declare  a  given  rate  unreasonable  is  very  ineffective.' 

A  few  representatives  of  the  railways  would  be  willing  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  revise  rates  of  to  fix  them  after  complaint,  but 
none  of  them  thinks  that  the  commission  would  be  competent  to  fix  rates  gen- 
erally in  the  first  instance,  and  most  believe  that  it  should  be  confined,  as  at 
present,  to  declaring  existing  rates  unreasonable.*  It  is  argued  that  the  making  of 
zates  even  for  a  single  railway  or  section  of  the  country  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
task,  and  that  no  body  of  men,  even  though  all  were  experts,  could  fix  rates  for 
the  entire  country.  The  infiuences  affecting  freight  traffic  are  so  numerous  and 
complicated,  and  so  constantiy  changing,  that  only  the  highest  skill  can  fix  rates 
even  approximately  fair  to  aH  interests.  Some  witnesses  claim  that  even  to  fix  a 
comparatively  limited  number  of  rates,  under  the  power  of  revision,  would  in 
many  cases  be  beyond  the  competency  of  a  body  of  five  men  not  especially  trained 
by  actual  experience  in  railway  management. 

It  is  urged  especially  in  this  connection  by  Mr.  Blanchard  that  the  power  to  fix 
rates  is  essentially  a  legislative  one,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  government  to  give  one  body  the  power  to  fix  rates  in  the  first  instance, 
to  investigate  as  to  comxdiance  with  them,  by  inspecting  the  accounts  of  railways 
and  otherwise,  and  to  judge  concerning  their  reasonableness  and  application.  In 
England,  which  is  appealed  to  as  an  example,  rates  are  not  fixed  by  the  railway 
and  canal  commission,  but  by  act  of  Parliament;  the  railway  and  canal  commis- 
sion is  restricted,  for  the  most  part,  to  purely  judicial  functions,  and  acts  only  in 
case  of  complaint.  Moreover  the  English  commission  is  composed  partiy  of  life 
members,  and  partiy  of  judges  who,  as  judges,  have  life  tenure.  This  gives  the 
body  a  judicial  spirit  not  found  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
is  subject  to  political  infiuences,  and  which  changes  frequently  in  its  membership. 
For  these  reasons  this  witness  especially  opposes  the  suggestion  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  final  power. 

Enforeement  of  commission^a  orders  pending  appeal, — Those  who  favor  an 
increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  often  lay  even 
greater  stress  on  the  desirability  of  making  its  orders  binding  on  the  noways 
pending  appe^  to  the  courts  than  on  that  of  giving  it  more  extended  power  as  to 
fixing  rates  in  the  iirst  instance.'  The  two  positions  are  not  always  clearly  distin- 
guished, nor  is  issue  always  clearly  drawn  as  to  them  between  those  witnesses 
who  favor  an  increase  in  the  reg^ulation  of  railways  and  those  who  on  the  whole 
oppose  it.  Some  railway  officers  are  willing  that  tiie  decisions  of  the  commission 
should  remain  binding  until  declared  unjust  by  the  courts,  although  part  of  them 
apparently  would  wish  to  make  this  only  as  a  concession  in  exchange  for  the 
privilege  of  pooling. 
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Those  who  favor  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  pending  appeal  declare  that  at  present  the  railways  yery  frequently, 
perhaps  nsnally,  disregard  the  orders  of  the  commission,  and  that  the  commission 
is  compelled  to  bring  snit  before  a  conrt  to  enforce  them.  The  court  takes  up 
the  matter  de  novo,  considering  not  merely  the  law,  but  also  the  facts,  and  often 
taking  entirely  new  evidence.  The  case  may  then  be  appealed  from  one  conrt  to 
another,  and  it  may  be  years  before  a  final  decision  is  reached.  Meantime  the 
rates  complained  of  have  remained  in  force,  and  the  injnry  may  easily  have 
become  irreparable,  or  the  occasion  for  the  complaint,  being  of  a  temporary 
nature,  may  have  disappeared.  The  right  of  the  shipper  to  collect  damages  in  view 
of  a  past  injnry  is  decidedly  ineffective,  especially  since  the  bnrden  of  excessive 
or  discriminating  rates  may  have  been  shifted  in  yart  by  him  upon  the  general 
community.  It  is  claimed  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  of  the  expense 
of  pushing  a  case  to  final  conclusion,  persons  injured  by  the  action  of  railways 
have  almost  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  for  relief. 
Much  more  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  associations  of  shippers  in  influencing 
railways  directly. 

Some  representatives  of  the  railways  opx>06e  also  this  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  presenting  similar  objections  to  those  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  argued  that  the  railways  may  be  injured  just  as  truly  as  the 
shippers  by  being  compelled  to  make  rates  unjust  to  themselves  pending  appeal, 
and  that  they  have  no  such  recourse  in  damages  as  the  shippers  have.  The 
courts  may  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  x)ossessed  by  the  commission,  but 
their  proceedings  are  subject  to  fixed  rules  and  the  judges  are  trained  to  consider 
the  principles  of  law  and  the  rights  of  property,  while  their  tenure  of  office  makes 
them  much  freer  from  political  and  personal  influences.' 

The  conclusion  seems  clear  from  the  testimony  that  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission  at  present  are  decidedly  limited,  probably  somewhat 
more  limited  than  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  interstate-commerce  act. 
The  suggestion  is  made  by  certain  witnesses  that  some  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  commission  itself,  tending  to  make  it  more  a  judicial  body,  would  make 
more  justiflable  an  increase  of  its  powers. 

OTHER  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

Aside  from  the  proposed  legislation  specially  mentioned  elsewhere,  such  as 
that  regarding  pooling,  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  issue 
of  passes,  ticket  brokerage,  railway  labor,  etc.,  various  other  suggestions  have 
been  advocated  by  one  or  more  witnesses.    The  most  imx)ortant  are  tiie  following: 

1.  Membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, — It  is  thought  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comnusfiion  should  be  increased  in  number  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  railway  business.  A  representative  of  the  railways  also  urges  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  should  be  railway  men,  familiar  with  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  business.' 

2.  Conferences  with  railways, — ^It  is  also  suggested  that  special  provisions  should 
be  made  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  for  conferences  between  the  commission 
and  representatives  of  the  railways,  with  a  view  to  promoting  mutual  understand- 
ing and  harmony.'  Such  conferences  already  held  are  said  to  have  proved  very 
useful.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  recommended  that  the  commission  should  issue 
a  monthly  bulletin  stating  all  complaints,  without  the  names  of  the  railways  or 
the  complainants. 

iBlaiichard,pp.66(^-e65;  Spencer,  pp.  282,  J383;  Tncker,pp.668,6e0;  Stic]mey,p.4A8. 
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3.  Publicity  of  cuxounts. — Numerous  witnesses  urge  that  all  of  the  affairs  of  rail- 
ways should  be  made  much  more  public  than  at  present.  Publicity  will  tend  to 
preTent  excessive  and  discriminating  rates  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  often  dissipate  prejudice  against  the  railways  by  giving  knowledge  of 
actual  facts.  Indeed,  it  will  promote  mutual  understanding  and  good  feeling. 
For  the  sake  of  securing  this  publicity  it  is  suggested  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  have  power  to  appoint  inspectors  to  examine  the  books 
of  railwa3rs,  and  also  that  reports  should  be  required  from  the  railways  in  much 
greater  detail  than  at  present.  The  public  character  of  railway  service  is  held 
especially  to  justify  such  publicity.*  The  advocates  of  publicity  include  several 
railway  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  two  or  three  prominent  railway  officers 
think  that  little  would  be  accomplished  by  the  insx)ection  of  books,  etc.,  and  that 
perhaps  some  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  railways.* 

4.  Construction  of  raUways, — ^Two  or  three  witnesses  representing  the  railways 
think  that  the  United  States  and  the  separate  States  should  restrict  the  construc- 
tion of  competing  railroads  as  a  protection  to  the  existing  lines.  Additional  rail- 
roads often  involve  a  needless  duplication  of  facilities,  waste  of  capital,  and 
excessive  competition.' 

5.  Control  over  toater  transportation, — ^It  is  suggested  by  one  or  two  witnesses 
that  the  absence  of  control  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  over  water 
traniqxirtation  results  in  unwarranted  cutting  of  rates  and  unjust  discrimina- 
tions between  x^ersons  and  places,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  extended  to  water  carriers  so  far  as  regards  coastwise,  lake,  and 
river  traffic.^ 

6.  Control  of  shipments  within  States, — It  is  urged,  from  both  the  standpoint 
of  shippers  and  that  of  railways,  that,  if  this  were  possible  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  be  desirable  that  the  National  Gk>vemment  should  have  control 
over  traffic  within  States  as  well  as  over  interstate  traffic.  Much  traffic  moving 
wholly  within  a  State  is  essentially  interstate  in  character.  Discriminations  are 
often  granted,  it  is  claimed,  on  traffic  within  a  State  with  a  view  to  influencing 
shipments  of  interstate  traffic;  while  inequalities  as  between  different  places 
easQy  arise  from  the  absence  of  control  over  intrastate  railways.^ 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

BaHroads, — ^Very  few  witnesses  on  transportation  who  have  thus  far  appeared 
before  the  Commission  have  advocated  government  ownership  of  railways.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  in  the  trust  investigation  advocated  public  ownership  of  railways 
as  the  only  effective  means  of  preventing  discriminations,  and  at  least  one  wit- 
ness in  the  transportation  investigation  suggests  this  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
favoring  public  ownership.*  Another  witness  submits  a  somewhat  detailed  arg^i- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  system,  declaring  that  it  will  tend  to  reduce  fares  and  rates, 
to  develop  the  country  more  rapidly  and  equally,  to  improve  the  condition  of  rail- 
way labor,  to  prevent  losses  and  wastefulness  arising  h'om  excessive  competition 
and  from  speculation,  and  to  produce  still  other  advantages.  It  is  believed  by 
this  witness  that  satisfactory  financial  results  could  be  obtained  from  the  rail- 
Toads  by  the  Gk>vemment,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  government  railways  of 
Prussia.    He  does  not  believe  that  there  would  be  as  serious  political  evils  as  those 
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which  exist  at  present  from  the  interference  of  private  railways  in  politics,  bnt  he 
declares  that  thorough  ciyil-service  reform  wonld  be  essential  to  the  greatest 
success. ' 

Several  railway  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  under  jirivate  owner- 
ship American  railways  are  furmshing  better  service  at  lower  rates  than  the 
government  railways  of  Europe.  This  statement  is  denied  by  one  or  two  other 
witnesses,  but  no  detailed  evidence  is  submitted  on  either  side.  These  officers 
insist  that  all  government  enterprises  in  this  country  are  extravagantly  managed 
and  that  government  management  of  railways  would  necessarily  be  less  econom- 
ical than  private  ownership.  They  urge  especially  the  political  danger  of  making 
so  many  persons  dependent  on  government  employment,  as  well  as  that  likely 
to  arise  from  sectional  conflicts  as  to  construction  of  railways,  rates,  etc.*  Two 
or  three  other  witnesses  aside  from  railway  officers  express  essentially  the  same 
opinions.' 

Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  presents  the  argument  against 
government  ownership  more  fully  and  broadly.  He  declares  that  the  large 
capital  invested  in  railways  and  the  great  complexity  of  their  management  make 
them  unfit  for  public  control,  at  the  present  stage  of  American  political  develop- 
ment, although  he  approves  government  ownership  in  Germany.  Individual 
initiative  turns  ability  most  strongly  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  service  by 
improved  methods.^ 

Oovemment  ownership  of  telegraphs  and  telephones. — On  the  other  hand.  Profes- 
sor Seligman  thinks  that  the  comparatively  small  capital  involved  in  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  business  and  the  relative  simplicity  of  their  management  favor 
public  ownership,  while  the  widespread  social  interest  in  these  facilities  makes 
government  ownership,  as  against  monopolistic  private  ownership,  especially 
desirable.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  are  becoming  as  necessary  as  the  post, 
and  the  same  arguments  which  justify  government  control  in  one  case  justify  it 
in  the  other.  ^  England  and  nearly  all  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  have 
public  telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  Several  other  witnesses  complain  of  the 
high  charges  for  telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  this  country,  and  express  them- 
selves in  favor  of  putting  these  facilities  under  the  Post-Office  Department,*  while 
one  or  two  express  themselves  as  satisfied  with  existing  conditions.^ 

RAILWAY  TAXATION. 

The  most  detailed  testimony  concerning  the  subject  of  railway  taxation  is  that 
of  Professor  Seligman.^  He  discusses  the  different  methods  of  taxation,  points 
out  the  great  difficulty  of  avoiding  double  taxation  as  well  as  of  preventing 
evasion,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  tax  based  on  net  receipts  is  most 
equitable.  Such  a  tax,  however,  would  in  practice  be  apt  to  result  in  evasions, 
unless  there  were  a  very  thorough  inspection  of  railway  accounts  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  difficulty  has  led  many  of  our  States  to  tax  the  gross  receipts  of 
railroads;  a  system  which  has  many  practical  advantages,  especially  in  view  of 
the  legal  difficulties,  under  our  Constitution,  of  the  just  taxation  of  stocks  and 
bonds.    The  tax  on  gross  receipts  is  also  favored  by  Professor  Johnson,  of  the 
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Usiyersity  of  Peniisylvania,'  Mr.  Callaway,^  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  Mr. 
Fiflh,'  of  the  Dlinoifl  Central.  Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  agricoltnre, 
United  States  Censos,  however,  favors  the  net-receipts  tax  on  the  ground  that  a 
groes-reoeipts  tax  tends  to  produce  high  rates  and  fares.** 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses  prefer  the  system  of  assessment  of  the  physical 
property  of  the  railways  for  the  general  property  tax.  Mr.  Reagan  thinks  that 
the  asBessment  in  that  case  should  be  made  by  the  State  railway  commission 
rather  than  by  any  other  authority.^ 

t 

GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

The  commission  has  taken  the  testimony  of  the  chief  officers  of  all  the  leading 
organizations  of  railway  employees,  as  well  as  some  testimony  of  representatives 
of  the  railways  and  of  other  witnesses,  as  to  the  conditions  of  railway  labor. 

QuaHJtcations. — Some  few  complaints  were  made  concerning  the  tests  as  to  phys- 
ical ability,  eyesight,  etc.,  and  concerning  the  age  limits  fixed  as  conditions  for 
employment  on  certain  railways.*  Railway  officers  state  that  somewhat  strict 
conditions  regarding  the  use  of  intoxicants  are  usually  imposed. 

Union  membenMp, — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  most  railways  make  no 
diflcrimination  against  members  of  the  various  broliierhoods  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  granting  employment  or  in  the  conditions  of  work;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
oocasioiially  there  is  such  discrimination,  especially  against  prominent  union 
leaders.  Although  the  United  States  statute  of  18d8  prohibiting  this  practice  is 
not  x>erhai»  openly  violated,  men  can  be  refused  employment,  denied  promotion,  or 
discharged,  on  various  pretexts,  where  the  real  ground  is  objection  to  union  mem- 
bership. Several  witnesses  think  that  for  the  sake  of  reaching  these  exceptional 
cases  the  law  should  be  made  even  more  stringent  and  the  penalty  more  severe 
than  at  present.    This  subject  connects  itself  closely  with  that  of  blacklisting.^ 

DimAarge  and  suspension. — It  is  also  claimed  by  several  witnesses  that  injus- 
tice is  sometimes  done  in  the  discharge  of  railway  employees.  Thus  men  are  at 
times  discharged  on  account  of  personal  whims  and  prejudices  on  the  part  of 
their  immediate  sux)eriors,  and  without  proper  hearing.  Employees  are  also  some- 
times suspended  for  various  periods  of  time  on  account  of  offenses  or  neglect 
of  duty,  and  occasionally,  it  is  held,  the  charges  are  unwarranted  or  the  penal- 
ties unduly  severe.  A  few  witnesses  think,  accordingly,  that  some  legal  restric- 
tion should  be  placed  upon  the  discharge  and  suspension  of  railway  employees, 
such  as  a  requirement  that  they  be  given  a  hearing,  preferably  before  a  high  offi- 
cer of  the  railway  company,  or  even  before  a  specially  constituted  court.^  A 
prominent  railway  officer,  however,  urges  that  such  a  requirement  would  seri- 
ously interfere  witii  effective  discipline,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  employer  for  his  servants,'  while  the  chief  oncers  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  orders,  in  a  joint  statement,  express  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of 
I^islation,  holding  that  these  organizations  themselves  afford  a  considerable 
degree  of  protection  against  unjust  dismissals.'^ 

Blaekiisting. — ^Testimony  was  submitted  to  show  that  the  practice  of  blacklist- 
ing, in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  quite  extensive  during  the  past  decade, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  since  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  by  the  United 
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States  arbitration  act  of  1898  it  exists  for  the  most  x>art  only  in  a  secret  form 
which  is  very  difficult  to  reach.  Railway  officers,  in  fact,  claim  that  the  prac- 
tice is  largely  dying  ont.'  It  appears  clearly  that  men  who  took  part  in  the 
Chicago  strike  of  1894  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  employment  there- 
after. Witnesses  believe  that  there  was  an  understanding  among  the  railways 
that  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  strike  should  not  be  employed.  The  letters 
which  were  given  them  by  their  former  employers  sometimes  contained  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  they  had  engaged  in  the  strike.  In  other  cases  the  very 
dkte  of  the  letters  gave  a  clue  to  employers.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  blacklists 
containing  the  names  of  strikers,  and  especially  of  leaders,  were  circulated  among 
the  railways.*  Several  witnesses  think  the  requirement  made  at  present  by  most 
railways,  that  applicants  for  employment  must  submit  letters  of  reconmiendation 
from  their  former  employers,  has  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  former  blacklists, 
especially  since,  as  some  believe,  secret  marks  are  at  times  attached  to  the  letters 
to  indicate  that  the  person  is  not  to  be  employed.' 

Several  witnesses  accordingly  urge  that  the  existing  penalties  for  the  practice 
of  blacklisting  should  be  made  even  more  severe  with  a  view  to  checking  these 
alleged  secret  practices.^  One  witness  thinks  that  the  employer  should  be  required 
to  give  a  discharged  employee  a  copy  of  every  statement  sent,  even  though  by 
request,  to  any  other  employer.  Two  or  three  others  doubt  the  necessity  of 
further  legislation,  one  railway  switchman  esx>ecially  declaring  that  the  require- 
ment of  recommendations  from  former  employers  has  a  good  effect  in  raising  the 
standard  of  service  and  shutting  out  those  not  worthy  of  employment.' 

Railroad  Y,  M.  C,  A,  and  hospitals, — ^Two  or  three  railway  officers  testify  that, 
at  least  on  their  own  roads,  considerable  effort  is  made  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  men  by  the  establishment  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  of  hospitals,  the  expense  being  borne  in  part  by  the  company.* 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

A  number  of  witnesses  testify  concerning  the  wages  of  different  classes  of  rail- 
way employees.  There  is  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  men  employed  on  trains. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  paid  for  the  distance  traveled,  a  certain  distance  con- 
stituting a  day's  work  and  any  travel  beyond  that  being  paid  for  as  overtime.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  track  hands,  especially  those  of  the  lowest  grade,  claim  that 
they  are  underpaid.^    No  special  legislation  in  regard  to  wages  is  suggested. 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  train  service  the  hours  of  labor  are  necessarily  very 
irregular.  A  certain  distance  must  be  covered  before  a  train  crew  can  be  relieved, 
and  the  time  required  may  be  short  or,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  may  be 
exceedingly  long.  Trainmen  are  not  inclined  to  complain,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  usually  paid  extra  wages  when  they  travel  more  than  a  cer- 
tain distance  or  when  they  are  at  work  continuously  for  more  than  10  or  12  hours. 
Laws  have  been  passed  in  some  States  to  restrict  the  number  of  hours  which 
trainmen  can  work  without  being  given  rest,  the  main  object  being  to  protect 
the  public  safety.  Most  representatives  of  the  railway  employees  are  not  dis- 
posed to  advocate  any  legislation,  beyond  perhaps  some  provisions  of  this  sort.* 
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These  witnesses,  however,  favor,  on  the  whole,  as  regards  most  occupations,  the 
legal  8-hoiir  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  several  witnesses  that  the  hoars  of  track- 
men, stationmen,  telegraphers,  etc.,  are  often  nndnly  long,  and  that  it  is  x>08sible 
to  shorten  them  by  employing  more  men.  The  chief  officers  of  the  brotherhoods 
of  locomotive  engineers,  locomotive  firemen,  railway  trainmen,  railway  conduc- 
tors, and  railway  telegraphers,  in  a  joint  statement,  express  themselves  in  favor 
of  legally  limiting  the  hours  of  employees  not  in  train  service  to  10  hours,  while 
some  others  urged  8  hours  as  the  legal  limit  for  these  employees.  > 

It  is  claimed  by  representatives  of  the  railways,  and  apparently  conceded  by 
representatives  of  employees,  that  there  has  been  a  material  decrease  in  the 
running  of  trains  on  Sunday,  and  that  it  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  railways 
to  relieve  their  men  on  that  day  as  far  as  x>OBsible.  It  is  pointed  out,  however, 
that  a  certain  number  of  passenger  trains  are  demanded  on  Sunday  and  that  live 
stock  and  perishable  freight  must  be  carried  through.  An  absolute  prohibition 
of  Sunday  traffic,  moreover,  would  often  result  in  stopping  trains  at  inconvenient 
places  and  in  keeping  men  from  getting  to  their  homes.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
laws  which  exist  in  several  States,  restricting  the  operation  of  Sunday  trains,  are 
often  evaded  in  various  ways.* 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  STRIKES,  ETC. 

The  railway  brotherhoods, — Several  witnesses  testify  concerning  the  orgamza* 
tion,  character,  and  working  of  the  great  railway  brotherhoods  and  orders.  It 
appears  clear,  both  from  the  statements  of  the  officers  of  these  organizations  and 
from  those  of  the  railway  presidents  and  other  persons,  that  these  bodies  are  gen- 
erally conservative  and  have  been  highly  beneficial,  not  only  to  their  members,  but 
to  the  railway  service  generally.  Much  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  elevating 
the  character  and  morale  of  the  members.  Mutual  insurance  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  nearly  all  the  bodies,  and  it  has  apparently  worked  very  successfully. 
The  relations  between  the  brotherhoods  and  the  railways  are  usually  friendly, 
although  a  few  of  the  railways  refuse  to  recognize  them.  In  many  cases  con- 
tracts concerning  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  are  made  directly  between  rail- 
ways and  the  brotherhoods,  while  in  other  cases  the  railways  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  representatives  of  the  brotherhoods  although  contracts  are  not  made 
directly  with  them.  It  is  claimed  that  the  organizations  do  not  seek  to  antago- 
nize nonunion  labor,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  many  railways  very  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  belong  to  the  organizations.  Two  or  three  witnesses  dis- 
ting^uish  sharply  between  these  standard  brotherhoods  and  orders  and  such  tem- 
porary organizations  as  the  American  Railway  Union,  which  are  claimed  to  be 
under  the  control  of  professional  agitators.^ 

Strikes. — ^It  is  stated  by  certain  railway  employees  that  strikes  are  probably 
somewhat  less  common  on  railways  than  in  many  other  employments.  It  is 
admitted  that  strikes  upon  railways  are  more  serious  in  their  effects  upon  the 
community  than  those  in  any  other  industry.^  Several  witnesses  refer  more  or 
less  incidentally  to  the  great  strike  of  1804.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly  the 
rule  of  the  organizations  of  railway  employees,  at  least  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  to  refuse  to  haul  cars  from  any  road  upon  which  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  organization  were  engaged  in  a  strike;  but  this  practice  having  been 
enjomed  by  the  courts  it  has  been  discontinued. 

Injunctions  in  strikes, — ^Much  testimony  was  presented  concerning  alleged 
abuses  of  the  power  of  injunction  by  the  courts  in  connection  with  railway 
strikes.  Instances  were  mentioned  in  which  injunctions  have  prohibited  the 
most  ordinary  of  acts  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  a  strike,  such  as  con- 
sultation by  officers  of  organizations  with  one  another  and  with  the  strikers,  and 
requests,  quite  without  any  element  of  intimidation,  to  employees  or  to  appli- 
cants for  employment  to  refrain  from  working.  >  In  other  cases  injunctions  have 
been  issued  to  restrain  employees  from  performing  criminal  acts,  such  as  destroy- 
ing the  property  of  employers.  It  is  claimed  by  witnesses  that  this  practice  is 
unwarranted,  since  sufficient  remedy  exists  under  the  criminal  laws,  and  that,  in 
fact,  a  person  who  is  accused  of  violating  an  injunction  of  this  class  is  deprived  of 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  protection  of  the  rules  of 
criminal  procedure.  Judges,  moreover,  it  is  held,  are  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against 
those  accused  of  contempt  in  violating  their  orders.  Several  witnesses  accord- 
ingly favor  legislation  restricting  the  power  of.  the  courts  in  issuing  injunctions. 
Most  of  these  suggestions  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  their  nature,  but  the  chief 
officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries, 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  a  national  law,  similar  to  that  already  enacted  in 
Kansas,  dividing  contempts  of  coui*t  into  two  classes.  Indirect  contempts — 
those  committed  outside  of  the  court — would  under  such  a  law  be  tried  by  pro- 
cedure similar  to  that  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  decision  would  be  subject  to 
appeal.' 

Especial  complaint  is  made  against  the  attempt  on  the  x>art  of  the  courts  in 
one  or  two  instances  to  compel  specific  performance  of  service  on  the  part  of 
employees.  Thus,  during  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  strike  of  1894  an  injunc- 
tion was  issued  by  a  Federal  district  judge  prohibiting  the  employees  of  that 
road  from  quitting  or  conspiring  to  quit  employment  in  such  a  way  as  to  crip- 
ple the  property  or  hinder  the  operation  of  the  railroad.  This  decision,  to  be 
sure,  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  invasion  of  natural  liberty,  although  the  court  held  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  combination  to  quit  employment  in  this  way  might  be  held  an 
illegal  conspiracy.  In  another  case,  when  a  strike  was  in  force  on  the  Toledo, 
Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railway,  an  injunction  was  issued  restraining  the 
employees  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  various  other  railways  from  refusing  to  handle 
cars  and  freight  coming  from  the  Ann  Arbor  road.  The  court  held  that  an 
injunction  could  legally  be  issued  not  only  against  the  railways  themselves,  but 
against  their  employees,  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Apparently  this  decision  has 
remained  in  force.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  witnesses  that  the  courts  are  espe- 
cially inclined  to  issue  injunc^tions  regarding  employees  of  railways  in  the  hands 
of  receivers,  and,  indeed,  that  sometimes  without  the  previous  issue  of  an  injunc- 
tion certain  acts  of  employees  upon  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers  have  been 
held  to  be  in  contempt  of  court.' 

Arbitration. — The  United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898  provides  that  either 
party  to  a  labor  controversy  on  interstate  railroads  may  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  act 
as  mediators.  If  mediation  fails  the  parties  may  each  appoint  an  arbitrator  and 
a  third  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  in 
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only  one  case  has  there  so  far  been  any  application  for  mediation,  and  the 
employers  in  that  case  refnsed  to  accept  mediation  or  arbitration.  Some  of  the 
ofBcers  of  the  railway  brotherhoods,  however,  think  that  the  act  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial moral  effect  and  needs  no  amendments  Several  officers  of  railways  are 
satisfied  with  the  act,  bnt  express  the  opinion  that  railways  will  not  arbitrate 
any  really  important  question,  snch  as  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  right  of  the  rail- 
ways to  employ  and  discharge  whom  they  will.  The  question  of  wages  is  so  vital 
to  the  financial  interest  of  the  railroads  that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  trust  it 
to  the  de^kion  of  outside  authorities.' 

Ckmipulsory  arbitration  is  deprecated  by  most  of  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
way employees,  as  well  as  by  the  officers  of  two  or  three  railways  who  testified 
concerning  the  matter.'  A  few  witnesses,  however,  think  that  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory ux>on  the  parties  to  railway  disputes  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  other  body,  which  should  have  full 
power  to  investigate.  The  decision  should  not,  most  of  these  hold,  be  enforceable 
at  law,  but  it  is  believed  that  public  opinion  would  compel  the  parties  to  conform 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  arbitrators.^  The  influence  of  public  opinion  is 
chiefly  relied  upon  also  by  those  who  think  the  existing  statute  sufficient. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

A  large  aumber  of  witnesses  representing  railway  employees,  as  well  as  two  or 
three  general  witnesses  not  connected  with  railways,  express  themselves  strongly 
in  favor  of  some  extension  of  the  liability  of  railway  employers  for  injuries  to 
their  employees.  The  railway  officers  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  pre- 
sented little  specific  opx>osition  to  this  demand. 

The  common-law  doctrine  concerning  employers'  liability,  and  the  modifications 
made  by  existing  statutes,  are  summarized  with  considerable  care  by  two  or  three 
of  the  witnesses,  a  large  number  of  court  decisions  being  referred  to.  The 
employee,  it  is  said,  is  supposed  to  assume  the  ordinary  risks  of  employment  as  to 
which  he  has  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
employer  is  liable  for  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  of  any  sort,  of  which, 
by  taking  reasonable  care,  he  might  have  had  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  failure 
to  provide  such  facilities  and  appliances  as  reasonable  care  would  demand.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  most  courts,  that  the  very  best  appliances 
should  be  furnished  by  the  employer,  although  it  appears  that  the  recent  tendency 
of  the  courts  has  been  toward  making  greater  requirements  of  the  employer, 
especially  as  regards  railroads.  The  employer  is  also  liable  for  failure  to  make 
proper  rules  for  the  conduct  of  work.  Comparatively  little  complaint  is  made  by 
the  witnesses  as  to  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  employers  in  these  regards.  No 
witness,  in  fact,  demands  that  the  law  of  employers'  liability  shall  be  made  as 
broad  as  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  employer  is  liable  for  a  limited  amount  of 
damages  on  account  of  injury  from  any  cause  whatever,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
tributory negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employee  injured. 

The  chief  demand  of  the  railway  employees  is  that  railways  should  be  made 
responsible  for  injuries  arising  from  the  acts  of  fellow-servants.  The  common- 
law  doctrine  is  that  the  employer  is  not  liable  if  he  has  exercised  reasonable  care 
in  selecting  his  servants;  he  is  ordinarily  liable  only  for  the  acts  of  those  having 
positions  of  superintendence,  designated  as  vice-principals.    With  regard  to  rail- 
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ways,  the  decisions  of  the  American  courts  appear  to  be  exceedingly  conflicting 
in  defining  those  who  are  considered  fellow-employees  as  distinguished  from  vice- 
principals.  Perhaps  in  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  held  that  all 
X>er8ons  not  possessing  the  power  of  direction,  although  they  are  in  an  entirely 
different  branch  of  the  service,  are  fellow-servants.  Thus,  the  railway  company 
is  not  liable  for  injuries  to  men  on  trains  arising  from  the  negligence  of  switch- 
men or  trackmen,  and  vice  versa. 

This  common-law  doctrine  has  been  modified  by  statute  in  a  number  of  States, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  railway  shall  be  liable  for  injuries  by 
acts  of  employees  in  a  different  branch  of  the  service.  Several  witnesses,  however , 
desire  that  laws  of  this  nature  shall  be  made  uniform  as  far  as  possible,  preferably 
by  Federal  enactment;  and  most  of  these  think  that  the  employer  should  be  made 
liable  for  injuries  to  employees  arising  fi*om  the  act  of  any  other  employee.  It  is 
declared  that  the  employees  have  no  choice  whatever  with  regard  to  the  fellow- 
servants  with  whom  they  are  forced  to  work;  whereas  the  employer  picks  out  his 
men  and  should  be  responsible  for  his  choice.  It  is  said  that  where  the  liability 
of  employers  for  the  acts  of  fellow-servants  has  been  extended  by  statute,  they 
have  become  more  careful  in  selecting  their  men,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  no  increase  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  employees.^  Mr.  Callaway, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railways  would  not  especially 
object  to  being  made  liable  for  injuries  to  employees  through  negligence  of  fellow- 
servants,  provided  a  similar  liability  were  imi)Osedupon  other  employers  and  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  limit  to  the  damages  collectible  were  fixed.* 

Complaint  is  also  made  by  various  witnesses  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
courts,  before  which  a  large  proportion  of  suits  for  damages  on  account  of  injury 
are  brought,  do  not  conform  in  their  decisions  to  the  statute  law  or  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  of  highest  resort  of  the  State  in  which  the  injury  occurs.  Fre- 
quently, it  is  claimed,  the  railways  by  some  device  carry  damage  cases  before  the 
Federal  courts  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading  the  statute  or  the  rule  of  the 
State  courts.  These  witnesses  favor  an  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  Federal 
courts  to  conform  their  decisions  to  those  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  the 
several  States.' 

RELIEF  FUNDS  OF  RAILWAYS.* 

It  apx)ears  from  the  evidence  that  some  half  dozen  of  the  leading  railways  of  the 
country  have  established  relief  departments,  supported  mainly  by  assessments 
ui>on  the  men,  while  the  railways  perform  the  necessary  routine  business  without 
charge  and  sometimes  make  regular  contributions  to  the  fund  or  supply  deficits. 
Employees  contributing  to  the  fund  are  entitled  to  certain  payments  in  case  of 
death  by  accident  or  to  weekly  allowances  during  incapacity. 

Complaint  is  quite  general  that  contribution  to  these  funds  is  practically  com- 
pulsory on  the  x>art  of  the  employees  of  the  railways  maintaining  them.  Three 
of  the  railways  openly  compelled  their  employees  to  join  the  relief  departments 
up  to  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of  June  1, 
1808,  which  prohibited  such  compulsion.  It  is  stated  by  several  representatives  of 
the  railway  employees  that  excuses  are  still  often  given  for  refusing  employment 
to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  become  members  of  the  relief  department,  or  that 
they  are  not  kept  in  the  line  of  promotion,  or  are  discriminated  against  in  various 
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wsys.  Witnesses  claim  that  employees  who  are  members  of  snch  departments 
often  lose  in  independence,  since  they  do  not  wish  to  forfeit  their  interest  in  the 
fund  by  striking  or  leaving  employment.  Mr.  Cowen  admits  that  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  the  applicant  for  employment  mnst  consent  to  contribute 
to  the  relief  department,  although  he  says  that  this  does  not  constitnte  compulsion, 
slnoe  no  one  is  forced  to  apply  for  employment. 

It  is  also  declared  that  the  railways  maintaining  relief  funds  require  those  who 
accept  pa3rments  from  them  to  release  the  company  from  all  further  liability  for 
damages.  This  practice  is  opposed  strongly  on  the  ground  that  the  employees 
pay  a  full,  and  in  some  cases  an  exorbitant,  rate  for  their  insurance  in  the  relief 
department,  and  that  the  receipt  of  money  from  the  fund  should  not  therefore  be 
any  bar  to  the  collection  of  damages.  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Cowen  that  this 
requirement  exists,  at  least  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  although  he  declares  that 
the  fact  that  the  men  have  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  if  they  are  willing  to  run 
the  risk,  relinquishing  their  claim  ux>on  the  insurance  fund,  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  complaints.  The  act  of  June  i,  1898,  declares  that  the  employer  shall  not  be 
rdeased  from  liability  beyond  the  amount  of  his  own  contribution  to  the  relief 
fund,  but  Mr.  Cowen  sa3r8that  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  an  absolute  release  is 
still  required  from  those  accepting  relief  from  the  fund. 

Most  witnesses  on  this  subject  urge  that  the  law  of  1898  in  these  two  regards 
should  be  made  more  stringent. 

SAFETY  APPLIANCES  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

The  United  States  act  of  1898,  requiring  railways,  on  or  before  January  1, 1898, 
to  equip  their  engines  and  cars  with  air  brakes,  automatic  couplers,  and  proper 
handholds,  was  only  partly  complied  with  by  the  railways  at  that  date,  and  an 
extension  of  two  years  was  granted  by  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  appears  from  the  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission ,  mostly 
taken  before  January  1,  1900,  that  the  railways  for  the  most  part  had  met 
"Qie  requirements  of  the  act,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  general  complaint.  It 
18  believed  by  witnesses,  including  several  railway  officers,  that  the  use  of  these 
appliances  will  have  a  very  material  effect  in  decreasing  injuries  to  employees. 
A  few  witnesses  recommend  that  acts  similar  to  that  of  1898  should  be  passed  by 
all  of  the  States  with  reference  to  railways  lying  wholly  within  their  borders.' 

Beport  of  a4xident8. — ^The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
think  that  railways  should  be  required  to  report  somewhat  more  in  detail  than 
at  present  concerning  accidents,  and  this  suggestion  is  upheld  by  representa- 
tives of  the  railway  brotherhoods.' 

OCEAN  AND  LAKE  TRANSPORTATION. 

American  merchant  mnrine. — ^The  Industrial  Commission  has  not  sought  thus 
far  to  make  a  detailed  investigation  on  the  subject  of  measures  for  developing  an 
American  merchant  marine.  Several  witnesses  in  connection  with  other  investi 
gallons  of  the  commission  have  commented  incidentally  on  the  desirability  of 
each  measures.  In  the  present  investigation  one  witness,  Mr.  Neall,  presents 
statistics  showing  the  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  American  ocean  vessels,  as 
compared  with  the  total  shipping  of  the  world  and  as  compared  with  the  freight 
exported  and  imi>orted  by  tins  country.  The  witness  estimates  that  American- 
owned  vessels  actually  suitable  for  transoceanic  traffic  have  not  over  800,000  gross 

tons  register  out  of  more  than  27,000,000  gross  tons  for  the  world's  shipping.    Our 
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American  shipyards,  he  says,  scarcely  bnild  any  ordinary  freight  steamers,  being 
entirely  occupied  with  naval  vessels  and  high-grade  paseenger  vessels;  and  the 
cost  of  freight  steamers  here  is  very  materiaUy  higher  than  abroad.  Since  he 
believes  it  wonld  be  impossible,  even  with  the  help  of  subsidies,  for  American 
shipyards  to  tnm  out  within  a  reasonable  time  any  large  nnmber  of  the  kind  of 
vessels  specially  needed,  Mr.  Neall  advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting 
Americans  to  bny  vessels  abroad  and  to  place  them  under  the  American  flag,  these 
vessels  to  be  prohibited  from  coastwise  traffic.' 

Condition  of  American  seamen, — Only  one  witness,  Mr.  Fnmseth,  the  secretary 
of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  examined  on  this  subject.  He 
states  the  amendments  to  the  navigation  laws  which  are  advocated  by  the 
Seamen's  Union,  and  presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  existing  conditions 
among  seamen  in  defense  of  these  demands.  The  chief  proposals  are  that  the 
practice  of  permitting  sailors  to  make  *^  allotments  "  of  their  wages  in  advance 
be  prohibited  on  the  ground  that  it  promotes  the  evil  of  crimping;  that  masters 
be  required  to  x>ay  sailors  the  wages  due  at  any  port,  so  that  they  may  quit 
employment  and  not  be  forced,  as  at  present,  to  continue  service  for  the  full 
X)eriod  of  time  agreed  upon,  usually  12  months;  that  the  required  air  space  in  the 
forecastle  for  each  sailor  be  increased;  that  the  majority  of  the  crew  be  given  the 
right  to  demand  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  vessel  to  assure  themselves  of 
its  safety;  that  a  certain  standard  of  skill  and  experience  be  established  for 
"  able  seamen,"  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  incompetent  men,  which  not  only 
depresses  wages  but  endangers  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  increases  the  work 
and  responsibility  of  the  experienced  men;  and  that  there  be  required  a  standard 
number  of  men  for  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage  and  rigging,  to  prevent 
the  common  evil  of  undermanning.* 

LaJee  transportaiion. — ^A  considerable  amount  of  testimony  was  presented  show- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  imi)ortance  of  its  influ- 
ence on  rail  rates,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  shipping  and  of  traffic.  No  special 
legislation  was  advocated  for  furthering  lake  navigation,  aside  from  general 
improvements  of  the  waterways  from  time  to  time.  Some  witnesses,  as  we  have 
seen,  favor  putting  water  carriers  under  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  lakes  to 
the  Mississippi  are  advocated  by  some  witnesses.' 

1  Neall,  pp.  166-184.         >  Furoseth,  pp.  666-700.  *  Keep,  pp.  710-731;  Carter,  pp.  578-582. 
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L  CAPITAI.IZATION,  CONSTRtTCTION,  AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF 

RAIIiWA78. 

A.  Are  American  zmilwayi  overcapitalised  Y — ^Ver^  little  evidence  was  submitted  to 
prove  that  railways  are  at  present  overcapitahzed,  bnt  tiiat  they  are  is  implied  in 
tiie  testimony  of  those  who  favor  Government  restriction.  See  paragraph  B, 
below.    The  subject  was  not  investigated  in  detail  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Clements,  a  member  of  the  commission,  testifies  that  it  is  imx)ossible  to 
estimate  even  roughly  what  projwrtion  of  the  $11,000,000,000  capitalization  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  represents  actual  money  cost.  He  knows  that 
many  roads  are  capitalized  at  at  least  twice  the  original  mvesknent.    (160.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  presented  a  table  comparing  the  cnanges  in 
mileage,  receipts,  and  capitalization  of  American  railways  from  1890  to  1898  with 
the  corresponding  changes  in  Great  Britain.  While  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  haseincreased  18.06  per  cent  during  these  eight  years, 
the  capitalization  of  our  railways  has  increased  only  14.G4  per  cent,  the  capitaliza- 
tion per  mile  of  track  remaining  almost  precisely  the  same.  The  gross  receipts 
have  increased  18.58  i)er  cent,  the  gross  receipts  per  mile  having  thus  only  very 
fili^itly  increased,  0.45  per  cent. 

m  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  number  of  miles  operated 
has  increased  7.9  per  cent  since  1890,  the  total  capitalization  of  railways  has 
increased  26.41  per  cent,  the  capitalization  per  mile  17.15  per  cent,  the  total  gross 
receipts  20.39  per  cent,  and  the  gross  receipts  per  mile  11.57  per  cent. 

The  capitalization  of  American  railways  is  |jS0,343  "per  mile;  that  of  British 
railways  (at  $5  -per  pound)  $261,895.  The  capitalization  per  mile  in  Great  Britain 
has  increased  $^,345  since  1890.  Although,  on  the  whole,  the  English  railways 
are  better  built  than  ours,  there  are  many  points  in  which  ours  excel. 

In  regard  to  railways  in  the  South  in  particular,.  Mr.  Fish  says  that  much  of 
their  property  was  destroyed  during  the  war  and  their  capital  was  thus  lost. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  inflation  and  overcapitalization,  going  as  far 
as  rascality,  during  the  reconstruction  x>eriod,  but  the  water  in  the  stock  has  since 
been  wix)ea  out  by  reorganization. 

G^erally  speaking,  in  fact,  there  has  been  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  fixed 
charges  of  American  railways  during  the  past  ten  years,  even  more  from  the 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  than  from  reduction  of  capital.  In  most  of  the 
recent  reorganizations  bondholders  have  had  to  reduce  their  rate  of  interest  from 
7  to  3  or  4  per  cent.     (330-832. ) 

Mr.  Fish  says,  further,  that  the  capital  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  been 
increased  from  $38,831,000  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  about  $186,000,000.  This 
increase  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  purchase  of  additional  lines ,  but  still  more  by 
the  thorough  reconstruction  and  reequipment  of  the  system.  Thus  the  weight  of 
rails  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  10  years.  Added  capital  is  secured 
by  the  sale  of  bonds  or  stocks,  as  the  condition  of  the  market  makes  most  desir- 
aole.  Bonds  have  for  a  long  period  been  sold  at  better  prices  than  those  of  any 
other  railway.  In  1895  3  per  cent  bonds  were  floated.  Bonds  have  always  been 
sold  at  par  or  but  a  little  below  par.  Stock  has  never  been  issued  below  par.  It 
is  first  offered  to  stockholders  at  that  rate,  and  what  is  not  taken  by  them  has 
always  been  sold  at  par,  except  once,  when  a  premium  was  secured.  Besides  im- 
provements made  with  new  capital,  probably  $20,000,000  of  current  earnings  have 
Deen  spent  in  making  improvements.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  very  lar^e 
natural  increase  in  the  value  of  the  right  of  way  and  real  estate  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  which  has  not  been  represented  by  addea  capitalization.  An  expert  esti- 
mate bv  the  mayor  of  Chicago  has  recently  placed  tne  value  of  the  terminals  of 
the  railway  in  that  city  at  ^,500,000,  but  tne  land  stands  on  the  books  at  proba- 
bly $200,(X)0.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  railway  large  cash  payments  were  made 
by  the  stockholders,  and,  although  some  of  the  stock  was  issued  during  the 
war  on  the  basis  of  an  inflated  currency,  there  is  absolutely  no  water  in  the  present 
capitalization. 
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The  niinois  Central  has  always  paid  semiannual  dividends,  the  rate  during 
recent  years  being  5  per  cent.     (326,  882.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  declares  that  the  practice  of  water- 
ing stock  is  practically  obsolete.  It  has  nsually  been  found  that  overcapitalized 
companies  very  soon  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  There  are  still  roads  whose 
stocKS  were  orijo^nally  largely  watered,  but  the  value  of  their  properties  has 
usually  gpreatly  increased.  Thus  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  New 
York  Central  m  New  York  City  has  increased  till  it  amounts  to  fully  the  entire 
capital  of  the  road.  The  methods  of  different  railways  as  to  exx>enditure  for 
improvements  vary  materially.  Many  of  them  h ave  improvement  funds,  supplied 
by  issues  of  bonds  and  stocks,  for  the  more  imx)ortant  outlays.  The  Lake  Shore 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  charge  nearly  all  improvements  to  oi)erating  expenses. 
(227, 228.} 

Mr.  Callaway  thinks  that  the  practice  of  letting  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  new  lines  to  railroad  officers  themselves  has  been  almost  altogether  discon- 
tinued, and  that,  in  fact,  the  railways  generally  are  managed  very  honestly.  (226 , 
227.) 

Mr.  INGALLS,  of  the  Chesai)eake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  the  present  capitaliza- 
tion of  tiie  railways  of  the  country  since  their  reorganization  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  reproducing  them.  Immediately  after  the  civil  war  the  people  were  anxious 
to  get  railways.  Companies  received  land  and  other  inducements,  which  they 
turned  over  to  contractors,  who  issued  bonds  and  stocks  almost  without  limit. 
Reorganizations  have  prov^  necessary,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  very  severe 
in  their  effects  on  investors.  The  present  cost  of  getting  terminals  in  the  cities 
would  be  enormous.  The  cost  of  ri^ht  of  way  in  the  rural  districts  has  also 
increased  greatly,  while  outlay  for  equipment  is  very  large.    (298. ) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  none  of  the 
lar&^e  and  well-established  railroads,  certainlv  none  of  those  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio,  could  be  reproduced  for  their  existing  capitaL  Neverthe- 
less there  have  been  many  mislocations  of  railways,  representmga  waste  of  capital. 
(818.) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  says 
that  on  most  of  the  railways,  especially  in  the  West,  stocks  have  been  issued 
largely  as  bonus  in  connection  witn  bonds.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  building  in  a  new  territory.  Sometimes  the  development  of  the  territory 
brings  large  profits  to  persons  securing  stocks  in  this  way.     (210.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  the  increase  of  securities  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  railways,  and  often  leads 
to  reduction  of  wages,  foreclosures,  and  other  evils.     (70.) 

B.  Sffeoti  of  overoapitaliiatioin  and  government  control. — Mr.  Reagan,  of  the  Texas 
nuHroad  commission,  declares  that  Congress  and  the  several  States  should  prohibit 
the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  bv  railroads  except  for  mon^  paid,  labor  done,  or 
property  actuallv  received.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  Texas  contain  such  pro- 
visions, designed  to  protect  the  people  from  imposition  by  means  of  watered  and 
fraudulent  stocks  and  bonds.  A  further  statute  of  Texas,  passed  in  1898,  provides 
that  no  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  shall  be  created  over  and  above  a  reasonable 
value  of  the  railroad  property,  except  that  in  case  of  emergency  the  railroad  com- 
mission may  permit  additional  boncU  to  an  amount  not  over  50  per  cent  above  the 
value  of  the  property.  In  order  to  prevent  overcapitalization  the  railroad  com- 
mission has  maoe  a  careful  valuation  of  the  various  railroads.  The  average  value 
per  mile  has  been  found  to  be  $15,759  and  the  aggregate  value  $141 ,117,176,  the 
capitalization  of  the  companies  being  $362,958,383.  The  method  adopted  by  the 
commission  in  making  valuations  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  cutting  and 
filling  and  the  character  of  the  material,  and  to  learn  from  construction  comnanies 
and  manufacturers  the  actual  cost  of  cutting,  grading,  ties,  rails,  rolling  stock,  etc. 
The  v^ue  of  the  right  of  way  is  also  ascertained,  and  an  allowance  of  about  6  per 
cent  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  charter  fees  and  engineering  and  counsel  expenses, 
and  another  allowance  of  about  6  -per  cent  to  cover  interest  during  the  i>eriod  of 
construction.  Although  opportunity  has  been  given  for  doing  so,  not  one  of  the 
valuations  thus  made  nas  Been  contested.     (341 ,  342) . 

Mr.  Reagan  criticises  the  dictum  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Smythe  v.  Ames  as  to  the  method  of  valuing  the  property  of  railways.  He 
declarestiiat  there  is  no  just  relation  between  tne  original  cost  of  construction 
and  the  present  value.  The  railroads  may  have  been  built  when  material  and 
labor  were  high  or  upon  an  excessive  contract.  Similarly,  the  amount  spent  in 
making  permanent  improvements  may  be  greater  than  the  present  value.  The 
amount  and  market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  can  be  no  just  measure  of  the  future 
value  of  a  railroad,  especially  since  market  values  fluctuate  constantiy  and 
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often  violently,  because  of  speculation  and  manipulation.  The  safer  method  is 
that  employed  by  the  Texas  commission — ascertaining  the  present  cost.  At  the 
same  time  tne  railways  are  entitled  to  demand  revaluations  of  their  property  from 
time  to  time  in  view  of  the  improvements  made  and  of  the  increased  value  of 
terminal  property,  etc.     (348-345.) 

Kr.  Kif  APP,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does  not  think 
that  overcapitalization  of  railways  influences  their  rates  materially  where  there 
is  competition,  although  when  the  reasonableness  of  rates  is  questioned  in  the 
courts  or  otherwise  the  cost  of  the  road  must  necessarily  be  considered,  and  the 
capitalization  may  affect  the  decision.  He  believes  that  Government  supervision 
over  the  issue  of  stocks  of  railways  is  therefore  justifiable.     (144, 145.) 

Professor  Johnson  believes  that  in  the  loner  run  the  watering  of  stock  is  likely 
to  tend  to  increase  railway  charges  and  to  decrease  wages.  The  percentage  of 
dividends  materially  affects  the  attitude  of  legislators  and  the  public  toward 
railways.  There  are  nothing  but  rough  estimates  as  to  the  real  value  of  our  rail- 
ways. Very  often  new  stock  issued  does  represent  increase  in  actual  value  and 
cost  of  plant.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Congress  has  constitutional  x>ower  to  con- 
trol the  issue  of  railway  stock,  but  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  and  Texas 
seems  to  favor  some  Gk)vemment  regulation  of  its  issue.     (60, 62.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  chief  of  the  division  of  statistics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  thinks  it  is  doubtful  whether  watering  of  stock  has  ever  had  any 
material  influence  on  rates  or  has  deceived  legislators  or  others  as  to  their  justice. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  now  no  x>ossibility  of  such  deception,  and  watered  stock  is  a 
matter  of  concern  only  to  investors.  The  rates  of  freight  are  determined  by 
world-wide  comx>etition  in  the  disposal  of  products.  To  increase  rates  beyond  a 
legitimate  level  would  shut  out  many  goods  from  transportation.  Wages  also 
are  little  affected.     (100, 101.) 

Moreover,  Mr.  Newcomb  continues,  the  cost  of  a  railroad  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  original  cost  of  construction.  Most  of  our  roads  were  built  cheaply  at 
first  and  have  been  greatly  improved  either  through  expenditure  out  of  earmngs 
or  through  new  capital.  Terminals,  tunnels,  bridges,  etc.,  are  often  overlooked 
in  estimates  of  cost.     (101.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
thinks  that  little  would  be  gained  by  Government  supervision  of  issues  of  stock 
by  railroads.  He  admits  that  there  has  been  and  is  overcapitalization ,  but  declares 
that  the  price  of  securities  indicates  it.  He  does  not  approve  of  the  watering  of 
stock.     (501.) 

C.  Ooveniment  regulation  of  oonstmetioii  of  railwayB. — Mr.  Blanch ard,  late  commis- 
sioner of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  believes  that  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
roads should  be  restricted  by  proper  governmental  safeguards.  There  are  more 
miles  of  railroad  in  this  country  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  tonnage  than 
in  any  other.  Existing  roads  need  protection.  The  multiplication  of  securities  of 
new  railroads  is  an  evil  similar  to  the  watering  of  stock  of  existing  roads.  The 
restriction  of  railway  construction  in  England  is  es];)ecial]y  referred  to.     (663, 680. ) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesax)eake  and  Ohio,  believes  that  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  be  required  for  the  construction  of  every  rail- 
way, in  order  to  prevent  the  building  of  parallel  lines  which  are  of  no  advantage 
to  the  pnbUc.  The  commission  should  also  require  that  sufficient  capital  be 
subscribed  and  fully  paid  up.  If  the  (Sovemment  is  to  regulate  railways,  it 
needs  also  to  protect  them.    (2870 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  also  believes  that  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  should  be  subject  to  Federal  supervision.  Unnecessary 
duplication  of  lines  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  last  two  financial 
panics.  The  witness  thinks  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  laws  of  many  States 
mtended  to  restrict  improx)er  construction  of  railroads.     (492,  508.) 

D.  Coniolidation  of  railwayB. — ^Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  testifies  that  the  consolidation  of  railways  has  gone  so  far  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  that  pooling  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of 
rates  are  no  longer  desired  by  the  railways.  He  oelieves  that  the  effect  of  such 
consolidation,  through  the  elimination  of  destructive  competition,  has  been  a 
general  reduction  of  rates  and  impartial  treatment  of  shippers.     ( 141 . ) 

Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  commission,  also  believes  that  the  tendency  toward  consolida- 
tion has  been  beneficial  in  the  same  ways  as  suggested  b^  Mr.  Knapp.  This  is 
e^;)ecially  seen  in  New  England.  At  the  same  time  he  considers  that  this  tendency 
makes  public  supervision  all  the  more  necessary.     ( 153. ) 

Mr.  Morton  believes  that  consolidation  of  railroads  is  very  desirable.  The 
country  is  bound  to  have  either  legalized  pooling  or  consolidation  or  Government 
ownership,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  the  second,  in  conjunction  with  the  first, 
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is  the  most  advantageous.  Consolidation  tends  to  redace  charges,  improve  the  serv- 
ice, advance  wa^es,  and  check  favoritism  to  individual  employees.  It  means 
great  economies  m  management  generally,  in  advertising,  in  preventing  the  run- 
ning of  unnecessary  trains,  etc.  Concentration  will  not  necessarily  tend  to  a 
complete  union  of  roads  throughout  the  country,  but  only  of  those  competing 
among  themselves  in  any  one  section.  It  can  come  only  gradually,  and  meantime 
legalized  pooling  is  desirable.     (490,  496,  497,  499.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway ,  likewise  believes  that  consoli- 
dation is  likely  to  greatly  check  discriminations.  It  may  somewhat  retard  the 
diminution  of  railway  rates,  although  the  reduction  of  rates  is  primarily  necessi- 
tated by  commercial  conditions,  the  necessity  of^getting  products  to  market  in 
competition  with  those  of  other  localities.  The  iilterstate-commerce  law  has  been 
more  strictly  observed  by  consolidated  railways  than  by  others;  this  is  notably 
the  case  with  the  Southern  Railway  itself,  which  5  or  6  years  ago  consisted  of  85 
or  36  separate  corporations.  The  average  rates  have  decreased  on  this  system 
about  7  per  cent,  although  they  have  not  been  reduced  as  much  as  they  would 
have  been,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  lines  had  previously  been  often  unable 
to  earn  interest.     (278.) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  consolidation  will  not 
entirely  overcome  competition,  and  that  agreements  between  railways  are  conse- 
quently desirable.  Consolidation  has  gone  far  in  New  England  and  the  South, 
and  with  generally  beneficial  results;  but  the  witness  doubts  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  consolidate  the  great  trunk  lines  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
seaboard,  on  account  of  the  many  large  local  interests  involved. 

Mr.  Ingalls  does  not  think  it  likely  that  all  the  railways  of  the  country  will 
ultimately  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  great  corporations,  and  believes  that 
such  a  result  would  greatly  strengthen  the  movement  for  Government  owner- 
ship, which  he  deprecates.     (296, 298. ) 

In  the  investigation  on  trusts,  Mr.  Stetson,  who  has  acted  as  counsel  in  various 
recent  railway  reorganizations,  testified  that  they  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  inability  of  the  corporations  to  meet  their  fixed  charges,  an  inability  which  has 
been  due  largely  to  ruinous  reduction  of  railway  rates,  partly  through  legislation 
and  partly  through  competition.  The  reorganizations  nave  been  made  to  avoid 
foreclosure,  and  suso  in  order  to  bring  in  sufficient  contributions  of  cash  to  improve 
the  property  and  to  wipe  out  floating  indebtedness.  Either  the  property  of  rail- 
ways has  deteriorated  from  an  inability  to  make  betterments  wnile  paying  fixed 
charges,  or  they  have  been  forced  to  incur  floating  debts.  Although  in  some 
insttuices  the  amount  of  capitalization,  including  bonds  and  stocks,  has  been  in- 
creased by  reorganization,  reduction  of  rates  of  interest  on  bonds  has  decreased 
the  total  nxed  charges.     (See  Vol.  I,  on  Trusts,  pp.  977,  978.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks 
the  consolidation  of  railways  under  single  management  leads  to  economy  in  cost 
of  service,  and  has  not  injured  employees.  In  some  cases,  where  small  roads,  pay- 
ing low  wages,  have  been  taken  into  large  systems,  the  employees  have  directly 
benefited.     (70.) 

Mr.  Stone  does  not  think  that  the  forbidding  of  pooling  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  about  the  consolidation  of  different  lines  of  road.     (638.) 

E.  Beeeiven. — Mr.  Vanlandingham  believes  that  railroads  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  dividends  to  pay,  are  especially 
likely  to  cut  rates  and  to  make  discriminations.  The  receiver  is  usually 
appointed  by  the  influence  of  the  majority  bondholders,  and  since  these  bond- 
holders frequently  control  the  stock  also,  the  receiver  is  apt  to  be  the  president  of 
the  railroad.  The  witness  does  not  consider  this  fact  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  owners  of  the  railroad,  and  probably  not  to  the  general  public.  It  is  not 
usually  true  that  the  insolvency  has  been  due  to  bad  management  by  the  officers, 
but  rather  to  the  excessive  capitalization.  The  reorganization  after  insolvency 
generally  wipes  out  the  original  stocks,  turning  over  the  property  to  the  holders 
of  the  first  and  second  mortgages.     (211, 212.) 

F.  Palaoe-oar  and  other  sabsidiary  oompaniee  (see  also  PritHite  cars,  p.  55). — Mr. 
Cat  J.  A  WAY,  of  the  New  York  Central,  declares  that  although  the  railways  have 
a  contract  with  the  palace-car  companies  to  pay  them  a  certain  mileage  in  case 
the  receipts  from  the  cars  do  not  exceed  a  certain  figure,  the  business  on  all  the 
important  roads  is  such  that  the  railways  really  make  no  payment  at  all  for  the 
use  of  the  cars,  and  their  profits  accordingly  are  not  decreased  by  this  system. 
The  attempt  of  railways  themselves  to  operate  sleeping  cars  has  usually  been  a 
failure. 

The  bridge  companies,  which  were  formerly  common,  have  mostly  been  merged 
into  the  railway  companies,  and  toll  for  the  use  of  bridges  scarcely  exists  any- 
where.   (226,227.) 
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Mr.  Ingalus,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  says  that,  while  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  railroadB  to  own  the  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  if  x>ossible,  the  operation  of 
through  trains,  toother  with  the  great  demand  for  snch  cars  on  special  occasions, 
makes  it  necessary  that  thev  be  held  by  private  companies.     (302.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinqham,  of  the  St.  Lonis  Traffic  Bureau:  The  so-called  ''car 
trosts  "  result  usually  from  the  poverty  of  the  railroads,  which  makes  them  unable 
to  buy  cars  directly.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  form  a  separate  com* 
pany  and  bnild  cars,  which  they  lease  to  the  railroad.  The  proportion  which  the 
payments  to  these  ''car  trusts"  bear  to  the  total  receipts  of  railways  depends 
upon  the  credit  and  the  standing  of  the  railway  comx)anies.     (209,  210.) 

O.  Land  gnuitL — ^Mr.  FiSH,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  refers  to  the  fact  that  that  road 
was  granted  bv  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  agency  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, all  the  alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  road  originally  built 
under  the  charter.  The  value  of  the  sections  reserved  by  the  Government,  which 
had  been  only  $1.25  per  acre,  increased  rapidly  after  the  building  of  the  road,  and 
the  lands  were  sold  at  from  $2.50  up.  The  railway  itself  has  sold  2,540,469  acres. 
(828.) 

n.   FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  OENERALL7. 

A.  F«di^  in  flxiag  freight  rates  and  influanoea  ailbotiiig  them.— Mr.  Blanchard,  late 
commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  x>oint«  out  the  very  great  complex- 
ity of  the  influences  which  must  affect  the  determination  of  freight  rates.  There 
are  often  many  different  railroads  reacMng  the  same  points,  and  these  roads  have 
imequal  facilities,  differ  in  length,  etc.  Bates  aresubjject  to  competition  between 
different  markets  all  over  the  world,  to  water  competition  in  many  cases,  and  to 
counUesa  other  influences.  Changes  in  the  cost  of  operation  and  materials,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  recent  increase  in  prices  of  steel  and  other  products,  should 
influence  rates.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  success  of  the  railways  in  securing 
uniform  and  fair  rates,  as  between  different  commodities,  sections,  and  places,  is 
very  remarkable.  Such  solutions  can  only  be  reached  by  conferences  of  railway 
officers,  and  it  is  now  the  tendency  of  the  law  to  prohibit  such  conferences. 
The  broad  adjustments  of  rates  which  have  been  reached  are  quite  generally 
satisfactory.    Not  one  rate  in  a  thousand  is  ever  questioned  by  anyone.    ^626 ,  627. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics.  United  states  Department  or  Agricul- 
ture, says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rate  which  is  excessive  in  itself.  A  rate 
must  he  compared  with  rates  on  other  roads  and  for  other  products  and  must  be 
judged  by  the  earnings  of  the  railway.  For  instance,  where  a  lumber  road  is  built 
which  haiQs  lumber  one  way  and  nothing  on  the  return  trip,  the  rates  would 
naturally  be  higher  than  where  there  are  loads  both  ways.  Rates  must  be  class- 
ified for  different  products  according  to  the  amount  of  each  shipped,  and  such 
classification  must  differ  in  different  places.     (99, 100. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb  declares,  further,  that  it  is  iixipossible  for  railways  to  maintain 
rates  such  as  to  give  them  more  than  a  normal  profit,  whether  by  means  of  x)ool8, 
watering  of  stocK,  or  otherwise.  There  is  always  a  large  amount  of  traffic  which 
is  on  the  margin  of  profitable  shipment,  and  the  rates  must  be  kept  low  enough 
to  secure  it.  Goods  come  into  competition  with  others  from  all  over  the  world, 
under  varying  conditions  of  transportation,  so  that  the  railways  must  haul  them 
at  such  rates  that  they  can  be  put  on  the  market.    (96,  101. ) 

Mr.  Calxaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  one  of  the  chief  influences 
affecting  rates  is  the  competition  of  producers  in  different  localities,  including, 
often,  comx>etition  over  the  entire  world.  Even  local  rates  are  considerably 
affected  in  this  way.  Thus,  if  an  industry  has  been  established  upon  the  New 
York  Central,  that  railroad  must  make  such  rates  that  it  can  compete  with  some 
other  establishment  in  the  same  business  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  else- 
where. Unless  a  railroad  looks  after  the  producers  along  its  lines  those  pro- 
ducers will  be  driven  out  of  business  and  ultimately  the  railroad  will  be 
driven  out  of  business.  Similarly,  the  competition  of  producers  in  foreign 
countries  makes  it  necessary  to  adjust  rates  to  enable  domestic  producers  to 
do  business,  and  this  influence  is  sufficient  to  prevent  excessive  charges  in  most 
cases.  There  would  accordingly  be  little  danger  of  extortionate  charges  if 
pooling  were  allowed  among  railways.  Mr.  Callaway  illustrates  this  general 
argument  by  reference  to  his  experience  in  being  practically  compelled  to  make 
roecial  rates  on  copper  from  Butte,  Mont.,  to  enable  mines  there  to  compete  with 
the  Chile  mines  in  the  Ldverpool  market.    (223,  226,  235. ) 

Mr.  SncKNET,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railwav,  declares  it  is 
impossible  by  any  theorv  to  determine  what  shsdl  be  the  just  relation  between 
charges  for  different  classes  of  freight.  Judge  Cooley  held  that  a  reasonable 
zate  most  be  baaed  on  the  cost  of  carriage,  but  rates  never  have  been  so  based 
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and  never  can  be.  It  does  not  cost  more  to  hanl  a  ton  of  first-class  goods  than  one 
of  fifth-class  goods,  bnt  the  rates  can  not  be  made  the  same.  Bates  mnst  be  made 
such  in  every  case  as  to  secnre  the  traffic.  It  may  be  true  that  any  particular 
commodity  already  produced  must  of  necessity  be  moved  over  a  particular  railroad 
and  must  pay  the  rate  fixed.  But  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  commodity  shall 
be  produced  at  that  place.  If  rates  on  wheat  from  Dakota  be  made  so  hign  that 
the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  raise  wheat  he  will  stop  raising  it.  If  a  stone  quarry 
is  discovered  the  owner  must  find  out  how  much  he  can  get  for  his  product  at 
the  markets,  and  he  will  not  quarry  stone  at  all  unless  he  can  get  railroad  rates 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  do  so  at  a  profit.  Practically,  so-called  local  rates  are 
always  competitive. 

Similarly  it  is  impossible  to  keep  rates  fixed  permanently  after  they  have  once 
been  established.  As  conditions  change,  rates  must  change  accordingly.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  flour  shipments  from  Minneapolis,  the  rates  must  fluctuate 
frequently  with  the  price  of  flour.  The  millers  do  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  of 
more  than  two  or  three  cents  x>er  hundred  pounds,  and  small  differences  in  freight 
rates  thus  affect  them.  If  the  freight  rates  were  uniform  the  mills  could  only  be 
run  at  occasional  seasons,  especially  since  the  mills  seldom  have  facilities  for 
storing  large  quantities  of  flour. 

The  attempt  to  maintain  steady  rates  by  traffic  associations  has  always  failed. 
Thus  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  attempted  to  maintain  rates  on  the  trunk  lines 
from  1894  to  1898,  but  they  actually  decreased,  and  even  more  rapidly  than  during 
the  two  years  preceding  1894,  which  were  years  of  hard  times  quite  as  much  as 
those  after  1894. 

The  witness  especially  deprecates  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  of  any  other  governmental  body  as  regards  rates.     (460-463. ) 

Mr.  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  says  that  speciid  rates  are  usually 
made  on  potatoes  and  similar  bulky  classes  of  produce.  A  uniform  classifica- 
tion is,  however,  desirable  in  those  cases  where  the  goods  are  put  under  a  gen- 
eral class.  The  witness  cited  instances  where  special  low  rates  have  been  given 
on  potatoes  and  similar  products  from  the  Northwestern  States  in  view  of  heavy 
crops  or  other  special  market  conditions,  enabling  products  to  be  moved,  which 
otherwise  would  not  be.  The  volume  of  business  in  these  products  in  the  North- 
western States  is  much  larger  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and  the  railway 
rates  are  considerably  lower.     r484, 485. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  the  attempt  to  fix  maxi- 
mum rates  for  an  entire  State  or  section  is  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  the  different  conditions.  Thus,  in  Illinois,  where  the  law  gives  ample  power, 
it  has  been  found  imx)ossible  to  fix  a  maximum  rate,  in  justice  to  some  roads  and 
to  certain  conditions,  which  shall  not  be  considerably  higher  than  the  actual  rates 
fixed  by  the  railroads  in  most  other  cases.     (421. ) 

Uniform  mileage  rates. — Mr.  Dousman,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  thinks  that 
freight  rates  should  be  practically  fixed,  not  changed  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  feasible  to  have  uniform  mileage  rates  between  different  places  in  the  same 
general  section  of  the  country.  Tne  witness  refers  to  the  declaration  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  Western  railroad  that  that  road  would  like  to  see  its  freight  rates 
made  permanent,  but  that  each  road  fears  that  some  other  road  will  get  the 
advantage,  and  hence  tends  to  cut  rates.     (359, 361.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Tox)eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
thinks  that  an  attempt  to  fix  railway  freight  rates  on  the  basis  of  mileage  would 
have  the  same  effect  upon  business  as  a  complete  revolution  in  the  customs  tariff. 
Moreover,  the  mileage  rate  would  necessarily  have  to  be  very  high  in  order  to  be 
fair  to  railroads  in  the  less  populous  sections.  The  time  when  the  uniform  rate 
can  be  established  is  very  remote  indeed.  Crop  conditions  and  other  temi)orary 
circumstances  must  also  be  considered  in  making  rates.     (498, 499.) 

B.  Are  exiitmg  rates  reaaonableY — 1.  OeneraJly, — Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner 
of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  declares  it  is  not  true  that  American  railway  rates 
are  made  arbitrarily  or  that  they  are  excessive.  The  rates  have  been  greatly 
reduced  and  the  adjustments  have  been  forced  by  natural  l^ws  of  competition. 
There  is  no  absolute  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the  reasonableness  of  rates. 
The  success  of  American  railways  in  competing  with  water  transportation  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  their  rates  are  exceedingly  low.     (630.) 

Mr.  CowEN  believes  that  the  railway  rates  in  the  United  States  are,  if  anything, 
abnormally  low.  In  the  central  section  of  the  country,  he  thinks,  local  rates  are 
almost  as  low  as  through  rates.  On  the  Southern  railways  the  local  rates  are  higher, 
but  this  is  justified  by  the  sparse  population  and  light  traffic.  The  great  mining 
and  steel  industries  of  Pennsylvania  furnish  exceedingly  dense  traffic  to  the  rasl- 
ways;  hence  low  local  rates  are  possible.    (318.) 
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Mr.  Ripley,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  says  that  the  lines  in  the 
East  are  largely  consolidated  into  a  few  hands;  in  New  England  there  are  practi- 
cally only  two  railroad  corporations,  and  yet  there  is  less  complaint  there  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Things  become  more  settled  as  a  com- 
mnni^  becomes  older;  but  Mr.  Ripley  thinks  that  the  great  reason  for  the  tran- 
quility in  the  Eastern  States  is  that  the  people  along  the  lines  are  interested  in 
tne  rsdlroad  properties.    (598.) 

Compared  witn  the  rates  in  the  past,  and  considering  the  improved  methods  of 
handling  business,  Mr.  Mallory  tninks  that  existing  rates  are  reasonable.     (588. ) 

Mr.  dfALXiAOHER  statcs  that  at  his  mill,  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  freight  paid  on 
coal  is  nine  times  its  value  at  the  mine;  and  he  knows  of  a  mill  in  western 
Kansas  where  the  freight  paid  on  coal  is  ten  times  its  value  at  the  mine.     (543.) 

This  question  is  also  touched  by  many  points  in  paragraph  A,  above. 

2.  Mississippi  Valley  railroads. — Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
points  out  that  the  statistics  show  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees 
during  the  hard  times  from  1898  to  1897  was  twice  as  great  relatively  in  the  Missis- 
sippi vallej^as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  average  rate  of  transporta- 
tion is  less  in  the  two  chier  groups  of  railways  in  that  valley  than  in  almost  any 
other  locality.  There  were  more  oankruptcies  among  these  railways  during  the 
hard  times  than  elsewhere.  The  witness  implies  that  railway  rates  have  oeen 
unduly  reduced  in  that  section.  The  physical  condition  of  the  railroads  is  now 
as  satisfactory  as  that  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  earlier  watered  capital  has  been 
destroyed  by  reorganization.     (821 ,  322, 380. ) 

3.  Decrease  in  rates. — Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  a  careful  statistical  comparison  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  through- 
out the  country  has  declined  from  1.9  cents  m  1867  to  0.8  cent  in  1897.  The 
former  figure  is  probably  too  low,  because  statistics  were  available  only  from 
the  largest  roads,  having  the  lowest  rates.  The  average  rate  on  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  Railroad  in  1870  was  8.194  cents;  in  1897,  0.617;  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  3.596  cents  in  1869,  0.791  cent  in  1897;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  2.376  cents  in  1865, 1.008  in  1897.  On  the  Georgia  Railroad  the  average  rate 
in  18iS6  was  3.552  cents;  in  1897, 1.112  cents.  On  the  Louisville  and  NasnviUe, 
3.007  cents  in  1867,  0.791  in  1897.    All  the  figures  given  are  those  in  gold.     (108.) 

Mr.  Newcomb  refers  especially  to  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  grain  during 
the  past  forty  years.  The  only  case  of  increase  was  after  the  special  reduction  made 
in  1890  to  relieve  the  farmers  at  a  time  of  exceedingly  low  prices,  but  this  increase 
did  not  bring  rates  back  to  their  former  level.  The  decrease  in  rates  has  been 
greater  than  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  grain.  The  average  rate  per  ton  yer  mile 
on  grain  in  1896  was  only  44  per  cent  as  great  as  in  the  years  1867-1872,  while 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  67  i)er  cent  of  the  price  at  the  former  period,  and 
the  average  price  of  other  products  from  44  to  65  per  cent.  The  rate  for  all- 
rail  transportation  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  39  cents  in  1858,  12.5 
cents  in  1897.  The  rate  for  part-rail  and  part-water  transportation  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  was  20.76  cents  in  1868,  7.37  cents  in  1897.  In  all-water  transporta- 
tion one  bushel  of  wheat  would  pay  for  carrying  5.78  bushels  in  1868,  for  17.25 
bushels  in  1897.  The  rates  on  beef  and  live  stock  have  decreased  from  one-third  to 
one-half  since  1879.*   (101, 108.) 

Mr.  BLANCELA.RD  also  compaied  the  existing  freight  rates  with  those  at  earlier 
periods,  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  charges.  In  1873  there  were 
70,268  miles  of  railway,  and  the  average  charge  was  2.21  cents  per  ton  per  mile 
for  168.000,000  tons  carried.  In  1895  there  were  179,162  miles  of  railway,  and  the 
average  freight  rate  was  0.839  cent  for  763,800,000  tons. 

The  reduction  in  dividends  of  railways  also  shows  how  low  the  rates  are.  The 
dividends  jwr  mile  of  railway  in  1895  were  equal  to  only  40  per  cent  of  the  divi- 
dends pMBr  mile  of  railway  in  1872.  The  gross  receipts  upon  each  ton  of  freight 
moved  in  1895  averaged  97  cents,  regardless  of  distance,  and  48  cents  was  the  aver- 
age receipt  for  each  passenger  carried.  The  dividend  payments  in  that  year 
were  only  equal  to  7.2  cents  per  ton  and  3.6  cents  per  passenger  carried.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  dividends  on  railway  capital  in  1895  was  only  1.57  per  cent,  while 
68  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  capital  paid  no  dividends.     (630,  631.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railway  rates 
have  been  reduced  through  competition  of  different  kinds  to  such  low  figures 
that  further  extensive  rate  wars  or  serious  discriminations  between  individuals 
or  places  will  practically  be  impossible.  Thus,  on  the  New  York  Central  the 
avera^rate  received  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  has  been  reduced  from  1.88 
cents  in  1870  to  0.59  cent  in  1898.  These  reductions  have  been  rendered  pos- 
sible by  cheai)er  cost  of  transportation,  through  use  of  larger  cars  and  engines, 
superior  rails,  etc.    (228.) 
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4.  Foreign  freight  rates  and  service  (see  also  under  Oovemment  oumership, 
p.  125  ff). — Mr.  Vanlandingham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  does  not  believe 
that  the  freight  rates  in  this  country  are  exorbitant.  They  average  lower  than 
in  any  Euroi)ean  country,  although  this  is  not  true  of  local  traffic,  the  average 
being  reduced  by  the  low  rates  on  general  traffic.  Comparisons  are  difficult  on 
account  of  different  methods.  Thus  in  Ena^and  transportation  covers  delivery 
to  the  place  of  business  of  the  consignee.  Wages  are  very  much  higher  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe.     (201,  204.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  likewise  declares  that  railway  rates  in 
this  country  are  reasonable,  being  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Although  some  of  the  short-haul  rates  are  as  high  as  in  other  countries,  this  is 
necessitated  by  the  small  amount  of  business.  Undoubtedly  the  long  hauls  of 
American  roaas  are  one  element  in  making  the  low  rates  possible.     (278,  279. ) 

Mr.  Blanch ARD  says  that  American  rates  are  certainly  the  lowest  j^revailing 
in  any  country  and  the  service  the  quickest  and  best.  In  1886  a  British  writer 
pointed  out  that  the  freight  rate  on  grain  and  flour  from  Liverpool  to  Birming- 
ham, 97  miles,  was  |8.01  per  ton,  while  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
1,000  miles,  was  $5.60  per  ton.  Another  English  writer,  in  1886,  said  that  the 
average  ton-mile  rate  on  English  roads  was  probably  not  under  8  cents,  which 
was  three  times  the  amount  charged  on  the  principal  American  lines.    (630, 631.) 

Mr.  Stone  believes  that  the  facilities  for  tne  transx)ortation  of  persons  and  of 
property  are  much  better  in  this  country  tlian  elsewhere  and  tnat  the  time  of 
travel  is  shorter  here  and  the  regularity  of  service  is  greater.  A  commission 
from  the  Continent,  which  came  here  not  many  years  ago  to  investigate  the 
matter,  rei)orted  that  railroad  travel  here  is  much  faster.  Mr.  Stone  admits  that 
the  fairest  comparison  would  be  one  between  our  railroads  as  a  whole  and  the 
railroad  service  as  a  whole  in  western  Euroi)e,  and  that  he  has  not  seen  a  com- 
parison made  upon  this  line.  He  believes  that  there  are  more  miles  of  road  to 
the  square  mile  in  England  and  western  Europe,  and  that  discriminations  are  not 
a  serious  question  there,  as  they  are  here.     (536,  538.) 

C.  Pnblicatioii  of  tariib. — Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Newcomb  both  declare  that 
publicity  of  railway  rates  is  the  first  requisite  of  regulation.  Books  and  accounts 
should  be  subject  to  inspection,  on  account  of  the  essentially  public  nature  of 
railway  business.     (62,100.) 

Mr.  Morton  thinks  that  the  requirement  that  railways  shall  post  their  rates 
conspicuously  in  every  office  is  a  good  deal  of  a  farce  and  causes  unnecessary 
trouDle  and  expense.  Not  one  intelligent  man  out  of  a  hundred  can  ascertain 
from  the  published  tariffs  any  one  rate  within  probably  24  hours.  It  might  be 
possible  to  publish  rates  clearly  if  the  attempt  were  not  made  to  include  so  many 
stations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  that  rates  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  eminently  desirable  and  has  proved  bene- 
ficial. The  publication  of  passenger  rates  as  distinguished  from  freight  rates  is 
desirable  and  not  unduly  complicated.     (491 ,  493. ) 

Mr.  Stickney  says  that  while  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  that  tariffs  of  local  rates  and  also  of  joint  rates  should  be  posted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  ordinary  8hipx>er  can  himself  ascertain  the  rates  m  any  particular 
instance,  the  actual  carrying  out  of  this  requirement  is  impossible.  There  are 
such  innumerable  railway  stations  and  commodities  that  it  would  require  several 
billions  of  rates  to  make  a  complete  tariff.  Several  years  ago  the  Western  rail- 
ways showed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their  printed  tariffs,  each 
having  volumes  as  large  as  a  small  trunk,  and  although  they  admitted  that  the 
ordinary  man  could  not  ascertain  the  legal  rate  by  inspecting  these  tariffs,  the 
commission  did  not  attempt  to  require  anything  further.  The  witness  presumes 
that  the  tariffs  filed  by  his  own  company  with  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion include  5,000  or  6,000  sheets.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ordinary  man 
usually  learns  the  rates  on  standard  products  from  his  own  local  station  to  ti^e 
leadingmarkets.     (458, 459.) 

Mr.  Bird,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  in  reply  to  these  statemente  of  Mr.  Stickney,  says  that  the  publication 
of  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  decidedly  beneficial. 
The  Western  railroads  as  a  rule  maintain  agencies  in  Washington  especially  to 
examine  the  tariffs  of  other  roads.  The  courts  hold  that  no  tariff  can  be  intro- 
duced as  evidence  in  a  suit  unless  it  has  been  duly  filed  with  the  commission 
according  to  the  law.     (477. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  does  not 
believe  that  published  tariffs  are  so  complicated  that  experienced  shippers  and 
railway  officers  can  not  find  the  rates  by  means  of  them.  There  is  not  a  larjB^ 
shipping  firm  in  Chicago,  for  example,  which  does  not  keep  tariff  rates  in  its 
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office.     Most  of  the  large  shippers  have  special  traffic  managers  to  l(X)k  after  such 
matters.     (674.) 

D.  Oaailieation  of  freight — 1.  General  principles. — Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the 
Western  Classiiication  Committee,  explains  that  classification  is  the  basis  of 
freight  rates.  When  an  article  is  presented  for  shipment  the  classification  is 
examined  and  the  rate  nx>on  the  article  is  determined  by  the  class  to  which  it  is 
aangned.  Balk  and  value  are  the  two  controlling  features  in  the  classification 
of  freight.  Value  determines  what  an  article  will  stand;  bulk  represents  the 
accommodation  furnished  by  the  carrier.  Probably  the  greater  quantity  of 
freight  consists  of  articles  which  are  shipped  at  commodity  rates  outside  of  the 
classification,  such  as  wheat,  coal,  pork,  etc.     (568,  569.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  states  that  classifi- 
cation is  based  on  value,  bulk,  and  risk.  The  question  what  an  article  is  able  to 
stand,  in  view  of  its  value,  is  also  taken  into  consideration.     (564.^ 

Mr.  Kri.t.ky,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
siders that  the  classification  of  the  goods  is  the  basis  of  the  power  of  the  railroads 
in  influencing  commodities.  The  railways  at  present  can  fix  the  final  classific  l- 
tion  of  any  commodity,  and  there  ia  no  redress  except  by  appeal  to  the  committee 
of  officials  which  makes  the  classification.     ( 191 . ) 

2.  Classification  committees. — Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the  Western  Classifica- 
tion Committee,  states  that  this  committee  establishes  the  freight  classification  for 
the  roads  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  committee  is  composed  of  a 
delegate  from  each  road,  usually  the  assistant  freight  agent,  sometimes  the  general 
freight  agent  or  the  traffic  agent,  sometimes  the  commercial  and  general  agent. 
Theby-laws  of  the  committed  provide  for  two  meetings  each  year;  but  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  have  an  extra  meeting.  The  chairman  presides  at  meetings,  decides 
questions  on  the  construction  of  the  classification  in  the  intervals  between  meet- 
ings, and  rules  upon  new  articles  presented  for  classification  which  are  not  already 
provided  for.  Changes  are  constantly  made  at  the  semiannual  meeting,  but  they 
are  not  very  numerous.  All  rulings  are  operative  on  the  roads  in  the  territory 
as  soon  as  published.     ( 567, 568. ) 

Mr.  BiPL£Y  states  that  shipx)ers  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
Western  dHassification  Committee,  in  person  or  by  attorney,  and  presenting  their 
cases.  He  thinks  that  shippers  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  privileges  in 
respect  to  the  presentation  of  their  desires  before  the  Western  Classification  Com- 
mittee.    (570.) 

Mr.  Bird  sajrs  that  business  men  and  others  wishing  changes  in  classifications 
are  permitted  to  appear  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Western  Classification 
Committee  during  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  association  itself.  This 
subcommittee  passes  on  the  questions  submitted  in  part  and  submits  the  others 
in  due  form  to  the  association.  Bequests  for  changes  are  usually  made  by  those 
who  hope  to  get  some  special  advantage  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others. 
(478.) 

Mr.  Tucker  says  that  the  Eastern  Classification  Committee  is  composed  of  6 
members  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  9  others;  15  in  all.  (558.) 
.  3.  Uniformity  of  dassiftcation. — Mr.  Newcomb  says  that  there  are  at  present 
three  more  or  less  uniform  systems  of  classification  or  freight  in  this  country — one 
in  the  Northern  and  Central  States  (the  Official) ,  one  in  the  Western  States,  and 
one  in  the  South.  These  classifications  differ  in  important  respects,  a  thing  which 
18  justified  by  the  differences  in  the  character  of  tne  products  chiefiy  hauled.  A 
nmform  dassification  for  through  freight  would  be  desirable,  but  there  would 
he  too  many  exceptions  as  to  local  traffic.  (100. ) 

Mr.  Reagan  says  that  the  State  of  Texas  has  adopted  practically  the  Western 
classification,  but  has  prohibited  the  railways  from  making  certain  reservations 
exempting  themselves  fi'om  liability.    (850. ) 

Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the  Western  Classification  CJommittee,  says  there  are 
three  principal  classifications  in  the  United  States — ^the  Official,  whicn  covers  the 
territory  ^«t  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio;  the 
Soathem,  which  governs  south  of  the  Ohio  ana  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  West- 
em,  ^jrhich  governs  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast.  If  freight  is  shipped 
from  New  York  into  the  territory  of  the  Western  classification,  through  (Jhi- 
ago,  it  is  rebdlled  under  the  Western  classification.  This  is  not  uniformly 
true,  however.  For  instance,  freight  from  points  east  of  Chicago  consigned  to 
St.  Paul  or  Mississippi  River  points  goes  through  on  the  Eastern  classification. 
Mr.  Bipley  does  not  think  that  difference  of  classification  is  a  source  ot  much 
inconvenience  to  the  shippNer.  It  does,  however,  produce  some  unjust  discrimina- 
tion between  places.  For  instance,  a  shipper  in  Chicago,  sending  to  St.  Paul  or  to 
'^"  ^  ~iggi  Biver  points,  is  likely  to  be  at  some  disadvantage  as  compared  with  an 
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Eastern  shipper  sending  similar  goods  to  the  same  points.  This  is  because  the 
Eastern  classification  is.  upon  the  whole,  somewhat  lower  than  the  Western.  Many 
complaints  on  the  part  or  shipx>ers  arise  from  these  differences  of  classification, 
and  often  delay  is  caused  in  the  delivery  of  freight.  The  witness  has  not  known 
of  any  suit  arising  from  such  a  cause. 

In  Qlinois  there  is  a  classification  framed  by  the  Illinois  board  of  railway  and 
warehouse  commissioners.  Of  course  this  applies  only  to  business  whoUy  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.     (568, 569. ) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  explains  the  reason 
why  the  Eastern  or  Official  classification  has  been  applied  by  the  Western  rail- 
roads as  far  as  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  used  by  the  railroads  running  directly 
from  Eastern  points  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  roads  from  Chicago  were  forced 
to  adopt  the  same  classification  on  through  traffic  in  order  to  compete  in  hand- 
ling the  goods.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  the  witness  found  that  whisky  was  being 
shipped  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Paul  at  less  than  the  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  St. 
Paul,  whisky  being  fourth  or  fifth  class  at  Cincinnati  and  first  class  under  the 
Western  classification. 

The  witness  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  attempted  to  establish 
uniform  classification  throughout  the  country.  Each  section  has  made  its  classi- 
fication with  a  view  to  promoting  business  and  building  up  manufacturing  in  its 
own  territory.  Consequently  each  section  must  yield  something  to  the  other  to 
secure  uniformity;  it  is  a  matter  of  giving  and  taking.  This  committee  prei)ared 
a  classification  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  roads  west  of  Chicago  and  by  several 
Eastern  lines,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  one  or  two  of  the  trunk  lines. 
Even  if  this  uniform  classification  had  been  adopted,  special  commodity  rates  on 
grain,  lumber,  coal,  etc.,  would  still  have  been  permitted,  just  as  they  are  at 
present.     (477, 478.) 

Mr.E^NAPP,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  believes  that  uniform 
classification  of  freight  under  public  authority  would  lessen  discriminations  and 
be  generally  beneficial.  The  desirability  of  uniformity  comes  not  so  much  from 
the  difference  in  absolute  ezx)ense  of  shipment  of  a  given  commodity  under  dif- 
ferent classifications  as  from  the  fact  that  its  relation  to  competing  commodities 
is  largely  determined  by  classification.  Thus  the  differences  in  rates  between 
wheat  and  flour,  referred  to  in  another  connection,  are  exceedingly  .important  in 
their  influence  upon  the  milling  business.     (142.) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis. ,  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements, 
testifies  that  he  has  suffered  serious  injustice  as  a  result  of  the  differences  between 
the  existing  classifications.  For  instajice,  under  the  Official  classification,  which 
rules  in  Michigan,  certain  sizes  of  packages  of  vehicles  are  shipx>ed  as  first  class. 
Under  the  Western  classification,  which  governs  in  Wisconsin,  practically  all 
vehicles,  except  those  of  large  and  bulky  structure,  are  shipped  at  1^  times  first 
class.  The  classification  at  the  initial  point  of  shipment  controls  the  rate  to  des- 
tination. From  this  it  results  that  while  a  shipper  of  vehicles  in  Wisconsin  has 
to  i)ay  li  times  first-class  rates,  a  shipper  in  Michigan  can  reach  the  same  points 
by  payment  of  first-class  rates  only.  Again,  trouble  arises  from  the  different 
requirements  as  to  packing.  Under  the  Official  classification  cutters  may  be, 
shipped  in  crates,  set  up,  witn  the  bows  projecting,  and  without  wrapping  the  pro-* 
lecting  parts ;  under  the  Western  classincation  the  bows  must  be  wrapped  or  a 
higher  rate  is  charged.  The  railroad  companies  have  also  made  a  Bi>eciai  ruling 
on  buggies,  which  enables  the  Michigan  manufacturers  and  the  manufacturers  in 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Racine  to  ship  veMcles  to  Iowa  i)oints  at  a  rate  that  is 
sometimes  even  less  than  the  first-class  rate.  Mr,  Dickinson  is  obliged  to  pay  li 
times  first  class  on  the  same  commodity  to  the  same  points.  He  considers  this  a 
gross  injustice.  He  admits  that  there  might  be  a  p^icular  instance  in  which  a 
strictiy  uniform  classification  might  work  hardship,  but,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  he  believes  that  the  uniform  classification  would  be  the  proper  and  right 
thing.  He  does  not  think  that  uniformity  of  classification  can  be  hoped  for  except 
through  governmental  action.     (548.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  states  further  that  the  manufacturers  in  the  West  are  dependent 
on  commodity  rates  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  compete  with  manufacturers 
farther  east.  He  finds,  however,  that  his  own  town  is  put  at  a  disadvantage  in 
resx)ect  to  these  rates  as  compared  with  St.  Paul.  The  commodity  rate  on  the 
witness's  raw  material,  mostly  iron  and  steel,  is  about  one-half  of  the  rate  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Paul  on  the  finished  product,  but  as  it  takes  about  two  carloads  of 
raw  material  in  the  rough  to  make  one  of  finished  product,  this  amounts  to  a  dis- 
crimination against  La  Crosse.     (550.) 

Mr.  RiPLBY  is  in  favor  of  a  uniform  classification  of  freight  for  the  whole 
United  States.    It  should  be  framed  by  the  railroads.    The  roads  made  an 
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attempt  8ome  years  ago  to  frame  sach  a  classification,  and  practically  agreed 
upon  it;  but  the  agreement  failed  throngh  the  objection  of  a  few  roads.  The 
objecting  roads  were  principally  in  the  East,  although  some  of  the  Pacific  coast 
lines  also  objected.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  trend  of  the  changes  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Western  classification  is  toward  uniformity.  The 
framing  of  a  classification  is  a  very  complicated  matter,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
one  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  give  general  satisfac- 
tion, at  least  at  first.  The  classification  which  all  the  roads  drew  up  some 
time  ago,  however,  would  be  available  as  a  basis.  The  witness  would  not  antici- 
pate any  injury  to  the  roads  by  a  classification  framed  by  the  commission  after 
a  fuU  hearing.  It  is  x>erhaps  hardly  possible  that  a  uniform  classification  will  be 
attained,  unless  the  framing  of  one  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  it  is  made  mandatory  ui)on  the  ridlroads  to  frame  one. 
(56&-570.) 

Mr.  MoBTOM  believes  that  the  universal  classification  is  very  desirable.  He 
wae  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  with  a  view  to  such  classification. 
The  attempt  failed,  because  men  in  different  sections  desired  different  classifica- 
tions on  account  of  the  commodities  most  largely  carried  in  their  sections.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  public  that 
some  commission,  perhaps  under  the  sux>ervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  should  fix  a  uniform  classification.  It  woidd  still  be  possible  for 
different  rates  to  be  made  upon  the  same  classification,  and  for  special  com- 
modity rates  to  be  made  as  at  present.     (491 ,  496, 497. ) 

Mr.  Ikoalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  differences  in  classifi- 
cation cause  an  immense  amount  of  trouble.  He  thinks  that  uniform  classifica- 
tion would  not  necessitate  making  the  same  rates  in  every  section.     ^300. ) 

Mr.  BLuIlnchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  declares 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  uniform  classification  so  far  as  it  is  practicable.  The  railways 
themselves  ought  to  formulate  classifications.  Assignment  of  articles  to  classes 
is  a  very  important  element  in  deciding  what  the  rate  on  those  classes  shall  be,  and 
the  railways  should  determine  these  classes  for  the  same  reason  that  they  should 
determine  the  original  rates.  It  might  be  wise  to  permit  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  order  the  railroads  to  adopt  a  uniform  classification  by  a  certain 
date,  leaving  it  to  the  railways  themselves  to  work  out  the  classification.  In  case 
of  fsdlure  to  adopt  a  classification,  the  commission  might  perhaps  put  one  in 
force. 

At  the  same  time  the  importance  of  uniform  classification,  Mr.  Blanchard  thinks, 
has  been  overestimated.  Its  adoption  would  not  stop  discriminations.  The  chief 
advantage  would  be  in  securing  unbroken  through  rates.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  uniform  classification.  Despite  these  difficulties, 
however,  the  number  of  claisses  has  been  greatly  reduced,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
daasifications.  The  eastward  tariffs  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association  formerly 
contained  18  classes;  these  have  been  merged  into  6,  exclusive  of  commodity 
rates.    ? 633,  676.  677.) 

Mr.  Blanchara  says  further  that  there  are  many  reasons  which  warrant  differ- 
ences in  charges  and  in  classifications  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  a 
section  where  there  is  a  large  and  regular  traffic  in  some  one  commodity,  such  as 
cotton,  live  stock,  or  manufactured  products,  it  is  proper  that  a  lower  rate  should 
be  made  on  that  commodity  than  in  a  section  where  the  traffic  is  very  light. 
Thni^  the  large  concentration  of  manufacturing  industries  in  New  England 
jnatines  lower  rates  on  manufactured  products  from  that  section  than  in  the 
regions  where  manufactures  are  little  develoi>ed.  Other  items  in  the  classification 
most  be  affected  by  canal,  ocean,  and  river  transportation.  This  is  especially 
true  as  to  transcontinental  traffic.  On  account  of  the  numerous  innuences 
which  affect  the  transi>ortation  of  commodities  in  different  sections,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  special  commodity  rates  intermediate  between  the  various  classes.  It  is 
desirable  that  these  should  be  reduced  in  number  as  far  as  possible,  but  they  can 
not  be  entirely  done  away.  Moreover,  to  establish  uniform  classification  for 
interstate  traffic  would  also  necessitate  changes  in  regard  to  State  traffic.  The 
nrewnt  dassifications  have  been  adopted  in  view  of  the  circumstances  and  con- 
aitions  in  their  respective  regions.  The  system  of  freight  classification  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Eiuroi>e  is,  roughly  speaking,  similar  to  that  in  this 
coantnr.    (632-634.) 

Mr.  V ANLAHPINGHAM,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 
does  not  think  that  a  uniform  classification  by  statute  is  advisable  or  even  pos- 
sible wi^iont  many  exceptions  of  particular  commodities.  The  territory  in 
which  an  uticle  is  produced  in  large  quantities  must  naturally  have  a  lower  rate 
on  that  article  to  the  centxal  market  than  prevails  in  territories  where  it  is  carried 
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in  small  quantities.  Water  transi>ortation  also  makes  modifications  in  classifica- 
tions necessary;  in  Pacific  coast  traffic  there  are  nearly  1,500  exceptions  to 
the  general  classifications.  The  railways  themselves  are  seeking  nniformity  in 
classification  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  were  fully  20  different  classinca- 
tions  fifteen  years  ago.  The  classification  committees  of  the  different  sections 
meet  yearly,  and  often  have  hundreds  of  applications  for  changes.  One  difficulty 
encountered  by  the  railways  in  trying  to  get  uniform  classification,  which  would 
also  arise  in  tr;^ng  to  fix  a  uniform  classification  by  national  authority,  grows 
out  of  the  closmfications  prescribed  on  particular  commodities  for  traffic  within 
various  States  by  statutes  of  those  States,  as  in  Illinois 

The  Official  classification  has  oply  six  classes;  the  Western  is  much  higher  on 
general  merchimdise,  and  lower  on  the  products  of  the  country;  the  Southern  is 
more  largely  based  on  quantities  than  on  the  value  of  goods,  on  account  of 
water  competition.     ^202-204.) 

Mr.  Spencbr,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway ,  believes  that  greater  uniform- 
ity of  classification  than  now  exists  is  desirable,  but  regard  must  always  be  given 
to  the  different  conditions  in  different  sections.  Classification  amounts  to  the 
fixing  of  rates.    Many  articles  have  been  taken  out  of  the  regular  classes  and 

given  special  commodity  rat^.  Thus  in  the  State  of  Alabama  as  soon  as  the  iron 
usiness  was  introduced  and  largely  develox>ed  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  a  specisJ  commodity  rate  for  iron,  such  as  was  not  necessary  before.  The 
railway  must  thus  always  consider  local  conditions,  must  take  into  account  the 
markets  to  which  local  products  can  go,  and  the  prices  which  can  be  obtained. 
While  the  original  theory  in  fixing  classification  was  probably  to  imx)ose  all  the 
traffic  would  bear,  the  method  is  now  to  constantly  whittle  away  rates  according 
to  constantly  changing  conditions.     (277.) 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  uniformity  in  classification 
is  out  of  the  question  for  a  countrv  so  large  and  with  so  great  a  traffic  as  the 
United  States.  But  the  railways  themselves  are  tending  to  secure  uniformity  as 
far  as  possible.     (217.) 

Mr.  CALLAWAY^resident  of  the  New  York  Central,  does  not  understand  all  of 
the  reasons  for  differences  in  the  classification  of  commodities  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  but  admits  that  there  are  differences  in  conditions.     (237.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Leag^ie,  believes  that  on  the  whole  a 
uniform  system  throughout  the  country  would  be  very  desirable,  although  it 
would  take  a  considerable  time  and  much  labor  to  prepare  one,  and  although  there 
are  often  reasons  why  classifications  should  differ  somewhat  in  different  territory. 
At  present,  under  the  three  classifications  which  prevail  in  different  sections,  the 
shipper,  who  can  not  be  familiar  with  them  all,  or  even  with  a  single  classification, 
on  account  of  its  complexity,  does  not  know  when  he  ships  goods  what  the  freight 
to  some  distant  point  will  be.  Shippers  themselves,  rather  than  buyers,  usually 
determine  the  route  of  shipment.  The  witness  believes  that,  individually,  railroads 
do  not  depart  materially  £com.  the  general  classification  adopted  for  their  resi>ecti  ve 
sections  of  the  country.     (191.) 

S.  MiBoellaneous  qaestioiui. — 1 .  Through  freight  rates, — Mr.  Blanch  ard  testifies  that 
through  freight  rates  and  fares  were  formerly  made  by  adding  up  the  various 
local  rates  with  the  terminal  charges,  etc.  The  rules  and  responsiDilities  of  the 
different  carriers  forming  the  links  in  the  through  lines  were  dissimilar  and  even 
clashing.  Transfers  were  numerous  and  the  time  of  through  transit  very  long. 
At  present  through  routes  have  been  arranged  either  by  actual  consohdation 
of  ownership  or  by  joint  agreements  of  different  kinds,  and  now  more  and  better 
through  routes  are  offered  to  shippers  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  I'he 
result  has  been  economical  to  the  railroads  in  car  supply  and  return  loads,  and 
advantageous  to  the  general  public  in  quicker  time  and  lower  charges.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pass  laws  to  induce  railways  to  make  proper  through  connections. 
The  self-interest  of  the  carriers  themselves  will  regulate  the  matter.  At  present 
any  road,  which  can  offer  reasonable  facilities  and  which  will  divide  charges  as 
sansfactorily  as  existing  connecting  lines,  can  usually  secure  through  rates  from 
any  important  railroad  connecting  with  it.  It  is  true  that  railways  sometimes 
have  preferences  for  particular  roads.  Thus  a  group  of  roads  under  common 
ownership  will  naturally  tend  to  prefer  one  another  in  their  shipments.  So,  too, 
if  one  connecting  line  has  a  reputation  for  demoralizing  rates  and  injuring  both 
shippers  and  carriers  it  will  naturally  be  less  favored  than  more  conservative 
Hues.     (627,632.) 

2.  Fast  freight  lines, — Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that 
there  are  many  lines  of  freight  cars  going  by  special  names  which  traverse  two  or 
more  lines  of  railways.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure  a  reputation  or  trade  name  for 
through  Ixaffic.    Through  trafac  arrangements  of  some  sort  are  absolutely  eesen- 
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tial.  There  were  formerly  some  fast-freight  lines  which  were  incorDorated  and 
separate  from  the  railways,  bint  the  Empire  Line  and  the  Merchants'  Despatch  are 
the  only  ones  of  this  kind  now.  Others  are  merely  cooperative  arrangements 
among  connecting  roads.  Each  pnts  in  a  number  of  cars  and  pa^rs  expenses  and 
diTidefi  receipts  in  proportion  to  its  mileage.  The  railway  companies  consider  the 
separate,  incorporated  fast-freight  lines  oisadyantageous.     (98. ) 

3.  Competition  of  Canadian  railroads  (see  also  under  Grain  shipments). — 
Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topekaand  Santa  Fe  Railway,  com- 
nlains  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  is  x)ermitted  to  carry  freight 
from  one  State  in  our  Union  to  another  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
especially  of  the  fact  that  it  demands  that  the  American  transcontinental  lines  shall 
charge  10  per  cent  higher  I'ates  than  the  Canadian  road.  He  thinks  that  this  prac- 
tice shoula  be  prohibited  by  law.     (492. ) 

Mr.  Pbouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  referred  to  the  practice 
of  permitting  goods  to  be  carried  by  the  Canadian  railways  from  one  x)art  of  the 
Umted  States  to  another  in  bond.  The  practice  is  opi)osed  by  those  railways  which 
do  not  participate  in  the  trafi&c  brought  by  the  Canadian  roads. 

4.  Export  of  hatter  and  cheese, — Mr.  Kennard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg 
Board,  says  tnat  the  export  trade  in  butter  and  cheese  is  quite  large,  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  but  that  it  is  hindered  by  lacK  of  shipping  facilities 
and  is  not  increasing  in  amount.  There  is  only  one  steamship  line  irom  New 
York  which  will  carry  shipments  of  butter,  and  the  freight  rates  on  this  line  are 
almost  prohibitive.  Chicago  dealers  ship  largely  by  way  of  Montreal,  the  freight 
rate  being  only  about  one-half  that  from  New  York.  Owing  to  these  lower 
Canadian  rates  the  exportation  of  butter  and  cheese  has  developed  enormously, 
although  the  witness  does  not  know  how  far  the  statistics  distinguish  between 
the  product  made  in  Canada  and  that  shipped  through  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  The  shipments  of  cheese  from  Montreal  from  May  1, 1899,  to  November 
1. 1899,  were  about  seven  times  as  great  as  those  from  New  York,  and  the  ship- 
ments of  butter  about  four  times  as  great.  The  Canadian  steamers  would  only 
take  American  products  when  they  can  not  get  the  products  of  their  own 
country,  and  they  keep  their  freight  rooms  ox>en,  excluding  American  products, 
up  to  within  three  days  of  sailing.  Mr.  Kennard  thinks  that  American  shipping 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  remedy  this  difficultv.     (368.) 

5.  Weight  of  shtpments. — Mr.  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  says  that 
shippers  of  bulk  vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  frequently  have  diificulty  on 
account  of  the  apparent  shrinkage  in  weights.  Where  these  dealers  ship  to  other 
persons  the  lack  of  projjer  supervision  by  the  railroad  over  the  discharge  of  the 
rreight  sometimes  permits  part  of  the  goods  to  be  taken  away,  either  by  accident 
or  intentionallv,  without  bem^  weighed.  The  goods  are  paid  for  by  the  discharge 
weight.  In  other  cases  on  shipments  made  to  the  dealer  the  car  is  found  to  con- 
tain less  weight  than  the  amount  billed  by  the  person  loading  it,  but  the  consignee 
is  compelled  to  pay  freight  at  the  higher  rate.  In  the  case  of  potatoes  there  is 
naturally  a  slignt  shrinkage,  chiefly  due  to  the  evaporation  of  moisture,  but  it 
should  not  exceed  two  per  cent,  whereas  some  of  the  discrepancies  which  the 
witness  has  met  with  have  been  much  larger.  The  difficulty  of  lack  of  super- 
vision over  the  discharge  of  cars  is  found  chiefly  in  medium-sized  markets.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  be  possible  for  the  railroads  to  exercise  proper  supervision 
without  employing  many  more  men;  at  any  rate,  shippers  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  necessary  sux)ervi8ion.  Where  potatoes  and  simuar  articles  are  shipped  in 
barrels  instead  of  in  bulk,  little  difficulty  occurs. 

In  this  connection  the  witness  declares  that  the  track  scales  used  by  the  rail- 
ways are  often  inaccurate.  He  has  weighed  the  same  car  on  the  same  dav  on  the 
scales  of  two  different  railroads  at  St.  Paul  and  found  a  difference  of  nearly 
3..yx>  pounds.  (48(M85.) 

Mr.  Kennard  says  that  great  inconvenience  is  caused  to  dealers  by  the  differ- 
ent weights  fixed  for  bushels  of  different  products  in  the  various  States.  Sales  of 
all  sorts  of  products  should,  if  possible,  be  made  by  weight  instead  of  me€isure. 
(360.) 

6.  Perishable  products, — ^Mr.  Kennard,  vice-president  of  the  butter  and  egg 
board,  successor  of  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange,  says  that  that  board  meets 
daily  to  give  opinions  and  to  vote  on  the  market  price  of  butter  and  eggs  and  to 
consider  the  interests  of  business.  Many  of  the  members  are  interested  in  the 
handling  of  other  perishable  farm  products.  There  are  about  200  or  250  firms  in 
Chicago  in  these  general  lines.  These  dealers  use  refrigerator  cars  largely,  and 
are  charged  very  high  rates.  In  the  case  of  fruit  products,  for  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  extra  freight  rate  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  there  ia  a  charge  for 
idng,  which  the  deaders  think  should  be  omitted.    (868.) 
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Mr.  Emebson  complains  that  the  increafie  of  the  TninlmnTn  carload  of  fmit  from 
20,000  pounds  to,  he  thinks,  26,000,  compels  the  loading  of  cars  almost  or  quite  to 
the  roof.  The  result  is  injurious  to  the  product,  because  of  the  generation  of  heat 
and  of  its  tendency  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  car.  Potatoes  are  otten  injured  from 
the  same  cause.     (482,  488.) 

7.  Terminal  charges,  live  stocky  Chicago, — ^Mr.  Mallort  states  that  a  charge 
of  $2  per  car  on  live  stock  sent  to  the  Union  stock  yards  at  Chicago  was  added 
to  the  regular  tariff  on  June  1 ,  1894,  and  is  still  collected  by  all  roads.  The  excuse 
for  the  imposition  was  that  on  the  same  day  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit 
Company,  which  owns  tracks  in  and  about  the  stock  yards,  imposed  a  trackage 
charge  of  80  cents  per  car  upon  most  of  the  roads  and  $1. 50  per  car  upon  others, 
which  used  the  company's  tracks  for  a  longer  distance.  This  is  aside  from  the 
charge  made  to  stock  owners  by  the  stock-yard  company  for  feed  and  yardage. 
By  the  decision  of  various  courts  and  commissions,  the  terminal  facilities  must  oe 
furnished  by  the  railroads  and  must  be  included  in  their  rate.  Consequently  any 
charge  for  them  must  be  entirely  separate  from  the  charges  which  shippers  have 
to  pay  to  the  stock-yards  company.  The  live-stock  exchange  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  Illinois  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  obtained  a  decision  that 
the  terminal  charge  was  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal.  The  matter  was  after- 
wards taken  to  the  United  States  court  in  Chicago  and  a  similar  decision  was 
obtained;  the  railroads  were  ordered  to  desist  from  making  the  charge,  and  they 
did  so  until  the  court  of  appeals  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  on  a 
technicality.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  commission,  after  a  full  investigation,  ordered  the  railroads  to  cease  collect- 
ing the  charge.  The  railroads  refused  to  obey  the  order.  The  commission 
appealed  to  the  United  States  court  to  enforce  the  decision,  and  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Mallory's  testimony  the  court  had  the  case  under  advisement. 

The  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  which  is  the  largest  association  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  and  is  composed  largely  of  Texas,  Montana,  and  other  range  people, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  live-stockmen  in  their  fight.     (587,  588.) 

8.  Chicago  Belt  Railroad, — Mr.  Greelbt  says  that  the  usual  charge  for  trans- 
ferring grain  around  the  Chicago  Belt  Railroad  is  about  $3  per  car,  which  he  con- 
siders excessive.  He  does  not  mow  concerning  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  regard  to  this  railroad.     (381.  J 

Mr.  Vanlandingham  refers  to  the  abuse  of  the  belt-line  system  around  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  making  discriminations  in  favor  of  that  city  and  of  particular 
shipx>ers.  The  allowances  made  by  the  trunk  lines  to  the  belt  lines  for  handling 
their  cars  have  been  so  lar^e  that  the  belt  lines  have  been  able  to  make  large 
rebates.  The  belt  lines  claimed  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  interstate-commerce 
act.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  however,  has  ruled  against  this 
practice.     (208, 209.) 

9.  Furnishing  of  cars, — ^Mr.  Callaway  states  that  his  own  and  other  railways 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  furnish  cars  to  shippers  promptly.  He  admits  that 
railways  ou^ht  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  their  customers,  but  declares  that 
the  inequality  of  the  business  at  different  times  makes  complete  supply  of  the 
demand  occasionally  imi)ossible.     (232. ) 

10.  Eoopress  companies. — In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  the  earnings  of  the  express  companies  are  not  increasing  relatively  to  those 
of  railways,  especially  those  of  the  fast  freight  trains  which  the  railways  are 
running.  He  believes  that  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
panies amount  to  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  freight  receipts.     (301.) 

11.  Freight  bureaus. — Mr.  Kelley,  president  or  the  National  Association  of 
Freight  (Jommissioners,  and  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  Lieagne  of 
Philadelphia,  testifies  that  there  are  about  25  freight  bureaus  in  the  dmerent 
States  similar  to  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia.  This  consists  of  mer- 
chants organized  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
city  by  securing  fair  rates  of  transiwrtation  to  and  from  the  city.  The  freight 
bureau  acts  as  the  mediator  between  the  transportation  companies  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  in  case  of  grievances,  and  also  furnishes  advice  to  shipx>ers. 
The  Philadelphia  bureau,  for  example,  has  presented  a  number  of  grievances  and 
has  succeeded  in  having  Philadelphia  shippers  and  merchants  placed  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  other  cities.  The  railway  companies  usually  give  fair  consideration 
to  (][uestions  raised  by  these  bureaus,  knowing  that  they  represent  probably  the 
major  proportion  of  the  shipping  interests  of  their  respective  cities,  and  that  they 
are  familiar  with  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  National  Association  of  Freight  Commissioners  has  for  its  purpose  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  transportation  of  a  national  character,  the  presentation 
of  resolutions  to  Congress,  etc.    It  has  an  executive  committee,  which  takes  up 
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important  matters  dnring  the  intervals  between  the  national  conventions.     (185, 
187, 193.) 

Mr.  Yanlandinoham,  of  the  St.  Lonis  Traffic  Bnrean,  similarly  points  out  that 
sach  bnreans  are  able  to  influence  railway  officials  materially.  The  usual  method 
of  action  is  to  visit  the  traffic  officer  of  the  railway  company  and  confer  with  him 
informally.  He  will  often  be  much  more  frank  than  if  the  investigation  were  a 
public  one,  and  the  fact  that  the  representative  of  the  traffic  bureau  is  familiar 
with  railway  matters,  so  that  he  is  not  forced  to  believe  all  the  arguments  of  the 
traffic  manager  as  he  pleases  to  give  them,  and  that  he  has  behind  him  the  moral 
inflnence  of  a  large  body,  enables  him  often  to  secure  important  changes.    (208. ) 

TO.  DISCRIMINATIONS  BETVT^EN  INDrVTDUALS. 


of  diMriminAtioiis.— 1.  Oeneral  affirmation, — ^Mr.  B^app,  Mr.  Prouty, 
and  Mr.  CLEMEirrs,  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  all  agree 
in  the  opinion  that  numerous  and  secret  discriminations  are  still  made  by  rail- 
ways, notwithstanding  the  interstate  commerce  act,  although  there  has,  in  their 
opinion,  been  a  marked  improvement  during  the  past  year.  They  attribute  these 
discriminations  to  competition  between  carriers,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  busi- 
ness in  whatever  way  is  possible,  rather  than  to  a  desire  to  injure  or  favor  any 
shippers.    It  is  poverty  which  leads  to  dishonest  action. 

Mr.  PROXTTY  declares  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  during  1898  the  demoralization 
of  rates  by  discriminations  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Competitive  traffic 
did  not  pretend  to  move  on  the  published  rates.  At  Portland,  Greg. ,  it  was  found 
that  large  shippers  telephoned  to  the  agents  of  the  different  railways,  got  the 
best  rates  possible,  billed  their  goods  at  the  published  rates,  and  afterwards 
received  the  difference.  This  witness  also  points  out  that  railways  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  have  been  among  the  most  serious  offenders,  although  since  about  the 
b^^inning  of  1899  the  courts  appointing  receivers  have  been  more  strict  in  keeping 
them  witnin  the  law. 

Mr.  Knapp,  especially,  believes  that  since  the  action  of  the  receivers  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raolroad  in  the  latter  part  of  1898,  in  acknowledging  the 
extensive  practice  of  discriminations  and  agreeing  to  aid  in  the  future  in  prevent- 
ing them,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  of  conditions.  The  mana- 
gers of  many  railroads  had  become  impressed  with  the  danger  to  their  finances 
mnn  the  reduction  of  rates  to  many  special  shippers.  They  believed  that,  since 
practically  all  railways  made  these  special  rates,  no  one  reaJly  gained  largely  in 
traffic.  Moreover,  rates  at  first  granted  secretlv  tended  afterwards  to  become 
published  rates,  at  less  than  profitable  figures.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
simply  took  the  initiative  in  a  movement  favored  by  many  other  railways,  especi- 
ally of  the  Northeast.  This  changed  attitude  of  the  railways,  together  with 
the  increased  amount  of  traffic,  and  with  the  narrow  margins  which  now  remain 
for  making  concessions,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knapp,  largely  done  away 
with  direct  discriminations  on  the  trunk  lines,  although  grain  for  export,  packing 
house  products,  and  some  other  classes  of  traffic  are  perhaps  still  subject  to  dis 
criminating  rates. 

Mr.  Prouty,  however,  declares  himself  less  optimistic  as  to  present  conditiona 
regarding  rates,  and  Mr.  Clements  implies  tnat  he  considers  discriminations 
between,  persons,  as  well  as  between  places,  to  be  still  a  serious  evil.  (Knapp, 
132. 139,  142, 143;  Prouty,  150-152;  Clements,  159.) 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says  that  the  lettei 
written  by  him  and  Mr.  Murray  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1898 
was  occasioned  by  the  great  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  that  railway  from  the 
secret  cutting  of  rates.  The  gi-anting  of  rebates  and  lower  rates  affected  a  great 
deal  more  than  50  "per  cent  of  all  the  traffic  at  that  time.  All  packing-house 
products  and  iron  and  steel  products  were  getting  cut  rates.  The  system  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  welfare  and  injurious  to  the  railways.  Excessive  competition 
and  open  rate  cutting  are  the  chief  causes  leading  to  discriminations.  All  sorts 
of  methods  were  being  employed.  There  is  much  less  abuse  in  this  way  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  witness  fears  that  when  the  great  demand  for  transportation  again 
falls  off  new  discriminations  will  be  made.  Pooling  is  the  only  remedy.  (313- 
316.) 

Mr.  Blanch ARD,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says  that 
the  practice  of  granting  discriminating  rates  differs  in  extent  at  different  times 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  actual  amount  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, since  the  offending  companies  never  divulge  their  actions  to  anyone.  The 
witness  believes,  however,  that  discriminating  rates  have  increased  steadily  since 
about  the  first  year  after  the  i>a66age  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  and  that 
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they  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  absence  of  pooling.  Throng:hout  his  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  pooling  the  serious  character  and  results  of  discriminating  rates 
are  repeatedly  referred  to.     (625, 626. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  further  that  it  is  usually  the  shippers  who  demand 
rebates,  and  threaten  to  transfer  their  patronage  to  other  lines,  rather  than  the 
railway  companies  which  solicit  traffic.  The  railways  have  no  desire  to  build  up 
large  shippers.     (683, 684. ) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  also  says  that  the  practice 
of  granting  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  has  varied  greatly  at  different 
times.  Thus  in  1885  there  were  many  discriminations.  The  interstate  conmierce 
act  checked  them  for  a  few  years,  but  they  increased  until  in  1894  and  1895  the 
evil  was  about  as  bad  as  possible.  During  1896  comx>eting  railways  made  joint 
agreements  which  almost  prevented  discriminations,  but  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  under  the  antitrust  act  caused  anarchy 
in  railway  rates.  The  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  railways  have  resulted  in  a  great  improvement,  but  Mr.  Ingalls  fears  that 
when  the  present  rush  of  business  has  ceased  the  railways  will  gradually  drift 
back  into  their  old  ways  until  they  are  x)ermitted  to  form  agreements.    (286, 297.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Dlinois  Central,  also  8x>eaks  of  the  decrease  in  discriminations 
due  to  the  conferences  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  abundant 
traffic,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  railways.     (336.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  believes  that  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  individuals  are  still  largely  panted  by  the  railways. 
The  object  is  to  get  business  without  enabling  competitors  to  find  out  how  it  is 
obtained.  If  the  law  were  obeyed  which  requires  rates  to  be  made  known,  and 
three  days'  notice  of  reduction  to  be  given,  the  competitor  would  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  make  bids  for  traffic.  The  evil  takes  many  forms,  including 
direct  rebates,  commissions,  car  mileage,  underbilling,  and  billing  to  the  wrong 
destination. 

Mr.  Spencer  declares,  however,  that  the  Southern  Railway  is  not  making  any 
discriminations  between  individuals,  aside  from  the  general  difference  between 
carload  rates  and  part-carload  rates.  This  was  not  true  of  the  separate  lines 
which  were  consolidated  a  few  years  ago  into  the  Southern  Railway,  and  the 
witness  thinks  that  consolidation  generally  tends  greatly  to  reduce  discrimina- 
tions. Throughout  the  South  rates  are  much  more  uniformly  maintained  now 
than  five  years  ago.  Shippers  have  confidence  that  other  shippers  are  not  getting 
advantages,  and  hence  do  not  themselves  applv  for  advantages.     (273,  279.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ana  St.  Paul,  also  testifies  that  railway 
rates  are  not  maintained  as  the  law  requires,  but  believes  that  the  number  of 
instances  of  violation  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supix)sed.  However ,  on  account 
of  the  severe  penalties,  the  railways  are  apt  to  confine  their  discriminations  to  the 
largest  shippers,  who  will  help  tnem  in  concealment,  and  these  shippers  need 
favors  less  than  the  others.  Generally  speaking,  a  large  volume  of  busmess  tends 
to  steady  the  rates.     (470,  471.) 

Mr.  Hyland  says  that  there  is  no  necessitv  for  railroads  to  make  private  discrim- 
inations in  order  to  compete.  Only  three  days'  notice  of  reduction  in  rates  made 
for  the  purpose  of  securmg  business  is  required  by  the  law.  Mr.  Hyland  declares 
that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  especially 
important  and  should  be  strictly  enforced.  Railways  should  be  willing  to  give 
up  any  part  of  their  traffic  which  can  not  be  carried  on  legitimately.     ^862.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  declares  that 

Sublished  tariffs  are  not  maintained  by  railroads  and  can  not  oe  maintained, 
[oreover,  he  does  not  think  that  uniformity  of  rates  between  different  shippers 
is  natural  or  necessary.  The  producer  of  transportation,  like  the  producer  of 
other  commodities,  should  be  free  to  sell  for  all  he  can  set  and  to  make  different 
prices  to  different  persons  if  necessary.  **  If  I  was  a  banker  and  foimd  a  mer- 
chant that  had  an  iaea  that  somebody  had  to  buy  his  goods  I  would  not  allow 
him  to  do  business  at  my  bank.''  It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  Mr.  Stickney 
discusses  quite  fully  the  conditions  which  must  be  consider^  in  making  freight 
rates,  his  evidence  on  this  subject  being  summarized  in  another  place.  (460-462. ) 
Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  thinks  that  <^ 
criminations,  whether  between  individuals  or  localities,  should  be  prohibited. 
There  certainly  do  exist  unjust  discriminations  of  both  classes,  although  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  decide  what  are  fair  rates  as  between  different  communities, 
and  what  constitutes  discrimination.  A  man  who  ships  a  single  carload  shotdd 
receive  as  low  a  rate  as  one  who  ships  100  carloads. 

The  witness  thinks  that  preferential  rates  are  probably  given  on  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  business  as  before  the  interstate -commerce  act,  or  even  larger, 
although  the  number  of  i)ersonB  who  receive  these  rates  is  smaller.    Practically 
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all  the  methods  which  hnman  ingenuity  can  devise  are  employed  to  evade  the 
law.  Freqaently  lower  rates  are  granted  on  shipments  within  a  State  as  com- 
pensation for  furnishing  interstate  shipments.  If  a  single  railroad  believes  that 
the  interstate-commerce  act  is  a  farce,  and  makes  special  rates,  its  practice  goes 
far  toward  demoralizing  the  rates  of  other  roads.  The  witness  declares  that 
there  is  one  railroad  from  Chicago  to  the  Missouri  River  which  is  doing  double 
the  business  it  ought  to  do  if  it  maintained  rates.  A  few  years  ago  a  number  of 
railroads  in  that  section  tried  to  maintain  absolutely  the  interstate-commerce 
law,  and  brought  suit  against  this  x>articular  road.  Its  president  admitted  the 
charges,  but  nothing  was  done.    (490, 493, 494. ) 

Mr.  E1EL.L.EY,  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  rates  have  been  better  maintained  during  the  year  1899  than 
before.  He  attributes  this  less  to  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of  traffic,  which  does 
not  in  the  past  seem  to  have  prevented  discriminations,  than  to  the  conferences 
between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  trunk  line  officials.  Dis- 
criminations by  false  classifications,  private  cars,  and  similar  methods  still  exist. 
(185,186.) 

Mr.  V.\Ni^ANDiNQHAH,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  believes 
also  that  published  rates  have  for  the  most  part  been  maintained  during  1899, 
but  that  the  discriminations  during  1898  were  worse  than  at  any  time  durmg  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  They  were  made  by  numerous  methods,  such  as 
payment  of  commissions  for  securing  business,  allowance  of  direct  rebates,  trans- 
portation of  grain  on  export  rates  when  really  intended  for  domestic  use,  allow- 
ances to  elevator  owners  for  loading  and  unloading,  payments  for  the  use  of 
private  cars,  etc.     (194.) 

Mr.  Yanlandingham  further  declares  that  in  his  position  he  learns  of  many 
illegal  discriminations  between  individuals,  perhaps  as  many  in  favor  of  individ- 
uids  whom  it  is  his  interest  to  protect  as  in  favor  of  others.  He  believes  that 
usually  such  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  in  one  city  are  made  by  rail- 
ways m  the  belief  that  they  would  otherwise  lose  business  by  reason  of  discrimi- 
nations made  in  favor  of  some  other  place  or  individual.  He  thinks  that  the  evil 
of  discriminations  is  likely  to  get  worse  and  worse,  until  it  becomes  so  great  that 
the  r^ways  will  agree  to  put  tnings  back  to  the  proi)er  basis  again.     (207, 208. ) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  ^ain  shipper  of  Chicago,  testifies  that  he  frequently  received 
rebates  on  grain  shipments  before  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Since  that  time, 
his  opposition  to  freight  discriminations  being  well  known,  he  has  scarcely  been 
offered  rebates  and  certainly  would  not  accept  them.  On  this  account  he  has 
practically  been  driven  out  of  business.  The  witness  believes  from  his  experience 
that  discriminations  are  worst  when  there  is  the  most  traffic  to  move.  Discrimi- 
nations were  temporarily  checked  when  the  interstate-commerce  law  went  into 
effect,  but  gradually  increased  and  have  continued  ever  since.  Place  discrimina- 
tions of  all  lands  are  especially  deprecated  by  this  witness.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law  has  been  to  lessen  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
rpilroads  grant  favors,  but  probably  not  to  lessen  the  amount  of  such  favors. 
With  every  man  on  the  same  basis  ah  danger  from  large  combinations  of  capital 
wOl  disappear.     (353 ,  359 . ) 

Mr.  Neali^,  a  wipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  discriminations 
still  exist.  He  even  thinks  that  they  are  justified  in  certain  cases  in  order  to  off- 
set discriminations  between  places  made  legally  under  the  tariffs.  Thus,  Phila- 
delphia has  repeatedly  complained  that  the  freight  rates  on  the  trunk  lines  to 
that  x>ort  are  relatively  higher  than  to  other  i)orts,  so  that  traffic  is  diverted  from 
Philsulelphia.  The  only  way  in  which  the  railways,  which  are  under  agreement 
as  to  differential  rates  to  different  ports,  can  do  justice  to  Philadelphia  is  by 
making  discidminations  in  favor  of  individuals  at  that  city,  and  Mr.  Neall  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  has  been  receiving  a  fairer  pro- 
portion of  freight  during  the  i)ast  year  than  nithertois  largely  due  to  the  existence 
of  such  individual  departures  from  published  tariffs.  Mr.  !Neall  admits  that  the 
harbor  of  Philadelphia  is  not  equal  m  some  regards  to  those  of  other  ports. 

In  view  of  the  discriminations  which  exist  among  railways  Mr.  Neall  advocated 
pooling,  under  proper  restrictions  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.    (173,174.) 

Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  there  is  generally  less  com- 
plaint of  discrimination  when  business  is  ^ood  than  when  it  is  bad.  At  the 
present  time  he  believes  that  there  is  less  unjust  discrimination  than  there  has 
been  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  perhaps  during  the  decade  just 
closing.  In  a  place  like  d^icago  or  any  large  city  he  thinks  the  merchants  are 
more  alert  than  x>eople  in  smaller  places,  and  there  is  not  apt  to  be  so  much  dis- 
crimination between  them.  Railways  would  be  more  cautious  about  allowine 
diflciijnination  where  public  opinion  rumishes  such  a  search  light  than  they  would 
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be  in  «i  commnnity  dominated  by  one  large  business.  He  has  no  information 
about  local  discriminations  between  great  cities  like  Chicago  and  smaller  places. 
He  does  not  believe  pooling  would  prevent  unjust  discrimination.  (584,585.) 

Mr.  WoFFiNDiN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  east-bound  freight  committee, 
thinks  it  quite  probable  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  freight  discrimination,  but 
he  has  no  means  of  knowing  it.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  public  rates 
are  now  so  low  that  an^r  lower  discriminating  rates  would  involve  a  loss.  (565, 566. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  less  discrimination  in  the 
trunk-line  territory  than  in  the  West ;  at  least,  not  so  much  is  heard  about  it. 
(545.) 

2.  Denied  of  discrimiTuttions, — Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight 
Association ,  sa  vs  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  less  rate  trouble  than 
now.  He  thinss  that  as  a  rule  more  has  been  said  about  rate  troubles  than  has 
been  justified.  He  does  not  know  of  any  discriminations,  and  he  does  not  think 
any  discrimination  could  long  continue  without  being  known  to  everybody.  It  is 
natural  for  a  ship^per  to  feel  tnat  he  is  not  getting  as  low  rates  as  others,  but  Mr. 
Tucker  thinks  he  is  mistaken  as  a  rule.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  case  in  which 
large  shippers  get  advantages  over  smaller  ones;  though  *'  of  course,  a  man  that  is 
a  large  shipper  and  does  a  large  wholesale  business,  like  several  packers  or  large 
man  men,  naturally  have  more  power  than  the  smaller  dealer.  That  is  ezempli- 
ned  in  almost  every  commercial  transaction." 

It  is,  of  course,  i)ossible  that  there  might  be  a  system  of  drawbacks  without 
its  being  publicly  known.  If ,  as  stated,  the  Santa  Fe  paid  $7,000,000  in  drawbacks 
in  the  years  preceding  its  bankruptcy,  that  was  not  known  at  the  time  to  the  other 
roads.  Mr.  Tucker  tninks,  however,  that  the  other  roads  would  have  known  if 
the  Santa  Fe  had  got  a  greater  tonnage  than  it  would  otherwise  have  got.  He 
does  not  think  that  any  pirating  of  rates  can  result  in  increased  tonnage,  because 
it  will  soon  be  met  by  a  competitor.     (558-561.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  the  freight  rates  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  low  figure  that  considerable  discriminations  between 
individuals  are  impossible.  He  implies  that  special  rates  to  certain  shippers,  not 
necessarily  more  favorable  than  tnose  to  other  shippers  on  the  same  line,  are 
sometimes  made  to  enable  those  shippers  to  compete  with  producers  on  other 
lines  of  railway  and  even  in  other  countries.  The  private-car  system  constitutes 
a  form  of  discrimination,  although  the  rates  are  ox>en  to  all  such  shippers.  The 
witness  admits,  also,  that  pooling  would  be  somewhat  beneficial  in  its  influence 
upon  discriminations.     (281.) 

Mr.  Callaway  is  positive  that  the  New  York  Central  adheres  strictly  to  pub- 
lished rates  at  present.  He  had  not  understood  that  extensive  rebates  were  dis- 
tinctly proved  against  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.     (234.) 

Mr.  £vANS,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  thinks  that  there  has  been  very  littie 
discrimination  between  individuals  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  grain  products. 
Practically  all  shippers  have  paid  published  rates.     (440. ) 

Mr.  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  thinks  there  are  probably  no  discrim- 
inations between  different  shippers  in  handling  vegetables  and  similar  products 
in  connection  with  that  market.     (484.) 

Mr.  Mallory  believes  that  the  rates  on  live  stock  are  exactly  the  same  to  all  ship- 
I)ers.  The  great  packers,  who  own  cattle  cars,  have  an  advantage  to  the  extent  of 
the  profits  the  cars  bring  them;  but  he  believes  that  they  have  to  pay  the  same 
tariff  rates  as  others.     (588, 580.) 

8.  Specific  instances  of  discriminations. — Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  he  has  all 
the  documents  to  prove  a  shipment  of  grain  from  Minnesota  to  Texas  at  a  rate 
very  much  less  than  the  published  tariff  rate.     (542. ) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  he  knows  of  instances  where  jobbers 
in  that  city  have  received  rebates  from  the  published  freight  rates.  One  leading 
dry-goods  firm  has  assured  the  witness  that  it  secures  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent.  A 
wholesale  grocery  house  did  business  at  Norfolk  on  the  basis  of  25  per  cent  rebate, 
and  abandoned  its  business  when  this  rebate  was  withdrawn.  The  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneai)olis  and  Omaha  Railroad  at  that  point  does  not  publish  its  tariff  in 
the  office,  but  claims  to  comply  with  the  law  by  posting  a  card  stating  that  the 
tariff  rates  can  be  ascertained  by  applying  to  the  agent.  The  witness  also  refers 
to  other  railway  practices  which  he  considers  unjust.     (442,  443.) 

(See  also  Discriminations  against  St,  Louis,  p.  65.) 

4.  Standard  Oil  Company. — Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, testifies  that,  while  the  Standard  Oil  Company  perhaps  receives  no  direct 
rebates  or  discriminations,  it  is  favored  in  various  ways  by  the  railroads.  These 
are  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  methods  by  which,  under  the  law,  inequalities 
may  still  exist,  as  between  different  shippers.    Thus  the  frpight  rate  from  Cleve- 
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land  to  Boston,  was  formerly  22  cents  per  hnndred  ponnds  alike  on  iron  articles, 
grain,  and  x)etrolenm.  Bnt  since  the  interstate-commerce  act  the  rates  have  been 
changed,  so  that  the  rate  on  grain  is  15  cents  per  hundred  x>oands,  on  iron  20 
cents,  and  on  petrolenm  24  cents.  Again,  on  almost  every  commodity  through 
rates  are  made  from  Cleveland  and  other  Western  points  to  points  reached  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  On  petroleum  there  are  no 
through  rates,  but  a  local  rate  is  added  to  the  Boston  rate.  Moreover,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  prescribes  that  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts shall  be  in  the  second  class  of  freight  unless  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
shipped  has  a  private  siding  or  tank  opposite  the  rails,  in  which  case  it  is  fifth 
class,  the  rate  for  fifth  class  being  probably  one-half  that  for  second  class.  These 
arrangements,  the  witness  believes,  are  explainable  by  the  fact  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ships  oil  from  its  seaboard  refineries  to  Boston  largely  by  tank 
steamers,  and  dismbutes  it  from  there  for  a  comparatively  short  distance  at  the 
local  rates.  The  railroad  can,  to  be  sure,  make  more  money  by  transporting  on 
the  local  than  on  the  through  rate,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  denying  the 
through  rate  to  one  particular  commodity.  There  is  no  jwwer  now,  however,  to 
prevent  such  discriminations. 

Mr.  Prouty  also  refers  to  the  differences  in  rates  between  shipments  from  Cleve- 
land to  New'Orleans,  and  from  Wliiting,  near  Chicago,  to  New  Orleans.  Whereas 
the  average  rate  on  about  25  articles  is  about  2  cents  higher  from  Cleveland  than 
from  Chicago,  the  rate  on  jietroleum  is  8  cents  higher.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  the  only  shipx>er  of  oil  ft*om  Whiting. 

Mr.  Pronty  believes  that  the  commission  should  have  the  i)ower  to  establish 
through  rates.     ( 149, 150. ) 

Mr.  KiNDEL,  manufacturer,  of  Denver,  testifies  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, although  it  does  not  itself  largely  own  wells  in  the  Colorado  fields,  controls 
the  refining  business  and  buys  practically  all  of  the  crude  oil.  The  freight  rates 
from  the  E^t  are  such  that  there  can  be  practically  no  comx)etition  with  the 
local  product  of  the  Standard.  The  Standard  did  cut  prices  for  a  time  to  5  cents 
per  g^on  until  competitors  were  driven  out,  but  now,  notwithstanding  the  near- 
ness of  the  supply,  oil  costs  100  yer  cent  more  in  Denver  than  in  Chicago.  More- 
over, the  freient  rate  on  oil  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  96  cents  per 
hundred,  wlme  that  from  Chicago  through  Colorado  is  7Si  cents  per  hundred. 
(259.) 

Mr.  Spencer  declares  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  receives  no  special  favors 
from  the  Southern  Railway.  It  is  paid  mileage  on  its  tank  cars,  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  open  to  any  shipper  who  furnishes  a  car.  The  private-car  system  is 
injurious  to  the  railways,  but  they  are  unable  to  do  away  with  it.     (280.) 

5.  Railway  discriminations  on  export  shipments. — Mr.  Snydacker,  a  grain  mer- 
chant and  exporter  of  Chicago,  testified  concerning  the  rates  of  transportation  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  especially  on  export  grain.  His  first  statement  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  rates  for  all-water  or  part-rail  and  part-water  transportation  from 
Chicago  were  entirely  a  matter  of  trade  and  barter  between  the  individual  shipx)er 
and  the  transportation  company.  Mr.  Snydacker's  firm  has  a  man  in  charge  of 
the  export  business  who  is  supposed  to  get  rates  as  cheap  as  any  that  are  made. 
The  witness  implied  that,  so  far  as  exx>ort  rates  are  concerned,  it  is  not  illegal  for 
the  railroad  company  or  the  transportation  company  to  carry  n*ain  at  a  lower  rate 
for  one  person  than  for  another.  The  method  is  the  same  as  that  regarding  ocean 
tonnage.  Mr.  Snydacker  afterwards  stated,  however,  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
his  firm  shipped  grain  on  the  basis  of  published  tariff  exx)ort  rates,  and  did  not 
solicit  or  obtain  rates  below  these  or  below  the  rates  given  competitors.  Nor  does 
his  firm  receive  any  commissions  or  other  indirect  favors.  It  does  not  hold  grain 
for  any  length  of  time  at  the  seaboard,  and  hence  could  not  receive  advantages  in 
storage.  There  appears  no  reconciliation  of  these  somewhat  confiicting  state- 
ments.    (398-400.) 

B.  Methods  of  diiwriTniiiatiana. — 1.  Generally. — Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  discrimina- 
tions are  chiefly  granted  by  means  of  secret  rebates  or  by  combinations  of  rates 
on  inward  and  outward  traffic.  To  a  less  degree  they  arise  from  special  advant- 
ages in  terminal  facilities,  in  charges  for  switching  and  similar  services,  in  stor- 
age periods,  from  car  mileage,  quicker  time,  allowances  in  weights,  etc.  Rail- 
ways also  favor  certain  shipx)ers  by  leasing  them  elevators  or  making  special 
elevator  contracts.    All  discriminations  are  vicious  and  indefensible.     (625. ) 

Mr.  Knapp  is  especially  specific  in  his  statements.  He  believes  that  direct  pay- 
ment of  rebates  is  comparatively  rare,  but  other  methods  of  discrimination  are 
endless.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  railways  maintain  their  interstate  rates  rigidly, 
but  secure  business  by  making  concessions  on  purely  State  traffic.  Commissions 
are  paid  to  agents  of  Bhipx>erB;  shippers  are  favored  in  the  purchase  of  supplies; 
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or,  in  many  instances,  the  weight  of  shij^ments  is  nnderbilled.  Several  parties 
are  now  under  indictment  for  misdescription  of  goods,  by  which  they  are  brought 
under  a  class  bearing  a  lower  freight  rate  than  that  to  which  they  really  belong. 
(132.) 

Several  other  witnesses,  in  their  general  statements  as  to  the  existence  of  rebates, 
already  summarized,  mention  these  various  devices  incidentally. 

Mr.  Gallagher  refers  to  the  straw-man  system  of  discrimination  and  to  dis- 
criminations by  advances  of  money  ui)on  shipments.  The  straw-man  system  he 
describes  in  the  following  terms:  '*  Instead  of  oilling  that  stuff  to  the  man  I  have 
sold  it  to  I  bill  it  to  a  fictitious  man,  or  straw  man.  On  the  bills  he  is  the  actual 
shipper.  I  do  not  see  him  at  all,  don't  know  anything  about  him,  but  he  bills  the 
stuff  to  the  man  that  I  want  it  to  go  to,  my  customer,  and  it  will  go  through  all 
right,  and  by  and  by  the  straw  man  sends  me  a  check  for  a  rebate.  You  can  not 
find  him;  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  That  was  also  described  to  me  by 
a  man  who  practices  it. "    (541 ,  542. ) 

2.  Misdescription  of  goods. — Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  manv  frauds  are  prac- 
ticed u{>on  the  railways  by  the  misdescription  of  goods,  and  tnat  this  results  in 
discriminations  between  shippers.  In  1898  the  Westbound  Inspection  Bureau  of 
the  trunk  lines  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  discovered  270,000  cases 
of  misrepresentation .  Thus ,  a  box  containing  silks  may  be  represented  as  contain- 
ing shirtmgs.  The  witness  has  recently  heard  a  hardware  manufacturer  sx>eak 
jocularly  of  putting  a  single  piece  of  iron  pii)e  in  each  box  of  brass  goods  shipped, 
and  billing  the  whole  as  iron  pipe  at  much  lower  rates.  The  railways  are  more 
and  more  striving  to  inspect  such  shipments,  but  they  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened in  doing  so  by  permission  to  pool.     (675.) 

Mr.  Kelley  believes  that  the  chief  difficulty  encountered  by  Philadelphia  ship- 
pers in  recent  years  has  been  on  account  of  the  wrong  classification  of  hai'dware 
shipped  from  certain  southwestern  cities,  Louisville  and  others,  in  competition 
wiUi  Philadelphia  manufacturers.  High-priced  commodities  which  should  bear 
the  first-class  rate  were  shipped  as  saddlery  and  other  low-priced  commodities  at 
sixth-class  rates.  The  witness  believes  that  the  railroad  companies  were  not  aware 
of  this  misrepresentation.     ( 186. ) 

Mr.  Vanlandinoham,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  believes 
that  freight  can  scarcely  be  shipped  under  a  false  classification,  or  at  less  than  its 
real  weight,  without  the  knowledge  of  railway  officers.  He  believes,  however, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  discrimination  by  this  method.  It  has  been 
felt  especially  in  regard  to  hardware  shipments  from  St.  Louis.  The  railways,  for 
example,  have  allowed  large  shipi>ers  to  load  cars  with  different  classes  of  arti- 
cles, which  should  pay  separately  the  higher  part  carload  rates,  and  have  then 
charged  at  full  carload  rates.  There  is  little  difficulty  from  such  abuses  in  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  since  freight  is  inspected  and  weighed  in  prac- 
tically every  case  by  officers  of  an  association  representing  the  railways  jointly 
and  not  any  individual  road.  The  chief  difficulty  which  arises  under  this  sys- 
tem is  in  deciding  what  constitutes  the  proper  classification  of  particular  com- 
modities.    (210,  211.) 

3.  Underbilling  of  weight. — Mr.  Gallagher  regards  underbilling  as  one  of  the 
worst  evils  in  the  transportation  business  to-day.  Millers  have  told  him  within  a 
week  that  they  have  been  solicited  by  the  railroad  companies  to  ship  200  barrels 
of  flour  and  bill  at  100.  Where  Mr.  Gallagher  lives  peiEiches  are  shipped  to  Salt 
Lake  City  at  four  boxes  to  100  pounds;  he  has  a  friend  living  850  miles  farther 
west  who  ships  six  boxes  to  ICK)  pounds,  shipping  to  the  agent  of  the  railroad. 
(541 ,  543. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  suggests  that  underbilling  might  in  some  cases  be  detected  by 
Authorizing  a  Government  officer  to  break  the  seal  of  a  car  and  examine  its  con- 
tents in  cases  of  suspicion.     (546.) 

4.  Intrastate  discriminations. — Mr.  Gallagher  has  heard  of  a  practice  of 
giving  lower  rates  on  special  articles  of  freight  within  the  borders  of  a  State  in 
consideration  of  the  consignment  of  large  amounts  of  interstate  business,  but  he 
has  no  positive  information  upon  this  subject.     (542,  543.) 

Messrs.  Knapp  and  Morton  also  refer  to  this  practice.     (132, 502.) 

5.  Ihimishing  of  cars. — Mr.  Dousman  says  that  at  times  railways  apparentiy 
discriminate  between  shippers  in  the  promptness  with  which  they  furnish  cars,  and 
he  cites  one  recent  instance  in  which  an  order  for  shipment  was  delayed  an  entire 
month.     (355.) 

6.  Carload  and  part-carload  shipments. — Mr.  Vanlandingham,  commissioner 
of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  testifies  that  the  differences  in  rates  on  part  car- 
loads as  compared  with  full  carloads  of  goods  are  very  much  greater  on  the  West- 
ern railways  than  on  the  Eastern.    By  an  agreement  made  m  1898  between  the 
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railways  and  the  jobbers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  a  minimnin  difference  of  50  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  between  the  carload  and  the  part-carload  rate  was  estab- 
lished. This  difference  is  greater  in  the  case  of  many  commodities  than  the  pos- 
sible profit  npon  the  goods.  The  arrangement  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  jobbers 
of  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  other  Eastern  cities  from  selling  directly  to  retailers  on 
the  coast.  The  retailers  are  practically  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  jobber. 
Similar  extensive  differences  between  the  carload  and  part  carload  rates  exist  on 
railways  leading  to  Texas.  Discriminations  between  shippers  are  sometimes 
made  by  allowing  one  shipper  to  fill  up  a  car  with  several  different  commodities, 
which  should  bear  separate  part-carload  rates,  and  carrying  them  all  at  the  lower 
carload  rate.     (207,310.) 

C.  miMige  on  private  can. — ^Members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
point  out  that  the  use  of  cars  belonging  to  shippers  often  constitutes  a  means 
of  discrimination  between  individuals.  Some  shippers  own  thousands  of  these 
cars,  and  the  railways  pay  them  a  rate  of  mileage  for  the  use  of  them  so  high  as 
to  amount  to  a  very  large  profit,  even  on  the  entire  business  of  the  shipper. 
Shippers  take  pains  often  to  send  these  cars  by  unnecessarily  long  routes  and  not 
to  load  them  to  their  full  capacity,  in  order  that  the  mileage  may  be  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  so-called  fast-freight  lines  and  through-freight  lines,  like  the  Red  Line, 
Merchants*  Despatch,  etc.,  are  usually  understood  to  have  no  special  rates. 
Usually  they  are  simplv  combinations  among  the  railways  themselves  for  through 
traffic.  One  line  which  operates  over  the  New  York  Central  as  a  separate  com- 
pany receives  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  freight  charge  for  its  services  in  coUect- 
mgfre^ht.     (Knapp,  141;  Prouty,  151.) 

Mr.  KELLEY,  of  the  Philadelphia  Freight  Bureau,  also  considers  the  private 
car  system  a  means  of  discrimination.  The  mileage  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  mile  allowed  by  the  Eastern  railroad  companies  to  the  owners  is  excessive. 
The  railway  companies  get  an  advantage,  perhaps,  by  making  such  an  allowance 
in  securing  more  of  the  Dusiness  of  particular  large  shippers.     (187.) 

Mr.  Vanlandingh.\m,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  a^eos  in  the  opinion 
that  the  private-car  system  constitutes  a  method  of  discrimination.  The  allow- 
ance made  by  the  railways  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  refrigerator  and  similar 
cars  is  1  cent  per  mile  in  both  directions.  The  shorter  railway  lines  are  forced 
often  to  pay  mileage  on  the  basis  of  the  length  of  the  longer  railways  in  order  to 
secure  the  basiness  of  these  cars.  The  practice  of  using  private  box  cars,  which 
prevailed  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  largely  ceasing,  since  the  railways  have 
reduced  the  mileage  on  such  cars  to  (5  mills.  The  cars  mostly  used  are  stock  cars, 
which  are  largely  owned  by  companies  controlled  by  the  officers  of  the  railways 
themselves,  and  refrigerator  cars,  which  are  ownea  by  large  meat  packers  and 
beer  shippers,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  subsidiary  companies,  organized 
partly  for  the  puri)ose  of  evading  the  law.     (209, 210.) 

Mr.  Greeley,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  firms  in  which  P. 
D.  Armour  is  interested  own  between  10,000  and  20,000  private  cars.  The  mile 
age  on  cars  generally  amounts,  he  thinks,  to  25  or  50  per  cent  per  year  on  the 
value  of  the  car.  Private  cars  are  by  no  means  confined  to  handling  products 
which  are  perishable.  The  witness  believes  that  even  where  railroads  could  use 
cars  of  their  own,  private-car  shipx>ers  are  so  powerful  as  to  compel  them  to  use 
private  cars  and  pay  mileage.  The  owners  of  these  cars  make  so  much  money 
from  them  that  competition  against  them  is  impossible.     (373,  378.) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  Chicago  grain  shipx)er,  refers  to  an  instance  in  which  a  certain 
grain  shipper  having  asked  for  one  l,0()0-bushel  car  was  furnished  with  two 
smaller  cars  belonging  to  a  private-car  company.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
enable  the  railroad  to  pay  a  large  amoimt  in  mileage  to  this  company,  which 
seems  to  have  practically  forced  the  railroad  to  help  it  to  maintain  its  large  profits 
on  that  feature  of  its  business.  The  railroads  would  like  to  abolish  the  private- 
ear  system,  but  can  not  do  it  so  long  as  any  one  road  permits  these  cars  to  be 
used.    The  system  is  simply  an  indirect  method  of  cutting  rates.     (362. ) 

Mr.  Bacjon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  private  cars  are  a 
convenient  means  of  making  discriminations,  but  he  is  not  aware  that  they  are 
used  in  the  grain  business.     (480.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  likewise  thinks  that  great 
abuses  arise  from  tne  private-car  system,  especially  in  the  case  of  dressed  beef 
refrigerator  cars.  The  most  of  the  railroads,  he  thinks,  pay  a  mileage  of  1  cent 
per  mile,  although  the  New  York  Central  has  refused  to  pay  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent,  since  its  income  from  the  freight  would  have  been  practically 
nothing  at  the  other  fi^re.  The  railways  themselves  are  all  anxious  to  breakup 
the  practice  I  but  no  railroad  dares  to  build  and  operate  the  cars,  since  all  of  its 
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traffic  in  dressed  beef  would  immediately  be  turned  away  to  other  railroads.  If 
the  railways  were  allowed  to  pool  and  divide  their  traffic  they  conld  agree  in 
refusing  to  haul  such  private  cars,  and  would  then  be  able  to  furnish  cars  them- 
selves. The  railways  pay  to  one  another  six  mills  mileage  for  the  use  of  cars,  and 
they  calculate  that  this  is  a  fair  payment  for  interest  and  repairs.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  distances  which  are  covered  by  the  dressed-beef  cars  the  profits 
from  their  mileage  are  very  high.  The  cars  are  carried  back  practically  empty, 
but  this  would  still  be  the  case  if  the  railways  owned  refrigerator  cars.  It  would 
be  much  cheaper,  however,  for  the  railways  to  ox>erate  their  own  cars.  Most  of 
the  beef  shipped  for  Eastern  consumption  is  already  dressed.  The  witness  does 
not  tlunk  that  individual  discriminations  are  made  in  the  shipment  of  dressed 
beef.  The  rates  are  ox)en  to  all  shippers.  But  it  requires  large  capital  to  estab- 
lish a  refrigerator-car  system,  and  practically  only  three  or  four  establishments 
control  the  business. 

The  railways  do  not  especially  object  to  the  use  of  private  cars  for  iron,  steel, 
oil,  and  similar  shipments,  where  the  rate  of  mileage  is  usually  only  6  mills. 
(280-232.) 

Mr.  Inoalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  also  believes  that  the  use  of  private  cars 
benefits  largt;  shippers  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers.  He  thinks  that  the  own- 
ers may  get  15  or  20  per  cent  on  the  investment  in  tnese  cars.  Up  to  five  years  affo 
the  trunk  lines  largely  refused  to  run  private  cars,  but  the  restrictions  have  grad- 
ually been  dropped,  and  although  the  railways  would  like  to  refuse  to  haul  them 
and  to  substitute  their  own  cars,  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  since  they  can  not  make 
pooling  agreements.     ( 30 1 ,  802. ) 

Mr.  Kennard,  a  commission  merchant,  of  Chicago,  declares  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  a  few  large  fruit  shippers  in  shipments  from  California 
to  the  East.  These  concerns  apparently  own  the  refrigerator  cars  for  the  most 
part.  They  can,  accordingly,  get  cars  in  any  number  for  their  own  use  at  the 
time  wanted,  while  private  gi'owers  or  small  shipx>ers  must  pay  to  them  a  con- 
siderable premium  to  get  cars — $60  to  $90.  This  arrangement  often  practicidly 
shuts  out  the  smaller  shipper.     (363, 864.) 

Mr.  Kennard  declares  that  owners  of  private  cars  often  load  them  in  part  with 
conmiodities  bearing  a  high  class  of  freight,  but  have  them  billed  at  rates  appli- 
cable only  to  the  lower  class,  of  which  part  of  the  load  consists.     (365.) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  no  cattle  shippers  engaged  exclusively  in  the  live-cat- 
tle business,  so  far  as  he  knows,  own  cars.  Very  few  concerns  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  shipping  live  stock  would  handle  business  enough  to  warrant  their  keep- 
ing a  line  of  cars.  The  great  packing  houses,  such  as  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  & 
Co.,  do  have  cattle  cars  of  their  own,  though  they  also  ship  cattle  in  the  railroad 
cars.  These  concerns  have  an  advantage  to  the  extent  or  whatever  profit  their 
cars  bring  them,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  more  proper  that  the  railroad  company 
should  conduct  its  business  with  its  own  cars.     (589.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  says  that  until 
recently  the  railroads  had  not  enough  cars  to  meet  emergencies  in  busy  seasons, 
and  were  glad  to  use  cars  belonging  to  private  owners.  Many  classes  of  manu- 
facturers wish  cars  having  a  special  capacity  or  character.  Finally  the  develop- 
ment of  the  packing  business  made  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  necessary  on  a 
large  scale.  While  the  railways  would  be  glad  to  furnish  all  the  cars  for  oroinary 
business,  and  in  fact  do  so  for  the  most  part,  the  witness  doubts  whether  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  attempt  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars.  The  number  of 
cars  actually  used  under  private  ownership  is  much  less  than  would  be  necessary  if 
every  company  solicited  tne  business  and  had  a  sufficient  number  to  carryall  tnat 
it  could  possibly  get  at  any  time.  The  packers  bear  their  own  risks  as  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  meat  shipped,  in  the  absence  of  special  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad.  It  requires  technical  knowledge  to  be  sure  that  the  car  is  In  proper 
condition  for  shipping  meat,  and  the  railways  would  not  like  to  be  responsible. 
The  payment  of  mileage  to  the  owners  of  private  cars  is  not  an  injustice  to  other 
shippers.  The  owner  has  his  money  invested  and  is  entitled  to  something  for  the 
use  of  cars,  just  as  any  other  manufacturer  having  superior  facilities  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  his  investment.  Railroads  ordinarily  pay  one  another  six  mills 
per  mile  for  the  use  of  common  cars  costing  perhaps  $400  or  $425.  Refrigerator 
cars  cost  $900  to  $1 .000,  and  the  mileage  of  one  cent  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered 
excessive.     (475, 476. ) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  while  recognizing  the  abuses  of  the  private-car 
system,  thinks  that  they  are  less  serious  than  formerly,  and  that,  as  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  repairing  cars  is  tending  to  increase  on  account  of  the  larger 
size  and  the  greater  complexity,  the  time  will  come  when  the  undue  profit  of  the 
owners  from  mileage  will  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  amount.    The  railways  are 
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becoming^  better  able  to  buy  their  own  equipment,  and  can  resist  demands  fot 
higher  mileage  rates.     (336.) 

D.  Eflboti  of  djimrimfaatiim  <m  eomWufttimm,  eto. — Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Inter^ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  believes  that  railway  discriminations  of  all  Mnda 
tend,  generally  speaMn^,  to  benefit  great  shippers  and  mannfactxirers,  men  of 
wealth,  at  the  expense  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Farmers  and  small  prodncera 
get  no  favors.  He  believes  that  trusts  and  monopolies  would  not  be  dangerous 
to  the  social  welfare  if  they  had  no  advantage  from  the  railways.  Almost  the 
only  unfair  advantage  which  can  come  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
of  staple  commodities  comes  through  transportation.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances anyone  can  buy  wheat  or  com,  can  build  a  mill  and  grind  it,  or  establish 
a  store  and  sell  it;  but  the  opportunities  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  and  com 
are  limited,  and  through  them  discriminations  may  be  made.  A  few  years  ago 
anyone  could  buy  grain  west  of  Chicago,  and  there  were  many  buyers;  but  at 
present,  through  the  action  of  railways,  one  buyer  takes  al!  the  grain  on  one  line 
of  railroad,  and  there  is  practically  no  competition.     (147, 148.) 

Mr.  Blanch ARD,  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  Association,  admits  that  discrimi- 
nations are  chiefly  in  favor  of  large  shippers  and  that  they  tend  to  destroy  small 
producers  and  dealers.  He  does  not  say  directly  that  discriminations  have  fostered 
trusts  or  that  the  railways  are  the  parents  of  trusts,  but  he  admits  that  if  present 
tendencies  continue  trusts  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  at  an  advantage.  The 
witness  denies  that  the  railroads  have  any  desire  to  favor  large  shipx)ers  or  trusts. 
They  know  that  to  strengthen  shippers  will  enable  them  to  maKe  yet  greatei 
deinands  from  the  railways.  In  every  city  the  aggregate  of  freight  from  small 
shixmers  is  greater  than  that  from  the  principal  large  shippers.  Tnere  is  no  raiL 
road  company  which  would  not  desire  to  see  fewer  favors  granted  to  trusts  and 
combinations.     (683, 684.) 

Mr.  BiPiiET,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com* 
panv,  says  that  the  railroads  want  equal  rates,  but  the  large  shippers  do  not.  All 
tJieLeu-ge  shippers,  however  they  may  theorize  about  the  desirability  of  equal  rates, 
believe  in  their  hearts,  and  act  uxx>n  the  belief,  that  their  large  business  entitles 
them  to  concessions.  Believing  this,  thev  are  actively  engaged  in  finding  ways  to 
evade  the  law.  Comparatively  few  of  tne  railroads  are  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure  which  such  men  can  bring  to  bear.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
concessions  may  be  made  without  violating  the  letter  of  the  law  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  discriminations  by  statute.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  evidence 
of  evasions  of  Uie  law,  made  by  indirect  methods.  Discriminations  will  continue 
until  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  carriers,  as  it  is  not  now,  to  maintain  equal 
rates.  Discrimination  between  individuals  has  been  much  more  rife  since  the 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  it  by  law  than  it  ever  was  before.     (594, 596. ) 

Mr.  KEAOAN,  of  the  Texas  railway  commission,  declares  that  railway  discrimi- 
nations not  only  injure  shippers,  increasing  the  cost  to  the  smaller  and  poorer 
shippers  for  the  benefit  of  tne  few,  but  that  they  generally  injure  the  revenues  of 
the  railroads.  They  should  be  prohibited  under  penalties  which  would  make 
them  a  felony.     (342. ) 

Mr.  CowEN  does  not  think  that  the  railway  discriminations  are  more  generally 
in  favor  of  so-called  trusts  than  of  other  large  shippers.  This  is  certainly  true 
about  the  ^eat  combinations  in  the  steel  industry.  The  rates  to  all  iron  and  steel 
producers  nave  been  unjustly  low  during  1899  in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  those 
products.     (317.) 

E.  SttmediM  for  diacriniiiiatloiis. — Most  representatives  of  the  railways  think  pooL 
ing  the  only  effective  remedy  for  discriminations.    See  pp.  97, 98. 

Mr.  Dickinson  says  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  what  the  absolute  rates 
are  which  he  pays,  provided  they  are  equitable  as  compared  with  those  which  his 
competitors  pay.  Me  himself  pays  the  full  tariff  rates.  He  has  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  rebates,  but  no  intelligent  man  can  say  that  he  does  not  hear  a  good  deal 
in  regard  to  them.  He  believes  that  rates  ought  to  be  alike  to  all,  and  that  the 
railroad  companies  should  not  favor  any  industry  or  any  individual  as  against 
another,  or  monopolize  any  industry  through  its  control  of  transportation.  The 
witness  formerly  feit  that  the  best  service  ought  to  come  from  unrestricted  com- 
petition; but  he  is  convinced  that  the  only  remed>  for  the  troubles  that  exist  is 
Congressional  control  of  the  railroads,  and  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
railroads  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public,  would  be  benefited  by  a  control  out- 
side of  themselves.     (551,  552.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  does  not  consider  it 
right  that  the  men  best  able  to  pay  the  tariff  rate  should  get  rebates  and  special 
favors.  He  would  approve  of  a  system  of  regulation  to  stop  tJl  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations, and  he  oelieves  that  the  reliable  roads  would  approve  of  it.     (561.) 
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1.  Publicity. — Mr.  Spencer  believes  that  complete  publicity  of  railway  affairs 
and  accounts  is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  discriminations,  although  the 
prevention  of  illegal  actions  is,  in  any  case,  difficult.     (273, 279.) 

See  also  pp.  117, 118. 

2.  Enforcement  of  existing  laws. — Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  sees  no  effective  way  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
against  railway  discriminations,  except  by  making  violations  criminal  misde- 
meanors. No  suit  for  damages  is  sufficient.  The  corporations  themselves,  rather 
than  some  agent  who  is  not  the  real  offender,  should  be  indictable.  At  the  same 
time  the  law  should  be  made  somewhat  sx)ecific  as  to  what  is  required,  and  the 
penalties  should  be  also  more  accurately  prescribed.  Thus  the  present  require- 
ment as  to  publishing  rates  is  very  vague  and  should  be  made  more  specific.  ( 137. ) 

Mr.  Clements,  a  member  of  the  commission,  sees  no  reason  why  courts  should 
not  be  empowered  to  enjoin  officers  or  agents  of  railways  from  continuing  any 
practice  in  violation  of  law.  He  believes,  also,  that  the  seizure  of  goods  in  transit, 
where  they  are  carried  in  violation  of  the  law,  would  be  desirable.     (160.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  the  burden  of  excessive  or  discriminating  rates  is  shifted  in  varying  degrees 
upon  consumers  and  others,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  coui-ts  justly  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  damages  to  aggrieved  parties.     (99. ) 

Mr.  Fish  does  not  think  that  tne  inspection  of  railway  books  by  Government 
officers  would  result  in  the  discovery  of  many  abuses  or  in  securing  evidence  for 
prosecution.  He  believes  that  sufficient  remedies  exist  under  the  present  law 
if  it  is  vigorously  enforced  and  if  the  offenders  are  actually  punished  by  fines 
and  imprisonment.  The  difficulty  at  present  is  largely  in  tne  failure  of  the 
persons  injured  to  make  complaint.     (338.) 

Mr.  Carter  knows  no  better  metnod  of  preventing  discriminations  than  to 
enlar^'e  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  enforce  the 
law.     (584.) 

3.  Shall  punishment  be  by  fine  or  imprisonment? — Mr.  Ripley,  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  thinks  that  fines  upon  the  corporation  offending  would 
check  discriminations  much  more  effectively  than  the  threat  of  imprisonment. 
Bailroad  managers  meet  their  competitors  from  time  to  time,  and  very  few  men 
would  be  willing  to  inform  the  authorities  of  anything  that  would  criminate 
their  acquaintances.  The  existing  law  is  an  absolute  failure.  There  has  never 
been  a  conviction  under  it,  or  if  there  has  been  a  conviction  it  has  been  nom- 
inal.    (595.) 

Mr.  MORTON  also  disapproves  of  the  imprisonment  clause,  thinking  that  it  pre- 
vents effective  enforcement.  He  favors  a  very  heavy  fine,  both  on  the  shipper 
receiving  the  cut  rate  and  on  the  railroad.  Shippers  practically  always  know 
when  they  are  receiving  cut  rates,  and  are  as  much  at  fault  as  the  railroads.  (495. ) 

Mr.  Inoali^,  of  the  Chesax)eake  and  Ohio,  agrees  in  thinking  that  the  imprison- 
ment feature  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  prevents  it  from  being  effective. 
People  do  not  consider  the  making  of  different  prices  to  different  individuals  a 
crime  in  ordinary  business,  and  public  opinion  is  not  prepared  to  enforce  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  upon  railway  officers  for  making  discriminations.  The 
violation  of  the  law  should  be  made  punishable  by  fines,  and  the  witness  thinks  it 
possible  by  putting  a  fine  upon  every  bill  of  lading  to  make  this  an  effective 
punishment.     (286, 297.) 

Mr.  HvLAND,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  vicJation  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  should  be  punished  by  fines  against  the  railway  com- 
panies rather  than  penalties  upon  individuals.  Each  carload  or  part  carload 
shipped  in  violation  of  law  should  constitute  a  separate  offense;  the  penalty 
should  be  double  the  gross  earnings  for  the  service  performed,  and  should  be 
divided  equally  between  the  informant  and  the  Government.  Some  one  official 
of  each  railroad  should  be  held  accountable  for  the  strict  maintenance  of  rates. 
(351,352.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinqham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  takes  practically  the  same 
position  as  Mr.  Hyland.     (214.) 

Mr.  Carter  thinks  it  likely  that  evidence  of  discriminations  could  be  got  more 
easily  if  the  penalty  were  a  fine  than  it  can  be  while  the  penalty  is  imprisonment. 
(585.) 

Mr.  DonsMAN,  a  ^ain  shipper  of  Chicago,  believes  that  a  fine  is  a  more  effective 
penalty  thau  imprisonment,  especially  because  railway  officers  will  not  testify 
against  one  another  so  long  as  the  imprisonment  penalty  exists.     (361.) 

Mr.  Bird,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
wav,  declares  that  the  penalties  against  discriminations  are  so  severe  as  practi- 
cally to  make  it  impoesible  to  learn  the  truth.    They  encourage  great  ingenuity 
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in  coyering  np  discriminations.  The  way  to  prevent  discriminations  is  to  re- 
move the  possibility  of  gain  by  placing  heavy  nnes  upon  the  railroad  companies 
themselves,  which  would  then  see  to  it  that  their  employees  complied  with  the 
law.  It  would  require  great  provocation  or  influence  to  induce  a  railroad 
officer  to  testify  against  another  railroad  officer  if  it  might  result  in  sending  him 
to  jail,  while  he  would  feel  no  such  reluctance  if  the  i)enalty  were  a  fine.     (471.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  the  penaltj^  of  inoprisonment  for  violations  of  the  interstate  commerce  act 
should  be  retamed.  Fines  of  the  amount  of  |5,000  could  be  paid  repeatedly  by 
many  railways  out  of  the  profits  of  illegal  business.  It  is  not  a  hardship  to 
imprison  subordinate  for  Imowingly  violating  the  law  under  direction  of  tneir 
superiors,  and,  furthermore,  the  persons  really  responsible  can  usually  be  ascer- 
tained if  sufficient  effort  is  made.     (274. ) 

Mr.  Reagan  believes  that  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  as  for  felony  should  be 
imposed  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  believes  that  it 
would  be  x>ossible  to  enforce  such  a  penalty,  although  he  knows  of  no  instances 
where  it  has  yet  been  done  under  the  Texas  railway  commission  statute.    ( 342 ,  350. ) 

IV.    DI8CRIMI1TATIONS    BBTWEBN    PLACES—LONa    AND    SHORT 

HAUL. 

A  BiisteiiM  and  eaiisM  of  plaoe  diMsriminationi  generally. — The  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  who  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  agree 
in  believing  that  inequalities  in  rates  between  different  places,  including  espe- 
cially diacriminations  in  favor  of  terminal  points  having  a  longer  haul,  but  also 
other  differences,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
injurious  feature  of  railway  discriminations.  Place  discriminations  are  made, 
not  by  departure  from  published  tariffs,  but  by  unfair  tariffs  themselves. 

Differences  in  rates  over  the  same  road,  according  to  the  direction  of  shipment, 
are  also  common,  and  are  claimed  to  be  justifiable  often  to  prevent  cars  from  being 
returned  empty.     (See  also  Southern  States,  p.  63) 

AD  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  place  discriminations,  like  long  and  short  haul  discnmi nations,  are  often 
defenaed  by  railroads  as  being  necessaiy  to  meet  water  competition. 

Mr.  B^NAPP  and  Mr.  Clements  pointed  out  what  great  effects  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  individusds,  towns,  and  sections  of  the  country  would  result  from  apparently 
slight  differences  in  railway  rates.  Thus  a  difference  of  $2  in  the  terminal  charges 
on  each  car  of  live  stock  at  Chicago,  which  a  certain  court  considered  insignificant. 
amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars  during  the  year.  A  difference  of  2  or  3  cents  in 
the  freight  rate  on  wheat  from  a  certain  section  in  Iowa  was  estimated  to  repre- 
sent a  difference  of  $5  per  acre  in  the  value  of  land.  The  margin  on  which  many 
lines  of  business  are  done  is  so  slight  that  small  differences  may  completely  change 
the  location  of  a  manufacture  or  the  profits  of  a  business.  An  increase  in  the 
average  rate  of  freight  "per  ton  per  imle  of  li  mills  would  represent  an  added 
revenue  of  about  $100,000,000  to  the  railroads  and  corresponding  outlay  by  the 
{mblic.  Mr.  Enapp  calls  attention  to  the  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  compe- 
titioii  between  different  producers  brought  about  by  such  differences  in  rates, 
whether  Uiese  differences  be  over  the  same  railroads  or  over  different  ones,  and 
whether  the  favored  shipper  be  a  small  producer  or  a  combination.  The  margin 
of  profit  in  most  lines  of  business  is  so  small  that  a  slight  adjustment  of  rates  will 
exclude  one  shipi)er  from  a  particular  consuming  territory,  while  benefiting 
another  shipper.    (Knapp,  138-135,  142;  Prouty,  148,  149;  Clements,  154, 157.) 

Mr.  BiBD,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway ,  declares  that  fully  75 
per  cent  of  the  rate  disturbances  in  the  West  and  Northwest  originate  primarily 
m  the  question  as  to  what  is  a  fair  relation  of  rates  between  competing  markets. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  by  which  such  a  fair  relation  can 
be  determined.  Thus,  one  road  may  make  the  rate  on  some  heavy  class  of  goods, 
such  as  iron,  but  little  more  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul  than  the  rates  on  another 
road  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  or  from  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul,  although  the  differ- 
ence in  distance  is  very  considerable.  It  will  be  impossible  to  remedy  these 
injustices  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  power  to  prescribe 
miTiiTniiTn  rates  as  well  as  maximum  rates.  If  it  orders  that  one  railroad  shall 
not  make  more  than  a  certain  difference  between  different  places,  there  is  nothing 
at  present  to  keep  another  railroad  i^om  reducing  its  rates  in  the  same  proportion. 
There  ia  no  doubt  that  towns  are  created  or  destroyed  by  the  mere  matter  of  the 
relation  of  railway  rates.    (472.) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  manufacturer.  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  states  that  a  railroad  general 
eaid  to  him  that  the  rates  are  made  on  a  basis  which  is  not  calculated  to 
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favor  the  Western  mannfactnTers  in  shipping  East.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
certain  railroads  to  try  to  build  np  certain  trade  centers.  Some  people  are 
irery  much  dissatisfied  with  this,  but  others,  perhaps,  feel  as  well  satisfied  to  have 
a  center  built  up  where  they  can  get  their  materials  on  short  notice  without  a 
great  difference  in  freight.  On  general  principles  it  would  seem  that  business 
should  be  built  up  where  there  are  natiural  advantages  for  it.  Any  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  railroad  diverts  the  development  from  a  place  where  it  is 
natural  to  one  where  it  is  unnatural.  The  witness  considers,  however,  that  the 
question  must  now  be  considered  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  West  to-day,  esx>eciidly  the  manufacturing  business,  has  been  largely 
built  up  by  what  may  be  called  favors  in  the  way  of  commodity  rates,  x^articu- 
larly  where  the  roads  may  have  united  upon  some  one  town  against  another  where 
the  natural  advantages  are  greater.  Whatever  the  injustice  of  this  course  may 
have  been  in  the  first  place,  the  proposition  to  change  it  must  now  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  large  and  prosperous  communities  so  built  up  are  in 
actual  existence.  Towns  which  have  continuously  received  such  privileges  may 
be  considered  to  have  acquired  a  certain  vested  right  in  them,  and  the  witness 
does  not  consider  that  there  has  been  any  such  continuous  protest  on  the  x)art  of 
other  communities  as  might  have  interfered  with  the  valid  establishment  of 
such  a  vested  right.  He  mentions  particularly  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
which  is  not  natural  to  the  West,  as  an  instance  of  businesses  built  up  by  such 
discriminations.  (550,  551.) 

Mr.  Tucker  says  that  the  rates  from  all  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  are  the  same,  and  that  the  Western  roads 
haul  at  the  same  ^ate  to  all  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  By  this 
means  equal  through  rates  tm-ough  all  gateways  are  obtained.     (562.) 

Mr.  RiPLET,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  adjustment  of  rates  between  different  localities  can  never  be 
made  satisfactory  to  everybody.  Every  road  is  interested  in  a  particular  locality, 
and  the  result  must  always  be  a  compromise,  which  generally  is  not  satisfactory 
to  anybodv,  and  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  great  many.  The  endeavor  has  been 
to  do  the  fair  thing.  There  have  been  so  many  opposing  interests  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  anything  very  unfair,  although  it  is  not  an  exact  science.  There 
have  been  many  cases  in  which  Mr.  Ripley  would  have  been  glad  to  place  the 
entire  resx)onsil&ility  on  an  outside  body,  such  as  the  Interstate  Oommerce  Com- 
mission, and  have  them  say  what  should  be  done.     (597, 598.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  practice  of  granting  discriminating  rates  to 
individuids  often  results  in  considerable  discriminations  between  places.  Ship- 
pers at  one  place  who  believe  that  their  rivals  are  getting  special  discriminating 
rates  are  apt  to  combine  and  obtain  special  rates  for  their  own  market.  Thus 
sometimes  departures  from  tariffs  become  the  rule  as  to  certain  shipping  points. 
Individual  discriminations  are  griuited  more  in  favor  of  shippers  at  central  points 
than  at  local  stations.  Aside  from  discriminations  of  this  class,  there  are  differ- 
ential rates  and  apparent  discriminations  between  localities  which  are  often  jus- 
tifiable. Each  railway  is  inclined  to  build  up  its  own  important  towns  by  specially 
favorable  rates.  Many  influences  combine  to  complicate  the  problem  of  a  fair 
adjustment  of  rates  between  different  places.     (626,  627.) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  believes  that  in  the  same  general  sec- 
tion of  the  country  railroad  rreight  rates  snould  be  made  strictly  uniform,  so  much 
per  ton  per  mile ,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  roads.  The  railroad  that  carries 
goods  cneapest  in  this  country  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  which  runs  overmoun- 
fiiins  and  tnrough  tunnels.  **  Differentials  are  inventions  of  the  devil."  Practi- 
cally 75  per  cent  of  the  business  of  every  railroad  is  its  own  natural  business,  which 
it  can  do  better  than  any  other.  If  the  remaining  25  -per  cent  of  competitive  busi- 
ness be  allowed  to  distribute  itself  naturally,  on  the  basis  of  open  and  stable  rates, 
the  railroads  and  the  general  community  will  be  benefited.    ?361.) 

Percentage  rates. — Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association, 
states  that  the  system  of  fixing  rates  to  the  seaboard  from  large  portions  of  the 
country  upon  the  basis  of  certain  i)ercentages  of  the  Chicago  rates  was  established 
some  15  or  20  years  ago,  through  what  was  called  the  joint  rate  committee.  The 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  pays  116  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  and  the  per- 
centage system  extends  as  far  east  as  Buffalo.  Buffalo  pays,  he  thinks,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Chicago  rate.  The  100  per  cent  territory  runs  up  into  Michigan, 
and  the  percentage  gradually  decreases  as  one  advances  toward  the  East.  Tlie 
decrease  is  not  exactly  proportional  to  the  distance.  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is 
somewhat  higher  for  the  shorter  distance.  This  is  proper,  because  the  terminal 
expense  is  the  same  for  a  haul  of  50  miles  as  for  a  haul  of  500.  There  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  i)ercentage  basis  for  certain  towns  since  the  arrangement 
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was  first  made,  but  the  changes  have  been  few,  and  there  has  been  little  com- 
plaint. If  the  shippers  of  any  town  thought  their  rate  too  high,  they  would  make 
their  complaint  to  the  general  freight  a^nt  of  their  road.  If  any  road  felt  that 
its  town  was  injured  by  an  unjustly  high  rate,  it  would,  no  doubt,  get  such  an 
injustice  corrected.  As  a  rule  the  £astem  connections  toke  it  for  granted  that 
the  men  where  the  traffic  originates  know  most  about  the  situation,  and  carry 
out  what  they  suggest.  So  the  question  of  maintaining  or  reducing  rates  rests 
chiefly  with  the  road  that  first  receives  the  freight.     (561-568.) 

Mr.  MussELHAN,  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade,  states  that  the 
rate  from  Grand  Rapids  to  the  seaboard  is  96  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  and 
that  he  believes  that  Grand  Rapids  is  justly  entitled,  on  the  actual  mileage  basis, 
to  a  90  per  cent  rate.  Grand  Rapids  was  on  a  100  x>er  cent  basis  up  to  1891.  At 
that  time  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade  undertook  to  get  the  rate  changed 
to  the  90  x>er  cent  basis,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  reduction  to  96  ner  cent.  Mr. 
Musselman  believes  that  the  present  betsis  still  amounts  to  a  aiscrimination 
against  his  town.     (556. ) 

B.  Long  and  short  haul  diioriminationi  g[enerally. — Mr.  Blanchard  states  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  as  follows: 
An  interstate  rate  or  fare  made  between  any  two  points  shall  not  be  exceeded  by 
the  rate  on  the  same  article  moved  over  the  same  une  in  the  same  direction  under 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions.  He  regards  the  requirement  as  just  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  declares  there  are  some  justifiable  exceptions,  especially 
on  account  of  water  com^tition  or  the  competition  of  Canadian  railroads.  He 
mentions  a  number  of  specifie  instances  justifying  lower  rates  to  through  points. 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  under  this  provision  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted ^*  dissimilar  conditions"  to  include  conditions  of  competition  and  other 
conditions  which  make  the  provision  practically  ineffective.  The  witness  does  not 
consider  a  change  of  the  law  sufficiently  important  to  be  pressed  if  it  is  likely  to 
arouse  opposition  to  other  needed  legislation.     (104.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  the  provision  in  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  as  to  the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and  conditions 
should  be  stricken  out,  leaving  it,  however,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  suspend  the  ox)eration  of  the  clause  where  judged  expedient,  as  in  the  case  of 
water  transportation.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  (Ik)urt  that  railroad  comx)e- 
tition  justifies  lower  rates  for  longer  hauls  seems  to  the  witness  unwarranted. 
(430.) 

Messrs.  Knapp,  Prouty,  and  Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  discriminations  between  long  and  short 
hauls  made  by  railways  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  probably  the  most 
serious  abuse  now  existing.  The  evil  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  Southeastern 
States  and  in  the  far  Western  States.  These  States  are  peculiarly  situated  with 
reference  to  water  transx)ortation,  and  the  railways  deiend  the  lower  rates  to 
terminal  points  on  this  account.  Mr.  Clements,  however,  points  out  that  no  such 
great  inequalities  in  rates  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  North. 
The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  dissimilarity  in  conditions  sufficient  to  justify 
departure  from  the  rule  of  the  law  is  made  by  competition,  whether  by  water  or 
among  railways  themselves.  Mr.  Clements  points  out  that  the  railways  never 
did,  before  the  interstate-commerce  act,  charge  less  for  longer  hauls  than  for 
shorter  ones,  except  on  account  of  competition,  and  he  would  favor  inserting  a 
clause  in  the  law  by  which  competition  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  as  consti- 
tuting dissimilar  circumstances.  Ownership  of  proi)erty  in  particular  towns  by 
railwayofficers  is  pointed  out  as  another  innuence  leading  to  discriminations. 

Mr.  Knapp  and  Mr.  Clements  a^ee  that  the  method  of  adjusting  rates  as 
between  competitive  and  noncompetitive  points  on  the  same  road  is  usually  that  the 
rates  to  the  noncompetitive  points  increase  with  the  distance  until  the  rate  equals 
the  throufifh  rate  to  the  terminal  point  plus  the  local  rate  back  from  the  terminal 
point  to  the  xx>int  of  destination.  It  would  thus  be  as  cheap  to  send  the  goods 
through  and  back  again  as  to  stop  them  off;  but  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  oo  not  go  through.  Mr.  Clements  especially  declares  that  since  rates  include 
terminid  charges,  the  dealer  in  the  small  town  has  to  pay  practically  four  ter- 
minal ch&rges,  besides  the  charge  for  transportation  pure  and  simple  for  a  dis- 
tance CTeater  than  that  to  the  terminal  point,  whereas  the  dealer  at  the  terminal 
I>oint  has  to  pay  onlv  two  terminal  charges.  It  is  as  cheap  to  ship  goods,  for 
example,  to  a  point  50  miles  beyond  Atlanta  as  to  a  point  50  miles  this  side.  The 
effect  of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  in  the  South  is  seen  in  the  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  prosperity  of  the  few  trade  centers  and  that  of  the  small  inter- 
mediate towns,  whereas  the  small  towns  of  the  North  often  show  a  high  degree 
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of  prosperity.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  mannfactaring  enterprises  in  small 
towns  m  the  face  of  sn^  discriminations.     (Knapp,  134, 137;  Clements.  154, 155.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinqham,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Biirean,  also 
comments  on  the  disregard  of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule  in  the  Southeastern 
States  on  account  of  water  competition.  He  is  not  sure  that  the  effect  is  alto- 
gether injurious  to  local  stations.  The  jobbing  houses  at  the  centi-al  points  may 
De  able  to  sell  goods  at  lower  rates  to  the  local  stations,  through  having  a  lower 
freight  rate,  than  would  probably  be  secured  if  all  the  rates  were  made  uniform. 

Mr.  Vanlandingham  further  points  out  that  the  interpretation  of  the  courts 
regarding  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  puts  the  water  carriers  at  a  disadvantage 
in  comi)etition.  The  railways  can  make  their  rates  to  the  few  points  reached  by 
the  water  carrier  so  low  as  to  drive  it  out  of  business,  while  holmng  up  their  rates 
to  intermediate  territory.     (202,  206.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  if  the  rates  for 
shorter  hauls  are  themselves  reasonable  in  view  of  the  amount  of  traffic  and  the 
cost  of  service,  there  should  be  no  objection  to  the  railways  making  whatever 
rates  are  necessary  to  meet  competition  or  to  develop  traffic  to  through  points. 
Otherwise  it  might  not  get  the  long-distance  traffic  at  all.  In  sparsely  settled 
regions  the  amount  of  business  is  less,  and  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation 
is  always  relatively  greater,  and  often  absolutely  greater.  It  would  he  im^Kissible 
to  satisfy  all  communities  in  any  case,  since  no  two  persons  or  communities  will 
consider  in  the  same  light  the  unlike  conditions  which  exist  in  different  cases. 
Large  cities,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  certain  advantages  in  business 
over  small  places,  and  this  advantage  must  extend  to  railway  transportation. 
(275,  281,  284.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  considers  that  there 
are  strong  aiguments  against  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  The  competition  of 
the  Galveston  route  to  Liverx)ool  from  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  forces  the  mak- 
ing of  verv  low  rates  from  Kansas  City  eastward.  The  lonj^  and  short  haul  clause 
compels  the  making  of  the  same  rates  from  intermediate  pomts,  where  there  is  not 
the  same  competition,  the  same  necessity.     (560.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Vanderbilt  lines  to  make  local  rates  substantially  proportional  to  through 
rates,  under  the  belief  that  local  bu.siness  and  local  prosperity  can  not  be  built  up 
at  rates  so  high  that  competitive  business  could  be  done  much  cheaper.     (232.) 

0.  Speciflo  cases  of  place  disoriminations,  water  competition,  eto. — 1 .  Differentials  as  to 
Eastern  ports. — Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League  of 
Philadelphia,  testifies  that  that  city  is  peculiarly  situated  between  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  and  has  only  4  trunk  lines  from  the  West.  Its  coastwise  trade  is 
practically  limited  to  a  single  line  of  steamers  running  to  Norfolk.  The  city  is 
allowed  a  differential  of  2  cents  as  compared  with  New  York  on  grain  freight 
rates  fi'om  Western  points,  while  Baltimore  has  a  differential  of  3  cents;  i.  e.,  the 
rates  are  resi)ectively  so  much  lower  than  those  to  New  York.     (185,  186.) 

Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  also  speaks  of  the  existing 
differentials.  He  considers  that  Philadelphia  is  unfairly  discriminated  against 
still,  especially  because  of  the  larger  differentials  allowed  to  the  more  southern 
ports.     (173.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  testifies  that  the  existing  practice  of 
allowing  differentials  on  shipments  from  the  West  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  other  more  southern  ports  as  compared  with  New  York  was  established 
about  20  years  ago,  when  the  average  freight  rates  were  very  much  higher  than 
at  present,  ranging  from  52  to  60  cents.  At  present  the  rates  on  grain,  for 
example,  have  been  reduced  to  15  or  18  cents,  and  the  differential  is  thus  propor- 
tionately greater,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  excessive.  At  present,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the 
experiment  of  making  the  differential  only  1  or  1^^  cents  on  export  grain  is  being 
tried,  but  on  other  commodities  the  3-cent  differential  is  retained.  Improve-, 
ments  in  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  other  Southern  cities  have  also  lessened 
the  justifiability  of  such  a  differential.  The  terminal  changes  are,  so  Mr.  Calla- 
way thinks,  adjusted  in  practically  the  same  way  at  each  of  these  ports.  The 
New  York  Central  has  an  extensive  system  of  lighters,  and  its  freight  rate 
includes  the  charge  for  carrying  the  grain  to  the  side  of  the  ship  in  the  lighter, 
but  not  for  transferring  it  *o  the  ship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  grain  coming 
from  Chicago  goes  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  so  long  as  they  are  open,  and  the 
New  York  Central.  The  Southern  ports  are  less  used  for  Chicago  shipments,  but 
St.  Louis  shipments  go  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Gulf  ports.  Mr.  Callaway  is 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  complete  removal  of  the  differential,  so  as  to  make  the 
rates  from  the  Western  points  to  Eastern  ports  uniform,  would  be  acceptable  or 
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eyen  tolerable  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads; 
but  he  is  convinced  that  the  present  differential  is  too  high.  Permission  to  the 
railways  to  pool  their  bnsiness  wonld  undoubtedly  do  away  with  this  complication. 
(224-226,235.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  differential  rates  as 
between  the  leading  Eastern  seaboard  points.  The  system  was  first  adopted  in 
1^77,  after  the  railways  had  squandered  millions  of  dollars  in  rate  wars.  Irreg- 
ularities in  steamship  sailings  and  rates,  with  many  other  complicating  elements, 
made  the  adiustment  of  rail  rates  on  goods  intended  for  export  at  the  different 
ports  exceedingly  dif&cult.  Often  the  railroads  had  made  through  rates  from 
mland  points  to  foreign  ports,  and  had  afterwards  found  the  entire  inland  charge 
absorbed  by  the  increased  ocean  rates.  After  a  long  discussion  an  agreement  was 
reached  fijang  differences  in  charges  over  the  lines  reaching  the  various  jwrts. 
(673.) 

Mr.  Sn  YD  ACKER,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  also  refers  to  the  differential  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  and  other  Southern  ports  and  to  the  relative  decrease  of  the 
export  business  through  New  York.  He  says  that  the  terminal  charges  for  gi'ain 
at  New  York  may  also  be  higher  than  at  other  ports.     (397.) 

2.  Southern  States. — Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
thinks  injustice  is  done  by  the  Southern  railways  in  charging  more  for  shipments 
going  north  than  on  those  going  south.     (135.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  declares  that  the  reason  why 
higher  rates  are  frequently  charged  for  hauling  products  from  the  South  to  the 
North  than  vice  versa  is  not  because  the  dominating  load  goes  north,  and  the 
cars  wonld  often  be  empty  if  lower  rates  were  not  made  from  the  North.  The 
direction  of  the  dominatine^  load  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
classes  of  freight  on  which  the  rate  from  the  South  to  the  North  is  high  are  largely 
fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are  exceedingly  perishable,  which  require  a  specieu 
class  of  equipment  and  esi)ecially  high  sx)eed  of  transportation,  and  with  wnich  a 
large  amount  of  ice  must  usually  be  hauled  free.     (275.) 

Mr.  Vanlandujoham  testifies  that  rates  from  the  Northeastern  States  to  the 
Southeast  have  been  lower  than  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  thus 
injuring  the  general  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  these  more  western  cities. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  four  times  ruled  against  this  discrimi- 
nation, but  its  order  has  never  been  obeyed.     (202. ) 

3.  Shipments  by  way  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  their  effect  on  other  routes. — Mr. 
Vanl.ai«dd}oham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  testifies  that  there  has  been  a 
very  large  increase  in  ocean  transportation  from  Galveston  and  other  Gulf  ports, 
and  consequently  in  railway  transportation  from  the  middle  West  to  the  Gulf. 
Every  freight  rate  from  west  of  the  Mississinpi  River  as  far  north  as  the  Platte 
River  is  aftected  by  Gulf  competition,  whicn  practically  determines  the  freight 
rates  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Illinois  (Jentral  also  carries  a  considerable 
traffic  to  the  Gulf.  The  ocean  freight  rate  is  about  44  cents  per  hundred  higher 
from  Gulf  ports  than  from  Atlantic  xwrts.  The  difference  between  export  rates 
and  domestic  rates  on  the  railways  leading  to  the  Gulf  is  even  higher  than  on 
tho!«e  leading  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Mississippi  River  transportation  also  has  a  considerable  influence.    This  influence 

varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  river,  but  often  practically  determines 

the  rail  rate  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore.    The  river  traffic  has,  how- 

e^'er,  fallen  off  somewhat  as  compared  with  several  years  ago,  and  may  be  still 

further  injured  by  the  excessive  competition  of  railways,     (197, 206. ) 

Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  the  freight 
rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Elansas  City  have  for  years  been 
adjusted  with  reference  to  one  another.  The  first-<;lass  railway  rate  to  Kansas 
City  has  been  $1.47.  Recently  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  (3^ulf ,  being  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  in  connection  with  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line,  made  a  rate 
of  >jO  cents  from  New  York  by  way  of  Galveston.  This  has  smcebeen  abandoned 
by  order  of  the  court  in  charge.     (133;  see  also  Mr.  Kennard,  p.  864. 

Mr.  Vanlandinohah  also  refers  to  the  recent  adjustment  of  rates  from  Eastern 
points,  extending  as  far  west  as  Buffalo,  by  way  of  ocean  carriers  to  Galveston 
and  thence  to  Missouri  River  and  other  Western  x>oints,  by  which  shipments  could 
be  made  as  cheaply  as  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  the  same  place.  This  abuse 
has  been  remedied  at  present.     (^2. ) 

Mr.  Kbnnard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Ef^g  Board,  also  refers  to  the  fact  that 
in  April,  1898,  the  railroads  entering  Kansas  City  and  other  Kansas  points  charged 
the  same  rates  from  those  points  to  the  seaboard  as  was  charged  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard.  The  cut  was  first  made  by  a  railroad  not  entering  Chicago,  but 
those  wbich  do  reach  that  city  were  then  compelled  to  meet  the  cut.    The  object 
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of  this  arrangement  is  largely  to  develop  the  buiainess  of  the  through  fast-freight 
lines  on  the  Eastern  roads.  The  witness  thinks  that  Gulf  competition  has  little  to 
do  with  the  practice,  which  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Chicago. 
(365.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  likewise  refers  to  the 
increased  competition  of  the  Gulf  ports  with  the  Atlantic  ports  in  export  trade, 
and  declares  that  practically  all  the  rail  rates  have  been  reduced  by  this  competi- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  possible  to  increase  the  rates  on  ^ain  over  the  railways 
when  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  closes.  The  competition  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  grain  shipments  also  keeps  down  rail  rates.  The  freight  rates  are  also  affected 
by  the  ocean  rates,  since  tne  railways  must  enable  Ajuierican  products  to  be 
exported  in  competition  with  foreign  products.     (225. ) 

Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that  the  Gulf  ports  do  not  get  a  natural  proportion  of  traffic.    He 

goints  out  the  immense  importance  of  the  territory  tributary  to  the  Mississippi 
Liver.  It  contains  41  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  nearly  half 
its  population.  Because  of  the  constant  reduction  in  freight  rates  the  matter  of 
railway  grades  is  increasingly  important  in  determining  the  direction  of  railway 
traffic.  The  level  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  are  specially  favorable.  New  Orleans 
is  the  natural  outlet  of  this  great  valley.  The  air-line  distance  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  is  709  miles,  and  to  New  Orleans  826  miles ;  but  owing  to  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  shortest  railroad  from  Cnicago  to  New 
York,  913  miles,  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  shortest  to  New  Orleans.  On  this 
shortest  line  to  New  York,  moreover,  there  is  a  dead  lift  in  altitude  of  1,571  feet, 
while  the  lift  to  New  Orleans  is  only  214  feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  short-line  distance  by  rail  from  the  leading 
interior  grain  markets  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  respectively: 


Chicago,  ni 

Dnlutn,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. . . 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Dnbnqne,  Iowa 

St.  Lonis,  Mo 

Peoria,  111 

Cairo,  m 

Evansville,  Ind 

Lonisville,  Ky 

Nashville,  Tenn . . . 

Denver,  Colo 

Kansas  City,  Mo . . 


To  New 
York. 


Miles. 

912 

1,890 

1.332 

1,321 

1.422 

1,402 

1,079 

1,068 

1,006 

1,069 

969 

867 

939 

1,932 

1.335 


To  New 
Orleans. 


Miles. 

912 

1,337 

1,279 

1  268 

1,258 

1,070 

988 

695 

860 

554 

706 

746 

557 

1,356 

878 


Saving 

to  New 

Orleans. 


Miles. 

0 

63 

63 

63 

164 

832 

91 

863 

146 

635 

281 

121 

382 

576 

457 


New  Orleans  has  six  great  railroad  systems,  reaching  a  very  wide  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, with  a  total  mileage  of  19,086  miles.  Although  the  railroads  of  the  South 
immediately  after  the  war  were  largely  physical  and  financial  wrecks,  they  have 
gradually  improved,  until  now  in  safety,  speed,  and  regidarity  of  service  they 
equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  the  Eastern  railroads. 

In  view  of  these  facts  a  much  larger  proportion  of  traf&c,  especially  for  export 
purposes,  ought  to  be  carried  by  way  of  New  Orleans  than  is  now  carried.  The 
railways  do  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  that  point,  but,  if  anything,  against  it. 
Only  16.4  per  cent  of  the  freight  carried  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  1898 
was  through  freight.  The  gross  receipts  of  all  the  railroads  entering  New  Orleans 
during  1898  were  30  i)er  cent  more  tnan  the  value  of  all  imports  and  exports  at 
New  Orleans.     (321-324. ) 

It  is  not  true.  Mr.  Fish  continues,  that  the  exportation  rates  on  grain  and  other 
products  from  Chicago  by  way  of  New  Orleans  regulate  the  rates  oy  way  of  New 
York,  but  vice  versa.  Tne  witness  does  not  think  that  the  difference  in  the  dis- 
tance from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  accounts  for  the  small  proportion  of  busi- 
ness at  New  Orleans.  The  distance  is  perhaps  50  per  cent  greater  and  the  average 
time  of  the  ocean  voyage  is  relatively  still  longer  by  way  of  New  Orleans  as  com- 
pared with  New  York.  But  the  vessels  from  New  Orleans  avoid  the  most  north- 
em  course,  and  the  duration  of  the  voyage  is  relatively  less  important  in  the  case 
of  products  exported,  where  there  is  little  haste  for  delivery.  The  imports  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  are  especially  light.    That  city  was  formerly  the  market  for 
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nearly  everything  brought  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  is  still  the  natnral 
gate  for  the  entrance  of  coffee  and  manv  other  products.  Although  the  import 
traffic  Ls  so  small,  the  north-bound  freight  on  the  Illinois  Central  is  usually  about 
equal  to  that  south  bound,  so  there  is  no  special  expense  from  hauling  empty  cars. 

The  barge  transportation  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  much  less  important 
factor  than  formerly,  since  the  rail  rates  have  been  made  practically  as  low  as 
the  water  rates. 

There  is  constant  competition  between  business  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and 
Cairo  and  by  wa^  of  Kansas  City  and  Galveston.     (329,  330.) 

4.  Discrimination  tigainst  Chicago. — Mr.  Kenn  ard  also  points  out  that  the  freight 
rate  on  cheese  and  similar  articles  from  Wisconsin  to  Chicago  is  higher  than  that 
from  Michigan  and  New  York  to  Chicago  for  similar  distances.  The  railroads 
assign  as  the  justification  for  the  lower  freight  rates  going  west  the  fact  that  cars 
largely  go  back  empty.     (865.) 

Mr.  Mallory  considers  that  the  terminal  charge  of  $2  per  car  on  cattle  brought 
into  Chicago  (see  p.  48)  amounts  to  a  discrimination  against  Chicago  in  favor  of 
Kansas  City  and  other  markets.  It  has  diverted  a  good  deal  of  business  from 
Chicago.  The  feeling  of  injustice  which  it  gives  rise  to  is  more  effective  in  driving 
away  business  than  the  money  demand  in  itself.  Competing  markets  use  it  as  an 
argument  against  shipping  to  Chicago.     (588.) 

See  also  paragraph  3,  above. 

5.  Dvscnminations  against  St,  Louis, — Mr.  Vanlandinoham,  commissioner  of 
the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  testifies  that  that  organization  consists  of  about 
2;2)00  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  that  it  was  organized  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  railway  discriminations  against  St.  Louis  as  compared  with 
Chicago  and  other  cities.  It  is  believed  that  in  various  ways  St.  Louis  is  put  at 
a  disadvantage  in  securing  trade,  although  some  of  these  ineciualities  have  been 
recently  removed.  Mr.  Vanlandingham  does  not  think  that  railways  usually 
make  place  discriminations  with  a  view  to  injuring  or  benefiting  any  city,  but 
simply  with  a  view  to  their  own  earnings.  They  frequently  do  not  know  or  think 
of  results. 

One  method  by  which  Chicago  has  been  favored  is  by  export  freight  rates. 
Thus  the  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  on  grain  intended  for  export  has  been 
3.2  centu  lower  than  on  grain  for  local  consumption,  a  distinction  which  was  not 
made  in  regard  to  shipments  through  St.  Louis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically 
all  the  gn'^in  has  been  shipped  to  Chicago  on  these  export  rates,  even  when 
intended  for  domestic  use,  tnus  ^ving  that  city  a  general  advantage.  Moreover 
the  practice  of  allowing  to  certam  large  firms  owning  elevators  a  sum  ranging 
fnrai  one  half  to  li  cents  per  bushel  has  been  established  on  practically  all  of  the 
railway  lines  leading  into  Chicago,  but  not  on  those  leading  to  St.  Louis.  This 
and  other  advantages  enable  Chicago  to  control  85  per  cent  of  the  export  freight 
business. 

The  witness  admits  that  there  will  always  be,  under  any  circumstances,  some 
advantage  to  Chicago  in  securer  g  a  large  tonnage,  on  account  of  its  location  and 
its  lake  transiX)rtation,  although  export  trade  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Gulf  railroads  is  helping  St. Louis  to  keep  up  its  business.  (194, 197-199, 
206.) 

6.  Discriminations  against  Kansas  City. — Mr.  BookWaLTER  states  that  grain 
rates  to  Kansas  City  are  disproportionately  high  as  comi)ared  with  the  rates  to 
points  east  and  south.  The  town  of  Wahoo  is  229  miles  from  Kansas  City  and 
523  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  is  reached  by  the  Burlington  and  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  rate  from  Wahoo  to  Blansas  City  is  14  cents,  and  to  St.  Louis  it  is  also  14  cents. 
Grain  can  be  shipped  by  the  Union  Pacific  through  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  for 
14  cents,  but  if  it  is  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  then  rebilled  to  St.  Louis  the  charge 
is  21  cents,  the  proportion  accruing  to  the  Union  Pacific  being  7  and  14  cents, 
respectively.  From  Doniphan,  Kans.,  the  rate  on  corn  to  Kansas  City,  50  miles, 
is  7  cents.  *  The  rate  to  (Jhicago  by  way  of  St.  Joseph,  522  miles,  is  15  cents.  The 
rate  to  Chicago  by  way  of  Kansas  City,  43  miles  farther,  is  10  ccmts.  The  rate  to 
St.  Louis  by  way  of  Kansas  City  is  14  cents.  The  rate  from  Humboldt  to  Kansas 
City,  120  miles,  is  8  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago,  571  miles,  is  17^  cents.  Shepard, 
Iowa,  on  the  Maple  Leaf,  is  167  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  e^rain  lulled  from 
that  point  to  St.  Louis  would  be  hauled  through  Kansas  City  in  order  that  Maple 
Leaf  might  get  the  full  amount  of  their  mileage.  The  rate  fur  the  167  miles  to 
'Knj\9SkA  City  is  10  cents;  for  the  528  miles  to  St.  Louis  it  is  12  cents.     (572-576.) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  sdso  that  Kansas  City  is  discriminated  against  in  favor 
of  other  towns  on  the  same  lines  of  road,  m  that  giain  can  not  l)e  st()pi)e(l  in 
transit  at  Kansas  City  without  an  additional  charge  of  from  1  cent  to  7  cents 
a  himdred.    There  is  a  switching  charge  besides,  if  the  car  is  trausfen'ed  fiom 
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one  road  to  another.  At  other  points,  like  Topeka,  there  is  no  additional  charge 
for  stopping  and  milling  in  transit  and  there  is  no  switching  charge.  This  d&- 
crimination  ruins  both  the  grain  business  and  the  milling  business  of  KiiTipftfl 
City.  The  local  mills  can  pay  more  for  grain  than  Kansas  City  millers,  because 
they  can  manufacture  it  for  ezx>ort  equally  well,  and  they  have  an  advantage 
in  the  total  freight.  A  representative  of  Annour  &  Co.  stated,  in  an  investiga- 
tion relative  to  the  New  York  grain  business,  that  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  will  determine  where  grain  shall  go.  It  is  now  impossible,  for  Kansas 
City  to  handle  grain,  except  for  local  consumption,  and  except  poor  grades  that 
can  not  be  sent  to  more  distant  markets. 

The  witness  says  further  that  a  great  deal  of  both  oatmeal  and  com  meal  used 
to  be  manufactured  at  Kansas  City  for  the  Southern  market.  Oats  for  oatmeal 
come  chiefly  from  the  central  portion  of  Nebraska,  where  the  white  oats,  which 
are  desirable  for  oatmeal,  are  largely  raised.  The  rate  on  oats  from  Wahoo  to 
Kansas  City,  229  miles,  is  14  cents;  the  rate  from  Wahoo  to  Memphis,  directly 
through  Kansas  City,  is  19  cents,  5  cents  for  an  additional  484  miles.  If  the  oats 
are  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  then  billed  to  Memphis  the  rate  is  24  cents,  a  pen- 
altv  of  5  cents  for  stopping  and  manufacturing  at  Kansas  City.  The  oatmeal 
mill  at  Kansas  City  can  not  now  get  oats  to  run  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
time.  Kansas  City  used  to  send  a  great  deal  of  com  meal  to  Texas.  The  rate 
from  Wahoo  to  San  Antonio  is  89  cents.  If  the  com  is  stopped  at  Kansas  City  and 
manufactured  the  rate  is  44  cents.  As  a  result,  the  coi-n  is  now  shipped  to  Texas 
and  manufactured  there.  Mr.  Bookwalter  does  not  think  it  is  more  expensive  to 
carry  the  manufactured  product  than  to  carry  the  grain.  The  difference  of  charge 
between  the  grain  and  the  manufactured  product  has  been  in  force  oialy  about  2 
years.    (570-573. )    (Compare  Export  and  domestic  grain  and  flour  rates^  p.  74. ) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  thinks  that  the  grain  tributary  to  Kansas  City  is  diverted  lees 
to  St.  Louis  than  to  Chicago  and  the  South.  When  local  market  conditions  make 
it  better  to  send  to  Gkdveston,  very  little  is  handled  in  the  Simta  Fe  elevator  at 
Kansas  City;  if  it  is  best  to  send  to  Chicago,  very  little  is  handled  in  the  Rock 
Island  elevator. 

The  witness  believes  the  policy  of  discrimination  against  Kansas  City  has  been 
dictated  by  the  desire  of  the  through  roads  to  carry  grain  as  far  as  possible  on 
their  own  lines.  However,  the  Union  Pacific,  which  ends  at  Kansas  (5ity,  makes 
the  same  discriminations  in  favor  of  other  markets  which  are  made  by  the  roads 
which  run  tx>  those  markets.  It  is  comx>elled  to  accept  the  terms  made  by  the 
other  roads,  because,  if  it  did  not,  they  would  revenge  themselves  upon  it  else- 
where.    (572,577.) 

7.  Discriminations  against  Milwavkee. — ^Mr.  Bacon,  representing  the  Milwaukee 
Board  of  Trade^  testifies  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1898  issued 
an  order  requirmg  the  reduction  of  differentials  granted  on  grain  shipments  in 
favor  of  Minneapolis  as  compared  with  Milwaukee.  The  differential  as  fixed  by 
the  commission  would  just  about  equal  the  excess  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  seaboard.  The  railroad  companies,  after  some  delay, 
reduced  their  differentials,  but  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  order  of  the 
commission  required.  The  commission  reaf&rmed  its  order,  but  the  railways 
failed  to  conform  to  it.  This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Chicago  and  Nortn- 
western  Railroad,  which  controls  the  Chic-ago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway, 
and  therefore  finds  it  advantageous  to  favor  Minneapolis.     (418.) 

8.  Discriminations  against  La  Cro««6.— Mr. Dickinson,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  a 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  states  that  La  Crosse  and  Chicago  are 
at  practically  the  same  distance  from  Madison,  Wis.,  but  that  his  concern  found 
itself  unable  to  do  business  in  Madison.  On  investigation  he  discovered  that 
while  the  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  19  cents  a  hunted  on  agricultural 
implements  and  vehicles  by  the  carload,  the  rate  from  Chicago  was  12^^  cents. 
After  much  trouble  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  rate  from  La  Crosse  reduced  to 
12^  cents.  He  then  discovered  that  there  had  for  some  time  been  in  existence  a 
rate  of  8  or  8i  cents  on  the  same  class  of  goods  between  Madison  and  Chicago; 
and  that  while  the  third-class  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  28  cento  a 
hundred,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  had  a  rate  on  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery, in  less  than  carloads,  of  15  cents  per  100.  These  disciiminations  made  it 
impossible  for  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  La  Oosse  to  do  business  in  the  ter- 
ritory referred  to.  La  Crosse  establishments  succeeded  in  getting  these  special 
rates  in  favor  of  their  competitors  abolished;  but  one  of  the  roads  renew^  the 
discriminating  reduction,  and  it  then  continued  until  within  2  months  of  the 
time  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  testimony,  although  it  was  then  abolished  again.  Mr. 
Dickinson  believes  that  the  only  way  in  which  such  difficulties  and  injustices  can 
be  avoided  is  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
(549.) 
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9.  Discriminations  in  Nebraska. — Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  declares 
that  that  city  is  discriminated  against  by  the  railroad?.  It  has  a  population  of 
abont  5,000,  while  Fremont,  the  nearest  large  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
10,000.  Norfolk  stands  practically  alone  in  a  territory  having  a  radius  of  75  miles. 
It  has  railroads  diverging  in  5  directions.  Norfolk  has  grown  very  slowly,  while 
Fremont  has  grown  steadily,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  advantages 
given  to  Fremont  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  freight  rates.  Thus  Fremont  is 
given  a  through  rate  from  Chicago  and  Eastern  x)oints  the  same  as  the  rate  to 
the  Missouri  fiiver,  while  45  cents  per  hundred,  first  class,  is  added  to  the  Missouri 
River  rate  for  shipments  to  Norfolk.  So,  too,  the  local  rates,  especi^y  from  Sioux 
City  to  Norfolk,  are  higher  than  those  from  Sioux  City  to  many  other  points. 
The  rate  i>er  ton  per  nwle  on  first-class  freight  from  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk,  75 
nules,  is  12  cents;  from  Sioux  City  to  Alcester,  S.  Dak.,  77  miles,  7.79  cents;  from 
Lincoln  to  Dakota  City,  Nebr.,  78  miles,  6.41  cents;  from  Sioux  City  to  Beemer, 
Iowa,  168  miles,  5.24  cents.  The  witness  thinks  that  these  diflferences  in  rates  are 
not  justifiable  on  any  groimd.  The  railways  claim  that  the  lower  rates  accorded 
to  Fremont  are  due  to  competition.  The  Nebraska  railroad  commissioners,  when 
appealed  to,  have  held  that  the  discriminations  complained  of  were  on  interstate 
business  and  not  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  matter  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (442-446.) 

10.  Aicijic  coast  traffic  and  Colorado  points. — Mr.  Vanlandinoham  says  that 
the  freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast,  from  all  parts  of  the  East  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi  River,  are  the  same,  an  arrangement  which  takes  away  from  the 
nearer  points  their  advantage  of  location  in  selling  goods  to  the  Far  West.  This 
arrangement  is  explainable  largely  by  the  competition  of  water  transportation 
from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Goods  are  sometimes  slidpped 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  States  by  vessel.  Tnere 
is  no  direct  transportation  by  water  from  Gulf  points  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Kailway  Company  owns  the  Morgan  Line  of  steamships,  rtm- 
ning  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  By  the  economy  or  water 
transxiortation  that  railroad  is  able  to  handle  65  per  cent  of  all  the  traffic  from 
the  East  to  Pacific  coast  points  as  far  north  as  San  f^ancisco,  and  to  dictate  rates 
upon  the  other  railroads  practically  as  far  north  as  Portland.     (207,  208. ) 

Mr.  Kindel,  manufacturer,  of  Denver,  declares  that  there  are  very  many  seri- 
ous discriminations  in  rates  against  Colorado  points,  especially  as  compared  with 
Pacific  coast  points.  Up  to  1895,  for  example,  the  railroads  hauled  rails  from 
Chicago  through  Colorado  to  San  Francisco  for  60  cents  per  100,  while  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  was  charged  $1.60  for  a  haul  1,000  miles  shorter.  This 
discrimination  has  been  checked  by  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, that  the  rates  from  Pueblo  to  California  shall  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of 
the  rateis  from  Chicago.  The  witness  has  been  driven  out  of  the  manufacture  of 
upholstering  goods  and  of  spring  beds  in  Denver  because  of  similar  differences. 
Me  wished  to  manufacture  albums  in  Denver,  but  was  forced  to  locate  in  Chicago 
because  the  freight  rate  on  books  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  was  $1.75  per 
100  and  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  $3,  while  the  Denver  manufacturer  had  to 
pay  37  cents  freight  on  his  raw  material  from  Chicago  to  Denver.  So,  too,  the 
freight  rate  on  books  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  75  cents,  from  Denver  to  New 
York  $2.72.  The  difference  in  rates  on  coal  oil  has  been  so  CTeat  that  oil  has  some- 
times been  shipped  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  and  back  again  to  Denver. 
(See  Standard  Oil  Company j  p.  52.) 

Other  discriminating  rates  mentioned  by  the  witness  are  as  follows:  Sugar  is 
carried  from  San  Francisco  to  Denver  at  75  cents;  to  Omaha  at  50  cents.  Boots 
and  shoes  are  carried  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  common  points  at  §2.05  per  100; 
California  at  $1.50  per  100.  If  a  jobber  in  Colorado  wishes  to  ship  boots  and  shoes 
to  California  he  must  pay  $3,  making  a  total  freight  rate  of  $5.05  from  Chicago 
to  California  in  this  way.  Cotton  piece  goods  under  commodity  rates  are  shipped 
from  Boston  to  the  Missouri  River  for  52  cents  per  100,  while  the  rate  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  Denver  is  $1.25  for  a  haul  of  one-third  the  distance.  The  rate 
through  Denver  to  California  is  only  $1. 

It  apx>ear8  that  many  of  these  discriminations  referred  to  by  the  witness  arise 
from  special  commodity  rates  outside  of  the  regular  classification  rates ;  but  even 
as  to  these  latter  rates  there  are  marked  differences.  On  first  and  second  class 
goods  the  transcontinental  rate  is  now  the  same  as  that  from  the  seaboard  to 
Denver.  On  the  other  classes  the  tariffs  are,  respectively,  Denver,  $2,  California, 
$2.20;  Denver,  $1.75,  California,  $1.90;  $1.60  and  $1.50,  $1.40  and  §1.45,  $1.20  and 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Kindel  says,  further,  that  whereas  the  railroads  have  admitted  that  freight 
can  be  hauled  profitably  at  2|  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  Colorado  rates  are  as  high 
as  91  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
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The  explanation  advanced  by  the  railways  regarding  the  lower  freight  rates  to 
the  Pacific  coast — thaf  they  are  necessary  on  acconnt  of  water  competition — ^is,  Mr. 
Eindel  thinks,  only  partly  to  be  accepted.  This  wotdd  not  justify  the  through 
rate  from  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  only  50  cents  on  certain 

Sroducts,  on  which  the  rate  is  75  cents  from  New  York.  Moreover,  there  are 
iscriminations  in  favor  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  shipments  from  Eastern  points  as 
compared  with  Denver.  These  apparency  arise  largely  from  the  granting  of 
commodity  rates  on  certain  products  to  Salt  Lake  which  are  refused  to  Colorado. 
Thus  the  machinery  manufactured  at  Chicago  is  shipped  to  Salt  Lake  at  the  same 
rate  as  to  Denver,  and  owing  to  the  difference  in  local  rates  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
buyer  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo. ,  to  secure  his  machinery  from  Salt  Lake  than  from 
Denver,  which  is  nearer.  The  third-class  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Colo- 
rado on  ordinary  commodities  is  80  cents,  to  Utah  common  points,  $1.55;  but  on 
oilcloth  and  linoleum,  for  example,  Utah  has  a  commodity  tariff  of  only  $1.09, 
the  same  articles  being  shipped  to  California  at  75  cents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  witness  thinks  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  practically 
dictates  California  rates  from  the  East,  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  rates 
discriminate  against  Colorado. 

The  effects  of  this  system,  Mr.  Eindel  declares,  have  been  largely  to  destroy  the 
manufactures  of  Colorado,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  jobbing  business  also. 
Only  those  persons  are  successful  in  business  in  Colorado  who  secure  discrimi- 
nating rates  below  the  published  tariffs.  The  witness  admits  that  he  himself 
obtains  such  rates  and  is  thus  able  to  continue  business,  but  deprecates  the  neces- 
sity of  thus  violating  the  law.  He  believes  that  the  reason  why  the  Denver  Board 
of  Trade  has  not  only  raised  no  objection  to  the  discrimination  against  that  city, 
but  itself  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  exempt  Colorado 
from  the  provisions  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  is  that  that  body  is  composed  of  the  wealthier  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
practically  all  of  whom  receive  large  rebates  from  the  railways.  There  are  a 
number  of  jobbing  houses  in  Denver  which  are  raising  no  complaints,  but  the 
witness  believes  it  is  for  this  same  reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discrimina- 
tions have  driven  a  great  many  jobbing  houses  out  of  business.  Especially  rep- 
resentatives of  large  Eastern  &^s  have  withdrawn  their  houses  to  Missouri  Kiver 
Soints,  whence  they  ship  directly  to  California  retail  stations.  They  are  able  to 
o  this  profitably,  because  the  railways  permit  them  to  stop  off  their  cars  at  one 
station  after  another,  paying  through  freight  rates  to  the  last  station. 

The  manufactures  or  Colorado,  the  witness  believes,  have  been  largely  destroyed 
by  these  discriminations.  Thus  woolen  mills,  glass  mills,  and  a  lar^e  paper  mill 
have  been  driven  out.  Colorado  has  cheap  wool  and  cosJ,  and  should  oe  able  to 
manufacture  many  classes  of  goods.  In  the  case  of  the  paper  mill  referred  to,  the 
railways  lowered  the  freight  rate  on  paper  immediately  after  it  was  started  from 
more  than  $1  to  25  cents  per  hundredweight.  The  witness  quotes  Gen.  Irving 
Hale  to  the  effect  that  it  is  essentially  the  discriminating  freight  rates  which 
have  prevented  the  growth  of  Colorado  manufacturing  industry. 

The  witness  admits  that  the  smelting  industry  in  Colorado  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  makes  no  complaints  regarding  freight  rates.  He  attributes  this 
fact  largely  to  the  interest  which  the  officers  of  the  railroads  themselves  have  in 
mining  and  smelting  works.  It  is  true,  sdso,  that  a  cotton  factory  is  successfully 
ox)erated  at  Denver,  cotton  being  hauled  from  Texas  at  fair  rates. 

On  being  questioned  as  to  the  motive  of  the  railways  in  thus  discriminating 
against  the  industries  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Eindel  says  that  most  of  the  directors 
and  other  officers,  even  of  railways  having  their  termini  at  Denver,  live  in  New 
York  and  give  little  thought  to  the  prosperity  of  Colorado. 

The  witness  at  first  stated  that  unfavorable  freight  rates  had  largely  prevented 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  products  from  Colorado.  He  afterwards  admitted, 
however,  that  large  quantities  of  flour,  cattle,  horses,  potatoes,  and  melons  are 
exported;  that  the  agricultural  production  of  that  State  was  on  the  whole  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  State  in  any  case  has  to  import  certain  of  its  agricultursd  prod- 
ucts from  Nebraska  and  Eansas. 

Mr.  Eindel  also  refers  to  alleged  discriminations  in  local  rates,  as  between 
Denver  and  Pueblo.  Shippers  of  the  latter  city  complain  that  they  are  discrimi- 
nated against.  The  witness  does  not  attach  much  weight  to  tnis  statement, 
though  ne  admits  that  sometimes  rates  from  Denver  are  adjusted  so  that  goods  can 
be  shipped  through  Pueblo  at  the  same  cost  as  if  shipped  directly  from  Pueblo. 

The  railroad  commission  which  formerly  existed  in  Colorado  was  abolished  in 
1893,  under  the  influence,  Mr.  Eindel  claims,  of  the  railways.  The  officers  of 
railroads  take  active  part  in  Colorado  politics  and  have  great  influence.   (251-204. ) 
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D.  DiasrimiiiAtiBg  import  ntei.— Mr.  Reagan,  of  the  Texas  railroad  commission, 
refers  to  the  complaint  brought  before  the  ^terstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1889  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  railroads  in  charg- 
ing lower  rates,  even  50  per  cent  lower,  on  goods  carried  nnder  through  bills  of 
lading  from  foreign  ports  than  on  domestic  traffic.  The  defendant  substantially 
admitted  the  facts,  and  the  commission  ordered  the  discriminations  to  cease,  hold- 
ing that  the  interstate-commerce  law  ap]^lied  to  such  shipments.  This  decision 
was  upheld  by  the  circuit  court  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  but  was  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  although  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
other  justices  dissented.  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  stated  that  the 
records  showed  that  the  rates  on  certain  classes  of  goods  irom  Liverpool  to  San 
Francisco  by  way  of  New  Orleans  were  102  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the 
rates  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  over  the  same  railroads  were  288  and 
even  370  cents  per  hundred.  Mr.  Reagan  thinks  that  Congress  shoidd  legislate 
or  remedy  the  lack  of  power  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Reagan,  quotes  from  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
above  referred  to,  to  the  effect  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  rejrulate 
is  strictly  limited  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  He  suggests,  without 
making^  the  matter  entirely  clear,  that  the  decision  of  the  court  x>6rmitting 
through  freight  rates  on  imported  goods  at  rates  lower  than  the  domestic  rates 
involves  an  extension  of  the  power  of  the  court  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.     (340,849.) 

Mr,  K£LX.EY,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  VANi^4KDiNaHAM,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  lik^ 
wise  believe  that  injustice  is  done  by  allowing  lower  freight  rates  on  imported 
goods  than  on  domestic  shipments.  Rates  are  so  arranged  in  many  cases  that 
goods  can  be  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  Western  x)oints  for  less  than  the  freight 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Kansas  City.  These  special  rates  are 
made  by  agreements  between  the  foreign  shipper,  the  ocean  line,  and  the  railway 
comx>any,  with  a  view  to  enabling  goods  to  be  shipped  which  would  otherwise  not 
be  shipped  at  all.     ( 187,  205. ) 

Mr.lQNDEL,  a  manufacturer  of  Denver,  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  goods  can 
be  brought  to  that  city  from  Liverpool  by  way  of  Gulf  ports  very  much  cheaper 
than  from  New  York  and  other  Eastern  points,  which  forces  buyers  to  patron- 
ize the  foreign  product.     (260.) 

Mr.  Pbouty  also  testifies  that  the  freight  rates  on  goods  imported  from  other 
countries  are  often  lower  than  those  on  domestic  goods.  Thus  the  rates  from 
Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  through  New  Orleans  on  many  articles  are  not  more 
than  one-half  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco.     (146, 151. ) 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Toi)eka  and  Sante  Fe,  declares  that  he  has  known 
instances  where  goods  have  been  carried  from  Hamburg  to  Denver  for  less  than 
the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  an  unnecessary  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can producers.  On  tne  other  hand,  where  the  rate  is  from  Hamburg  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  goods  going  entirely  by  water,  the  question  of  fair  rates  becomes  a  dif- 
ferent one.     (490,  493. ) 

V.  EXPORT  AND  DOMESTIC  GRAIH  AND  FLOUR  RATES. 

A  Bsisteiioe  of  diiferenoei  in  rates. — ^Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  refers  to  the  differences  in  freight  rates  between  grain  intended  for 
exportation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  grain  intended  for  domestic  consumption  and 
flour  on  the  other,  and  Mr.  Prouty  describes  them  more  in  detail.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  railways  are  bound  to  publish  schedule 
rates  in  the  case  of  export  traffic,  although  the  railways  have  objected  to  this 
position.  A  recent  investigation  showed  that  the  freight  on  wheat  from  Kansas 
City  to  Gkfclveston,  if  the  wheat  was  intended  for  domestic  use,  was  27  cents, 
while  the  rate  on  wheat  intended  for  exportation  was  10  cents.  From  the  Mis- 
siaaippi  River  to  New  York  the  rate  on  domestic  wheat  was  20  or  21  cents,  on 
export  wheat  12  or  13  cents.  By  similar  differences  between  the  rate  on  export 
wheat  and  that  on  flour  ground  in  this  country,  whether  intended  for  domestic 
or  export  use,  a  (IJhicago  miller,  for  example,  would  have  to  pay  about  21  cents 
per  100  pounds  to  get  either  wheat  or  flour  to  New  York,  while  the  English 
miller  could  take  his  wheat  to  New  York  from  Chicago  for  13  cents.  The  freight 
rate  on  flour  in  some  instances  was  as  much  as  11  cents  more  than  that  on  wheat. 
Since  a  rate  of  profit  of  from  2  to  3  cents  per  100  pounds  of  flour  is  regarded  as  a 
good  one,  our  millers  could  not  grind  for  the  export  trade  against  such  a  discrimi- 
nation.    (134, 142, 146.) 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issned  an' order  on  Angust  7, 1899,  that 
the  difference  between  export  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  rates  should  not  exceed 
2  cents  per  100  pounds  and  declaring  that  public  policy  demanded  that  they 
should  be  the  same.  The  railways  appear  to  have  conformed  in  i>art  to  this 
order,  but  after  some  delay. 

Mr.  Yanlandinguam,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  the  differences  in  effect  September  18, 1899:  From  East  St. 
Louis  the  rate  on  domestic  grain  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore, 
except  on  com  and  com  products,  was  20  cents,  and  on  com  and  com  products 
18  cents;  for  export  the  rate  on  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  was  18i  cents.  From 
Chicago  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  and  products  was  17  cents,  and  on  com  and 
com  products  15  cents;  for  export  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  12^  cents;  oats, 
14i  cents.  To  Philadelphia  the  rate  on  domestic  gram  was  21  cents  from  East 
St.  Louis;  corn  products,  19  cents;  export  com,  wheat,  barley ,  and  rye,  14  cents; 
oats,  16  cents;  from  Chicago,  domestic,  18  and  16;  export,  13  and  15.  To  New 
York,  domestic,  from  East  St.  Louis,  23  and  21;  export,  15  and  17;  from  Chicago, 
domestic,  20  and  18;  exx>ort,  14  and  16.  The  differences  on  shipments  to  Gulf 
ports  were  even  greater.     (195.) 

The  witness  also  submitted  the  following  table  showing  the  differences  in  rates 
on  flour  and  wheat  existing  under  the  tarm  adopted  September  18, 1899  (196): 


From  East  St.  Louis,  when  from  beyond,  to— 

Baltimore 

PhUadelphia 

New  York 

Boston 

Portland 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

CentH. 

Cents. 

au 

13* 

21 

14 

23 

15 

23 

15 

33 

15 

Difference 

in  favor 

of  wheat. 


Cents. 


8 
8 
8 


These  differences  Mr.  Vanlandingham  considers  excessive,  but  he  doubts  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  control  export  rates. 

Mr.  Ingalus,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  testifying  on  October  16, 
1899,  speaks  of  a  recent  reduction  of  the  difference  between  rates  on  wheat  and 
flour,  but  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  so  much  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  of  the  increase  of  rates  on  wheat  by  agree- 
ments among  railways,  made  possible  by  the  exceedingly  large  demand  for 
transportation.     (300, 301.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  a  grain  merchant  of  Milwaukee,  testifying  in  November,  1899,  says 
that  changes  were  made  in  the  freight  rates  on  grain  and  flour  November  1. 
Both  were  advanced,  but  the  rate  on  grain  was  advanced  the  more,  so  that  the 
difference  between  export  grain  and  floiir  rates  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to 
the  seaboard  is  only  2  cents  per  100  i)ounds,  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  there  is  the  same  difference  between  rates  on  exjwrt 
grain  and  domestic  gi-ain.  Nevertheless,  millers  at  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  are 
still  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  through  export  rates 
from  the  Mississippi  River  and  farther  western  points  to  New  York  are  consider- 
ably less  than  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  plus  the  rate 
on  the  manufactured  product  to  the  seaboard.  The  witness  presented  a  table 
showing  that  it  would  cost  from  4  to  7  cents  per  100  less  to  send  wheat  from 
Columbus,  Nebr.,  Sioux  City,  and  other  Iowa  points  to  New  York  than  to  send 
the  same  wheat  to  Chicago  and  the  flour  made  therefrom  to  New  York.  Another 
table  shows  that  it  would  cost  from  4  to  5^  cents  less  to  send  grain  from  these 
same  i>oints  to  New  York  for  export  than  for  domestic  use.  Milling-in-transit 
rates  are  not  granted  on  grain  for  export  purposes.     (422-425. ) 

Mr.  Sager,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Millm^  Company  of  Chicago,  confirms 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bacon  as  to  the  existing  differences  in  the  freight  rates  on 
flour  and  grain.  The  differences  are  much  less  than  those  which  formerly 
existed.  Nevertheless,  the  Chicago  miller  has  to  pay  the  local  rate  of  about  5 
cents  per  100  on  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago,  and  in  addition  must 
pay  2  cents  per  100  more  on  flour  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  than  the  export 
rate  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  seaboard,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  from  Chicago.     (446,  447.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  testifying  in  November,  1899,  says  that  the 
rates  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  since  November  1, 1899,  have  been  20  cents 
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for  grain  and  23  cents  for  grain  prodncts,  and  from  the  Mississippi  River  20  cents 
and  24  cents,  respectively.  Even  with  the  discrimination  between  grain  and 
grain  prodncts  thns  reduced  the  effect  upon  flour  and  com  mills  in  the  interior 
cities  IS  still  serious.  The  witness  submitted  a  table  showing  that  the  cost  of 
delivering  com,  at  an  original  price  of  30  cents  per  bushel,  in  New  York  for 
export  purposes  would  be  76.07  cents  per  100  pounds.  If  the  com  be  ground  in 
Indianapolis,  paying  a  milling  privilege  of  1^  cents  per  100  pounds  and  the  higher 
freight  rate  on  milled  products,  it  would  cost  79.07  cents  to  deliver  it  in  New 
Yort     (4.35,436.) 

Mr.  Gallaqheb  states  that  there  had  been  for  months  up  to  November,  18d0,  a 
gradnally  increasing  discrimination  between  wheat  for  export  and  flour  for 
export.  He  believes  that  it  was  at  one  time  8  cents,  before  that  5  cents,  and  before 
that  8  cents.  In  the  tariff  dated  November  1, 1899,  the  rate  on  flour  for  export 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  is  27  cents,  to  Philadelphia  25  cents,  and  to  Baltimore 
24  cents;  on  wheat  for  export  the  rate  to  New  York  is  20  cents,  to  Philadelphia 
19  cents,  and  to  Bi^timore  18i  cents.  Though  the  railroads  claim  that  the  commis- 
sion has  no  authority  to  make  such  orders  at  will,  they  have  issued  a  tariff  which 
complies  with  it«  order,  so  far  as  rates  from  Chicago  are  concerned.  The  e3CX)ort 
rate  from  Chicago  is  now  only  2  cents  higher  on  flour  than  on  wheat.  The  dis- 
crimination in  other  parts  of  the  country,  including  St.  Louis,  is  as  great  as 
before.  The  new  Chicago  rate  was  made  on  November  1 ,  at  a  time  when  rates 
generally  were  advanced.  The  rate  on  flour  was  not  reduced,  but  the  discrimi- 
nation was  reduced  by  advancing  the  rate  on  wheat.     (539, 540.) 

B.  Effbet  of  difPerenoes  on  American  millen. — Mr.  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Millers' 
National  Association,  is  fullest  in  his  description  of  the  effects  of  these  discrimi- 
nating rates  on  American  millers.  His  testimony  was  given  before  the  change 
of  rates  in  November. 

The  millers'  association  was  organized  in  1873,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  litigation  concerning  patents  and  saving  expense  in  that  regard.  Since 
1890  it  has  acted  in  other  directions  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  urging  pure- 
food  laws,  considering  tariff  measures,  etc. ,  and  it  is  now  active  in  opposing  these 
discriminations.  It  has  not  sought  to  influence  prices,  and  can  never  do  so,  since 
the  interests  associated  are  so  diverse.  The  organization  is  af&liated  with  various 
State  organizations  of  millers.  It  has  a  membership  in  24  States,  its  members 
having  120,000  barrels  daily  capacity.  In  certain  European  countries  the  organi- 
zations of  millers  include  even  a  larger  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try and  are  more  effective.     (240-243.) 

Mr.  Barry  calls  attention  to  the  great  imjwrtance  of  the  milling  industry  in  this 
country  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  widely  scattered,  including  many  small  producers. 
The  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the  country  is  excessive,  which  renders  the  export 
trade  of  even  greater  importance  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  Competition  has 
driven  millers  to  increase  the  size  of  their  plants  in  order  to  reduce  cost,  so  that 
it  in  estimated  that  the  mills  could  in  90  days  make  into  flour  every  bushel  of  wheat 
raised  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Barry  further  says  that  up  to  within  two  years  there  havfe  been  practically 
the  same  freight  rates  on  flour  and  wheat  for  both  domestic  and  export  use.  The 
growing  disparity  has  come  about  by  the  decrease  in  the  export  rates  on  wheat, 
the  flour  rate  remaining  practically  the  same.  The  witness  cited  as  one  instance 
the  fact  that  the  export  rate  on  flour  from  Missouri  River  points  bv  way  of  Chicago 
has  been  24^  centos  to  the  seaboard;  the  export  rate  on  wheat  only  12  cents.  The 
effect  of  this  discrimination  must  be  serious  upon  the  milling  industry.  Although 
the  exportation  of  wheat  has  been  larger  during  1899  than  during  1898,  the  amount 
of  flour  exported  from  Minneapolis  during  the  month  of  September,  1899,  was 
:i62,810  barrels,  as  compared  with  485,534  in  September,  1898.  Exportation  from 
Doluth  for  the  same  months  has  been  79,295  barrels  and  1 73 ,135  baiTels ,  respectively, 
!«howing  a  net  decrease  of  93,830.  The  most  serious  effect  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
small  millers.  They  can  not  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  the  large  Minneapolis  and 
other  mills,  and  these,  if  excluded  from  foreign  markets,  will  sell  their  surplus 
product  in  comi)etition  with  the  small  mills.  The  witness  quoted  a  letter  from  a 
London  dealer  which  declares  that  the  discrimination  against  flour  is  undoubtedly 
injuring  the  American  trade  and  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  miller,  having  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  English  Gk)vemment  should  place  a  duty  of  perhaps  6  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  flour.  It  is  often  diflBcult  for  American  millers  to  dispose  of 
their  by-products  satisfactorily,  and  though  bran  can  now  be  packed  in  veiy  con- 
densed form  for  transportation,  the  low  exxx>rt  rate  on  wheat  prevents  a  good 
foreign  market  for  American  bran.     (240-243,  246. ) 
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Mr.  Vanlandinoham  thinks  that  if  the  present  discriminations  continne  flour 
shipments  will  be  very  largely  prevented.  As  a  matter  of  fact .  they  have  increased 
much  less  rapidly  than  grain  shipments  during  the  past  four  years,  and  were  even 
lower  in  189o  than  in  1894,  as  shown  by  the  following  table:     (204,  205.) 


Year. 

1894 

1885 

1896 

----- 

1897 

1898 

1 

Wheat. 


Biuhela. 
88,415,230 
76,102.704 
00,660,060 
79,662,020 
148,231,261 


Flour. 


Barrels. 

16,860.533 

15,268,892 

14,620,864 

14,560,545 

15,349,943 


The  effect  of  this  discrimination,  if  continued,  Mr.  Saqer  declares,  must  be 
ultimately  to  destroy  the  American  industry  of  milling  for  export.  At  present 
the  reputation  of  American  brands  prevents  them  from  being  entirely  shut  out 
from  the  foreign  market.  But  when  foreign  consumers  find  that  millers  on  their 
own  side  can  furnish  them  with  flour  made  from  the  best  American  wheat  at  a 
lower  price,  the  American  trade  will  be  lost.  The  foreign  millers  have  cheaper 
labor  and  the  cost  of  their  plants  is  less.  The  Ajnerican  export  trade  in  flour  has 
^own  steadily  and  has  been  very  large,  but  the  mill  in  which  the  witness  is 
interested,  at  any  rate,  has  never  done  so  little  export  business  as  during  1899. 
The  fact  that  official  statistics  show  that  the  export  of  flour  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1899  was  somewhat  greater  than  for  the  first  9  months  of  1898  is  explained  by 
the  existence  of  many  contracts  made  in  1898  which  had  to  be  filled  in  the  spring 
of  1899,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  export  flour  went  to  the  sea- 
board in  the  fall  of  1898,  but  was  not  shipped  until  1899.  The  millers  of  the 
country  think  that  Congress  should  come  to  their  aid  in  protecting  the  American 
industry,  especially  for  the  sake  of  American  labor.     (447,  448, 453.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  our  flour  export  trade  has  rapidly  diminished  since 
February,  1899.  The  St.  Louis  miller  has  to  pay  what  is  practically  an  exjwrt 
duty  of  7  cents  per  100  iiounds,  or  about  15  cents  a  barrel,  on  his  flour.  This  the 
American  miller  can  not  afford  to  do;  his  profit  is  not  so  great.  The  American 
miller  is  under  some  natural  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  foreign  miller 
using  American  grain.  The  export  grain  goes  directly  from  the  field  toward  the  sea. 
The  miller  often  has  to  ship  his  grain  200  or  800  miles  at  local  rates  and  perhaps 
away  from  the  sea.  The  milling-in-transit  privilege  sometimes  modines  tlus 
disadvantage,  but  does  not  overcome  it,  and  this  privilege  does  not  exist  gen- 
erally, but  only  in  certain  territories.     (539, 545, 546.) 

Mr.  Qallagner  says,  further,  that  St.  Louis  has  manufactured  soft-wheat  flour 
for  export  for  50  years  or  more.  When  the  crop  fails  in  the  district  from  which 
the  St.  Louis  mills  are  accustomed  to  buy,  they  have  to  go  to  Indiana,  or  even  to 
Ohio  or  to  Chicago,  for  wheat.  The  mills  of  St.  Louis  and  its  suburban  towns 
have  a  capacity  of  over  27,000  barrels  per  day,  and  employ  1,100  men  exclusively 
engaged  in  that  business,  besides  truck  drivers,  men  working  in  the  mills,  etc. 
The  consumption  of  wheat  is  much  larger  in  St.  Louis  than  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Evans  says  that  the  result  of  the  discriminations  which  have  existed  dur- 
ing 1899  has  been  to  divert  trade  very  largely  from  American  mills  and  to  favor 
foreign  mills,  both  as  regards  corn  products  and  as  regards  flour.  The  witness 
q^uoted  from  various  letters  from  dealers  in  English  cities  and  in  Amsterdam  refer- 
nng  to  the  impossibility  of  selling  American  products  in  competition  with  the 
existing  low  prices  of  the  foreign  mills.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
past  20  years  when  the  mills  have  been  so  largely  shut  down  or  running  on  half 
time.  This  means  a  loss  to  many  classes  of  people,  esi)ecially  to  the  employees 
of  the  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  witness  has  been  told  that  the  Englisn  mills 
are  running  at  a  rate  never  before  known.     (437.) 

C.  Are  lower  export  rates  jjustiflablel — Affbnnative, — Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  it  is  justifiable  to  charge  lower  freight  rates 
on  goods  intended  for  exjwrtation  than  on  those  for  domestic  use.  This  practice 
benefits  the  producer,  notably  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  sought  to  force  the  large 
surplus  production  of  com  and  wheat  down  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  all  sufficiently  supplied,  the  price  would  be  materially  cut 
down.  In  the  foreign  market  grain  can  be  sold  only  if  the  price  is  made  low  enough 
to  compete  with  the  products  of  Argentina,  Russia,  and  Hungary.     (166.) 

Mr.  KELLEY  agrees  with  Mr.  Neall  m  justifying  the  lower  rates  on  goods  intended 
for  export  than  on  other  goods.     (188. 
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Mr.  Calulway,  presideiit  of  the  Kew  York  Central,  also  thinks  that  low  export 
rates  are  necessary  to  meet  foreign  competition,  and  that  the  ability  to  dispose  of 
sorplus  products,  especially  of  grain,  in  this  way  is  a  great  advantage  to  Ameri- 
can pn )dacers.  If  the  railways  were  compelled  to  make  domestic  rates  as  low  as 
thoi^e  frequently  necessary  for  export,  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  export 
business.  But  the  proportion  of  the  export  business  is  enormous.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  provisions  shipped  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard  go  abroad,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  grain.  Mr.  Callaway  does  not  admit  that  the  railways  haul 
e3q¥)rt  goods  at  a  loss.  No  intelligent  man  would  take  traffic  which  did  not  pay 
a  reai^nable  profit.  But  the  entire  bulk  of  a  railway's  business  must  be  averaged 
in  calculating  profit.  Thus  the  New  York  Central  carries  about  15,000  freight 
cars  per  day.  If  the  number  were  reduced  to  10,000  at  the  same  rates  the  luil- 
road  probably  could  not  live.  The  margin,  however,  on  export  traffic  is  often 
exceedingly  small.     (232-334. ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  states  the  argument  in  favor 
of  permitting  lower  export  rates  in  very  much  the  same  terms.  If  the  domestic 
rate  itself  is  reasonable,  all  things  considered,  no  one  is  harmed  by  making  a. 
8i>ecial  expert  rate,  necessary  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  The  only 
possible  harm  would  come  to  the  railway  m  case  it  made  the  rate  too  low.  The 
recent  comjietition  of  transportation  byway  of  the  Gulf  has  compelled  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  Eastern  seaboard,  although  the 
effect  of  this  competition  has  probably  been  exaggerated.     (276, 281.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  the  practice  of  the  railways  in  making 
lower  export  rates  is  similar  to  that  of  manufacturers  who  try  to  keep  f orei^ 
markets  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  surplus  product,  even  at  a  loss.  Rail- 
ways must  either  lose  the  business  entirely,  and  Ajnerican  producers  lose  foreign 
markets,  or  special  rates  must  be  made.  In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
although  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  is  local,  most  of  the  grain  hauled 
to  New  Orleans  is  for  export.  The  export  business  also  is  done  more  economically 
than  the  local  business.  Shipments  are  made  by  train  loads,  and  the  cars  are 
unloaded  very  promptly,  whereas  in  the  case  of  local  shipments  they  are  often 
delayed  several  days.     (336, 337. ) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  considers  that  it  is 
prox)er  to  make  a  lower  rate  on  grain  for  export,  just  as  manufacturing  concerns 
or  mines  sell  their  surplus  at  lower  rates  than  they  charge  to  their  regular  cus- 
tomers. A  low  e3CX)ort  rate  on  grain  enables  the  surplus  crop  to  be  got  rid  of, 
meets  foreign  competition  which  does  not  have  to  be  met  in  local  traffic,  and  is  on 
the  whole  the  best  policy  for  the  country  at  large.  Besides,  the  export  traffic  is 
very  large  in  volume ;  both  export  grain  and  export  flour  can  be  moved  in  heavy 
carloads,  and  so  can  be  moved  with  fully  as  much  profit  to  the  railroad  as  other 
freight  in  smaller  volume.     (563.) 

Mr.  SxYDACKEB,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  thinks  also  that  it  is  just  and 
desirable  to  make  freight  rates  for  export  grain  such  as  to  enable  American  grain 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  serious  offense  to  divert 
grain  to  domestic  consumption  when  it  has  been  billed  for  exportation  at  a  lower 
rate.     (398.) 

Mr.  Blanch ABD,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  presents  a 
similar  line  of  argument  in  favor  of  lower  export  rates.  He  thinks  that  such 
si)ecial  rates  are  justifiable,  not  only  as  regards  grain,  but  also  as  regards  flour 
cattle,  meat  products,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  much  other  exported  merchandise 
Lower  rates  are  often  necessary  to  meet  f oreipi  comx)etition,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  domestic  rates,  if  reasonable  m  themselves,  should  be  reduced  on 
account  of  the  reductions  in  export  rates,  especially  since  a  reduction  of  domestic 
through  rates  carries  with  it  many  intermediate  rates.  The  present  practice 
helps  all  of  the  producing  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Blanchard  adds  that  the  competition  of  Canadian  carriers  for  American 
grain  oft^n  makes  it  necessary  to  reduce  rates  on  export  shipments,  a  similar 
reduction  not  being  necessary  on  domestic  shipments. 

This  witness  points  out  further  that  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  and  similar 
products  goes  abroad  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  inland  points  to  foreign 
ports.  It  may  be  greatly  to  the  national  advantage  to  make  sucn  through  rates. 
On  account  of  the  frequent  changes  in  ocean  rates,  a  through  rate  which  is  disad- 
vantageous to  a  port  at  one  time  may  very  soon  become  beneficial  to  it.  (628, 
6211.) 

Mr.  Gaulagher  thinks  that  the  roads  are  justified  in  making  the  rates  on  grain 
and  flour  for  export  lower  than  the  rates  on  the  same  things  for  domestic  use. 
(.>^.) 
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Negative. — Mr.  Proutt,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioii,  says  that 
although  the  railways  have  assigned  as  a  justification  for  such  discriminations 
the  necessity  of  meeting  competition  in  markets  abroad,  investijB^tion  by  the 
commission  showed  that  this  claim  was  not  justified,  but  that  the  discriminations 
had  been  due  to  comx>etition  among  the  railways  at  home.  The  American  farmer 
therefore  received  no  benefit,  the  foreign  consumer  reaping  the  entire  advantage. 

These  discriminations  are  partly  defended  on  the  score  of  water  competition; 
for  example,  by  way  of  Montreal.  How  far  the  railways  succeed  in  recouping 
themselves  by  such  low  rates  can  not  be  estimated.  The  fiixed  charges  must  be  paia 
in  any  case,  and  the  additional  cost  of  handling  an  increased  amount  of  business 
can  not  be  estimated  by  itself.  The  low  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston  was 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  ocean  rate  from  there  to  Liverpool  was  higher 
than  from  New  York.  The  conmiission,  at  any  rate,  ordered  tnat  the  rate  on 
flour  or  on  grain  for  domestic  use  should  not  exceed  the  export  grain  rate  by  over 
2  cents.     (146,147.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  thinks  lower  export  rates  in  themselves  advantageous  to 
farmers,  but  declares  that  grain  is  bought  up  by  railroads  and  elevators  and  run 
out  of  the  country  by  the  train  load,  taking  advantage  of  a  rate,  often  secret, 
which  the  farmer  gets  nothing  out  of.     (540,  541.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinouam,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  con- 
siders that  at  some  i)eriods  a  lower  export  rate  is  doubtless  necessary  to  secure 
foreign  markets  against  competition  of  other  countries.  The  railways  are  some- 
times unable  to  make  the  domestic  rates  as  low  as  the  export  rates  which  are 
necessary.  But  this  has  not  been  true  during  1898  and  1899,  since  our  grain  would 
have  gone  abroad  to  as  great  an  extent  in  any  case.     ^95.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
does  not  think  that  lower  rates  on  imported  or  exported  articles  than  on  domestic 
trafiic  are  usually  justifiable.  The  recent  low  rates  on  export  traffic  have  been 
caused  by  excessive  competition  among  American  carriers,  and  not  by  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  foreign  competition.  There  must  be  some  elasticity  m  the  rates 
on  manufactured  goods,  since  we  are  only  beginning  to  extend  our  foreign  markets 
largely.  America  can  produce  cereals  as  cheaply  as  any  country,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  low  export  rates  on  them.     (490.) 

Mr.  Barry  does  not  think  that  the  exceedingly  low  export  rates  on  wheat  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  American  products  to  comi)ete  in  foreign  markets.  He 
thinks  the  cost  of  transportation  in  this  country  tends  to  determine  the  Liverx)ool 
price  of  wheat,  rather  than  that  that  price  determines  the  transportation  charges. 
He  admits  that  the  Liverpool  price  of  grain  largely  determines  the  American 
price.  He  insists,  however,  that  there  is  demand  for  American  wheat  repirdless 
of  the  competition  of  other  countries,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality,  and 
especially  that  American  fiour  has  a  preference  among  foreign  consumers.  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  grain  producer  to  sell  his  product  as 
far  as  possible  to  American  mills ,  since  the  foreign  demand  for  American  flour  is 
steadier  than  that  for  wheat  and  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wheat. 
(247-251.) 

Mr.  Bacon  does  not  consider  lower  rates  on  export  shipments  of  grain  justi- 
fiable. They  have  never  been  considered  necessary  until  within  the  past  two 
years.  They  are  not  essential  to  hold  European  markets.  The  price  in  Liverpool 
18  only  one  of  many  elements  in  fixing  prices  to  American  producers.  Even  if 
rates  on  flour  and  grain  be  made  the  same,  the  existence  of  an  export  rate  lower 
than  the  domestic  rate  would  at  least  injure  millers  on  our  eastern  seaboard. 
(424,425.) 

D.  Are  lower  ratei  on  grain  than  on  flour  jnstiflaUeT — Affirmative, — Mr.  Callaway. 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  flour  will  bear  a  higher  freight 
rate  than  grain.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  considerable  profit  in  hauling  fiour  at 
l)re8ent  rates  (October,  1899).  The  competition  is  very  keen,  especially  since  the 
* '  Soo  Line"  was  built  from  Minneapolis  directly  to  tide  water.  W  ater competition 
also  keeps  rates  on  fiour  down.  The  witness  believes  that  his  own  road  has 
complied  with  any  finding  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  have 
made  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  railways  to  foster  traffic,  and  if  it 
be  found  that  American  fiour  industries  are  being  repressed  by  rail  rates,  the 
rates  will  be  reduced.  But  the  millers  continue  to  ship  at  present  rates  and  are 
making  money.     (282, 233. ) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  thinks  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  does  not  apply  to  export  business.  The  lower  rates  which  are  often 
made  on  wheat  as  compared  with  flour  are  partly  explainable,  in  his  opinion,  by 
the  fact  that  water  comi)etition  is  specially  strong  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and 
water  carriers  are  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act.    At  the  same  time 
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the  recent  epedaklly  low  export  rates  on  wheat  were  due  essentially  to  the  contest 
for  sapremacy  between  the  various  trunk  lines.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that 
the  ownership  of  terminal  facilities  by  railway  officers  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  A  farther  justiilcation  for  lower  rates  on  grain  may  be  found  in  tne  fact 
that  a  heavier  load  of  grain  can  be  shipped  in  a  car  than  is  usually  shipped  of 
floor.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bird  sees  no  reason  why,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
wheat  grown  in  the  Northwestern  States  should  be  carried  for  export  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  that  the  foreign  miller  can  comx)ete  with  our  own  millers  in  grinding 
American  wheat.     (473, 474. ) 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  rates  on  export  grain 
and  on  floor  is  greater  from  the  Mississippi  River  points  to  the  seaboard  than  from 
Chicago,  and  greater  than  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Bird  stated  that  the  Western  roads  could  not  reduce  their  through 
rat^  'without  the  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  roads,  especially,  apparently,  of 
those  which  run  directly  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  coast.     (477.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Ontral  Freight  Association,  says  that  transpor- 
tation rates  are  really  based  on  value,  bulk,  and  risk.  The  terminal  expense  is 
another  element  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  rates.  The  manuractured 
article  should  always  be  charged  more  than  the  raw  material,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
of  less  weifi^ht  in  proportion  to  bulk.  Export  flour  is  sent  from  Minneapolis  in 
carloads  about  two-thirds  as  large,  he  thinks,  as  carloads  of  wheat.  He  is  not 
clear  whether  the  railroads  may  not  be  in  part  responsible  for  this  by  furnishing 
smaller  cars  for  flour  than  for  wheat.  It  is  a  matter  of  evidence  that  the  export 
floor  is  worth  just  about  as  much  as  wheat;  but  the  witness  queries  whether  this 
may  not  result  from  osing  a  poor  wheat  for  export  flour.  The  witness  does  not 
beheve  that  the  railroads  are  themselves  owners  of  wheat,  and  thereiore  discrimi- 
nate against  American  flour.  He  does  not  think  that  such  a  thing  could  long 
continue  without  its  being  known  to  those  not  in  it.     (563,  564. ) 

"Mi.  Bljlnchabd  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  differences  between  rates  on  wheat 
and  floor  are  entirely  new  developments  or  have  long  been  in  existence.  He 
thinks  that  soch  differences  are  justifiable.  He  has,  indeed,  heretofore  heard  of 
complaints  made  by  grain  shippers  on  the  ground  that  the  railwayscarry  a  barrel 
of  floor  weighing  216  pounds  at  the  same  rate  as  200  pounds  of  wheat  (presuma- 
bly on  domestic  shipments) .  He  thinks  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  carrying 
companies  to  put  the  two  articles  on  the  same  footing  wherever  practicable.  He 
sog^Bsts  that  the  lake  vessels  are  able  to  handle  wheat  much  more  ecoaomically 
than  floor,  and  that  the  railroads  are  compelled  to  meet  their  rates.  He  thinks  it 
is  also  cheai)er  fmr  the  railways  themselves  to  handle  bulk  grain  than  flour.  The 
loads  are  heavier. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  further  that  the  railways,  at  least  at  New  York,  by  con- 
tract with  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  deliver  bulk  grain  in  canal  boats  or 
otherwise  at  the  ocean  vessels  themselves,  including  storage,  without  extra 
charge,  and  apparently  this  is  not  the  case  with  flour.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  some- 
times contended,  that  there  is  a  charge  of  3  cents  x>er  100  pounds  for  this  trans- 
fer of  grain,  and  that  the  fact  that  railway  officers  are  interested  in  the  transfer 
bosiness  at  New  York  accounts  for  their  preference  for  grain.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  differential  by  which  the  freight  charge  on  grain  by  way  of  New  York 
is  3  cents  higher  than  by  way  of  Baltimore  or  other  Southern  ports  was  made  more 
than  20  years  ago,  and  entirely  independently  of  any  consideration  as  to  the(»xact 
cost  of  transfer  facilitiee  at  New  York.  The  witness  implies  that  the  cost  of  the 
transfer  is  often  more  than  3  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  says  that  the  Erie 
Railroad  formerly  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  somewhat  the  options  given  to 
shippers  as  to  the  numerous  points  about  New  York  Harbor  to  which  grain  could 
be  delivered  without  6X>ecial  charge.     (672,  673.) 

Negative, — Mr.  Barry  says  that  the  various  arguments  presented  by  the  railway 
companies  in  justification  of  the  differences  between  the  rates  on  flour  and  wheat 
are  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  railroads  can  handle  flour  as  cheaply  as 
wheat.  Cars  can  be  loaded  to  the  full  weight  capacity  with  exi)ort  flour,  since 
the  bags  in  which  the  export  shipments  are  always  made  can  be  piled  up  nearly 
to  the  roof,  especially  at  the  ends  of  the  car.  Cars  are  never  more  than  half  filled 
with  wheat,  since  the  ^eater  weight  of  wheat  would  break  down  the  running 
gear.  The  average  weight  of  flour  shipments  may  be  less  per  car,  but  this  is 
be<»o8e  the  railways  have  seen  fit  to  furnish  largely  small,  old-fashioned  cars  for 
floor  shipments. 

The  argument  that  wheat  can  be  secured  abundantly  at  the  times  when  it  is 
most  needed  for  transportation  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  largest 
demand  for  wheat  transportation  is  immediately  after  harvest,  and  that  the  rail- 
ways are  often  onable  to  secure  return  shipments  sufficient  to  fill  the  large  number 
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of  cars  then  used.  The  shipinents  of  flonr  are  qnite  steady  throughout  the  year 
and  can  be  counted  upon. 

The  real  reason,  Mr.  Barry  thinks,  why  favoring  rates  have  been  made  onezx>ort 
wheat  shipments  rather  than  on  flour  shipments  is  that  the  raUways  have  been 
largely  interested  in  elevators  and  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  secure  a  for- 
eign market  for  their  product.  Moreover,  the  small  number  of  important  wheat 
exporters  and  the  large  business  which  each  controls  enables  these  to  a  consider- 
able degree  to  dictate  to  the  railways.  He  admits  that  these  large  firms,  of  which 
there  are  practically  only  five  in  Chicago,  are  often  able  to  furnish  full  train  loads 
of  wheat  for  shipment,  which  is  more  tnan  the  millers  can  do.  Mr.  Barry  believes 
that  some  of  these  large  export  dealers  have  discriminating  rates  lower  than  those 
published,  and  it  is  possible  there  may  be  discriminations  between  the  different 
large  dealers  themselves.    See  on  this  point  p.  79.     (241-244, 249.) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham  does  not  admit  the  claim  of  the  railways  that  these  differ- 
ences in  charges  are  justified  by  the  greater  cost  of  handling  flour.  As  much  of 
flour  for  export  is  shipped  in  a  car  as  of  wheat.  The  shipx)er  in  each  case  loads 
the  car,  while  the  railway  company  usually  loads  the  fiour  on  the  steamer,  and 
at  some  of  the  Gulf  and  south  Atlantic  ports  also  pays  the  elevator  charges  for 
loading  the  wheat  on  the  steamer.  Floui*  for  domestic  use  is  hauled  at  the  same 
rate  as  grain,  although  cars  are  not  loaded  to  their  full  capacity.  Mr.  Vanland- 
ingham thinks  that  the  real  basis  for  the  difference  on  exx)ort  shipments  is  that 
the  railroads  can  get  large  quantities  of  wheat  at  almost  any  time  when  they  hap- 
pen to  have  empty  cars  to  go  East,  and  that  this  is  not  true  of  flour.  There  are 
only  about  twenty  firms  engaged  in  the  export  grain  business,  and  these  often 
have  large  stocks  on  hand,  llie  millers  are  distributed  over  a  large  territory, 
and  there  are,  perhaps,  5,000  firms.  The  matter  of  by-products  does  not  justify 
higher  rates  on  flour,  since  the  miller  in  Europe  gets  better  prices  for  his  by-prod- 
ucts than  the  American  miller.     (204, 205.) 

Mr.  Bacon  does  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the  rates  on  flour  and 
grain  is  justifiable.  There  never  was  any  such  difference  until  very  recently, 
when  export  rates  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  as  regards  wheat,  but 
have  not  been  applied  to  flour.  Before  this  change  about  equal  (quantities  of 
American  wheat  and  flour  went  abroad,  but  American  millers  have  since  been  at 
a  disadvantage.     (424.) 

Even  a  difference  of  2  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  grain  as  compared  with 
milled  products,  according  to  Mr.  Evans,  is  a  serious  injury  to  domestic  millers, 
and  the  witness  thinks  that  it  is  not  justified  by  any  of  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  railways.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  it  costs  more  to  handle  flour.  There 
is  a  considerable  loss  in  quantity  in  shipping  unground  wheat.  Cars  can  be 
loaded  as  heavily  with  flour  as  with  grain.  The  witness  has  found  that  16  cars 
taken  consecutively  from  the  books  of  his  mill  have  averaged  a  weight  of  63,00o 
pounds  to  the  car.  Numerous  railway  officers  have  told  the  witness  personally 
that  the^  did  not  approve  of  the  discrimination.  Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Liouis  railroads, 
in  a  letter  to  the  witness,  has  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  reduction  in  the 
wheat  rate  which  caused  this  discrimination.  The  discrimination  has  been  in 
existence  only  since  February  1, 1899,  and  no  new  reasons  have  come  into  exist- 
ence since  that  time  for  maintaining  it.     (435-438.) 

Mr.  Saoer  also  denies  that  there  is  any  justification  for  the  difference  in  rates 
between  grain  and  flour.  Millers  can  load  60 ,  000  pounds  of  export  flour  on  a  60 ,000- 
oound  car,  although  the  custom  in  the  domestic  trade  has  been  to  put  150  barrels— 
ov>mewhat  less  than  the  total  capacity — ^in  a  car.  The  miners  load  the  flour  them- 
selves. The  witness  thinks  that  the  probable  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
charges  is  that  certain  officers  of  the  railroads  are  interested  In  elevators  and  other 
terminal  facilities  for  handling  wheat.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  railroad  stock- 
holders to  ^ve  the  millers  favorable  rates.  The  mills  become  centers  of  popula- 
tion, and  give  the  railroads  business  in  hauling  milling  supplies  as  well  as  haul- 
ing the  goods  used  by  the  operatives.     (449,  450. ) 

Mr.  Gallaqher  says  the  millers  are  ready  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  demand 
of  the  railroads  in  respect  to  the  loading  of  cars,  but  they  claim  that  the  largest 
and  best  cars  are  furnished  for  shipping  wheat  and  older  and  smaller  cars  for 
shipping  flour.  If  proper  equipment  is  furnished  the  millers  will  furnish  carloads 
of  flour  of  anv  size  that  the  railroads  desire.  Mr.  Gallagher  states,  however,  that 
when  railroads  are  specially  desirous  of  business  they  can  ^et  train  loads  of  grain 
more  readily  than  they  can  get  train  loads  of  flour,  and  this  leads  to  special  cuts. 
(540,  541.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  argues  that  the  railroads  themselves  can  not  afford  to  destroy 
the  exx)ort  business  of  the  American  mills  because  of  the  large  incidental  traffic 
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which  mills  give  the  railroads.  He  estimates  the  amotmt  of  freight,  in  the  shape 
of  coal,  Imnber,  machinery,  bags,  cooperage,  and  other  supplies  for  which  the 
mills  are  responsible,  at  88,000  tons  more  than  the  annaal  exports  of  grain.  On 
a  large  part  of  this  materisd  the  railroads  receive  hi^h  rates  of  freight.  Further, 
both  this  traffic  and  the  mill  freights  of  grain  and  flonr  come  regularly  to  the 
railroads  throughout  the  year.     (543. ) 

Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  some  higher 
charge  on  flour  shipments  than  on  grain  shipments  is  justified  by  the  greater  ease 
of  handling  the  grain  through  elevators,  etc.  But  he  has  estimated  rather  care- 
fully that  tne  difference  should  not  exceed  2  or  8  cents  per  hundred,  whereas  the 
actual  difference  in  freight  rates  has  been  at  times  as  high  as  7i  cents.  A  differ- 
ence of  2  or  2^  cents,  moreover,  is  all  that  the  traffic  will  stand.  The  by-products 
of  the  miller  should  enable  him  to  pay  that  much  more  on  his  flour.  Tne  witness 
believes  that  at  present  competition  is  keeping  the  margin  between  wheat  and 
floor  down  to  about  the  figpire  named.     (164r-166. ) 

Ocean  freight  rates  onjknir  and  wheat — Mr.  Neall  also  points  out  that  a  lower 
ocean  freight  rate  on  grain  than  on  flour  is  justified.  It  costs  about  8  cents  per 
ton  to  load  grain  upon  a  ship  and  37^^  cents  to  load  flour.  A  ton  of  grain  will 
stow  in  about  50  cubic  feet,  while  60  to  65  cubic  feet  is  required  for  flour  on 
account  of  the  use  of  bags. 

Some  higher  charge  upon  oats  than  upon  wheat  is  justiflable  in  ocean  transpor- 
tation on  account  of  the  necessity  of  tramping  down  the  oats.  Flour  bears  the 
lowest  rate  among  mill  products  on  account  of  its  condensed  weight.     (164-166.) 

Mr.  Babrt  does  not  tnink  that  the  difference  between  the  ocean  freight  rates 
on  flour  and  wheat  is  any  element  in  the  present  difficulty  regarding  export  flour 
shipments.  Some  difference  in  ocean  transportation  is  justifiable  by  the  greater 
cost  of  handling  and  carrying  flour.  The  nour  shipments  are  not  usually  made 
on  through  rates  to  foreign  markets,  but  the  rates  of  ocean  transportation  vary 
frequenm',  and  the  price  of  the  American  product  in  Europe  is  changed  accord- 
ingly. The  witness  thinks  that  the  ocean  steamships  seldom  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  full  loads  of  flour  promptly.     (244, 245, 249, 251. ) 

Mr.  Galxaoheb  says  that  the  difference  between  the  ocean  rates  on  grain  and 
flonr  may  sometimes  run  as  high  as  5  cents,  though  if  there  is  no  grain  available, 
and  flonr  can  be  got,  the  flour  may  be  taken  low.  As  a  general  thing  he  thinks 
the  difference  would  range  from  1  to  8  cents.     (539.) 

S.  MiUiag-iB-tnuiBit  mtei. — Mr.  Barry  states  that  the  railways  usually  make 
it  a  practice  in  sections  of  the  country  where  milling  is  a  prominent  industry  to 
haul  erain  on  through  rates  from  West  to  East,  allowing  it  to  be  stopped  off  and 
miDed  at  any  point  between  by  payment  of  an  additional  rate  of  about  2  cents, 
simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  stopping  and  unloading  and  loading  the  car.  Small 
millers  as  well  as  large  ones  have  the  advantage  of  this  practice  where  it  exists 
ataU.     (243.) 

Mr.  GalXiAGHER  states  that  milling-in-transit  rates  do  not  exist  generally,  but 
only  in  certain  territories.  There  are  no  such  rates  which  are  of  great  value  to 
St.  Louis.  Wheat  can  be  shipped  from  western  Kansas  and  stopp^  for  milling 
anywhere.  This  wheat,  however,  is  hard  wheat  and  is  not  suitable  for  the  St. 
Louis  mills,  which  are  almost  exclusively  soft-wheat  mills.  The  Minneapolis 
mills  profit  largely  by  the  milling-in-transit  privilege.  Their  wheat  generally 
oomes  from  the  19'orth  and  the  West.  One  cent  per  100  is  the  general  charge  for 
miUing  in  transit.     (546.) 

Mr.  BooKW ALTER  states  that  grain  from  the  West  can  be  stopped  at  any  station 
an  tiie  roads  running  into  Kansas  City,  such  as  Topeka,  ground,  and  forwarded, 
for  instance,  to  New  York  without  any  charge  above  the  through  rate  from  the 
original  point.  But  if  the  grain  is  billed  to  Kansas  City,  although  it  is  never 
removed  from  the  car,  an  additional  charge  of  from  1  cent  to  7  cents  per  100  is 
imposed.    This  places  ELansas  City  at  a  fatal  disadvantage.    (571.) 

VI.  GUAIN  ELEVATOBS  AND  GBAIN  BXmNG. 

A  Alleged  monopoly  of  elevator  ownenk — Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant, 
states  that  the  railroad  people  have  built  large  elevators  in  Chicago,  and  formerly 
had  them  managed  by  men  who  were  simply  managers  of  the  elevators  and  cus- 
todians of  other  peopIe*s  property.  Now  each  of  these  elevators  has  been  turned 
over  to  some  one  large  concern,  which  undoubtedly  has  the  use  of  it  at  a  merely 
nominal  rent,  while  any  other  grain  shipper  or  receiver  must  pay  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  for  having  grain  handled  through  the  elevator  and  held  10  days.  Mr. 
Carter  does  not  think  that  any  of  the  public  elevators  are  now  managed  by  men 
who  are  not  engaged  in  the  grain  business.    Efforts  have  been  made  to  correct 
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this  evil  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  also  to  put  greater  safeguards 
by  legislation  about  the  handling  of  public  property.  Elections  in  the  board  of 
trade  have  turned  upon  this  issue,  and  the  board  has  never  failed  to  elect  officers 
who  have  stood  for  the  handling  of  public  property  by  disinterested  parties.  But 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  have  not  yet  succeeded.  As  a  rule,  a 
single  operator,  to  whom  the  terminal  facilities  of  a  road  in  Chicago  have  been 
turned  over,  controls  the  grain  business  along  that  line  of  road  and  does  no  con- 
siderable business  on  any  other  line.     (583,  584.) 

Mr.  Greeley,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  declares  that  the  original 
purpose  of  the  public  warehouses  was  that  they  should  be  simply  custodians  of 
pn*ain  for  the  public.  After  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  the  railroads, 
m  order  to  cover  up  the  granting  of  rebates,  saw  fit  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  owners  of  public  elevators  by  which  favors  could  be  granted  in  an  indirect 
manner  to  them  and  to  others,  and  this  led  the  warehousemen  to  become  dealers 
in  grain.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  grain  in  public  elevators  sooner  or  later 
becomes  the  property  of  the  warehousemen.  The  charges  to  private  xiersons  for 
handling  ana  storing  grain  are  excessive.  The  transfer  charge  is  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  bushel,  and  the  storage  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for 
the  first  10  days  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  for  each  succeeding  10  days.  The 
witness  understands  that  certain  transfer  elevators  connected  with  Eastern  rail- 
road lines  receive  from  railroad  companies  $1.50  per  car  for  transferring  grain 
and  make  a  profit,  while  the  charge  to  shippers  is  about  $12  -per  car.  The  owners 
of  a  warehouse  avoid  this  high  storage  and  transfer  charge,  having  to  ]pay  only 
the  actual  cost,  which  is  much  less.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  capital  invested 
by  them  in  the  elevators  is  usually  practically  nothing,  since  they  are  *'  presented 
with  the  elevators  by  the  railroad  companies."  Owing  to  these  advantages  the 
warehousemen  can  pay  more  for  grain  than  others  and  consequently  secure  the 
largest  proportion  of  it.  One  result  of  this  practice  is  that  the  large  elevator 
companies  are  driving  the  small  country  elevators  and  grain  merciiants  out  of 
business.  Sooner  or  later  this  process  will  be  completed,  and  the  one  buyer  wUl 
fix  the  price  to  the  producer.     (870-377. ) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  grain  shipper,  says  that  in  earlier  days  most  grain  was  con- 
signed to  Chicago  from  the  West  and  reshipped  there,  without  tnrough  rates. 
Soon  after  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  it  became  the  custom  for  ele- 
vator proprietors  at  Chicago  to  become  grain  buyers  in  that  city  aud  also  along 
the  railroads.  These  elevators  an-ange  to  secure  through  rates  on  grain  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Kew  York.  Apparently,  they  are  sometimes  aUowed  a  cer- 
tain amount  by  the  railways  for  transferring  the  grain  in  the  elevators.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  elevatxjrs  in  Chicago  are  now  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  railroads,  and  the  witness  is  inclined  to  think  that  tiiie  railroads 
should  consider  elevator  charges  as  a  part  of  their  through  rates. 

It  was  also  formerly  the  custom  that  the  elevator  owners  acted  simply  as  agents, 
their  elevators  being  public  storehouses.  But  at  present  the  owners  of  elevators 
buy  most  of  the  grain .  The  fact  that  they  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel 
to  those  using  the  elevator,  which  apparently  is  more  than  the  actual  cost  war- 
rants, gives  them  an  advantage  over  other  buyers.  The  country  buyer  of  grain, 
who  is  frequently  a  merchant,  sells  to  the  elevator  company;  or  the  company 
itself  often  has  elevators  along  the  road  and  buys  directly.  The  witness  implies 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  practically  only  one  such  general  buyer  on  a  particular 
line  of  railroad,  although  he  refers  also  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  connlay  grain 
merchants  receive  daily  offers  from  5  to  25  different  dealers.  He  thinks  that  small 
concerns  can  handle  grain  business  more  economically  than  large  ones.    (854-356. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Grainers'  National  Association,  disapproves  of  the 
practice  of  the  elevator  owners  in  buying  grain  themselves.  The  niinois  Qrainers* 
Association,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  commission  men  and  country  grain 
shippers,  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  law  permitting  public  warehousemen 
to  buy  gram,  as  against  the  best  interests  of  the  trade.  Most  of  the  public  ele- 
vators in  Chicago  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  although  operated  by  indivldualB. 
(434.) 

Mr.  Webster  points  out  that  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois  in 
1897  permitting  public  warehousemen  to  buy  grain,  was  passed  after  very  free 
discussion  in  that  body  and  in  the  press.  The  vote  showed  a  very  large  majority 
in  its  favor  in  each  house,  and  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  in  1899  was  defeated 
by  an  even  more  decisive  vote.     (409.) 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  alleged  control  of  the  barley  trade  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour,  Mr.  Greeley  said  that  although  Mr.  Armour  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  market,  other  elevators  also  hola  large  quantities  of 
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barley.  (380. )  Mr.  Comiselinaxi  declares  that  the  claim  that  Mr.  Armour  con- 
trols the  oarley  trade  is  ridiculotis.  The  witness  himself  handles  eight  or  nine 
million  bushels  of  biurley  a  year.     (890.) 

B.  InterMtof  railwaTi  in  elevators. — ^Mr.  Barbt,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National 
Aasociation,  thinks  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  elevators,  not  merely  in  the 
cities,  but  along  the  railway  lines,  are  controlled  by  railways  or  their  ^officers. 
These  elevators  doubtless  have  a  considerable  effect  in  controlling  the  prices  of 
grain  to  the  farmers.  Millers  are  not  esi)eciaUy  injured  by  them,  since  the  small 
millers  buy  grain  largely  at  the  mill  from  the  farmers,  and  the  large  mills  usually 
have  elevators  of  their  own.     (260.) 

Mr.  BooKW ALTER  says  that  eight  railroad  systems  control  the  grain-producing 
territory,  and  everv  one  of  these  systems  is  going  into  the  grain  business  as  fast 
as  it  can.  When  uie  business  has  been  brought  into  the  hands  of  eight  roads, 
with  storage  capacity  enough  to  take  care  of  the  crop,  the  local  dealer  will  have 
to  go  out  of  busmess  entirely,  unless  some  remedy  can  be  found.  Mr.  Bookwalter 
can  not  say  that  the  g^rain  is  dealt  in  directlv  by  the  railroads,  but  certain  per- 
sons can  handle  it  on  these  roads  when  nobody  else  can.  He  thinks  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  condition  in  which  a  trust  will  absolutely  control  the 
hamdmig,  and  thereby  the  price,  of  grain.  He  would  require  the  railroads  to 
attend  strictly  to  the  railroaa  business  and  go  out  of  the  grain  business  and  any 
other;  that  is  the  only  remedy.     (576.) 

Mr.  Galxagheb  does  not  consider  that  companies  chartered  to  operate  rail- 
roads should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  grain  business.  He  believes  tnat  owner- 
ship of  elevators  by  railroads  inevitably  results  in  the  control  of  the  gi-ain  business 
bv  the  railroads,  in  the  destruction  of  all  comx>etition,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  a  monopoly.  Wherever  the  road  controls  the  business  one  finds  little  eleva- 
tors abandoned  and  run  down.  This  shows  the  destruction  of  competition. 
Where  competition  disappears  the  price  of  grain  to  the  farmer  is  certain  to  go 
down.     (545.) 

Mr.  B00KWAL.TER  states  that  the  Union  Pacific  has  an  elevator  in  Kansas  Citv. 
The  Burlington  has  none  at  present,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  is  going  to  build 
one.  Mr.  Counselman,  who  operates  on  the  Rock  Island,  and  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  operates  on  the  Santa  Fe,  have  elevators  in  Kansas  City.  The  Peavejr  Ele- 
vator Company  of  Minneapolis  operates  on  the  Union  Pacific,  west  of  Kansas 
City,  and  is  building  a  line  of  elevators.  It  tries,  first,  to  buy  out  the  local  man 
at  a  station,  if  he  wiU  sell;  if  not,  it  builds  an  elevator  beside  liini.  There  are  two 
public  elevators  in  Kansas  City,  with  a  capacity  of  400,0u0  to  1,000,000  bushels. 
The  total  elevator  cai)acity  in  Kansas  City  is  about  6,000,000.  Tlie  understanding 
ia  that  the  elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  though  they  are  operated  by 
private  parties.  Mr.  Bookwalter  does  not  think  that  the  railroads  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  go  into  the  grain  business  or  any  other  business.     (573-575.) 

Mr.  SxTD ACKER  says  that  his  firm  leases  elevators  along  the  line  of  the  railways, 
and  has  one  leased  in  Chicago.     (397. ) 

Mr.  Webster  says  that  Armour  &  Co.  own  practically  no  elevators  along  the 
lines  of  the  railways,  although  they  own  all  of  those  which  they  operate  in  Chi- 
cago except  three,  which  are  leased  at  a  high  rental.  Mr.  Armour  is  interested 
in  various  railroads,  but  receives  no  advantages  from  them  in  transportation 
rates  or  otherwise.     (413, 416.) 

C.  Freight  diaeriminations  and  allowanoef  in  favor  of  elevatoiB. — Mr.  Yanlandino- 
HAJC,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  says  that  on  each  of  the  lead- 
ing railways  from  grain-producing  sections  to  Chicago,  allowances,  ranging  from 
one-half  to  li  cents  per  bushel,  are  made  on  grain  to  one  or  two  favored  fii-ms  having 
a  laige  number  of  local  grain  elevators,  nominally  as  compensation  for  gathering 
the  grain,  loading  it,  and  shipping  it  at  times  when  the  railways  can  most  con- 
veniently care  for  it.  The  favored  elevators  are  thus  enabled  to  pay  liiglier  prices 
for  grain.  The  average  profit  in  handling  grain  is  less  than  1^  cents  per  bushel, 
and  smaller  buyers  can  uius  easily  be  driven  out  of  business.  Mr.  Counselman, 
who  controls  one  such  system  of  elevators,  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  his  warehouses  were  paying  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
hoshel  more  than  the  market  prices  for  August  com  at  the  Mississippi  River,  being 
able  to  make  a  profit  by  so  doing.  The  small  shipper  being  diiven  out  of  business 
the  large  d^er  is  in  a  position  to  depress  the  price  of  grain  to  the  producer, 
although  the  witness  thmks  that  the  prices  can  not  be  lowered  much  below  the 
amount  of  this  allowance  without  calling  in  new  buyers  or  enabling  the  larmer  to 
flhip  directly. 

Many  of  these  systems  of  elevators,  especially  those  at  terminal  points,  are 
OwiKd  by  railways  themselves,  or  by  their  officers,  but  the  allowances  are  just  as 
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likely  to  be  granted  to  distinct  companies.  The  practice  described  does  not,  Mr. 
Vanlandingnam  thinks,  prevail  at  St.  Lonis  or  upon  the  railroads  reaching  that 
city,  bnt  he  believes  that  it  is  general  on  the  Chicago  railroads.     (198-200.) 

Mr.  Greeley  is  inclined  to  tnink  that  every  one  of  these  public  warehousemen 
in  Chicago  receives  special  freight  rates  and  considerations,  and  that  they  are 
also  notified  in  advance  of  changes  to  be  made  in  rates,  so  getting  an  advantage 
over  their  competitors. 

Mr.  Greeley  says  further  that  the  Eastern  railroads  have  arranged  with  cer- 
tain favored  elevator  men  to  transfer  grain  from  Western  cars  to  Eastern  cars, 
putting  the  transfer  houses  owned  by  the  railroad  in  the  charge  of  these  favored 
individuals.  These  xMsrsons  are  themselves  grain  dealers  and  competitors  of  the 
men  whose  producte  they  handle,  which  gives  them  an  unjust  advantage. 
(370,  377.) 

Mr.  DousMAN  declares  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  elevator  business 
has  been  largely  centralized  in  a  few  companies  is  the  discriminations  in 
their  favor  by  the  railroads.  In  one  instance  broueht  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  1890,  it  was  shown  that 
regular  buyers  of  gram  along  Western  railroads  had  found  themselves  forced  to 
sell  to  certain  individuals,  and  this  was  due  to  the  receipt  of  a  rebate  of  5  cents 
per  100  by  these  favored  individuals.  The  matter  was  not  pushed  to  a  final  deci- 
sion, because  Mr.  Counselman,  the  head  of  the  elevator  system  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  declared  that  he  could  not  testify  without  incriminating  himself . 
(354-356.) 

Mr.  BooKW ALTER  believes  that  the  large  elevators  get  favors  from  the  rail- 
roads which  enable  them  to  pay  more  for  grain  than  others  can  ^ay,  and  to  drive 
others  out  of  business.  For  instance,  two  days  before  his  testimony  there  was 
bid  for  No.  3  corn,  Chicago  terms,  on  track  at  Humboldt,  120  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  25 J  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  is  17^  cents,  or  9.8  cents  a  bushel;  that 
would  make  the  com  cost  35.3  cents  at  Chicago,  if  the  tariff  rate  were  paid.  The 
best  com  was  worth  that  day  in  Chicago  33^  cents.  The  Peavey  Elevator  Com- 
pany, of  Minneapolis,  which  is  getting  control  of  the  grain  business  on  the  Union 
Pacific  west  of  Kansas  City,  ofltered  one-fourth  of  a  cent  more  for  corn  along  the 
Union  Pacific  road  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Bookwalter*s  testimony  than  the 
Kansas  City  price  on  the  same  day,  less  the  freight  to  Kansas  City.  Again,  in 
testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  was 
stated  by  an  elevator  man  that  the  railroad  company  paid  him  as  much  as  4  cents 
per  100  for  running  grain  through  the  house,  as  an  elevator  charge.  This  was 
really  a  drawback  on  the  freight  and  would  give  him  the  absolute  control  of 
the  business  on  that  road.     (^574^577.) 

Mr.  Carter  has  no  doubt  tnat  the  large  dealers  in  grain  who  control  the  business 
along  several  roads  centering  in  Chicago  have  lower  freight  rates  than  the  ordi- 
nary buyer.  He  believes  that  one  reason  why  the  roads  would  wish  to  concentrate 
business  in  the  hands  of  one  man  is  that  rebates  can  be  paid  to  one  and  kept 
secret;  if  they  were  paid  to  a  dozen,  the  secret  could  not  be  kept.  He  instances  a 
man  who  has  done  business  with  a  line  of  road  for  not  more  than  a  year,  and  so 
has  not  had  opportunity  to  become  established  and  make  friends  there,  and  yet  is 
getting  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  grain  that  comes  in  over  that  road.  He  had 
done  a  grain  business  of  a  general  character  in  years  past,  and  had  shown  no  great 
ability.  He  does  not  now  do  any  considerable  business  except  on  the  one  line 
which  he  has  a  connection  with.  If  his  very  large  business  there  were  due  to  his 
^eat  skill  this  would  have  shown  itself  in  former  years  and  would  now  show  itself 
m  other  districts.  This  particular  man  in  not  interested,  Mr.  Carter  thinks,  in  the 
road  which  he  is  connected  with;  but  he  suggests  that  an  arrangement  could 
easily  be  made  by  which  half  a  dozen  silent  partners  could  enjoy  the  profits. 
(583,584.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  the  great  elevator 
owners  undoubtedly  receive  advantages  from  the  railways.  As  evidence  he  sub- 
mits an  instance  in  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company,  which 
is  understood  to  be  controlled  largely  by  P.  D.  Armour.  Postal  cards  sent  out  by 
this  company  to  £[inbrae,  Minn. , and  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  offered  prices  for  wheat 
at  Milwaukee  ranging,  if  full  freight  rates  were  paid  by  the  buyer,  from  0.95  cent 
to  2^  cents  more  than  the  price  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  on  the  particular  day. 
Similarly,  the  price  offered  for  oats,  freight  rates  counted,  would  make  the  cost 
at  Milwaukee  from  one-sixth  to  nearly  one-half  cent  more  than  the  price  at  Mil- 
waukee, oats  always  being  handled  on  a  small  margin.  The  inference  is  that  the 
buyer  must  receive  some  advantage  in  freight  rates.  Mr.  Armour  is  also  a  director 
in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Kailway ,  which  extends  from  the  points 
named  to  Milwaakee.    The  ownership  of  elevators  by  the  buyer  can  not  explain 
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this  difference  in  price.  Elevators  are  lately  nsed  bnt  little  for  storing  grain,  and, 
moreover,  the  proprietors  would  have  as  much  advantage  from  buying  grain  at 
Milwaukee  at  ma&et  rates  and  storing  it  in  their  own  elevators  as  in  buying  it 
at  other  points. 

Such  discriminating  rates  are  usually  made  wherever  there  is  competition, 
whether  it  be  between  different  marketing  points  or  simply  between  different 
railroads. 

Generally  speaking  discriminations  are  still  frequent,  although  they  are  con- 
fined to  a  smaller  number  of  beneficiaries  than  formerly.  The  wifiiess  has  heard  of 
instances  where  rebates  have  been  paid  by  railway  officials  in  currency  and  with- 
out any  receipts.  Some  grain  shippers  secure  advantages  by  paying  what  are 
known  as  proportional  rates  on  shipments  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  with  the 
understanding  that  the  grain  is  to  be  forwarded  for  export  purposes.  There  is 
nothing  to  compel  the  grain  actually  to  be  forwarded,  and  an  advantage  is 
obtained  in  this  way.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  general  impression  that  elevator  owners 
at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  receive  advantages. 

The  St.  Paul  road  owns  all  the  elevators  at  its  Milwaukee  terminals,  but  leases 
most  of  them  to  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  and  one  to  F.  E^us  &  Co. 
(427-429.) 

Mr.  Gai^lagher  does  not  think  that  low  freight  rates  on  grain,  made  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  roads  actually  make  them,  are  of  any  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
The  reason  is,  however,  that  the  low  exx)ort  rates  are  obtained  only  by  particular 
persons.  If  everybody  had  the  low  rate  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmer.  He 
gives  an  instance  of  a  large  mill  which  contracted  with  the  railroads  to  ship 
17,(M)0  bags  of  flour,  400  to  a  car,  at  a  rate  of  5  cents.  **  They  slapped  in  one  of 
these  mianight  tariffs,  published  the  tariff,  and  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  just 
as  quick  as  he  filled  the  contract. *'    (543, 544. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  admits  that  the  i)rice  of  grain  to  the  farmer  may  occasionally  be 
raised  by  means  of  cuts  in  freight  rates,  when  there  are  competing  lines  of  rail- 
road and  also  competition  in  the  buying  of  grain  on  that  account.     (541.) 

D.  General  ezplanadon  of  biuiiien  by  elevator  owners. — The  witncSvSes  representing  the 
great  elevator  companies  reply  generally  to  the  complaints  against  them  by 
explaining  the  reasons  why  tne  warehousemen  have  become  grain  buyers,  the 
catii<es  of  their  success,  and  the  sources  of  complaints. 

Mr.  Wkbbter,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  says  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee  became  the  primary 
markets  for  the  rapidly  developing  grain  production  of  the  Western  and  North- 
western States,  lliese  Western  States  have  increased  their  production  until  10 
of  them  produce  from  55  to  67  per  cent  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  country.  But 
meantime  the  development  of  railroads,  of  lake  transportation,  of  local  mills, 
and  of  other  cities  has  diverted  much  of  the  grain  trade  from  Chicago,  as  is 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  receipts  at  that  point  as  compared  with  the  total 
production.  Minneapolis,  through  its  flour  mills,  has  become  the  greatest  pri- 
mary wheat  market  in  the  world,  although  it  does  not  handle  as  much  grain, 
aa^ide  from  that  turned  into  flour,  as  Chicago.  Duluth  is  second  to  Minneapolis. 
Chicago  comes  next,  while  the  wheat  receipts  of  Kansas  City  are  almost  equal  to 
those  of  Chicago.  There  are  a  great  many  other  widely  separated  markets  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  elsewhere.  Grain  no  longer  seeks  a  market  at  Chicago; 
Chicago  markets  must  seek  the  grain. 

Immense  elevators  had  been  built  to  accommodate  the  great  quantities  of  grain 
which  formerly  sought  Chicago.  Owing  to  the  changes  just  mentioned  much  of 
this  elevator  space  would  have  become  idle  if  the  proprietors  had  not  determined 
to  buy  grain  tnemselves  and  thus  bring  it  to  Chicago  for  handling  and  storage. 
They  were  able  to  do  this  to  better  advantage  than  commission  merchants  for 
various  reasons.  The  value  of  the  grain  could  be  increased  by  cleaning.  The 
proprietors  could  include  the  storage  charges  in  the  cost  to  them  of  the  grain, 
especially  since  they  were  enabled  to  use  space  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  idle.  By  doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  including  storage,  filling  of 
orders,  and  shipping  of  cargoes,  the  elevator  owners  could  afford  to  pay  higher 
jirices  to  farmers  than  commission  men.  Moreover,  the  elevator  men  sell  largely 
ror  export  trade  and  have  facilities  for  choosing  the  best  markets  and  securing 
the  most  favorable  ocean  rates.  In  fact,  their  advantage  over  the  small  dealer 
is  simply  that  which  comes  legitimately  to  any  person  in  any  line  of  business 
who  supplies  himself  directly  with  needed  appliances,  raw  materials,  etc.,  avoid- 
ing the  payment  of  profits  to  other  persons. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  declares  that  he  knows  of  no  discriminations  in  freight  rates  in 
favor  of  elevator  owners.  The  published  rate  obtains  in  all  cases.  There  is  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  points  on  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  the 
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fact  that  grain  can  be  shipped  to  the  seaboard  on  through  bills  of  lading  at  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  from  the  point  to  Chicago  and  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard,  an  arrangement  which  is  not  made  as  regards  points  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Chicago.     (415.) 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  public  elevators  have  found  it  to  tiieir  advantage  to 
become  private  elevators,  especially  because  the  use  of  machinery  for  cleaning 
grain  is  prohibited  in  public'elevators;  but  the  use  of  such  machinery  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  producer,  as  was  shown  after  an  exhaustive  judicial  investigation 
as  to  a  similar  practice  in  Kansas  City.  Nothwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
private  elevators,  there  are,  according  to  a  detailed  list  of  warehouses  submitted 
by  the  witness,  public  elevators  in  Chicago  having  a  capacity  of  28,600,000 
bushels,  the  private  elevators  having  almost  exactly  the  same  capacity.  The 
legislature  or  Illinois,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  1870,  has  jMissed 
laws  regulating  public  warehouses,  esi)ecially  such  as  mix  grain  together  so  that 
that  owned  by  different  persons  can  not  be  distinguished.  Licenses  must  be 
obtained  and  t)ond8  given,  while  the  grain  is  carefully  inspected.  The  public 
elevators  of  Chicago  handle  about  25  ^er  cent  of  the  grain  received  at  that  city. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  commission  merchants  who  formerly  handled  the 
grain  passing  through  Chicago  have  found  their  business  taken  away  largely  by 
the  purchase  of  grain  by  elevators,  and  they  naturally  feel  bitter.  But  the  system 
is  much  more  economical  and  advantageous  to  the  grain  producer  than  that 
which  formerly  existed.  Besides,  the  competition  of  other  cities  would  have 
taken  away  the  business  of  these  merchants  in  any  case.  Moreover,  they  can 
move  elsewhere  to  carry  on  business,  and  the  elevators  can  not  be  moved.  The 
pui'chase  of  grain  by  elevators  has  also,  Mr.  Webster  thinks,  become  the  common 
practice  at  other  grain  cities  besides  Chicago.     (400-411.) 

Mr.  CouNSELMAN,  a  grainnshipping  merchant  of  Chicago,  declares  that  the 
practice  of  the  elevators  in  buying  grain  is  a  matter  of  recent  growth.  For- 
merly the  railroads  had  a  local  rate  on  grain  from  the  West  to  Chicago  and 
anotner  local  rate  to  Eastern  points  from  Chicago.  Commission  merchants  then 
handled  grain  on  commission  and  stored  it  in  thepublic  elevators,  and  the  elevator 
owners  felt  no  necessity  for  buying  grain.  The  railroads  then  introduced  a 
through  rate  from  Western  points  to  the  seaboard  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two 
local  rates.  The  Eastern  ^rain  buyer  could  therefore  afford  to  go  into  the  Western 
region  and  buy  grain,  paying  more  for  it  than  could  be  paid  if  it  were  brought  to 
Chicago  on  the  local  rate  and  afterwards  shipped  from  there.  So,  too,  the  grain 
buyers  in  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwestern  points  were  able  to  pay  more  for 
grain  in  northern  Iowa  and  adjacent  regions,  snipping  it  by  water  rrom  Duluth. 
The  elevator  companies  at  Chicago  were  accordingly  forced  to  buy  grain  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests  and  to  keep  Chicago  in  the  front  as  a^ain  market.  The 
commission  merchants  who  were  unable  to  comi)ete  with  the  large  elevator  con- 
cerns have  been  those  who  complained  concerning  the  elevators.  The  elevator 
companies  mostly  take  advantage  of  this  lower  through  rate ,  which  is  made  through 
Chicago  itself.  This  through  rate  is  open  to  all  persons,  and  the  grain  buyer 
has  the  privilege  of  shipping  grain  out  from  Chicago  by  lake  or  by  rail  or  of 
stopping  It  there,  paying  the  local  rates.  (382,  383. )  Mr.  Babtlett  confirms  this 
testimony  generally.     (393.) 

Mr.  Counselman  suggests  that  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  through  rates  is 
injurious  and  should  be  abolished.     (392.) 

Mr.  Webster,  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  also  refers  to  this  through 
rate  as  injurious,  especially  to  intermediate  points  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Missouri  River,  which  have  to  pay  the  local  rate.  It  is  probably  a  factor  in 
causing  the  elevators  to  buy  grain.     (416.) 

Mr.  Counselman  admits  that  the  great  elevator  companies  have  an  advantage 
over  smaller  commission  merchants  and  grain  dealers  in  handling  grain.  The 
charge  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  handling  grain  is  not  excessive. 
The  State  law  of  Illinois  permits  1 J  cents  to  be  charged,  and  this  is  the  rate  pre- 
vailing at  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  charge  includes  the 
transfer  of  grain  from  the  cars  and  storage  for  10  days.  Nevertheless,  the  owner 
of  the  elevator  natursUly  has  an  advantage  because  of  his  possession  of  these 
facilities,  and  it  is  impossible  by  any  fair  method  to  put  the  small  dealer,  who 
has  less  capital  and  less  satisfactory  facilities,  on  a  par.  The  cleaning  of  grain 
by  warehousemen,  raising  its  grade,  is  also  a  source  of  profit.  The  elevator  man 
on  account  of  his  advant^es  can  pay  the  most  for  grain,  and  accordingly  gets  the 
grain.  The  small  dealer  must  accumulate  5,000  bushels  before  he  can  sell  his 
grain  in  the  speculative  market,  and  during  the  process  would  have  to  pay  stor- 
age on  the  grain  in  the  elevator  and  lose  interest  and  insurance  charges.  Accord- 
ingly the  small  dealer  mostly  sells  grain  on  the  track  and  does  not  put  it  in 
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elevators.  Moreover,  the  large  business  and  the  opportunity  for  storage  of  the 
elevator  proprietor  enable  him  to  sell  in  the  best  foreign  market  and  at  the  most 
favorable  times.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  person  from  building  elevators 
who  has  the  capital.  The  elevator  companies  have  no  exclusive  arrangements 
with  railroads,  nor  do  the  railroads  themselves  usually  own  any  elevators.  Mr. 
Counselman  declares  that  he  owns  and  has  paid  for  with  his  own  money  the 
elevators  along  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  The  railroads  do  not  care  to  go  into 
the  grain  business  and  it  is  not  x)ermitted  by  their  charters.  They  could  not 
compete  with  the  great  elevator  men,  who  sell  grain  in  the  markets  over  the 
entire  world. 

The  complaints  concerning  the  existence  of  private  elevators  as  distinguished 
from  public  elevators  are  entirely  unwarranted.  In  fact,  speculators  frequently 
urge  that  there  should  be  fewer  public  elevators  in  order  that  less  grain  might  be 
kept  in  stock,  and  that  peculation  might  be  freer  accordingly.  The  witness 
owns  public  elevators,  and  they  are  open  for  use,  but  he  does  not  care  to  do  that 
kind  of  business  esi)ecially.  The  total  capacity  of  the  public  elevators  of  Chicago 
is  at  least  23.000,000  bushels,  and  that  of  the  private  elevators  probably  not  much 
over  10,000,000  bushels.  (385-389.)  (As  to  these  figures,  compare  Mr.  Webster's 
statement,  p.  82,  above. ) 

S.  Effect  of  grain  buying  by  elevators  on  prices  to  farmers. — Mr.  Saoer  refers  to  the 
practice  of  a  few  large  buyers  and  elevators  in  meeting  daily  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  to  fix  the  price  of  grain  for  certain  sections  of  the  country.  He 
does  not  altogether  know  the  motive^  but  presumes  that  they  intend  to  keep  from 
competing  with  one  another  and  paying  too  high  prices.  Although  they  are  not 
the  exclusive  buyers  in  these  sections,  they  are  much  more  generally  represented 
there  than  any  other  buyers,  and  they  get  most  of  the  grain.     (451.) 

Other  witnesses,  as  seen  under  Section  A,  also  think  tnat  for  the  most  part  the 
business  of  grain  buying  on  each  railroad  system  is  confined  to  one  concern,  and 
that  this  must  ultimately  have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Cakter  thinks  it  certain  that  unrestricted  competition  gives  the  best 
results  for  the  producer.  In  the  end  the  farmer  will  not  be  ben  efited  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  large  institutions  which  are  monopolizing  the  grain  business.  When 
there  is  only  one  concern  to  buy  grain  along  a  given  road,  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  probable,  the  farmers  wfil  not  get  a  better  price  for  their  grain.     (586.) 

Mr.  Ck)UNBELMAN  declares  emphatically  that  there  is  no  combination  between 
the  elevators  in  Chicago  or  along  the  different  railroad  lines,  and  that  the  price  to 
farmers  is  not  fixed  by  any  agreement.  The  railroads,  in  fact,  will  not  permit  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  elevators  at  any  one  point  along  their  lines.  The  small 
grain  dealer  receives  offers  from  a  score  of  sources  every  morning  for  his  grain  on 
the  track.  Moreover,  the  raih'oads  will  furnish  cars  and  the  farmer  can  ship  his 
grain  himself,  and  sell  it  on  the  track  in  Chicago  without  putting  it  in  elevators 
or  paying  elevator  charges  at  all.     (384.) 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  declares  that  there  is  no  agreement  whatever  between  his  firm 
and  any  other  firm  or  elevator  company.  His  firm  buys  a  considerable  amount 
of  grain  on  the  Rock  Island  road,  where  the  elevators  are  chiefly  controlled  by 
Mr.  CoTuiselman.  Mr.  Bartlett  controls  no  elevators  on  that  road,  but  buys 
directly  from  local  grain  dealers,  who  still  handle  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain.  It 
is  true  that  the  prices  paid  by  different  elevator  men  at  the  same  points  are  usu- 
ally the  same,  or  nearly  so,  but  this  is  necessary,  because  they  all  operate  under 
siimlar  conditions  and  sell  their  grain  in  the  same  markets.  They  would  have  no 
object  in  overbidding  one  another  in  buying  grain.     (393, 394. ) 

ft  is  true,  Mr.  Counselman  admits,  that  four  or  five  men  who  deal  on  the  board 
of  trade  meet  daily  and  discuss  the  price  which  shall  be  paid  for  grain  along  cer- 
tain lines  of  railroad.  This  is  done,  Mr.  Counselman  declares,  because  of  the 
competition  of  other  markets  with  the  Chicago  market.  These  dealers  are  deter- 
mined to  pay  the  farmer  as  much  for  his  grain  as  those  in  any  other  city,  and  are 
amply  fighting  for  the  Chicago  market.     (387. ) 

lu".  Bartlett  also  refers  to  the  daily  agreement  between  certain  large  elevator 
men  as  to  the  price  of  grain  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  This, 
he  decUffes,  is  made  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  buyers  who  ship  grain 
from  that  re^on  by  way  of  the  southern  Atlantic  ports  or  of  the  Gulf  ports.  It 
is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  Chicago  as  a  grain  market.  Chicago  dealers  are 
practically  nnable  to  buy  ^ain  in  Kansas  at  all  on  account  of  the  competition  of 
the  Qnlf  and  the  lower  n*eight  rates  in  that  direction.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  however,  com  can  not  be  sent  by  way  of  the  Gulf  for  fear  of  its  geimina- 
tion.     (894,  d95.) 

Mr.  Webster  makes  a  similar  explanation  as  to  the  agreements  concerning 
prices.    (416.) 
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Mr.  CouNSEiiMAN  further  says  that  it  is  true  that  he  and  other  grain  deal- 
ers sometimes  pay  more  for  grain  from  Nebraska,  at  a  greater  distance,  than 
from  Iowa.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  grain  from  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  caused  by  the  ^yer  climate.  But  the  fact  that  the  railroads  make  their 
rates  for  the  longer  distance  little  greater  than  for  the  shorter  distance  also 
accounts  for  this  practice.  In  part,  this  adjustment  of  rates,  the  witness  implies, 
is  unjust.     (892.) 

Mr.  Counselman  says  that  the  practice  of  the  great  elevator  companies  in 
buying  and  holding  grain  is  advantageous  to  the  producers,  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  conmiissions  are  saved,  but  from  the  fact  that  temporary  surpluses  are 
carried  by  the  buyers  until  needed.  The  large  elevator  companies  especially 
deal  in  grain  for  European  consumption.  There  are  many  times  when  there  is 
no  demand  for  American  grain  in  Europe,  and  the  buyers  must  carry  it  until 
consumption  overtakes  supply.  Thus,  Argentina  during  the  fall  of  the  year  siip- 
plies  the  European  demand  largely.  There  being  no  elevators  or  speculative 
system,  grain  from  that  country  is  all  dumped  on  the  market  in  a  short  time,  and 
afterwards  the  American  grain  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price.     (384.) 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  elevator  men  hold  grain  until  needed 
for  European  markets,  and  that  at  certain  seasons  Argentina  practically  controls 
those  markets.     (398,  395.) 

Mr.  Bartlett  says,  further,  that  25  years  ago  practically  aU  grain  paid  a  profit 
to  the  local  grain  dealer  and  a  commission  at  Chicago  to  the  commission  mer- 
chant there,  and  another  commission  at  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  merchant  who 
sold  it  to  the  exporter.  Certain  Eastern  firms  then  began  to  buy  ^ain  directly 
from  the  local  Western  elevator  man  or  dealer,  lea^4ng  out  the  Chicago  commis- 
sion merchants.  The  grain  dealers  in  Chicago  were  finally  forced  to  adopt  a 
similar  system,  and  now  Mr.  Counselman,  the  firm  in  which  the  witness  is  inter- 
ested, and  others,  have  in  many  instances  become  the  only  middlemen  between 
the  farmer  and  the  foreign  consumer.  They  operate  country  elevators  and  buy 
the  grain  directly,  selling  it  abroad  or  wherever  the  market  is  most  favorable. 
The  elimination  of  these  numerous  commissions  is  a  benefit  to  the  producers. 
(393.) 

Mr.  Snyd ACKER  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  He  declares  that 
the  present  method  of  handling  grain  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  old  system 
of  handling  on  commission  gradually  dwindled.  The  smaller  the  number  of 
men  who  must  be  supported  by  the  handling  of  gi*ain  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  the  greater  the  advantage  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  commission  merchant  at  Chicago  got  a  commission  of  1  or  1^  cents 
per  bushel  on  wheat,  and  there  were  several  other  commissions  or  profits  at 
different  points  on  the  same  grain.  Now  an  elevator  company  is  content  with  a 
profit  of  1  cent  per  bushel  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  in  Europe. 
(396.) 

Mr.  Webster,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  states  the  effect  of 
the  purchase  of  grain  by  elevators  upon  the  prices  received  by  the  producer  in 
very  much  the  same  terms  as  Mr.  Bartlett.  He  adds  that  in  earlier  years  farmers 
were  practically  forced  to  sell  their  grain  to  one  local  dealer.  There  were  few 
towns  and  few  elevators  and  the  local  dealers  expected  a  profit  of  from  3  to  8  cents 
per  bushel.  Many  new  towns  have  grown  up,  competing  with  one  another,  while 
at  nearly  every  town  there  are  from  two  to  six  gram  buyers.  The  witness  thinks 
that  the  average  profit  of  country  grain  buyers  now  is  from  2^  to  3  cents  per 
bushel.  Formerly  these  grain  buyers  consigned  grain  to  Chicago  commission  mer- 
chants. These  sold  it  to  other  commission  merchants  in  the  East,  representing 
Eastern  buyers.  The  Eastern  buyer,  whether  he  exported  the  grain  or  sold  it  to 
Eastern  mills,  expected  a  liberal  profit.  All  of  these  profits  and  commissions 
have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  practice  of  the  elevators  of  buying  grain.  Since 
the  ultimate  market  price  is  fixed  abroad  by  the  competition  or  the  entire  world, 
any  reduction  in  intermediate  charges  necessarily  comes  to  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. In  fact,  the  wholesale  gram  buyer,  who  is  also  an  elevator  proprietor, 
now  often  pays  the  farmer  more  than  the  current  Chicago  prices  would  seem  to 
warrant.  He  is  forced  to  do  this  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  marketing 
points,  and  he  counts  on  making  up  the  difference  by  doing  business  on  a  very 
large  scale.  In  fact,  he  must  be  a  buyer  over  a  very  large  extent  of  territory  in 
order  to  get  enough  grain  to  keep  his  elevators  busy.  He  is  able  to  offer  higher 
prices  especially  because  he  exports  much  of  what  he  buys  and  has  special  advan- 
tages in  selecting  his  foreign  markets  and  securing  the  cheapest  market  rates. 
Moreover,  the  elevator  man  often  buys  grain  with  a  speculative  purpose,  expect- 
ing to  store  it  for  Rome  length  of  time  in  anticipation  of  a  higher  price.  Being 
the  owner  of  the  elevator,  he  may  at  times  cut  into  the  allowance  for  elevator 
charges,  since  the  actual  cost  of  handling  may  be  somewhat  less  than  the  change 
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to  ontfiide  dealers  storing  grain.  The  witness  refers  by  way  of  illustration  to 
similar  economies  which  have  been  made  by  carrying  on  the  packing  and  provision 
bosiness  on  a  large  scale.     (405-410.) 

Mr.  BoOKW ALTER  states  that  though  he  has  not  been  in  the  grain  business  10 
years,  he  has  seen  the  customary  margin  decrease  from  a  cent  a  bushel  on  wheat 
and  half  a  cent  on  com  and  oats  to  half  a  cent  on  wheat  and  a  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  on  com.     (574.) 

liLr.  Burke,  a  grain  dealer  of  Friend,  Nebr.,  thinks  that  the  present  method  by 
which  the  great  elevator  owners  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  buy  gi*ain  directly 
from  the  country  dealers  is  very  beneficial  to  the  farmers  and  satisfactory  to  such 
dealers.  Several  years  ago  the  dealers  found  it  necessary  to  calculate  on  about  a 
5-cent  margin  on  every  bushel  of  grain,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
variations  in  the  market  before  the  time  when  they  should  succeed  in  actually 
dehvering  or  selling  it.  Now  the  dealers  receive  bids  every  morning  for  the  grain 
on  hand  and  can  sell  it  immediately  without  taking  any  risk  whatever.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  from  2  to  3  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat 
and  from  one-half  to  1  cent  per  bushel  on  com,  and  the  farmer  gets  the  advantage 
accordingly.  Moreover,  the  farmers  themselves  can  get  the  same  shipping  facili- 
ties as  the  local  grain  dealers,  and  can  ship  directly  to  the  large  grain  centers,  as, 
in  fact,  they  quite  often  do. 

The  witness  sometimes  still  ships  grain  to  the  central  markets.  He  is  not  sure 
whether  he  could  get  the  same  freight  rates  as  the  great  elevator  owners,  but 
presumes  he  could.  When  grain  is  shipped  in  this  way,  a  commission  must  be 
paid  to  a  merchant  at  the  central  market,  which  is  avoided  by  selling  directly. 

The  witness  does  not  think  that  any  group  of  elevator  men  control  the  market 
in  Nebraska.  He  gets  bids  for  grain  from  Armour  &  Co.  and  other  large  Chicago 
dealers,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  do  not  compete  strongly  against  one 
another.  But  bids  are  received  daily  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  often  from 
Galveston,  St.  Joseph,  and  other  points.  These  differ  frequently  by  one-fourth  or 
one-half  of  a  cent,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  collusion  between  buyers  at  the  differ- 
ent markets.  During  the  year  1899  little  grain  has  gone  from  Friend  to  Chicago, 
most  being  sent  to  Kansas  City,  where  the  prices  are  somewhat  better.    (465-467.) 

Mr.  HuLBERT,  a  grain  dealer  of  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  says  that  the  margin  of  local 
grain  dealers  in  handling  com  is  now  about  1  cent  or  1^  cents,  as  compared  with 
3  cents  or  4  cents  7  or  8  years  ago.  The  difference  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  com  was  formerly  bought  with  snow  and  other  impurities  and  had  to  be 
cleaned,  and  was  also  usually  shelled  by  the  buyer.  At  present  corn  is  shelled  and 
cleaned  to  a  considerable  extent  bv  the  farmers.  At  the  same  time  the  witness 
thinks  that  the  recent  practice  of  the  local  dealers  in  selling  their  purchases 
directly  to  large  elevator  owners  and  dealers  at  Chicago,  instead  of  sending  it  for 
sale  on  commission,  has  been  beneficial  to  the  farmers  in  securing  hip^her  prices. 
The  witness  has  of  ten  shipped  grain  to  Chicago  and  sold  it  there,  but  thinks  that  he 
can  now  always  get  a  price  a  cent  or  more  higher  by  selling  it  on  the  track  in  Iowa. 
The  witness  thinks  that  probably  these  large  dealers  have  some  advantages  in 
freight  rates,  which  explains  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  pay  more  for  grain 
than,  if  the  full  freight  rate  were  x)aid,  could  be  received  at  the  market  price  in 
Chicago.  At  the  same  time  they  have  many  advantages  in  handling  grain. 
They  nave  the  necessary  machinery  for  cleaning  wheat  and  improving  its  grade, 
as  well  as  for  handling  it  generally. 

The  "witness  knows  nothing  about  any  agreement  for  fixing  the  prices  between 
these  different  purchasers.  Bids  are  usuaUy  received  from  several  different  pur- 
chasers at  Chicago,  and  also  from  other  markets,  and  the  witness  does  not  believe 
that  any  agreement  among  the  Chicago  buyers  would  affect  the  business  from  the 
other  cities.  Com  is  largely  sold  at  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  and  even  Louisville.  The 
witness  supposes  that  buyers  at  Louisville  have  in  view  seaboard  inspection  and 
weights,  and  that  they  haul  com  over  lines  which  give  them  better  rates  than 
Iowa  shippers  can  get  themselves. 

Mr.  Hnlbert  thiiLKs  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa  have  no  special  grievances  against 
transportation  comx>anies,  although  it  is  often  difficult  for  those  who  wish  to  ship 
grain  directly  to  get  cars  promptly.  Moreover,  the  shipper  is  required  to  load  his 
car  within  48  hours,  which  is  often  a  difficult  thing  for  a  farmer  to  do.    (486-489. ) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  at  that  town  there  are  two  competing 
grain  dealers,  although,  perhaps,  they  do  not  compete  very  strongly  against  one 
another.  The  feediiig  of  stock  furnishes  a  strong  competitive  market  for  grain, 
especially  for  com.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  si)ecial  complaints  on 
this  subject.     (445.) 

Jt.  Sllbet  on  speenlatiye  prices. — Mr.  Greelet  declares  that  the  hoarding  of  large 
stocks  of  grain  in  the  public  elevators  of  Chicago  gives  an  advantage  to  the  bear 
peculators,  favoriing  the  short  sellers  at  the  expense  of  the  buyers  and  tending  to 
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depress  the  price  of  grain  generally.  The  warehousemen  desire  to  hold  the  grain 
as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  earn  the  carrying  charge  paid  by  speculative  own- 
ers. Consequently,  if  a  condition  of  the  market  can  be  produced  which  will  force 
a  man  who  has  bought  *grain  for  future  delivery  to  sell  it  out  ahead  for  another 
deferred  delivery  the  warehouseman  will  gain.  The  bear  sp^ulators  or  short 
sellers,  with  this  immense  quantity  of  grain  in  sight,  can  count  on  getting  grain 
to  fill  their  contracts  at  the  last  moment,  while  the  buyer  is  frightened  by  the 
immense  stock  on  hand.  The  bear  speculator  in  the  meantime  uses  all  his  efforts 
to  depress  the  markets.  The  fact  that  the  warehousemen  deal  and  speculate  in 
grain,  and  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  storage  rates,  gives  them  an  advantage  in 
forcing  men  who  buv  for  future  delivery  to  sell  out  at  a  lower  price. 

The  existence  of  this  large  supply  of  grain  also  promotes  the  bucketnshop  busi- 
ness. The  bucket-shop  proprietors  are  mostly  short  sellers,  who  are  enabled  to 
count  on  fulfilling  their  confracts  if  necessary.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  about  10,000  oucket  shops  in  the  United  States,  and  they  trade  in  30,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  per  day.  The  result  of  this  bucket-shop  si)eculation,  and  of  the 
similar  though  less  extensive  abuses  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  ifi  a  tendency 
greatly  to  depress  the  price  of  grain.  The  witness  attributes  the  lower  prices 
which  have  prevailed  for  the  last  10  years  largely  to  this  influence,  and  tninks 
that  the  panic  of  1893  and  the  political  discontent  of  the  Western  States  during 
recent  years  are  explainable  by  the  same  cause.  Often  speculation  depreciates 
the  value  of  a  new^  crop  long  before  it  exists.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  ulti- 
mate remedy  for  this  evil,  which  has  its  origin  in  railroad  discriminations  in 
favor  of  public  warehouses,  must  be  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  (871- 
378.) 

Mr.  Greeley  says,  further,  that  so  far  as  public  warehousemen  are  buyers  of 
grain  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  depress  the  price  to  the  farmer,  since  the  insur- 
ance and  interest  on  the  investment  are  thus  made  less.     (380.) 

The  claim  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  elevator  owners  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  wheat  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Counselman  as  ridiculous.  The  witness 
says  that  he  does  not  speculate  in  grain.  He  buys  it  and  sells  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, either  in  Chicago  or  in  Eastern  markets  or  in  Euroi)e.  Very  little  grain  is 
held  in  his  elevators  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  true  that  a  consiaerable  amount 
of  grain  is  constantly  at  Chicago,  but  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  frequent  cor- 
ners on  the  market.     (386. ) 

Mr.  Webster  declares  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  elevator  owners  or  large 
grain  dealers  to  manipulate  the  market,  just  as  it  has  always  proved  impossiDle 
for  any  speculator  or  group  of  speculators  to  control  prices.  K  the  elevators  tried 
to  force  up  prices  the  immense  amount  of  grain  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  would  make  this  impossible,  while  to  attempt  to  force  down  prices  makes 
the  market  the  target  of  buyers  from  all  over  the  world.  With  the  world  market 
for  grain  supplied  from  Argentina,  Russia,  and  many  other  different  sources,  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  more  inexorable  in  the  grain  business  than 
in  almost  any  other.  The  elevators ,  therefore ,  are  not  responsible  for  bucket  shops 
or  bear  raids.  Aimour  &  Co.  have  never  been  short  on  the  grain  market.  It  has 
been  their  policy  to  prevent  depression  of  prices  if  possible.     (410-413.) 

6.  Alleged  disoiiminationB  by  elevators  as  to  Quality  of  grain. — Mr.  Carter  states  that 
the  fact  that  while  the  elevators  are  still  used  as  public  storehouses,  the  larger 
part  of  the  grain  in  them  belongs  to  the  managers  of  them,  gives  a  great  opi)or- 
tunity  for  iUegitimate  profit.  Out  of  100  cars  of  grain  inspected  as  or  one  grade, 
8  or  10  cars  may  vary  1  cent  or  5  or  6  cents  in  value  from  others.  If  all  were 
simply  put  together  into  one  bin  the  purchaser  would  get  a  fair  average  of  the 
grade.  Under  the  old  system  many  grain  dealers  bought  elevator  receipts. 
To-day  a  careful  man  would  not  accept  simply  the  inspection  and  receipt,  but 
would  want  to  see  a  sample  of  the  ^ain  itself.  Otherwise  he  is  likely  to  he  com- 
pelled to  take  the  very  lowest  quahty  that  can  be  brought  into  the  given  grade. 
(582,  583.) 

Mr.  Greeley  also  says  the  public  warehousemen  mix  different  qualities  of  grain 
or  sort  them  out  in  different  ways.  A  shipper  who  buys  grain  from  public  ware- 
houses will  be  furnished  with  a  relatively  inferior  quality,  while  the  warehouse- 
man can  offer  for  sale  the  slightly  better  grades,  thus  securing  practically  a 
monopoly  of  the  selling  business  in  Eastern  markets.  The  owner  of  grain  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  keep  it  in  elevators  in  a  sx)ecial  bin  by  itself,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  can  not  get  this  privilege,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  even 
general  storage.  The  courts  held  some  time  ago  that  public  warehousemen  were 
not  entitled  to  deal  in  grain,  but  the  warehousemen  secured  an  act  of  the  State 
legislature,  by  corrupt  means,  as  the  witness  believes,  giving  them  specifically 
tins  power.    (370-^77.) 
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Mr.  Sager,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Mining  Company,  of  Chicago,  declares 
that  the  practice  of  pnblic  warehousemen  in  bnying  and  owning  grain  is  injurions 
to  the  millers.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  for  the  warehouseman  to  give  the 
lowest  quality  of  grain  which  will  meet  the  standard  grade  to  the  miller  who  buys 
grain  on  the  exchange,  while  retaining  for  his  own  private  sales  or  for  the  benefit 
of  dealers  associatea  with  him  the  better  qualities.  The  millers  have  found  by 
experience  tiiat  the  warehousemen  m^e  these  discriminations,  and  they  now 
never  accept  wheat  simply  on  State  inspection,  but  hire  private  inspectors  to  see 
that  they  do  not  get  the  liottom  of  the  grade.  Because  of  these  possibilities  he 
thinks  that  it  is  improper  to  permit  owners  of  public  elevators  to  be  dealers  in 
wheat  and  to  mix  their  own  grain  with  that  held  for  storage.  The  Chicago  mil- 
lers are  compelled  to  buy  large  quantities  of  grain  from  the  elevators.  The  witness 
has  found  tnat  it  is  often  impossible  to  buy  grain  from  Western  points  and  ship 
it  to  Chicago  in  competition  with  the  great  elevator  owners  and  grain  dealers,  and 
he  thinks  that  this  is  due  largely  to  railroad  discriminations  made  in  favor  of 
such  persons.  More  that  tiiree-quarters  of  the  grain  used  by  the  Northern  Milling 
Company  is  bought  in  Chicago,  and  the  proportion  which  must  be  so  bought  has 
been  rapidly  increasing.  Even  when  grain  is  bought  from  a  commission  firm, 
that  firm  is  often  allied  closely  with  some  elevator  owner.  The  capacity  of  the 
Chicago  mills,  when  running  constantly,  is  about  7,000,000  bushels.     (456-452. ) 

Mr.  Webster  says  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  elevator  proprietors,  who 
may  clean  grain  or  store  it  simply,  to  furnish  to  the  public  better  grain  than  the 
inspection  department  requires  to  meet  the  official  ^ades.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  witness  declares  that  the  most  e^diaustive  investigation  has  failed  to  show  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  Chicago  elevator  proprietor  has  mixed  or  handled 
grain  in  his  public  elevator  so  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  himself.     (411, 413.) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham  says  that  there  are  various  public  grain  warehouses  at 
Chicago  and  other  terminal  points  which  are  for  the  most  part  controlled  by  the 
same  persons  who  control  the  private  warehouses.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
farmers,  or  even  the  shipi)ers,  are  injured  by  the  possible  mixing  of  grain  of  dif- 
ferent grades  at  these  elevators,  although  it  is  true  that  grain  once  shipped  there 
loses  its  identity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grain  is  paid  for  in  the  first  instance, 
not  simply  according  to  its  general  grade,  but  according  to  its  special  quality. 
There  are  in  very  large  markets  professional  grain  mixers  who  buy  grain  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  being  willing  to  nay  more  than  the  average  grade  price  for  sui)erior 
grain.  These  mixers  then  combine  different  grades,  possibly  sometimes  to  the 
injury  of  the  buyer,  but  scarcely  to  the  injury  of  anyone  else.     (200, 201.) 

H.  Grain  iiupMtion. — ^Mr.  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Grainers' National  Association, 
says  that  the  grading  of  grain  has  not  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  Flax- 
seed insx^ection  has  been  made  very  systematic,  but  the  attempt  to  devise  similar 
methods  as  to  other  grains  has  failed.  Inspectors  are  not  always  in  the  same 
mood,  and  their  judgment  differs  ^eatly.  The  millers  frequency  grade  grain 
very  differently  from  the  official  mspection  departments,  taking  into  account 
many  characteristics  of  which  the  inspectors  know  nothing,  such  as  the  strength 
of  the  grain  in  gluten  or  in  starch.  The  grading  of  barley  by  official  inspectors 
at  Chicago  has  been  for  years  disregarded  by  the  trade,  the  outward  character- 
istics of  barley  being  especiidly  deceptive  as  to  its  value.  The  witness  mentions 
one  instance  where  a  dealer  i)aid  4f  cents  more  per  bushel  for  a  certain  grade  of 
oats  than  the  ruling  market  price  for  that  official  grade. 

The  in8i>ection  methods  of  different  cities  differ  materially.  The  rules  of  each 
market  are  noade  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  general  character  of  the  grain  coming 
from  the  region  tributary  to  that  market.  Thus  St.  Louis  gets  certain  qualities 
of  grain  which  seldom  come  to  Chicago,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  a  growing 
approach  toward  uniformity  in  the  rules  of  the  different  markets,  but  they  are 
carried  out  with  different  degrees  of  accuracy.  Peoria  is  the  only  market  of 
importance  w^  of  Qiicago  that  has  a  private  inspection  system.  In  most 
Eastern  markets  the  inspection  is  not  governed  by  State  laws.  The  witness 
implies  that  public  inspection  is  usually  more  satisfactory  than  private;  but  he 
disapproves  me  proposed  national  system  of  inspection  as  being  impracticable. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  national  inspectors  at  Washington  and  their  deputies 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  should  make  chemical  analysis  of  any  grain 
submitted  to  them.  The  different  markets  if  left  to  themselves  will  work  out  a 
classification  essentially  uniform  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  grain  producers. 
In  order  to  bring  grain  to  the  market  each  city  will  wish  to  make  its  rules  as  favor- 
able as  that  of  any  other.     (481-434.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  declares  that  persons  handling  grain 
throaghout  the  entire  country  are  interested  in  the  inspection  system  at  Chicago. 
He  has  found  tram,  experience  that  the  inspection  is  often  dishonestly  rigid  as 
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regards  grain  coming  into  the  city  and  dishonestly  lax  as  regards  that  going  out. 
He  refers  to  si)ecific  instances  in  which  grain  shipped  to  Chicago  has  been  reduced 
in  grade  and  ^*ain  from  Chicago  found  inferior  to  the  grade  fixed.  He  thinks  that 
State  inspection  is  apt  to  be  irregular  in  quality,  owing  to  ^litical  influences  in 
appointments.  The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  national  mspection  is  imprac- 
ticable, on  the  whole.     (440.) 

Mr.  DousMAN  thinks  that  the  temptations  to  grade  grain  unfairly  under  the 
existing  system  of  inspection  are  undoubtedly  great.  The  inspectors  in  Chicago 
are  fairly  well  experienced  and  doubtless  have  the  ability  to  grade  grain  rightly 
if  they  perform  tiieir  duties  faithfully.     (356.) 

I.  Grain  marketa  and  prices  (see  also  pp.  74,81). — Mr.  BOOKW alter  states  that 
since  1895,  when  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  com  crop  and  100,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  was  fed  to  stock,  wiping  out  the  immense  visiole  supply,  Chicago  rather 
than  Liverpool  has  controlled  the  price  of  wheat.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  said 
that  low  cables  from  Liverpool  put  down  the  price  in  Chicago  and  high  cables 
put  it  up;  but  Mr.  Bookwalter  thinks  such  statements  are  made  chiefly  to  influence 
the  speculative  markets.  The  foreign  cable  of  to-day  is  based  on  our  market  of 
yesterday.  This  is  because  the  Liverpool  market  of  a  given  date  comes  earlier; 
it  closes  very  soon  after  the  Chicago  market  begins.  The  influence  of  the  markets 
of  Chicago  and  Liverpool  is  mutual ,  but  that  of  Chicago  is  the  greater.    (576, 577. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  also  thinks  that  the  Chicago  market  exercises  the  principal 
influence  upon  the  price  of  grain.  The  foreign  markets  control,  of  course,  just  so 
far  as  they  are  buyers.  If  there  is  a  good  demand  in  Liverpool,  the  foreign 
market  is  likely  to  influence  our  markets  for  the  time  bein^.  St.  Louis  buys  much 
more  wheat  than  Chicago,  on  account  of  its  large  milling  interests.     (541.) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  that  Kansas  City  is  a  higher  market  for  grain  than  any 
other  in  the  country,  simply  because  it  gets  so  little.  The  receipts  of  oats  are 
only  4,  5,  or  6  cars  a  day — ^merely  what  is  consumed  there.  The  wheat  the  city 
received  last  year  was  about  80,000,000  bushels  from  a  territory  that  raised 
240,000,000  bushels.  Mr.  Bookwalter  recently  made  some  investigation  on  the 
amount  of  grain  shipped  from  various  stations  to  Kansas  City  and  to  other  markets. 
From  Inman,  a  small  station  on  the  Rock  Island,  a  shipper  sent  about  400  cars; 
54  came  to  Kansas  City:  227  stopped  at  a  mill  on  the  way  to  Kansas  City.  From 
Table  Bock,  272  cars  of  com  were  shipped;  only  3  to  Kansas  City.  "  These  were 
not  shipped  by  dealers:  they  were  shinped  by  farmers,  who  did  not  know  any 
better."  In  90  days  preceding  Mr.  BooKwalter's  testimony,  8  cars  of  com  a  day, 
on  the  average,  had  been  received  at  Kansas  City  from  the  Burlington  system.  He 
thinks  the  receipts  ought  to  have  been  150  cars.  (572,  574.)  Compare  Mr.  Web- 
ster's statement  that  Kansas  City  stands  close  to  Chicago  as  a  grain  market  (p.  81). 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  that  out  of  500  cars,  three  days'  receipts  at  Kansas  City, 
less  than  2  per  cent  was  what  is  known  as  graded  wheat;  it  ran  from  "  rejected" 
to  "  4  "  and  "3."  This  inferior  wheat  is  sent  to  Kansas  City,  because  that  is  the 
nearest  market,  and  the  wheat  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in  a  condition  for  long  ship- 
ment; it  is  desirable  to  ^et  it  out  of  the  car  as  soon  as  possible.  Kansas  City  is 
the  nearest  place  where  it  can  be  put  into  an  elevator,  scoured,  dried,  and  stored. 
(572.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  whenever  the  world  has  an  overproduction  it  affects 
the  price  of  wheat  disastrously  for  the  time  being,  but  that  overproduction  can 
not  have  a  depressing  influence  for  any  great  length  of  time.     (543,  544.) 

Vn.  RAILT^TAY  POOLS.   ASSOCIATIONS,  AND   AGREEMENTS. 

A  Forms  and  inothodB  of  pools. — (See  also  Effect  on  discriminations,  p.  97.) 
1.  Enforcement. — Mr.  Blanch ard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Trafiic  Asso- 
ciation, suggests  the  following  as  a  form  which,  without  legal  technicalities,  indi- 
cates the  significance  of  pooling  agreements:  "The  following  railroads  (naming 

them)  operating  from  and  through ,  to  and  through ,  hereby  agree 

that  to  observe  and  give  due  effect  to  the  tariffs  from  time  to  time  legally  issued, 
they  will,  from for  a  period  of years  from  said  date,  divide  their  ton- 
nage therefrom  and  thereto  and  the  earning  produced  thereby  at  the  published 
rates  substantially  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  shippers  have  delivered  it  to 
them  heretofore.  The  proportions  in  which  the  said  business  shall  be  carried  by 
the  several  parties  hereto  shall  be  as  follows:  (Specifying  the  percentage  due  to 
each.)  If  any  company  carries  more  than  its  said  proportion,  it  shall  in  the  next 
month  transfer  such  excess  of  tonnage,  computed  at  the  gross  rates  shown  by 
said  established  tariffs,  to  the  company  or  companies  in  deficit,  or,  failing  to  so 
transfer  the  tonnage,  it  shall  pay  money  in  an  equal  or  agreed  amount  within  30 
days  thereafter, "    (677. ) 
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Mr.  Blanehard  also  says  that  pooling  agreements  do  not  themselves  fix  rates, 
bat  that  rates  may  change  frequently  on  all  or  a  part  of  the  roads  dnring  the 
agreement.     (64:3,665.) 

Mr.  Blanehard  points  ont  further  that  the  pools  which  formerly  existed  affected 
only  a  comparatively  limited  traffic.  Thus  the  Eastern  pools  related  only  to  freight 
from  Chicago,  Peoria,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  to  Eastern 
points.  The  traffic  from  Buffalo  and  Albany,  Washmgton,  and  other  points — 
iU>chest*r  and  Boston,  for  example — was  outside  the  pool,  and  the  same  was  true 
ot  traffic  from  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Columbus,  and  other  cities.     (681, 682. ) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  thinks 
that  if  pools  are  formed  they  should  be  formed  for  terms  as  long  as  5  years.  The 
longer  they  are  the  more  stable  they  are  likely  to  be.  An  agreement  for  1  year 
has  an  element  of  temporariness  which  is  unsettling.  Mr.  Blanchabd  and  Mr. 
WoFFi>'DiN  exi)ress  the  same  opinion.     (565, 566, 695. ) 

2.  Outside  lines. — Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  leading  pools 
which  exists  before  the  interstate-commerce  act,  that  between  the  Eastern  lines 
and  that  between  those  west  of  Chicago,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
lines  outside.  No  threats  were  made  against  outside  companies  who  refused  to  do 
joint  business  with  them.  Nevertheless,  the  actions  of  these  outside  roads  finally 
demoralized  business.  It  appears  that  the  outside  roads  were  largely  those  con- 
necting ]x>int8  not  actually  reached  by  the  pooled  roads,  but  nevertheless  competing 
with  them  as  to  certain  tnrough  traffic.  In  case  pools  should  be  permitted  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Blanchard  thinks  that  the  only  means  of  influencing  outside  roads  to 
enter  the  i)ool  or  maintain  rates  would  be  by  refusing  to  receive  tneir  traffic  on  the 
same  conditions  existing  between  the  concurring  companies,  or  by  collectively 
cutting  rates  against  the  outside  lines.     (681,  682.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  would 
not  objei^t  to  the  forcing  of  all  the  roads  in  a  competitive  district  into  a  i)ool,  but 
be  thinks  there  are  some  reasons  against  it,  and  he  does  not  think  it  necessary. 
If  the  law  permitted  the  roads  which  desire  united  action  to  combine  against  the 
one  which  would  not  unite,  they  could  fight  it  jointly  and  by  legal  means,  and 
could  effectually  regulate  it.  The  trouble  now  is  that  when  one  party  "thinks 
tliat  he  can  flocK  by  himself,"  the  law  forbids  the  rest  to  combine  against  him. 
A  pool  among  4  or  5  competing  lines  would  have  a  very  steadying  effect  even  if 
1  line  remained  out,  especially  if  deviations  from  public  rates  were  punished  by 
fines,  and  the  law  were  well  enforced.     (595,  597.) 

&  Advocates  of  pooling. — 1.  General  authorities, — ^Messrs.  Knapp,  Prouty,  and 
Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  agree  in  favoring  pooling  on 
the  part  of  the  railways,  but  only  in  case  much  more  effective  control  than  at 
pre**ent  over  rates  generally,  and  especially  over  i)ooling  contracts,  be  given  to 
the  commission  or  some  other  authority.  Mr.  Clements  especially  fears  the 
effect  of  i)ooling  in  raising  rates  generally.     (138, 150,  157.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  comi)etition  in  railway  rates  tends  to  cause  discriminations,  and  in  many 
instances  results  in  rates  below  the  cost  of  service.  The  only  remedies  are  Gov- 
ernment ownership  or  pooling  arrangements  between  railways  under  G-ovem- 
ment  supervision.  Pools  are  of  two  Kinds,  those  which  simply  divide  tonnage, 
and  those  which  divide  receipts,  letting  tonnage  take  care  of  itself,  such  division 
of  profits  being  guaranteed  by  a  depjosit.  When  such  pools  were  formerly  made, 
before  they  were  prohibited  by  the  interstate-commerce  act,  they  usually  broke 
up  soon,  because  they  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  courts.  It  is  now  advocated 
that  pools  be  legalized  by  an  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  that 
they  can  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  procedure  of  securing  damages  for  violation 
of  contract.  The  majority  of  the  railways  favor  this  amendment,  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  many  others.  The  opiw- 
sition  comes  from  a  small  part  of  the  people  who  are  ignorant  concerning  the 
effect  of  competition,  from  certain  railway  officers  who  object  to  the  increased 
power  which  it  is  proi)osed  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
c«jnnection  with  the  change,  and  from  trusts  and  combinations  of  shipx)ers  which 
are  now  able  to  dictate  rates  to  their  own  advantage.  The  witness  does  not 
believe  that  pools  would  result  in  higher  charges,  except  where  rates  are  now 
unjustly  low.  The  rates  can  never  be  much  increased  without  shutting  out  a 
large  amount  of  traffic  which  is  on  the  margin  of  profitable  shipment.  Such 
pfx)ls  should  be,  however,  subject  to  the  approval  or  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommiBsion,  a  thing  which  the  railways  themselves  desire,  and  should  be  entirely 
public.  In  England  pools  have  been  found  necessary;  in  France  traffic  is  divided 
territorially,  and  in  Belgium  even  the  State-owned  roads  have  been  compelled  to 
pool  with  private  roads.    (96-98, 103. ) 
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Professor  Johnson  favors  trying  the  practice  of  allowing  the  railways  to  make 
pools.  The  chief  objection  now  raised  comes  from  strong  railways  which  are 
already  getting  satisfactory  rates.  Exorbitant  rates  are  not  likely  to  result, 
especially  if  proper  Gt)vemment  snperyision  be  maintained.     (62. ) 

Mr.  KEA.GAN  thinks  that  in  the  absence  of  complete  control  over  railway  rates 
by  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission,  the  next  best  method  is  to  permit  rail- 
ways to  make  x)ooling  contracts,  snbject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  with 
an  enforceable  x)enalty  for  violation.  This  would  go  far  toward  preventing  rate- 
cutting  and  discriminations.     (345.) 

2.  Representatives  of  railways, — ^Mr.  Blanchard  believes  that  the  only  way 
to  secure  uniformity  and  stability  of  transportation  charges  is  by  association 
among  the  railways,  by  which  it  shall  be  made  to  their  interest  to  secure  tiiat 
result.  Every  association  of  railways  in  the  past  has  had  for  its  primary  object 
the  same  ends  as  those  sought  by  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Association  and 
organization  among  railways  is  necessary  in  the  same  way  that  association  and 
organization  are  necessary  in  any  great  business  or  interest  having  common  pur- 
poses. Thus,  the  nation  must  have  its  Congress  representdngthe  separate  States; 
the  President  must  have  his  Cabinet  bringing  together  tiie  different  iXepartments. 
The  rates  of  transportation  must  be  predetermmed  in  order  to  be  announced  in 
accordance  with  the  law.     (640,  641 ,  688. ) 

According  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  interests  of  railway  investors  and  employees 
especially  demand  protection  by  i)ermission  to  secure  reasonable  profits  through 
a  pooling  system.  The  Eastern  trunk  lines  reported  in  1894  that  their  share- 
holders numbered  99,826;  in  proi)ortion  to  mileage  the  total  number  of  share- 
holders of  all  railways  would  be  over  950,000,  besides  bondholders.  There  are 
nearly  1,000,000  railway  employees.  Since  each  adult  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent five  pei*sons,  the  total  number  thus  directly  affected  by  rculway  earnings 
would  be  fully  10,000,000,  aside  from  those  interested  in  manufacturing  raUroad 
supplies.  American  railway  wages  are  higher  than  those  abroad,  and  no  measure 
should  be  taken  to  force  them  down.     (642.) 

Mr.  WoPFiNDiN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee,  favors 
legalized  pooling,  and  supposes  that  if  pools  were  legalized  they  would  be  under 
some  governmental  supervision.  He  would  have  pools  formed  for  at  least  5  years. 
The  dif&culties  of  creating  pools  are  such  that  he  does  not  think  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  readjust  the  basis  of  them  annually.  He  thinks  that  a  pool  could  be  so 
formed  that  it  would  do  away  with  discriminations  and  rebates.  To  make  it 
operative,  penalties  for  violation  of  the  agreement  would  have  to  be  provided.  He 
does  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  these  penalties 
should  be  fines  or  imprisonment.  Fines  would  be  more  effective  if  they  were 
severe  enough  and  were  enforced.  The  enforcement  of  any  penalty  seems  to  be, 
in  the  witness's  opinion,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.     (565,  566.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  advocates  legalizing  pool- 
ing, so  that  contracts  shall  be  enforceable  at  law.  Pooling  has  in  the  past  oeen 
especially  advantageous  in  enabling  railways  to  resist  the  unjust  demands  of  large 
shippers,  especially  of  private  car  owners.  Discriminations  would  be  lessened 
and  freight  rates  would  not  be  increased,  because  of  water  competition  and  world- 
wide competition  in  regard  to  commodities.  The  difficulty  with  pooling  hitherto 
has  been  that  the  various  lines  were  not  satisfied  with  their  percentages  of  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  no  way  of  enforcing  agreements  and  preventing  cutting.  Mr. 
Callaway  would  be  willing  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  super- 
visory veto  power  over  pooling  contracts.  A  further  advantage  of  pooling  would 
be  the  reduction  of  expenses  of  various  kinds;  for  example,  saving  in  the  main- 
tenance of  city  offices.  Railways  which  are  opposed  to  pooling  are  mostly  such 
as  connect  witn  the  various  comx)eting  roads,  so  that  they  are  practically  m  the 
position  of  large  shippers.     (235-238.) 

Mr.  Inoalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  believes  that  the  only 
remedy  for  excessive  competition  is  to  oe  found  in  pooling.  Unrestrained  com- 
petition injures  railway,  shipper,  and  general  public.  It  is  almost  sure  to 
result  in  bankruptcies  and  to  increase  sx)eculation  in  railway  securities.  Dis- 
criminations, also,  are  due  to  excessive  competition.  Agreements  between  rail- 
ways, including  more  than  merepools  of  traffic  or  of  earnings,  should  be  made 
legal  and  enforceable  at  law.  The  witness  does  not  think  tiaere  would  be  any 
danger  of  undue  increase  of  rates  if  such  agreements  were  permitted,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  competition  of  products.     (286,  296-800.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Spenceb,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the  legalization  of 

ooling  contracts  would  diminish  discriminations,  though  it  would  not  necessarily 

o  away  with  them.  If  pooling  were  allowed,  some  authority  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  prevent  unreasonable  rates  under  the  pool.    The  witness  does  not  tmnk 
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rates  would  for  the  most  part  be  materially  affected,  although  in  the  trunk-line 
territory  some  exceedingly  low  rates  might  be  raised.     (280. ) 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  thiuKs  that  if  laws  and  court 
decisions  had  not  interfered  the  railways,  under  the  stress  of  necessity,  would  by 
this  time  have  evolved  a  system  of  traffic  associo-tions  and  of  xK)oling  which  would 
snbfltaiitially  have  prevented  discriminations.  It  was  not  the  thought  of  the 
framers  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  act  that  it  should  apply  to  railways  as  the 
conrts  have  interpreted  it.  The  witness  favors  granting  permission  to  the  rail- 
ways to  agree  as  to  rates,  including  division  of  traffic,  if  necessary.  He  would  be 
willing  to  nave  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  given  the  power  to  set  aside 
such  agreements  without  appeal  if  contrary  to  the  public  welfare. 

Even  if  such  agreements  were  i)ermitted ,  true  competition  would  not  be  destroyed. 
Properly  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  different  rates  on  different  railroads  for 
the  same  traffic;  but  with  uniform  rates  competition  occurs  in  furnishing  facili- 
ties, handling  traffic,  andpresenting  inducements  to  the  public.     (314, 815.) 

Mr.  Bird,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  is  very  much  in  favor  of  pooling.  The  only  persons  who  could  object, 
provid^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  proper  i)ower  to  regulate 
pools,  would  be  those  who  hope  to  get  discriminating  rates.  The  requirement 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act  that  rates  shall  be  reasonable  is  defeated  by  the 
pirohibition  of  agreements  concerning  rates.  Fluctuating  rates  can  not  be  of 
advantage  to  anyone.     (474.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Tox)eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  rate  wars  are  always  injurious  to  the  general  public,  to  the  employees, 
and  to  the  carrier.  Stability  in  freight  rates  is  as  essential  as  in  import  duties. 
Uniformity  of  freights  as  between  individuals  is  especially  imi)ortant  to  all  classes. 
The  witness  accordingly  advocates  the  legalization  of  pooling.  This  would  tend 
greatly  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  between  shippers  and  between  places, 
to  create  stable  rates,  check  disastrous  competition,  prevent  the  reduction  of 
wacpes,  and  afford  protection  to  the  railroad  mvestors.  It  is  not  in  restraint  of 
trade  in  the  sense  that  ordinary  combinations  would  be,  since  the  Government 
undertakes  to  regulate  railway  charges.  Unless  pooling  is  x>ennitted  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  will  increase.  Even  with  greater  concentration  pooling  would 
stiU  be  advantageous.  If  a  certain  group  of  railways  should  be  combined  there 
is  yet  always  a  tendency  toward  competition  between  different  markets.  (491, 
495,490.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  that  his  own  railway,  since  fully  85  per 
cent  of  its  traffic  is  local,  is  not  especially  interested  in  pooling.  It  has  not 
sought  for  competitive  business,  since  there  is  not  much  profit  in  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  witness  thinks  pooling  would  be  advantageous  to  many  railways,  although  it 
will  not  be  a  panacea  or  prevent  rate  cutting  and  discriminations.    (337.) 

3.  Representatives  of  shippers. — Most  representatives  of  shippers  favor  pool- 
ing on^  on  condition  that  effective  public  control  be  exercised.  See  Para- 
graph F . 

Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia, 
thinks  that  unless  pooling  among  railways  is  allowed  they  will  be  driven  more 
and  more  into  consolidated  systems.  The  weaker  railroads  will  be  unable  to 
compete  and  will  be  controlled  by  the  stronger.  All  the  railroads  east  of  the  Mis- 
siasippi  are  likely  in  a  few  years  to  come  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men,  who 
can  u  rates  to  suit  themselves.    (190, 191.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  favors  permitting  the  railways  to 
pool  their  earning  or  traffic.  This  would  be  tl  e  most  effective  remedy  for  rate 
cutting  and  discriminations  between  persons  and  places. 

The  witness  read  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Milwaukee,  declaring  that  that  body  has  repeatedly  advocated  pooling.  He 
also  submitted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Eliot,  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Board 
of  Trade,  upholding  the  views  just  presented.     (420, 426. ) 

Mr.  COUNSELMAN,  a  grain  dealer  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  the  only  remedy  for 
railToad  discriminations  and  rate  cutting  is  pooling.  Even  where  some  railroads 
are  willing  and  able  to  do  a  satisfactory  business  at  fair  rates  another  road  with 
inferior  equipment  and  facilities  will  come  in  and  try  to  get  business  by  lower 
rates.  It  is  true  that  railroads  might  try  to  increase  their  percentage  under  a 
pool  by  rate  cutting,  but  in  general  this  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  weaker 
roads,  and  the  strong  roads,  which  felt  satisfied,  would  be  likely  quietly  to  buy 
control  of  tiiem.  The  witness  would  favor  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission absolute  authority  to  limit  the  maximum  rates  to  be  charged  under 
pools.  Shippers  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  sending  freight  over  any  line 
they  preferred;  the  railroads  would  not  care  if  this  were  permitted.     (390, 391.) 
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4.  Public  opinion  concerning  pooling, — ^Mr.  Blanch ard  quotes  from  a  miinber 
of  important  authorities  indorsing  i)ooling.  He  says  that  practically  all  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Cullom  committee  in  1B86  favored  pooling, 
although  some  desired  certain  restrictions.  That  committee  reported  in  its  bill 
a  provision  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  inquire  further  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  pooling  and  report  to  Congress.  Judge  Reagan,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Commerce,  was  the  most  influential  in  amend- 
ing the  bill  BO  as  to  prohibit  pooling,  and  he  has  since  changed  his  opinion  and 
advocates  permitting  railroads  to  enter  into  traffic  arrangements.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  several  times  advocated  pooling.  Judge  Cooley,  its 
first  chairman,  has  repeatedly  defended  the  system.  Very  large  numbers  of  com- 
mercial organizations  and  trade  bodies  have  at  different  times  declared  in  its 
favor,  including  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  The  national  convention  of  State 
railway  commissioners  in  1894  and  1896  took  a  similar  position.  The  minority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  declared  that  agreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  conformed  exactly  to 
the  purpose  of  the  antitrust  act.     (641,  642,  648,  649.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, thinks  that  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity that  have  had  the  largest  dealings  with  railroad  companies  is  in  favor  of 
pooling.  The  chairman  and  the  majority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and,  Mr.  Ripley  thinks,  a  majority  of  tne  State  commissioners  and  a  majority  of 
the  shippers  of  the  country,  are  in  favor  of  it.  For  every  opinion  against  it,  ten 
can  be  produced  in  favor  of  it,  from  merchants  and  shippers,  State  and  interstate 
commissioners,  students  of  political  economy,  and  almost  all  who  have  dispas- 
sionately studied  l^e  transportation  problem.    (593.) 

Mr.  BooKWALTER  does  not  think  the  views  of  business  men  in  his  section  of  the 
country  are  well' defined  upon  legalized  pooling.     (576.) 

C.  Opponents  of  pooUng. — Mr.  Stone,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
objects  to  railway  pools,  because  **they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  they  jjrevent 
competition,  they  are  monopolistic  in  purpose  and  effect,  they  are  odious  in  law, 
they  are  subversive  of  the  very  interest  which  railways  were  created  to  conserve, 
viz,  the  general  welfare,  in  so  far  as  that  welfare  relates  to  the  functions  and 
obligations  of  a  common  carrier."  The  pools  which  formerly  existed,  "  although 
ostensibly  for  the  equalization  of  traffic  compensation,  for  the  encouragement  of 
feeble  lines,  and  opposed  to  any  unfair  and  unjust  proportion  of  remuneration 
received  by  great  and  controlling  trunk  lines,  degenerated  into  a  reckless  and 
unscrupulous  abandonment  of  the  terms  of  such  agreement,  creating  confusion, 
distrust,  an  tmsettling  of  freight  rates,  antagonism,  and  a  general  warfare,  result- 
ing in  disaster  to  many  of  the  parties  to  the  pools,  as  well  as  to  the  business 
interests  generally."  Mr.  Stone  does  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  business  and  the  vast  number  of  rates  to  be  fixed,  that  it  is  practicable  to 
place  pooling  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  any 
sense  that  would  protect  the  vast  business  interests  of  the  country.     (532-535. ) 

Mr.  Hyland,  traffic  manager  of  the  freight  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Boara  of 
Trade,  believes  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  that  board  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public  oppose  legalization  of  raUroad  pooling  as  contrary  to  i)ublic  policy  and 
not  calculated  to  secure  the  results  claimed  for  it.  In  would,  in  fact,  result  in 
minimum  service  at  maximum  cost.  Railroads  would  still  continue  to  make 
special  concessions  in  rates  in  order  to  establish  their  claim  to  an  increased  allot- 
ment in  the  pool,  as  has  been  especially  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  the  South- 
western Railway  Association.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  so-called  strong  lines, 
more  than  the  weak  ones,  lead  in  violating  traffic  agreements. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hyland  would  favor  granting  i)ermis8ion  to  railways  to 
make  agreements  concerning  rates,  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
full  i)ower  to  regulate  and  control  the  rates.     (351-358. ) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  does  not 
think  that  pooling  is  desirable  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  carriers  or  of  the 

general  public.    It  would  not  remove  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  or  to  make 
iscriminations.    Mr.  Vanlandingham,  however,  favors  agreements  as  to  rates. 
The  witness  thinks  that  consolidation  of  railways  is  more  advantageous  than 
legalized  pooling.    He  does  not  so  much  oppose  pools  themselves  as  the  proposi- 
tion to  make  the  pooling  contracts  enforceable  at  law.     (214,  216.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  does  not  think 
that  pooling  would  realize  the  expectations  of  its  advocates.  If  a  pool  should  be 
formed  on  the  lines  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
rates,  St.  Paul  would  be  injured,  unless  pools  were  also  formed  on  the  roads  from 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City  and  other  points.  When  it  was  possible  to  repudiate  a 
pooling  contract  if  it  proved  unfair,  railroads  were  willing  to  pool;  but  if  the 
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contra<'t  ia  made  binding,  affecting,  as  it  does,  millions  of  dollars  monthly,  no 
railroad  would  ever  make  such  a  contract.     (463. ) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant,  is  unalterably  opposed  to  pooling.  He 
thinks  railroads  should  be  no  more  exempt  from  competition  than  other  Imes  of 
business.  Pooling  would  be  less  objectionable  coupled  with  adequate  authority 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  rat«s  and  to  sanction,  or 
refuse  to  sanction,  any  pooling  contract;  but  we  nave  not  reached  such  a  point  in 
tlie  supervision  of  railroad  affairs  that  we  can  consider  it  from  that  standpoint. 
(.5S.1.) 

See'  also  under  paragraph  F. 

D.  Railway  oompetition — ihoiild  it  existf — 1.  Negative, — Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  believes  that  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  foster 
competition  among  railways  or  to  treat  them  as  purely  private  businesses  are 
tn^ated.  In  ordinary  business,  where  property  and  things,  as  distinguished  from 
public  services,  are  dealt  in,  there  should  oe  the  greatest  freedom  of  contract,  and 
no  attempt  to  impose  uniform  prices.  In  fact,  competition  means  discrimination; 
that  is,  difference  in  prices  at  different  times  and  places  and  between  different 
individuaLs.  Thus,  with  regard  to  tmsts  and  combinations,  it  will  probably  not 
be  p>ssible  to  control  them  by  means  of  fixing  prices.  K  prices  were  fixed  it 
would  be  iinpossible  to  compel  producers  to  sell  any  more  than  to  compel  consum- 
ers to  buy.  On  the  oth er  hand ,  in  railroad  service  competition  is  possible  as  regards 
only  a  small  jwrtion  of  the  entire  territory  and  x)opulation  of  the  country.  To  most 
people  railroad  service  must  be  monopolistic.  It  is,  moreover,  essentially  public 
service.  There  can,  accordingly,  be  no  gain  from  freedom  of  contract  or  from 
lack  of  uniformity  in  charges,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  industrial  freedom  can  not 
be  so<*ured  without  equality  in  charges.  On  account  of  the  public  nature  of  rail- 
ways, the  people  can  interfere  directly,  as  they  are  not  justified  in  doing  in  regard 
to  ordinary  business.  Even  such  regulation  as  is  now  applied  to  railways  would 
be  out  of  the  question  as  regards  truly  competitive  business. 

It  may  be  true,  Mr.  Knapp  admits,  that  competition  among  railways,  in  its 
broadest  st-nse,  has  reduced  rates  over  the  entire  country,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
has  caused  many  discriminations,  and  the  same  advantages  can  be  better  secured 
by  public  regulation.  The  antitrust  laws  and  the  prohibition  of  pooling  have 
nnt  been  of  any  benefit  whatever  to  producer  or  consumer;  but  have  been  a  chief 
cause  of  discriminations.    (138.) 

Mr.  Newcomb  declares  that  discriminations  in  railway  rates  spring  almosc 
always  out  of  excessive  competition,  and  can  be  prevented  onlv  by  allowing 
pooling  or  some  other  form  of  combination  between  railways.  Competition  in 
other  lines  of  business  results  in  uniform  prices,  but  in  the  case  of  railways 
the  patronage  of  large  shippers  is  so  important  that  special  rates  will  be  made  to 
secure  it,  often  at  less  than  the  cost  of  service.  The  interstate-commerce  act  has 
failed  to  check  such  discriminations,  and  although  there  is  at  present  a  cessation 
of  them  for  the  most  x>art,  it  can  not  be  permanent  so  long  as  competition  is  com- 
pelled by  law.  The  antipooling  clause  has  tended  to  increase  dipcriminations, 
and  no  government  supervision  can  prevent  them.  (95-97.) 

Professor  Seijgman,  of  Columbia  University,  says  that  both  competition  and 
monopoly  have  their  good  sides  and  their  bad  sides.  Through  the  force  of  com- 
petition new  efforts  are  continuously  made  and  new  machines  are  introduced,  by 
which  cost  of  production  is  lowered.  All  progress,  which  depends  directly  ux)on 
the  lower  cost  of  production,  depends  indirectly  upon  the  competition  between 
producers.  This  competition  works  through  the  effort  of  every  buyer  to  get  a  lit- 
tle lower  price  than  his  neighbor  gets.  Competitive  enterprise  means  preferring 
one  customer  to  another,  giving  advantages  to  the  large  buyer  over  the  small. 
When  competition  is  applied  to  a  public  or  quasi-public  institution,  like  the  rail- 
way, this  feature  of  competition  is  inconsistent  ¥rith  the  highest  social  utility. 
Everybody  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  level.  Competition  should  continue  in 
re'^pect  to  the  constant  effort  to  obtain  the  best  appliances  and  to  give  the  best 
M-rvice;  but  there  ought  not  to  be  any  competition  as  to  rates.  It  is  out  of  com- 
petition in  rates  that  discriminations,  both  personal  and  local,  come. 

The  good  side  of  monopoly  is  that  it  may  prevent  the  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  individuals  which  is  due  to  competition.  Of  course,  there  may  be  per- 
Kmal  discriminations  due  to  the  whim  of  the  monopolies,  and  the  exx)erience  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  is  practically  no  competition  in  the  railroad  business,  shows 
that  there  may  be  just  as  serious  evils  under  the  monopoly  system  as  under  the 
competitive  system.  In  France  also,  where  each  railway  nas  a  monopoly  of  its 
own  field,  the  evils  of  noneffective  management,  lack  of  facilities,  etc.,  are  promi- 
nent. The  question  is  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  devise  some  scheme  which 
shaU  reduce  the  evils  of  both  systems  to  a  minimum  and  increase  the  advantages 
of  both  systems,  competition  and  monopoly. 
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The  witness  believes  tliat  pools  and  traffic  associations  are  the  best  system  thus 
far  devised  for  getting  these  advantages.  Pooling  need  not  bring  any  cessation 
of  competition  as  regards  facilities.  Each  railway  in  jjast  pools  has  tried  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  its  traffic  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  an  increase  of  its  per- 
centage when  the  pool  should  be  renewed.  But  a  well-devised  pool  avoids  the 
evils  of  competition,  cut  rates,  x^ersonal  discrimination,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
illegitimate  and  indefensible  local  discrimination.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  the 
railways  to  do  what  they  choose  with  their  pools.  It  is  necessary  to  reg^ulate  and 
restrict  them.  The  railways  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  private  business,  but  as 
a  trust  for  the  public. 

Wherever  any  vestige  of  competition  among  railroads  is  left,  in  all  countries  of 
the  world,  there  are  pools  and  traffic  associations.  Even  where  the  government 
runs  the  railways  it  forms  pools  and  traffic  associations  with  privately  owned 
railways.  Such  facts  show  that  there  is  some  underlying  cause  which  makes 
these  things  inevitable.     (615-617.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  points  out  that  competition  as  applied  to  railways  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  in  ordinary  commercial  transactions.  The  contests 
between  buyers  and  sellers  in  ordinary  cases  are  carried  on  under  fair  conditions. 
Differences  in  the  conditions  and  facilities  of  the  sellers,  in  the  outlook  of  the 
market,  in  the  credit  of  buyers,  etc.,  justify  different  charges  for  the  same  goods. 
But  when  railways  compete  they  are  not  governed  by  uniform  rules  applipng 
openly  and  impartially  to  all.  One  company  can  reduce  its  rates  from  various 
motives,  and  thereby  force  all  other  companies  connecting  the  samexwints  to  meet 
the  rate.  There  can  not  be  different  rates  for  the  same  haul.  Moreover,  the  cutting 
of  rates  between  two  points  will  affect  the  rates  between  altogether  different  points 
which  compete  for  certain  classes  of  traffic.  Thus,  to  reduce  the  through  rates  from 
St.  Louis  to  Boston  »vould  affect  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  every  seaboard  city. 
Moreover,  under  the  law  concerning  long  and  short  hauls  a  cut  in  competitive 
rates  to  terminal  points  affects  also  the  rates  to  numberless  intermediate  points 
which  can  not  legally  exceed  the  through  rate.  When  competitors  in  or&nary 
lines  of  business  lose  money  by  unduly  low  prices  they  fail  and  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Insolvent  railways  are  required  to  continue  in  business  and  are  often  the 
most  dangerous  competitors.     (635-687,  653.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  further  that  competition  between  railways  induces 
secret  rates  and  discriminations,  so  that  it  can  not  be  considered  fair.  By  such 
discriminations  the  one  railway  is  injured  by  losing  its  profit  and  its  competitor 
by  losing  its  business,  while  the  merchant  or  producer  competing  with  the 
favored  shipper  may  be  ruined.  If  all  of  the  railways  should  give  one  grain 
shipper  an  advantage  of  a  cent  per  KK)  pounds,  he  might  ultimately  control  the 
grain  markets  of  the  nation,  and  the  same  tendency  eidsts  to  a  less  degree  wher- 
ever a  discrimination  is  granted.  Some  shippers  become  dealers  in  rebated  rail- 
way earnings  and  make  their  profit  chiefly  from  this  source.  In  fact,  those  who 
chiefly  oppose  pooling  are  shippers  and  railways  which  profit  by  disobeying  the 
law  requiring  uniform  rates.     (635,  636,  655.) 

Many  prominent  authorities,  Mr.  Blanchard  declares,  have  expressed  themselves 
clearly  as  to  the  impossibility  or  undesirability  of  railway  competition.  Thus 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Schoonmaker  has  stated  that  it  is  a  **  now  fully 
demonstrated  fallacy  that  unrestricted  competition  among  railways  is  a  public 
benfit."  Judge  Cooley  and  Mr.  Knai^p  of  the  commission  have  expressed  similar 
opinions.  In  1882  a  joint  report  by  Messrs.  Thurman,  Washburn,  and  Cooley 
declared  that  "  this  is  not  what  in  other  bjisinessis  known  and  designated  as  com- 
petition." The  Cullom  committee  in  1?j86  attributed  personal  cSscriminations 
largely  to  competition.  The  convention  of  State  railway  commissioners  in  1899 
declared  that  the  policy  of  unrestricted  competition  has  been  steadily  working 
out  its  own  destrucnon.  The  great  English  commission  on  railways  in  1882  declared 
that  reliance  on  competition  to  regulate  railway  rates  was  a  fsSlure.     (637, 688. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  further  that  competition  in  railway  rates  is  as  impracticable 
and  undesirable  as  competition  between  different  officers  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice. Uniform  rates  to  all  persons  and  stable  rates  are  as  important  in  railway  serv- 
ice as  in  taxation  and  postal  charges.  The  Government  assures  to  all  persons  the 
impartial  and  unabated  collection  of  its  charges.  The  witness  presented  statistics 
of  the  amount  of  Government  bonds  and  interest  charges  as  compared  with  those 
of  railways  to  indicate  the  relatively  greater  importance  of  just  railway  charges 
than  of  just  Government  charges. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  if  the  Government  itself  owned  the  railways  it  would 
have  to  apply  the  same  rules  as  to  uniform  charges  which  apply  in  the  custom- 
houses and  the  post-offices,  and  no  one  would  think  of  declaring  that  this  system 
was  in  restraint  of  trade  or  of  legitimate  competition.  So,  too,  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  operate  a  single  railway,  such  as  the  Union  Pacific,  it  would  find  that 
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it  could  fix  its  rates  only  after  consnltation  with  other  companies  performing 
similar  service,  as  has  already  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  government  rail- 
ways in  Enrope.     (638-640.) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  that  when  competition  in  freight  rates  has  had  full  sway  it 
has  unsettled  values,  disarranged  tne  plans  of  merchants,  and  wrought  general 
destruction,  and  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  concentrate  business  in  a  few  hands  and 
to  drive  out  the  small  trader.     (593, 594.) 

Mr.  Galxjlohsr  is  informed  that  rate  wars  have  frequently  been  started  for 
the  ptirpose  of  lowering  the  price  of  stocks  after  inside  speculators  have  made 
heavy  sales.     (542.) 

Mr.  TucKEB  says  that  railroading  is  simply  a  commercial  transaction;  it  is 
selling  transportation.  Railroads,  however,  unlike  other  commercial  enterprises, 
are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  common  price,  and  he  does  not  consider  that  transpoiiiation 
is  a  thing  to  be  sold  or  barterea  at  varying  prices  as  commodities  are.  It  is  the 
nation  s  business  to  see  that  discriminations  in  the  price  of  transportation  cease. 
(360.561.) 

Mr.  S ARGENT,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  rate  wars  are  injurious  to  aU  x>arties  concerned.  The  moment  a  company 
begins  carrying  goods  and  x>assengers  at  less  than  cost  it  must  dlKcrimmate 
against  other  "persons  or  places,  or  must  make  unwarranted  economies  at  the 
expense  of  the  condition  of  the  road  or  of  the  employees.  Rates  have  often  been 
pet  in  force  which  anyone  could  tell  at  a  glance  to  be  far  below  the  cost.  If  rail- 
way officers  can  not  prevent  such  disastrous  competition,  the  Government  should 
step  in  and  fix  the  rates.     (69. ) 

Mr.  O'Bon&KE,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  believes  that  the  interest  of  railroad 
workers  demands  profitable  rates  for  the  railroad  companies.  Whatever  strength- 
ens the  earning  powers  of  the  company  will  be  beneficial  to  the  man  who  works 
for  it.  The  most  prosperous  corporation  is  the  most  agreeable  one  and  the  most 
profitable  one  to  work  tor.  Excessive  comi)etition  and  rate  wars,  resulting  in  the 
lierformance  of  service  by  the  companies  at  a  loss,  must  result  in  diminution  of 
the  earnings  of  the  workmen.     (526. ) 

2.  Affirmative, — ^Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  criticises  the  position  of  Mr.  Knapp  as  to  the  desirability  of  uni- 
formity in  railway  rates.  The  sale  of  transportation  is  like  the  sale  of  other 
commodities.  A  manufacturer  may  put  out  a  catalogue  of  goods  with  certain 
pricefi,  but  the  real  prices  will  be  different  unless  customers  are  found  at  the  pub- 
fished  prices.  We  may  want  uniform  charges  on  railways,  but  we  can  not  get 
them,  any  more  than  it  can  be  made  possible  for  the  poor  man  to  buy  ordinary 
commodities  as  cheaply  as  the  rich,  if  a  railroad  can  not  sell  its  transportation 
at  one  price  it  should  be  allowed  to  lower  the  price  immediately  without  any 
publication  of  notice.     (460.    See  also  p.  92,  above. ) 

Mr.  Stone  believes  that  in  railroad  business,  as  well  as  in  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, competition  is  the  best  regulator  of  prices  and  the  best  incentive  to  progress. 
It  is  competition,  not  the  will  of  railroads,  which  has  reduced  our  transportation 
rates  and  given  us  the  facilities  for  transportation  of  persons  and  property  which 
Mr.  Stone  believes  to  be  better  than  those  of  any  other  countrv.  Competition 
has  been  of  benefit  to  those  railroads  which  have  been  most  suoject  to  it.  He 
instances  the  great  trunk  lines  which  have  had  to  compete  with  the  cheap  trans- 
portation of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  The  railroads  had  to  reduce 
their  rates,  but  the  volume  of  business  increased  so  largely  as  to  make  them  the 
most  prosperous  lines  of  railway  in  the  country.  Mr.  Stone  would  not,  however, 
have  me  Government  reduce  the  rates,  in  the  expectation  that  such  a  reduction 
would  have  the  same  favorable  effect.  He  thinks  that  competition  will  fix  rates 
better  than  the  Government  can.  He  apparently  prefers  the  introduction  of 
competition  bv  the  building  of  parallel  lines  of  roads  to  Goveiiiment  regulation, 
which  might  be  intended  to  have  a  similar  effect  upon  rates.     (588. 586, 587.) 

B.  BflfiBeto  of  pooUng. — The  opinions  of  various  witnesses  as  to  the  effects  of  |)oollng 
have  already  been  stated  in  connection  with  their  general  arguments  for  or 
against  the  practice,  paragraphs  B  and  C.  See  also  Consolidation  of  railways, 
p.  37;  Dittcriminations  between  individuals,  p.  49. 

1 .  Rates  and  competition. — Mr.  Blanch  ard  holds  that  railway  pooling  would  not 
merely  be  beneficial  to  the  railways,  but  also  to  shippers  and  the  general  public.. 
The  benefit  to  railroads  may  be  measured  by  the  evils  of  unrestricted  com  petition 
aheady  mentioned.  If  pools  were  permitted  for  reasonably  long  tenns  bad 
methods  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  railways  would  abolish  needless  officers  and 
save  many  expenses  growing  out  of  excessive  competition.     (088. ) 

The  effect  upon  rates  could  not  be  to  make  them  unreasonable.  For  one  thing, 
pooling  agreements  do  not  specify  rates,  as  is  frequently  supposed.    They  pro\ide 
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a  division  of  tonnage  or  earnings  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  whereas  conditions  of 
varions  sorts  may  canse  flactnations  in  the  rates  during  the  agreement.  More- 
over some  standard  of  rates  must  be  reasonable.  If  the  rates  charged  by  railways 
in  pools  are  thus  reasonable,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  show  how  the  public 
interest  is  affected  by  any  division  of  the  proceeds  among  the  railways.  It  is  only 
when  pools  are  used  to  sustain  excessive  rates  that  they  are  objectionable,  and  then 
the  remedy  Ues  in  the  correction  of  the  rates  and  not  the  prohibition  of  pooling. 

Li  Mr.  Blanchard's  opinion,  however,  competition  would  still  be  a  sufficient 
preventive  of  excessive  rates  under  pools.  There  would  still  be  a  fair  competi- 
tion between  the  pooled  railways  themselves,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  improved 
facilities  or  otherwise  attracting  traffic.  The  most  important  competition,  how- 
ever, would  be  that  between  railways  in  different  sections,  created  by  the  laws  of 
trade  and  the  endeavor  to  reach  common  markets.  The  competition  oJ^  water 
carriers  has  been  an  effective  element  in  the  past,  and  would  continue  to  be. 
The  competing  water  routes  or  railways  need  not  be  close  at  hand.  A  route  from 
Chicago  through  Canada,  or  from  Cincinnati  to  Newport  News,  fixes  rat^s  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  York.     (688. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  criticises  especially  the  arg^uments  of  Mr.  Prouty  on  this  subject 
in  an  article  in  the  Forum.  Mr.  Prouty  speaks  of  the  monopolies  which  would 
arise  if  the  six  railroads  connecting  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  should  combine. 
Mr.  Blanchard  replies  that  river  traffic  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  traffic 
by  way  of  rail  and  water  to  the  Gulf,  traffic  between  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  and  St. 
Paul,  and  Chicago,  and  still  other  traffic,  would  comi)ete  with  that  over  the  pooled 
railways  and  would  prevent  unjust  charges.  Pooling  would  not  give  the  can-ier 
absolute  power  over  rates.  Mr.  Prouty  himself  has  spoken  of  water  competition 
as  a  potential  factor,  and  of  reduction  in  rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
forcing  down  rates  at  other  points.  Mr.  Prouty's  statement  that  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  railway  lines  terminating  at  Galveston  would  pool  with  lines  tenm- 
natinff  at  Boston  is  unwarranted;  such  a  pool  is  highly  improbable  and  without 
precedent.    Anything  like  a  universal  pool  is  out  of  the  question.     (666. ) 

The  pools  which  existed  before  1887  had  none  of  the  disastrous  effects  which 
are  now  held  up  as  likely  to  result  from  pooling.  They  did  not  stop  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines  nor  destroy  competition.  Although  there  were  no  water  routes 
from  Pittsburg  and  other  interior  points  to  the  coast,  those  points  were  given  the 
advantage  of  the  same  rates  to  New  York  as  Buffalo,  which  had  canal  competition. 
The  railways  sought  to  build  up  a  large  local  and  through  traffic  at  low  rates. 
The  trunk  line  association  reduced  tariff  rates  from  71  cents  in  1877,  when  first 
organized,  to  50  cents  in  1886,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  rates  having  been 
advanced  unless  to  restore  unjustifiable  rate- war  reductions.     (648-647, 668-656.) 

The  witness  points  out  further  that  a  combination  among  railways  is  not  similar 
in  character  to  an  industrial  trust.  Railway  rates  and  fares  must  be  publicly 
announced,  must  be  actually  or  tacitly  approved  by  the  Government,  and  are 
subject  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  competition,  in  the  way  of  water  routes, 
foreign  markets,  etc.,  than  trusts  are  subject  to.  Railways  inust  make  public 
reports.  Railways  never  tend  to  restrict  trade,  but  always  to  enlarge  it.  No 
railway  is  ever  closed  by  a  pool,  or  driven  out  of  business  by  competition,  whereas 
trusts  may  close  part  of  their  own  plants  or  force  competitors  to  close  theirs.  In 
every  way  the  situation  and  conditions  are  different. 

Our  experience  with  telegraphs,  Mr.  Blanchard  declares,  shows  the  advantage 
of  combination.  Formerly  there  were  disastrous  contests  in  rates,  private  dis- 
criminations, and  other  evils.  The  Western  Union  Company  after  its  consolida- 
tion introduced  economies,  increased  facilities,  reduced  charges,  and  especially 
made  its  rates  uniform  to  all  persons.     (645-647. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  that  no  pool  can  change  the  general  laws  of  competition. 
There  is  no  possible  danger  of  an  extortionate  rate;  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  impossible.     (593,  595.) 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stone  (p.  532) ,  that  the  Southwestern  Traffic 
Association  was  a  "vampire,  which  for  a  decade  sucked  the  lifeblood  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Missouri  Valley,"  Mr.  Ripley  points  out  that  during  the 
decade  referred  to,  say  from  1877  to  1887,  the  population  of  Kansas  City  increased 
from  58,000  to  156,000,  and  that  of  Omaha  from  25,000  to  110,000,  and  that  the 
whole  Missouri  Valley  was  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  It  is  untrue  that 
rates  were  advanced  tmder  this  pool.  Advances  may  have  been  made  at  times 
on  certain  commodities,  but  far  more  rates  were  reduced,  and  the  general  aver- 
age for  the  10  years  would  show  a  steady  rr»duction.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  agreement  worked  perfectly  or  that  no  discriminations  eidsted,  but  discrimi- 
nations were  far  less  common  and  less  disastrous  than  those  which  have  existed 
since  the   passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.     When   at  inteiTal^  the 
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pool  was  temx)orarily  broken  and  competition  had  full  sway,  the  result  was 
mLsettling  of  values,  disarranging  of  the  plans  of  merchants,  and  general  destruc- 
tion.    (593.) 

2.  Effect  on  discrimincUiotis. — ^Mr.  Blanchard  insists  that  pooling  is  the  only 
effective  remedy  against  discriminations.  It  must  be  made  to  their  interest 
not  to  discriminate  or  to  allow  discriminations.  Those  directly  in  contact  with 
railway  affairs  must  remedy  the  evil.  Only  the  possibility  of  aj^eeing  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  will  make  possible  the  abandonment  of  existing  methods 
and  the  establishment  of  effective  instrumentalities  for  checking  discriminations. 
The  witness  denies  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  temptation  for  one  railway 
to  increase  its  share  of  business  bv  discriminations.  Each  railway  would  have 
to  account  for  all  traffic  at  the  tarin  rates,  and  if  it  secured  an  excess  of  traffic  by 
rebates,  it  would  lose  not  only  by  having  to  pay  the  rebates,  but  by  having  to 
account  for  its  excess  tonnage.  Under  pools  there  would  be  more  uniform  and 
rigid  inspection  of  shipments,  tending  to  check  the  increasing  practice  of  misde- 
scrii»tion  of  goods  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  which  results  m  discriminating 
advantages.  Intermediate  towns  would  be  benefited  by  pooling,  since  the  dis- 
criminations which  are  now  made  chiefly  in  favor  of  terminal  points  and  shippers 
at  those  points  would  be  done  away  with.     (644,  675,  676,  683.) 

Mr.  BiPLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
puiy,  says  that  poolinjB^  is  not  a  cure-all,  but  is  the  best  known  remedy  for  dis- 
criminations between  individuals  and  localities.  Mr.  Ripley  quotes  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  as  saying  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  in  the  inter- 
statcK^ommerce  act  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  the  law;  that  the  law  prescribes 
uniform  rates  and  forbids  the  only  known  plan  by  which  rates  can  be  kept  uni- 
form. Mr.  Ripley  asserts  that  discrimination  can  never  be  prevented  bylaw;  it 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  railroads  to  maintain  equal 
rates.    This  can  be  done  only  by  allowing  the  formation  of  pools. 

Mr.  Ripley  thinks  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  by  the  interstate-commerce 
law  baa  done  more  to  concentrate  business  in  a  few  hands  and  drive  out  thesmsJl 
trader  than  could  have  been  accomplished  in  a  century  of  the  old  methods. 
(594,596.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
legalized  pool,  under  proper  conditions,  is  the  fireatest  incentive  to  stability  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  rates.  He  thinks  that  pooling  would  do  away  with 
discrimination,  and  that  it  would  also  remove  the  reeling  which  shippers  some- 
times have  that  they  are  discriminated  against,  when  thev  really  are  not.  (558.) 
Mr.  MussELMAN  thinks  that  pooling  should  be  legalized  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  would  not  then 
be  any  inducement  to  cut  rates.  The  railroads  could  carry  freight  at  a  lower 
rate,  because  Hiey  would  not  be  carrying  a  large  amount  of  freight  at  less  than 
cost,  suffering  a  loss  which  must  be  made  up  on  the  rest  of  the  freight.  The  roads 
say  that  thev  do  not  cut  rates  east  of  Chicago,  but  they  do  cut  the  rates  from 
Chicago  ana  from  the  Mississippi  River  points  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  trunk 
tines  carry  this  cut-rate  freight  across  the  Middle  States  and  accept  their  prox>or- 
tion  of  the  rate.  The  shipx)ers  in  Michi^n,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  must  necessarily 
paj  higher  rates  to  mi^e  up  for  the  unjustly  low  rates  which  the  more  distant 
shippers  get.     (557.) 

Mr.  YanLiANDinoham,  however,  thinks  pooling  would  not  check  discriminations 
or  rate  wars.  A  company  which  by  chance  has  been  allotted  more  than  its  pro- 
porUon  of  traffic  will  cut  rates  to  keep  its  proportion  up.  Since  changes  in 
aUotments  are  made  from  time  to  time,  each  road  will  be  tempted  to  cut  rates  in 
order  to  increase  its  volume  of  business  so  that  it  will  receive  a  greater  proportion 
^e  next  time — a  practice  which  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  up  afl  previous 
pools.  The  large  E^pper  would  stUl  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  railroads  and  to 
secure  discriminations  by  offering  to  the  railroads  as  an  organization  large  ship- 
ments at  times  when  they  were  especially  desired.  Since  the  pools  would  not  affect 
Icjcal  business,  people  living  at  small  stations  would  clearly  not  be  benefited.  Mr. 
Vsidandingbam  believes  that  it  would  be  possible  to  check  rate  cutting  and  dis- 
criminationa  le^Hy  without  pooling  agreements.  Even  weak  as  the  interstate- 
cofmmeroe  law  is,  he  thinks  that  85  i)er  cent  of  the  rate  cutting  which  existed 
during  1898  was  wix>edout  during  1899,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  law, 
and  if  the  law  be  properly  amended  it  can  be  made  much  more  effective.  (214, 
216.) 
lu:.  Htland  presents  practically  the  same  argument.  (351. ) 
Mr.  Stonb  thinks  that  pools  are  based  on  the  amount  of  traffic  which  each  road 
has  previously  carried,    it  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  this  be  made  the  basis, 
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and  it  is  probably  modified  hy  other  considerations.  If  this  basis  were  followed 
stricUy  the  force  of  competition  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  discrimination 
would  hardly  be  lessened.  Each  road  would  still  desire  to  increase  its  business, 
with  a  view  to  the  next  traffic  division.     (535,  539.) 

Mr.  BiPLET,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, on  the  other  hand,  states  that  no  pool  was  ever  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  the  business  done  b^  eacli  railroad  the  previous  year.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  give  the  same  mcentive  to  make  concessions  that  now  exists. 
When  there  were  pools,  some  of  the  railroad  people  sometimes  thought  that  by 
increasing  their  tonnage  one  vear  through  illegitimate  methods,  they  could  secure 
a  larger  percentage  in  tne  pool  the  next ;  out  they  very  seldom  succeeded.  Nobody 
would  be  willing  to  recognize  the  business  done  by  illegitimate  methods  as  the 
basis  of  division.  The  proportion  was  sometimes  settled  by  mutual  agreement, 
but  usually  there  was  a  provision  for  leaving  it  to  an  arbitrator  in  case  of  failure 
to  agree.     (596. ) 

3.  Selection  of  routes. — ^Mr.  Vanlandingham  thinks  that  the  shippers  would, 
if  the  pool  involved  <Mvision  of  traffic  and  not  merely  of  earnings,  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  ship  freight  over  any  line  they  saw  fit.  Shippers  often  have  good 
reason  for  selecting  particular  lines.     (214.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  nolds  that  under  pools  shippers  could  still  continue  to  choose 
their  own  routes.  Only  the  traffic  of  consenting  shippers  would  be  transferred. 
If  smaller  shippers  consented  to  such  a  transfer  for  tne  sake  of  preventing  dis- 
criminating rates,  this  would  serve  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  pooling.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  pools  provide  for  dividing  competitive  traffic  substantially  in  the 
proportion  of  the  previous  tonnage  of  the  roads,  so  that  little  diversion  of  tonnage 
or  revenue  is  necessary.  In  the  last  year  of  the  eastward  pools  from  Chicago  and 
other  cities  the  tonnage  actually  changed  from  one  route  to  another  was  only  2.2 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  transfer  of  earnings  on  pooled  freight  only  about  2^ 
percent.     (644,645.) 

Mr.  Callaway  also  thinks  shippers  could  choose  their  own  routes,  the  railways 
dividing  earnings  instead  of  tonnage  when  necessary.     (286.) 

F.  Control  of  pooling  by  Intontate  Commeroe  Commiiwion — ^Many  witnesses,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  railways,  think  that  considerable  control  over  the 
formation  of  x)ools,  and  over  rates  under  them,  should  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  following  witnesses  mention  this  x>oint  incidentally 
in  connection  with  their  arguments  favoring  pooling:  Newcomb  (103),  Johnson 
(62),  Reaoan  (345),  Woffindin  (565),  Callaway  (236). 

The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  believe  that  a  large 
measure  of  control  over  the  contracts  between  railways  and  over  their  rates  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  commission.  Otherwise,  freedom  of  contract  might  become  a 
means  of  increasing  rates  generally  and  injuring  the  public.  Mr.  Clements 
e8i)ecially  insists  that  railways  have  usually  sought  to  make  pools  in  order  to  get 
more  money  out  of  the  business,  and  that  consequently  unregulated  x>oolingini^ht 
tend  toward  excessive  rates.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  imposing  enective 
checks  upon  rates  under  the  pooling  system.  (Enapp,  188;  Prouty,  150;  Clements, 
157.) 

As  to  the  attitude  which  the  railways  would  be  likely  to  take  toward  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  rex)eal  of  the  antipooling  clause,  coupled  with  supervisory  control 
over  pooling  and  rates,  Mr.  Enapp  stated  that  a  change  would  doubtless  be 
favored  by  some  roads  which  at  present  suffered  from  sharp  competition  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  rather  drastic  re<]^uirement8. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  railroads  have,  by  consolidations  and  otherwise,  got  into 
a  position  where  they  do  not  suffer  from  excessive  competition  and  do  not  care  for 
pooling.  At  the  same  time  the  great  combinations,  whose  shipments  are  so  large 
as  to  be  of  first  consequence  to  carriers,  will  be  likely  to  oppose  such  legislation 
and  to  influence  the  railways  to  oppose  it.     (141.) 

Mr.  Bird  thinks  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the  right  to 
approve  the  rates  under  pools  in  the  first  instance  and  to  discontinue  the  pool  at 
saiy  time  if  the  rates  were  unjust.     (474.) 

Sir.  Ripley,  president  of  tne  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  he  would  not  object  to  a  revision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Co^lmission  of  the  rates  charged  by  a  pool,  although  some  railroads  might. 
(595.) 

Mr.  Ingali^  would  even  be  willing  to  have  the  decisions  of  the  commission  con- 
cerning the  reasonableness  of  rates  under  agreements  final  without  appeal,  (300), 
and  a  similar  position  is  taken  by  Mr.  Co  wen  (315)  and  Mr.  Counselman.    (391.) 

Mr.  Kelley  thinks  pooling  should  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Inter* 
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state  Commerce  Commission,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  commission 
to  declare  pooling  contracts  unreasonable  and  inoperative  until  upheld  by  a 
judicial  body.     aSo,  191 . ) 

Mr.  Baoon  holds  that  rates  fixed  imder  pooling  contracts  should  require  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  and  be  subject  to  change  by  it 
at  any  time.  The  actual  rates  should  be  fixed  by  the  commission  where  neces- 
sary, rather  than  maximum  and  minimum  rates.     (421.) 

Mr.  Morton  advocates  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to 
revise  the  rates  fixed  by  the  pool  whenever  complaint  should  be  made,  it  would 
be  as  important  for  it  to  prevent  rates  unreasonably  low  as  unreasonably  high.  In 
case  of  appeal  to  the  courts,  the  witness  would  be  willing  that  the  decision  of  the 
commission  diould  remain  in  force  temporarily,  at  least  as  regards  rates  under 
pooling  contracts.  The  witness  thinks  further  that  the  commission  should  have 
same  control  over  the  rates  of  railroads  which  should  refuse  to  enter  pools. 
Especially  ou^ht  the  roads  which  should  enter  the  x>ool  to  be  protected  against  secret 
and  preferential  rates  made  by  any  outside  line.  The  witness  has  known  of  cases 
hitherto  where  pools  have  been  made  without  bringing  in  all  the  roads  in  a  sec- 
tion, the  iKx>led  roads  acting  as  a  unit  in  meeting  competition  of  the  outside  lines. 
(491,495,496,499.) 

Mr.  £vAN8,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  says  that  the  general  feeling  among  the 
millers  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  pooling,  but  only  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (441 . ) 

Mr.  Barry,  of  the  Millers*  National  Association,  would  not  favor  pooling  unless 
ihe  power  of  the  biterstate  Commerce  Commission  was  very  greatly  emarged. 
Under  the  {present  law  pooling  would  simply  strengthen  the  position  of  the  rail- 
ways in  their  unjust  action  toward  shippers.    (247. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  suggests,  incidentally,  that  the  *' interposition  of  the  courts 
under  an  amended  ana  swifter  procedure,  or  due  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  fully  protect  the  shippers  and  others 
involved."  He  would  be  willing  that  the  agreements  themselves  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission.  But  apx>arently  he  would  give  the  commission  no 
other  power  as  regards  rates  under  pools  than  as  regards  rates  in  general.  For 
his  opinion  as  to  this  power  see  p.  118.     (640, 643, 678, 682.) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  is  opposed  to  permitting  railways  to  pool,  since 
it  would  practically  prohibit  competition,  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission be  given  thorough  control  over  the  pool.     ^445.) 

e.  PMiling  in  fiireigB  ooontriee. — ^Mr.  Blanchard  ciles  a  number  of  authorities  to 
show  the  existence  of  pooling  in  foreign  countries,  even  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment-owned railroads.  He  says  that  a  series  of  conferences  were  held  from  1874 
to  1890,  between  representatives  of  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Bel^um, 
Qermany,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  a  view  to  adjusting  tariffs  on  mter- 
national  competitive  traffic.  Such  an  agreement  was  ratified  by  all  the  partici- 
pating nations,  and  went  into  effect  in  1893.     (640.) 

In  England,  where  railways  are  all  privately  owned,  several  writers  declare  that 
pools  are  common.  Mr.  Acworth  says  that  there  seems  to  be  no  popular  objec- 
tion to  them,  and  that  the  railways  continue  to  compete  for  traffic,  not- 
withfltan^Ung  their  division  of  earnings.  He  mentions  two  specific  pools  as 
fllustrations.  The  royal  commission  of  1887,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
railway  system,  advocated  permitting  railways  to  pool  without  any  control 
further  than  that  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  should  be  made  public  in  the 
locality.  In  a  prominent  case  before  the  courts  the  vice-chancellor  declared  that 
such  agreonents  were  lesal  in  principle,  and  were  not  prejudicial  either  to  the 
shareholders  or  to  the  public,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  uniform  attitude  of  the 
courts.     (649,650.) 

The  pools  in  England,  Mr.  Blanchard  continues,  are  usually  called  joint  purses. 
Aside  nrom  the  regular  pools  there  are  associations  of  committees  of  railway 
managers,  which  agree  as  to  rates.  There  are  various  district  committees  which 
hold  stated  meetings.  If  a  company  desires  to  change  its  rate,  it  consults  its 
competitors  and  connections  in  conjunction  with  these  committees.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  great  stability  and  uniformity  in  the  rates,  and  practically  no  dis- 
criminatioii.  The  witness  has  been  told  by  railroad  officers  tnat  more  than  99 
per  cent  of  the  entire  business  of  the  British  Islands  is  probably  carried  on  estab- 
nahed  rates.  Mr.  Blanchard  also  refers  to  the  railway  clearing  house  in  Great 
Britain;  but  its  purpose  is  simply  the  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  it  does  not 
constitute  a  pool  or  an  association  for  fixing  rates.     (664, 680. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  refers  especially  to  the  testimony  oi  President  Hadley,  of  Yale 
UniTendty,  before  the  Senate  select  oomuuttee  on  interstate  commeice  iu  1885. 
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President  Hadley  then  declared  that  no  nation  has  succeeded  in  prohibiting  dis- 
criminations and  pooling  at  the  same  time.  In  Europe  general  pools  are  organ- 
ized much  more  completely  than  we  have  any  coaception  of  in  this  country,  and 
are  not  merely  recognized,  but  enforced  by  law.  This  is  true  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Austria,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Italy.  And  in  most  of  these  countries  the 
pools  include  government  railways  and  private  railways  alike.  Thus,  about  1860, 
the  competition  between  the  government  railroads  and  the  private  companies  in 
Belgium  led  to  discriminations,  in  which  the  Government  itself  was  the  worst  sin- 
ner, as  well  as  to  disastrous  rate  wars,  and  the  difficulty  was  only  terminated  by 
an  inflexible  pooling  agreement.  The  railroads  of  Prussia  were  also  largely  pooled 
before  the  government  owned  practically  all  of  the  lines.     (651,  652.) 

H.  Traffic  assodatioxui  and  other  agreements. — 1.  Argument  favoring, — The  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  by  several  '^tnesses  between  pools  and  other  forms  of  agreement, 
such  as  those  regarding  rates.  These  latter  are  also  advocated,  even  by  two 
witnesses  who  oppose  pooling.  See  Paragraphs  B  and  C;  Ingalls,  Ck)WEN, 
Hyland,  Vanlandingham.     (214.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  complains  of  the 
injustice  of  prohibiting  agreements  between  railways  as  to  rates.  Since  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case  the 
gatherings  of  railway  officers  for  the  discussion  of  rates  can  not  be  called  asso- 
ciations. There  is  simply  ar  conference  and  a  statement  by  different  officers  of 
what  their  own  roads  think  ought  to  be  done  or  will  themselves  do.  But  there  is 
no  way  to  prevent  discriminations  and  fluctuations  of  rates  without  such  confer- 
ences, and  more  formal  agreements  are  desirable.  For  instance,  if  one  of  the 
roads  from  the  Missouri  to  Chicago  makes  a  different  through  rate  from  the  other, 
since  the  through  rate  is  sdso  the  maximum  rate  for  a  large  number  of  smaller 
intermediate  points,  and  since  the  two  roads  are  only  a  few  miles  apart,  the 
towns  on  the  one  road  are  discriminated  against  by  the  lower  rates  on  tne  other. 
(478.) 

2.  Kansas  City  Lines, — Mr.  Bookw alter  has  little  doubt  that  some  sort  of 
Mreement,  probably  not  amounting  to  a  pool,  exists  on  the  roads  running  into 
Kansas  City.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Union  Pacific,  which  ends 
at  Kansas  City  and  has  elevators  there,  makes  the  same  discriminations  against 
Kansas  City  and  in  favor  of  other  markets  which  are  made  by  roads  which  run 
to  those  other  markets.  The  Union  Pacific  is  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  made 
by  the  other  roads,  because  if  it  did  not  they  would  revenge  themselves  upon  it 
elsewhere.     (573, 576, 577. ) 

3.  Joint  Traffic  Association, — Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  the  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation was  in  existence  for  about  3  years,  until  held  illegal  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  It  included  substantially  all  the  railways  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  east  of  a  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago. 
There  were  32  signers  to  the  a^*eement.  The  roads  affected  carried  about  78  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  but  the  agreement  related  to  through 
traffic  only.  It  was  also  provided  that  any  company  not  a  member  of  the  associ- 
ation might  appear  and  argue  its  case.  The  association  appointed  0  managers. 
These  9  oiscussed  22,000  subjects  during  their  administration.     (678,  681.) 

4.  Central  Freight  Association. — Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight 
Association,  states  that  this  organization  is  the  successor  of  the  Central  Traffic 
Association.  It  is  composed  of  about  60  railroads.  The  boundary  of  its  territory 
runs  from  Chicago  west  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Burlington,  down  the  Missis- 
sippi and  up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg;  thence  to  Buffalo,  then,  crossing  the  Canadian 
frontier,  up  to  Mackinaw,  down  the  east  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  back  to 
Chicago.  The  association  holds  meetings  twice  a  month,  attended  usually  by 
the  general  freight  agents  or  the  freight  traffic  officials  of  the  different  lines.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  consult  about  matters  of  common  interest  and  to 
see  what  are  the  necessities  for  reduction  or  advance  of  rates.  There  is  no  bind- 
ing agreement  between  the  roads ;  each  road  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  it  pleases.  If 
any  road  desires  to  make  any  given  rate  it  is  customary  to  communicate  the 
desire  or  intention  to  the  other  roads  interested.  The  question  will  then  be  dis- 
cussed and  each  road  will  state  what  it  wishes  to  do.  MTr.  Tucker  does  not  think 
that  any  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  individual  members  to  charge  a  rate 
agreeable  to  all.  In  the  end  all  the  roads  must  necessarily  adopt  the  lowest  rate 
wnich  any  road  insists  upon  making.  There  could  not  be  an  understanding  that 
different  roads  should  charge  different  rates  on  the  same  traffic;  those  that 
charged  the  higher  rates  would  get  no  business.  In  case  any  member  of  the 
association  makes  a  cut  rate  the  only  action  taken  is  the  action  of  the  individual 
roads  in  meeting  it.    The  association  as  such  takes  no  action.    Mr.  Tucker  does 
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not  remember  any  case  in  which  correspondence  on  snch  a  subject  has  passed 
thron^h  the  association. 

Besides  the  information  snpplied  to  the  association  by  each  of  its  members,  the 
association  gets  inf onnation  of  all  new  tariffs  from  the  files  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington.     (557-559. ) 

5.  Chicago  Eant-honnd  Freight  Committee. — Mr.  WOFFINDIN,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee,  states  that  this  organization  is  a  statistical 
bureau,  of  which  10  eastern  trunk  lines,  and  also  the  C.  &  E.  I.  and  C. ,  I.  &  L.,  are 
members.  The  several  roads  are  represented  upon  the  committee  by  their  prin- 
cipal freight  oflScials  in  Chicago.  Tne  conunittee  keeps  a  record  of  all  the  indus- 
tries around  Chicago  and  the  connection  they  have  had  with  various  roads,  the 
Tarious  rates  they  get,  and  what  rates  should  be  fixed  to  reach  them.  It  keeps  a 
record  of  minimum  rates,  so  that  it  can  know  at  any  time  what  the  minimum  rate 
is  from  Chicago  to  any  Eastern  jwint.  If  a  road  reduces  the  rate,  the  committee 
makes  a  record  of  the  change  and  advises  the  other  roads.  It  receives  from  the 
several  roads  the  same  tariffs  which  they  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate-making  power,  and  the  witness  is  not 
in  a  iwedtion  which  enanles  him  to  judge  as  to  the  existence  of  rebates  or  other 
forms  of  freight  discrimination.     (565.) 

Vm.  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

A.  Paoenger  fares. — 1.  General  influences  affecting, — Mr.  Blanchard,  late  com- 
missioner of  the  Joint  Traffic  Asscxiiation,  enumerates  various  causes  for  the 
differences  in  passenger  rates  which  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  these  are  provisions  of  charters  and  laws,  the  dissimilar  volume  of  pas- 
senger traffic  on  different  lines,  inequality  in  the  cost  of  railway  construction  and 
operation  (as,  for  example,  the  differences  between  mountain  roads  and  those  in 
level  country^ ,  differences  in  the  cost  of  terminal  facilities,  competition  of  elec- 
tric roads,  of  water  routes,  and  of  Canadian  railways,  etc.  Special  rates  are 
sometimes  made  for  certain  classes  as  an  aid  to  freight  development.  The  special 
equipment  of  limited  trains,  involving  greater  expense  and  permitting  only  a 
smaller  number  of  passengers  per  car  than  is  customary  on  ordinary  trains,  as  well 
as  the  higher  speed  of  these  trains,  justifies  a  higher  charge.  On  the  other  hand, 
railways  which  reach  the  same  points  as  other  lines,  but  which  offer  inferior  or 
slower  service,  are  justified  in  demanding  differential  rates  in  order  to  tempt  pas- 
sengers to  take  their  routes.  The  large  and  regular  volume  of  certain  local  travel 
justifies  lower  charges  to  commuters.  In  fact,  the  conditions  of  railway  travel  in 
the  leading  geograpnical  sections  of  the  country,  of  which  the  witness  enumerates 
7.  justify  differences  in  railway  charges  by  sections.  Similar  causes  lead  to  the 
different  conditions  imposed  npon  and  prices  charged  for  commutation,  excursion, 
mileage,  and  similar  tickets.  Differences  in  rates  are  as  justifiable  in  this  country 
as  they  are  in  forei^  countries,  where  different  classes  of  traffic  are  recognized. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  steady  tendency  to  reduce  the  disparity  in  rates  according 
to  natural  laws.  Growth  or  population,  further  consolidation  of  railways,  and 
other  influences  will  tend  to  make  fares  steadily  lower  and  more  uniform,  and 
legislation  is  not  necessary  nor  helpful.     (618-620.) 

2.  Earistinq  rates. — The  average  passenger  rate  on  the  New  York  Central  Bail- 
road,  according  to  Mr.  Callaway,  is  only  1.82  cents  per  mile.  The  company  is 
allowed  to  charge  only  2  cents  on  its  main  line,  and  its  highest  rate  on  the  branch 
lines  is  3  cents.  Mileage  books  are  issued  at  2  cents,  which  are  good  on  the  branch 
lines.     (229.) 

On  the  Che8ai)eake  and  Ohio,  Mr.  Inoalls  testifies,  the  local  passenger  rates 
are  all  based  on  3  cents  per  mile,  while  the  through  rates  average  about  2  cents. 
On  account  of  the  sparse  population,  higher  local  rates  are  necessary,  and  even 
then  local  trains  lose  money.  The  average  receipt  from  passengers  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  is  a  trifle  over  2  cents  per  mile,  and  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  a  trifle  under  2  cents.     (292.) 

According  to  Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the  somewhat  higher 
passenger  rates  in  the  Southern  States  are  necessary  on  account  of  the  sparse 
population  and  the  consequent  smsdl  amount  of  i)assenger  business.  The  average 
rate  on  the  Southern  Railway  system,  however,  was  only  2^  cents  in  1898.     (275.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Toix?ka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  passenger  rates  in  this  country  will  average  lower  than  those  in  any 
other  country,  and  that  the  character  of  the  service  is  better.  The  charges  for 
sleeping  cars  especially  are  lower,  and  the  cars  superior.     (490, 498. ) 

3.  Devices  for  stimtuating  traffic— TJ\)(m  its  being  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Cowen, 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  that  there  is  relatively  less  passenger  travel  in  this 
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conntry  than  in  Btrnvm,  he  BSld  that  he  thought  the  railways  did  everything  poa- 
aible  to  Htimulat*  traffic.  The  practice  of  granting  special  rates  to  parties,  which 
has  finally  been  Qpheld  by  the  courts,  has  buUt  up  a  considerable  traffic,  espe- 
cially by  way  of  allowing  theater  companies  to  visit  amall  towns.  The  use  of 
mileage  books  accomplisheB  many  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  "  ronnd-about " 
ticket  and  other  passenger  devices  of  European  countries.     CIO.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  desires  a  general  mileage  book,  good  either  over  the  whole 
United  States  or  over  lai^e  portions  of  the  country.  He  admits  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  adjustiug  such  a  book  without  injustice  either  to  the  roads  in  monn- 
tainouB  and  thinly  settled  regions  or  to  the  travelers  in  level  and  thickly  settled 
regions  would  be  considerable,  but  says  that  the  railroads  always  seem  to  be  able 
to  surmount  difScnlties  when  they  want  to  do  bo.  It  would  not  be  neceasair, 
however,  that  the  mileage  book  be  absolut«ly  universal.  The  witness  thinks 
ttiftt  passengers  can  be  carried  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  as  cheaply  as  in  New 
York  or  Ohio;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  Issuing  mileage  books 
which  should  be  good  at  least  over  very  large  portions  of  the  conntry,     (5.i5, 566, ) 

Professor  Johnson  beUeves  that  the  American  people,  contrary  to  common 
opinion,  do  not  travel  as  much  relatively  as  those  of  Europe,  We  need  cheaper 
service,  cheaper  sleeping-car  accommodations,  excursion  rates,  etc.  The  reduc- 
tion of  rates  in  AnBtria-Hnngary  in  1890  inunediat«ly  caused  great  increase  in 
travel.    (61.) 

4.  American  and  European paggenger  rateH.— (See  also  PP-135  tt.—ISx.  Wkyl 
submitted  the  following  table,  comparing  the  passenger  traffic  of  European  conu- 
triee  with  that  in  theUnit«d  States.  He  polntsout  on  the  basis  of  this  table  that 
in  pr(«x)rtion  to  population  the  American  people  take  a  considerably  smaller  num- 
ber of  trips  thantbeEnghshorQermans,  andevenlessthanthe  French,  Belgians, 
and  Swiss.  The  average  distancetraveled  per  passenger  is  considerably  greater  in 
tjie  tTnited  States,  and  the  total  unmber  of  miles  traveled  by  all  passengers  is 
greater;  although  in  proportion  to  the  population  the  total  number  of  miles  trav- 
eled is  only  about  as  ^eat  as  in  Oermany  or  France,  and  probably  considerably  leas 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Onr  receipts  per  passenger  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  other  countries,  our  fares  averaging  from  three-fourths  to  11  cents. 
High  fares  in  America  are  associated  with  comx>aratively  empty  trains.  The 
comparison  frequently  made  between  fares  on  American  railways  and  first-class 
fares  on  the  Continent  is  unjust,  since,  as  is  seen  by  another  table  presented  by 
the  witness,  the  great  mass  of  travel  in  Europe  is  in  the  third-class  cars,  white  in 
G^ermany  a  considerable  proportion  is  also  in  the  fourth  class.  The  proportion 
of  third-claas  traffic  is  00  per  cent  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  in  the  other  coantTiee 
ranges  from  71  per  cent  in  Italy  to  9S  per  cent  in  Norway.     {758,  759.) 
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B.  Fmmb.— Mr.  Enapp,  chairman  of  the  Int«rBtate  Commerce  Commission, 
believes  that  the  ^^ranting  of  free  passes  and  special  privileges  to  individnab  in 
passenger  traffic  is  a  serions  evil.  In  most  cases  the  granting  of  such  passes  bsa 
some  motive  of  self-interest,  although  the  half  rates  granted  to  clergymen  are 
apparently  due  t«  unselfish  motives.    Members  of  State  and  National  L^ialaturos, 

i'uogefl,  and  public  officers  are  qmte  regnlarly  offered  free  transportation,  although 
hey  do  not  always  accept  it.    The  law,  where  it  prohibits  the  giving  of  paopon  to 
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soch  persons,  is  evaded  in  yariotis  ways.  Thus  they  mav  ostensibly  be  granted 
for  new8pax>eT  service,  or  be  limited  to  transportation  witnin  a  State  where  there 
is  no  law  ag^ainst  it,  although  in  practice  accepted  in  other  States. 

The  witness  thinks  that  it  is  x>ossible,  as  he  has  heard  it  claimed,  that  the  actnal 
revenaes  received  by  the  railr(Muls  on  their  passenger  business  do  not  exceed  75  or 
80  per  cent  of  what  they  would  be  if  tha  full  published  rates  were  paid  by  all  pas- 
sengers. Thus  by  the  elimination  of  free  transportation,  as  well  as  of  the  abuse  of 
round-trip  tickets  by  scalpers,  the  passenger  rates  throughout  the  country  could 
be  materially  reduced.  The  granting  of  passes  to  employees  of  other  railroads  is 
alHO  carried  too  far.     (135,136.) 

Mr.  Prouty,  another  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does 
not  consider  the  abuse  of  passes  as  serious  as  Mr.  Knapp  does,  but  suggests  that 
an  effective  remedy  would  be  secured  by  requiring  the  railroads  to  file  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lists  of  all  passes  issued,  to  be  open  to  public 
inspection.     (152.) 

Mr.  Rragan,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  declares  that 
free  passes  are  not  given  for  charitable  purposes,  but  usually  to  public  officers 
and  other  influential  x)ersons,  or  to  large  shippers  as  an  inducement  for  freight 
trafiSc.  The  system  involves  the  taxing  of  a  part  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few.  The  Texas  constitution  contains  a  larp^e  number  of  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
Tisions  prohibiting  dlBcrimination  between  mdividuals,  so  that  practically  the 
railroad  commission  is  unable  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  pass  system.  (341, 342. ) 

Mr.  Whjson,  erand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr. 
BoNEMCS,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  think  that  the 
issue  of  f^ee  transx>ortation  should  be  restricted  to  railway  employees  and  Gk)v- 
emment  employees  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  declaring  that  passes  are  issued 
largely  for  corrupt  political  purposes,  and  that  favors  are  extended  to  men  who 
can  well  afford  to  buy  tickets.  Mr.  Ronemus  thinks  that  a  uniform  rate  of  1  cent 
per  mQe  should  be  made  to  all  railway  employees  and  their  families.  (768,771.) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  tmnks  that  the  panting  of  passes  is 
discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals,  which  should  be  considered  a  viomtion  of 
law.  There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  practice  during  the  past  10  or  15  years, 
bnt  the  witness  presumes  that  it  is  still  large.  Passes  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  are  not,  he  thinks,  more 
than  one-tenth  as  numerous  as  they  formerly  were.  A  great  majority  of  tiie  rail- 
way managers  are  tired  and  sick  of  issuing  passes. 

It  is  still  the  practice  on  the  railways  represented  bv  the  witness  to  grant  passes 
to  members  of  State  legislatures  and  of  Congress,  so  far  as  they  live  on  the  line  of 
the  railToad,  good  for  the  session.  Since  it  is  an  immemorial  custom,  this  practice 
could  not  be  discontinued  without  a  law  prohibiting  it.  Passes  are  not  issued  to 
judges  or  to  officers  of  municipalities,  although  State  officers  are  granted  passes. 
Mr.  Ingalls  does  not  admit  that  any  political  influence  is  sought  through  the  issue 
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witness  is  in  favor  of  absoluteli^  prohibiting  the  granting  of  passes  except, 
perhaps,  to  employees  of  the  road  itself.  It  creates  a  better  feeling  among 
employees  to  be  somewhat  liberal  in  granting  pastes  to  them  and  their  families. 
The  registration  of  passes  with  the  Interstate  Cfommerce  Commission  might  have 
some  beneficial  effects,  but  the  list  would  be  so  large  that  few  people  would  ever 
look  through  it.     (293-295. ) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  believes  that  the  evils  of  passes  would  have 
been  largely  prevented  under  the  interstate-commerce  act  but  for  the  long  list  of 
exceptions  allowed.  The  witness  does  not  believe  in  giving  something  for  noth- 
ing under  any  circumstances.  If  value  is  received  from  employees  or  others  it 
should  be  xMud  in  money  and  not  by  transportation.  Mr.  Fish  has  been  told  that 
sometimes  there  is  value  received  from  members  of  legislatures  to  whom  passes 
are  granted.  He  favors  abolishing  passes  altogether,  including  special  rates 
to  clergymen.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  loss  of  earnings  through 
the  issue  of  passes  is  significant.  People  who  receive  passes  would  not  travel 
without  them  for  the  most  part.     (334, 385. ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  the  granting  of 
pasneq  constitutes  an  abuse  throughout  the  entire  countiy,  although  he  hopes 
that  it  is  less  on  the  Southern  Railway  than  on  some  others.  He  would  like  to 
see  all  {taasee  prohibited  by  statute.  Railroad  men  themselves  should  -^y  fare  on 
other  railroads  at  the  expense  of  the  railway  employing  them,  if  the  journey  be 
upon  official  bosinees.    (270.) 

Mr.  Oaulaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  testifies  that  no  passes  are 
iflsned  by  that  road  except  by  Mr.  Depew  or  by  Mr.  Callawav.  He  grants  them 
pnicticaQy  only  to  railroad  employees,  and  he  does  not  think  that  the  revenues 
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of  the  railroad  are  affected  by  these  passes.  They  largely  go  to  persons  who 
would  not  travel  otherwise.  A  New  York  law  prohibits  the  granting  of  passes 
to  public  officers.    (229.) 

Mr.  Bird,  general  trafSc  manc^er  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, declares  that  the  practice  of  issuing  passes  benefits  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  Railroad  companies  themselves  are  trying  to  limit  passes  to  their  own 
employees  or  to  the  employees  of  other  companies  necessarily  traveling  on  official 
business.  In  the  latter  case  the  issue  is  merely  an  exchange  which  evens  itself  up. 
The  witness  would  consider  it  just  to  limit  the  use  of  passes  by  employees  to  travel 
on  the  company's  business  exclusively,  but  thinks  that  to  try  to  do  so  would  lead 
to  corruption  and  excuses  for  traveling  on  the  company's  busmess.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  the  railways  to  abolish  passes  to  public  officers  unless  all  do  it:  and 
legislation  to  assist  them  in  the  movement  is  very  desirable.  There  is  probably 
less  of  free  transportation  in  the  Northwestern  States  now  than  5  or  6  years  ago. 
On  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  passes  are  issued,  practically,  only  by  the 
president.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  entire  amount  of  free  traffic  would 
be  more  than  about  1  per  cent  of  the  x)a8SS6nger  earnings  of  the  railroads.  (468, 
469.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  passes  aro  given  for  personal,  official,  and  commercial  reasons,  and 
in  exchange  for  advertising,  services,  etc.  In  almost  all  cases  the  reasons  for 
issuing  them  are  bad  ones.  Even  railroad  officials  or  employees  travel!^  on 
other  lines  should  be  required  to  pay  fare.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Western,  Northwestern,  ana  Southwestern  railroads  in  October,  1899,  it 
was  recommended  that  free  transportation  should  be  done  away  with  except  to 
railroad  employees  and  ^eatly  reduced  in  their  case.  These  recommendations 
bein^  submitt-ed  to  the  officers  of  265  railroads  representing  184,000  miles,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  mileage  of  the  country,  favorable  replies  were  received  from  129 
railroads  representing  150,590  miles.     (490.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  also  thinks  the  -p&aa  system  is  abused, 
although  he  '<'  ould  not  favor  trying  to  prohibit  it,  unless  it  is  used  as  a  means  of 
discrimination  between  shippers — a  practice  which  has  greatly  decreased  in  recent 
years.  The  issue  of  passes  to  public  officers  is  not  in  the  nature  of  bribery,  but 
has  grown  out  of  long  custom  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  break  away.  It  is 
true  that  {>asses  granted  to  prosecuting  officers  of  counties  are  probably  issued  in 
consideration  of  the  many  offenses  against  railroads  which  these  officers  are  called 
on  to  prosecute.  The  witness  has  heard  it  stated  by  aprominent  railway  officer 
in  New  York  that  the  prohibition  of  passes  to  State  omcers  has  resulted  in  even 
more  passes  being  granted,  since  officers  now  demand  them  for  their  friends  and 
supporters,  and  the  railways  are  not  in  a  position  to  refuse. 

Mr.  Cowen  does  not  think  it  possible  to  remedy  this  abuse  by  legislation,  since 
the  opinion  of  the  people  generally,  and  especially  that  of  railway  officers,  is  not 
ready  to  support  such  laws.  The  railways  must  work  out  relief  from  the  practice 
themselves.  In  New  England ,  where  the  railway  business  is  largely  monopolized, 
passes  are  probably  not  issued  to  such  an  extent  as  in  other  places.     (310-318.) 

Mr.  Blancuard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says  that 
passes  are  sometimes  issued  to  Bhipx)er8  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  unjustifi- 
able discrimination.  Nevertheless,  when  a  shipper  is  also  a  railway  officer  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  refused  a  pass  even  if  it  helps  him  as  against  his  com- 
petitor. Passes  issued  to  persons  accompanying  live  stock  are  necessary  to  secure 
proper  care  for  the  animals.  Some  passes  issued  to  manufacturers  may  be  wholly 
or  i)artly  compensated  for  in  freight  rates;  the  two  things  should  be  dissociated. 
Passes  issued  for  charitable  reasons  are  sometimes  abused.  Passes  given  in 
exchange  for  newspaper  advertising  are  convenient  to  both  sides  and  save  the 
keeping  of  accounts.  The  witness  would  favor  limiting  passes  of  railway  em- 
ployees to  those  connected  with  the  company  itself  and  the  members  of  their 
families.  The  unwarranted  issue  of  passes  to  legislators  and  public  officers  can 
be  most  effectively  checked  by  legislative  action;  but  such  passes  are  usually 
complimentary  to  public  position  and  seldom  have  corrupt  motives  or  influence. 
(620,621,669.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  says 
that  if  there  had  never  been  passes  granted  it  would  be  a  good  thing  not  to 
X>ermit  them,  but  to  prohibit  or  stop  issuing  them  now  immediately  might  cause 
too  much  disturbance.  He  believes  that  Congressmen  are  not  given  passes  by 
his  road,  nor  the  members  of  the  judiciary  of  the  States.  Nevertheless,  raHroadB 
often  find  that  there  are  men  to  whom  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  refuse  passes 
if  asked  for.  Legislation  on  the  matter  is  probably  not  desirable.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  penalty  is  imposed  must  be  small  if  there  is  any  hope  of  enforcing  it. 
(456,  457.) 
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Mr.  Dickinson  testifies  that  his  State,  Wisconsin,  has  enacted  an  antipass  law, 
applying  only  to  i)nblic  and  State  officials.  From  the  fact  that  people  who  hold 
quasi-public  positions  hava  had  passes  he  infers  that  the  law  has  not  been  enforced. 
He  does  not  know  of  anything  to  justify  the  giving  of  passes,  except  to  railroad 
employees.  He  considers  that  railroads  may  properly  favor  their  employees  in 
this  way,  just  as  other  business  institutions  are  accustomed  to  grant  favors  to, 
their  employees  which  they  do  not  grant  to  outsiders.  Al  though  mercantile  houses 
do  not  often,  perhaps,  make  presents  to  their  employees,  they  do  regularly  sell 
goods  to  their  employees  at  less  than  the  regular  price.  This  seems  to  be  a  courtesy 
of  similar  character  to  the  gi*ant  of  a  pass  by  a  railroad.  The  witness  supposes 
that  railroads  p^nt  i)asses  to  their  employees  of  all  grades,  though  doubtless  more 
freely  to  the  higher  ranks.  He  understands  that  such  passes  are  now  limited  for 
the  xnoet  part  to  transportation  over  the  line  on  which  the  man  is  employed. 
Although  the  railroad  is  in  theory  a  public  institution,  it  is  also  in  part  a  private 
institution,  and  the  granting  of  favors  to  its  men  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the 
granting  of  favors  by  a  purely  governmental  establishment  would  be.     (552-554. ) 

Mr.  Dickinson  states  tliat  people  often  seem  able  to  get  free  transportation  who 
can  not  apparently  be  of  any  v^ue  to  the  railroad;  at  least  people  who  are  not  in 
a  pofiition  to  furnish  the  railroads  with  any  business.  He  thinks  that  newspaper 
men  do  not  generaUy  have  passes  in  his  region,  but  that  their  transportation  is 
mther  in  the  way  of  mileage.  He  notices  that  public  men  of  various  grades  are 
Hkely  to  get  them,  and  he  mentions  that  a  councihnan  in  St.  Joseph  was  able 
some  time  ago  to  accommodate  him  with  transx>ortation  from  St.  Joseph  into 
Nebraska  and  back.    (554, 555. ) 

C  Tidut  Inokeraffe. — 1.  Existence  and  character  of  evil. — Mr.  Blanch ard,  late 
commissioner  of  tne  Joint  Traffic  Association,  declares  that  the  practice  of  ticket 
brokerage  reduces  railway  revenues.  It  forms  the  basis  of  many  secret  and 
fraudulent  devices  which  result  in  unjustifiable  discriminations  in  fares.  Unau- 
thorized persons  secure  the  advantfU[e  of  special  rates  granted  to  trade  bodies, 
conventions,  etc.    Scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  in  order  to  procure  tickets. 

The  oppoitunities  for  ticket  scalping  are  made  very  numerous  by  the  practice 
of  issuing,  for  the  convenience  of  passengers,  through  tickets  for  long  distances 
over  various  routes.  Each  railway  offers  tickets  over  a  multiplicity  of  connec- 
tions. For  example,  a  ticket  may  be  sold  from  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  and  Toledo,  to  Cincinnati,  at  a  rate  based  upon  a  direct  route  to  Cin- 
cinnati. The  opportunity  for  using  the  various  coupons  for  scalping  is  mani- 
fest.    (621,  ($22.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  also  declares  that  railways  often  connive  with  ticket  brokers. 
By  furnishing  them  tickets  at  reduced  rates  a  company  is  able  to  violate  the  law 
bv  cutting  rates  without  due  notice.  This  practice  is  less  extensive  than  formerly. 
The  witness  refers  to  one  instance  when  a  new  line  was  opened  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  which  disposed  of  perhaps  10,0U0  tickets  directly  to  speculators. 
Afterwards  a  better  understanding  was  reached  between  the  competing  roads  and 
an  offer  was  made  to  redeem  these  tickets  at  a  profit  to  the  scalpers,  but  they 
refused  to  return  them.  Even  where  railroads  have  not  furnished  tickets  directly 
to  scalpers  they  have  sometimes  referred  passengers  to  brokers'  offices  as  places 
where  tickets,  as  the  result  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  selling  unused  parts  of 
tickets,  could  be  secured  more  cheaply.  These  practices  have  been  in  part  cur- 
tailed by  the  appointment  of  agents  to  visit  scalping  offices  and  *'  test  the  market. " 

Scalpers  also  secure  tickets  at  times  from  conductors  and  from  clerks  and  ticket 
distributers  in  the  general  offices.  The  witness  cited  one  particular  case  where  a 
chief  ticket  clerk  was  found  to  be  getting  three  times  his  salary  by  selling  tickets 
to  brokers. 

Scalpers  often  mislead  buyers  of  tickets  by  false  information  as  to  routes, 
checking  of  baggage,  sleeping  cars,  etc.  Railway  companies  are  ready  to  offer 
all  necessary  information  correctly.     (621-623,  666,  667.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Railway, 
declares  that  ticket  scalping  is  tolerated  in  no  other  country  and  should  be  abol- 
ished here.  There  should  be  national  legislation  on  the  subject  for  the  sake  both 
of  the  public  and  of  the  railroads.  There  is  always  more  or  less  transywrtation 
famished  by  dishonest  employees  of  railroads  to  ticket  brokers.  Moreover,  rail- 
road companies  often  secretly  assist  the  scalpers,  although  the  business  obtained 
in  this  way  is  less  than  that  which  the  public  gives  to  the  brokers.  Probably 
united  action  by  the  railroads  would  drive  the  brokers  out  of  business.     (489, 500. ) 

Bir.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  declares  that  this  practice  is  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  the  railways,  and  therefore  prevents  them  from  affording  as 
great  faicilities  to  the  public  as  they  could  otherwise.  In  fact,  if  the  practice 
abolished,  the  general  tendency  toward  lowering  passenger  rates  would 
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probably  be  somewhat  accelerated.  The  sale  of  nnnsed  parts  of  tickets  to 
scalpers  is  morally  wrong.  In  the  case  of  cheaper  through  tickets  and  return 
tickets  there  are  legitimate  reasons  for  granting  lower  rates.  The  ticket  is 
bought  with  the  supposed  intention  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  use  the  entire 
ticket,  and  he  is  actmg  fraudulently  if  he  stops  off  at  an  intermediate  station  or 
does  not  return,  and  sells  his  ticket.  Railways  themselves  are  usually  entirely 
willing  to  prevent  loss  to  a  man  who  finds  it  impossible  to  complete  his  journey 
by  refunding  to  him  such  a  x>art  of  the  money  paid  that  the  cost  of  his  transporta- 
tion to  the  point  reached  is  the  same  that  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  bought  a 
ticket  to  that  point  orinnally.    This  is  clearly  all  that  the  buyer  can  ask  for. 

The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  ticket  scalping  is 
that  certain  raUways  themselves  employ  the  ticket  brokers  to  sell  tickets  at  cut 
rates.  They  thus  escape  the  necessity  of  publishin^^  their  true  rates  and  giving 
the  due  notice  of  changes  required  by  law,  and  their  competitors  are  unable  to 
act  intelligently  in  meeting  them.  The  raUway  which  obeys  the  law  is  thus  at  a 
serious  diiradvantage. 

In  case  scalpers'  tickets  are  presented  to  a  railway  with  its  knowledge,  it  is  the 
usual  policy  not  to  recognize  them  unless  there  is  some  danger  that  a  court  deci- 
sion may  be  made  against  the  railway  for  refusing.  Railways  would  not  especially 
object  to  transferrinjg:  tickets  if  the  same  prices  were  received  for  the  transporta- 
tion. In  case  of  injurv  to  a  person  earned  on  a  scalper's  ticket,  the  raolway 
would  be  apt  to  claim  that  it  was  bound  by  no  liability.     (269, 272. ) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  also  considers  this  practice  injurious. 
It  constitutes  a  fip*eat  temptation  to  conductors  to  dispose  of  tickets  to  brokers. 
On  account  of  the  abuse  of  round-trip  tickets,  the  granting  of  special  low  rates 
for  excursions  is  considerably  checked.  It  would  be  in  this  special  regard  that 
the  general  public  would  be  benefited  by  abolishing  ticket  brokerage,  rather 
than  in  any  general  lowering  of  the  rates.  Ticket  scalping  cuts  into  the  revenues 
of  railways  very  largely. 

Although  a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  railways  made  it  a  practice  themselves 
to  sell  tickets  to  brokers,  most  of  these  have  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  apparently  not  common.  There  is  complaint  that  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
road stiu  sells  tickets  to  brokers.  The  railways  themselves,  nevertheless,  if  thev 
would  all  agree  to  limit  their  tickets  to  single  trains,  could  immediately  check 
the  practice  of  ticket  scalping.     (298, 294.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Go  wen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  practice  of  ticket 
brokerage  has  often  been  the  cover  for  many  illegitimate  practices,  although  this 
is  not  necessarily  true  of  the  business  of  the  brokers.  The  railways  formerly 
employed  brokers  during  rate  wars,  but  to  remove  the  connivance  of  the  railways 
would  not  destroy  the  brokerage  system.  Although  the  prohibition  of  ticket 
scalping  would  probably  not  lower  general  rates,  the  witness  believes  that  there 
are  cases  where  special  low  rates  can  not  be  given  for  fear  of  this  practice.  (309, 
810.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  since  the  railways  are  prohibited 
from  selling  tickets  for  more  than  the  advertised  rates,  they  should  be  protected 
against  sale  below  those  rates  bv  otiiers.  Although  brokers  do  some  honest  busi- 
ness, they  could  not  maintain  themselves  except  by  dishonest  practices,  such  as 
altering  the  dates  on  tickets.  To  some  extent  railways  doubtless  connive  with 
brokers  by  furnishing  them  tickets  at  cut  rates.     (333, 334. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  oi  Railroad  Trackmen,  declares 
that  ticket  brokerage  should  be  abolished  on  account  of  the  unnecessary  losses  to 
railway  earnings  arising  from  the  practice,  which  tend  to  reduce  wages  and  to 
cause  other  evils.     (708.) 

2.  Justification  of  ticket  brokerage, — ^Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chica^ 
Great  Western  Railway,  declares  uiat,  although  his  view  is  unpopular  with  rail- 
road men,  he  sees  no  reason  why  a  person  who  buys  a  through  ncket  and  only 
uses  part  of  it  should  not  sell  the  unused  part.  When  it  is  suggested  that  the 
ticket  be  redeemed  by  the  company,  the  reply  is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the 
company's  of&ce  or  to  make  the  arrangement.  To  punish  a  man  for  buying  and 
selling  the  unused  part  of  the  ticket  would  be  outrageous.  The  witness  presumes, 
however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  scalpers  is  given  them  directly  by 
the  railroads.    At  any  rate,  legislation  in  the  matter  is  not  desirable.     (457.) 

8.  Remedies, — Practically  all  the  witnesses,  expressly  or  by  implication,  favor 
legislation  prohibiting  ticket  brokerage.  They  mostly  are  willing  to  require  rail- 
ways to  redeem  unused  parts  of  tickete. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  railway  companies  are  unable  entirely  to 
check  the  scalping  of  tickets.  All  the  dijfferent  means  of  identifying^  holders  of 
tickete  are  evaded  in  various  ways,  some  of  which  are  specifically  mentioned.  The 
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railways  are  always  wiUinflr  to  return  to  the  holders  of  nnnsed  parts  of  tickets 
any  amonnt  not  exceeding  tne  fare  which  dnly  accrues  for  the  distance  actually 
trayersed.  In  &ct,  passengers  often  sell  nnused  tickets  for  less  than  the  rsdlways 
would  pay,  althongn  Mr.  Blanchard  admits  that  they  sometimes  save  money  by 
seOing  their  tickets.  The  railways  have  been  seeking  to  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  s^ping  by  the  sale  of  limited  tickets  at  reduced  fares.  These  tickets  are 
good  only  on  a  single  day,  and  can  not  well  be  sold. 

The  sngffestion  mat  ticket  scalping  be  checked  by  requiring  the  name  of  every 
man  whoouys  a  ticket  to  be  placed  npon  it  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
great  rush  of  traffic  at  many  ticket  offices.  The  same  difficulty  confronts  the 
proposition  to  have  the  selling  price  printed  on  the  face  of  every  ticket,  with  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  fare  accruing  on  each  coupon,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  any  coupon  will  be  redeemed. 

The  witness  is  not  certain  as  to  the  effect  of  the  purchase  of  a  scalped  ticket 
npon  the  liability  of  the  railroad  for  injury  to  a  passenger.  If  there  were  distinct 
frand,  as  by  the  signing  of  a  false  name,  the  railway  should  probably  be  exempt 
from  liabihty. 

Commenting  on  the  decision  of  the  court  of  apT^eals  of  New  York,  holding  the 
antiscalping  law  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  a  ticket  once  bought  becomes 
the  property  of  the  purchaser,  to  dispose  of  as  he  sees  fit,  Mr.  Blanchard  declares 
that  the  ticket  is  not  the  property  of  uie  purchaser,  but  of  the  carrier.  It  is  simply 
an  evidence  of  a  contract  of  transportotion,  and  the  railroad  has  the  right  to 
demand  its  surrender  when  the  contract  has  been  fulfilled.  The  railroad,  in  fact, 
could  take  up  the  ticket  when  the  train  first  started.  Freight  bills  of  lading  must 
be  surrendered  to  the  railway  when  the  goods  are  delivered.  No  one  would  think 
of  authorizing  the  scalping  of  freight  bills  as  the  scalping  of  tickets  is  author- 
ized. The  whole  system  of  ticket  orokerage  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness, 
immoral  and  illegal.     (622, 623,  666-671. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  states  that  during  the  recent  hearings  before  the  committees 
of  Congress  on  the  antiscalping  bill,  practically  all  of  the  newspapers,  mercantile 
associations,  railway  officers,  and  railway  commissioners  of  the  country  were 
strongly  in  ravor  of  the  bUl.  Ticket  brokerage  was  defended  by  not  over  8  rail- 
roads, and  was  chiefly  upheld  by  560  brokers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
only  proper  officers  to  sell  tickets  are  the  dulv  chosen  agents  of  railroads.    (621.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  (Central,  thinks  that  this  practice  is  one  of 
the  most  demoralizing  features  of  railway  business.  He  declares  that  it  has  been 
abolished  by  law  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  except  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Florida,  and  Indiana. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  that  brokers  deal  largely  in  forged  and  stolen 
tickets.    (227.) 

Mr.  BiBD,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  says  that  the  constant 
effort  of  the  railroads  to  limit  the  use  of  through  tickets  at  reduced  rates  has 
largely  lowered  the  profits  of  ticket  brokers,  although  there  are  special  cases 
of  sQch  low  through  rates.  Improved  methods  of  regulating  mileage  books 
have  also  made  it  more  difficult  to  transfer  them  through  ticket  brokers.  Thus, 
in  the  Northwestern  States,  a  "traveler's  permit"  is  issued,  by  which  the  pas- 
senger pays  always  his  local  fare,  but  has  the  amount  entered  in  a  little  book, 
and  after  traveling  2,(X)0  ndles,  can  get  from  the  railway  the  difference  between 
what  he  has  paid  and  the  special  2,000-mile  rate.  The  only  business  of  conse 
qoence  left  to  the  broker  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  railways  themselves. 
The  ori^:inal  practice  of  allowing  brokers  reasonable  commissions  for  selling 
tickets  in  times  of  rate  wars  was  not  especially  injurious,  but  in  many  cases 
the  commissions  offered  are  so  great  that  the  brokers  can  profitably  sell  tickets 
at  less  than  the  open  rates.  The  railroads  are  generally  in  a  position  to  stop 
this  practice.  The  strongest  lines  in  a  group  are  forced  to  follow  the  practices 
adopted  by  the  worst  and  weakest  lines.  The  witness  believes  that  legislation 
by  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  subject  is  desirable.     ^469.) 

Mr.  Rkaoan,  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  believes  that  it  should  be 
made  a  penal  offense  to  engage  in  the  business  of  ticket  scalping,  and  perhaps 
even  for  the  purchaser  of  a  smgle  ticket  to  sell  it  to  another  person.  In  that  case 
the  law,  like  that  in  Texas,  should  provide  that  the  purchaser  who  does  not  use 
a  ticket  can  have  it  redeemed  by  the  raUway.  Ticket  scalping  enables  railroads 
thcmselYes  to  underbid  each  other  and  make  discriminations,  and  leads  to  many 

tends.    (350.)  ^     ,:,  V. 

Mr.  Pkh  thinks  that  if  statutes  should  require  that  every  ticket  should  be 
stamped  with  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  and  that  an  unused  coupon  should 
be  redeemablie  within  80  days  by  railways,  the  practice  of  ticket  scalping  would 
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be  destroyed.  He  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  conix)el  railways  to 
redeem  small  parts  of  tickets  or  conpons.     (333,  334.) 

Professor  Johnson  believes  that  the  practice  of  ticket  brokerage  should  be 
done  away  by  law.  The  railways  are  imable  to  do  this  alone,  esx>ecially  because 
some  roads  are  always  sure  to  refuse  to  cooperate.  In  fact,  the  system  is  often 
employed  as  a  device  for  cutting  rates  in  order  to  get  business,  the  cuts  being 
concealed  in  this  way.  The  losses  which  railways  suffer  by  ticket  brokerage 
undoubtedly  tend  to  reduce  wages.    (60 ,  6 1 . ) 

Mr.  Sarobnt,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  this  practice  offers  a  convenient  way  for  evading  the  law  and  making  dis- 
criminations. Losses  caused  by  it  must  be  made  up  at  the  expense  of  someone. 
Those  who  live  in  large  places  secure  an  advantage  over  others.  Many  brokers 
resort  to  fraudulent  and  criminal  methods — forgery,  counterfeiting,  and  misrep- 
resentation. Employees  are  enticed  to  defraud  the  company  and  altercations 
with  passengers  are  caused.  Counterfeit  cards  of  membership  in  railway  broth- 
erhoods have  been  sold  by  brokers.    (70.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  has  found 
from  his  own  experience  that  tickets  for  any  considerable  distance  can  alwa^  be 
bought  from  scalpers  for  less  than  the  regular  fare.  Such  tickets  have  no  signa- 
ture, and  he  has  known  them  to  be  bought  bv  scalx)ers  directly  from  agents  who 
have  quoted  higher  rates  just  before.  He  believes  this  practice,  by  redacing 
railway  profits,  tends  to  keep  down  wages.    (46,  53.) 

Mr.  VANLANDINOHAM  favors  a  law  prohibitmg  ticket  scalping.    (214.) 

IX.  QENBRAL  LBQISLATION  CONCERNINQ  RAILWAYS. 

A.  Piindples  of  legiilation  generally. — 1.  Public  character  of  railways, — ^The  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  who  testified  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  control  over  railway  rates  and 
over  pooling  agreements,  as  well  as  the  requirement  of  publicity  of  railway 
affairs,  is  thoroughly  justified  by  the  public  character  of  railway  services.  Mr. 
Knapp  declares  that  various  practices,  discriminations,  etc.,  among  railways 
might  perhaps  be  justified  if  only  the  private  financial  interests  of  the  railways 
were  to  be  considered.  But  where  the  public  interest  is  concerned  such  practices 
must  cease.  The  impossibility  of  effective  competition  among  railways,  together 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  services,  renders  them  public  agencies.  The 
passenger  makes  use  of  the  railway  rather  by  virtue  of  his  political  rights  than 
by  contract.  The  passenger  ticket  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  receipt  than 
evidence  of  a  bargain.  Mr.  Clements  also  insists  that  if  the  public  has  any  rights 
at  all  with  regard  to  railways  it  has  absolute  right  to  inspect  and  control  them, 
subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  property  shall  not  be  confiscated  or  taken 
without  due  process  of  law.    (Knapp,  135, 189,  140;  Clements,  159.) 

Other  witnesses  often  refer  incidentally  to  the  public  character  of  railways  as 
justiMng  various  regulations. 

2.  Claim  of  railways  to  fair  treatment, — ^Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of 
the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says  that  cities,  States,  and  the  General  Government 
at  first  granted  all  sorts  of  privilee^es  and  advantages  to  railways,  but  that  after- 
wards the  attitude  of  the  public  changed  to  one  of  opposition.  Most  of  the  rail- 
ways first  constructed  sought  to  connect  imjwrtant  objective  points.  Their  local 
traffic  was  inadequate,  and  they  had  to  wait  for  a  long  time  before  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  the  territory  traversed  made  them  profitable.  Many  of  the  roads 
defaulted  in  their  interest  payments  and  were  reorganized.  There  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  charges  and  a  steady  improvement  in  service;  but  in  spite  of 
that  fact  public  appreciation  of  the  railway  service  has  lessened,  and  legislators 
have  been  inclinea  to  increase  restrictions  of  all  sorts.  The  railways  have  sought 
to  obttdn  legitimate  protection  in  exchange  for  their  services  and  in  view  of  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  them,  but  i^ey  are  met  with  constant  opposition.    (624, 

625.3 

Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  three  interests 
must  be  considered  in  attempting  regulation:  (1)  The  property  must  be  kept  up 
in  satisfactory  condition  so  uiat  passengers  can  be  carried  with  safety  and  dis- 
patch and  the  freight  handled  regularly  and  promptly.  (2)  The  employees  must 
be  paid  promptly  and  fairly  and  their  interests  protected.  If  the  revenues  are 
insufficient  to  pay  fair  wages,  the  character  of  the  service  is  injured  and  safety 
and  proper  transportation  lessened.  (3)  Patrons  must  be  served  at  a  cost  as 
reasonable  as  is  consistent  with  the  previous  requirements  and  with  a  fair  return 
to  the  investors  on  their  property. 

When  raUways  were  nrst  established  the  investment  was  a  hazardous  one; 
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eecurities  were  issued  vrith  little  regard  to  values,  and  in  many  cases  were  after- 
wards wiped  out  by  foreclosure.  The  new  owners  of  the  reorganized  companies 
endeavored  to  earn  an  income  in  any  x)ossible  way.  This  caused  public  dissatis- 
faction, and  the  courts  finally  held  that  the  railways  were  public  servants,  subject 
to  control  over  their  rates,  provided  a  fair  revenue  be  left  for  the  capital  invested. 
Many  States  appointed  commissions,  and  some  endeavored  to  fix  charges  abso- 
Intely  by  law.    The  latter  practice  has  been  largelv  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Ingalls  believes  that  the  public  character  of  railways  thoroughly  justifies 
any  necessary  regulation.  They  are  quasi-public  corporations  and  should  oe  man- 
aged to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  especially  with  their  thorough  knowl- 
edge. But  the  chief  legrislation  which  the  witness  considers  necessary  is  the 
legalization  of  pooling  in  order  to  prevent  the  existing  rate  cutting  and  ^sgrimi- 
nations.     (285,  286,  297. ) 

Mr.  KiPLEY.  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  railroads  are  entitled,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  to  ask  that 
one  of  the  following  courses  be  pursued: 

1.  Remove  the  restrictions  and  turn  the  roads  loose. 

2.  Accord  them  that  protection  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

3.  Buy  them. 

If  a  railroad  is  a  private  corporation  solely,  the  Gk)vemment  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  its  biuiness;  if  it  is  a  public  or  a  quasi-public  institution,  the  G-ov- 
emment  ought  to  protect  its  interests.  The  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  railroads  is  grossly  unfair  and  even  dishonest.  The  railroads  have 
restrictions  without  protection.     (594,  595.) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  that  the  state  has  not  assumed  in  this  country  to  regulate  the 
price  of  any  commodit^^  except  railroad  transportation.  If  the  revenues  of  a 
private  corporation  are  limited  b^  law  the  state  owes  that  corporation  protection. 
That  is,  the  Grovemment  has  no  right,  while  it  limits  the  charges  of  the  railroads, 
at  the  same  time  to  f orMd  them  to  adopt  reasonable  methods  for  maintaining  fair 
rates.  Nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to  maintain  fair  and  reasonable  rates 
has  ever  been  asked  by  the  roads.  The  roads  might  well  ask  for  more  than  the 
mere  permission  to  i)ool — ^for  instance,  laws  prohibiting  the  building  of  unnecessarv 
roads  and  confirming  each  existing  line  in  the  sole  occux)ancy  of  its  territory.    (594. ) 

B.  Woridjig  of  interstate-commerce  act — Mr.  Bulkchard  declares  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  has  been  effective  in  protecting  the  public  and  has  been  unjust  to 
railway  He  attributes  its  chief  failure  to  the  prohibition  of  pooling.  The 
exclusion  of  the  water  carriers  from  the  application  of  the  law  has  been  unfair 
to  the  railways.  The  law  did  not  foster  narmony  between  the  Government 
officers  and  the  caniers.  It  has  failed  to  prevent  discriminations,  in  spite  of  its 
severe  penalties,  because,  preventing  x>ooling,  it  has  not  enlisted  the  interests  of 
the  carriers.  Nevertheless,  the  act  has  been  beneficial  in  securing  greater  pub- 
licity of  rates,  in  checking  open  rate  wars,  in  more  fairly  adjusting  lon^  and  snort 
haul  rates,  and  in  its  educational  effect  upon  the  railways  and  pubhc  opinion. 
(657,658.) 

Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  the  conmiission  has  already  accomplished  much  good 
in  requiring  publicity  of  rates,  in  systematizing  accounts  ana  records,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  prosecuting  violations  of  the  law.  Its  x>owers  in  this  last  regard 
should  be  increased.     (282,  283. ) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  almost  inva- 
riably his  own  road  complies  with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  he  believes  that  most  railways  do  the  same.  The  commission,  in 
fact,  nsaally  agrees  with  the  position  taken,  at  least  by  his  own  railway.  If  not, 
publicity  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion  are  enough  to  enforce  the  commis- 
sion's  orders.     (236,  237.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  declares  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  very  few  complamts  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates.  Most  shippers  are  pow- 
erful enough  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  The  chief  value,  moreover,  of  a 
commission  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  is  that  it  brings  public 
(pinion  to  bear  upon  the  railwavs.  Most  of  the  important  work  of  the  commis- 
sion is  done  without  t^hnical  litigation.  In  95  cases  out  of  100  the  railways 
comply  with  suggestions  of  the  conmiission.     (314,  315. ) 

Mr.  Saboent,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  as  yet  the  ^terstate  Commerce  (I!ommission  has  scarcely  possessed  power  to 
accomplish  anything  except  to  collect  statistics.  It  has  had  a  beneficial  moral 
effect,  but  should  be  given  much  greater  power.  In  this  way  its  services  might 
become  of  great  value  to  the  country,  the  railroads,  and  the  employees.  The  wit- 
ness ^rould  not  favor,  however,  giving  the  commission  power  to  settle  disputes 
betrvreen  employees  and  railways.    (94.) 
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Mr.  KiNDEL,  a  manufactarer,  of  Denver,  thinks  that  the  interstate-commerce 
act  at  present  is  a  mere  farce.  The  long  and  short  haul  feature  seems  to  him  the 
most  important  part  of  the  law,  and  this  is  practically  not  carried  out  at  all. 
The  witness  thinks  that  the  amendments  proposed  in  the  CuUom  bill,  in  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress,  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  case  for  the  most  part.     (261.) 

Other  opinions  as  to  the  working  of  the  present  act  appear  m  connection  with 
arguments  as  to  proposed  changes. 

C.  General  amendmenti  proposed  to  intexttate-oommeroe  aet-^Mr.  Vanlandinoh AM, 
commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  traffic  bureau,  recommends  the  following  changes 
in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce: 

1.  The  findings  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  should  be  binding 
within  80  days  and  enforceable  at  law  unless  upon  appeal  to  the  courts  they  are 
found  to  be  unjust.  The  conmussion  should  not  have  the  authority  to  fix  rates  gen- 
erally, but  should  be  authorized  to  order  reduction  of  rates  found  to  be  exorbitant, 
and  to  determine  the  relation  of  rates  as  between  localities  and  commodities. 

2.  Absolute  publicity  E^ould  be  required  regarding  all  rates  or  regulations 
affecting  transportation,  whether  in  domestic  or  export  and  import  traffic.  The 
railways  at  present  hold  that  they  are  not  required  to  publish  their  export  rates. 
Railways  Ediould  also  be  required  to  furnish  to  shippers,  boards  of  trade,  etc.,  on 
request,  copies  of  all  tariffs  that  affect  such  shippers  or  members  of  such  organi- 
zations, whether  such  tariffs  apply  directly  to  the  locality  or  to  rival  localities.  At 
present  men  who  are  not  posted  ao  not  know  how  to  get  information  as  to  tariffs. 

3.  All  trcUffic  moving  by  rail,  or  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water,  including 
export  and  import  traffic,  should  be  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act, 
the  proportion  of  rates  accruing  to  the  inland  carrier  being  subject  to  the  same 
contiol  as  purely  domestic  traffic. 

4.  Railways  should  be  prohibited  frbm  making  lower  rates  on  grain  to  the  sea- 
board for  export  than  on  flour  or  grain  products  for  export. 

5.  The  peiudty  of  imprisonment  against  persons  who  payor  accept  less  than  the 
published  tariff  rates,  except  shippers  who  obtain  lower  rates  by  fraudulent  mis- 
representation, should  be  repealed.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  secure  testimony. 
Moreover,  the  imprisonment  clause,  az  regards  officers  and  agents  of  railroads, 
should  be  abolish^,  since  railway,  men  will  not  furnish  testimonyagainst  others 
so  long  as  it  remains.  There  should  be  substituted  fines  against  the  companies 
themselves  primarily,  and  also  against  their  officers,  those  against  the  companies 
being  not  less  than  $5,000,  or  double  the  revenue  receied  by  the  company  at 
unlawful  rates,  where  this  is  ^ater  than  $5,000. 

6.  Railways  should  be  permitted  to  agree  upon  reasonable  rates  and  to  maintain 
voluntary  associations  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of  such  rates,  the 
compilation  of  statistics,  and  the  transaction  of  other  joint  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  {pooling  is  not  necessary  or  desirable.  Agreements  of  this  nature  ^ould  be 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  subject  to  its  control. 

7.  There  should  be  no  change  requiring  longer  notice  as  to  redaction  or  advance 
in  tariffs  than  is  required  at  present. 

8.  Ticket  scalping  should  be  prohibited. 

9.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  required  to  render  its  deci- 
sions not  later  than  90  days  after  the  close  of  testimony,  unless  longer  time  is 
given  by  mutual  consent. 

10.  If  it  were  possible  to  require  the  various  States  to  repeal  all  laws  in  conflict 
witii  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  imd  to  adopt  it  as  law  lor  intrastate  business, 
or  if  it  were  x>ossiDle  to  transfer  the  entire  control  of  commerce  to  the  Federal 
Gk)vemment,  such  changes  would  be  desirable.    (212-214.) 

Mr.  Blanchabd,  while  opposing  most  of  the  suggested  extensions  ot  the  power 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  willing  somewhat  to  increase  its  pre- 
rogatives. He  thinks  that  proposed  amendments  to  the  act  should  be  made  only 
after  conference  between  the  various  interests  involved.  Railways  should  be  con- 
sulted as  well  as  shippers  and  the  general  public.  The  public  certainly  has  an 
interest  in  railway  affairs  which  justifies  regulations  but  the  lights  of  railways 
should  also  be  protected.  The  work  of  the  commission  has  hitnerto  been  very 
beneficial,  especially  by  correcting  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  both  the 
railways  and  the  public,  increasing  knowledge  on  both  sides.  The  railways  have 
usually  been  inclined  to  follow  tne  suggestions  made.  The  requirement  of  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  has  doubtless  been  beneficial.  An  amendment  to  the 
law  should  provide  for  more  frequent  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  railways,  in  which  perhaps  interested  shippers  might 
also  participate. 

The  commission  should  be  enlarged  to  seven  members,  especially  in  view  of 
the  increased  railway  business  of  the  country.    Some,  at  least,  of  these  members 
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dionld  be  railway  men.  It  is  as  absiird  to  constitute  a  railway  commission  witli 
a  provision  that  no  member  shall  own  a  share  of  railway  stocK  as  it  would  be  to 
exclude  army  officers  i^om  membership  in  a  committee  concerning  coast  defenses. 
The  interests  and  the  opinions  of  the  railways  wonld  thus  be  brought  into  touch 
with  the  commission.  It  would  be  possible  to  find  railway  officers  who  would  be 
impartial.  The  people  trust  their  Senators  and  Representatives  to  legislate  con- 
cerning industrial  interests  and  do  not  prohibit  them  from  holding  stocks  or  act- 
ingas  officers  of  corporations. 

The  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  should  provide  for  greater  publicity  by 
issuing  at  least  every  month  a  bulletin  stating  all  the  complaints  coming  before  it. 
These  statements  should  be  in  impersonal  form,  naming  only  the  points  and  rates 
complained  of,  and  not  naming  the  railways  or  the  complainants.  This  would 
have  a  very  desirable  effect  upon  public  opinion  and  would  tend  to  make  the  rail- 
ways more  conservative  and  careful  in  conforming  to  law.     (664, 665, 678, 679. ) 

Messrs.  Proutt  and  Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  agree 
in  believing  that  its  power  should  be  increased  if  effective  regulation  of  railway 
rates  is  to  be  secured.  Especially  if  the  railways  are  to  be  given  the  right  to 
pool,  the  commission  or  some  similar  authority  must  be  given  thorough  control 
over  pooling  contracts.  Inspection  of  books  by  representatives  of  the  commission 
is  especially  advocated,  as  weU  as  the  power  to  nz  through  rates,  which  is  now 
entirely  denied.     (150, 155, 158, 161. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  would  provide  uniform  classification,  with  Government  super- 
vision, in  the  belief  that  it  would  do  away  with  rate  cutting  in  many  cases  where 
classification  is  now  changed  to  produce  a  cut  rate.  He  would  have  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmiission  empowered  to  enforce  ite  rulings,  the  rulings  to 
stand  until  reversed  bv  the  courts.  He  would  introduce  Gk)vemment  inspection 
of  railroad  accounts,  bringing  the  records  of  the  roads  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Treasury  Depiuisnent,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  an  internal-revenue  tax, 
which  the  shipper,  if  necessary,  might  pay.  He  would  punish  infractions  of  the 
law  with  fines,  and  not  with  imprisonment;  he  thinks  we  should  get  conviction 
quicker  bv  releasing  the  shipper,  unless  he  can  be  shown  to  be  a  party  to  the 
naud.  He  is  not  clear  whether  the  words  '^  under  substantially  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions  "  should  be  eliminated  from  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
(547.) 

Mr.  DiCKiNBON  would  permit  the  railroad  companies  to  make  rates  in  the  first 
instance,  but  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority  to  revise 
rates,  and  to  enforce  their  decisions.  He  would  also  have  the  books  of  railroad 
companies  examined  by  €k>vemment  examiners.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  formerly  of 
opinion  that  unrestricted  competition  would  give  the  best  railroad  service,  but 
has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  railroads  should  be  placed  under  gov- 
ernmental control.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  in 
his  State,  Wisconsin,  in  favor  of  (jrovemment  control  and  of  the  increase  of  the 
lowers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  has  been  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  the  existing  troubles  in  transportation, 
and  that  the  railroads  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public,  would  be  benefited  by  a 
control  outside  of  themselves.     (549,  552.) 

Business  within  States, — "Mi,  Morton  declares  that  Federal  regulation  of  rail- 
way can  never  be  entirely  satisfactory  until  Confess  has  power  to  regulate 
bofflness  within  the  States,  as  well  as  interstate  traffic.  Rates  within  the  State 
are  intimately  related  to  the  interstate  rates.  For  instance,  rates  from  St.  Louis 
to  y«nmm  CJify,  entirely  within  Missouri,  are  and  must  be  on  the  basis  of  rates 
from  Chicagjo  to  Kansas  City.  Discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  are  often 
made  on  shipments  within  a  State,  there  being  no  law  against  them,  and  this 
affects  interstate  traffic  also.  Many  shipments  entirely  within  a  State  are  really 
only  the  banning  of  shipmente  of  an  interstate  nature.  State  railroad  commis- 
sioiis  often  take  action  wnich  practically  nullifies  orders  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Thus,  in  Texas  particularly,  the  State  commission  is 
inclined  to  regulate  rates  so  as  to  confine  business  as  far  as  possible  to  the  State 
and  its  citizens;  ''they  are  States*  rights  people."  In  Iowa  and  Nebraska  some- 
what the  same  tendency  exists.  The  witness  would  be  inclined  to  favor  a  consti- 
tnticmal  amendment  giving  Congress  power  over  all  railroad  business.  (492, 501, 
502.) 

Tdegrafh  and  express  companies, — ^Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  sees  no  reason  why  express  companies  could  not  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although  he  believes  there  are 
few  complaints  against  them.  The  control  of  telegraph  companies,  he  thinks, 
would  more  appropriately  be  given  to  the  Post-Office  Department.    (152. ) 
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D.  Proposal  to  give  final  powor  over  ratee  to  Interstate  Gommeroe  Commission. — This 
proposition  takes  the  form  of  giving  the  commission  power  either  to  fix  all  i*ates 
finally  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  fix  them  on  complaint,  without  appeal.  The  two 
forms  can  not  always  be  distinguished  in  the  discussions. 

1.  Advocated.— Mr,  Reagan,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas, 
believes  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  make 
and  maintain  freight  and  passenger  rates  as  regards  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  the  States  should  similarly  regulate  State  traffic.  He  considers 
this  entirely  practicable,  even  with  the  present  number  of  employees  of  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the  Texas  railroad 
commission.  The  decisions  of  the  commission  should  be  subject  to  apx)eal  to  the 
courts  on  questions  of  law  only,  not  on  questions  of  fact. 

Mr.  Reagan  also  believes  that  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  reduce  rates,  even  if  it  could  not  fix  them  generally,  would  go  far 
toward  remedying  existing  evils.  He  believes  also  that  the  commission  has  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge.  The  Texas  railroad  commission  exercises  abso- 
lute control  as  regards  shipments  within  the  State,  shipments  from  without  the 
State  to  points  within  the  State  being  out  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  deciding  as  to 
the  justice  of  rates  the  Texas  commission  is  forced  for  the  most  part  to  con- 
sider only  the  earning  capacity  and  expenses  of  the  railroad&  as  regards  their 
State  traffic.  Many  considerations  affecting  the  profits  and  character  of  the  busi- 
ness must  necessarily  be  disregarded  on  account  of  the  excessive  complexity  and 
detail.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  science  in  rate  making.  Rates  must  be  on  the  basis 
of  experience  from  day  to  day.  Unifonn  rates  on  all  classes  of  goods,  for 
example,  are  out  of  the  (question.  In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  all  theo- 
retical conditions  affecting  railwav  traffic,  but  the  actual  working  of  rates  can 
be  studied  by  experience.  Nevertheless,  the  reports  of  the  Teicas  railroad  com- 
mission do  show  statistically  many  of  the  controlling  influences  entering  into  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  questions  growing  out  of  competition  are  also  con- 
sidered in  fixing  rates.     (339, 345, 346. ) 

Mr.  WoFFiNDiN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  East-Bound  Freight  Committee, 
thinks  that  a  reasonable  rate  fixed  by  the  Government  might  benefit  the  strong 
roads  and  protect  them  against  weaker  roads  who  might  be  undertaking  to  reduce 
their  proportionate  expense  of  operation  by  cutting  rates  and  so  increasing  their 
tonnage.  He  sees  no  objection  to  governmental  fixing  of  rates,  provided  the  rate 
is  maae  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  roads  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the 
public.  He  has  no  reason  to  suppose  tnat  the  action  of  Congress  would  not  be 
reasonable  on  both  sides,  and  he  nas  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  facts  were 
properly  placed  before  a  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their 
action  would  be  reasonable.  His  experience  is  that  the  commission  has  always 
been  patient  in  hearing  both  sides.  He  thinks  the  reputable  roads  would  be  glad 
of  anything  that  would  insure  them  stable,  and  at  the  same  time  reasonaole, 
rates.  There  would  have  to  be  some  power  to  arbitrate  between  the  roads  and 
the  public,  and  he  does  not  see  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
not  be  as  able  to  make  a  proper  decision  as  any  other  body.     (566,  567.) 

Mr.  Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  practicable  for  the  commission  to  have  absolute  responsibility  for 
establishing  freight  rates  throughout  the  entire  country,  but  a  body  of  exi)erts 
could  be  appointed  temiwrarily  to  revise  existing  tariffs  and  classifications  with 
very  beneficial  results.  The  rates  then  establish^  could  be  revised  and  corrected 
from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  power  not  simply  to 
decide  that  a  x>articular  rate  is  unjust,  but  to  prescribe  a  rate  which  shall  he  in 
force  until  conditions  change.  The  commission  formerly  held  that  it  had  such 
authority  to  fix  rates  for  the  future,  and  frequently  did  so:  but  the  courts  after- 
wards decided  that  it  had  no  such  authority.  Virtually  the  commission  has  been 
deprived  of  almost  all  the  power  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  possess. 
(155, 158, 161.) 

Mr.  Kennard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  thinks  that  many  existing 
difficulties  concerning  freight  rates  and  classification  would  be  reme<Ued  by 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  revise  tariffs.  The  witness 
thinks  that  the  action  of  the  railways  in  making  classifications,  especii^ly,  is 
exceedingly  arbitrary.    ( 367. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr, 
RoNEMUS,  grand,  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  think  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  power  to  determine  freight  and 
passenger  rates  on  all  interstate  roads.    It  should  consider  the  actual  investment 
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in  the  roads  and  should  fix  the  rates  hi^h  enough  to  let  reasonable  wages  and 
other  expenses  be  paid  and  a  reasonable  dividend  be  earned.    (767, 771.) 

3.  Deprecated  or  criticised,— 'Mr,  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association,  opposes  strongly  the  proposed  extensions  of  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  declares  that  the  proposal  that  it  shall  fix 
rates,  either  directly,  in  the  first  instance,  or  hj  revising  and  changing  them  with 
conclasiye  authority,  is  a  proposal  to  place  legislative  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
commission,  and  that  it  should  not  possess  at  the  same  time  legislative,  judicial, 
and  administrative  powers.  The  enormous  complexity  of  rate  problems  makes  it 
out  of  the  question  for  a  small  bodi^  of  unskilled  men  to  determine  them. 
Review  by  the  courts  would  be  insufficient  protection  to  the  railways.  In  fact, 
the  only  case  where  the  courts  would  be  inclined  to  overturn  the  findings  of  the 
commission  would  be  where  the  railway  was  shown  to  be  operating  at  a  loss,  and 
thus  deprived  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  system  in  England,  which  is  often  appealed  to  as  justifying  added  powers 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  really  gives  the  railway  and  canal  com- 
mission only  judicial  powers  to  act  in  case  of  complaint.  So  far  as  rates  are 
fixed  by  GK>vemment  they  are  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  procedure  is 
verj  careful.  The  carriers  are  rec^uired  to  transmit  to  the  board  of  trade — an 
entirely  different  body  from  the  railway  and  canal  commission — their  classifica- 
tions and  schedules  of  rates.  The  board  must  hear  all  parties,  and  then,  if  it 
agrees  with  the  railways  as  to  the  proposed  schedules,  or  if  it  frames  others  for 
iteelf ,  embraces  them  in  a  '^  provisional  order  "  to  be  transmitted  to  Parliament  as 
a  bill.  In  Parliament,  if  there  be  any  objections  to  the  bill,  it  is  carefully  consid- 
ered by  a  select  committee,  and  the  rates  only  become  binding  after  adoption  by 
Parliament.  The  power  to  fix  rates  is  certainly  a  lejgislative  one,  and  it  is  entirely 
omt  of  harmony  with  our  principle  of  the  division  of  powers  to  give  that  authority 
to  an  administrative  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  especially 
if  it  be  also  given  judicial  power  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  claim  that  if  the  commission  were  given  power  to  fix  rates  it  would  merely 
act  in  case  of  complaint  in  changing  and  revising  the  rates,  is  scarcely  upheld 
by  the  previous  attempted  acts  of  the  commission.  At  present  it  has,  under  the 
law,  no  i>ower  to  make  rates  at  all,  and  yet  it  at  one  time  attempted  to  fix  the 
rates  on  all  classes  of  commodities  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  points  in  four 
Southern  States,  virtually  affecting  all  the  rates  to  the  South.  The  power  to 
change  a  rate  is  virtually  the  power  to  fix  rates.     (661-665, 675. ) 

Mr.  RiPLBY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  if  all  rates  were  enforced  as 
published,  but  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  intrust  the  fixing  of  rates  to  any 
governmental  bod^.  Conditions  vary  so  rapidly  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  in  the  rates.  The  business  is  a  sensitive  one,  and  the  same 
reasons  exist  for  qmck  action  in  the  changing  of  rates  that  exist  in  the  selling  of 
merchandise.  Chan^  should  be  made  honestly  and  publicly.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  however,  to  intrust  the  matter  to  anybody  many  miles  away.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  might  have  power  to  pass  on  the  rate  after  it  is  fixed. 
At  any  rate,  that  would  be  better  than  the  conditions  we  have  now.  It  is  a  power 
that  miKht  be  subject  to  very  ^eat  abuse,  and  it  is  a  larger  power  than  is  wielded 
by  the  President,  or  anybody  m  the  United  States.     (596,  597.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declsures  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  letting  the  G-ovemment  fix  the  maximum  and 
minimnm  rates  for  railways  unless  it  at  tne  same  time  fixes  the  prices  of  railway 
sapplies,  wages,  and  other  elements  of  cost.  He  is  willing  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  revise  rates  on  complaint,  and  apparently  that  its 
decision  should  stand  until  reversed  by  the  courts.  He  thinks  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  generally  have  been  wise 
and  beneficial,  both. to  the  public  and  to  the  railroads,  and  that  the  railroads  have 
osoally  followed  its  suggestions.  The  commission  should  have  power  to  declare 
rates  unreasonably  low  as  well  as  unreasonably  high.  A  low  rate  is  often  made 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  business  illegitimately,  to  the  injury  of  some  par- 
ticular industry  or  locality.  One  of  greatest  difficulties  met  by  railroads  is  to  fix 
lastly  the  relative  rates  from  competing  markets.  There  should  be  some  tribunal , 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  final  power  to  settle  disputes 
as  to  differentials  and  similar  questions.     (492, 495, 496. ) 

Mr.  Spenobr  does  not  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
be  able  to  adjust  railway  rates  throughout  the  United  States.  The  problem  is 
too  large.  Rates  can  not  be  fixed  arbitrarily,  but  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence on  the  basis  of  the  constant  friction  of  commerce  and  competition,  which 
only  the  ndlway  officers  can  understand.     (282.) 
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Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  says  it  would  be  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  task  for  five  men  to  fix  rates  gen- 
erally for  all  traffic.     (314, 315. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  Department  of  Agfricnltnre,  would  favor  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  rates,  but  he  believes 
that  in  each  case  careful  investigation  should  be  maae,  since  many  causes  affect 
the  justice  of  rates.  Blanket  orders  covering  a  large  number  of  rates  and  topics 
should  be  avoided.     (d9.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  would  be  willing  to  give  the  com- 
mission supervisory  power  over  pooling  contracts,  and  with  the  commission  as 
now  constituted  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  it  questions  as  to  the  relativity  of 
rates  between  commodities  and  localities.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
commission  to  fix  rates  generally,  the  matter  is  so  complex  ana  the  country  so 
large.  Nor  would  it  be  entirely  safe  to  give  the  commission  absolute  power  to 
reduce  rates  fixed  by  railways.  Railways  must  sell  their  transportation  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  the  difficulties  of  securing  entirely  just  rates  are  very  great. 
The  witness  admits,  however,  the  possession  of  public  franchises  by  the  railways 
and  their  quasi-public  character,  and  declares  that  the  railways  are  willing  to 
accept  reasonable  regrulations.  He  does  not  think  railways  would  object  if  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  go  into  immediate  effect 
until  overruled  by  the  courts  on  appeal.     (286, 237, 239. ) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  thinks  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  have  greater  power.  At  any  rate,  when  its 
decisions  are  ap];)ealed  to  the  courts,  the  trial  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  commission,  unless  some  new  issue  has  been  raised.  But  to  give 
the  commission  general  i)ower  to  make  rates  would  defeat  itself.  It  woula  be 
entirely  incompetent  to  handle  such  an  enormous  task.     (479.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
enlarged  by  gi>'ing  it  control  of  the  classification  of  freight,  of  pooling,  and  of 
rates.  He  would  not  allow  it  absolutely  to  fix  rates,  but  would  limit  its  power  to 
that  of  revision;  but  if  the  commission  declares  rates  or  pooling  contracts 
unreasonable,  they  should  not  go  into  force  until  upheld  by  a  judicial  body.  The 
membership  and  opinions  of  the  commission  are  constantly  changing,  and  although 
thev  have  greater  technical  knowledge  than  the  courts,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
make  their  decision  final.     (190-192.) 

Mr.  Carter  thinks  that  the  railroad  companv  should  be  permitted  to  arrange 
its  rates,  subject  to  reasonable  restrictions.  They  should  be  fairly  remunerative. 
They  should  be  such  that  all  shippers  over  the  line  might  have  the  advantages 
that  the  largest  businesses  have  to-day.  The  great  trouble  to-day  is  the  prefer- 
ences that  are  given.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the 
power  of  revising  rates.     (585. ) 

E.  Propotal  to  mak«  orders  of  Commifldoii  binding  pending  appeal. — Advocated. — It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  witnesses  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
be  given  power  to  enforce  ite  own  orders,  and  that  they  should  be  opei*ative  pend- 
ing appeal  to  the  courts.  This  is  especially  urged  by  members  of  the  commission 
itself. 

Mr.  Clements,  in  particular,  urges  that  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  operative  and  binding  until  reversed  by  some  court 
of  higher  authority.  At  present  the  railways  can  simply  disregard  any  action  of 
the  commission,  and  the  burden  is  upon  the  commission  to  bring  suit  and  have 
ite  order  enforced  by  the  courte.  The  matter  is  taken  up  practically  de  novo  in 
the  Federal  circuit  court,  and  may  then  be  apx)ealed  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme  C>ourt.  In  the  meantime  three  or  five  or  seven 
years  may  have  passed,  while  the  rates  complained  of  have  been  in  daily  continu- 
ous operation,  and  the  evil  effects,  for  which  immediate  remedy  was  desired,  have 
been  continuing.  Often,  in  fact,  by  the  time  a  decision  is  rendered  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  use.  Nor  is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  damages  for  the  injury  which  has 
occurred  by  any  means  a  sufficient  remedy.     (155, 156, 158, 161. ) 

Mr.  MosELET,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  declares  that 
experience  has  shown  the  need  of  further  powers  to  secure  effective  administration 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act.  The  act  requires  that  all  rates  shall  be  reasona- 
ble and  just,  but  the  Supreme  Court  in  1897  decided  that  the  commission  was  not 
authorized  to  prescribe  rates  for  future  observance,  but  only  to  condemn  rates 
already  existing  and  complained  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  recovered  a 
cent  from  the  carriers  on  account  of  unreasonable  rates,  because  of  the  large 
expense  of  litigation  and  because  a  person  who  pays  excessive  rates  often  shif to  the 
burden  on  the  consumer,  and  has  little  motive  to  bring  suit.    If  carriers  fail  to 
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comply  with  ordei-s  of  the  commission  snit  most  be  bronght,  and  the  average  time 
necessary  to  secnre  a  final  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  4  years.  In  the 
case  of  discrimination  it  is  held  that  the  railway  can  not  be  prosecuted  unless 
someone  has  paid  the  higher  rate.  The  published  rates  may  be  so  high  that  no 
one  ever  nses  them,  as  was  the  case  with  the  rates  on  cattle  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  where  the  shipping  was  entirely  controlled  by  a  monopoly. 
The  commission  should  be  authorized  to  make  its  orders  as  to  rates  effective  until 
the  carrier  shows  them  to  be  unlawful  before  a  court.     (41, 43. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  thinks 
the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  practical  finality  to  the  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Ck)mmission.  At  present,  where  railways  refuse  to  obey 
orders,  the  commission  is  forced  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  courts,  which  maintain 
that  they  have  a  right  to  hear  the  case  practically  as  a  new  one,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  commission's  decrees  enforced.  The  courts  are  not  experts, 
as  the  commissioners  are,  in  matters  of  transportation.  The  power  of  the  com- 
mission over  freight  rates  should  be  final,  although  it  should  be  exercised  with 
great  care.  The  courts  might  x)erhax>s  be  allowed  to  refer  matters  back  to  the 
commission  for  fiurther  consideration.     (103, 104.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  a  member  of  the  MUwaTlkee  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  has  watched  its 
workinflT.  He  thinks  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission 
should  be  strengthened.  It  should  be  permitted  to  revise  rates  in  particular  cases 
and  its  orders  should  go  into  effect  pending  appeal  to  the  courts,  since  otherwise 
the  railways,  as  at  present,  could  delay  cases  almost  indefinitely.  The  courts 
should  pass  only  upon  the  law  and  not  on  the  facts,  since  the  conmiission,  being 
an  exi)ert  body,  is  better  able  to  judge  these.  There  would  be  no  danger  of 
ultimate  injustice  of  the  orders,  since  rates  which  are  practically  confiscatory  are 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  injury  to  the  railroads  x>ending 
a  decision  would  be  much  less  than  that  to  the  pubhc  when  unjust  rates  are 
continued  x^ending  a  decision.  The  practice  of  fixing  maximum  and  minimum 
rates  to  be  appliea  in  general  sections  all  over  the  entiie  country  is  not  desirable, 
on  account  of  the  differences  in  conditions  in  different  cases.     (419-423.) 

Mr.  Sager,  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company,  Chicago,  says  that  the  millers 
generaUy  favor  giving  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission  jwwer  to  effectively 
carry  out  its  orders,  especially  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  milling  industry 
against  existing  discriminations.     (450,  454.) 

Mr.  VANL.ANDINOH  AM,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  declares  that  if  officers  of 
freight  bureaus  and  large  shippers  find  it  impossible  to  get  redress  of  grievances 
from  railway  companies  themselves  they  seldom  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  since  it  is  practically  powerless  to  remedy  existing  evils.  He 
recommends  the  grunting  of  power  to  the  commission  to  enforce  its  decisions 
mileaB  on  appeal  to  the  courts  they  be  proved  xmjust,  although  he  would  not  give 
the  commission  power  to  fix  rates  generally ,  but  only  to  act  on  complaints.     (212. ) 

Mr.  DorsMAK,  a  grain  shipper  oi  Chicago,  believes  there  should  be  a  uniform 
daasification  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  rates 
should  be  allowed  to  vary  in  different  sections  upon  the  same  classification,  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  commission's  deci- 
sion should  be  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  but  should  be  operative  until 
proved  unjust.  The  power  of  injunction  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  from  the 
courts  as  regards  rates  fixed  by  the  commission.  Delay  would  not  necessarily 
result  from  this,  since  the  courts  can  decide  emergency  and  constitutional  cases 
q;aic]dy.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  also  be  allowed  to  fix 
maximiini  and  minimum  rates  generally.  The  witness  is  not  an  advocate  of  low 
rates  simply.  The  business  community  can  not  get  proper  service  unless  the 
railroads  make  money.  Moreover,  Kooa  railroads  need  to  be  protected  against 
undue  rate  cutting  by  poor  ones,  and  to  this  end  the  witness  favors  allowing  the 
railroads  to  pool  with  proper  supervision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
(3»-d61.) 

Mr.  MalxiORT,  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  considers  that  the  interstate-commerce  law  is  defective,  particularly 
in  that  the  commission  lacks  the  power  to  enforce  its  findings.  He  cites  the 
experience  of  the  Chicago  live  stock  men  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  removal  of 
the  terminal  charge  of  |2  per  car  on  live  stock  at  Chicago.  This  charge  was 
impoBed  5^  years  oefore  Mr.  Mallory's  testimony.  It  had  been  declared  to  be 
mn^easonable  and  illegal  b^  the  Illinois  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  by  the 
United  States  court  at  Chicago  (though  this  decision  was  reversed  by  the  court 
of  pleas  on  a  technical  point),  and  then  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
When  Mr.  Mallory  testified  the  matter  was  still  in  the  United  States  courts. 
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Some  method  of  prompt  redress  and  of  preventmg  arbitrary  action  by  the  roads 
is  urgently  needed.     (587,  588.) 

Mr.  Baker  states  that  he  is  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Mallory's  views  as  to 
the  need  of  strengthening  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  as  to  give  a  prompt  and 
effective  remed^r  for  unjust  and  arbitrary  action  of  the  railroads.  He  believes 
that  the  same  views  are  practically  universal  among  men  in  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness. As  representative  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association,  he  participated 
in  the  recent  meeting  looking  to  action  for  securing  legislation  in  this  direction. 
He  believes  that  the  bill  which  his  association  supports  provides  for  public  inspec- 
tion of  railway  accounts.     (592.) 

Mr.  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Association,  is  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  authority  to  make  its 
orders  mandatory  until  reversed  by  some  court.  Although  some  of  l^e  investi- 
gations of  the  commission  have  had  a  beneficial  effect,  it  is  at  present  able  to 
accomplish  little.  The  millers  generally  favor  the  Cullom  bill  as  introduced  in 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and  commercial  organizations  and  farmers  are  generally 
in  favor  of  some  such  measure.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  many  of  the 
railways  would  strongly  oppose  such  a  change  in  the  law,  although  some  few  of 
them  would  do  so. 

This  witness  Ukewise  refers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  arrangement  by 
which  the  person  injured  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  appeal 
to  the  couits  to  enforce  the  order  of  the  commission,  the  case  being  taken  up  de 
novo  by  the  courts.     (246, 247, 250. ) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  mercnant,  considers  that  every  finding  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  go  into  effect  at  once  and  that  any  rate  fixed 
by  it  E^ould  stand  pending  appeal.    (585.) 

Mr.  MussELMAN,  president  of  the  Grand  Bapids  Board  of  Trade,  feels  that  to 
make  complaint  of  any  abuse  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  its 
lack  of  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  orders,  would  be  a  waste  of  energy. 
He  desires  that  the  powers  of  the  commission  be  enlarged  and  that  it  be  enabled 
to  make  its  orders  mandatory  and  operative.  He  believes  that  if  the  commission 
had  such  power  many  unjust  discriminations  would  be  speedily  remedied  and 
the  people^s  interest  would  be  better  guarded.     (557. ) 

Mr.  Stone  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  fix  a 
reasonable  rate,  after  a  hearing,  and  make  its  order  effective  pending  an  appeal. 
He  would  also  give  the  commission  powei  to  examine  the  accounts  of  raim)adfl 
as  the  accounts  of  national  banks  are  now  examined.    (537,  538.) 

Mr.  Inoalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  he  does  not 
think  that  5  independent  men  like  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  be  likely  to  make  rates  especially  unfair  to  rfdlways.  They 
could  not  make  rates  so  bad  as  some  of  the  railway  managers  themselves  if  they 
tried.  But  to  fix  general  tariffs  would  be  beyond  their  power.  The  work  is  very 
extensive  and  very  difficult,  and  tariffs  must  l>e  changed  continually.  The  witness 
would  be  willing  that  the  commission  should  determine  as  to  the  existence  of 
discriminations  between  localities  and  shippers,  or  should  decide  special  cases  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  rates.  Its  decision  could  remain  in  force  until  overruled  by 
the  courts.  The  decision  of  the  commission  as  to  rates  underpooling  agreements 
might  be  final.     <;299,  300.} 

Mr.  CowEX,  01  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  would  also  be  willing  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  decide  in  any  litigated  case  whether 
a  given  rate  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  the  decision  to  remain  in  force  pend- 
ing appeal  to  the  courts.  He  thinks  that  most  railway  men ,  however,  do  not  a^;ree 
in  this  opinion.  It  is  generally  opposed  by  the  Southern  and  Northwestern  Imes 
and  by  tne  New  England  roads,  while  the  roads  in  the  interior  sections  are  divided 
in  opinion.     (814,  315.) 

3.  Deprecated. — Mr.  Blanchard  thinks  that  the  demand  of  the  commission  that 
its  orders  should  go  into  effect  until  declared  unlawful  by  the  courts,  unless  on 
the  very  face  of  the  record  the  courts  should  declare  the  findings  erroneous,  is 
unjust.  The  court  could  seldom  say  that  an  error  or  injustice  was  diown  on  the 
very  face  of  the  record;  so  the  commission's  orders  would  usuallv  remain  in  force 
throughout  the  proceedings,  and  injustice  would  often  be  done  for  a  long  time  to 
the  railways. 

The  commission  in  its  past  actions  has  often  shown  itself  wise,  and  the  rail- 
ways have  usually  accepted  its  rulings.  Nevertheless,  it  haa  often  shown  that  it 
has  prejudged  the  case  and  has  been  biased.  The  decision  of  the  commission  is 
not  similar  to  that  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  since  both  parties  agree  to  submit 
the  question  in  the  case  of  arbitration  and  since  both  have  a  voice  in  the  selection, 
of  the  arbitrators.    The  witness  does  not  desire  that  the  railways  should  be 
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entirely  free  from  control,  bnt  he  is  not  willing  that  5  governmental  officers 
should  replace  them  as  managers  of  their  vast  property.  The  railways  certainly 
possess  some  vested  rights. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  farther  that  the  English  railway  and  canal  commis- 
sion, which  is  cited  as  justifying  increased  powers  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  is  different  in  its  constitution  and  powers  and  offers  no  precedent. 
The  E^lish  body  consists  of  two  commissioners  who  hold  office  during  good 
behavior,  and  three  ez-officio  members,  who  are  at  the  time  and  continue  to  be 
judges  of  the  Bux)erior  courts,  and  who  act  for  5  years.  One  of  the  appointed 
commiasioners  must  have  had  experience  in  railway  affairs.  The  commission,  as 
thus  constituted,  is  evidently  more  a  judicial  body  than  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Moreover,  the  English  conmiission  has  no  administrative  powers, 
but  only  judicial  powers.  For  the  most  part  it  can  act  only  in  case  of  complaint, 
although  it  has  certain  powers  as  to  approving  agreements  between  railways, 
ordering  through  rates,  and  ordering  cnanges  m  canal  rates  in  case  a  railway 
owns  a  cuial  and  tries  to  divert  traffic  from  it  to  the  railway.  It  is  not  charged 
with  detecting  violations  of  the  law  itself  and  has  no  autnority  to  investigate 
accounts  or  institute  complaints  in  its  own  name.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  has  large  administrative  and  inquisitorial  powers, 
which  have  a  strong  tendency  to  deprive  it  of  the  judicial  temperament.  In  fact, 
to  permit  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  render  finsd  judgment  against 
a  railroad  would  be  like  fdlowing  a  party  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause  or  like  per- 
mittiii^  a  nLan  to  be  convicted  of  murder  by  the  grand  jury  which  indicted  him. 
There  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  British  railway  and  canal  commission 
as  to  questions  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  itself  constituted  as  a 
a  judicial  body. 

Mr.  Blancluu-d  points  out  further  that  the  conditions  of  railway  traffic  in  England 
are  different,  so  tnat  greater  restrictions  upon  railway  rates  would  be  justifiable 
there  than  in  this  country.  The  freight  rates  are  about  double  those  in  this  coun- 
try. The  railways  are  more  fully  protected  in  many  regards  by  the  law.  Thus 
their  stations  are  more  carefully  policed,  the  liability  for  damages  is  more  fairly 
interpreted,  etc.  Moreover,  the  construction  of  new  competing  roads  is  carefully 
reflated.  Before  a  line  can  be  built  it  must  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  reason- 
ame  public  requirement,  while  with  us  the  building  of  parallel  lines  is  often 
unwisely  encouraged.  Mr.  Blanchard  also  speaks  in  some  detail  of  the  permission 
of  pooling  in  EngUmd.     (659-665. ) 

Mr.  Spenceb,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  does  not  believe  that  the  commission 
should  be  permitted  to  amend  and  rectify  rates,  except  under  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  courts,  while  its  decisions,  if  appealed  from,  should  not  remain  in  force 
until  upheld  bv  the  court.  Otherwise  the  railway  may  have  suffered  for  two  or 
three  years  by  being  forced  to  maintain  an  unreasonably  low  rate  pending  the 
triaL  If  a  shipper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  injured  during  the  duration  of  the  suit 
he  can  collect  oamages.  If  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  debt  he  will  not 
taike  the  trouble  to  coUect  them,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  railways  should  pay 
him  what  is  not  due.  The  members  of  courts  are  supposed  to  be  trained  jurists', 
and  they  have  a  greater  responsibility  than  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Gommission.  If,  however,  the  commission  itself  were  constituted  as  a 
ooort,  with  life  membership,  and  with  a  court's  i)owers  and  responsibilities,  the 
witness  would  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  of  reasonable  rates  to  its  final 
decision.     (282,288.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  thinks  that  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  should  be  left  to  the  courts.  He  would  not  have  the  rail- 
roads compelled  to  conform  to  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission  until  the  courts 
should  rule  otherwise.  He  does  not  think  it  possible  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  have  properly  in  view  the  tonnage,  the  expenses,  the  risks,  and  all 
the  circumstances  wnich  make  a  given  rate  necessary.     (558, 560.) 

Mr.  Sticknby,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  declares  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  all  the  powers  it  ought  to  have.  Never- 
theless, it  is,  as  a  whole,  little  more  than  a  farce,  although  it  has  had  some  educa- 
tional influence.  Its  x)owers  ought  not  to  be  final,  since  in  taking  evidence  it  does 
not  follow  the  rules  of  courts.  In  fact,  the  less  government  interference  in  the 
case  of  railways  the  better.    ( 463. ) 

7.  PoUkitj  of  meocfoatM  aadbooki.— i4dT70ca^ed.— All  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
ConuneETce  Ckranmission  who  appeared  before  the  Industrial  Commission  believe 
that  the  essentially  public  character  of  railway  service  justifies  the  requirement 
of  mnch  greater  publicity  of  railway  affairs  than  is  now  secured.  No  effective 
r^^nlation  is  possible  witnout  thorough  knowledge.  This  publicity  can  be  best 
promoted  by  permitting  public  examiners  to  inspect  the  books  and  accounts  of 
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railroads  at  an^  time.  Such  inspection  is  folly  as  justifiable  in  the  case  of  rail- 
ways, with  their  immense  influence  upon  the  public  welfare,  as  in  the  case  of 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  Government  insx)ection  of  these  latter  concerns 
has  been  distinctly  beneficial.  Many  criminal  violations  of  law  by  railways,  such 
as  |2n^anting  of  rebates,  are  covered  up  by  deceptive  entries  in  the  books,  and  can 
not  be  ascertained  readily  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  books  are  brought 
into  court  in  case  of  suits.  It  requires  erpert  skill  and  often  long  investigation 
to  make  the  publicity  of  books  effectively  beneficial.  In  connection  with  such 
a  system  of  inspection  the  requirement  of  uniform  methods  of  bookkeeping  might 
be  advantageous.  Mr.  Clements,  however,  does  not  think  that  publicity  alone, 
without  power  to  punish  or  regulate,  would  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for  existing 
abuses.    (Knapp,  144 ;  Clements,  159, 160. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb  thinks  the  nowers  of  the  Commission  to  secure  statistics  and  to 
inspect  accounts,  etc., should  be  extended.  For  instance,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
the  freight  rates  on  different  classes  of  traffic  for  through  and  local  business, 
which  we  are  not  now  able  to  ascertain.     (104.) 

Professor  Johnson  declares  that  publicity  is  essential  as  the  very  foundation  of 
supervision  by  public  authority.  Kates  published  must  be  strictly  observed,  and 
accounts  of  railways  must  be  open  to  inspection  to  show  such  observance.     (68.) 

Professor  Seligman  thinks  that  the  prescription  of  uniformity  of  accounts,  and 
Government  inspection  of  accounts,  of  transportation  companies,  are  not  only 
advisable  but  imperatively  necessary.  Such  regulations  would  not  only  be  useful 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  but  they  are  needed  on  account  of  many  otiier  questions 
of  the  relations  between  railways  and  the  Government.     (605.) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Che8ai)eake  and  Ohio,  believes  that  the  public 
character  of  railways  justifies  the  most  thorough  possible  publicity,  and  that 
publicity  is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  all  existing  evils.  He  advocates  the 
examination  of  the  books  of  railways  by  public  inspectors  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  books  of  banks  are  examined.  The  various  scandals  and  false  accountings,  with 
their  injustice  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  stockholders  and  investors,  would 
thus  be  prevented,  ana  discriminations  also  would  be  checked.    (287, 297, 298, 301. ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  publicity  is  the  chief  remedy 
for  discriminations  as  well  as  for  unjust  rates  and  other  abuses.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  discriminations  were  abolished,  nine-tenths  of  the  problem  of  Government 
supervision  of  railroads  would  disappear.  The  witness  recognizes  the  fact  that 
railways  are  quasi -public  corporations,  and  that  if  rates  actually  became  burden- 
some direct  legislation  would  be  justifiable,  but  he  thinks  that  rates  are  not 
often  unreasonable,  and  that  publicity  is  a  suifficient  remedy.  He  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  inspectors  who  should  examine  the  books  of 
railways,  provided  they  would  use  ordinary  respect  for  the  private  part  of  the 
business,  especially  not  revealing  information  to  competitors.  To  some  extent 
the  railways  might  evade  the  inspection  by  various  methods,  and  for  this  reason 
the  witness  thinks  that  the  criminal  phase  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  should 
not  be  abandoned.     (274,  278.) 

•  Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa.  Fe,  believes  that  the  more 
publicity  is  required  of  railroads  the  better.  The  immense  importance  of  railway 
rates  and  of  fair  treatment  of  all  shippers  justifies  the  requirement  of  such  pub- 
licity.    (500.) 

Deprecated.—Mr,  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  does  not 
approve  of  requiring  the  books  of  railways  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  exam- 
iners, although  as  far  as  his  own  road  is  concerned  there  is  notmng  in  the  books 
which  the  world  can  not  see.  Competitors  might  be  given  information  to  the 
detriment  of  the  railway  under  this  system.  The  sworn  statements  made  to  the 
various  State  railway  commissioners  and  to  the  National  Government  already  give 
aU  necessary  information.     (237,  238.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  inspection  of  rail- 
way books  by  public  officers  would  not  accomplish  any  particular  good,  although 
it  mi^ht  prevent  suspicion  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  is  not 
especially  objectionaole.  At  present  people  wishing  information  concerning  rail- 
ways consult  Poor's  Manual  rather  than  the  publications  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  other  official  bureaus.     (317,  318.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  opposes  the  inspection  of  rail- 
way accounts  by  Government  officers  or  any  interference  by  Government  with 
grivate  business  affairs.    He  even  thinks  that  the  national-bank  examiners  have 
urst  more  banks  than  they  have  ever  saved.     (464. ) 

O.  Hatiomal  oluurters.— Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association,  thinks  that  national  charters  for  interstate  railways  would  be  unde- 
sirable.   There  would  result  a  constant  conflict  with  the  rights  of  the  State. 
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Moreover,  there  are  important  railroads  which  lie  wholly  within  one  State,  and 
yet  do  a  large  interstate  traffic.  Fnrthermore,  incorporation  under  national  laws 
would  give  an  erroneous  feeling  that  the  National  Government  had  a  right  to 
control  the  traffic  within  the  States  upon  such  railroads. 

H.  State  railway  cOTiimiwrioni. — Mr.  Beaqan,  of  the  Texas  railroad  commission, 
believes  that  Congress  should  prohibit  the  Federal  courts  from  issuing  injunctions 
during  the  pendency  of  suits  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  rates  fixedby  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  State  railroad  commissions,  until  the  rates  have 
been  found  unjust  or  illegal.  Some  deference  is  due  to  the  actions  of  railway 
commissions,  and  the  power  of  injunction  is  too  great  and  too  dangerous  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  &ny  one  judge.     (344. ) 

The  Texas  railroad  commission  has  absolute  power  in  fixing  rates,  subject 
only  to  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  constitutionality  of  the  statute  was  upheld  in 
the  case  of  Rea^n  v.  The  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  railwavs  at  first  opposed  the  law,  but  most  of 
them  now  claim  that  it  is  beneficial  to  them  as  well  as  the  public,  stopping  the 
cutting  of  rates  and  the  wasting  of  revenue.  The  commission  has  power  to 
examine  the  books  of  railways,  and  has  used  it  to  advantage;  and  Mr.  Reagan 
^▼ors  giving  similar  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  (339,  44, 
3400 

X.  TAXATION,  ESPBCIALL7  AS  APPLIED  TO  RATLWAYS. 

A  OcBoal  dlfeoiiiaa  of  railway  tazatimi. — Professor  Selioman,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
yersity ,  presented  a  general  discussion  of  corporate  and  especially  railway  taxation. 

1.  General  principles  of  taxation, — Professor  Seligman  considers  that  taxation 
is  not  only  to  be  utilized  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  also  for  such  social  purposes  as 
are  approved  by  the  majority.  There  are  two  classes  of  thought  on  this  subject 
throughout  the  world.  One  is  that  of  the  extreme  individualists,  such  as  Hon. 
David  A.  Wells,  who  believe  that  as  soon  as  taxation  is  used  for  other  purposes 
than  revenue  it  is  not  taxation  but  confiscation.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
socialists,  who  maintain  that  the  great  problem  to-day  is  the  social  and  economic 
problem;  and  that  a  tax  is  not  a  tax  unless  it  has  a  social  object.  Professor  Selig- 
man thinks  the  great  mass  of  scientists  and  statesmen  will  confess  that  both  the 
theory  of  the  subject  and  the  history  of  the  world  show  that  taxation  must  be 
utilised  for  both  purposes;  that  the  primary  end  is  to  secure  revenue,  but  that  we 
must  not  shrink  from  utilizing  taxation  for  any  desirable  end  for  which  taxation 
is  a  workable  means.     (605. ) 

The  difficulties  of  taxation  problems  arise  largely  from  the  fact  that  our  legal 
and  constitutional  conditions  are  not  in  harmony  with  our  economic  conditions. 
In  the  long  run.  law  is  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  economic  conditions.  As 
economic  conditions  change,  the  law  necessarily  follows.  But  the  change  takes 
time,  and  in  the  interval  of  maladjustment  we  are  subject  to  evils  such  as  we  see. 
(602.)  The  tax  situation  may  be  much  improved  if  the  legislators  will  realize 
that  they  can  take  onlj  one  step  forward  at  a  time.     (608.) 

The  wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  consists,  far  more  largely  than  in  past 
times,  of  what  is  known  as  personalty.  The  largest  part  of  this  personalty  under 
modem  conditions  consists  of  corporate  securities.  The  problem  of  just  taxation, 
therefore,  is  very  largely  the  problem  of  corporation  taxation.     (599.) 

The  problem  of  corporation  taxation  may  oe  approached  from  several  points  of 
view.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  general  question  of  revenue — what  revenue  we 
can  get  or  ought  to  get  from  transportation  and  other  corporations;  second,  there 
is  the  question  of  justice  to  the  various  individuals  interested  in  the  corporations. 
There  are  also  questions  of  a  different  class  arisinp^  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Government.     (599.) 

2.  federal  and  State  taxation. — Professor  Seligman  considers  it  a  primary  prin- 
<npal  that  the  Federal  Gtovemment  and  the  State  governments  should  draw  their 
revenues  from  different  sources  so  far  as  possible.  He  points  out  that  this  has 
always  been  our  general  policy.  The  Federal  Government  has  largely  depended 
upon  the  so-called  indirect  taxes,  and  has  seldom  touched  those  sources  of  taxa- 
tion which  are  depended  on  by  the  States.  He  considers  it  an  unfortunate  excep- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  has  recently  levied  a  tax  on  inheritances.  In 
our  leandiDg  States,  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  there  is 
a  well-marKed  tendency  to  derive  State  revenues  in  increasing  proportions  from 
inheritances  and  corporations,  relegating  the  general  property  tax  to  the  local 
divisions.  This  is  a  wise  policy,  and  Federal  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
would  brinx  in  a  further  disturbance  of  it  by  interfering  with  the  power  of  the 
States  to  collect  a  large  portion  of  their  revenues  from  corporations.    This  seems 
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a  sufficient  reason  why  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  should  not  make  taxation  of 
corporations  a  source  of  revenue,  though  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Federal  taxa- 
tion might  well  be  laid  on  corporations  for  other  purposes.     ^509,  600.) 

On  the  other  hand  Professor  Seligman  does  not  consider  tnat  anv  difficulty  is 
likely  to  arise  from  constitutionsd  impediments  to  taxation  of  railroads  by  the 
United  States.  The  Government  has  a  right  to  tax  any  corx>oration,  whether  cre- 
ated by  itself  or  not.  The  gross  receipts  tax  during  the  civil  war,  though  eco- 
nomically a  direct  tax,  was  considered  by  the  courts  an  indirect  tax  and  consti- 
tutional. The  stionp  tax  has  recently  been  upheld  as  a  tax  on  business,  and  the 
GK>vemment  is  now  taxing  inheritances;  though  the  constitutionality  of  this  tax 
is  stiU  unsettled.    (608. ) 

8.  Interstate  comj^ications^Iknible  taxation, — The  problem  of  corporate  tax- 
ation is  much  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  corporation  may  have  its  le^l  situs 
in  one  State  and  its  actual  property  in  another,  and  may  be  owned  in  a  third.  So 
far  as  domestic  corporations  are  concerned  the  State  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  levv 
a  franchise  or  excise  tax,  measured  by  the  total  receipts  of  the  corporation.  A 
tax  can  not  be  levied  by  a  State  upon  gross  receipts,  so  far  as  those  receipts  are 
derived  from  interstate  commerce.  But  throu&^h  a  fiction  of  the  law,  a  tax  under 
the  name  of  a  franchise  tax  or  an  excise  tax  is  held  to  be  valid,  though  the  value 
of  the  franchise  or  excise  is  measured  by  the  gross  receipts.  Such  a  tax,  how- 
ever, can  be  levied  bjr  any  State  only  upon  corporations  which  it  has  chartered. 
Under  modem  conditions  a  large  part  of  the  corporations  doing  business  in  any 
State  are,  as  a  rule,  chartered  ^by  other  States.  A  franchise  tax  upon  such  for- 
eign corporations  is  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  tax 
upon  business;  and  it  can  not  be  levied  upon  receipts  derived  wholly  or  in  part 
m>m  interstate  commerce.  It  results  that  a  great  mass  of  corporate  business  can 
not  be  reached  by  any  tax  on  receipts.  Some  States  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
by  taxing  the  corporations  upon  valuation  or  upon  capital  stock,  and  m  some 
cases  also  upon  bonded  indebtedness .    ( 600 ,601 . ) 

Again,  the  taxation  of  corporations  which  do  business  in  several  States,  upon 
their  capital  stock,  is  subject  to  great  difficulties  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  upon  which  the  tax  should  be  levied.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  does  business,  perhaps,  in  every  State.  If  its  entire  stock  were  taxed 
in  every  State,  the  company  would  be  taxed  50  times.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
in  the  last  few  years,  as  in  the  taxation  of  express  and  telegraph  companies  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  to  tax  that  proportion  of  the  valua- 
tion which  is  employed  within  the  State.  In  the  case  of  transportation  com- 
panies this  proportion  is  measured  by  mileage.  While  a  division  on  the  basis  of 
mileage  is  not  altogether  fair,  and  would  be  entirely  unfair  if  it  were  extended 
to  small  subdivisions,  some  of  which  include  great  terminals,  it  serves  tolerably 
as  a  basis  of  State  taxation.  It  seems  the  only  practical  way  to  levy  a  tax  based 
ux>on  the  value  of  a  corporation's  capitalization.    (601, 603, 604. ) 

The  same  difficulties  in  avoiding  or  adjusting  double  taxation  which  we  have 
in  the  United  States  are  found  in  all  modern  federal  governments.  They  are 
found  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  will  appear  in  Australia  under  the  new 
form  of  government.  They  are  perhaps  most  prominent  here,  because  the  legal 
idea  of  State  sovereignty  is  strongest  here.  In  Canada,  where  the  provinces  are 
not  legally  sovereign,  the  problem  does  not  exist.     (600.) 

Professor  Seliqman  suggests  two  general  lines  in  which  advance  toward  the 
correction  of  the  evils  of  double  taxation  may  be  made.  One  is  to  try  to  secure 
uniformity  of  State  action ,  perhaps  through  Federal  pressure.  Many  of  our  exist- 
ing evils  arise  from  the  diversity,  complexity,  and  opposition  between  our  State 
laws.  If  the  Federal  Government  would  enact  a  law  for  the  calling  together  of 
annual  conventions  of  State  commissioners  to  meet  with  Federal  commissioners 
who  should  be  appointed,  and  to  consider  the  questions  involved  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  utility,  the  views  of  the  State  executive  authorities  ana  ulti- 
mately the  action  of  the  State  legislatures  might  gradually  be  brought  into  har- 
mony and  unity.  A  Federal  officer  or  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose 
would  be  desirable,  because  Federal  officers  would  naturally  take  the  national 
rather  than  the  State  point  of  view. 

The  second  way  would  be  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Federal  authority. 
While  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  National  Government  to  make  corporations  a 
source  of  direct  revenue  to  itself,  it  mi^ht  make  itself  an  agency  for  collecting 
revenues  from  them,  to  be  afterwards  dLstributed  to  the  States.  Such  a  plan  is 
followed  in  England  as  to  the  inheritance  taxes,  and  Germany  and  Switzerland 
follow  a  similar  plan  to  some  extent.  In  our  own  country  we  have  the  precedent 
of  a  distribution  of  money  by  the  Government  to  the  States.  While  the  witness 
would  not  advise  the  adoption  of  this  plan  until  the  futility  of  the  first  plan  has 
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been  shown,  he  would  consider  it  perfectly  legal  and  constitntional  and  an  avail- 
able way  out  of  our  difficulties  if  no  better  way  is  found.  If  it  were  adopted,  the 
rights  of  the  st<x;k  and  bond  holders,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  railways,  ought 
to  be  considered  in  arranging  the  division.     (602, 603, 607-609.) 

4.  Taaxition  of  capital  stock  and  bonds. — Professor  Seligman  would  consider  it 
best  to  tax  the  martet  value  of  capital  stock  rather  than  its  par  value.  He  con- 
siders tliat  every  real  economic  increase  of  capital  ought  to  be  taxed.  Water  is 
not  an  economic  increase  of  capital,  because  it  does  not  increase  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  company.  A  tax  upon  watered  stock  might  perhaps  be  desirable 
to  check  watering;  at  least  that  end  is  desirable.  The  difficulty  is  that  a  tax 
would  strike  the  honest  in  trying  to  reach  the  dishonest.  There  may  be  an  increase 
of  capital  which  seems  to  be  water  and  yet  is  not.  We  may  not  be  able  to  tell 
nntil  some  years  have  elapsed.  It  is  true  there  is  sometimes  an  increase  of  capital 
stock  for  mere  jobbing  purposes,  and  this  may  for  the  time  being  increase  the 
credit  of  the  stock,  and  cause  it  to  sell  at  higher  rates.  But  it  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  fictitious  and  what  is  actual  capital.  The 
Massachusetts  method  of  dealing  with  six)ck  watering  is  better.     (609, 610.) 

Professor  SeU&^an  says  that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  tax  corporations 
npon  capital  stock,  excluding  bonds.  Two  corporations  may  have  each  a  capital 
stock  oi  $100,000,  but  one  may  have  a  further  working  capital,  represented  by 
bonds,  of  $200,000.  The  second  corporation  has  an  actual  capital  three  times  as 
great  as  the  first.  The  particular  form  of  document  issued  to  investors  does  not 
afTect  the  economic  conoitions  of  the  problem.  The  second  corporation  ought  to 
pay  three  times  as  much  tax  as  the  first.  But  the  United  States  courts  have  held 
that  a  tax  upon  the  bonds  of  a  foreign  corporation  is  a  tax  upon  the  bondholders; 
and,  consequently,  since  the  State  has  sovereignty  only  witnin  its  own  borders, 
no  State  can  reach  corporation  bonds  which  are  held  outside.  However  defensi- 
ble this  decision  may  ho  legally,  it  is  economically  incorrect.  The  possibility  of 
a  just  system  of  taxation  oased  on  capitalization  is  destroyed  by  it.  If  you  try 
to  tax  corporation  bonds,  and  can  tax  them  only  so  far  as  they  are  owned  within 
the  State,  you  will  soon  have  no  bonds  within  tne  State  to  tax.     (601, 608.) 

5.  Tojcation  of  net  receipts. — Professor  Seligman  considers  the  taxation  of  net 
receipts  more  equitable  than  any  other  system.  Everywhere  else  in  the  world 
where  transportation  companies  are  taxed,  with  the  exception  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  tax  is  bas^  somewhat  on  the  net  receipts.  He  does  not  consider, 
however,  that  under  our  present  conditions  such  a  tax  is  practically  desirable. 
The  great  corporations  could  easily  succeed  in  so  scaling  down  the  nominal  net 
receipts  that  they  would  not  have  any  receipts  to  tax.  The  difficulty  would  appear 
especially  in  the  case  of  manufacttiriug  corporations.  In  order  to  make  the  tax 
6ncc^»sful  as  to  any  class  of  corporations,  uet  receipts  would  have  to  be  defined  as 
they  never  have  been  defined  before,  even  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Yet  it  would  be  possible  by  careful  statutory  definition  of  net  receipts, 
l^  prescription  of  uniformity  of  accounts,  and  by  Government  inspection  of 
accounts,  to  reach  such  a  public  knowledge  of  the  net  receipts  of  quasi-public 
corporations  as  diould  make  the  tax  on  their  net  receipts  practicable  and  just. 
(604,603.) 

6.  Taxation  of  gross  receipts  of  railroads. — Professor  Seligman  says  that  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  taxation  of  net  receipts  have  led  the  most  of  our  States, 
80  tsar  as  they  tax  receipts  at  all,  to  base  the  tax  on  gross  receipts.  This  system  is 
theoretically  far  less  good,  but  has  many  practical  advantages.  The  difficulties 
which  our  constitution  puts  in  the  way  of  any  State  tax  on  receipts  are  referred 
to  above.  (See  Interstate  complications j  Double  taxation,  p.  120. )  Professor  Selig- 
man believes  that  the  taxation  of  gross  receipts  in  Wisconsin  is  comparatively 
light,  and  that  the  interstate  railways  have  acquiesced  in  it  without  raising  mucn 
objection.  In  other  States,  as  Maine,  where  it  was  sought  to  get  a  large  part  of 
the  revenue  from  tliis  object,  the  corporations  have  fought  the  law  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  fighting  it.     (603,  604. ) 

7.  New  Jersey  tax  system  and  corporation  law. — Professor  Seligman  considers 
that  the  tax  system  of  New  Jersey  is  on  the  whole  very  wise,  and  that  the  entire 
system  of  corporation  law  of  New  Jersey  is  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  the 
systems  of  many  other  States.  New  Jersey  is  peculiarly  situated,  in  that  a  great 
cCeal  of  property  belongs  legally  to  her  which  belongs  economically  to  New  York. 
Rules  which  might  apply  to  her  might  not  altogether  apply  under  other  circum- 
stances.    (606.) 

B.  Bpedal  eaias  aad  opinions.— 1.  General  property  tax  on  railways. — Mr.  Beagan, 
of  the  Texas  railroad  commission,  favors  the  general  property  tax  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  of  railroads.  He  thinks  that  the  State  railroad 
commission  rather  than  anybody  else  should  fix  the  valuation,  since  it  alone 
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has  the  means  of  knowing  the  facts  concerning  railroad  prox>erty.  Thns  the 
Texas  railroad  commission  nas  valned  one  road,  capitalized  at  $00,000  per  mile,  at 
$18,000  per  mile,  while  the  assessment  for  taxation  is  only  $8,000  ]^er  mile.  The 
witness  does  not  favor  a  tax  on  the  value  of  railway  franchises  in  addition  to 
the  tax  on  property  or  on  earnings,  nor  does  he  favor  taxing  both  prox)erty  and 
earnings.    (348.) 

Mr.  CowEN  does  not  think  that  the  methods  of  taxation  in  the  States  reached 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system  are  especially  unjnst.  In  many  of  these  States 
the  physicflJ  property  of  the  raOways  is  assessed  to  the  general  property  tax,  by 
State  officers,  the  venation  being  distributed  among  the  localities.  This  system 
is  preferable  to  the  gross  receipts  tax  which  prevails  in  Maryland  and  Ohio,  since 
it  avoids  dLfficnlty  as  to  the  question  of  taxing  receipts  from  interstate  traffic. 
(819.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  declares  that  under  the  general  -prop- 
erty  tax  in  the  Southern  States  the  assessed  value  of  railway  properties  is  often 
much  too  high.  The  assessment  is  usually  based  upon  the  mileage,  with  special 
assessments  of  depots  and  such  proi)erty  and  of  rolhng  stock.  (282.) 

2.  Chro88  receipts  tax  on  railways, — Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  thinks  that  the  taxation  of  gross  earnings  is  the  fairest  method,  and 
approves  the  gn*aduation  of  the  tax  according  to  the  amount  of  earnings.  He  says 
that  under  the  general  property  tax  the  New  York  Central,  especially  on  account 
of  the  high  assessments  of  its  terminal  properties,  pays  no  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
its  net  earnings  in  taxation.  A  gross  earnings  tax  at  such  a  rate  as  that  applied 
in  Michigan  would  not  amount  to  more  than  8  or  4  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings. 
Taxation  of  net  earnings  is  not  desirable,  because  the  Government  is  entitled  to 
some  payment  from  the  railways  whether  they  are  earning  any  profit  or  not,  and 
because  interest  on  the  bonds,  which  often  constitute  the  chief  cost  of  the  railway, 
is  deducted  in  calculating  net  earnings.  -  (228.) 

Professor  Johnson  would  be  inclined  to  tax  railwavs  on  their  gross  earnings. 
A  license  tax  is  most  satisfactory  of  all.  The  general  property  tax  results  in  a 
score  of  different  tax  rates.  Since  the  rates* and  fares  of  railways  largely  depend 
on  influences  which  they  can  not  control,  it  is  probable  that  a  tax  on  gross  earn- 
ings can  not  be  shifted.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  States  can  tax 
rauway  property  only  so  far  as  it  lies  within  their  own  boundaries,  but  has  upheld 
the  Ohio  law,  which  has  put  a  liberal  interpretation  on  what  property  lies  wittun 
such  boundaries.     (63. ) 

The  Illinois  Central,  by  the  contract  in  its  charter  with  the  State  of  Illinois, 
declared  fixed  by  the  constitution,  pays  7  per  cent  on  its  gross  receipts  to  the 
State.  While  Mr.  Fish  considers  the  gross  receipts  tax  the  fairest,  he  declares 
^at  this  percentage  is  excessive.  It  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  operating 
expenses  would  be  not  over  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  As  a  matter  or 
fact,  exclusive  of  taxes,  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railroad  are  now  about 
62i  per  cent.  Such  rates  as  prevail  in  the  West,  2i  to  4  per  cent,  would  be  fairer. 
(282,233.) 

8.  Net  rexieipts  tax, — Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  scarcely  any  two  of  the  States  have  the  same  system  of  taxa- 
tion. Where  a  State  attempts  to  secure  a  higher  tax  from  railways  than  its  neigh- 
bors, the  effect  is  often  to  increase  rates  or  decrease  facilities  for  its  own  citizens, 
since  taxes  are  largely  shifted.  A  tax  on  net  earnings  is  the  only  just  and  scientific 
one.  Taxation  of  the  property  of  a  railroad  is  impracticable  on  account  of  its 
character  and  location,  and  because  of  the  peculiar  relation  between  its  visible 
property  and  its  franchises,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.  A  tax  on  gross  earnings  is  likely 
to  lead  to  high  rates,  giving  a  smaller  total  of  gross  earnings  but  added  profits 
through  a  lower  percentage  of  operating  expenses.  The  proposition  to  tax  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Government  might  tend  to  check  the 
territorial  division  of  labor,  but  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  just  to  differ- 
entiate the  methods  of  taxing  railways  from  those  of  taxing  other  forms  of 
property,  for  different  incomes  are  different  in  their  nature  and  in  the  degree  to 
which  tney  are  earned.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  taxation 
among  different  States  on  account  of  the  limitations  of  their  constitutions.  (101, 
102, 105, 106.) 

G.  The  seneral  property  tax. — Professor  Seliqman  remarks  that  questions  of 
taxation  do  not  present  the  same  difficulty  in  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South 
and  West  as  in  the  highly  developed  industrial  States  of  the  North  and  East. 
In  the  agricultural  States  the  general  property  tax  still  serves  fairly  success- 
fully. The  more  highly  developed  States  are  getting  rid  of  it,  at  least  for  the 
general  revenue  of  the  State.  Besides  New  Jersey  there  are  other  States,  Ckm- 
necticut  among  them,  which  do  not  levy  any  State  tax  on  general  property.    At 
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the  time  of  the  testimony  New  York  had  a  plan  nnder  consideration  by  which 
the  same  result  was  to  be  reached.  The  general  property  tax  is  suitable  to  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  economic  development,  and  everywhere  in  the  world  at  a  certain 
stage  of  economic  development  it  is  found.  It  was  found  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  has  i)revailed  in  pur  own  country;  but  when  the  fit  stage  is  passed 
the  property  tax  is  bound  to'  go.  The  general  property  tax,  maintained  under 
unfit  conditions,  resolves  itself  into  a  tax  on  real  estate,  plus  a  more  or  less  wild 
guess  at  the  personal  property.     (602, 603, 607. ) 

In  a  great  many  of  theBtates  the  coxnplaint  of  the  farmers  that  they  bear  more 
than  their  share  of  taxation  is  just.  The  reason  is  that  while  the  chickens  and 
cows  are  assessed  to  the  farmers  the  i)ersonal  property  in  the  cities  largely  escax)es 
taxation.  Professor  Seligman  has  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  enforcing  the  per- 
sonal property  tax  by  means  of  any  system  of  listing  or  by  any  severity  of  penalty. 
The  law  recently  enacted  in  Illinois  is  simply  another  example  of  the  new  broom 
sweeinng  dean.  It  works  as  long  as  everybodv  believes  that  the  law  is  going  to 
be  enforced,  but  it  takes  only  a  very  short  time  for  everybody  to  conclude  that  the 
law  will  not  be  enforced.     (607. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb  says  that  he  would  favor  abolishing  the  personal  property  tax 
and  laying  a  general  tax  on  real  estate,  including  the  improvements.  He  would 
not  abandon  franchise  and  internal-revenue  taxes  and  others  having  special 
advantages.  It  is  not  necessary  or  just  that  all  classes  of  property  and  income 
should  be  taxed  in  the  same  way.  Different  incomes  differ  in  their  nature  and 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  earned.     (105,  106.) 

D.  Fnaeidid  tazBtimL — Professor  Selioman  remarks  that  three  different  rights 
are  given  to  corporations  by  government.  First,  the  right  to  become  a  corpora- 
tion. That  is  'psdd  for  in  New  York,  as  in  most  other  States,  by  incorporation 
fees  or  bonuses  on  charters.  The  second  right  is  the  franchise,  not  to  oecome, 
but  to  be,  a  corporation.  That  is  paid  for  by  so-called  franchise  or  license  taxes 
levied  at  intervals  upon  capital  stock  or  upon  gross  receipts  or  otherwise.  The 
third  right  is  a  privilege  of  certain^  corporations  to  make  use  of  the  streets  and 
highways,  by  going  either  below  or  above  them.  It  is  this  third  privilege  which 
the  Ford  francnise  tax  law  of  New  York  seeks  to  reach.  It  apphes  only  to  those 
quasi-public  corporations  which  are  sometimes  called  municipal  monopolies — 
street  railways,  ga«  companies,  electric-light,  steam-heat,  and  power  companies, 
etc.  Such  companies  own  little  or  no  real  estate.  The  streets,  where  the  principal 
business  ia  done,  do  not  belong  to  them.  The  value  of  their  property  as  a  whole  is 
very  much  more  than  the  value  of  their  tangible  assets.  This  aifference  between 
the  value  of  their  tangible  assets  and  the  total  value  of  their  whole  property  is 
what  the  Ford  bill  tries  to  reach.  Professor  Seligman  considers  such  a  tax  entirely 
proper,  and  thinks  that  aU  franchises  of  a  quasi-public  nature  ought  to  be  paid  for 
over  and  above  the  general  rate  of  taxation.     (606,  610. ) 

JL  Taxation  of  inheritanoet. — Professor  Seliqman  regards  taxation  of  inheritances 
as  proper  and  highly  desirable  for  the  States.  It  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  States  will  be  enabled  to  separate  their  sources  of  general  revenue  from  the 
sources  of  revenue  of  their  subdivisions;  and  this  is  the  first  step  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  reform  of  State  taxation.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  Federal  Government  tax  inheritances.  Such  a  tax  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  States  to  obtain  a  large  revenue  from  this  source,  and  so  will  con- 
stitute an  interference  in  the  progress  of  reform  of  State  taxation.     (599,  603.) 

XI.  GOVERNMIIirr  OVnUERBSlP   OF  RAILWAYS  AND  TBLB- 


A  Advoeatat  of  goveinment  ownership  of  railways. — ^Mr.  Greeley,  a  commission 
merchant  of  Cliicago,  thinks  that  no  legal  regulation  will  prevent  railroad  dis- 
diminations  and  skbuses.  Pooling  would  not  prevent  special  rates;  it  has  been 
tried  many  times  and  found  wanting.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads,  and  in  order  to  make  this  feasible  the  standard  of 
the  civil  service  must  be  greatly  raised.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  aside  from  ex- 
cessive pasrments  which  it  has  been  forced  to  make  to  the  railroads,  Mr.  Greeley 
believes  that  the  United  States  post-office  is  run  on  as  cheap  a  basis  as  any  private 
institution  in  the  world.  Government  ownership  would  reduce  freight  rates 
about  one-half.  It  would  not  do  to  take  away  the  right  of  employees  to  vote 
under  Gk>vemment  ownership.  Mr.  Greeley  thinks,  also,  that  the  United  States 
Gh>vemment  should  operate  public  grain  warehouses.     (379-381.) 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  submitted  a  written  argument  in  favor  of 
Qovenanent  ownership  bf  railroads. 

Mr.  Liewia  betieves  that  under  Government  the  following  objects  may  be  attained: 
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First.  The  jnst  secority  of  the  capital  invested  upon  the  basis  of  its  commercial 
worth.    Precarions  securities  will  become  things  of  the  past. 

Second.  Uniformity  and  equality  of  freight  rates  among  shippers;  the  elimina- 
tion of  qnasi-natnral  discriminations  as  well  as  willful. 

Third.  A  half -cent  passenger  rate  per  mile  over  the  entire  country. 

Fourth.  An  8-hour  day  for  all  railway  workers,  and  the  conse(]iuent  employment 
of  165,000  of  the  unemployed  to  fill  this  one-fifth  reduction  in  tmie. 

Fifth.  The  greater  development  of  ttie  natural  resources  of  the  country  by  a 
sensible  application  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  "  parallels,"  etc. 

Sixth.  A  juster  distribution  of  railway  mileage  to  the  population  and  area  of 
the  several  States.  The  grossest  inequality  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  present 
system. 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  postal  express,  which  it  seems  might 
be  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  the  ];)ost-omce,  at  half  the  present  cost  to  the 
public. 

Eighth.  The  institution  of  accident  insurance  for  passengers,  employees,  and 
frei^t  under  certain  limitations. 

Ninth.  The  emancipation  of  public  men  from  the  evil  influences  of  railway 
**  politics,"  and  the  attainment  of  free  elections. 

Tenth.  The  adoption  by  the  Government  of  punitive  freight  rates,  when  con- 
sidered necessary  to  destroy  existing  trusts  and  discourage  the  formation  of 
others.    (724.) 

1 .  Estimate  financial  resiUts, — ^Mr .  Lewis  gives  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  railroads  under  Government  ownership,  from  which  he 
deduces  a  net  revenue  to  the  GKovemment  of  over  $70,000,000  "jper  annum.  Forty 
million  dollars  is  due  to  the  elimination  of  State  taxation  of  the  railroads.  A  sav- 
ing of  $105,000,000  in  the  annual  interest  charge  is  expected,  because  of  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  borrow  at  one-half  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  railroads, 
on  the  average,  have  to  pay.  Seventeen  million  dollars  is  to  be  saved  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  1,500  railway  presidents,  who  **in  most  instances  represent  the 
financing  rather  than  the  actual  management  of  the  railroads."  The  sux)erin- 
tendents,  the  actual  trained  railroad  men,  would  be  retained.  Other  lar^  savings 
are  $12,500,000  for  legal  expenses,  advertising,  and  commissions;  exclusive  use  of 
shortest  routes,  $15,000,000;  savings  by  uniformity  of  rolling  stock,  machinery, 
accounts,  etc,,  under  single  control,  $15,000,000;  abolition  of  fund  for  leg^lation, 
corruption,  lobbies,  etc.,  $10,000,000;  elimination  of  pass  evil,  $5,000,000;  elimina- 
tion of  *'  outside  agencies,"  $11,000,000.  On  the  other  hand  "Mx,  Lewis  allows  an 
additional  cost  of  $90,000,000  for  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  railroad  men 
to  8  per  day,  and  adding  one-fifth  to  the  number  of  men,  paying  all  the  same 
wages  per  day  which  are  now  paid.  He  adds  a  further  sum  of  $6,000,000  to  raise 
the  average  daily  wages  of  the  trackmen  from  $1.17  to  $1.80.     (785-741. ) 

When  Switzerland  purchased  her  railroads  in  1898  she  fixed  tneir  value  by  capi- 
talizing the  average  net  profits  of  the  roads  for  the  previous  10  years.  Mr.  Lewis 
would  have  the  United  States  follow  a  similar  plan,  cax)italizing  the  interest  paid 
on  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  the  dividends  paid  on  stock  at  6  per  cent,  and  the  rent  paid 
for  equipment,  terminals,  etc. ,  at  12  per  cent.  He  wotda  have  the  existing  owners 
paid  the  full  value  of  their  property,  as  so  arrived  at.  He  estimates  that  the 
entire  funded  debt,  stock,  and  rented  property  would  be  covered  by  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  about  6i  bUlions  of  dollars.     (727-729. ) 

If  the  railroads  were  bought  for  6^  billions  of  dollars  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  would  then  be  less  than  $100  per  head  of  x>opulation.  The  debt  of  France 
is  about  $162  per  head,  and  the  3  per  cent  bonds  of  France  are  above  bar.  More- 
over, the  purchase  of  the  railways  would  not  involve  a  real  increase  of  debt,  since 
the  railroads  would  be  an  asset  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  face  of  the  bonds 
issued.  Mr.  Lewis  would  have  the  bonds  exchangeable  at  will  for  Treasury  notes 
and  the  notes  exchangeable  at  will  for  bonds.  He  believes  that  such  bonds  to  the 
necessary  amount  could  be  fioated  at  21  per  cent.     (731.) 

Mr.  Lewis  notes  that  from  1890  to  1897,  the  last  year  covered  by  his  statistics, 
the  amount  of  passenger  travel  in  the  United  States  did  not  vary  more  than  7 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  freight  business  showed  a  fairly  steady  increase.  From 
these  facts  Mr.  Lewis  draws  the  conclusion  that  while  on  any  one  road  the  results 
of  operation  may  greatly  vary  from  year  to  year,  the  results  of  the  operation  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  country  are  calculable.  It  is  possible  to  foretell  the 
results  of  railway  management  as  a  whole,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  foretell  the 
experience  of  life  insurance  companies.  The  elimination  of  the  element  of  risk, 
by  uniting  all  the  railroads  in  a  single  system,  furnishes  an  additional  argument 
for  the  ownership  of  all  by  the  Government.     (738.)        % 
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2.  Security  of  property. — ^Mr.  Lewis  gives  quotations  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  90 
principal  railwajTs  for  1897  and  1808,  showing  that  the  valne  of  stocks  fluctuated 
from  90  to  900  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  bonds  from  5  to  100  per  cent,  in  each  of 
these  years.  This  reduces  the  ownership  of  such  securities,  he  says,  to  a  matter 
of  gambling.  Government  purchase  would  substitute  Government  bonds,  stable 
in  value,  for  these  so  fluctuating  issues  of  the  railways,  and  would  offer  a  secure 
investment  for  savings  instead  oi  a  temptation  to  speculative  gambling.   ( 726, 727. ) 

3.  Extennon  of  the  system, — ^Mr.  Lewis  believes  that  the  railway  system  would 
be  more  wisely  extendi  by  governmental  action  than  under  the  stress  of  compet- 
itive private  interests  as  at  present.  To  prevent  the  improper  building  of  new 
roads  through  political  influence,  he  suggests  that,  while  all  roads  should  be  built 
and  operated  by  the  Feder^  Grovemment,  States  and  counties  thinking  them- 
selves entitled  to  new  roads  should  bond  themselves  to  cover  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. If  the  traffic  of  the  new  roads  should  justify  their  construction,  the  Federal 
Government  should  pay  the  cost.  If  not,  the  local  bodies  which  had  them  built 
should  bear  the  burden.    (742.) 

Mr.  Lewis  estimates  that  x)erhaps  one-fourth  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  rail- 
ways is  wasted  in  duplication.  He  considers  that  such  waste  would  be  entirely 
saved  for  the  future  by  Government  ownership.    (741.) 

4.  Freight  rates  under  Cfovemment  oumership, — ^According  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  Report,  the  average  receipts  ft'om  freight  service  in  1896 
were  8.6  miUs  per  ton  per  mile.  Mr.  Lewis  suggests  that  under  Government 
ownership  there  should  be  adopted,  generally  speakmg,  a  uniform  rate  of  about  8 
miUs  per  ton  per  mile.  He  does  not  desire,  however,  that  freight  should  be  car- 
ried luce  letters,  without  reference  to  actual  cost  of  service.    (732.) 

Mr.  Lewis  suggests  that  if  the  Government  owned  the  railroads  there  should  be 
a  commission  to  determine  when  an  industrial  organization  had  become  a  trust, 
and  the  Gk>Temment  should  then  impose  double  freight  rates  upon  the  producte 
of  such  tmsiB,  or  prohibit  the  transportation  of  them  altogether.    (748, 749.) 

5.  Reduction  of  passenger  fares.— Mx,  Lewis  states  that  a  reduction  of  passenger 
fares  of  about  40  per  cent  in  Austria-Himgary  increased  xiassenger  traffic  50  per 
cent.  He  believes  that  a  reduction  of  passenger  fares  in  the  United  States  to  one- 
half  cent  per  mile  would  increase  the  number  of  passenger  miles  traveled  from 
13  billions,  in  1896,  te  at  least  26  billions.  The  number  of  passengers  could  be 
doubled  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  cost,  ior  the  number  of  passengers 
per  train  averages  only  about  41  or  42,  and  the  capacity  of  the  trains  is  several 
times  as  great.  It  costs  no  more  to  haul  a  full  train  than  an  empty  one.  Mr. 
Lewis  bases  the  argument  for  so  radical  a  reduction  of  fares  not  so  much  upon 
the  probability  that  it  would  pay  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  upon  the  educa- 
tiontu  and  refining  influences  of  travel,  and  upon  such  considerations  as  the 
ready  movement  of  laborers  from  place  to  place  as  their  services  might  be 
demanded;  in  other  words,  upon  general  social  utility.  In  the  management  of 
the  railroads,  as  in  the  management  of  the  post-office,  considerations  of  profit 
should  be  eliminated  and  only  social  utility  should  be  considered.    (733, 734. ) 

6.  Postal  express. — ^Mr.  Lewis  states  that  something  above  40  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  express  companies  goes  for  payment  for  railroad  transporta- 
tion, and  tne  remainder  goes  largely  for  supportmg  independent  offices  and  ware- 
houses, for  handsome  salaries,  dividends,  ete.;  the  only  service  performed  by 
them  which  is  of  social  utility  being  delivery  by  wagons  in  cities.  He  believes 
that  with  governmental  ownership  of  railroads  and  management  of  the  express 
business  in  connection  with  the  post-office  the  business  could  be  conducted  at 
about  one-hidf  of  the  rate  now  charged  by  private  companies.     (7'^5, 746.) 

7.  AeddefUs. — The  witness  gives  ngures  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  passen- 
gers killed  in  the  year  1890  was,  for  the  United  States,  1  to  1,731,786;  for  Germany, 
1  to  9JS(fi3.003;  for  Austria-Hungary,  1  to  17,109,734;  the  number  of  passengers 
miured,  for  the  United  States,  1  to  203,064;  for  Germany,  1  to  1,805,323;  for  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 1  to  1,291,800.  Of  the  men  employed  on  the  railroads  the  number 
killed  in  1^  was,  for  the  United  States,  1  m  806;  Germany,  1  in  750;  Austria- 
Hungary,  1  in  1,067;  of  men  employed  there  were  injured,  in  the  United  States, 
1  in  33;  G^ermany,  1  in  169;  Austria-Hungary,  1  in  292.  Mr.  Lewis  believes  that 
the  great  contrast  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  other  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  between  private 
and  governmental  management.  Man^of  the  accidents  in  the  United  States  Mr. 
Lewis  believes  to  be  due  to  the  excessive  amount  of  work  demanded  of  railway 
emnloyees.    (743.) 

Moreover,  Mr.  Lewis  would  unite  with  Government  ownership  of  railroads  a 
system  of  governmental  accident  insurance,  designed  particularly  for  the  benefit 
of  railroad  employees,  but  available  also  to  passengers.    As  indicating  the  social 
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inefficiency  of  existing  accident  insurance  companies,  he  points  out  that  they 
return  to  the  insured  in  payment  of  losses  only  about  $6,000,000  for  $16,000,000 
collected  in  premiums.     (744,  745.) 

8.  Politiccu  effects,  civil  service. — ^Mr.  Lewis  considers  that  the  railroads,  instead 
of  getting  into  politics  through  public  ownership,  would  be  less  in  x)olitic8  than 
now.  The  postal  service,  with  its  nearly  200,000  employees,  is  relatively  free  from 
politics,  as  compared  with  the  railroads.  The  railroads  constantly  interfere  with 
Congress,  legislatures,  county  and  city  officials,  and  the  courts.  (746,  747,  750, 
751.) 

Mr.  Lewis  says  that  no  one,  he  believes,  has  ever  advocated  public  railways 
without  demanding  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  enforcement  of  genuine  civil- 
service  reform.     ( 746, 747. ) 

He  adds  that  the  presidencies  of  railroads  are  largely  occupied  by  men  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  railroad  affairs,  and  many  of  the  lower  offices  are 
filled  by  favoritism.  Nepotism  is  more  rampant  in  railway  management  to-day 
than  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  public  service.  Under  nublic  ownership 
the  railway  service  would  be  confined  to  trained  railway  men.  No  one  should  be 
eligible  for  advancement  but  some  railway  man  who  had  passed  a  suitable.exam- 
ination,  and  promotion  should  also  be  determined  in  part  by  the  record  of  each 
man's  errors  in  his  previous  work,  as  in  the  postal  service.  The  post-office  is  on 
the  whole  the  best-managed  industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States.  The  record 
of  business  failures,  showing  an  average  bankruptcy  among  private  business 
enterprises  of  some  |m200,000,000  per  annum  for  the  last  20  years,  seems  to  Mr. 
Lewis  to  indicate  the  inefficiency  of  private  management.     (746, 747. ) 

Referring  to  the  aphorism  that  the  least  government  is  tne  best  government, 
Mr.  Lewis  remarks  that  the  systematic  exercise  of  power  by  any  set  of  persons  is 
in  itself  government,  whether  the  power  is  exercised  under  the  name  of  govern- 
ment or  not.  The  railroad  managers  at  the  present  time  exercise  enormous 
I)ower  over  their  employees,  not  only  as  to  their  economic  condition,  but  even  as 
to  their  social  and  political  action.     Moreover,  the  railroads  are  able  to  wield 

Solitical  power,  not  only  by  their  influence  over  their  employees,  but  also  by  their 
irect  interference  with  Congressmen,  legislatoi's.  governors,  judges,  and  tax 
assessors.  The  i>06t-office  exercises  little  influence,  if  any,  upon  our  Government. 
The  privately  owned  railroads  exercise  enormous  influence  upon  it.  Public 
ownership  of  them  wotdd  result  in  a  diminution,  instead  of  an  increase,  of  their 
governmental  influence.     ( 749-75 1 . ) 

B.  Opponents  of  government  ownerebip. — ^Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, says  that  we  have  in  this  country  3  different  stages  of  economic  life  existing 
at  the  same  time — ^the  frontier  life  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  purely  a^cul- 
tnral  communities  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  most  fnllv  developed  indus- 
trial communities  in  a  few  Eastern  and  Northern  States.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  solution  of  all  economic  problems  is  so  much  more  delicate  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  of  the  compact  and  complete  communities  of  the 
Old  World.  It  has  taken  those  communities  1,000  or  2,000  years  to  get  a  devel- 
opment which  we  are  getting  through  in  a  few  decades.  Some  of  our  States  are, 
practically,  as  regards  certain  economic  conditions,  where  Europe  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages.     (607, 608. ) 

The  great  end  of  individual  initiative  in  general  is  to  turn  ability  toward  the 
reduction  of  cost  of  production  by  inventions,  etc.  All  progress  consists  of 
lowering  the  cost  of  production  by  driving  out  old  processes  and  introducing 
new.  lliis  method  of  improvement  results  not  only  in  lower  prices  for  the  com- 
munity, but  in  higher  wages  for  the  operative,  as  well  as  prosperity  for  the  em- 
ployers.    (611.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  three  considerations  determine  the  desirability  of 
Government  ownership  of  any  industry  :  First,  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
widespread  social  interests.  Second,  the  amount  of  capital  invested ;  the  need 
of  large  capital  is  an  objection  to  Government  ownership.  Third,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  management ;  public  authorities  can  best  handle  businesses  which 
are  comparatively  simple,  and  whose  methods  are  likely  to  change  but  little. 
(610.) 

The  witness,  while  favoring  Gk)vemment  ownership  of  telegraphs,  is  distinctly 
opposed  to  public  Oiwnership  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  criteria 
named  seem  to  him  to  be  conclusive  against  it.  (1)  In  the  railway  service  we 
have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  capital  invested.  If  the  Gk>vemment  o¥med 
the  railroads  their  revenues  and  expenditures  would  be  two  or  three  times  as 
great  as  all  the  rest  of  our  revenues  together.  The  whole  budget  of  the  country 
would  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  everything  would  depend  upon  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  railway  system.    (2)  The  requirements  for  skill  in  man- 
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agement  are  of  the  highest.  The  greatest  salaries  in  this  country,  salaries  from 
^5,000  to  $100,000,  are  eiven  to  the  railway  presidents,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
Government  could  not  noi)e  to  compete  successfully  in  such  a  line  of  business 
withprivate  individuals.  A  democracy  will  not  pay  very  high  salaries  to  pub- 
lic oflocers,  and  with  low  salaries  the  temptation  to  the  highest  order  of  ability 
would  not  be  great  enough.  It  is  tine  that  governmental  service  has  an  attract- 
iveness which  compensates  in  part  for  loss  of  salary,  but  under  the  present  neces- 
sarily materialistic  drift  of  our  people,  with  a  whole  continent  to  conquer,  this 
incentive  to  public  service  can  not  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  highest  order  of 
talent.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  men  quitting  the  Government  service 
because  of  small  salaries,  and  many  of  the  men  of  the  first  class  who  do  serve  the 
Qovemment  for  comparatively  small  pay  are  men  of  independent  means.  In 
Prussia  the  conditions  are  different,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  France.  This  is 
cme  of  the  reasons  which  make  public  ownership  of  railroads  in  Prussia  feasible 
and  desirable. 

A  third  objection  to  Government  ownership  of  railroads  in  this  country  is  the 
fact  that  the  States  would  be  deprived  of  the  income  which  they  derive  from 
taxation  of  the  railroads.     (606,  610-613. ) 

Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  inclined  to 
believe  that,  while  Government  ownership  would  prevent  discriminations  between 
individuals  and  while  the  published  rates  would  be  observed,  political  influences 
would  be  so  brought  to  bear  that  discriminations  between  different  places  and 
sections  of  the  country  might  be  even  more  serious  than  at  present.  At  the  same 
time  the  immense  number  of  railway  employees  would  make  them  a  dangerous 
I»litical  influence  under  Government  ownership.     (145.) 

Mr.  Newoomb,  of  the  divison  of  statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  thinks 
that  Government  ownership  would  be  one  of  the  two  possible  methods  of  pre- 
venting unjust  Gomi)etition  and  discrimination.  There  would  be,  theoreticwly, 
great  saving  in  the  *'  cost  of  production,"  by  a  consolidation  of  the  entire  railway 
system;  but  such  a  consolidation  could  not  be  allowed  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
individual,  while  to  put  it  under  the  Government  would  at  present  be  unwise. 
Government  business  usually  costs  twice  as  much  as  private  business,  and  it 
would  reauire  fully  a  generation  for  us  to  secure  an  administrative  system  com- 
petent to  handle  the  railway  business  properly.  We  must  try  to  regnilate  first 
and  later  may  look  for  Government  ownership.     (102, 103.) 

Mr.  Rragan,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  thinks  that  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  would  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  transportation 
greatly.  Everything  which  the  Government  does  requires  more  time,  men,  and 
money  than  like  things  done  by  private  enterprise.  Public  ownership  would  tend 
to  eliminate  discrimination  because  of  the  absence  of  the  motive  to  get  the  most 
freight  possible  for  an  individual  road.  But  it  would  give  to  the  Ftesident  the 
iwwer,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  appointing  900,000  employees  in  the  service  of  the 
railroads  and  would  enable  him  to  practically  perpetuate  himself  in  office,  would 
subvert  the  S3rstem  of  government,  and  destroy  public  liberty.     (347.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  believes  that  Government  ownership 
would  be  **  sublime  folly."  He  refers  with  approval  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock,  that  labor  is  very  greatly  benefited  by  the  ability  employed  in  the  man- 
agement of  capital.  Labor,  in  the  sense  of  manual  work,  is  not  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  wealth.  Private  ownership  of  capital,  and  of  the  rewards  for  its  man- 
agement, is  necessarv  in  order  to  stimulate  men  of  jability  to  their  highest  effort. 
Qovemment  ownership  would  destroy  the  motive  of  private  gain,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  successful  business.     (319,  820.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
thinks  that  Government  ownership  would  necessarily  greatly  increase  the  expense 
of  railwav  management.  Bates  in  this  country  under  private  ownership  are 
lower  and  the  service  better  than  where  the  Qovemment  owns  the  roads.  The 
poet-office  is  perhaps  the  most  extravagantly  managed  business  in  the  country, 
and  most  i>eople  are  not  aware  of  the  large  annual  deficit.  Moreover,  political 
difficulties  would  result  from  Government  ownership.  There  would  still  be  a 
tendency  toward  disciimination,  esi)ecially  between  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  under  party  influences.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  adjusting  rates 
in  accordance  with  changing  conditions.     (492, 497-499.) 

Mr.  Sfsnceb,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  believes  that  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity' for  discrimination  between  individuals  or  places  under  Qovemment  owner- 
ship, although  it  would  require  strong  action  of  the  Qovemment  to  prevent  undue 
modifications  of  rates  at  the  demand  of  different  sections  of  the  country.  Qovem- 
ment ownership  would  probably  result,  on  the  other  hand,  in  xmdue  rigidity  of 
rates  as  regards  commodities,  in  view  of  conditions  of  business  and  competition. 
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It  would  also  prevent  rapid  improvemeDt  in  facilities.  G^erman  railways,  for 
example,  have  nothing  like  the  promptness,  efficiency,  or  Inxory  of  American 
lines.    The  introduction  of  politics  also  would  be  a  ^eat  evil. 

The  experience  of  the  States  of  this  country  in  building  and  ox>erating  railways 
has  been  very  unsuccessful.  Georgia  long  ago  leased  its  railroad,  preferring  that 
to  direct  management.  North  Carolina  still  operates  one  railroad,  out  unsuccess- 
fully. The  Cincinnati  Southern  Bailway,  built  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  has 
finally  been  leased  at  a  rate  $400,000  less  than  the  annual  interest.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  enormous,  and  for  twenty-three  years  it  has  not  earned 
interest.     (279,  283,  284.) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  is  of  the  opinion  that  railways  owned 
by  governments  have  never  oeen  managed  as  well  as  those  under  private  owner- 
ship. The  United  States  has  astonished  the  world  with  its  transportation  facili- 
ties.    (299.) 

Mr.  KiPLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  would  not  object, 
as  a  railroad  man,  to  GK)vemment  ownership  of  the  roads,  but  would  be  sorry  to 
see  it  as  a  citizen.  There  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  the  stoppage  of  the 
waste  which  is  incident  to  all  competition.  "  But  governmental  methods,  as  we 
know  them,  and  as  applied  to  governmental  affairs  now,  would  result  in  a  very 
large  deficit  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  unquestionably.  The  influence  of  poli- 
tics and  politicians  on  the  railroad  business  would  be,  I  think,  exceedingly  disas- 
trous, and  any  elective  officers  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence  the  policy  of 
the  railroads,  and  who  would  also  be  desirous  of  pleasing  their  constituents, 
would  find  the  two  things  irreconcilable.  Everybody  would  want  a  branch  rail- 
road and  everybody  would  want  as  many  trains  as  possible  on  it,  whether  they 
paid  or  not,  and  the  price  of  the  election  of  a  Congressman  or  Senator  would  be 
nis  ability  to  get  things  out  of  the  Government  in  the  way  of  transportation.'' 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  Government 
railways  would  have  to  be  managed  by  experts  in  the  railway  business,  and  that 
methods  of  fixing  rates,  etc.,  would  not  oe  materially  different  from  those  at 
present.  The  railways  would  become  a  dangerous  political  factor.  Government 
ownership  has  never  been  a  great  success — ^it  was  abandoned  in  Canada — ^nor 
does  the  witness  understand  where  the  money  would  be  obtained  to  pay  for  the 
railroads.     (239.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  thinks  that  even  under  Govern- 
ment ownership  railway  rates  would  have  to  be  fixed  strictly  along  the  line  of 
what  the  traffic  would  bear,  just  as  Government  taxes  are  fixed  in  practically 
the  same  way.  The  maximum  revenue  rate  would  have  to  be  ascertoined  and 
then  enforced.     (464. ) 

C.  Ezperienoe  of  other  ooontiiet. — Mr.  Lewis  states  that  in  Germany  the  govern- 
ment-owned railroads  paid  a  net  profit  of  $119,000,000  in  1890,  and  that  the  net 
profit  of  the  (jf«rman  system  has  increased  41  per  cent  during  10  years.  One  may 
ride  4  miles  third  class  in  (jf«rmany  for  a  cent,  and  10  miles  for  a  cent  on  the 
Berlin  road.  In  Belgium,  under  government  ownership,  fares  and  freight  rates 
have  been  reduced  one-half  and  tne  wages  of  employees  have  been  doubled.  In 
Australia  one  may  ride  1,000  miles  first  class  for  $6.50,  and  workingmen  may 
ride  8  miles  for  a  cent.  In  Siberia  workingmen  ride  at  the  rate  of  ^  for  2,000 
miles.  Mr.  Lewis  quotes  Professor  Ely  as  stating  that  every  man  he  met  in  Ger- 
many considered  the  test  of  experience  as  demonstrating  the  superiority  of 
public  ownership,  and  that  "even  those  who  were  once  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
undertaking  are  now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  no  one  wishes  to  return  to  pri- 
vate ownership. "    (747, 748. ) 

On  the  other  hand,  several  witnesses  declare  that  American  passenger  rates 
average  as  low  as  those  abroad,  and  that  the  service  is  superior,  while  freight 
rates  are  lower  hero  than  in  any  other  country.  See  under  **  Reasonableness  of 
rates,"  pp.  41, 101. 

Professor  Selioman  states  that  only  one  country  in  Europe,  Prussia,  has  made 
a  change  from  private  ownership  to  public  ownership  of  railroads.  In  Belgium 
and  also  in  Australia  the  Government  railroad  systems  are  being  greatly  extended. 
Even  in  Australia  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  this  country. 
The  drift  toward  governmental  aid  and  interference  in  Australia  has  always  been 
greater  than  here,  because  of  the  economic  conditions.  Australia  is  a  vast  arid 
table-land,  where  nature  is  not  bountiful  and  where  an  individual  can  scarcely 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  nature;  the  x)eople  have  always  had  to  have  the  aia 
of  the  government  to  develop  the  country.  In  this  country,  the  most  fruitful  on 
the  globe,  the  people  have  always  thought  that  they  could  develop  the  country 
most  by  depending  on  themselves.    (618, 614. ) 

Professor  Seligman  believes  the  govenmient  ownership  of  railroads  in  Germany 
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to  be  deBirable,  although  it  would  be  imdesirable  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  difference  between  the  governmental  service  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is  partly  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  private  railways  of  Germany  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  far  greater  governmental  interference  than  we  have  had. 
The  German  government  officials  were  always  accustomed  to  consider  questions 
of  rates  and  tariffs.  The  capital  invested  in  railroads  per  mile  is  2  or  3  times 
as  much  in  G^ermany  as  in  the  United  States.    (614.) 

Professor  Seligman  states  that  passenger  fares  in  Germany  are  somewhat  less 
than  in  this  country,  though  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison,  because  of  the 
system  of  first,  second,  ana  third  class  rates.  Freight  rates  here  are  very  much 
lower,  because  of  our  long-distance  traffic.  The  public  patronage  of  the  railroads 
on  the  continent  of  Eurojie  is  much  less  than  in  America.  Tne  reason  is  that 
the  social  conditions  in  many  regions  are  still  almost  medieval  and  the  peasants 
travel  very  little.  It  is  mostiy  for  this  reason  that  Australia  and  Hungary  have 
so  greatly  reduced  their  passenger  fares  under  the  zone  system,  in  order  to 
stimulate  inteimunicipal  travel.     (614.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  also  that  Pri^sia  is  a  very  peculiar  and  exceptional 
country  in  respect  of  the  standard  of  its  civil  service.  In  Prussia  there  is  a  suc- 
cessful income  tax;  no  one  who  realizes  the  differences  between  political  conditions 
in  Prussia  and  the  United  States  would  dare  to  state  that  an  income  tax  would  be 
as  successful  here.  ]b  Prussia,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  France,  the  very  best 
men  go  into  public  business  and  administration.  The  witness  hopes  the  same 
win  be  true  in  this  country  some  day;  possibly  the  assumption  by  the  Government 
of  more  work  may  lead  individuals  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  public 
good.  At  present,  however,  men  of  the  highest  order  of  business  ability  can  in 
general  be  secured  only  by  higher  pay  than  our  democracy  is  willing  to  give  to 
public  officers.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  Government  can  get  the  same  talent 
cheaper  than  a  private  corporation.  There  are  well-known  instances  of  men  who 
have  left  more  remunerative  private  work  for  comi)aratively  small-salaried  Gov- 
ernment positions.  These  are,  however,  often  men  of  independent  means;  and 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  men  quitting  Government  service  because  of 
small  salaries.     (613.) 

B.  PabUe  opinion  as  to  Government  ownership. — ^Mr.  Gallagher  thinks  there  is  a 
very  dangerous  tendency  toward  (xovemment  ownership  throughout  the  Western 
country,  and  that  the  reeling  or  theory  has  grown  very  greatly  within  recent 
months.  The  people  feel  that  they  are  not  justly  dealt  with;  are  not  getting  what 
is  due  them.  They  see  that  they  can  buy  a  postage  stamp  as  cheap  as  anybody 
can;  can  go  through  the  custom-house  as  cheap  as  anybody  can;  "  and  are  getting 
around  to  the  idea  that  they  could  go  to  the  station  agent's  office  and  buy  a  railroad 
ticket  as  cheap  as  anybody  if  Uncle  Sam  had  control  of  it."  The  dissatisfaction 
comes  not  from  high  rates,  but  from  unequal  rates.  He  thinks  that  the  greater 
desire  for  Government  ownership  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  is  perhaps  caused 
by  the  greater  discriminations  in  the  West.     (545. ) 

Mr.  ficKiNSON  says  that  there  is  some  sentiment  in  his  State — ^Wisconsin — in 
favor  of  Gtovemment  ownership  of  railroads.  He  would  not  say  that  it  is  a  gen- 
eral sentiment,  but  it  is  greater  than  it  was  two  decades  ago,  and  possibly  greater 
than  it  was  one  decade  ago.  It  does  not  arise,  he  thinks,  from  a  desire  of  owner- 
ship, but  from  the  belief  that  the  public  is  not  fairly  treated  by  the  railroads.  If 
shippers  were  to  understand  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
ab^lutely  put  down  all  discriminations,  it  might  be  that  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Government  ownership  would  be  considerably  weakened.  Government  officials 
themselves  might  discriminate,  though  the  witness  would  not  expect  such  action 
generally.     ( 553. ) 

B.  Knnidpalisation  of  street-railway  service. — ^Professor  Seligman,  applying  his 
three  critCTia  of  the  desirability  of  government  ownership  to  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways,  says  that  the  complexity  of  management 
of  the  street  railways  is  far  less  than  m  the  steam  railways,  but  is  gi-eater  than  in 
the  telegraph  or  waterworks.  The  capital  invested  is  tremendous.  For  that 
reason,  ciiiefly,  but  also  because  the  methods  of  street  railway  management  have 
been  revolutionized  within  a  few  years,  and  in  another  5  or  10  years  may  be 
revolutionized  again,  he  thinks  that  the  safer  plan  for  the  present  is  governmental 
r^ulation  rather  than  governmental  management.  Everybody  is  agieed,  how- 
ever, that  the  relations  between  government  and  the  street  railways — honorable, 
straightforward  relations — ^have  not  been  as  close  as  they  should  be.     (617.) 

7.  Oovemment  ownership  of  the  telegraph. — Professor  Seligman  considers  that  upon 
tlie  basis  of  his  three  criteria  of  the  desirability  of  government  ownership, 
namely,  widespread  social  interests,  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  complexity 
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of  management,  the  argument  for  Gk)vemment  control  of  the  telegraph  is  sub- 
stantially as  strong  as  for  Government  ownership  of  the  postal  service.  (1) 
Unfortunately  in  this  country  the  telegraph  is  noi  used  by  every  one;  but  this  is 
because  the  charges  are  so  much  higher  and  the  facilities  so  much  less  than  in 
other  countries,  where  the  telegraph  service  is  managed  by  the  Government.  (2) 
As  regards  the  capital  invested,  the  requirements,  though  ^eater  than  in  the 
case  or  the  post,  are  yet  very  small  as  compared  with  other  mterests.  The  cost 
of  putting  up  poles  and  stringing  wires  is  relatively  slight.    If  the  existing  com- 

Eanies  were  Dought  out  there  would  be  a  capital  outlay,  but  even  then  it  would 
e  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  capital  invested  in  ordinary  enterprises 
or  the  means  of  transportation.  (3)  As  to  complexity  of  management,  while 
the  telegraph  makes  possibly  a  somewhat  higher  demand  than  the  postal  service 
upon  the  ^iU  of  its  managers,  and  while  somewhat  more  effort  is  required  to 
keep  the  service  up  to  the  level  of  the  advances  of  science,  the  business  is  yet 
very  simple  as  compared  with  others;  for  instance,  with  the  railroads.  The  great 
end  of  individual  initiative  in  industry  in  general  is  to  turn  all  ability  toward 
the  reduction  of  cost  by  inventions,  etc.  Experience  shows  that  "  even  such 
sleepy  administrations  as  those  of  France  and  of  England  "  keep  the  telegraph  serv- 
ice on  a  level  with  new  inventions.  That  the  post  is  a  public  service  with  us  and 
the  telegraph  is  not  is  an  historical  accident,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  telegraph  was 
not  invent<^  until  1844,  and  that  the  postal  service  grew  up  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  If  the  postal  service  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  time  of  Hamilton  we  should  have  had  the 
same  discussion  of  Government  posts  v.  private  posts  as  of  Gk>vernment  telegraph 
V.  private  telegraph.     ( 610-612. ) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  including 
the  most  advanced  democratic  communities  like  Switzerland  and  Australia,  the 
telegraph  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  It  was  practically  in  Govern- 
ment hands  in  our  own  country  when  it  was  first  established  in  1844.  The  Qt)v- 
emment  decided  not  to  go  on  with  it,  for  they  thought  that  it  would  not  amount 
to  anything,  and  did  not  wish  to  commit  the  Government  to  a  hazardous 
experiment. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Government  would  not  make  as  much  money  out 
of  the  telegraph  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  makes.  Its  object 
would  be  to  make  no  profit  at  all,  but  to  run  the  service  just  as  the  i^ostal  service 
is  run.    Any  possible  profits  would  reduce  the  rates.     (611.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  in  arguing  for  government  ownership  of  the  tel- 
egraph and  the  telephone  he  assumes  that  along  with  it  there  would  go  a  very 
progressive  development  of  our  civil  service.  He  does  not  think  there  have  been 
any  great  political  dangers  in  our  postal  service.  If  there  have  been,  they  have 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  political  dangers  that  would  have  existed 
if  the  postal  service  had  been  private.  The  political  dangers  of  government 
ownership  of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  are  minimized  by  the  fact  that  the 
capital  invested  in  them  is  small.     (612. ) 

Professor  Seligman  would  be  in  favor  of  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
the  existing  telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  He  is  always  opposed  to  govern- 
mental competition  with  private  enteriirises.  "Although  the  assumption  is  that 
the  private  enterprise  will  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  governmental  efficiency, 
the  practical  result  is  always  that  the  governmental  agent  is  pulled  down  to  the 
level  of  tho  private."    (612.) 

Mr  Kenptard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  states  that  the  expense  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  the  business  of  handling  x>erishable  goods  is 
very  great  and  that  the  service  is  far  from  satisfactory.  He  refers  to  the  much 
lower  charges  in  European  countries  under  government  ownership,  and  advocates 
putting  the  telegraphs  and  telephones  under  the  Post-Office  Department.  In  many 
lines  of  business  the  telephone  and  telegraph  service  is  as  important  as  the  mail. 
At  present  there  is  practically  no  competition  between  the  two  great  telegraph 
companies.  The  charge  for  messages  is  made  excessive  by  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends on  an  enormous  capitalization.  The  witness  thinks  that  tne  opinion  of  the 
business  men  in  Chicago  generally  is  in  favor  of  the  position  stated.     (366.) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  there  are  constant  complaints  among 
the  business  men  of  that  place  concerning  the  high  tolls  charged  by  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company.  He  sees  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
not  control  the  telegraphs  as  the  leading  European  countries  do.     (446.) 

Mr,  Greeley,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
postal  telegraph  system.  He  declares  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  man  to  have  the 
right  to  a  private  wire,  as  well  as  for  the  telegraph  company  to  give  the  quota- 
tions to  bucket  shops.    (381.) 
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Mr.  Sntdacker,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  he  sometimes  finds  the 
telegraph  service  in  connection  with  his  business  a  little  slow  and  the  prices 
somewhat  high.  His  firm  operates  private  telegraph  wires,  a  privilege  which  is 
open  to  anyone  who  can  pay  for  it.     (400.) 

Mr.  CouNSELMAK  says  that  elevator  men  have  occasion  to  use  the  telegraph 
very  largely  in  their  business,  but  he  considers  the  rates  fair  and  the  service  sat- 
isfactory.    (392.) 

6.  Pnblie  ownanhip  of  the  telepluiiLe. — Professor  Selioman  says  that  the  arguments 
for  a  Government  telephone  are  not  quite  as  strong  as  for  a  Government  tele- 
graph, becaufie  the  complexity  of  management  of  the  telephone  is  a  little  greater; 
yet  ne  thinks  that  the  telephone  ought  certainly  to  be  publicly  owned.  On  the 
whole,  especially  in  view  of  the  increased  possible  use  of  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone, a  national  system  rather  than  a  municipal  system  seems  to  be  desirable. 
Eni^land  has  recently  passed  a  law  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  which  will  result 
in  tne  absorption  of  the  entire  system  by  the  government  at  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  eompany^s  charter  in  1911.  The  telepnone  will  be  a  part  of  the  post-office. 
Almost  aU  £urox)ean  governments,  Germany,  France,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
also  Australia,  run  the  telephone  as  a  part  of  the  postal  system.  The  telephone 
exchanges  should  be  placea  in  charge  of  the  local  postmasters.     (612.) 

Xn.  RAILWA7  LABOR. 

A.  SmployBieiit  and  diaehaige. — 1.  Conditions  of  entering  employment, — Mr.  Cal- 
LAW  A  Y ,  ^resident  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  testifies  that  no  tests  are  made 
as  a  conoition  of  employment  on  that  road  except  willingness  to  obey  reasonable 
rules  and  tests  of  the  eyesight  and  hearing  for  persons  required  to  take  signals. 
Men  are  discharged  or  suspended  for  various  offenses,  according  to  their  previous 
records  and  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offenses.  No  restriction  is  put  upon  mem- 
bership in  or:^;anizations. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  road  or  about  the  premises  of  the  com- 
pany is  strictly  prohibited,  and  no  one  will  be  employed  or  retained  who  is  known 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  Men  are  not  discharged  for 
occasionally  taking  a  drink,  but  are  not  allowed  to  oi^erate  trains  if  intoxicated 
or  known  to  be  haoitually  intoxicated.     (217,  218,  221. ) 

Mr.  Clabk,  grand  chief  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  that  railroad  companies 
are  becoming  more  rigid  in  making  physical  examinations  of  applicants  for 
employment.  In  many  cases  they  reru»B  employment  simply  because  a  man  has 
lost  a  finger  or  has  been  otherwise  slightly  crippled,  without  being  in  any  way 
incapacitated.  The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  tnat  men  have  sometimes  secured 
employment  and  then  claimed  damages  for  imsu^ary  injuries  on  the  strength  of 
inievious  disablement.  This,  however,  can  not  be  a  sufficient  reason,  since  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  service  a  record  is  made  of  all  such  existing  disabilities.     (111.) 

Mr.  Arthub,  grand  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  believes  that  some  of  the 
examinations  of  applicants  for  engineers'  positions  recently  conducted  have  been 
unjust  in  excluding  exi)erienced  men  because  of  alleged  defects  in  sight  or 
hearing.     (119.) 

Mr.  Clabk  says  that  some  railway  companies  have  recently  established  the 
custom  of  refusing  to  employ  new  men  as  brakemen  or  firemen  who  are  beyond 
a  certain  age,  ranging  from  28  to  40.  Their  purpose  seems  to  be  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  obH^tion  of  caring  for  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  grown  old 
in  the  service  without  having  rendered  them  an  extended  period  of  service. 
The  practice  also  is  likely  to  influence  employees  to  be  less  independent,  making 
them  very  careful  before  leaving  a  position.  It  must  have  the  effect  of  checking 
the  best  young  men  from  going  into  railway  work.     (110,  111. ) 

Mr.  Arthur  has  heard  complaints,  only  indirectly,  that  some  railway  companies 
refuse  to  employ  men  who  are  over  45  years  of  age.  He  has  never  known  of  a 
case  of  a  man  being  retired  at  that  age.     (119.) 

On  the  Ghesapeake  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Inqalls,  no  man  who  drinks 
while  on  duty  is  retained,  and  young  men  who  drink  while  off  duty  are  not  pro- 
moted and  are  continually  watched.  The  railway  brotherhoods  are  the  most 
effective  influences  in  enforcing  temperance.     (292. ) 

Mr.  Spencer  says  that  on  the  Southern  Railway  no  man  who  habitually  uses 
Hqnor  is  employed  in  train  service.    (264. ) 

2.  Diacriminatum  against  union  members,  (See  also  p.  142.)--The  chief  officers 
of  the  respective  orders  of  Railway  Conductors,  Locomotive  Engineers,  Locomo- 
tive Firemen,  Railway  Trainmen,  and  Railway  Telegraphers,  in  reply  to  the 
inqoiriee  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  declare  that  the  right  of  a  railway 
employee  to  bold  membership  in  any  reputable  organization  should  be  inalienable, 
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of  management,  the  argument  for  Govemment  control  of  the  telegraph  ie  sub- 
fltantially  as  strong  ae  for  Government  ownership  of  the  postal  service.  (1) 
Unfortnnately  in  this  country  the  telegraph  is  noi  used  by  every  one;  bnt  this  is 
because  the  cnarges  are  so  much  higher  and  the  facilities  so  much  less  than  in 
other  coontriea,  where  the  telegraph  service  ia  managed  by  the  Government.  (2) 
Ab  regards  the  capital  invcHted,  the  requirements,  thoTiKh  ^eater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  post,  are  yet  very  small  as  compared  with  other  interests.  The  coet 
of  putting  up  poles  and  stringing  wires  is  relatively  slight.     If  the  existing  com- 

enies  were  Dought  out  there  would  be  a  capital  outlay,  but  even  then  it  would 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  capital  invested  in  ordinary  enterprises 
or  the  means  of  transportation.  (3)  As  to  complexity  of  management,  while 
the  telegraph  makes  possibly  a  somewhat  higher  demand  than  the  postal  service 
upon  the  ucill  of  its  managers,  and  while  somewhat  more  effort  is  required  to 
keep  the  service  up  to  the  level  of  the  advances  of  science,  the  business  is  yet 
very  simple  as  compared  with  others;  for  instance,  with  the  railroads.  The  great 
end  of  individual  initiative  in  industry  in  general  is  to  turn  all  ability  toward 
the  reduction  of  cost  by  inventions,  eU:.  Eiperience  shows  that  "  even  such 
sleepy  administrations  as  those  of  Fraiiceaudof  England  "keep  the  telegraph  serv- 
ice on  a  level  with  new  inventions.  That  the  post  iu  a  public  service  with  us  and 
the  telegraph  is  not  is  an  historical  accident,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  telegraph  was 
not  invented  until  1844,  and  that  the  postal  service  grew  up  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  If  the  postal  service  had  not  l>een  in  the  hands  of  the 
Govemment  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  time  of  Hamilton  we  should  have  had  the 
same  discussion  of  Govemment  posts  v.  private  posts  as  of  Govemment  telegraph 
V.  private  telegraph.     (810-613.) 

Professor  Sehgman  says  that  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  including 
the  most  advanced  demcxiratic  communities  like  Switzerland  and  Australia,  the 
telegraph  is  in  the  hands  of  the  govemment.  It  was  practically  in  Govem- 
ment hands  in  our  own  country  when  it  was  first  established  in  1844.  The  Gov- 
ernment decided  not  to  go  on  with  it,  for  they  thought  that  it  would  not  amount 
b>  anything,  and  did  not  wish  to  commit  the  Government  to  a  hazardooa 
experiment. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Govemment  would  not  make  as  much  money  out 
of  the  telegraph  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  makes.  Its  object 
would  be  to  make  no  profit  at  all,  but  to  run  the  service  just  as  the  ixistal  service 
is  run.    Any  possible  profits  would  reduce  the  rates.     (Oil.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  in  arguing  for  government  ownership  of  the  tel- 
egraph and  the  telephone  he  assumes  that  along  with  it  there  would  go  a  very 
progressive  development  of  our  civil  service.  He  does  not  think  there  have  been 
any  great  political  dangers  in  our  postal  service.  If  there  have  been,  they  have 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  political  dangers  that  would  have  eii.stod 
if  the  postal  service  had  been  private.  The  political  dangers  of  government 
ownership  of  the  telephone  and  tne  telegraph  are  minimized  by  the  ftct  that  the 
capital  invested  in  them  is  small.     (612.) 

Professor  Seligman  would  be  iu  favor  of  the  purchase  by  the  Govemment  of 
the  existing  tele^aph  and  telephone  systems.  He  ia  always  opposed  to  govern- 
mental competition  with  private  enteri>rise8.  "Although  the  assumption  is  that 
the  private  enterprise  will  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  governmental  efficiency, 
the  practical  result  is  always  that  the  governmental  agent  is  pulled  down  to  the 
levelof  thoprivate."    (012.) 

Mr  KEHpARD.  of  the  Oliica^  Bntt«r  and  Egg  Board,  states  that  the  expense  of 
telegraph  and  t«lephoue  service  in  the  business  of  handling  perishable  goods  is 
very  great  and  that  the  service  is  far  from  satisfactory.  He  refers  to  the  much 
lower  charges  in  European  countries  under  govemment  ownership,  and  advocates 

Butting  the  telegraphs  and  telephones  under  the  Post-Office  Department.    In  many 
nes  of  business  the  telephone  and  telegranh  service  is  as  imt>ortant  as  the  mail. 
At  present  there  is  practically  no  compts 
companies.    The  charge  for  messages  is  : 
dends  on  an  enormous  capitalization.    T 
business  men  in  Chicago  generally  is  in  I 

Mr.  FcLijiR.  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  tl 
the  business  men  of  that  place  concern 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company.  He  seei 
not  control  the  telegraphs  as  the  leading 

Hr,  Greeley,  a  couunission  merchan 
postal  telegraph  system.  He  declares  tb 
right  to  a  private  wire,  as  well  as  for  the 
tions  to  bucket  shops.    (381.) 
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and  that  there  should  be  swift  and  severe  punishment  for  discrimination  against 
members  of  organizations.  However,  it  is  only  the  action  of  a  few  railway  man- 
agers which  makes  such  legislation  necessary  or  desirable.     (760. ) 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railroad  Track- 
men, and  Mr.  Ronehus,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  express  similar  opinions  in  their 
answers,  favoring  strict  legislation.     (7d3, 765,  768.) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  declares  that  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  June  1,  1898,  which  prohibits  discrimination  against  members  of  labor 
unions  in  seeking  employment  upon  raUwavs,  as  well  as  the  similar  statutes 
of  many  States,  are  in  practice  violated  with  impunity.  The  witness  declares 
that  there  is  one  trunk  Ime  running  west  from  Chicago  which  maintains  a  large 
detective  corps  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  employees  become  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations,  and  that  a  convenient  time  and  excuse  are  soon  found 
for  discharging  those  who  are  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  number 
of  railways  have  no  opposition  to  the  brotlierhoods.  Mr.  Murphy  suggests  that 
it  be  made  criminal  to  procure  or  furnish  evidence  concerning  employees'  mem- 
bership in  labor  organizations.     (777.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  soon  after  the  centennial  of 
1876  the  employees  of  the  Reading  Railroad  asked  for  higher  wages,  but  were 
met  with  the  demand  that  they  all  resign  their  membership  in  the  railway  broth- 
erhoods. By  unanimous  vote  they  refused  to  do  so  and  struck,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  other  men.  This  opposition  of  the  Reading  system  to  brotherhood 
men  has  continued  ever  since.  Under  the  receivership  of  Mr.  McLeod,  however, 
one  man  who  had  been  discharged  on  account  of  membership  in  a  brotherhood 
was  reinstated  when  it  was  shown  that  he  had  not  signed  the  agreement  that  he 
would  not  join  any  labor  organization.     (123, 124.) 

As  to  this  case,  Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, says  that  some  time  ago  the  receivers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  revived  a 
former  regulation,  which  had  become  a  dead  letter,  requiring  all  employees  to 
drop  their  membership  in  labor  organizations.  A  representative  of  the  brother- 
hoods, Wilkinson,  brought  suit  against  the  receivers,  but  the  court  maintained 
that  the  employees  themselves  must  appear,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  being  dis- 
charged and  blacklisted.  Three  of  them  finally  did  bring  smt,  and  were  dis- 
charged, but  the  court  decided  that  the  receivers  could  use  their  employees  as 
they  saw  fit.  As  a  result  of  this  injustice  the  railway  men  secured  the  enactment 
of  a  Pennsylvania  statute,  and  the  incorporation  in  the  arbitration  act  of  1898  of 
a  provision,  prohibiting  such  coercion  of^employees.     (36.) 

3.  Discharge  and  suspension. — Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen,  says  that  railway  employees  are  discharged  for  violation  of  rules,  respon- 
sibility for  accidents,  insuboroination,  intoxication,  and  occasionally  for  incom- 
X>etence.  Suspension  from  duty  without  pay  and  systems  of  merit  and  demerit 
markings  are  employed  as  penalties  in  many  cases.  The  mactice  of  susx>enfiion 
has  often  resulted  m  injustice.  Men  have  been  laid  on  without  any  cause 
assigned  and  with  no  opportunity  for  hearing.  The  railway  brotherhoods  have 
secured  the  adoption  of  a  rule  requiring  their  members  to  be  given  a  hearing 
within  5  davs  after  suspension  or  discharge,  and  if  the  employee  is  shown  to  be 
innocent  of  the  charge  made,  he  is  to  be  returned  to  service  and  paid  for  lost 
time.    The  length  of  suspension  for  different  offenses  is  fixed.     (65, 88.) 

Mr.  Clark,  grand  chief  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  that  the  former  practice 
of  suspending  men  for  from  10  to  60  days  for  violation  of  rules  or  other  offenses 
has  been  practically  everywhere  replaced  by  what  is  known  as  the  Brown  system 
of  disciphne.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  man's  service.  Any  offense  is  entered  and 
may  be  offset  by  a  certain  number  of  months  of  good  service  or  by  special  meri- 
torious acts.  When  a  certain  number  of  demerit  marks  have  been  received,  dis- 
missal follows.     (113.) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  some  restriction  should 
be  placed  upon  the  discharge  of  railroad  employees.  Railroad  work  requires  a 
high  degree  of  skill,  and  a  person  specially  trained  in  one  department  is  not  able 
to  fill  positions  in  other  departments  of  the  railway  or  in  other  occupations.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  general  public  that  men  should  remain 
in  the  same  line  of  work.  Often  persons  in  x)ositionB  of  superintendence  discharge 
employees  out  of  caprice  or  for  the  si^e  of  securing  positions  for  their  own  friends. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  a  labor  court  to  give  hearings  to  aggrieved  employees, 
although  of  course  railways  should  not  be  prevented  from  reducing  expenses.  On 
some  roads  the  brotherhoods  have  been  strong  enough  to  secure  contracts  that 
none  of  their  members  shall  be  discharged  without  a  hearing,  and  this  practice 
has  been  beneficial  both  to  the  employees  and  to  the  companies.    (778.) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  inquiries  by 
the  Commission,  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  advantage  of  legislation  regofating  the 
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dificharge  of  railway  employees.  They  hold  that  the  organizations  themselves 
afford  a  considerable  degree  of  protection  against  iinjnst  dismissals.  (760. ) 
Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  expresses  the  same  opinion.  (763.) 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Bailwav  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Ronemus,  of  the  Railway  Car- 
men, on  the  oUier  hand,  think  that  laws  should  be  passed  requiring  that  good 
reasons  for  discharge  should  be  ^ven  and  that  the  (uschargedT  emplovee  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  state  his  side  of  the  case  before  a  competent  officer  of  the 
employer,  such  as  the  general  mana^^er.     (765,  768.) 

Mr.  Walter,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  thinks  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  railway 
employees  by  law.  Their  service  is  one  involving  the  safety  of  life  and  property 
for  which  the  employer  is  pecuniarily  responsible,  so  that  he  must  be  absolutely 
let  alone  in  his  choice  and  retention  of  servants.     (772.) 

B.  BLaeUisting. — 1.  Eodsience  of  the  practice  generally. — Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  after  the  Chicago  railway  strike 
of  18d4  a  large  number  of  employees  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  employment 
again.  To  manv  of  them  certificates  of  good  character  were  given  by  the  rail- 
ways, but  by  a  form  of  reading  or  by  some  secret  mark  these  papers  proved  to  be 
notices  to  other  employers  that  the  person  was  blacklisted.  As  a  result  of  this 
abuse  Congress  included  in  the  arbitration  act  of  1898  a  prohibition  against 
attempting  to  conspire  to  prevent  any  employee  from  obtaining  employment. 
The  evil  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent,  evasion  being  easy,  and  the  witness 
has  no  suggestion  to  make  for  strengthening  the  law.     (8.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Railway  Clonductors,  says  the  practice  of  blacklisting  was 
formerly  common.  The  witness  knows  of  one  case  in  Florida  where  a  conductor 
was  offered  a  better  position  on  another  road.  His  own  road  kept  him  as  long  as 
possible,  not  desiring  him  to  make  the  change,  and,  when  he  had  taken  the  new 
employment,  sent  a  letter  to  the  other  road  advising  that  he  be  not  emploved,  so 
that  he  was  afterwards  discharged.  The  abuse  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  leg- 
islation. The  practice  now  is  for  railway  comx>anies  to  give  men  who  leave  the 
service  a  letter  stating  what  their  service  has  been  and  tne  reason  for  leaving  it. 
Very  often  the  reason  is  stated  to  be  "unsatisfactory  service."  The  witness  has 
known  of  one  instance  where  an  employee  received  a  letter  of  high  commenda- 
tion, but  was  at  the  same  lime  on  the  blacJdist.  He  has  heard  rumors  that  let- 
ters themselves  are  sometimes  marked  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  man  should  not 
be  employed.     (112.) 

Mr.  SARGENT,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  this  practice  was  formerly 
very  common,  but  has  largely  been  done  away  with  by  laws.  It  is  now  the  custom 
to  require  men  entering  employment  to  submit  a  statement  of  their  former 
employment,  and  their  former  employers  are  then  asked  for  information.  This 
practice  has  the  same  effect  as  the  old  blacklist.  Many  companies  furnish  their 
employees  statements  of  their  service  when  they  leave.  The  trade  unions  have 
had  a  strong  influence  in  preventing  unreasonable  dismissals.    (65. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks  a  majority  of  rail- 
ways have  some  understanding  among  themselves,  by  which  all  employees  who 
have  been  discharged  are  required  to  present  to  any  other  road  a  letter  as  to  their 
competence  from  their  immediate  superior  in  the  previous  employment.  The 
witness  has  been  told  that  there  are  certain  private  marks  by  which  it  is  known 
whether  such  letters  mean  what  they  say  or  the  opposite.     (52.) 

ilr.  Arthur,  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  does  not  know  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  engineers  have  been  blacklisted.  He  has  been  told  by  men  that  they 
have  been  discharged  after  a  few  days  of  work  under  a  new  employer,  and  they 
have  attributed  this  to  some  notice  received  from  their  previous  employer.  Dur- 
ing the  strike  of  1894  those  who  left  employment  were  given  letters  as  to  their 
service,  but  the  date  of  these  letters  being  the  same  as  tnat  when  the  strike  was 
be^pn  they  served  to  prevent  their  holders  from  securing  employment.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  has  at  various  times  refused  to  employ  union 
men,  ana  has  been  accused  of  blacklisting  them.     ( 123, 124. ) 

Mr.  Strong,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  says  that  he  has  evidence  of  the 
oontiniiance  of  the  practice  of  blacklisting  up  to  vdthin  3  or  4  months  of  the  time 
of  his  testimony,  November  22, 1899,  and  that  the  system  extends  to  all  the  princi- 
pal railroads  in  the  United  States  and  even  down  into  Mexico.     (524.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says  that  it  is  the 
practice  to  suspend  men  for  various  offenses  for  periods  varying  according  to  the 
natnre  of  the  offense.  The  railway  does  not  exchange  blacklists  with  other  roads, 
althoogh  possibly  tills  may  have  been  the  practice  earlier.  Mr.  Cowen  does  not 
know  whether  the  divisions  are  always  notified  of  the  discharge  of  men  from  other 
diTiaioiis.    (903.) 
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Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  testifies  that  on  that  system 
lists  of  men  discharged  are  kept,  bnt  these  lists  are  not  exchanged  with  other 
comx>anies,  since  there  is  no  reason  forpnrsoing  a  man,  or  undert&ing  to  decide 
for  others  whom  they  shall  employ.  The  practice,  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  is  dying 
out.     (264,265.) 

Mr.  INOALLS  declares  that  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  blacklists  are  not 
exchanged  with  other  railroads.  If  one  division  of  the  railway  discharges  a  man 
no  other  division  can  employ  him  without  the  consent  of  the  general  manager. 
(288.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  declares  that  blacklisting  is  largelv  an  imaginary  grievance,  and  that  if 
a  servant  is  unfaithful  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  master  to  tell 
the  truth  upon  inquiry.     (772. ) 

2.  Chicago  strike.— Mr.  Strong  believes  that  the  idea  of  blacklisting  first  took 
form  among  the  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  G^eneral  managers' 
Association  of  Chicago,  which  embraces  24  roads,  appointed  a  committee  wnich 
made  a  report  on  May  18,  1893,  containing  the  following  clauses: 

**  The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  employment  bureau:  The  subject  has 
been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  such  a 
bureau  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  association — 

**  First.  In  assisting  them  m  the  procurement  of  men,  both  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions and  in  times  of  emergency. 

**  Second.  In  assisting  the  roads  to  guard  against  the  employment  of  a  man  who 
has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some  other  road. 

'*  Third.  In  abolishing  the  state  pf  affairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that 
is  expressed,  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that  *  your  road  is  not 
the  only  road  in  Chicago,' and  that  ^  employment  can  readily  be  obtained  on  some 
other  road,' although  an  offense  has  been  committed." 

Thirteen  out  of  20  railroads  present  voted  to  adopt  it,  but  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation provided  that  whenever  any  scheme  was  prox)08ed  which  required  any 
expenditure  of  money,  as  this  did,  it  should  not  take  effect  unless  the  vote  was 
unanimous;  so  it  was  defeated.  During  the  strike  of  1894,  however,  a  plan 
which  had  the  same  effect  was  adopted.  Mr.  John  Eagan  was  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  strike,  and  to  g:et  employees  for  all  of  the  different  railroads. 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  the  association's  committee  disclaimed  the  idea  of  black- 
listing, but  this  very  disclaimer  seems  to  him  to  show  that  they  were  conscious 
that  their  proposition  meant  nothing  else.  There  had  been  growing  friction 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employees,  resulting  largely  from  the  workings 
of  what  the  association's  committee  calls  '*  discipline."  By  discipline  Mr.  Strong 
understands  the  system  of  suspensions  and  fines  for  sundry  offenses,  often,  he 
says,  of  a  trivial  character.  Frequently,  in  Mr.  Strong's  opinion,  discipline  fell 
upon  the  wrong  man,  and  frequently  it  was  unjustly  severe.     (50^-505, 510.) 

Mr.  Strong  states  that  his  attention  was  called  to  blacklisting  in  the  fall  of 
1895.  He  was  then  called  suddenly  into  the  case  of  Fred  R.  Ketcham  against  The 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  Becoming  deeply  interested  in 
the  matter,  he  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Chicago  Evening  News,  a<»king  any 
men  who  thought  they  had  been  blacklisted  to  come  to  his  office  and  make  their 
statements  to  him,  and  bring  such  letters  as  they  had  that  they  thought  were 
evidence  of  the  blacklisting  agreement.  Mr.  Strong  received  500  statements  with 
letters  corroborating  them.  In  June,  1896,  he  filed  some  50  cases,  including  some 
against  nearly  every  railroad  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Strong  gives  in  some  detail  the 
experience  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  strikers  or  1894,  or  of  men  who  were 
denied  work  on  the  ground  that  they  had  pvmpathized  with  the  strikers.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Ketcham,  who  brought  the  first  nuit,  is  typical.  Mr.  Strong's  state- 
ment of  his  case  is  as  follows:  He  testified  that  he  quit  the  employment  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company  during  the  railway  union  strike, 
and  remained  at  home,  not  going  near  any  railroad  during  the  trouble;  that  about 
July  3  of  that  year  Superintendent  J.  C.  Stuart  came  to  his  house  and  asked  him 
to  take  out  a  train;  that  he  refused,  as  he  considered  it  dangerous;  that  he  was 
not  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  afterwards  joined 
it  about  July  20;  that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company  about 
10  years;  that  upon  his  refusal  Stuart  **  threatened  him  with  arrest,  ^ding  that 
he  had  sympathy  for  his  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  out  the  train  he 
would  find  hard  work  getting  a  job  from  any  other  road."  Having  heard  of  the 
black  list,  he  went  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  and  secured  a  situation 
as  conductor  of  one  of  its  freight  trains  July  28,  and  made  one  trip  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  back,  arriving  home  July  31,  at  5;  that  at  7  he  was  arrested  by  a 
United  States  marshal  and  kept  in  custody  several  days  until  he  could  give  a  bond 
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for  $3,000,  but  was  never  prosecnted,  no  evidence  being  offered  against  him;  that 
Angiist  6  be  went  to  Superintendent  Stnart  and  asked  him  for  a  clearance,  and 
was  given  a  letter  showing  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  bnt  at  the  bottom  was  the  following:  '*  Left  his  post  during 
American  Railway  Union  strike  and  was  active  in  X)er8uading  others  to  do  like- 
wif>e.    When  he  returned  for  duty  his  place  was  filled." 

On  the  same  day  he  returned  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  for  duty  and  was 
told  by  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strong  and  Superintendent  J.  A.  Kelly  that  he  was  dis- 
charged. Superintendent  Kelly  telling  him  that  he  was  a  good  man  and  he  would 
like  to  keep  him,  but  could  not  unless  he  first  obtained  a  **  clearance  "  from  the 
Northwestern.  When  asked  why  he  was  discharged  Kelly  said,  **  Because  he 
had  heard  he  was  a  Northwestern  striker."  Ketcham  then  asked  where  he  got 
his  information,  and  Kelly  replied,  "  From  the  one  we  all  get  it  from."  Ketcham 
then  asked  if  he  was  blacklisted,  and  Kelly  replied,  **  You  can  call  it  that  or  any- 
thing you're  a  mind  to.  I  can't  put  you  back  to  work  unless  you  bring  a  *  clear- 
ance '  from  the  Northwestern.    I  am  sorry,  but  it  come& from  above  me." 

The  following  facts  also  appeared  from  Ketcham's  testimony:  After  being  dis- 
charged from  ^he  Chicago  Great  Western  he  applied  to  several  other  roads  for 
employment,  but  was  everywhere  refused,  and  never  secured  railroad  employment 
after  the  strike.  In  the  autumn  of  1897  he  worked  as  stationary  engineer  at  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  elevator  at  Kensington,  but  was  discharged  about  2 
weeks  before  the  trial,  for  the  alleged  cause  that  business  was  slack,  though  the 
elevator  was  running  full  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  his  discharge  jnst  as 
it  had  been  doing  previously. 

About  35  other  men  who  nad  quit  various  roads  during  the  strike  testified  that 
they  had  applied  to  all  the  roads  in  Chicago,  were  told  the  roads  needed  men,  but 
were  denied  employment  because  they  did  not  have  *'  clearances."  The  clearance 
was  a  letter  from  the  road  which  the  man  had  last  worked  for,  giving  a  full  state- 
ment of  his  record.  The  essential  thing  seemed  to  be  an  assurance  that  the  man 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  ^eat  strike.  The  railroad  managers  admitted  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  each  other  for  the  record  of  men  who  applied  to 
them  for  work.  This  api)eared  in  repeated  instances  in  which  men  had  at  first 
been  employed  and  were  afterwards  discharged,  admittedly  without  any  fault  in 
their  services.  Sometimes  they  were  made  to  sign  a  formal  application  for 
employment  and,  although  temporarily  given  work,  were  afterwards  discharged 
witn  a  statement  that  their  applications  had  been  rejected.  The  rejection  was 
stated,  in  some  instances,  to  be  due  to  information  that  the  men  had  participated 
in  the  strike.  The  railroads  denied  that  there  was  any  actual  blacklist,  or  list 
of  men  to  whom  employment  was  to  be  refused.  A  messenger  boy  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  however,  testi- 
fied that  he  was  instructed  to  make  50  mimeograph  copies  of  a  list  of  524  names; 
that  he  addressed  and  mailed  49  copies  of  this  list,  1  to  each  official  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  who  hired  men,  and  1  marked  "private"  to  every  rail- 
road in  Chicago.  A  copy  of  this  list  came  into  Mr.  Strong's  hands.  The  messenger 
boy's  testimony  seems  to  have  been  in  some  degree  corroborated  by  the  statement 
of  the  snjjerintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  that  he  saw  a 
copy  of  the  list  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  of  the  defendant  railroad.     (503-519.) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  out  of  30,000  men  who  went  out  in  the  Chicago  strike  of 
18W  only  about  31  were  proved  to  have  been  reemployed,  and  fully  one-half  even 
of  these  were  men  who  returned  to  work  before  July  10,  when  notified  by  the 
railroads  to  do  so,  and  hence  were  really  not  strikers.  This  statement  seems  to 
refer,  ho'wever,  to  individual  instances  proved  in  court.  Mr.  Strong  says  in 
another  connection  that  a  great  many  were  taken  back  to  work  after  the  suits 
were  be^n  against  the  railroads,  and  when  the  roads  saw  what  damages  they 
were  liable  to  for  refusing  employment.  He  knows  of  probably  50  or  60  men 
who,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  work  under  their  own  names,  changed  their 
names  and  by  this  means  got  employment.  He  elsewhere  estimates  the  number 
of  men  who  were  blacklisted  at  **  fully  half  of  the  men  who  went  out  here."  He 
also  mentions  that  Mr.  W.  G.  Brimson,  of  the  Calumet  and  Blue  Island  road,  tes- 
tified that  he  had  secured  work  on  other  roads  for  a  good  many  of  the  strikers 
by  leaving*  out  the  fact  that  the  men  had  been  in  the  strike  when  he  answered 
inquiries  about  their  record,  implying  that  if  he  had  mentioned  this  fact  the  men 
could  not  have  gotten  employment.     (513,  517,  522-524. ) 

3.  /«  blcu^klisiing  notifiable  f — ^Mr.  Strong  wiys  that  no  one  questions  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  rauroad  to  report  to  another  the  name  of  a  drunken  or  care- 
less employee,  as  the  public  is  interested  in  having  sober  and  careful  men 
operate  the  trains.  But  if  railways  combine  to  keep  men  from  work  simply 
because  they  have  struck  to  better  their  condition,  though  they  have  violated  no 
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law,  sucli  an  act  is  nnlawfal  and  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  The  men  do 
not  complain  that  they  lost  their  old  positions.  They  complain  that  their  old 
employers  vindictively  pursued  them  and  prevented  them  from  getting  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  If  a  man  who  quits  the  employ  of  another  can  not  get  work  m 
his  chosen  occuuation  without  obtaining  his  former  employer's  consent,  he  becomes 
a  slave.  He  will  not  dare  resist  any  oppression  his  employer  may  see  fit  to  impose 
upon  him,  because  he  knows  he  can  not  leave  and  get  employment  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Strong  believes  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  their  men  to 
this  condition,  and  that  the  employees  of  the  railroad  comx>anies  are  to-day  abso- 
lutely terrorized.  He  says  that  men  who  were  in  the  strike  of  1894,  and  who  are 
now  employed,  have  told  him  that  the  punishment  and  suffering  of  the  men  who 
went  out  during  the  strike  have  been  so  severe  that  they  do  not  dare  to  form 
another  union  or  present  a  grievance,  for  fear  of  being  discharged  and  blacklisted; 
that  they  are  burdened  with  extra  duties  and  dare  not  complain.  The  objection 
of  the  railroads  seems  to  be  especially  against  the  heads  of  the  union.  To  strike 
at  the  heads  of  the  union  is  to  destrov  the  union.  If  they  are  to  be  singled  out 
and  punished,  men  will  hesitate  before  accepting  these  positions.  A  railway 
vice-president  recently  said  to  Mr.  Strong,  "The  people  who  own  this  country 
propose  to  run  it,"  and  he  explained  that  by  the  owners  he  meant  '*  those  who 
own  the  property."  Mr.  Strong  believes  that  the  course  of  the  railroads  has  been 
dictated  by  the  feeling  and  intention  which  this  man  expressed. 

Mr.  Strong  considers  that  political  bondage  as  well  as  industrial  bondage  must 
result  if  employers  are  permitted  to  exclude  men  from  work  for  taking  part  in 
strikes  or  other  efforts  to  better  their  condition.  No  man  can  be  a  proper  elector 
who  is  afraid  to  assert  his  rights,  and  it  will  come  to  pass,  if  it  has  not  already, 
that  the  workmen  will  not  dare  to  exercise  the  elector's  franchise  according  to 
their  own  will.  Moreover,  to  exclude  a  man  from  means  of  honest  livelihood  is 
to  make  him  a  criminal  or  a  pauper.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  required  by  the 
public  interest  that  every  man  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  that  calling  in 
which  he  is  skilled.     (513,514,516,518,521,523.) 

Mr.  O'RouRKE,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  a  system  of  blacklisting  is 
now  in  use  by  the  railroads,  but  does  not  think  that  it  works  against  the  laboring 
man.  It  tends  to  place  a  premium  on  good  character,  good  conduct,  and  good 
service,  and  to  shut  out  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  employment.  In  an  individ- 
ual case  it  might  be  an  evil  system,  in  enabling  railroad  officials  to  shut  out  a 
man  against  whom  they  had  a  grievance  from  employment  on  any  other  road,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  situation  has  oeen  more  disagreeable  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere; 
but  considering  the  whole  body  of  employees  in  the  United  States  he  believes  the 
system  works  well.  Mr.  O'Rourke  apparently  considers  agitators  to  be  among 
those  who  may  properly  be  excluded  from  employment.  He  says  that  the  switch- 
men's union  is  demanding  that  men  making  application  for  membership  "  must 
show  as  good  a  character  as  any  railroad  company  has  ever  asked  of  any  man." 
**  In  the  growth  of  the  organized  railway  labor  to-day  no  shelter  is  being  given  to 
the  agitator."  To  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  strike  of  1894  is  a  reason  for 
exclusion  from  Mr.  O'Rourke 's  union.     (528, 529.) 

4.  Remedies  for  blacklistina. — Mr.  Strong  considers  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
settle  the  contest  between  labor  and  capitsd  regarding  public  transportation.  He 
thinks  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  railroads  and 
put  the  men  on  the  civil-service  list.  In  the  absence  of  Government  ownership  he 
would  make  blacklisting  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  of  the-officers 
who  may  be  concerned  in  it.  To  permit  the  blacklisting  of  those  who  may  have 
done  unlawful  acts  in  furtherance  of  a  strike  would  be  to  make  any  law  against 
blacklisting  entirely  ineffective.  It  is  very  easy  to  trump  up  some  charge  of  an 
unlawful  act.  Besides,  such  permission  or  blacklisting  is  wrong  in  principle.  A 
man  ought  to  be  punished  according  to  law  for  any  unlawful  act  he  may  ao.  He 
ought  not  to  be  starved  to  death  as  a  punishment.     (523.) 

The  grand  chiefs  of  the  leading  railway  orders  in  their  reply  to  the  schedule  of 
inquiries  concerning  railway  labor  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  with  a  penalty 
sufficiently  severe  to  outweigh  the  desire  to  violate  the  law  by  the  secret  practice 
of  blacklisting.  Existing  laws  are  sufficient  to  check  open  blacklistiujg.  (760. ) 
Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  expresses  a  similar  opinion  (763); 
while  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Ronbmus,  of  the  Railway 
Carmen,  think  that  the  practice  is  decreasing,  and  that  further  legislation  wm 
be  either  ineffective  or  unnecessary  (765,  768). 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  says  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  getting  evidence  concerning  blacklisting.  He  thinks  that  even  the  practice  of 
giving  a  statement  concerning  a  discharged  employee  to  an  inquiring  employer, 
which  has  always  been  permissible  at  law,  is  pernicious.    The  bare  statement  of 
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certain  happenings  or  acts  of  a  servant  may  make  him  apx>ear  an  nndesirable 
employee,  m  the  absence  of  an  explanation  of  the  circxmistances.  It  should  be 
made  nnlawf nl  for  any  person  to  famish  a  statement  to  any  other  employer  con- 
cerning an  employee  without  first  famishing  the  employee  a  true  copy.    (777. ) 

C.  WagM  of  railway  labor. — 1.  Rates. — ^Mr.  Sabgent,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, states  that  the  standard  rate  of  wages  for  passenger  engineers  is  3^  cents 
I>er  mile;  for  freight  engineers  4  cents;  and  for  firemen  58  per  cent  of  engineers' 
pay.  Freight  condnctors  receive  8  cents  per  mile,  and  brakemen  two-thirds  as 
mnch.  Passenger  conductors  receive  from  $100  to  $125  per  month,  and  brakemen 
from  $50  to  $70.  Station  a^nts  receive  from  $40  to  $85  per  month,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  station;  train  dispatchers  $125  per  month.  In  the  South- 
ern States  colored  men  are  employed  largely  as  brakemen  and  firemen  at  much 
cheaper  rates.     (64,  65.) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  submitted 
the  following  as  a  comparison  of  railway  wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe: 


Ck>untry. 


United  States 

England 

France 

Oermany 

Belgium 

Holland 

Hnngary 


Per  day. 


Engineers. 


$3.66 

$1.25  to  1.87 

1.00  to  1.16 

.81  to  1.25 

.81  to   .89 

.83  to  1.04 


Firemen. 


$0.75  to 
.75  to 
.62  to 
.50  to 
.54  to 


$2.05 


12 
.83 
.81 
.60 
.72 


Per 
month. 


Conduct- 
ors. 


$82.40 
80.40 


28.80 


32.40 


Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  the  wages  of  engi- 
neers have  been  materially  increased  by  the  efforts  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lioa>- 
motive  Engineers.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  engineers  were  paid  $60  per 
month.  Now  they  receive  3^  cents  per  mile  in  passenger  service  ana  4  cents  per 
mile  in  freight  service,  100  miles  or  less  in  a  run  constituting  a  day's  work.  The 
wages  of  engineers  were  kept  up  on  almost  all  roads  despite  the  depression  of 
1893.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  partly  due  to  the  practice  of  paying  by  the  run, 
since  the  men  actually  earned  less  when  there  was  less  business  for  the  railroads. 
The  engineers  have  little  to  complain  of  concerning  wages.  The  wages  are  the 
same  as  have  prevailed  for  the  past  15  years,  and  their  purchasing  power  is  greater 
than  before.     (117,127.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  states  that  road- 
masters  receive  from  $60  to  $150  per  month;  section  foremen  from  $1.05  to  $2  per 
day,  and  track  hands  from  47i  cents  to  $1.25  x>er  day.  The  lowest  wages  are  x>aid 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  employment  of  the  track  hands  is  chiefly  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  that  many  of  them  are  rorced  to  become  tramps  in  the  winter.  The  wit- 
ness believes  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  power  to 
aid  these  men  to  get  better  x>ay.  Sometimes  railways  furnish  little  houses  near 
the  track  free  of  rent  to  trackmen.  The  excessive  competition  of  railways,  rate 
wars,  etc.,  are  responsible  for  these  low  wages.    (46,  50.) 

According  to  Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  road,  the  employees  of  the  New 
York  Central  are  partly  paid  by  distance  ti'aveled,  especially  in  the  case  of 
trainmen,  and  partly  by  the  number  of  hours  of  service  x)er  day.  The  average 
wages  are  as  follows: 

Telegraph  operators,  $52.50;  block-signal  men,  $46.50;  other  signalmen,  $49, 
which  includes  bi^gagemen,  station  clerks,  etc.;  enginemen,  $114, although  their 
wages  vary  from  $90  to  $175;  firemen  and  wipers,  $59,  firemen  getting  from  $50 
to  ^;  conductors,  $86;  baggagemen  and  trainmen,  from  $40  to  $70;  mechanics 
and  helpers  in  shops,  $49;  other  shopmen,  $40;  roadmasters,  from  $100  to  $125; 
track  foremen,  from  $40  to  $50;  track  laborers,  $35.50;  switchmen,  flagmen, 
watchmen,  etc.,  $40;  mechanics  and  helpers  on  road,  $56;  employees  of  floating 
equipment,  $58.  There  are  no  deductions  from  wages  unless  the  men  give  orders 
for  payment  of  rent,  board,  etc.,  out  of  their  earnings.     (217.) 

Wr,  Spencer  savs  that  the  wages  on  the  Southern  Railway  are  about  the  same 
as  on  the  other  railways  in  the  South.  They  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  the 
North,  but  not,  as  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  largely  on  account  of  the  comi)etition  of 
colored  labor.  Colored  labor  is  not  employed  for  the  more  responsible  positions. 
Although  there  is  a  relatively  larger  supply  of  labor  as  compared  with  the  demand 
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in  the  Sonthem  States,  this  is  less  tme  of  skilled  labor,  such  as  that  necessary  for 
many  railway  positions.  The  business  of  the  Southern  railways  is  for  the  most 
X>art  less  complex  than  in  the  North,  since  the  traffic  is  not  so  dense,  and  less 
skilled  and  less  difficult  labor  is  required.  The  cost  of  living  is  also  materially 
lower.     (264,267.) 

Mr.  Inqalls  testifies  that  about  20,000  men  are  employed  on  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads.  The 
men  are  paid  monthly,  clerks  and  agents  by  monthly  rates,  track  and  shop  men 
on  the  basis  of  the  hours^  worked,  and  trainmen  by  mileage.  The  trackmen  are 
paid  about  $1  a  day.  On  some  roads  during  1895  and  1896  the  witness  thinks  that 
the  wages  of  this  class  fell  to  90  cents,  and  occasionally  to  75  cents.  Their  hours 
are  long  and  they  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  the  hardest  worked  and  poorest 
paid  of  American  laborers.  At  the  same  time,  they  often  own  their  own  houses, 
and  their  work  requires  little  skill,  although  Mr.  Ingalls  admits  that  considerable 
responsibility  rests  upon  them.     (287,  288) 

Mr.  Fish  testifies  that  during  the  period  of  great  depression,  from  1893  to  1897, 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  obliged  largely  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
employed.  It  was  also  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  day 
in  the  shoxw.  The  wages,  however,  were  not  cut  at  all.  The  witness  is  inclined 
to  think  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  employees  if  wages 
had  been  reduced,  since  the  number  of  employees  and  number  of  hours  would 
not  then  have  had  to  be  cut  so  much.  Thus,  the  railroad  could  have  employed 
shop  hands  in  building  new  cars  and  engines,  but,  instead,  was  compelled  to  buy 
a  considerable  number  from  manufacturers  having  lower  wage  scales.  The  reason 
why  wages  were  not  reduced  was  that  there  was  apprehension  of  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  employees,  and  possibly  of  a  strike.  The  railway  had  for  years 
been  paying  a  standard  scale.     (324-327.) 

See  also  Paragraph  L,  bellow. 

2.  Methods  of  fixing  toages. — Mr.  Arthur  says  that  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  the  organization  began  to  send  committees 
to  the  railway  companies  to  discuss  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  These 
committees  would  present  a  statement  of  their  demands,  and  when  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  it  would  be  put  in  form  and  signed  by  both  parties.  In  this 
way  grew  up  the  system  of  fixing  wages  by  joint  agreement  or  contract,  which 
now  prevails  in  the  case  of  about  90  per  cent  of  the  railways.  Such  agreements 
are  indefinite  in  their  duration  and  may  be  terminated  on  from  30  to  60  days' 
notice.  The  railways  have  practically  never  violated  them,  but  the  employees 
did  so  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  strike  of  1894.     (117, 127. ) 

Mr.  Sargent  states  that  the  wages  of  railway  trainmen  and  telegraphers  are 
mostly  fixed  by  joint  agreement  between  their  organizations  and  the  railways. 
Approximately  uniform  rates  exist  in  the  North  Central  States.  Payment  is  by 
the  mile  in  freight  service,  and  usually  by  the  month  in  passenger  and  station 
service.     (64,65.) 

Mr.  Sargent  says  also  that  trainmen  are  usually  paid  for  overtime  on  a  fair  basis, 
but  in  many  cases  telegraphers  and  yardmen  are  not,  although  working  more  than 
12  hours.    Sunday  work  is  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  other  work.     (66, 86.) 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Co  wen,  the  train  hands  are  x>aid 
by  the  miles  run.  Overtime  is  allowed  for  excess  mileage  or  for  work  after  12 
hours  in  case  the  trainmen  are  unable  to  get  their  trains  over  the  required  distance 
within  that  time.  There  is  no  extra  compensation  for  Sunday  work.  Trackmen 
and  similar  employees  work  10  hours  daily.  (303.) 

3.  Influences  affecting  loages, — Professor  Johnson  says  that  the  rate  of  wages 
on  railways  has  been  found  in  Europe  to  vary  according  to  the  rates  for  other 
occupations  in  the  same  locality,  and  presumably  the  same  is  true  in  this  country. 
Anything  which  affects  the  earning  power  of  the  railway  is  likely  to  influence 
wages.  The  losses  due  to  ticket  brokerage,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  dividtmds 
on  watered  stock,  are  both  likely  to  reduce  wages.     (60. ) 

Several  witnesses  suggest  that  whatever  affects  railway  rates  unfavorably  is 
likely  to  injure  the  employees.    See  pp.  39,  95. 

D.  Hoars  of  Labor. — 1.  Duration  aenerally. — Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen,  says  that  trainmen  have  little  occasion  for  complaint  as  to  hours.  Te- 
legraphers and  yardmen,  however,  often  have  to  work  12  hours  i)er  day,  and  are 
not  always  paid  overtime  for  longer  hours.  Ten  hours  is  the  day  for  trainmen. 
If  a  locomotive  fireman  makes  a  100-mile  run  he  is  counted  as  li^ving  worked  a 
full  day,  no  matter  how  many  hours  are  required.  Often  in  this  way  he  may 
earn  pay  for  2  days'  work  in  1,  or  for  9  or  10  days'  work  in  a  week.  Froquently, 
when  there  is  a  rush  of  business,  men  are  required  to  work  overtime.  There  are 
certain  rules  of  the  railways  and  the  brotherhoods  as  to  giving  a  number  of 
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hotm*  rest  after  a  certain  amonnt  of  work  has  been  performed,  butcircnmstances 
prevent  even  this,  sometimes,  from  being  camea  ont.  Special  conditions  of 
weather,  etc.,  may  make  necessarv  continnons  labor  for  36  hours  or  more.  The 
railwav  managers  are  disposed  to  be  fair;  they  pay  for  overtime.  The  crowding 
might  be  prevented  hj  employing  more  men  to  work  during  the  busy  season,  but 
tnis  would  leave  men  idle  later  on,  and  is  opposed  by  the  employees  themselves. 
They  prefer  lo  work  hard  and  make  extra  pay  at  times,  getting  more  resu  with 
moderate  wages  at  other  seasons.  The  hours  of  firemen  used  to  be  much  longer 
than  at  present;  even  after  the  organization  of  the  brotherhood  they  were  for- 
merly 12,  but  now  the  limit  is  10  hours,  wherever  the  length  of  time  determines 
the  day,  except  that  hostlers  usuallv  work  12  hours  per  day.     (66,  86-88.) 

Mr.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  says  that  it  is  difficult 
to  8tate  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  by  conductors.  They  are  consider- 
ably shorter  than  a  f^w  years  ago,  because  of  the  more  ra^id  transportation  of 
freight,  although  in  some  cases  there  is  a  disposition  to  require  conductors  to  run 
longer  distances  than  before.  During  a  rush  of  business,  hours  are  sometimes 
excessive,  since  railway  companies  do  not  wish  to  put  on  new  men,  esx)ecially  on 
account  of  the  possibibty  of  accident.  The  companies,  however,  do  not  desire  to 
work  the  men  beyond  their  physical  capacity,  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that  men 
who  have  been  on  duty  for  16  nours  may  demand  at  least  8  hours  rest.     (110.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  states  that  on  some  railways  the 
required  hours  for  trackmen  are  10  or  11,  while  on  others  they  are  from  daylight 
to  dark.  Laborers  are  naid  for  overtime,  nights,  and  Sundays,  but  foremen  are 
not.    The  hours  should  be  shortened  by  adding  more  men.     (50, 51. ) 

Mr.  Callaway  says  that,  on  the  New  York  Central,  station  employees  are 
sometimes  necessarily  employed  for  very  long  hours,  although  during  much  of 
title  time  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Telegraph  operators  are  not  required 
to  work  more  than  12  hours,  and  in  some  signal  towers  where  many  levers  are 
used  8  hours  constitutes  a  day's  work.  On  x>assenger  trains  the  hours  average  less 
than  10  x>er  day.  In  freight  service  they  are  sometimes  12  hours  during  the  24, 
but  the  men  receive  sufficient  rest  before  another  run.     (218. ) 

Mr.  IxQALLS  testifies  that  on  the  Chesape^e  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  outside  limit  of  labor  is  10  hours.  This  is  the 
nsraal  requirement  for  track  labor.  Shopmen  more  often  work  9  and  even  8 
hours.  On  passenger  trains  the  hours  are  not  usually  over  5  or  6  and  sometimes 
less.  Freight  runs  are  scheduled  at  8,  or  more  often  10  hours.  The  purpose  is  to 
arraof^e  the  divisions  of  the  railway  so  that  good  wages  can  be  made  by  going 
over  the  division  on  a  mileage  rate.     (287, 288.7 

Mr.  Spencer  says  that  on  the  Southern  Railway  the  hours  vary  according  to 
the  service.  Laborers  ordinarily  work  longer  than  trainmen.  The  outside  limit 
for  engineers  is  12  hours,  and  they  often  work  much  less.    (265. ) 

2.  Proposed  legal  regulation  of  hours. — The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway 
brotherhoods,  in  their  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of  questions,  declare  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  hours  of  labor  of  train  and  engine  men  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  changing  crews  only  at  established  points.  The  hours 
of  labor  of  yard  and  office  men  should  be  shortened;  for  train  dispatchers  and 
yard  employees  8  hours  should  constitute  a  day.  For  all  other  classes  10  hours 
should  be  recognized  as  a  day's  work,  and  there  should  be  extra  pay  for  extra 
hoars.     (761.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  thinks  that  those  not  engaged  in  oper- 
ating trains  should  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  8  hours  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  believing  that  they  become  more  fatigued  in  that  length  of  time  than 
men  on  trains  would  during  10  or  12  hours.     (766.) 

Mr.  RONEMUS,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  thinks  that  in  every 
department  8L  hours  should  be  the  maximum  day's  work.  In  most  cases  of  shop 
w(#rk  men  would  perform  as  much  work  in  8  as  in  10  hours.  The  only  reason 
why  there  is  not  more  agitation  for  shorter  hours  is  the  fear  of  reduced  wages. 
(769.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks  that  Federal  legisla- 
tiofD  regulating  the  hours  of  continuous  labor  is  desirable,  especially  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  safety.    (763.) 

Mr.  MuBPHY,  an  attorney  at  law,  of  Denver,  declares  that  on  account  of  the 
exacting  and  exhausting  character  of  railway  work  it  is  for  the  interest  of  tiie 
pobUc  tiiat  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  be  on  duty  more  than  12  hours  out  of 
^  in  train  service,  while  in  yards  and  machine  shops,  where  the  service  will  not 
be  impaired  by  one  set  of  employees  relieving  another,  8  hours  should  constitute 
a  day  s  work.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  will  raise  the  standard  of  health 
and  of  character.    (779.) 
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Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Tox)eka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  legislation  concerning  honrs  of  labor  is 
unnecessary.  At  present,  overtime  is  paid  for  under  duly  established  schedules. 
When  trains  are  delayed  it  would  be  impossible  to  tie  them  up  at  a  stated  hour. 
Oases  where  employees  are  overworked  are  very  exceptional.     (772.) 

8.  Sunday  labor. — According  to  Mr.  Sabgent  very  little  Sunday  work  on  rail- 
ways is  done  in  the  New  Enfirland  States,  although  x>eri8hable  freight  and  some 
passenger  cars  are  carried.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  also  there  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  Sunday  work  during  recent  years.  The  railway  managers 
are  disposed  to  do  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  but  the  public  insists  on  a  certain 
amount  ofpassenger  traffic,  and  perishable  freight,  live  stock,  etc. ,  musi  be  trans- 
ported. The  railway  brotherhooos  have  all  taken  a  stand  against  Sunday  labor, 
out  recoapiize  the  necessitv  of  a  certain  amount  of  it.  Whether  the  employee 
who  works  on  Sunday  will  get  a  day's  rest  during  the  week  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  business.  At  present  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so.  Sunday  work  on  rail- 
ways should  be  abolished  as  far  as  practicable.  At  present  it  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rates  as  work  on  other  days.     (66,  86,  87. ) 

Mr.  CowEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  says  that  it  is  the  object  of 
the  railways  to  reduce  the  running  of  Sundav  trains  as  much  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  more  economical  to  use  the  plant  7  days  a  week  than  6,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  impossible  to  stop  Sunday  work  altogether  or  even  any  large  part  of  it. 
Through  freight  moves  on  Sunday  much  as  on  other  days,  but  the  fact  that  the 
stations  are  practically  shut  on  Sunday  curtails  local  busines£  especially. 

In  the  States  where  the  operation  of  trains  on  Sunday  is  limited  by  law,  practi- 
cally no  attention  is  paid  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  the  statute.  There  have 
been  some  complaints,  especially  as  to  the  running  of  excursion  trains,  but  no 
prosecutions.     (308, 804.) 

On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Inoalls,  only  train  men  work 
on  Sunday.  They  receive  the  same  pay  as  for  other  days.  It  is  unwise  for  any 
employer  to  work  his  men  more  than  6  days  in  a  week,  but  nevertheless  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  running  of  trains  on  Sunday  are  injurious.  They  often  injure  ship- 
pers, and  prevent  men  from  reaching  their  homes  for  Sunday.  The  Virginia  law 
permits  perishable  freight  to  be  carried  on  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Ingalls  admits  that 
rrequently  on  his  road  long  trains  of  coal  cars  are  run  through  with  single  car- 
loads of  hogs  to  legalize  the  traffic.     (288. ) 

Sunday  labor  on  the  Southern  Railway,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  its  president, 
is  not  paid  for  at  higher  rate^.  Many  local  passenger  trains  are  not  run  on  Sun- 
day, but  through  trains  must  be.  In  Georgia  and  one  or  two  other  States  the 
running  of  freight  trains  except  for  perishable  freight  is  prohibited  on  Sunday. 
Such  laws  are,  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  exceedingly  injurious.  It  is  the  desire  of  rail- 
ways to  move  as  little  freight  as  possible  on  Sunday,  but  if  the  freight  must  abso- 
lutely be  stopped  at  a  fixed  hour  it  may  render  necessary  additional  facilities, 
yards,  etc.,  and  it  tends  to  keep  the  men  away  from  home  over  Sunday  oftenei 
than  if  no  such  law  existed.  Trains  having  only  a  small  quantity  of  perishable 
freigjht  along  with  other  cars  are  sometimes  run.  This  is  in  a  certain  sense  an 
evasion,  but  if  the  railways  were  not  permitted  to  haul  other  carj  alouj^  with 
perishable  freight  they  would  often  have  to  refuse  to  haul  perishable  neight 
altogether.     (265,266.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  Sunday  labor  is 
necessary  for  part  of  the  freight  crews,  especially  on  account  of  perishable 
freight.  The  pay  for  Sunday  work  is  the  .same  as  for  other  days,  by  the  mile. 
In  ime  case  of  some  passenger  employees  who  have  to  work  more  than  two  Sun- 
days during  the  month  the  pay  is  double  for  such  extra  Sunday  work.  Dead 
freight  is  usually  allowed  to  lie  over  from  morning  to  night  on  Sunday.     (218.) 

E.  Hie  railway  brotherhoods  and  orders. — 1.  Relations  to  one  another. — Mr.  Arthur, 
Chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  the  various  railway  brotherhoods, 
except  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  have  formed  a  federation.  The  question  of 
joining  this  federation  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Engineers  and  defeated. 
The  witness  maintains  that  it  is  undesirable  for  engineers  to  delegate  authoritv 
over  their  actions  to  conductors,  firemen,  and  others.  Moreover,  the  public  will 
cease  to  consider  the  sex>arate  brotherhoods  as  individual  organizations,  and  will 
look  only  to  the  federation.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  federation,  to  coerce  railwa3rs 
into  submission  by  the  threat  of  general  strikes,  is  not  approved  by  the  witness. 
The  policy  of  his  organization  has  been  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  employ- 
ers, not  to  coerce  them.     ( 122. ) 

2.  General  organization  of  brotherhoods — Locomotive  Engineers. — Mr.  Arthur 
says  that  this  body  was  organized  in  1868,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  inter- 
eats  of  locomotive  engineers  generally.    It  now  includes  about  90  per  cent  of  all 
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tbe  engineers  in  the  conntry.  The  organization  songht  almost  from  the  be^n- 
nin^  to  protect  its  members  and  secure  better  conditions  from  employers,  a  t^ng 
which  was  not  attempted  by  other  railway  brotherhoods  until  mnch  later.  Its 
chief  porpose,  however,  was  to  improve  the  character  of  its  members,  check 
intoxication,  etc.,  and  its  influence  in  this  direction  has  been  very  important. 
(116-118.) 

For  the  central  organization  of  the  brotherhood  the  dues  are  $2.50  per  year,  in 
return  for  which  the  members  receive  the  monthly  journal.  From  this  source 
and  from  profits  on  other  printing  the  organization  has  a  suf&cient  fund  for  cur- 
rent purposes,  out  of  which  an  annual  appropriation  for  charity,  amounting  last 
vear  to  ^2,000,  is  made.  There  is  also  an  assessment  for  the  contingent  fund,  to 
be  used  in  case  of  strides.  This  fund  has  not  been  called  upon  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  amounts  to  about  $100,000.  Local  lodges  have  additional  dues  of  from 
$4  to  $6  per  year.     (120, 121.) 

Order  of  RaUway  Conductors, — Mr.  Clark,  grand  chief,  says  that  this  organi- 
zation includes  at  present  22,700  members,  of  which  about  1,500  are  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  The  total  number  of  conductors  employed  in  the  United  States 
is  about  24,000.  The  organization  has  only  been  active  in  pushing  the  interests 
of  employees  in  labor  disputes,  etc.,  since  about  1890,  and  in  that  time  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  wages  and  reducing  hours  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  pro- 
moting the  index)endence  of  its  memners,  and  in  checking  discharges  for  unjust 
causes.     (110, 113.) 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen, — According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief, 
this  organization  was  established  about  7  years  ago.  Till  recently  onlv  section 
foremen  and  roadmasters  were  eligible,  but  it  is  now  open  to  laborers  also.  The 
organization  as  yet,  however,  includes  only  about  6,000  of  the  180,000  track 
employees.  Its  membership  is  mostly  confined  to  the  South  and  West.  It  is  not 
associated  with  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employees,  which  in  fact  restricts  its 
membership  to  those  employed  on  trains.  Nevertheless  the  members  of  the  other 
raflway  brotherhoods  have  encouraged  this  organization.  The  monthly  dues  of 
the  brotherhood  are  25  cents,  while  an  insurance  fee  of  $1  is  also  collected.  When 
a  member  dies  or  is  totally  disabled  a  payment  of  $1,000  is  made;  for  partial  dis- 
ablement, $500.  The  slow  growth  of  the  organization  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
practical  compulsion  of  contributions  to  the  insurance  funds  of  some  railway 
companies.     (48, 50. ) 

Switchmen's  Union  of  America. — Mr.  O'Rourke,  of  Chicago,  a  member  of 
Switchmen's  Union  No.  36,  states  that  the  membership  of  that  lodge  is  about  65 
or  TO.  There  are  3  or  4  other  local  unions  of  switohmen  in  Chicago.  Mr.  O'Rourke 
does  not  think  that  a  quarter  of  the  switohmen  of  Chicago  belong  to  the  switoh- 
men*s  union.  The  total  number  of  switchmen's  local  unions  is  158.  The  union 
was  reorganized  after  the  strike  of  1894,  and  has  had  a  wonderful  growth  during 
the  past  5  years.  The  sick  benefits  are  arranged  by  the  local  unions  accord- 
ing to  their  several  desires.  The  union  has  effected  insurance  for  all  its  members 
with  a  separate  organization — the  Imperial  Mystic  Legion — an  insurance  com- 
pany doing  business  under  the  laws  of  Nebraska.  This  arrangement  was  made 
m  the  autumn  of  1899.     (525-527,  530. ) 

American  Railvxiy  Union. — Mr.  O'RouRKE  considers  that  a  large  number  of  the 
afficers  and  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  especially  in  Chicago,  were 
professional  a^tators.  He  apparently  regards  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
opposed  to  the  interest-s  of  organized  labor,  and  considers  that  the  great  strike  of 
18W  was  due  to  evil  counsel.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  present  members  of  Mr. 
0*Bonrke's  switehmen*s  union  were  amon^  the  strikers  in  1894.     (527,  529.) 

Mr.  O'Bonrke  believes  that  more  men  wno  are  in  active  service  are  members  of 
the  Tarious  railway  unions  to-day  than  at  any  previous  time,  even  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  strength  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
be  in  active  service  to  be  a  member  of  that  union,  and  Mr.  O'Rourke  thinks  that 
one-third  of  its  members  were  not  in  active  service.  This  large  proportion  of 
unemployed  men  was  due  to  the  slack  business  of  that  time,  the  years  1893  and 
1894.     (527.) 

S.  Purposes,  advantages^  and  effects. — Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Cofmmerce  Commission,  declares  that  the  only  way  by  which  the  workingmen 
can  maintain  themselves  against  great  combinations  of  capital  is  by  thorough 
organization.  Thereby  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  their  individuality  and  to 
improve  their  situation  socially  and  in  the  public  eye.    (43.) 

Mr.  Moseley  has  always  found  the  officers  of  the  various  railway  brotherhoods 
to  be  of  high  character,  conservative,  and  law  abiding.  They  have  asked  for  no 
k^^islation  which  is  not  justified  by  humanity  and  civilization.  One  of  the  main 
of  the  organizations  is  mutual  insurance.     (44.) 
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Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Locomotiye  Firemen,  says  that  the  railway 
brotherhoods  are  each  confined  to  men  in  a  particular  department.  Their  pur- 
poses are  to  obtun  better  conditions  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  surroundings,  to  ele- 
vate the  profession,  to  influence  legislation,  to  obtain  financial  aid  for  affiicted 
members  and  their  families,  and  to  furnish  out-of-work  benefits  to  members  on 
strike.  They  have  had  very  beneficial  effects.  Probably  80  per  cent  of  the 
employees  belong  to  them.    They  do  not  interfere  with  nonmembers.    (68.) 

Mr.  WILSON,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  savs  that  the  railways  are  easily  able 
to  replace  men  who  are  dissatisfied  unless  they  are  very  thoroughly  or^nized. 
Without  organization  and  public  opinion  little  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
railway  trackmen  can  be  anticipated.  Already  increases  in  wages  have  been 
secured  by  organization  on  8  or  9  different  systems,  and  reduction  of  hours  on  2 
or  3.  The  railways  do  not  like  to  oppose  the  or^nization  directly,  but  through 
the  road  masters  they  have  to  a  certain  degree  done  so.  The  organization,  how- 
ever, is  doing  much  to  bring  closer  relations  between  the  road  masters,  section 
foremen,  and  ordinary  track  laborers.     (51,  52,  54.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  one  of  the  chief  puiposes  in  the  organization  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  to  check  the  intoxication  and  vice 
which  were  then  prevalent  among  railway  employees.  In  this  the  organization 
has  been  very  successful.  Application  for  membership  is  carefully  investigated, 
and  a  man  must  be  of  good  character  to  secure  admission.  In  1  year  172  mem- 
bers were  expelled  for  intoxication.  The  result  of  this  strict  system  has  been 
that  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  now  rare  among  engineers.     (116,  117.) 

Mr.  Sargent  also  says  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  discountenanced 
by  the  railway  brotherhoods  in  every  way,  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of  many  rail- 
way companies.    It  has  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years.     (69.) 

4.  Insurance  features  of  brotherhoods. — Mr.  Sargent  testifies  that  railway 
brotherhoods  make  insurance  of  their  members  against  death  or  disability  an 
important  feature.  The  amount  of  insurance  ranges  from  $400  to  $5,000,  and  it 
is  furnished  on  a  mutual  assessment  plan  at  actual  cost.  The  various  brother- 
hoods have  already  paid  out  in  round  numbers  $20,000,000  for  benefits.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  is  furnishing  insurance  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  organization  whatever.  It  has  a  rigid  medical  examination. 
The  cost  of  an  insurance  of  $1 ,500  in  1898  was  only  $16  per  member.  The  reason  for 
this  low  cost  is  that  most  of  the  members  are  young  and  able-bodied,  since,  when 
they  become  older,  they  are  usually  promoted  to  be  engineers.  The  organization 
also  pays  benefits  for  various  disabilities  not  covered  by  the  other  railway  brother- 
hoodB.  Thus,  it  pays  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  for  blindness,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  consumption,  paralysis,  or  Bright 's  disease.  In  the  local  lodges 
this  organization  also  provides  for  sick  benefits.  Railway  employees  would  all 
prefer  insurance  in  the  brotherhoods  to  relief  funds  maintained  l)y  the  companies. 
(67,91,92.) 

There  is  also  established  near  Chicago  a  home  for  aged  railway  employees  which 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  lodges  of  the  various  railway 
brotherhoods.    It  now  contains  22  inmates.     (92.) 

The  insurance  system  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  estab- 
lished in  1867.  It  is  operated  on  the  assessment  plan,  and  policies  are  for  either 
$750,  $1,500,  $3,000  or  $4,500.  About  $8,000,000  has  been  paid  to  widows  and 
orphans.  The  local  lodges  often  have  assessments  and  benefits  for  sickness  or 
injury.  The  cost  of  insurance  in  the  general  organization  has  never  exceeded 
li  per  cent.  Men  are  paid  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  foot,  or  eye  the  same  amount  as 
for  death.  The  insurance  department  is  incorporated  and  le&^ally  sex>arate  from 
the  brotherhood  itself.  This  was  found  necessary  to  comply  with  State  laws. 
(Arthur,  117, 121, 126.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  grand  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  favors  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  a  law  giving  to  all  labor  organizations  the  right  to  carry  on  insur- 
ance business  strictly  among  their  members,  without  requiring  incorporation  or 
license  from  any  State  except  the  State  where  the  headquarters  may  oe  located. 
(764.) 

5.  Attitude  tovxird  nonmembers, — According  to  Mr.  Moseley,  the  railway 
brotherhoods  show  no  antagonism  toward  railway  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
organizations.     ( 36. ) 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  Mr.  Arthur,  does  not  attempt 
to  dictate  to  employers  whom  they  shall  employ,  nor  does  it  put  any  obstacles  m 
the  way  of  nonunion  men.  It  relies  on  its  record  to  influence  men  to  join  the 
union.    (118.) 

6.  Relations  to  employers  (see  also  as  to  Discrimination  in  employment,  p.  131 ;  as 
to  TFoge  contracts y  p.  138) . — Mr.  Arthur  declares  that  engineers  and  other  railway 
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employees  stand  in  special  need  of  organization  for  mutual  protection,  because 
each  employee  is  subject  to  so  many  superior  oflScers  serving  m  different  capaci- 
ties. The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  has  established  committees  to 
present  grievances  to  employers  and  discuss  matters  with  them.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  dictate  whom  tne  railroads  shall  employ,  but  seeks  only  justice  for  its 
members.  The  principle  followed  has  usually  been  that  of  the  golden  rule,  and 
if  the  railway  managers  had  met  the  employees  in  the  same  spirit  there  would 
have  been  no  strikes  or  difficulties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relations  between 
the  railways  and  the  men  have  usually  been  very  friendly.     (117, 118. 123.) 

Mr.  Sargent  says  that  for  the  most  part  the  relation  between  the  various 
brotherhoods  and  their  employers  is  a  pleasant  one.  The  witness  has  seldom 
found  officers  with  whom  he  could  not  negotiate  and  usually  reach  results  accept- 
able to  his  org[anization.  Some  railway  managers,  however,  consider  these  organi- 
zations injurious  to  their  interest,  and  use  the  system  of  benefit  funds  and  other 
means  to  hinder  men  from  joining  them.  In  some  cases,  too,  members,  especially 
leaders  in  the  organization,  are  discriminated  against  as  to  conditions  of  employ- 
ment or  promotion,  or  an  intimation  is  made  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  m 
such  a  way  that  violation  of  law  can  not  be  proved.     (87, 91.) 

Mr.  MosELBY  says  that  a  large  number  of  railways  are  now  conforming  to  rules, 
regulations,  and  rates  of  pay  agreed  upon  between  the  representatives  of  the 
various  brotherhoods  of  employees  and  tne  railway  managers.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  entire  accord.  The  passage  of  the  arbitration  act  of  1898  has  still  further  pro- 
moted this  harmony.     (86, 87. ) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  testifies  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men  on  that  system  are  members  of  the  various  brotherhoods,  and  that  the 
railway  makes  no  opposition  to  such  membership.  The  witness  personally  in  his 
long  experience  has  had  little  difficulty  with  the  brotherhoods.  At  first  they 
were  inclined  to  abuse  their  new  power  and  to  make  arbitrary  demands,  but  they 
have  become  more  reasonable  and  are  now  largely  benevolent  associations.  They 
have  improved  both  the  morale  and  the  intelligence  of  the  men. 

The  New  York  Central  has  had  few  difficulties  with  strikes.  The  last  one  was 
several  years  ago,  and  was  due  to  the  demand  of  the  employees  in  the  yards  to  be 
allowed  practically  to  select  their  own  immediate  superiors.  In  this  case  the 
employees  were  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Callaway  also  refers  to  earlier  strikes  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific.     (221,  222.) 

Mr.  JsQAJAS,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  says  that  he  himself  and  these  railways  generally 
are  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  their  employees,  and  that  contracts  are  made 
with  the  organizations.  It  is  thoueht,  however,  that  telegraph  operators  and 
confidential  employees  ought  not  to  belong  to  organizations,  and  that  it  is  desir- 
able, on  account  of  their  smaller  number  and  the  variety  of  their  work,  to  deal 
with  them  individu^y.  These  railways  have  never  had  serious  difficulty  with 
strikes.     (291.) 

While  Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  is  in  favor  of  ordinary  railway  brother- 
hoods and  organized  labor  generally,  he  thinks  that  the  temporary  organizations, 
es^peciaUy  of  railway  employees,  wnich  have  sometimes  been  made  through  the 
infiuence  of  professional  agitators,  are  essentially  **  labor  trusts."  They  are  irre- 
spoudble  and  injurious.  The  American  Railway  Union  was  a  type  of  these 
organizations.  The  Illinois  Central  does  not,  Mr.  Fish  thinks,  make  contracts 
directly  with  the  brotherhoods,  aJthough  their  grievance  committees  are  dealt 
with  by  officers  of  the  railway.    (827,  828.) 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Cowen,  agreements  as  to  wages, 
etc.,  are  made  with  committees  of  the  men  rather  than  of  the  brotherhoods.  But 
the  officers  of  the  railway  also  discuss  questions  regularly  with  the  brotherhoods. 
The  witness  thinks  that  the  brotherhoods  believe  that  they  have  been  fairly 
treated  by  the  railway.     (307.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  believes  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
railway  employees  in  the  Southern  States  belong  to  the  brotherhoods.  His  own 
company  bfusno  objection  to  tiie  unions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  discusses 
questions  with  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  although  no  contracts  are  made  with 
them.  This  company  has  had  no  strikes  or  general  complaints.  Wages  have 
been  increased  during  the  past  year  or  two,  making  up  for  the  reductions  which 
were  made  during  1892  and  1898.  The  question  of  this  increase  was  discussed  in 
perfectly  good  temper.     (266,  268. ) 

7.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions,— Mr,  Clark,  of  the  railway  conductors,  sees 
no  serious  objection  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  but  believes  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  will  meet  with  general  approval.     (116.) 
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Mr.  Abthxtb  says  that  objections  to  incorporation  have  been  raised  by  delej^ates 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotiye  Engineers,  on  the  ground  that  each  individual 
member  of  the  organization  could  then  be  sued  for  acts  of  the  organization.  The 
insurance  departments  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  are  incorporated,  being 
legally  independent  of  the  brotherhoods  themselves.  The  custody  of  funds  of 
the  brotiberhoods  is  protected  by  requiring  bonds  from  financial  and  other  offi- 
cers.   (126.) 

F.  Stziket. — 1.  Strikes  genercUly.—'Mi.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  railway  strikes  are  chiefly  due  to  difficulties  as  to  wages  or  to  resistance  to 
unfair  conditions  of  employment.  They  are  resorted  to  only  when  all  other  means 
of  adjustment  have  failed.  They  have  been  highly  beneficial  in  their  results  to 
railway  employees.  The  railway  brotherhoods  are  strong  advocates  of  arbitra- 
tion.   (68.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  an  authorized  strike  of  Locomotive  Engineers  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  Mr.  Arthur's 
policy  to  refuse  that  approval  unless  the  cause  is  just.  The  effect  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  to  decrease  the  number  of  strikes.     (128.) 

Mr.  O'RouRKE,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  hopes  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  will  be  no  more  strikes.  He  considers  that  they  are  to  be  prevented  by 
closer  association  and  better  understtmding  between  employer  and  employee.  In 
particular  he  believes  that  strikes  will  be  prevented,  and  the  interests  of  organized 
labor  will  be  furthered,  by  the  exclusion  of  agitators  from  labor  organizations 
(528.) 

Mr.  Sargent  says  that  the  general  modem  doctrine  as  to  the  right  of  labor  to 
combine  or  strike  is  that  any  body  of  men  may  associate  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  their  conoition  in  any  way,  may  demand  wages  at  their  own 
rates,  and  choose  their  own  employers,  provided  a  like  liberty  is  accorded  to 
everyone  else.    ( 71 . ) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  the  em^oyees  of  the  railroads  are  under  no  obligation  to 
stay  at  their  work  a  moment.  The  railroads  exercise  the  right  to  discharge  men 
without  any  notice  whatever.  If  the  men  leave  without  notice  they  are  only  exer- 
cising the  same  right.  The  railroads  can  not  properly  construe  such  leaving  of 
employment  as  an  offense,  comparable  with  drunkenness,  or  carelessness  in  the 
performance  of  duty.     (522.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  declares  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ri^ht  of  workmen  to  strike, 
but  that  the  moment  they  have  struck  they  cease  entirely  to  be  employees  and 
have  absolutely  no  claim  upon  the  property  of  their  former  employers.  They 
may  negotiate  for  reinstatement,  but  they  can  not  justly  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business  by  other  persons.  In  fact,  public  opinion  has  now  generally 
come  to  recognize  that  strikers  are  not  justified  in  employing  violent  measures  of 
any  sort.  The  witness,  however,  thinks  that  employees  are  justified  in  forming 
a  combination  for  their  mutual  benefit.     (774.) 

2.  Boycotts. — According  to  Mr.  Arthur,  it  was  formerly  the  rule  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  that  where  a  duly  authorized  strike  was  made  on 
any  road  the  members  of  the  organization  on  other  roads  should  refuse  to  haul 
its  cars.  Such  refusal  was  enjoined  in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and 
North  Michigan  Railroad  strike,  and  the  order  was  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  This  rule  of  the  organization  has  accordingly  been  abandoned. 
(120, 126.) 

3.  Railroad  strike  of  1894.— Idr,  Strong,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  says 
that  the  strike  of  the  railroad  men  in  1894  was  brought  about  altogether  by  gen- 
erous sympathv  with  the  Pullman  men,  and  was  meant  to  induce  the  railroads  to 
persuade  the  f^ullman  Company  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  employees. 
The  strikers  had  no  idea  of  tieing  up  the  traffic  of  Chicago,  at  least  for  more  than 
a  few  days.  The  destruction  of  property  which  actusuly  took  place  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  according  to  Mr.  Strong.  He  says  that  the  Labor  Commis- 
sion reported,  after  careful  investigation,  that  the  railroads  lost  in  property, 
including  the  hire  of  3,000  deputy  marshals  and  other  incidental  expenses,  a  total 
of  $685,783.     (506.) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  within  10  or  12  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  Pull- 
man strike  there  were  1,600  families  in  Pullman,  who  had  been  employees  of  the 
Pullman  Company  from  5  to  20  years,  and  who  were  absolutely  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  depending  on  public  charity  for  support;  showing,  as  he  thinks, 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  accumulate  enough  out  of  the  pittance  they 
had  received  to  support  them  for  2  weeks.     ^505.) 

Mr.  O^RouRKE,  switchman,  states  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  of 
Chicago  went  out  in  the  strike  of  1894.    Two-thirds  of  them,  he  believes,  are  now 
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at  work  in  Chicago  as  switchmen.  A  great  number  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  A.  R.  U.  Mr.  O'Bourke  considers  to  have  been  professional  agitators, 
especially  in  Chicago.    (529.) 

6.  I^jimetions  in  strikes. — 1.  Intimidation  of  employees^  etc, — Mr.  Moseley,  secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  submitted  a  large  number  of 
abstracts  of  decisions  of  courts  in  which  injunctions  had  been  issued  forbidding 
the  intimidation  of  persons  seeking  employment  or  of  those  already  employed  to 

Sreyent  them  from  working.  In  the  various  cases  the  methods  of  supposed  intimi- 
ation  are  defined  and  enjoined  specifically;  such  as  displaying  banners  before  i-he 
premises  of  the  employer,  publishing  placards  and  other  statements  addressed  to 
employees,  uttering  menaces  and  threats,  including  even  mere  requests  not  to 
enter  upon  or  continue  work.  Thus  in  one  case  a  notice  to  a  foreman  of  the 
shops  of  a  railroad  requesting  him  to  stay  away  from  work  until  the  strike  was 
settled,  but  adding,  '*  In  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation,"  was 
still  held  to  be  a  threat.  Under  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  the  antitrust  act 
various  injunctions  to  prevent  interference  with  the  conduct  of  railways  by 
intimidation  or  threats  have  also  been  issued.  In  one  case,  however,  an  injunction  to 

Srevent  persecution  of  plaintiff's  company  by  strikes,  boycotts,  violence,  or  intimi- 
ation  was  refused,  since  no  threat  to  do  any  unlawful  act  was  shown.     (9-11. ) 

According  to  Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  on  trial 
of  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  secure  the  release  of  Debs  et  al.,  the  court 
held  that  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  remove  any  obstructions  on  highways 
over  which  mails  must  be  carried,  to  supervise  interstate  commerce  so  as  to  pre- 
vent g^eat  public  inconvenience,  and  to  enjoin  all  persons  from  interfering  with 
those  engaged  in  the  operation  of  roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  or  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  carrying  United  States  mails.  A  violation  of  such  an 
injunction  may  be  punished  as  contempt.    158  U.  S.,  564.     (73.) 

2.  Compulsory  performance  of  seitnce. — Mr.  Moselby  phows  ^so  that  in  various 
cases  injunctions  nave  been  issued  by  the  courts  to  compel  railway  employees  to 
X>erf orm  x>articular  services.  This  is  especially  common  in  the  case  of  railways 
under  receivership.  In  1893  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
enjoined  the  employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  12,000,  from  quit- 
ting the  service  of  the  receivers  with  the  object  of  crippling  the  property  or 
emoarrassing  its  ox>eration.  The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  how- 
ever, reversed  the  order  as  an  invasion  of  natural  liberty.  In  another  case  one 
Lennon  was  punished  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing  to  handle  cars  from  the 
Ann  Arbor  Railway,  he  being  an  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  injunction  was  issued  without  any 
hearing  of  the  railway  employees  and  in  the  office  of  the  railroad  itself.  ( See  fuller 
account  of  these  cases  below.)  The  witness  advocates  a  bill  prohibiting  courte 
of  the  United  States  from  enforcing  specific  performance  of  contracts  for  personal 
service  by  injunctions.     (8, 12, 13.) 

8.  The  Northern  Pacific  case,  1894, — Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen, 
says  that  in  1894  Judge  Jenkins  issued  an  order  enjoining  the  employees  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Rail  way,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  **  from  combining  and 
conspirinflT  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service  of  said  receivers  with  the 
object  and  intent  of  crippling  the  property  in  their  custody  or  embarrassing  the 
operation  of  said  railroad,  and  from  so  quitting  the  service  of  said  receivers,  with 
or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  property  or  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  operation 
of  said  railroad."  (60  Fed.  Rep.,  803.)  This  matter  was  afterwards  brought 
before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  it  was  held  that  it  would  be  an  invasion 
of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  remain  in  the  personal 
service  of  another.  The  fact  that  employees  of  railroads  might  quit  under 
circumstances  that  would  show  bad  faith  or  disregard  of  contract  does  not,  the 
court  holds,  justify  a  departure  from  the  ^neral  rule  that  equity  alone  will  not 
compel  the  affirmative  performance  of  simply  personal  services.  Since  these 
employees  had  entered  service  under  a  gener^  contract  which  did  not  limit  their 
right  to  cfpit  the  service,  it  would  not  be  illegal  or  criminal  for  them,  by  peaceable 
cooperation,  persuasion,  and  conference,  to  assert  their  right  to  refuse  further 
service,  even  though  they  expected  that  their  quitting  simulteneously  without 
notice  wotdd  temporarily  inconvenience  the  receivers  and  the  public.  Any  loss 
due  to  such  quitting  would  be  merely  incidental  to  the  situation  and  not  legally 
chargeable  upon  the  employees.  On  the  other  hand ,  there  might  be  circumstances 
where  the  employees  could  be  held  guHty  of  a  conspiracy  in  combining  to  vrrong 
others  or  the  public,  and  such  a  conspiracy  is  illegal,  even  though  no  act  be  per- 
formed toward  carrving  it  out.  Any  combination  which  had  for  its  object  to 
cripple  the  property  m  the  hands  of  the  receivers  and  embarrass  the  operation  of 
the  raalroaa  either  by  disabling  the  engines,  cars,  or  other  property,  interfering 
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with  their  i)osse8Bion  or  use,  or  employing  force,  threats,  or  other  wrongftil 
methods  against  the  receivers  and  their  employees,  would  be  illegal  conspiracy. 
(See  63  Fed.  Rep. ,  310. )     (65, 66, 73, 74.) 

Mr.  Sargent  declares  that  there  had  been  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  strike  previous  to  the  issuance  of 
the  injunction  by  Jud^e  Jenkins.  The  receivers  had  issued  a  new  and  lower 
schedule  of  wages,  in  violation  of  an  existing  contract  with  the  or^nization  of 
the  employees.  While  the  representatives  or  the  men  were  consulting  with  the 
company  the  injunction  restraining  them  from  (quitting  service  was  issued.  Its 
ultimate  result  was  to  bring  about  a  general  strike,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  organization  leaders,  there  might  have  been  a  rebel- 
lion among  the  men.  The  injunction  also  restrained  the  leaders  of  the  various 
brotherhooas  from  even  advising  or  counseling  with  the  employees  of  the  road. 
Thus  the  witness  was  served  with  such  an  injunction  at  his  office  in  Indiana.  (89. ) 

Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  confirms  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Sarffent  regarding  the  causes  of  the  diflSculty  and  the  nature  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  this  case.  He  and  others  in  the  office  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  at  Cleveland  were  enjoined  from  talking,  counseling,  conferring  oi 
advising  with  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  employed  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  body  of  men  to  quit  employment  without  to 
some  extent  crippling  the  business,  as  the  injunction  undertook  to  restrain  the 
employees  from  doing.     (119.) 

In  1894  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railwav  followed  the  example  of 
those  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  petitioning  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
employees  from  striking  when  a  redncea  schedule  of  wages  should  be  put  in 
force.  This  injunction  was  ^ranted  by  the  lower  court,  but  reversed  by  the 
higher  Federal  court.     (62  Fed.  Rep.,  7.)     (Sargent,  74.) 

4.  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  case, — Mr.  Sargent  says  th^t  in  1893, 
in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad  Company  v. 
The  Pennsylvania  Company  et  al.,  it  was  held  that  a  combination  to  induce  the 
officers  and  engineers  of  a  common  carrier  to  refuse  to  receive  ana  handle  inter- 
state freight  from  another  carrier  is  a  criminal  offense,  and  that  the  carrier 
injured  has  a  cause  of  action  against  all  those  engaged  in  it.  An  injunction  may 
be  issued  to  restrain  the  chief  member  of  such  a  conspiracy  from  giving  such  an 
order,  or  to  compel  him  to  rescind  it.  An  injunction  may  also  be  issued  to  com- 
pel such  a  carrier  and  its  employees  to  haul  the  cars  of  the  other  company,  and 
this  is  binding  on  all  officers  and  employees  whether  they  be  made  parties  or  not. 
Employees  can  evade  this  obligation  only  by  quitting  the  service  of  the  company. 
(54 Fed.  Rep.,  730,  746.)     (72;  see  also  65,  66.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  the  strike  on  the  Ann  Arbor  road  was  caused  by  its  presi- 
dent breaking  a  contract  with  the  railway  brotherhoods  in  reducing  wages. 
Although  evidence  as  to  this  contract  was  produced  in  court,  the  judge  granted 
an  injunction  restraining  the  employees  of  other  railroads  from  refusing  to  haul 
cars  of  the  Ann  Arbor  road  in  through  traffic.  This  order  was  sustained  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  under  the  antitrust  law.  Owing  to  this  decision 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engfineers  has  abandoned  its  former  rule  for  boy- 
cotting traffic  from  roads  on  which  authorized  strikes  are  in  force.  In  addition 
to  this  injunction  the  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  were  enjoined  from  advising  or 
consulting  with  their  men.     (119,  120.) 

5.  Receivers  protected  by  injunction. — Mr.  MOSELEY  says  that  the  courts  have 
issued  numerous  injunctions  to  restrain  employees  from  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  railways  by  receivers.  Apparently  injunctions  are  issued  under 
these  circumstances  against  acts  which  would  not  be  restrained  if  the  railway 
were  not  under  receivership.  It  has  also  been  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  injunc- 
tion, an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  management,  or  cripple  the  property,  or 
intimidate  employees  or  those  seeking  employment,  is  a  contempt  of  the  court 
appointing  the  receiver.    In  another  case  a  person  attempting  to  induce  men  to 

Suit  work  for  a  receiver  was  arrested.    The  action  of  tne  lower  court  in  the 
Torthem  Pacific  case,  however,  where  it  was  sought  to  enjoin  all  the  employees 
from  quitting  work,  was  overruled  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

(11,12.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  as  illustrating  this  practice,  says  that  in  1885  the  Wabash  Railroad 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  chairman  of  a  committee  of  striking 
employees  sent  notice  to  the  foremen  of  the  various  shops  of  the  road  requesting 
them  to  stay  away  from  the  shop  until  the  strike  should  be  settled,  but  adding, 
*'  In  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation."  The  courts  held  that  this 
was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  receiver's  management  and  a  contempt  of 
court.      (24  Fed.   Rep.,  217.)      In  another  case  in  1885  it  was  held  that  the 
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employees  of  a  receiver  are  gnilty  of  contempt  of  court  if  they  resort  to  threats 
or  violence,  or  seek  to  overawe  others  by  preconcerted  demonstrations  of  force,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  leave  employment  and  thus  hinder  the  operation  of  the 
road.  Where  a  party  of  men  comoine  to  do  an  unlawful  thing,  and  one  of  them 
does  an  act  whicn  the  others  do  not,  all  are  responsible  for  his  act.  (U.  S.  v. 
Kane  et  al.,  23 Fed.  Rep.,  748.)     (71,  72.) 

6.  Restriction  of  use  of  injunctions, — ^Mr .  Moseley  declares  that  the  frequent  use 
of  Injunctions  is  exasperating  to  the  wage-worker  and  is  tending  to  bring  the 
Federal  judiciary  into  disrepute.  The  employees  are  not  given  a  fair  hearing,  but 
employers  seem  to  secure  injunctions  for  tne  asking,  as  in  the  Lennon  case.  The 
witness  admits  the  duties  of  railway  employees  toward  the  public  as  a  third 
partv;  but  he  believes  that  railway  employees  recognize  those  duties  and  usually 
fulfill  them,  and  that  they  should  have  accordingly  a  special  protection.     ( 12, 18. ) 

Professor  Johnson  says  that  railways  have  found  the  injunction  an  important 
means  of  securing  their  ends  in  disputes  with  their  employees.  They  have  at 
times  taken  occasion  to  attach  mail  cars  to  as  many  trains  as  possible  for  the  sake 
of  the  protection  of  the  courts.  The  witness  believes  that  some  statutory  limit- 
ation will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  the  injunction.     (68. ) 

The  chief  ofiGlcers  of  the  leading  railway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of 
inquiries,  declare  themselves  in  ravor  of  a  bill,  which  has  already  been  introduced 
at  a  previous  session  of  Congress,  dividing  contempts  of  court  into  two  classes, 
those  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  those  not  committed  in  its  pres- 
ence. The  latter,  which  are  called  indirect  contempts,  should  be  treated  by  differ- 
ent procedure  from  direct  contempts.  A  written  accusation  should  be  made  and 
the  accused  required  to  answer.  The  trial  should  proceed  upon  testimony  as  in 
criminal  cases;  the  accused  should  be  entitled  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses, 
and  the  court  should  have  the  option  of  summoning  a  jury.  Esx)ecially  should 
the  jud^ent  be  subject  to  api)eal  to  higher  courts.  The  text  of  the  proposed  law 
is  submitted  in  full.  The  witnesses  declare  that  the  criminal  laws  are  brought 
into  contempt  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  injunctions.  In  fact,  where  men  simply 
exercise  their  inalienable  right  to  cease  work,  and  where  they  pay  due  regard  to 
the  public  safety,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  injunction  of  the  Federal  courts  at 
all.     (761,762.) 

These  ofiicers  maintain  also  that  the  enjoining  of  men  from  t-aking  concerted 
action  in  leaving  the  employ  of  railways  or  from  using  proper  and  peaceable 
means  to  induce  others  to  do  so  is  unjust  and  should  be  prohioited.  The  crimi- 
nal code  provides  proper  penalties  for  criminal  actions.     (66, 66.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  also  favors  the  bill 
providing  for  two  classes  of  contempt,  and  thinks  that  the  court  should  not  be 
given  the  right  to  imprison  for  contempt  committed  without  the  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  courts.     (764.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  thinks  that  either  party 
in  an  injunction  case  should  have  the  right  to  have  disputed  questions  of  fact 
tried  by  jury;  but  otherwise  that  the  procedure  of  injunction  should  not  be  done 
away.     (766.) 

Mr.  RoNEMUS,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  declares  that  no  injunction  should  be 
used  against  employees  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  answer.  Injunc- 
tions against  men  who  have  committed  no  actual  offense  and  do  not  contemplate 
doing  so  are  un-American.     (769. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  declares  that  where  injunctions 
are  issued  in  connection  with  strikes  they  usually  forbid  acte  which  are  already 
illegal  and  criminal  under  statutes,  and  that  they  are  accordingly  unnecessary. 
Moreover,  the  issue  of  such  injunctions  deprives  citizens  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  which  has  always  been  considered  aosolutel^  essential  to  securing  justice. 
The  judge  who  acts  in  an  iniunction  case  must  decide  that  certain  acts  have  been 
committed,  a  question  which  projjerly  belongs  to  the  jury.  The  strict  laws  of 
evidence  whicn  would  be  applied  in  criminal  cases  do  not  necessarily  govern  the 
judge  in  a  case  for  contempt.  The  judge  is  biased  on  the  ground  that  his  author- 
ity has  been  disregarded.  The  witness  would  apparently  &vor  the  prohibition  of 
injunctions  in  connection  with  strikes.     (779,  780.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  sees  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  well-established  rules  of  equity 
concerning  injunctions.  There  may  be  errors  in  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts 
concerning  such  matters,  but  the  body  of  tiie  law  is  comx>osed  oi  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  last  resort.     (772.) 

H.  ArUtration.— 1.  Oenei'cUly.—-The  oflBcers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods, 
in  a  joint  statement,  declare  that  the  brotherhoods  are  strong  advocates  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration.     Their  experience  with  these  methods  has  been  satisfactory. 
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measure  should  be  extended  to  them.  Moreover,  the  witness  thinks  that  the 
Interstate  Oonamerce  Commission  should  be  made  a  tribunal  before  which  all 
classes  of  railroad  employees  could  ]present  their  grievances.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  take  testimony  and  make  a  public  record  of  their 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  case.  Public  opinion  would  then  have  great 
influence  in  comx)emng  railways  to  accept  the  decision.     (766,  767.) 

Mr.  RoNEMUS,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  favors  a  somewhat  similar  system  to 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson.    (770.) 

Mr.  Arthur  thinks  it  is  just  to  compel  the  parties  to  arbitration,  especially  in 
the  case  of  railways,  to  abide  by  the  awards  of  the  arbitrators.  The  existing 
United  States  arbitration  act,  however,  is  of  great  advantage  without  the  com- 
pulsory clause,  since  public  opinion  will  be  a  powerful  influence  in  compelling 
t)oth  sides  to  accept  arbitration  when  either  asks  for  it,  and  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion. However,  there  has  been  no  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Liocomotive 
Engineers  under  this  law.    ( 125. ) 

Mr.  CowBN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  does  not  think  that  the  arbitration  act 
will  have  any  effect.  Railway  companies  will  not  permit  outside  authorities  to 
fix  wages,  especially  since  no  power  can  bind  the  employee  unless  practical  slavery 
be  introduced.    (309.) 

3.  CompvUory  arbitration, — The  chief  oflftcers  of  the  five  leading  brotherhoods  of 
railway  employees  are  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  as  involving  involun- 
tary servitude.    (762.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  is  of  the 
same  opinion.    (764.) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration 
is  both  practicable  and  advantageous.  Corporations,  being  creatures  of  the  law, 
ean  be  made  to  submit  to  any  condition  imposed  upon  them.  The  great  interest 
which  the  public  has  in  the  conduct  of  railways,  and  in  preserving  the  general 
stability  of  business,  would  justify  any  interference  with  labor  disputes  m  this 
way.  ijSO.) 

Mr.  WALKER,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Tojwka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  in  reply  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries  concerning  railway  labor,  submitted 
a  detailed  argpiment  against  compulsory  arbitration.  The  witness  recognizes  the 
right  of  laborers  to  strike  and  to  lorm  unions,  but  he  declares  that  during  strikes 
they  have  no  rights  whatever  as  regards  the  property  of  their  employers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ttie  strike  is  ultimately  the  only  effective  way  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes. Force,  not  in  the  sense  of  physical  force,  but  of  economic  ability  to  resist, 
must  be  ultimately  decisive. 

Arbitration  which  is  compulsory  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Arbitration  can 
only  mean  a  contract  to  submit  questions  to  a  decision,  and  it  is  enforceable  as  a 
contract  and  not  otherwise.  Compulsory  arbitration  would  involve  the  right  of 
one  party  to  compel  another  to  apx)ear  before  a  tribunal,  and  this  would  be  essen- 
tially a  judicial  proceeding.  Moreover,  there  are  some  things  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  can  not  be  arbitrated.  Thus,  if  the  workmen  assert  a  claim  that  no 
one  shall  be  employed  who  does  not  belong  to  a  given  labor  union,  the  employer 
having  the  inherent  and  essential  right  to  employ  whom  he  will,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion for  arbitration.  A  merchant  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  the 
price  of  his  goods. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  men  to  whom  questions  concerning  labor  disputes  may 
be  prudently  submitted.  The  universal  tendency  of  arbitrators  is  to  split  the 
difl^rence,  and  this  inevitably  gives  advantage  to  the  workmen,  especially  since 
the  pecuniary  risk  of  the  employer  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  laborer. 
Moreover,  arbitrators  are  bound  by  no  rules  of  law,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  supposedly  weaker  party. 

Finally,  the  laborers  can  not  be  effectively  bound  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 
The  decision  may  be  binding  upon  the  labor  union,  but  the  union  can  not  control 
the  actions  of  its  members,  who  are  always  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  The  employer, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  bound. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  WaUcer  thinks,  workingmen  are  not  anxious  to  submit 
questions  to  arbitration  until  they  have  found  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
tneir  demands  in  any  other  way.  They  seldom  think  of  arbitrating  until  a  strike 
has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  apparently  a  failure.  This  feeling  is  fostered 
by  the  leaders  of  many  labor  unions,  who  find  their  chief  advantage  during  the 
period  of  the  strike.     (773-776. ) 

L  Aooidents  and  ix^nriei. — 1.  Safety  appliances— United  States  act  of  189S, — ^Mr. 
MosELEY,  secretary  of  the  Inters&te  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  by  this 
act  railways  were  required  within  5  years  to  equip  freight  trains  with  air  brakes 
and  train  brakes  sufficient  to  enable  the  engineer  to  control  the  train  directly. 
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and  to  eqnip  all  can  with  automatic  ccmplers  and  with  hand  holds.  At  the  end 
of  tins  time  sofme  roads  had  almost  entirely  failed  to  comply  with  the  act,  and  as 
thoee  which  had  done  so  were  by  the  law  practically  ponished  by  bong  prohibited 
frxim  hanling  the  cars  of  other  roads  not  so  equipped,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commiswion  extended  the  time  for  2  years,  to  January  1, 1900.  The  witness  does 
not  think  further  extension  will  be  asked  for  or  necessary.    (33.) 

Mr.  Clabk,  chief  of  the  raQway  conductors,  says  thiU  the  extension  of  time 
for  5  years  asked  by  the  railroads  was  opposed  by  the  yarioos  raOwaybrother- 
hoods,  and  they  soooeeded  in  having  the  time  reduced  to  2  years.  The  same 
testimony  is  giren  by  Mr.  Abthuk,  who  adds  that  some  of  the  roads  had  been 
prerented  from  complying  with  the  law  by  the  depression  in  railway  business, 
out  that  others  had  smiply  negated  to  do  so,  although  their  earnings  were  ample. 
(115,  lau 

The  officers  of  all  the  leading  raOway  brotherhoods  declare  that  they  think  the 
railways  are  doing  all  they  can  to  comply  with  the  law  concerning  fiietj  appli- 
ances, and  that  no  further  legislation  is  necessary.    (763, 767. ) 

Mr.  KxAFP,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  testified  in 
October,  1899,  that  very  rapid  advance  was  being  made  by  railroads  in  equipping 
their  cars  with  the  safety  appliances  required  by  law.  and  he  did  not  think  that 
there  would  be  an  application  for  extension  of  the  time  for  equipment  beyond 
January  1,1900.     (131.) 

Several  railway  officers  testified  on  this  subject  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  for  the  equipment  of  cars,  January  1, 1900. 

Mr.  CxiAJiWAY  said  that  the  New  York  Central  had  entirely  and  promptly  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  as  to  safety  appliances.  All 
its  cars  have  automatic  couplers  and  handholds  and  about  68  per  cent  of  the 
freight  cars  have  air  brakes.  There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  in  securing  suffi- 
ciently strong  couplers,  but  this  has  now  been  remedied.  During  the  period  of 
transition  there  has  been  no  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents,  but 
when  all  cars  are  properly  equipx)ed  the  witness  believes  that  there  will  be  decidedly 
fewer  casualties. 

The  New  York  C!entral  is  equipped  throughout  with  the  block-signal  system, 
which  gives  information  to  coming  trains  of  any  difficulty.  Stoves  have  been 
replaced  altogether  by  steam  heat,  bnt  the  witness  is  doubtful  whether  this 
decreases  risk  materially.  The  cars  of  this  road  are  lar^ly  lighted  by  Pintsch 
gas,  and  some  experiments  are  being  made  with  electric  hghting,  which  has  hith- 
erto scarcely  proved  satisfactory.  The  system  is  almost  altogether  double  tracked. 
(219,220.) 

Mr.  INOALLS  said  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  dJincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  railroads  expected  to  have  their  equipment  of  safety 
appliances  complete  by  January  1, 1900.     (291 . ) 

Mr.  Spexcer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  said  that  that  system  expected  to  com- 
ply with  the  reauirements  concerning  safety  appliances  by  January  1, 1900,  a  large 
proportion  of  tne  cars  being  already  equipped.  The  master  car  builders*  vertical 
car  coupler  is  used.     (268.) 

Mr.  (JowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  stated  in  October,  1899,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cars  of  that  company  had  been  equipped  with  air  brakes  and 
automatic  couplers.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  cars  are  not  worth  the  exxiense 
of  putting  on  these  appliances.  They  will  be  used  in  local  traffic  and  will  grad- 
ually go  out  of  service  altogether.  The  reason  why  the  process  of  equipping  cars 
has  been  necessarily  slow  is  that  no  large  proportion  of  cars  could  oe  taken  out 
of  service  without  interfering  with  the  busmess  of  the  country.  The  new  eouip- 
ments  have  been  put  on  chieuy  at  times  when  the  cars  were  taken  into  the  shops 
for  rei>airs  and  reconstruction,     (308.) 

Mr.  MosELEY  states  that  there  was  a  great  dispute  among  railway  men  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  vertical-plane  coupler,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
master  car  builders,  and  the  link-and-pin  coupler,  similar  in  form  to  the  old  hand 
couplers.  The  former  was  finally  generally  approved.  Its  special  advantage  is 
that  it  holds  the  cars  closely  together,  preventing  slack.  This  coupler  was  free 
from  patents.  The  act  likewise  required  that  the  drawbars  of  cars  should  be  of 
a  standard  type.  This  was  fixed  by  the  American  Railway  Association  at  not  less 
than  SH  nor  more  than  34^  inches,  and  railways  have  generally  complied.     (33.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Liocomotive  Firemen,  says  that  the  cost  of  air  brakes  is 
$29.75  per  set.  If  they  are  applied  to  cars  having  substantial  foundation  brake 
gear,  the  cost  of  putting  on  the  brakes  should  not  exceed  $5;  if  new  foundations 
and  brake  gear  are  necessary,  about  $20. 

The  cost  of  putting  automatic  couplers  on  new  cars  should  not  exceed  from  $13 
to  $20.    On  old  cars  there  may  be  added  expense  for  strengthening  the  draft  tim- 
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bers»  etc.,  but  this  exx)ense  would  be  necessary  in  any  case,  since  old  cars  of  light 
capacity  are  unfit  for  use  alon^  with  modern  heavy  cars  and  engines.  At  any  rate 
most  cars  now  used  are  new,  since  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  increase 
the  size  of  cars  in  recent  jrears.    (67,  68.) 

2.  Effect  of  safety  appliances, — Mr.  Moseley  says  that  the  result  of  the  require- 
ment concerning  couplers  and  air  brakes  has  been  greatly  to  reduce  accidents. 
Considering  the  amount  of  freight  handled,  only  about  h^f  as  many  men  were 
killed  and  half  as  many  injured  in  1897  as  in  1893.  The  number  killed  was  1,067 
less.  The  change  has  also  resulted  in  saving  loss  of  links  and  the  breakages  in 
the  old  style  of  coupler,  involving  considerable  expense.  The  requirement  as  to 
air  brakes  was  necessary  especially  to  prevent  the  rear-end  collisions  which  were 
formerly  frequent.  It  is  proving  an  economy  to  railways.  Trains  can  make 
much  faster  time,  because  they  need  not  take  so  long  to  slow  down,  and  the 
capacity  of  cars  can  be  increased.  Where  an  employee  formerly  handled  200  tons 
of  train  load  he  can  now  handle  600  or  800.     (32-34.) 

Mr.  Knapp  says  that  the  effect  of  the  change  tuready  seems  to  be  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  casualties  to  the  employees.  At  the  same  time,  on  account  of 
differences  in  the  ec^uipment  on  different  cars,  imperfect  appliances,  and  lack  of 
experience,  there  might  be  expected  to  be  numerous  accidents  during  the  period 
of  transition,  so  that  the  full  effect  can  not  be  judged.     (131.) 

Mr.  Spencer  expects  that  casualties  will  be  considerably  diminished  h^  these 
appliances,  although  the  results  of  individual  carelessness  can  not  be  eliminated. 
He  does  not  think  that  the  amount  of  labor  rec^uired  on  trains  will  be  reduced  by 
them.  The  use  of  air  brakes  on  passenger  trains  has  not  lessened  the  number  of 
employees.  The  work  of  operating  trains  is  actually  becoming  more  complicated. 
Nevertheless,  these  devices  help  in  securing  efficiency  and  apparently  reduce  the 
relative  demand  for  labor,  although  not  causing  absolute  reduction  m  numbers. 
(268,269.) 

Mr.  Inoalls  thinks  the  law  of  1893  was  a  wise  one.  The  real  test  of  its 
efficiency  in  preventing  casualties  will  be  made  after  January  1.  The  railways 
which  are  fully  equipped  will  then  refuse  to  exchange  cars  with  those  which 
are  not.     (291.) 

Mr.  CowEN  says  that  although  the  use  of  these  appliances  probably  adds  con- 
edderably  to  the  safetv  of  the  employees  there  are  some  new  dangers  connected 
with  them,  such  as  from  the  necessity  of  getting  under  the  cars  to  fix  the  pipes 
on  the  air  brakes.     (309.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  thinks  that  the 
use  of  safety  appliances  will  probably  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  and  result 
in  a  considerable  saving  to  the  railroads.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
much  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  up  to  the  present  time,  but  that  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  expected.     (455.) 

8.  Proposed  State  law  as  to  safety  appliances, — Mr.  Moseley  favors  the  enact- 
ment of  uniform  laws  by  the  separate  States  requiring  railways  lying  wholly 
within  a  State  to  equip  their  engines  with  power  driving-wheel  brakes  and  their 
cars  with  train  brakes,  automatic  couplers  and  drawbars  of  standard  height,  and 
hand  holds,  as  well  as  to  block  all  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  etc.,  to  prevent 
the  catching  of  feet.  This  bill,  which  is  submitted  in  full,  is  similar  to  the  eidst- 
ing  United  States  act  requiring  safety  appliances  on  interstate  railways.     (39.) 

Mr.  Sargent  advocates  the  law  proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, for  enactment  by  separate  States,  requiring  the  use  of  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes.  There  are  many  roads  lying  wholly  within  single  States 
which  yet  haul  cars  in  interstate  traffic,  and  employees  on  these  should  be  pro- 
tected.    (93.) 

4.  Blocking  of  frogs, — Mr.  Moseley  declares  that  men  have  been  killed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  recently  for  lack  of  proper  blocking  of  switch  frees.  He 
accordingly  recommends  a  bill  for  requiring  them  to  be  properly  blocked  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  E)istrict  of  Columbia.     (38.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  proposed  law  rcHquiring  the  blocking  of  fro^s  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  etc.,  is  of  less  importance  than  it  would 
have  been  before  the  introduction  of  automatic  couplers.  These  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  going  between  cars,  and  it  was  principally  while  doing  so  under  the  old 
system  uiat  accidents  from  catching  the  feet  in  frogs  occurred.     (115.) 

5.  Report  of  accidents. — Mr.  Moseley  favors  a  requirement  that  in  case  of 
accident  resulting  in  killing  or  injuring  employees  or  others  railways  should  notify 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  once,  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate as  to  the  cause.  Railways  should  also  report  accidents,  with  their  causes 
and  results,  each  month  instead  of  annually,  as  at  present.  None  of  these  reports 
should  be  made  the  basis  for  damage  suits.  The  witness  submitted  the  form  of 
a  bill  for  this  purpose.     (37, 38. ) 
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Mr.  Abthxtb  says  that  objections  to  incorporation  have  been  raised  by  dele^^ates 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  on  the  ground  that  each  individnal 
member  of  the  organization  conld  then  be  sned  for  acts  of  the  organization.  The 
insurance  departments  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  are  incorporated,  being 
legally  independent  of  the  brotherhoods  themselves.  The  custody  of  funds  or 
the  brotherhoods  is  protected  by  requiring  bonds  from  financial  and  other  offi- 
cers.   (126.) 

F.  Stziket. — 1.  Strikes  generally. —Idi,  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  railway  strikes  are  chiefly  due  to  difficulties  as  to  wages  or  to  resistance  to 
unfair  conditions  of  employment.  They  are  resorted  to  only  when  all  other  means 
of  adjustment  have  failed.  They  have  been  highly  beneficial  in  their  results  to 
railway  employees.  The  railway  brotherhoods  are  strong  advocates  of  arbitra- 
tion.   (68.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  an  authorized  strike  of  Locomotive  Engineers  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  Mr.  Arthur's 
policy  to  refuse  that  approval  unless  the  cause  is  just.  The  effect  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  to  decrease  the  number  of  strikes.     (128.) 

Mr.  O'RouRKE,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  hopes  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  will  be  no  more  strikes.  He  considers  that  they  are  to  be  prevented  by 
closer  association  and  better  understanding  between  employer  and  employee.  In 
particular  he  believes  that  strikes  will  be  prevented,  and  the  interests  or  organized 
labor  will  be  furthered,  by  the  exclusion  of  agitators  from  labor  organizations 
(528.) 

Mr.  Sarqent  says  that  the  general  modem  doctrine  as  to  the  right  of  labor  to 
combine  or  strike  is  that  any  body  of  men  may  associate  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  their  conoition  in  any  way,  may  demand  wages  at  their  own 
rates,  and  choose  their  own  employers,  provided  a  like  liberty  is  accorded  to 
everyone  else.     ( 71 . ) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  the  employees  of  the  railroads  are  under  no  obligation  to 
stay  at  their  work  a  moment.  The  railroads  exercise  the  right  to  discharge  men 
without  any  notice  whatever.  If  the  men  leave  without  notice  they  are  only  exer- 
cising the  same  right.  The  railroads  can  not  properly  construe  such  leaving  of 
employment  as  an  offense,  comparable  with  drunkenness,  or  carelessness  in  the 
performance  of  duty.     (522.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  declares  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ri^ht  of  workmen  to  strike, 
but  that  the  moment  they  have  struck  they  cease  entirely  to  be  employees  and 
have  absolutely  no  claim  upon  the  property  of  their  former  employers.  They 
may  negotiate  for  reinstatement,  but  they  can  not  justly  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business  by  other  persons.  In  fact,  public  opinion  has  now  generally 
come  to  recognize  that  strikers  are  not  justified  m  employing  violent  measures  of 
any  sort.  The  witness,  however,  thinto  that  employees  are  justified  in  forming 
a  combination  for  their  mutual  benefit.     (774.) 

2.  Boycotts. — According  to  Mr.  Arthur,  it  was  formerly  the  rule  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  that  where  a  duly  authorized  strike  was  made  on 
any  road  the  members  of  the  organization  on  other  roads  should  refuse  to  haul 
its  cars.  Such  refusal  was  enjoined  in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and 
North  Michigan  Railroad  strike,  and  the  order  was  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  This  rule  of  the  organization  has  accordingly  been  abandoned. 
(120, 126.) 

3.  Railroad  strike  of  1894.— "Mx.  Strong,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  says 
that  the  strike  of  the  railroad  men  in  1894  was  brought  about  altogether  by  gen- 
erous sympathy  with  the  Pullman  men,  and  was  meant  to  induce  the  railroads  to 
persuade  the  Pullman  Company  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  employees. 
The  strikers  had  no  idea  of  tieing  up  the  trafBc  of  Chicago,  at  least  for  more  than 
a  few  days.  The  destruction  of  property  which  actually  took  place  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  according  to  Mr.  Strong.  He  says  that  the  Labor  Commis- 
sion reported,  after  careful  investigation,  that  the  railroads  lost  in  proi)erty, 
including  the  hire  of  3,000  deputy  marshals  and  other  incidental  expenses,  a  total 
of  $685,783.     (506.) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  within  10  or  12  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  Pull- 
man strike  there  were  1,600  families  in  Pullman,  who  had  been  employees  of  the 
Pullman  Company  from  5  to  20  years,  and  who  were  absolutely  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  dex)ending  on  public  charity  for  support;  showing,  as  he  thinks, 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  accumulate  enough  out  of  the  pittance  they 
had  received  to  support  them  for  2  weeks.     ^505.) 

Mr.  O'RouRKE,  switchman,  states  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  of 
Chicago  went  out  in  the  strike  of  1894.    Two-thirds  of  them,  he  believes,  are  now 
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at  work  in  Chicago  as  switchmen.  A  e^eat  number  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  A.  R.  U.  Mr.  O'Ronrke  considers  to  have  been  professional  agitators, 
especially  in  Chicago.     (539.) 

G.  IiQimetioiui  in  ftiikes. — 1.  Intimidation  of  employees,  etc, — Mr.  Moseley,  secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  submitted  a  large  number  of 
abstracts  of  decisions  of  courts  in  which  injunctions  had  been  issued  forbidding 
the  intimidation  of  persons  seeking  employment  or  of  those  already  employed  to 

Sreyent  them  from  working.  In  the  various  cases  the  methods  of  supposed  intimi- 
ation  are  defined  and  enjoined  specifically;  such  as  displaying  banners  before  i-he 
premised  of  the  employer,  publishing  placards  and  other  statements  addressed  to 
employees,  uttering  menaces  and  threats,  including  even  mere  requests  not  to 
enter  npon  or  continue  work.  Thus  in  one  case  a  notice  to  a  foreman  of  the 
shops  of  a  railroad  reouesting  him  to  stay  away  from  work  until  the  strike  was 
settled,  but  adding,  *' In  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation,"  was 
still  held  to  be  a  threat.  Under  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  the  antitrust  act 
various  injunctions  to  prevent  interference  with  the  conduct  of  railways  by 
intimidation  or  threats  have  also  been  issued.  Inonecase,  however,  an  injunction  to 
prevent  persecution  of  plaintiff's  company  by  strikes,  boycotts,  violence,  or  intimi- 
dation was  refused,  since  no  threat  to  do  any  unlawful  act  was  shown.     (9-11.) 

According  to  Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  on  trial 
of  the  habeas  corpus  proceeaings  to  secure  the  release  of  Debs  et  sd.,  the  court 
held  that  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  remove  any  obstructions  on  highways 
over  which  mails  must  be  carried,  to  supervise  interstate  commerce  so  as  to  pre- 
vent great  public  inconvenience,  and  to  enjoin  all  persons  from  interfering  with 
those  engaged  in  the  operation  of  roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  or  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  carrying  United  States  mails.  A  violation  of  such  an 
injunction  may  be  punished  as  contempt.    158  U.  S.,  564.     (73.) 

2.  Compulsory  performance  of  serxnce, — Mr.  Moseley  phows  also  that  in  various 
cases  injunctions  have  been  issued  by  the  courts  to  compel  railway  employees  to 
perform  piui^icular  services.  This  is  especially  common  in  the  case  of  railways 
under  receivership.  In  1893  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  United  St-ates  circuit  court, 
enjoined  the  employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  12,000,  from  quit- 
ting the  service  of  the  receivers  with  the  object  of  crippling  the  property  or 
embarrassing  its  operation.  The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  how- 
ever, reversed  the  order  as  an  invasion  of  natural  liberty.  In  another  case  one 
Lennon  was  punished  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing  to  handle  cars  from  the 
Ann  Arbor  Kail  way,  he  being  an  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern.  In  this  case  it  apx)ears  that  the  injunction  was  issued  without  any 
hearing  of  the  railway  employees  and  in  the  office  of  the  railroad  itself.  ( See  fuller 
account  of  these  cases  below.)  The  witness  advocates  a  bill  prohibiting  courts 
c^  the  United  States  from  enforcing  sx)ecific  performance  of  contracts  for  personal 
service  by  injunctions.     (8,  12, 13.) 

8.  The  Northern  Pacific  case,  ISO^.^-Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen, 
says  that  in  1894  Judge  Jenkins  issued  an  order  enjoining  the  employees  of  the 
Koithem  Pacific. Railway,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  *'  from  combining  and 
conspiring  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service  of  said  receivers  with  the 
object  and  intent  of  crippling  tiie  property  in  their  custody  or  embarrassing  the 
operation  of  said  r^ro^,  and  from  so  quitting  the  service  of  said  receivers,  with 
or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  property  or  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  operation 
of  said  railroad."  (60  Fed.  Rep.,  803.)  This  matter  was  afterwards  brought 
before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  it  was  held  that  it  would  be  an  invasion 
of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  remain  in  the  personal 
serrioe  of  another.  The  fact  that  employees  of  railroads  might  quit  under 
drcumstanoes  that  would  show  bad  faith  or  disregard  of  contract  does  not,  the 
court  holds,  justify  a  departure  from  the  general  rule  that  equity  alone  will  not 
oompel  the  affirmative  x>erfonnance  of  simply  personal  services.  Since  these 
employees  had  entered  service  ander  a  gener^  contract  which  did  not  limit  their 
right  to  quit  the  service,  it  would  not  be  illegal  or  criminal  for  them,  by  peaceable 
cooperation,  persuasion,  and  conference,  to  assert  their  right  to  refuse  further 
service,  even  t±iough  they  expected  that  their  quitting  simultaneously  without 
notice  would  temx)orarily  inconvenience  the  receivers  and  the  public.  Any  loss 
due  to  such  quitting  would  be  merely  incidental  to  the  situation  and  not  legally 
chargeable  uxK>n  the  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  circumstances 
where  the  employees  could  be  held  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  in  combining  to  wrong 
others  or  the  public,  and  such  a  conspiracy  is  illegal,  even  though  no  act  be  per- 
fonned  toward  carrjdng  it  out.  Any  combination  which  had  for  its  object  to 
cripple  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  and  embarrass  the  operation  of 
the  railroaa  either  by  disabling  the  engines,  cars,  or  other  property,  interfering 
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with  their  possession  or  use,  or  emjjloying  force,  threats,  or  other  wrongful 
methods  against  the  receivers  and  their  employees,  would  be  illegal  conspiracy. 
(See  63  Fed.  Rep., 310.)     (65,66,73,74.) 

Mr.  Sargent  declares  that  there  had  been  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  strike  previous  to  the  issuance  of 
the  injunction  by  Judge  Jenkins.  The  receivers  had  issued  a  new  and  lower 
schedule  of  wages,  in  violation  of  an  existing  contract  with  the  or^nization  of 
the  employees.  While  the  representatives  or  the  men  were  consulting  with  the 
company  the  injunction  restraining  them  from  quitting  service  was  issued.  Its 
ultimate  result  was  to  bring  about  a  general  strike,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  organization  leaders,  there  might  have  been  a  rebel- 
lion among  the  men.  The  injunction  also  restrained  the  leaders  of  the  various 
brotherhoods  from  even  advising  or  counseling  with  the  einployees  of  the  road. 
Thus  the  witness  was  served  with  such  an  injunction  at  his  office  in  Indiana.  (89. ) 

Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  confirms  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Sargent  regarding  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  and  the  nature  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  tids  case.  He  and  others  in  the  office  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  at  Cleveland  were  enjoined  from  talking,  counseling,  conferring  oi 
advising  with  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  employed  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  body  of  men  to  quit  employment  without  to 
some  extent  crippling  the  business,  as  the  injunction  undertook  to  restrain  the 
employees  from  doing.     (119.) 

In  1894  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  followed  the  example  of 
those  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  petitioning  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
employees  from  striking  when  a  reduced  schedule  of  wages  should  be  put  in 
force.  This  injunction  was  ^ranted  by  the  lower  court,  but  reversed  by  the 
higher  Federal  court.     (62  Fed.  Rep.,  7.)     (Sargent,  74.) 

4.  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  case.— Mr.  Sargent  says  th<»t  in  1893, 
in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad  Company  v. 
The  Pennsylvania  Company  et  al.,  it  was  held  that  a  combination  to  induce  the 
officers  and  engineers  of  a  common  carrier  to  refuse  to  receive  ana  handle  inter- 
state freight  From  another  carrier  is  a  criminal  offense,  and  that  the  carrier 
injured  has  a  cause  of  action  against  all  those  engaged  in  it.  An  injunction  may 
be  issued  to  restrain  the  chief  member  of  such  a  conspiracy  from  giving  such  an 
order,  or  to  compel  him  to  rescind  it.  An  injunction  may  also  be  issued  to  com- 
pel such  a  carrier  and  its  employees  to  haul  the  cars  of  the  other  company,  and 
this  is  binding  on  all  officers  and  employees  whether  they  be  made  parties  or  not. 
Employees  can  evade  this  obligation  only  by  quitting  the  service  ox  the  company. 
(54  Fed.  Rep.,  730,  746.)     (72;  see  also  65,  66.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  the  strike  on  the  Ann  Arbor  road  was  caused  by  its  presi- 
dent breaking  a  contract  with  the  railway  brotherhoods  in  reducing  wages. 
Although  evidence  as  to  this  contract  was  produced  in  court,  the  jud^e  granted 
an  injunction  restraining  the  employees  of  other  railroads  from  refusing  to  haul 
cars  of  the  Ann  Arbor  road  in  through  traffic.  This  order  was  sustained  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  under  the  antitrust  law.  Owing  to  this  decision 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  has  abandoned  its  former  rule  for  boy- 
cotting traffic  from  roads  on  which  authorized  strikes  are  in  force.  In  liddition 
to  this  injunction  the  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  were  enjoined  from  advising  or 
consulting  with  their  men.     (119,  120.) 

5.  Receivers  protected  by  injunction. — Mr.  MOSELEY  says  that  the  courts  have 
issued  numerous  injunctions  to  restrain  employees  from  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  railways  by  receivers.  Apparently  injunctions  are  issued  under 
tnese  circumstances  against  acts  which  would  not  be  restrained  if  the  railway 
were  not  under  receivership.  It  has  also  been  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  injunc- 
tion, an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  management,  or  cripple  the  proi)erty,  or 
intimidate  employees  or  those  seeking  employment,  is  a  contempt  of  the  court 
appointing  the  receiver.    In  another  case  a  person  attempting  to  induce  men  to 

Suit  work  for  a  receiver  was  arrested.    The  action  of  the  lower  court  in  the 
Torthem  Pacific  case,  however,  where  it  was  sought  to  enjoin  all  the  employees 
from  quitting  work,  was  overruled  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

(11,120 

Mr.  Sargent,  as  illustrating  this  practice,  says  that  in  1885  the  Wabash  Railroad 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  chairman  of  a  committee  of  striking 
employees  sent  notice  to  the  foremen  of  the  various  shops  of  the  road  requesting 
them  to  stay  away  from  the  shop  until  the  strike  should  be  settled,  but  adding, 
'*  In  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation."  The  courts  held  that  this 
was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  receiver's  management  and  a  contempt  of 
court.     (24  Fed.  Rep.,  217.)     In  another  case  in  1886  it  was  held  that  the 
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employees  of  a  receiver  are  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  if  they  resort  to  threats 
or  violence,  or  seek  to  overawe  others  by  preconcerted  demonstrations  of  force,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  leave  employment  and  thus  hinder  the  operation  of  the 
road.  Where  a  party  of  men  conibine  to  do  an  unlawful  thing,  and  one  of  them 
does  an  act  whicn  the  others  do  not,  all  are  responsible  for  his  act.  (U.  S.  v, 
Kane  et  al.,  23  Fed.  Rep.,  748.)     (71,  72.) 

6.  Begtriction  of  tue  of  injunctions, — Mr.  Moseley  declares  that  the  frequent  use 
of  injunctions  is  exasperating  to  the  wage-worker  and  is  tending  to  bring  the 
Federal  judiciary  into  disrepute.  The  employees  are  not  given  a  fair  hearing,  but 
employers  seem  to  secure  injunctions  for  tne  asking,  as  in  the  Lennon  case.  The 
witness  admits  the  duties  of  railway  employees  toward  the  public  as  a  third 
narty;  but  he  believes  that  railway  employees  recognize  those  duties  and  usually 
fulfill  them,  and  that  they  should  have  accordingly  a  special  protection.     (12, 18.) 

Professor  Johnson  says  that  railways  have  found  the  injunction  an  important 
means  of  securing  their  ends  in  disputes  with  their  employees.  They  have  at 
times  taken  occasion  to  attach  mail  cars  to  as  many  trains  as  possible  for  the  sake 
of  the  protection  of  the  courts.  The  witness  believes  that  some  statutory  limit- 
ation will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  the  injunction.     (68. ) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of 
inqniries,  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  a  bill,  which  has  already  been  introduced 
at  a  previous  session  of  Congress,  dividing  contempts  of  court  into  two  classes, 
those  oommitted  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  those  not  committed  in  its  pres- 
ence. The  latter,  which  are  called  indirect  contempts,  should  be  treated  by  differ- 
ent procedure  from  direct  contempts.  A  written  accusation  should  be  made  and 
the  accused  required  to  answer.  The  trial  should  proceed  upon  testimony  as  in 
criminal  cases;  the  accused  should  be  entitled  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses, 
and  the  court  should  have  the  option  of  summoning  a  jury.  Especially  should 
the  judgment  be  subject  to  appeal  to  higher  courts.  The  text  of  the  proposed  law 
is  submitted  in  full.  The  witnesses  declare  that  the  criminal  laws  are  brought 
into  contempt  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  injunctions.  In  fact,  where  men  simply 
exercise  their  inalienable  right  to  cease  work,  and  where  they  pay  due  regard  to 
the  public  safety,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  injunction  of  the  FedereJ  courts  at 
all.     (761,782.) 

These  officers  maintain  also  that  the  enjoining  of  men  from  taking:  concerted 
action  in  leaving  the  employ  of  railways  or  from  using  proper  and  peaceable 
means  to  induce  others  to  do  so  is  unjust  and  should  be  prohioited.  The  crimi- 
nal code  provides  proper  penalties  for  criminal  actions.     (66, 66. ) 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  also  favors  the  bill 
Iiroviding  for  two  classes  of  contempt,  and  thinks  that  the  court  should  not  be 
given  the  right  to  imprison  for  contempt  committed  without  the  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  courts.     (764.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  thinks  that  either  party 
in  an  injunction  case  should  have  the  right  to  have  disputed  questions  of  fact 
tried  by  jury:  but  otherwise  that  the  procedure  of  injunction  should  not  be  done 
away.  '  (766.) 

Mr.  RONEMUS,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  declares  that  no  injunction  should  be 
used  against  employees  until  uiey  have  had  an  opportunity  to  answer.  Injunc- 
tions against  men  who  have  committed  no  actual  offense  and  do  not  contemplate 
doing  so  are  un-American .     ( 769. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  declares  that  where  injunctions 
are  issued  in  connection  with  strikes  they  usually  forbid  acts  which  are  already 
illegal  and  criminal  under  statutes,  and  that  they  are  accordingly  unnecessary. 
Moreover,  the  issue  of  such  injunctions  deprives  citizens  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  which  has  always  been  considered  absolutely  essential  to  securing  justice. 
The  judge  who  acts  in  an  injunction  case  must  decide  that  certain  acts  have  been 
committed,  a  question  which  properly  belongs  to  the  jury.  The  strict  laws  of 
evidence  which  would  be  applied  in  criminal  cases  do  not  necessarily  govern  the 
^udge  in  a  case  for  contempt.  The  judge  is  biased  on  the  ground  that  his  author- 
ity has  been  disregarded.  The  witness  would  apparently  favor  the  prohibition  of 
injunctions  in  connection  with  strikes.     (779,  780. ) 

Mr.  Wauler,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  sees  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  well-established  rules  of  equity 
concerning  injunctions.  There  maybe  errors  in  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts 
coDoefming  such  matters,  but  the  body  of  the  law  is  composed  ol  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  last  resort.     (772.) 

H.  ArbitratloiL.— 1.  OeneraUy.— The  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods, 
in  a  joint  statement,  declare  that  the  brotherhoods  are  strong  advocates  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration.     Their  experience  with  these  methods  has  been  satisfactory. 
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Compulsory  arbitration  would  involve  permanent  boards  and  wonld  take  away  the 
very  spirit  of  arbitration.  Two  cases  of  arbitration  nnder  the  Canadian  law  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  have  recently  been  settled  by  award  in  favor  of  the 
employees.     (68, 69, 94, 95. ) 

Mr.  Arthur,  ^and  chief  engineer,  sajs  the  policy  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  has  been  to  conciliate  employers,  sending  committees 
to  discuss  difficulties  with  them,  and  referring  unsettled  matters  to  the  chief 
officers  of  the  organization.    ( 125. ) 

Mr.  Inoalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  moral  suasion 
and  mediation  between  parties  in  labor  disputes  is  advantageous.  There  must 
be  consideration  on  both  sides.  The  railways  which  he  represents  would  not, 
however,  be  willing  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  an  increase  in  wa^es,  without 
some  limitation,  such  as  that  the  wages  should  not  exceed  those  of  rival  lines; 
they  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  anyone  but  their  own  directors. 
(291.) 

Mr,  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  does  not  think  that  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes  on  railways  is  likely  to  be  of  great  importance.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is  no  way  of  compelling  men  to 
continue  work  if  they  do  not  wish  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railways  will  not 
voluntarily  submit  disputes  involving  really  vital  matters  to  the  decision  of  out- 
side authorities.  Thev  must  have  employees  who  will  carry  out  orders  and  obey 
instructions.  The  influence  of  a  change  of  even  10  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  wages 
upon  the  earnings  of  a  railway  company  is  so  gpreat  that  Mr.  Callaway,  at  any 
rate,  would  hardly  be  willing  to  submit  a  question  involving  such  an  increase  to 
arbitration.     ([221 ,  222. ) 

Mr.  Fish,  or  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  railway  matters  is  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  effective  discipline 
over  the  men  if  authority  is  divided.  The  railways  are  held  responsible  to  the 
people,  and  must  have  discipline.     (324. ) 

2.  United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898, — Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  testifies  that  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of 
June,  1898,  has  as  yet  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
concerning  railways.  The  act  provides  that  either  party  to  a  controversy  may 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Laoor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  act  as  mediators.  If  the  mediation  fail,  the  parties,  if  they  agree 
to  arbitrate,  each  appoint  one  arbitrator,  and  a  third  is  appomted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
only  one  instance  so  far  has  there  been  any  application  for  mediation.  This  came 
from  the  side  of  the  employees,  and  there  appeared  to  be  clearly  a  situation  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  law.  The  officers  of  the  common  carriers,  however, 
declined  all  offers  of  conciliation  and  refused  to  arbitrate,  declaring  that  the  con- 
troversy related  only  to  wages,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  rate  of  wages  upon 
profits  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  afford  to  submit  the  determination  to  any 
other  authority. 

Mr.  Knapp  is  of  the  opinion  that  resort  to  arbitration  must  necessarily  be 
voluntary,  and,  accordingly,  that  if  other  railroads  take  the  same  position  as  was 
taken  in  this  case,  law  can  accomplish  nothing.  He  thinks,  furtner,  that  if  the 
attempts  at  conciliation  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  any  case  shall  prove  unsuccessful,  the  parties  will 
not  be  willing  to  arbitrate,  since  the  decision  of  the  third  arbitrator  would  be 
likely  to  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  officers  just  named  who  appointed 
him. 

The  witness,  however,  is  able  to  suggest  no  amendment  to  the  measure. 
(129-131.) 

Mr.  MosELET,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  the 
arbitration  act  enables  empxDyees  and  employers  to  come  together  without  any 
surrender  of  ground.  The  Gfovemment  itself  steps  in  and  urges  arbitration, 
and  the  side  which  refuses  to  arbitrate  is  likely  to  receive  public  condemnation. 
The  relations  between  railways  and  their  employees  have  never  been  so  harmo- 
nious as  since  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  it  meets  the  approval  of  all  railway 
men.    (37.) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  think  that  the  act  of 
June  1, 1898,  has  not  yet  been  given  a  fair  test;  indeed,  there  has  been  no  occasion 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  proper  earnestness  be  shown  by  Gk)vemment  officials, 
it  may  have  good  results.    They  have  no  changes  to  suggest.    (68,  69,  762.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  however,  points  out 
that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  employees  except  those  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
trains.    Qut  of  823,476  employees,  596,859  have  no  protection  under  the  law.    The 
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meaimre  shonld  be  extended  to  them.  Moreover,  the  witness  thinks  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shonld  be  made  a  tribunal  before  which  all 
classes  of  railroad  employees  conld  present  their  grievances.  It  shonld  be  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  take  testimony  and  make  a  pnblic  record  of  their 
opinion  as  to  the  instice  of  the  case.  Pnblic  opinion  would  then  have  great 
inflnence  in  compelling  railways  to  accept  the  decision.     (766,  767. ) 

Mr.  RoNEMUS,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  favors  a  somewhat  similar  system  to 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson.     (770.) 

Mr.  Arthur  thinks  it  is  just  to  compel  the  parties  to  arbitration,  especially  in 
the  case  of  railways,  to  abide  by  the  awards  of  the  arbitrators.  The  existing 
United  States  arbitration  act,  however,  is  of  great  advantage  without  the  com- 
pnlaorjr  clatiBe,  since  pnblic  opinion  will  be  a  powerful  influence  in  compelling 
both  sid^  to  accept  arbitration  when  either  asks  for  it,  and  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion. However,  there  has  been  no  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Locomotive 
Engineers  nnder  this  law.     ( 125. ) 

Mr.  CowsN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  does  not  think  that  the  arbitration  act 
will  have  any  effect.  Railway  companies  will  not  permit  outside  authorities  to 
fix  wages,  especiaUy  since  no  x)ower  can  bind  the  employee  unless  practical  slavery 
be  introduced.     (309.) 

3.  Compulsory  arbitration. — The  chief  oflftcers  of  the  five  leading  brotherhoods  of 
railway  employees  are  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  as  involving  involun- 
tary servitude.     (762.) 

Mr.  Arnolj>,  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  is  of  the 
same  oxnnion.     (764.) 

Mr.  MuRPHT,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration 
is  both  practicable  and  advantageous.  Corporations,  being  creatures  of  the  law, 
can  be  made  to  submit  to  any  condition  imposed  upon  them.  The  great  interest 
which  the  public  has  in  the  conduct  of  railways,  and  in  preserving  the  general 
stability  of  business,  would  justify  any  interference  with  labor  disputes  in  this 
way.     (780.) 

Mr.  WALKER,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Tojwka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  in  reply  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries  concerning  railway  labor,  submitted 
a  detailed  argument  a^inst  compulsory  arbitration.  The  witness  recognizes  the 
right  of  laborers  to  strike  and  to  torm  unions,  but  he  declares  that  during  strikes 
they  have  no  rights  whatever  as  regards  the  prox)erty  of  their  employers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tne  strike  is  ultimately  the  only  effective  way  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes. Force,  not  in  the  sense  of  physical  force,  but  of  economic  ability  to  resist, 
must  be  ultimately  decisive. 

Arbitration  which  is  compulsory  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Arbitration  can 
only  mean  a  contract  to  sulnnit  questions  to  a  decision,  and  it  is  enforceable  as  a 
contract  and  not  otherwise.  Compulsory  arbitration  would  involve  the  right  of 
one  party^  to  comi)el  another  to  appear  before  a  tribunal,  and  this  would  be  essen- 
tiaUy  a  jndicial  proceeding.  Moreover,  there  are  some  things  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  can  not  be  arbitrated.  Thus,  if  the  workmen  assert  a  claim  that  no 
one  shall  be  employed  who  does  not  belong  to  a  given  labor  union,  the  employer 
having  the  inherent  and  essential  right  to  employ  whom  he  will,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion for  arbitration.  A  merchant  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  the 
pn<%  of  his  goods. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  men  to  whom  questions  concerning  labor  disputes  may 
be  prudently  submitted.  The  universal  tendency  of  arbitrators  is  to  split  the 
difference,  and  this  inevitably  gives  advantage  to  the  workmen,  especially  since 
the  jjecnniary  risk  of  the  employer  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  laborer. 
Moreover,  arbitrators  are  bound  by  no  rules  of  law,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  tiie  supposedly  weaker  party. 

Finally,  the  laborers  can  not  be  effectively  bound  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 
The  decision  may  be  binding  upon  the  labor  union,  but  the  union  can  not  control 
the  actions  of  its  members,  who  are  always  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  The  employer, 
Ofn  the  other  hand,  is  bound. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Walker  thinks,  workingmen  are  not  anxious  to  submit 
questions  to  arbitration  until  they  have  found  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
UnoT  demands  in  any  other  way.  They  seldom  think  of  arbitrating  until  a  strike 
has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  apparently  a  failure.  This  feeling  is  fostered 
by  the  leaders  of  many  labor  unions,  who  find  their  chief  advantage  during  the 
period  of  the  strike.    (773-776. ) 

L  Aaddents  and  h^miei. — 1.  Safety  appliances — United  States  act  of  1803, — ^Mr. 
MoREUEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  by  this 
act  railways  were  required  within  5  years  to  equip  freight  trains  with  air  brakes 
and  train  brakes  sufficient  to  enable  the  engineer  to  control  the  train  directly, 
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and  to  eqnip  all  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and  with  hand  holds.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  some  roads  had  almost  entirely  failed  to  comply  with  the  act,  and  as 
those  which  had  done  so  were  by  the  law  practically  pnnisned  by  being  prohibited 
from  hauling  the  cars  of  other  roads  not  so  equipped,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  extended  the  time  for  2  years,  to  January  1, 1900.  The  witness  does 
not  think  further  extension  will  be  asked  for  or  necessary.    (82.) 

Mr.  Clabx,  chief  of  the  railway  conductors,  says  that  the  extension  of  time 
for  5  years  asked  by  the  railroads  was  opx)08ed  by  the  various  railway  brother- 
hoods, and  they  succeeded  in  having  the  time  reduced  to  2  years.  The  same 
testimony  is  given  by  Mr.  Arthur,  who  adds  that  some  of  the  roads  had  been 
prevented  from  complying  with  the  law  by  the  depression  in  railway  business, 
out  that  others  had  smiply  neglected  to  do  so,  although  their  earnings  were  ample. 
(115,126J 

The  officers  of  all  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  declare  that  they  think  the 
railways  are  doing  all  they  can  to  comply  with  the  law  concerning  safety  appli- 
ances, and  that  no  fiui^er  legislation  is  necessary.     (768, 767.) 

Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  testified  in 
October,  1899,  that  very  rapid  advance  was  being  made  by  railroads  in  equipping 
their  cars  with  the  safety  appliances  required  by  law,  and  he  did  not  thmk  that 
there  would  be  an  application  for  extension  of  the  time  for  equipment  beyond 
January  1,1900.     (181.) 

Several  railway  officers  testified  on  this  subject  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  for  the  equipment  of  cars,  January  1, 1900. 

Mr.  Callaway  said  that  the  New  York  Central  had  entirel v  and  promptly  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  as  to  safety  appliances.  All 
its  cars  have  automatic  couplers  and  handholds  and  about  68  per  cent  of  the 
freight  cars  have  air  brakes.  There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  in  securing  suffi- 
ciently strong  couplers,  but  this  has  now  been  remedied.  During  the  period  of 
transition  there  has  been  no  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents,  but 
when  all  cars  are  properly  equipx)ed  the  witness  believes  that  there  will  be  decidedly 
fewer  casualties. 

The  New  York  Central  is  equipped  throughout  with  the  block-signal  system, 
which  ffives  information  to  coming  trains  of  any  difficulty.  Stoves  have  been 
replaced  altogether  bv  steam  heat,  but  the  witness  is  doubtful  whether  this 
decreases  risk  materially.  The  cars  of  this  road  are  largely  lighted  by  Pintsch 
gas,  and  some  experiments  are  being  made  with  electric  lighting,  which  has  hith- 
erto scarcely  proved  satisfactory,  ^e  system  is  almost  altogether  double  tracked. 
(219,220.) 

Mr.  Ingalls  said  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  railroads  expected  to  have  their  equipment  of  safety 
appliances  complete  by  January  1 ,  1900.     (291 . ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railwav,  said  that  that  system  expected  to  com- 
ply with  the  reauirements  concerning  safety  appliances  by  January  1, 1900,  a  large 
proportion  of  tne  cars  being  already  equipped.  The  master  car  builders'  vertical 
car  coupler  is  used.     (268. ) 

Mr.  (JbwEN,  of  the  jBaltimore  and  Ohio,  stated  in  October,  1899,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cars  of  that  company  had  been  equipped  with  air  brakes  and 
automatic  couplers.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  cars  are  not  worth  the  exx)ense 
of  putting  on  these  appliances.  They  will  be  used  in  local  traffic  and  will  grad- 
ually go  out  of  service  altogether.  The  reason  why  the  process  of  equipping  cars 
has  been  necessarily  slow  is  that  no  large  proportion  of  cars  could  oe  taken  out 
of  service  without  interfering  with  the  busmess  of  the  country.  The  new  equip- 
ments have  been  put  on  chiefly  at  times  when  the  cars  were  taken  into  the  snops 
for  repairs  and  reconstruction.     (308. ) 

Mr.  Moselet  states  that  there  was  a  great  dispute  among  railway  men  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  vertical-plane  coupler,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
master  car  builders,  and  the  link-and-pin  coupler,  similar  in  form  to  the  old  hand 
couplers.  The  former  was  finally  generally  approved.  Its  special  advantage  is 
that  it  holds  the  cars  closely  together,  preventing  slack.  This  coupler  was  free 
from  patents.  The  act  likewise  required  that  the  drawbars  of  cars  should  be  of 
a  standard  type.  This  was  fixed  by  the  American  Railway  Association  at  not  less 
than  31i  nor  more  than  34^  inches,  and  railways  have  generally  complied.     (33. ) 

Mr.  Saboent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  the  cost  of  air  brakes  is 
$29.75  per  set.  If  they  are  applied  to  cars  having  substantial  foundation  brake 
gear,  the  cost  of  putting  on  the  brakes  should  not  exceed  $5;  if  new  foundations 
and  brake  gear  are  necessary,  about  $20. 

The  cost  of  putting  automatic  couplers  on  new  cars  should  not  exceed  from  $18 
to  $20.    On  old  cars  there  xuay  be  added  expense  for  strengthening  the  draft  tun- 
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bens,  etc.,  bnt  this  exx>eiise  would  be  necessary  in  any  case,  since  old  cars  of  light 
capacity  are  unfit  for  use  along  with  modem  heavy  cars  and  engines.  At  any  rate 
most  cars  now  used  are  new,  since  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  increase 
the  size  of  cars  in  recent  jrears.     (67,  68.) 

2.  Effect  of  safety  appliances. — Mr.  Moseley  says  that  the  result  of  the  reauire- 
ment  concerning  couplers  and  air  brakes  has  been  greatly  to  reduce  accidents. 
Considermg  the  amount  of  freight  handled,  only  about  h^f  as  many  men  were 
killed  and  naif  as  many  injured  in  1897  as  in  1893.  The  number  killed  was  1,067 
less.  The  change  has  also  resulted  in  saving  loss  of  links  and  the  breakages  in 
the  old  style  of  coupler,  involving  considerable  expense.  The  requirement  as  to 
air  brakes  was  necessary  especially  to  prevent  the  rear-end  collisions  which  were 
formerly  frequent.  It  is  proving  an  economy  to  railways.  Trains  can  make 
much  faster  time,  because  they  need  not  take  so  long  to  slow  down,  and  the 
capacity  of  cars  can  be  increased.  Where  an  employee  formerly  handled  200  tons 
of  train  load  he  can  now  handle  600  or  800.     (32-34. ) 

Mr.  Knapp  says  that  the  effect  of  the  change  already  seems  to  be  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  casualties  to  the  employees.  At  the  same  time,  on  account  of 
differences  in  the  equipment  on  different  cars,  imperfect  appliances,  and  lack  of 
experience,  there  might  be  expected  to  be  numerous  accidents  during  the  period 
of  transition,  so  that  the  full  effect  can  not  be  judged.     (131.) 

Mr.  Spencer  expects  that  casualties  will  be  considerably  diminished  by  these 
appliances,  although  the  results  of  individual  carelessness  can  not  be  eliminated. 
He  does  not  think  that  the  amount  of  labor  re<]^uired  on  trains  will  be  reduced  by 
them.  The  use  of  air  brakes  on  passenger  trains  has  not  lessened  the  number  of 
employees.  The  work  of  operating  trains  is  actually  becoming  more  complicated. 
Nevertheless,  these  devices  help  in  securing  efficiency  and  apparently  reduce  the 
relative  demand  for  labor,  although  not  causing  absolute  reduction  m  numbers. 
(268,269.) 

Mr.  Ingalls  thinks  the  law  of  1893  was  a  wise  one.  The  real  test  of  its 
efiSciency  in  preventing  casualties  will  be  made  after  January  1.  The  railways 
which  are  fully  equipped  will  then  refuse  to  exchange  cars  with  those  which 
are  not.     (291.) 

Mr.  CJowEN  says  that  although  the  use  of  these  appliances  probably  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  safety  of  the  employees  there  are  some  new  dangers  connected 
with  liiem,  such  as  from  the  necessity  of  getting  under  the  cars  to  fix  the  pipes 
on  the  air  brakes.     (309.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  thinks  that  the 
use  of  safety  appuances  will  probably  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  and  result 
in  a  considerable  saving  to  the  railroads.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
much  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  up  to  the  present  time,  but  that  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  expected.     (455.) 

3.  Proposed  State  law  as  to  safety  appliances. — Mr.  Moseley  favors  the  enact- 
ment of  uniform  laws  by  the  separate  States  requiring  railways  lying  wholly 
within  a  State  to  eqxdp  their  endues  with  power  driving-wheel  brakes  and  their 
cars  with  train  brakes,  automatic  couplers  and  drawbars  of  standard  height,  and 
hand  holds,  as  well  as  to  block  all  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  etc.,  to  prevent 
the  catching  of  feet.  This  bill,  which  is  submitted  in  full,  is  similar  to  the  exist- 
ing United  States  act  requiring  safety  appliances  on  interstate  railways.     (39.) 

Mr.  Sargent  advocates  the  law  proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coininis- 
sion,  for  enactment  by  separate  States,  requiring  the  use  of  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brs^es.  There  are  many  roads  lying  wholly  within  single  States 
which  yet  haul  cars  in  interstate  traffic,  and  employees  on  these  should  be  pro- 
tected-    (93.) 

4.  Blocking  of  frogs. — Mr.  Moseley  declares  that  men  have  been  killed  in  the 
DLstrict  of  Columbia  recently  for  lack  of  proper  blocking  of  switch  frogs.  He 
accordingly  recommends  a  bill  for  requiring  them  to  be  properly  blocked  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     (38.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  pressed  law  requiring  the  blocking  of  frogs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  etc. ,  is  of  less  importance  than  it  would 
have  been  before  the  introduction  of  automatic  couplers.  These  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  going  between  cars,  and  it  was  principally  while  doing  so  under  the  old 
system  fliat  accidents  from  catching  the  feet  in  frogs  occurred.     ( 115. ) 

5.  Report  of  accidents. — Mr.  Moseley  favors  a  requirement  that  in  case  of 
accident  resulting  in  killing  or  injuring  employees  or  others  railways  should  notify 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  once,  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate as  to  the  cause.  Railways  should  also  report  accidents,  with  their  causes 
and  results,  each  month  instead  of  annually,  as  at  present.  None  of  these  reports 
shoald  be  made  the  basis  for  damage  suits.  The  witness  submitted  the  form  of 
a  bill  for  this  purpose.    (37 ,  38. ) 
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This  measure  is  also  commended  by  the  officers  of  the  5  great  railway  brother- 
hoods in  their  joint  reply  to  the  schedule  of  inquiries  as  to  railway  labor.     (763.) 

Mr.  Sakoent  also  advocates  this  proi)08al.     (93. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  declares  that  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
ways and  the  welfare  of  railway  employees  are  matters  of  general  public  interest. 
The  presentation  of  statistics  concerning  accidents  is  of  great  importance.  Such 
statistics  had  much  influence  in  securing  the  passa^  of  the  act  requiring  the  use 
of  automatic  couplers  and  brakes,  and  more  detailed  information  than  is  now 
received  would  be  of  material  value.     (114.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  does  not 
believe  that  a  requirement  that  the  railroads  should  report  the  details  of  accidents 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiission  would  secure  very  much  definite  infor- 
mation. Railway  companies  themselves  try  to  discover  the  causes  of  accidents, 
but  in  some  cases  reach  only  indefinite  results.  Still  such  a  requirement  would 
not  work  any  particular  hardship  to  the  railroads.     (456.) 

6.  Contribution  by  railways  to  injured  persons. — Professor  Johnson  says  that, 
aside  from  benefit  funds  maintained  by  certain  railway  companies,  it  is  quite  a 
common  practice  for  these  and  other  roads  to  contribute  to  injured  employees  or 
to  the  families  of  those  who  are  killed.  Moreover,  those  who  are  injured  so  as  to 
be  unable  to  perform  hard  labor  are  often  given  some  subordinate  position,  such 
as  that  of  watohman.     (59.) 

According  to  Mr.  Callaway,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  New  York  Central  to  allow 
persons  injured  half  pav  during  the  time  of  disability,  or,  in  case  of  permanent 
incapacity,  to  provide  them,  if  possible,  with  some  light  employment  at  a  gate  or 
signal  tower,  or  in  some  such  place.  Similar  arrangements  are  made  fbr  the 
benefit  of  older  men.  The  company  has  no  regular  pension  system,  but  frequently 
does  grant  pensions  to  individuals  at  various  rates.  The  railroad  has  no  hosi)itals 
of  its  own,  but  these  are  scarcely  necessary,  as  it  has  arrangements  with  private 
hospitals  at  various  x)oints.  The  men  largely  belong  to  associations  for  mutual 
relief,  and  many  also  insure  with  accident  insurance  companies.     (218, 219.) 

7.  Hospital  associations. — Mr.  Sargent  says  that  these  are  maintained  by  vari- 
ous railways,  and  where  honestly  conducted  are  of  great  benefit.  Thus  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  collects  50  cents  per  month  from  firemen  and  a  proportionate 
sum  from  all  other  employees,  including  the  president  and  managers,  and  the 
hospital  facilities  furnished  are  very  acceptable,  to  the  employees.  The  funds 
thus  accumulated  may  become  very  large.  Recently  the  Union  Pacific  hospital 
department  was  investigated  in  the  courts,  and  it  was  found  that  the  funds  had 
been  mismanaged  and  diverted  from  their  purpose.     (92.) 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  recently  established  a  hospital  which 
cost  the  railway  $75,000,  and  which,  Mr.  Ingalls  declares,  is  very  complete.  It  is 
supported  by  assessment  upon  all  employees  who  care  to  have  the  privilege  of  its 
use.  Even  the  officers  are  nominally  assessed,  although  Mr.  Ingalls  1ms  com- 
muted his  own  payment.  The  railway  is  also  hoping  to  establish  a  pension  system 
for  disabled  or  superannuated  employees.     (289,  290.) 

J.  laability  of  railways  for  iqjnries  to  employees. — 1.  Assumption  of  risk  by  em' 
ployees. — Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  submitted  a  paper  summariz- 
mgthe  common-law  doctrines  as  to  employers'  liability. 

Where  an  employment  is  accompanied  with  risk,  of  which  those  who  enter  it 
have  or  are  presumed  to  have  notice,  they  can  not,  if  they  are  injured  by  expo- 
sure to  such  risks,  recover  from  the  employer.  By  contract  to  perform  hazardous 
duties  the  employee  assumes  such  risks  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge,  includ- 
ing such  as  arise  during  the  course  of  employment,  if  he  had  or  was  bound  to 
have  knowledge  thereof.  He  does  not,  however,  assume  the  risk  of  danger 
arising  from  unsafe  or  defective  methods,  machinery,  or  other  instrumentalities, 
unless  he  has  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge  or  notice  thereof;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  that  an  injured  employee  had  such  Knowledge  or  notice  of  the 
defect  or  obstruction  causing  the  injury  is  upon  the  employer.     (75.) 

2.  Who  can  sue  for  injury. — All  of  the  States  and  Territories  within  the  United 
States  have  a  statute  giving  the  right  to  the  person  injured  to  bring  suit  for  dam- 
ages, and  in  case  the  injury  is  fatal,  then  the  statute  provides  either  that  the  widow 
or  heirs  of  the  decedent,  or  the  representatives  or  the  decedent  (his  executors 
or  administrators) ,  shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  to  derive  benefit  from  any 
recovery  that  may  be  had.     (Sargent,  75. ) 

3.  Defective  appliances  and  ndes. — An  employer  is  liable  in  damages  to  his 
employee  where  the  employee,  free  from  negligence,  sustains  an  injury  through 
the  employer's  negligence.  Such  negligence  may  consist  in  the  doing  of  some- 
thing by  the  employer  which,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  or  in  the  omission  of  any  duty  or  precaunon  which  a 
prudent,  careful  man  would  or  ought  to  have  taken. 
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It  is  the  dnty  of  the  master  to  fnmish  his  servant  with  such  appliances,  tools, 
and  machinery  as  are  snited  to  his  employment  and  may  be  nsed  with  safety;  and 
he  is  responsible  for  all  defects  which  he  should  or  could  have  known,  but  failed 
through  negligence  to  learn  of,  or  which,  having  learned  of,  he  failed  to  remedy. 

A  railroad,  company  is  liable  for  injuries  occasioned  by  its  negligence  in  failing 
to  keep  its  track  or  roadbed  or  other  surroundings  under  its  control  in  proper 
condition;  however,  its  duty  is  only  to  use  reasonable  care. 

Employers  are  not  required  to  furnish  the  best  and  latest  improved  machinery, 
but  only  such  as  is  reasonably  safe  and  suitable. 

A  master  who  sets  a  servant  to  work  in  a  place  of  danger  without  giving  him 
such  warnings  and  instructions  as  the  youthfulness,  inexperience,  or  lack  of  capac- 
ity of  the  servant  reasonably  requires,  is  guilty  of  negligence  and  liable  to  the 
servant  for  any  injury  arising  therefrom. 

It  is  the  duty  of  employers  to  make  such  regulations  for  their  employees  as 
will  give  them  reasonable  protection;  and  employees  are  bound  to  obey  all  lawful 
and  reasonable  commands  of  their  employers,  and  an  injury  resulting  to  the 
employee  while  disobeying  rules  would  not  enntle  him  to  recover  damages. 
(Saboe:nt,74.) 

Mr.  MoBELBT,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  the 
common  law,  as  afGbrmed  by  numerous  decisions  in  this  country,  holds  a  master 
liable  for  injuij  to  his  servants  resulting  from  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances 
of  which  he  might  have  known  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care.  But  it  is  ordi- 
narily held  not  necessary  that  he  furnish  the  very  best  appliances  known,  and  the 
continued  use  of  an  appliance  which  has  long  oeen  used  safely  does  not  imply 
n^ligence.  The  tendency  is  in  the  State  courts  toward  greater  liberality  toward 
the  employee.  In  the  Greenlee  case  in  North  Carolina,  May,  1898,  it  was  held 
that  the  railroad  was  liable  because  it  did  not  use  safety  appliances  which  expe- 
rience had  shown  to  be  best.  In  another  case  in  the  same  State  this  doctrine  was 
reafiftrmed  as  being  as  old  as  the  law  itself:  *^  When  safer  appliances  have  been 
invented  and  have  come  into  general  use,  it  is  negligence  per  se  for  the  master  to 
expose  bis  servant  to  the  hazard  of  life  or  limb  from  antiquated  appliances 
which  have  been  generally  discarded  by  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  other 
employers."  Economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  is  not  to  be 
deemed  superior  to  the  conservation  of  life  and  limb.     (25-28.) 

4.  JJabuity  for  acts  of  fellow-servants. — Mr.  Sargent  states  the  common-law 
doctrine  as  to  the  liability  of  employer  for  injuries  to  employees  through  the  acts 
of  fello'w-servants  as  follows:  Where  a  master  uses  due  diligence  in  selecting 
comx)etent,  trusty  servants,  and  furnishes  them  with  suitable  means  to  perform 
the  services  in  which  they  are  employed,  the  master  is  not  answerable  to  one  of 
them  for  an  injury  received  through  carelessness  and  negligence  of  another  while 
both  are  engaged  m  the  service. 

All  who  serve  the  same  master,  work  under  the  same  control,  derive  authority 
and  receive  compensation  from  the  same  common  source,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
same  general  business,  though  it  may  be  in  different  grades  or  departments  of  it, 
are  feUow-servants  who  take  the  risk  of  each  other's  negligence.     (75.) 

Mr.  MoSELEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
most  cases  where  pei*sons  are  injured  through  the  acts  of  coemployees  or  fellow- 
servants  in  the  United  States  are  decided  under  the  common-law  doctrine,  not  being 
r^alated  by  special  statute.  That  doctrine  relieves  the  employer  from  liability  in 
cane  he  has  us^  reasonable  care  in  selecting  his  servants.  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, is  the  correct  definition  of  fellow-servants.  As  to  this  point,  the  numerous 
cases  cited  by  the  witness  show  marked  divergences,  but  the  greater  number  appear 
to  comsider  sul  employees  of  the  same  master  or  company,  whether  they  have  power 
of  direction  or  not,  as  fellow-servants.  Thus  it  is  held  that  the  servant  causing 
and  the  servant  sustaining  the  injury  need  not  be  engaged  in  the  same  kind  or 
work,  and  one  may  be  the  superior  of  the  other.  Thus  on  buildings  and  in  cases 
oi  laborers  working  by  g^angs  generally,  one  having  direction  as  a  boss  is  still 
r^;arded  as  a  fellow-servant.  But  in  Illinois,  where  their  employment  does  not 
require  cooperation  and  result  in  mutual  contact  such  that  each  might  influence 
the  other  toward  safety  or  caution,  servants  of  the  same  employer  are  not  fellow- 
servants;  habitual  association  is  necessary.  In  regard  to  railways  specifically, 
many  decisions  hold  that  trainmen  are  all  fellow-servants  of  one  another  and  also 
of  trackmen,  employees  in  shops,  telegraph  operators,  switehmen,  etc.  There 
ar«,  hoijvever,  numerous  conflicting  decisions;  for  example,  conductors  and  engi- 
neers are  held  the  superiors  of  brakemen,  as  vice-principals.  In  Gulf,  C.  &  S.  F. 
Ry.  Co.  ■».  Warner,  the  court  deflnes  fellow-servants  to  be  those  engaged  in  a 
c^munon  service,  in  the  same  grade  of  employment,  working  together  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  working  to  a  common  purpose. 
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The  doctrine  of  f  ellow-sery ants  has  been  abrogated  as  regards  railway  employees 
b^  the  statutes  of  several  States,  notably  Texas,  where  the  act  has  been  held  con- 
Sutntional. 

Uniformity  in  the  law  is  very  desirable  and  should  be  secured  by  a  Federal 
statute.  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  especially  urges  that  under  modem  condi- 
tions tiie  liability  of  common  carriers  should  be  extended  rather  than,  as  court 
decisions  often  tend  to  do,  restricted.    (21-25,  28). 

Mr.  Wii^ON,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  declares  that  the  fellow-servant  doc- 
trine in  many  States  is  so  interpreted  as  to  work  great  injustice  to  railway 
employees,  especially  trackmen.  The  laws  and  court  decisions  vary  greatly  in 
different  States.    (58, 54. ) 

Mr.  CowEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  sa]^s  that  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  and  of  the  statutes  regarding  the  liability  of  riulroads  for  the  acts  of  fel- 
low-servants differs  considerably  in  different  States.  There  would  be  some 
advantage  in  a  uniform  rule.  In  Ohio,  without  statute,  the  courte  have  been 
inclined  to  consider  many  railway  employees  as  being  superior  officers  for  whose 
acts  the  company  is  liable.     (804.]y 

According  to  Mr.  Inqalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  attitude 
of  courts  and  juries  toward  the  railways  in  suite  for  damages  for  personal  injury, 
both  to  employees  and  others,  is  different  in  almost  every  State.  In  Kentucky  ms 
railway  has  never,  except  during  the  past  year  or  two,  had  fair  treatment.  In 
most  Stetes  the  attitude  toward  railways  is  much  better  now  than  10  or  20  years 
ago.  As  a  railway  manager  Mr.  Ingalls  would  like  to  have  the  liability  for  injury 
limited,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  mistake  from  the  stendpoint  of  the  public. 
(289.) 

5.  Proposed  extension  of  liability.— Mr.  Sargent  says  that  laws  modifying  the 
doctrine  as  to  fellow-servante,  so  as  to  extend  the  liability  of  railway  companies, 
have  been  passed  in  Texas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusette,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ohio,  and  other  Stetes.  The  effect  of  the 
law  has  been  or  will  be,  the  witness  hopes,  to  induce  employers  to  be  more  careful 
in  selecting  men,  and  to  make  the  men  more  careful  of  their  fellow-employees. 
Railway  employees  would  prefer  to  prevent  accident  rather  than  to  secure 
indemnity. 

Since  men  have  no  choice  as  to  who  shall  be  their  fellow-employees,  and  often 
know  nothing  about  their  character,  the  company  should  be  responsible  for  their 
acts.  The  courts  and  laws  regularly  free  railways  from  liability  where  injury  is 
due  simply  to  natural  risks  or  to  contributory  negligence  by  the  person  injured. 
Where  die  railways  fail  to  furnish  proper  appliances  liability  should  attach  to 
them  for  accidents.     (66, 89. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Kolway  conductors,  thinks  full  liability  should  attach  to 
railway  companies  for  injuries  in  any  way  due  to  improper  equipment  of  roadbed 
or  to  acts  of  fellow-employees.  Railway  men  have  no  choice  as  to  those  with 
whom  they  work,  and  should  not  suffer  for  their  incompetence  or  negligence. 
(115.) 

Mr.  MosELEY  is  scarcely  in  favor  of  the  proposal  to  make  the  employer  liable  for 
all  injuries  or  deaths,  however  caused,  and  even  though  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
employee  himself.  Men  should  understend  that  they  owe  care  and  caution  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  their  employers.  But  employers  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  using  unsafe  appliances,  or  employing  incompetent  men  to  manage  or 
direct.  In  the  case  of  railways,  trackmen  and  laborers,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be 
held  fellow-servante  of  trainmen.     (82.) 

While  Mr.  Moseley  would  not  favor  action  by  Congress  without  the  fullest 
investigation,  he  believes  that  a  national  law  defining  the  liability  of  railways  for 
injury  to  their  employees  would  be  desirable.  Railway  men  are  engaged  in  a 
semipublic  employment.  The  courte  hold  nearly  all  railways  to  be  engaged  in 
interstete  commerce,  so  that  the  Federal  courte  are  those  in  which  damage  suits 
are  usually  tried.  Experience  shows  that  the  decisions  of  these  courte  are  very 
conflicting  and  even  unjust,  and  unless  Congress  deals  with  the  subject  this  judge- 
made  law  will  continue  largely  to  govern  these  cases.  The  following  bill  has  been 
drafted  for  this  purpose  (31,  40.) 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
apply  only  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstete  and  forei^  commerce  and 
to  their  em^oyees  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  common  earners  as  such. 

"Sec.  2.  That  where,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act, personal  injury  is  caused 
to  an  employee  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employee's  employer,  the  employee,  or,  in  case  of  nis  death,  his  representetives, 
shall  have  the  same  righte  to  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as 
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if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of,  nor  in  the  service  of,  the  employer, 
nor  engaged  in  his  work :  Provided,  That  an  employee  or  his  representatives  doall 
not  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the 
employee's  employer  in  an^  case  where  the  employee  knew  of  the  negligence  which 
cansea  his  injnry  and  failed,  without  reasonable  excuse,  to  give  or  cause  to  be 
given  within  a  reasonable  time  information  thereof  to  his  employer,  or  to  some 
person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  Ms  employer;  but  nothing  contained 
m  this  proviso  shall  apply  to  any  case  where  such  employee  is  injured  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  and  so  forth, 
approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

'*Sec.  8.  That  a  contract  whereby  an  employee  relinquishes  any  right  under 
this  act  shall  not,  if  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right,  constitute  a  defense  to 
any  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  under  this  act." 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders  also  favor  the  passage  of  the 
above  bill.  (762.)  Mr.  Arnold,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  takes  the  same  position.  (764. )  So  do  also  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Ronemus,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Carmen.  The  latter  declares  that  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  would 
be  to  force  employers  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  fit  men.    (766, 760. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  a  uniform  law  making 
all  common  carriers  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  would  not  be 
tmjust  to  the  employer,  since  he  selects  and  directs  each  employee,  while  the 
employee  has  no  choice  as  to  his  fellow-servants.     (780.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railways 
would  not  object  especially  to  being  made  liable  for  injuries  to  employees  through 
negligence  or  their  fellow-servants,  provided  a  similar  liability  were  imx)osed 
upon  other  classes  of  employers,  and  provided  a  reasonable  limit  of  liability  were 
fixed.  As  the  law  now  stands,  persons  injured  often  recover  damages  through 
the  sympathy  of  juries,  and  frequently  to  excessive  amounts.     (222,  223.) 

6.  Untformityof  decimons. — Mr.  Moseley  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railway  Company  v.  Baugh  the  railway  company  claimed  citizen- 
ship in  Maryland  by  virtue  of  its  incorporation  in  that  State,  and  hence  obtained 
a  removed  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  courts  of  Ohio, 
where  the  accident  occurred.  By  section  721  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  must  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  at  conmion  law  in  the 
United  States  courts,  unless  a  Federal  law  provides  otherwise.  The  lower  courts 
in  this  case  followed  the  rule  of  law  in  Ohio  as  settled  by  the  State  courts,  in  the 
absence  of  statute,  and  granted  damages  for  the  injury.  This  was  overruled  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  there  is  no  common  law  for  the  FedersJ 
courts,  but  that  there  is  a  ^*  general  law ''  to  be  settled  by  the  United  States  courts, 
with  no  obligation  to  follow  the  decision  of  State  courts.  Justice  Field  dissented 
vigorously  from  this  decision.  He  declares  that  the  court  had  previously,  in 
Wneaton  v,  Peters,  held  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  **  general  law  "  of  the 
country.  The  justice  of  the  claim  by  which  a  corporation,  by  a  mere  fiction  as 
to  its  citizenship,  removes  a  case  to  the  Federal  court  is  also  denied.  The  witness 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  had  the  employee  been  injured  on  a  railroad  paral- 
leling the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  but  owned  by  an  Ohio  corporation,  he  would  have 
obtained  damages.  A  foreign  corx)oration,  simply  by  being  such,  escapes  the 
obligation  of  the  Ohio  common  law.  Several  Federal  judges  have  officially  referred 
to  the  decision  as  being  a«;ainst  the  trend  of  former  cases.  The  decisions  of  Federal 
courts  themselves  have  been  very  conflicting,  and  this  last  decision  makes  more 
conspicuous  the  need  for  a  uniform  defimtion  of  liability  by  Federal  statute. 
(29,  80,  40,  41.) 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  uniform  Federal  statute  Mr.  Moseley  thinks  that  advan- 
tage would  come  from  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  the  following: 

**Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  shall,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  require  or  provide,  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  such 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  regard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involving  questions  of  general  and  those  involving  questions  of  special  or  local 
law." 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  also  exptress  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Moseley.  They  doubt  the  possibility  of  taking 
jurisdiction  entirely  away  from  the  Federal  courts,  but  think  that  the  decision  of 
some  one  court  should  be  made  the  rule  and  followed  in  all  cases  to  which  it  can 
be  justly  applied.    (762.)    Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
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men,  is  also  in  favor  of  this  bill  (764) ;  while  Mr.  Bonemus,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Carmen,  beUeves  that  tne  Federal  courts  should  as  far  as  possible  follow 
the  decisions  of  the  State  courts.  (769.)  Mr.  Saroent  also  advocates  this  law 
and  thiiiics  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  railway  employees.     (93.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  he-and  the  organization  which  he  represents-— the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors — favor  the  act  for  requiring  Federal  courts  to  conform  their 
decisions  to  the  State  laws  and  decisions.    (115.) 

7.  Employers'  liability  in  Oreat  Britain. — ^Mr.  Moseley  sajrs  that  prior  to  1880 
the  common-law  doctrme  of  liability  obtained  in  Great  Britain.  By  the  act  of 
that  year  the  employer  was  made  liable  for  injuries  to  workmen  caused  by  defects 
of  machinery,  by  negligence  of  a  person  in  the  employer's  service  intrusted  with 
superintendence  or  authority  over  the  injured  person,  bv  any  act  or  omission  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  by  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  charge  of  a  railwajr  signal.  This  act  is  still  in  force.  In  1893  a  bill 
sought  to  extend  liability  to  include  all  acts  of  fellow-servants,  but  it  failed  of 
passa^.  The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  1897  makes  the  employer  liable  for 
all  injuries,  even  if  purely  fortuitous,  unless  caused  by  serious  and  willful  mis- 
conduct of  the  employee  injured.  The  amount  of  comx)ensation  for  different 
cases  is  fixed.  Contracting  out  is  prohibited.  Most  employers  have  insured 
themselves  against  accident,  the  rates  of  insurance  being  considerably  raised. 
(28,29.) 

K.  Belief  fimds  and  departmenti  nudntained  b^  emplojfen.  1.  Description, — Professor 
Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  testifies  that  six  leading  railways — 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  lines,  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  Burhng- 
ton,  Reading,  and  Plant  systems — have  relief  departments  for  the  insurance  of 
employees  against  accident  and  sickness.  Previous  to  the  United  States  arbitra- 
tion act  of  1898,  contribution  to  these  by  employees  was  compulsory  on  three  of 
the  lines.  It  is  still  practically  compulsory,  since  those  who  do  not  join  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  conditions  of  employment.  The  contributions  of  mem- 
bers range  from  75  cents  to  $3.75  per  month,  the  former  sum  securing  a  death 
benefit  of  $250.  Benefits  for  accident  and  sickness  range  from  $1  to  $1.50  per 
week.  The  railways  themselves  pay  the  expense  of  administration  and  supply 
any  deficit.    Their  proportion  of  the  total  cost  ranges  from  16  to  20  per  cent. 

Under  these  arrangements  the  employees  contract  that  the  benefits  paid  shall 
offset  any  damages  for  injury  or  death,  and  this  contract  is  usually  held  legal  by 
the  courts.  The  system  is  thus  an  economical  one  for  the  railways,  and  the  more 
so  because  it  gives  them  more  control  over  their  employees,  especially  in  time  of 
strike.  Nevertheless,  the  railways  often  make  additional  contributions  in  partic- 
ular cases  of  accident,  and  they  often  give  injured  employees  some  x>osition  not 
requiring  hard  labor.  The  examination  of  employees  as  a  condition  of  member- 
ship in  the  association  has  also  been  beneficial.  The  cost  of  insurance  under  this 
system  and  in  the  railway  brotherhoods  is  practically  the  same,  but  the  latter 
method  is  to  be  preferred  for  other  reasons.  The  railway  relief  departments  tend 
to  prevent  their  members  from  joining  the  brotherhoods  on  account  of  theexi)ense 
of  double  insurance.  There  are  also  certain  relief  associations  of  a  more  volun- 
tary nature  formed  among  the  employees  of  certain  other  railways;  thus  there 
are  six  in  New  England. 

Perhaps  the  dominant  motive  of  the  railway  companies  which  have  established 
benefit  funds  is  to  hold  their  employees  more  closely  under  control.  In  time  of 
strike  the  employee  is  in  doubt  whether  to  remain  with  the  company  or  to  act 
with  the  union,  often  sacrificing  his  rights  in  the  benefit  fund.  However,  it  is 
usually  provided  that  the  employee  can  continue  his  payments  and  retain  his  right 
for  9  months  while  he  is  out  of  the  employ  of  the  company.     (57-60.) 

2.  Comjpulaory  contributions. — Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  evidence  that  the  present  law  prohibiting  compul- 
sion of  employees  to  contribute  to  relief  funds  is  violated.  Contribution  to 
the  fund  is  not  now  made  an  open  condition  of  employment,  but  if  an  applicant 
refuses  to  join  the  relief  association,  when  it  is  called  to  his  attention  at  the  time 
of  ids  application,  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  but  this  is  the  reason  for  refusing  to 
give  him  work.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  always  had  a  nominally  volun- 
tary association.  The  more  subservient  employees  are  inclined  to  join  it,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  roads,  they  may  be  given  the  impression,  rightly  or  otherwise, 
that  they  will  be  promoted  more  rapidly  by  doing  so;  but  an  independent  man  is 
not  compelled  to  join  the  association — ^hundreds  of  them  do  not — and  they  may 
prefer  to  risk  fewer  chances  of  promotion  for  the  sake  of  being  free.  Some  rail- 
ways consider  the  brotherhoods  injurious  to  their  interests  and  use  this  method 
of  mfiuencing  employees  to  stay  out  of  them.     (67, 89-91.^ 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  locomotive  engineers,  says  that  railway  employees  prefer 
insurance  in  their  own  organizations  rather  than  in  those  controlled  by  railway 
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oompanies,  but  the  complaints  concerning  the  companies'  fnnds  are  not  very 
definite  or  general.  When  the  relief  system  was  first  established  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  compulsory  feature,  and 
this  was  afterwards  abandoned.  The  witness  has  heard  no  complaints  concern- 
ing the  system  on  that  road.  There  have  been  some  complaints  as  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  but  the  witness  knows  of  men  who  have  secured  employment  on 
that  road  without  being  required  to  join  the  benefit  association,  and  has  heard 
no  complidnts  from  these  men.  The  railway  funds  have,  however,  kept  many 
from  taxing  insurance  in  the  brotherhoods.     (121 ,  122, 125. ) 

Mr.  WiL&ON,of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  says  that  some  trackmen  have  declined 
to  join  their  brotherhood  because  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  insurance  main- 
tained by  railway  companies,  and  could  not  afford  to  insure  twice.  On  the  Plant 
System  {here  is  little  oi)portunity  of  securing  employment  unless  one  also  applies 
for  membership  in  the  insurance  association.     (47,  48.) 

"Mr,  MosBLEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  (jommerce  Commission,  says  that 
prior  to  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898  employees  were  virtually  required 
to  contribute  to  relief  fnnds  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Coercion  in  this 
regard  was  prohibited  by  that  act,  and  the  witness  does  not  believe  that  any  force, 
as  contemplated  by  that  act,  has  since  been  exerted.     (31,  32.) 

Mr.  Co  WEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  discusses  some- 
what fully  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  relief  system  of  that  road.  The  employees 
and  the  railway  jointly  contribute  to  a  fund  for  providing  relief.  When  the 
system  was  first  established  it  was  not  compulsory  for  men  to  enter  the  relief 
department,  but  employees  who  now  enter  the  service  must  agree  to  join.  No 
change  has  been  made  since  the  act  of  1898.  There  is  no  compulsion,  since  an 
applicant  need  not  take  employment  unless  he  chooses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  is  approved,  the  witness  declares,  by  99  per  cent 
of  the  men.  The  relief  dex)artment  was  formerly  a  separate  corporation.  The 
chapter  of  this  corporation  being  repealed,  it  was  reorganized  as  a  voluntary 
association.  There  was  no  compulsion  upon  the  men  to  enter  the  reorganized 
departmant,  but  fully  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  members  did  enter  it  of  their 
own  free  will,  after  ten  years'  previous  experience.  No  complaint  is  heard  that 
those  who  are  outside  tne  department  are  not  placed  in  the  line  of  promotion. 
The  effect  of  the  entire  system  upon  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  is 
very  good.  Litigation  has  been  practically  wix)ed  out  by  this  arrangement. 
(304r-308.) 

3.  Exemption  from  liability  through  relief  departments. — ^Mr.  Wilson  thinks 
that  railway  companies  having  relief  departments  should  not  be  permitted  to 
manage  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  iniured  employees  or  their  heirs  from 
coUectinjg  the  amount  of  damages  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  By  way  of 
illustration,  the  witness  declares  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lme  has  recently  organ- 
ized a  relief  department  charnng  $36  per  year  on  $1,000  insurance,  with  provision 
for  a  small  weekly  benefit.  The  employee  is  thus  required  to  pay  exorbitantly 
for  insurance,  and  in  order  to  collect  the  insurance  must  sign  a  release  relieving 
the  company  of  liability.  The  injured  person  is  not  altogether  deprived  of  the 
right  to  sue  for  damages,  but  can  not  do  so  if  he  accepts  benefits  from  the  fund. 
(767.) 

Mr.  RONEMUS,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  also  declares  that  jwir- 
ticipation  in  any  relief  fund  should  not  bar  an  employee  from  collecting  damages 
for  injuries.  Most  relief  associations  are  more  expensive  than  the  same  amount 
of  insurance  outside,  especially  in  the  brotherhoods.  This  witness  also  objects  to 
the  relief  dejyartments  on  the  ground  that  applicants  for  emf|loyment  may  be 
rejected  because  they  can  not.  pass  the  rigid  examination  required  for  entering 
relief  departments.    (770.) 

Mr.  Sargent  declares  that  although  the  employers  contribute  somewhat  to  these 
funds,  ^e  employees  pay  practically  the  full  cost  of  insurance.  This  system  is 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  employees,  because  of  its  paternalism,  because  of  the 
forfeiture  of  sums  paid  in  by  change  of  employment,  and  because  of  the  compul- 
sion to  contract  to  exempt  the  employers  from  liability,  notwithstanding  that 
the  employees  have  paid  the  f idl  value  of  the  insurance.    (67. ) 

Mr.  CowEN  admits  that  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  employee  is  required  to 
sig^  a  contract  when  he  accepts  relief  from  the  relief  department  that  he  will  not 
sue  the  rsdlway  company,  although  there  is  no  agreement  made  in  advance  not 
to  sue. 

The  attention  of  the  witness  being  called  to  the  section  of  the  United  States 
arbitration  act  of  June  1,  1898,  which  prohibits  employers  from  making  it  a  con- 
dition of  entering  employment  that  the  applicant  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any 
such  fund,  or  that  he  shall  release  the  employer  from  legal  liability  for  injury  to 
an  amount  exceeding  the  proportion  of  the  relief  fund  contributed  by  the 
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employer,  Mr.  Cowen  declared  that  no  change  of  practice  had  been  made  bv  his 
company  since  that  act.  If  the  act  aimed  to  prevent  railroad  companies  from 
malong  agreements  with  their  intended  employees  as  to  contributing  to  a  relief 
fund,  tne  act  is  invalid,  and  the  only  way  to  test  its  constitutionality  is  by  not 
complying  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  railway  is  in  no  sense  released  from 
liability.  The  requirement  is  simply  that  when  the  employee  accepts  {layment 
from  the  relief  fund  he  must  give  an  absolute  release  of  further  liability.  This 
contract  is  not  made  in  advance,  and  if  he  prefers  to  take  his  chance,  he  can  sue 
for  damages.  Although  the  railway  company  itself  contributes  directly  onlv 
from  one-sixth  to  one-Sfth  of  the  payments  to  the  relief  fund,  the  service  whicn 
its  clerks  and  officers  peif orm  in  managing  the  business  of  the  fund  is  an  imi)or- 
tant  contribution.     (304-308. ) 

4.  Savings  fund,  Baltimore  and  Ohio. — ^Mr.  Cowen  also  describes  the  savings- 
fund  system  which  has  been  established  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
There  are  few  savings  banks  in  the  region  through  which  this  railway  passes. 
Employees  are  allowed  to  make  dex>osits  with  the  company.  On  this  thev  are 
guaranteed  4  per  cent.  The  moneys  deposited  are  loaned  to  employees,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  building  homes.  The  fund  has  been  so  prosperous  that  during 
1899  the  depositors  received  interest  at  5i  per  cent,  and  hundreds  of  employees 
have  obtained  homes  through  this  system.  The  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1899  were  $1,168,000,  the  dexK)sits  made  during  that  year  being  $898,000.  The 
fund  is  managed  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad  witnout  expense  to  the  depositors. 
(806.) 

L.  General  oonditions  of  labor — MieoeUaneoiu. — 1.  Labor  on  Illinois  Central. — Mr. 
Fish  says  that  the  lUinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Rail- 
road have  28,750  employees.  Men  are  employed  regardless  of  membership  in 
labor  organizations.  Pains  are  taken  to  keep  them  from  working  too  many  hours 
without  proper  sleep.  Rules  regarding  intoxication  are  strictly  enforced.  On 
one  division  of  the  road  a  hospital  has  been  established  by  the  company,  and  is 
maintained  by  assessments  on  the  men,  which  are,  however,  voluntary.  The 
companies  expected  to  conform  to  the  law  regarding  safety  appliances  by  January 
1, 1900.     (333.) 

2.  Labor  on  Chicago  Great  Western. — Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  says  that  his  road  has  had  no  special  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  strikes.  It  never  hesitates  to  treat  with  organized  labor.  The 
usual  hours  of  work,  except  for  trainmen,  are  10  per  day.  Trainmen  work  by 
the  hour.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  the  men  work  on  Sun- 
days more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Tnere  is  no  provision  for  a  fund  for 
sickness  or  disablement.     (455. ) 

3.  RailvKvu  trackmen. — According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Railway 
Trackmen,  the  road  masters  on  the  railways  are  the  heads  of  employment,  except 
where  the  trackmen  are  very  thoroughly  organized.  They  can  employ  and  dis- 
charge men  at  will.  Partly  from  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  the  approval  of 
their  superiors,  they  are  inclined  to  be  severe  with  their  men.  The  road  masters 
and  foremen  are  harmonious  in  their  relations,  but  often  have  little  care  for  the 
track  laborers.  The  chances  for  promotion  to  positions  as  foremen  are  fair,  but 
road  masters  are  often  civil  engineers  without  previous  practical  railway  experi- 
ence. It  requires  several  years  to  become  a  thoroughly  emcient  track  hand.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  is  doing  much  to  promote  harmony  between 
these  different  classes.     (52, 54. ) 

There  are  about  180,000  men  employed  in  maintaining  the  tracks  and  roadbeds 
of  American  railroads.  Of  these  about  2,000  are  roaa  masters,  covering  from 
100  to  150  miles  of  track  each.  About  30,000  are  section  foremen,  each  covering 
a  few  miles  of  track,  for  which  he  is  personally  re8i)onsible.  These  men  are 
almost  always  faithful  to  duty,  and  few  accidents  occur  through  their  fault.  The 
trackmen  are  employed  by  these  foremen.  Scarcely  half  as  many  are  employed 
in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  trackmen  are  paid  exceedingly  low  wages.  The 
witness  believes  that  90  per  cent  of  them  are  American  citizens.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  some  Chinamen  are  employed,  and  in  New  England  there  are  many  foreign- 
ers, but  elsewhere  nearly  all  are  Americans.     (45, 46, 50. ) 

4.  Switchmen. — Mr.  O'Rourke  states  that  the  wages  of  switchmen  in  Chicago 
are  25  cents  an  hour  for  what  is  called  plain  switching  during  the  day  and  for 
helping,  and  27  cents  at  night.  Some  of  the  railroads  work  their  men  as  little  as 
10  hours  a  day;  some  11,  many  12,  some  15  and  16.  There  is  no  complaint  about 
the  long  hours;  if  there  were,  the  men  might  change  to  shorter  runs.  Some  prefer 
to  worK  the  long  hours  and  make  more,  and  others  would  rather  have  less  and 
work  only  10  or  11  hours.  There  has  been  no  change  in  switchmen's  wages  in  4 
or  5  years.    More  men  are  now  employed  on  account  of  the  increased  business. 
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and  the  men  are  working  more  hours.  The  switchmen's  wages  ai-e  entii-ely 
satisfactory,  and  the  switchmen  have  had  no  grievances  of  any  kind  against  the 
railroads.     (530.) 

Mr.  O'Bonrke  supposes  that  there  are  900  to  1.000  switchmen  in  Chicago.  He 
does  not  believe  that  a  quarter  of  them  are  members  of  the  switchmen's  union. 
Many  of  them  are  members  of  other  organizations — the  conductors'  organization 
and  the  trainmen's  orgpnization.  These  are  men  who  were  out  of  work  in  their 
own  line  and  who  came  to  Chicago  and  got  emplovment  as  switchmen.     (530.) 

5.  Car  repairers. — Mr.  Ronemus,  grand  chief  or  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen,  states  that  repairers  of  cars  are  subjected  to  many  inconveniences  and 
h»*dships.  Loaded  cars  are  often  in  need  of  repair  and  are  repaired  on  the  track, 
usually  without  any  shed  or  other  covering.  The  men  are  required  to  keep  at 
work  constantly,  regardless  of  rain,  sleet,  and  all  other  conditions  of  the  weatner. 
Railways  should  be  required  to  erect  suitable  sheds  over  at  least  part  of  the  repair 
track.     (770.) 

6.  Belations  of  employer  and  employees. — Mr.  CRourke,  switchman,  of  Chi- 
cago, believes  that  the  interests  of  railroad  labor  will  be  best  furthered  by  closer 
association  between  employer  and  employee;  that  all  forces  which  tend  to  cause 
hostile  feelings  between  them  are  wrong,  and  those  who  encourage  such  feelings 
are  the  foes  of  labor.  He  hopes  that  the  time  has  come  when  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  strike.  Hq  and  his  associates  look  for  industrial  peace.  Organ- 
ized railway  labor  to-day  offers  no  shelter  to  the  agitator.  The  policy  of  the 
switchmen's  unions  in  Chicago  is  to  exclude  agitators  from  membership.  (526, 
527,  529.) 

Mr.  MToselet,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
most  railway  managers  are  progressive  men  and  have  done  much  in  the  interest 
of  their  employees.  They  have  established  hospitals,  relief  funds,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  etc.  The  American  Railway  Association  and  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  have  recommended  the  best  safety  appliances  and  regu- 
lations; but  in  the  absence  of  law  some  few  employers  refuse  to  perform  their 
duties  properly.  The  managers  feel  a  certain  opposition  to  restraint,  but  the  pub- 
lic has  a  clear  right  to  regulate  enterprises  to  which  they  have  given  such  great 
privileges  as  to  railways.     (43,  44.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  some  of  the  most  serious  disputes 
as  to  labor  matters  have  occurred  on  roads  operated  by  receivers.  The  railway 
men  believe  that  reductions  in  wages  have  been  undertaken  which  would  not 
have  been  tried  if  the  support  of  the  Federal  courts  had  not  been  exx)ected.     ( 116. ) 

7.  Profit  sharing,  etc. — Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Chesai)eake  and  Ohio, 
declares  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  profit  sharing  as  applied  to  railways.    The 

Slan  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  getting  the  men  to  buy  stocK  is  perhaps  somewhat 
angerous,  because  stocks  go  up  and  down  in  value.  It  is  preferable  to  let  the 
wages  paid  be  considered  as  representing  a  certain  capital,  and  make  a  payment 
ux>on  that  capital  out  of  profits.  This  practice  creates  better  feeling  among  the 
men,  secures  better  work,  and  checks  trouble  with  strikes.  The  difficulty  so  far 
has  been  that  ndlways  have  been  too  poor  to  be  sure  of  paying  regular  dividends. 
(290.) 

Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  says  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  that  company,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  one  share  of 
stock  to  each  employee  at  the  current  market  price.  Payment  may  be  made  by 
installments  in  sums  of  $5  or  multiples  thereof.  Interest  at  4  per  cent  is  allowed 
on  partial  payments.  The  number  of  employees  thus  holding  stock  is  705,  and 
their  holdings  amount  to  2,554  shares. 

The  general  ownership  of  stock  in  the  Illinois  Central  is  widely  distributed. 
The  average  holdings  of  each  investor  are  from  85  to  90  shares.  Much  more  than 
a  majority  of  the  stock  is  held  by  the  5,194  persons  who  own  less  than  100  shares 
each,  the  total  number  of  stockholders  being  6,526.  A  block  of  40,000  shares  is 
held  by  a  group  of  Dutch  investors,  who  issue  certificates  in  the  Dutch  language 
based  upon  them.    (825-327.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  of  tne  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  the  system  by  which  the 
employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  are  permitted  to  purchase  stock  at 
special  rates  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  many  employees.  It  is  generally 
considered  acceptable  and  is  promoting  harmonious  relations.  The  man  who  has 
an  interest  in  a  ousiness  will  naturally  be  more  devoted  to  its  success.     (92.) 

8.  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  -4  .—Mr.  Callaway  states  that  branches  of  the  railroad 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  located  at  nesurly  all  the  large  terminal  stations  and  yards  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railway.  The  buildings  have  often  been  furnished  by  the 
railroad  company,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  frequently  furnished  libraries  and  other 
facilities.    Tne  secretaries  are  usually  paid  oy  the  company.    Many  employees 
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have  homes  of  their  own,  but  a  large  prox)ortion  of  the  others  ayail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Lodgings  and  meals  are  provided  at  low  rates; 
there  are  bath  rooms,  reading  rooms ^  and  other  conveniences.     ^220.) 

9.  Colored  labor,— Mi.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  testifies  that  colored 
men  are  employed  as  trainmen  and  firemen,  but  not  as  conductors  and  engineers, 
and  scarcely  at  all  as  switchmen.  Their  wages  are  usually  about  10  per  cent  less 
than  those  of  whites  doing  the  same  work.     (266, 267.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  by 
action  of  the  convention  of  this  organization  in  1873  colored  men  were  made  ineli- 
gible for  membership.  They  are  opposed  by  the  white  members  in  the  South, 
where  the  organization  has  a  large  constituency,  and  they  are  also  less  competent 
than  white  men.     (1 18, 1 19. ) 

XIII.  LAKE   TRANSPORTATION. 

A.  Volome  and  oharaoter  of  traffic — Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asso 
ciation,  states  that  the  gi*eat  item  of  freight  on  the  lakes  is  ore.  This  business 
has  increased  immensely  in  the  last  few  years.  The  total  shipments  of  iron  ore 
by  lake  during  1899  were  17,901,000  gross  tons,  of  which  4,101,675  tons  came  from 
Lake  Michigan  x>ort8,  and  the  rest  from  Lake  Superior.  The  total  traffic  through 
the  Soo  Canal  in  1899  was  25,255,810  tons,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  was  ore.  Of 
the  grain  traffic,  probably  about  80  per  cent  goes  to  Buffalo,  the  remainder 

f:oing  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  to  Erie,  to  Ogdensburg,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
n  1899  the  grain  receipts  at  Buffalo  were  153,000,000  bushels,  besides  10,000,000 
barrels  of  flour.  In  1898  they  were  204,000,000  bushels  of  grain  and  12,500,000 
barrels  of  flour.  The  falling  off  was  due  principally  to  the  labor  controversy  at 
Buffalo  in  May,  which  shortened  the  season,  and  the  very  high  rates  which  pre- 
vailed for  carrying  iron  ore,  so  high  that  the  railroads  were  able  to  compete 
actively  in  the  carriage  of  grain. 

The  east-bound  movement  of  freight  on  the  lakes  is  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  the  west  bound.  The  most  of  the  boats  return  west  light.  Coal  is  the  only 
large  item  of  west-bound  shipment.  There  was  shipped  last  year  from  Buffalo 
2,6%,425  tons  of  anthracite  coal  by  lake,  and  126.140  tons  of  bituminous.  These 
figures  include  shipments  to  all  ports,  but  the  greater  part  goes  to  various  Ameri- 
can ports.  The  most  of  the  bituminous  co^  that  is  shipped  by  lake  goes  from 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Ashtabula.  No  coal  is  received  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States  by  lake;  the  movement  is  the  other  way.  Coal  is  shipped  on  Lake 
Ontario,  from  Charlotte  and  Oswego  and  other  points,  to  Toronto  and  other  points 
in  Canada.    It  is  also  shipped  from  Buffalo  and  from  Ohio  ports.     (715-717.) 

The  ore  boats  are  likely  to  carry  a  load  or  two  of  grain  in  the  spring  before  the 
ore  movement  begins  and  another  load  or  two  in  the  fall  after  the  ore  movement 
ends.  The  Strait  of  Mackinac  sometimes  opens  before  the  St.  Marys  River,  and 
boats  can  go  from  Chicago  with  a  load  of  grain  earlier  than  from  Lake  Superior 
with  ore.  In  the  fall  the  ore  freezes  in  the  ore  pockets,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to 
load  vessels,  whereas  grain  can  still  be  loaded  from  the  elevators.     (717.) 

Loading  and  unloading. — Since  lake  vessels  are  in  commission  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  the  question  of  dispatch  in  port  is  of  very  great  importance. 
The  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  has  been  greatly  improved  witnin  a  few 
years.  A  vessel  now  reaches  Buffalo  with  260,000  or  270,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
the  morning,  and  is  imloaded,  gets  a  load  of  coal,  and  leaves  the  same  night. 
(721.) 

Opening  of  navigation — Insurance, — Mr.  EIeep  states  that  the  lake  season 
begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Strait  of  Mackinac — about  the  20th  of  April.  Insur- 
ance begins  when  the  strait  is  reported  open.  Insurance  policies  expire  at  noon 
on  some  specified  day — some  on  December  1,  some  on  December  5,  some  as  late  as 
the  12th.  If  the  vessel  is  on  a  voyage  at  that  time  the  insurance  covers  her  until 
she  completes  the  voyage.     ( 721 . ) 

Navigation  laws, — ^Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  navigation  laws  forbidding  the 
participation  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  apply 
to  lake  commerce. .  He  does  not  consider  that  these  laws  are  of  much  value  to 
the  lake- vessel  owners,  since  even  the  commerce  between  American  and  Canadian 
ports  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  vessels.  During  1899  American 
vessels  carried  about  97  per  cent  of  the  freight  through  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal. 
(722,723.) 

B.  Character  of  veiseU— Amount  of  tonnage. — Mr.  Keep  says  that  the  ordinary  lake 
vessel  is  built  to  carry  bulk  freights — coal,  ore,  lumber,  or  grain.  The  transpor- 
tation companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads  own  what  are  called  package-freight 
boats,  built  with  an  extra  deck,  giving  a  place  between  the  decks,  m  which 
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package  freight  or  miscellaneotLs  merchandise  is  carried  for  the  lake-and-rail 
route.  These  boats  also  have  a  hold  in  which  they  carry  grain  or  coal.  A  few 
other  owners  have  built  their  boats  with  decks,  so  that  fiiey  may  charter  them 
for  the  season  to  some  of  these  companies  that  are  short  of  l>oats.  But  this 
custom  is  rather  disappearing,  since  the  great  object  of  the  lake-vessel  owner  in 
building  a  boat  is  the  speedy  handling  of  cargo ,  which  is  hindered  by  decks.    (714. ) 

Alexander  McDougall  invented  the  whaleback,  and  interested  some  New  York 
capitalists  in  a  shipyard.  A  fleet  of  about  30  boats  was  built,  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Barge  Company.  No  other  company  has  built  whalebacks. 
This  comx>any  is  now  building  one  boat  which  is  not  a  whaleback.  No  whale- 
back  is  at  present  under  construction.  These  boats  are  not  by  any  means  the 
largest  on  the  lakes.  The  witness  thinks  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  some  interest  in  the 
whaleback  enterprise,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  has  bought  the  whole  fleet 
since  the  close  of  navigation  in  1899.     (714, 718.) 

Tonnage, — ^Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  was 
3,162  on  June  30, 1899,  out  of  a  total  of  22,728  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States.  The  tonnage  on  the  lakes  was  1 ,446,348  tons,  against  2,614,869  tons  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  589,937  tons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  263,084  tons  on 
the  Western  rivers;  a  total  of  4,864,238  tons.  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country  is  on  the  lakes.  In  1886  there  were  6  steel  vessels 
on  the  Great  Lakes;  in  1891  there  were  89;  in  1899  there  were  296.     (713, 718.) 

Mr.  E^EEP  states  tiiat  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  February  19, 1900,  there  were 
building  in  the  lake  shipyards  vessels  of  a  capacity  of  185,500  tons  and  a  cost  of 
18,902,000.  This  is  the  greatest  tonnage  and  tne  greatest  value  of  ships  ever  built 
on  the  lakes  in  one  year.  In  1898,  at  the  same  time,  vessels  were  building  of 
71,400,000  tons  capacity  and  of  a  value  of  $2,974,000.  Among  those  now  under 
construction  are  two  boats  larger  than  were  ever  launched  on  the  lakes,  namely, 
498  feet  long,  with  an  estimated  capacity  in  gross  tons  on  18-foot  draft  of  7,900 
tons.  The  boats  building  are  practically  all  of  steel.  Nearly  all  the  shipbuilding 
is  in  American  yards;  omy  some  $400,000  out  of  the  total  of  $8,900,000  is  Canadian. 
The  largest  cargo  brought  from  the  upper  lakes  to  Lake  Erie  down  to  1891 
was  3,527  tons,  and  the  largest  cargo  that  passed  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls 
canal  in  1899  was  8,215  tons.  The  advantage  of  the  large  boat  is  that  with  a  com- 
paratively small  increase  in  the  crew  and  in  the  expense  of  running  the  carrying 
capacity  is  greatly  increased.    (715,  718,  719.) 

Mr.  Carter  also  states  that  the  tonnage  of  lake  shipping  will  be  much  increased 
during  the  coming  year.  Several  carriers  of  the  largest  size  are  building.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  since  the  lake  carrying  business  has  been  very  remunera- 
tive during  the  past  year,  and  boats  have  made  contracts  during  the  last  few 
months  to  carry  ore  at  one-third  of  what  it  can  be  carried  for  by  rail.     (581.) 

C.  Ownenhip  of  veMels. — Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association, 
states  that  out  of  about  600  vessels  in  the  association  72  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  comi)anies  having  afiUiations  of  some  Mnd  with  the  railroads.  These  boats 
have  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  122,000  out  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  in  the 
association  of  760,000.  Mr.  %eep  gives  in  detail  the  names  of  the  lake  trans- 
portation companies  which  are  afouiiated  with  the  several  roads.  The  Standard 
Oil  Comi)any  has  one  tank  boat  on  the  lakes,  carrying  oil  in  bulk  from  Chicago 
to  DnIuth.  Mr.  Rockefeller  owns  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company,  which 
has  quite  largely  handled  the  Carnegie  ore.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  recenuy  bought  the  whole  whale-back  fleet  of  about  30  boats.  The 
Cam^e  x>eople  are  now  building  about  half  a  dozen  boats.  Many  mining  com- 
panies have  affiliated  companies  which  own  ore-carrying  vessels.  Very  few  ves- 
sels are  now  owned  by  individuals.  Vessels  are  becoming  too  large  and  expensive. 
No  boats  are  sailed  by  their  owners  except  some  of  the  smaller  lumber  schooners. 
Boats  are  owned  by  groups  of  men  who  frequently  form  a  separate  corporation 
for  each  boat,  though  the  ownership  of  several  boats  may  be  identical.  (713, 714, 
716.) 

Mr.  Callaway  testifies  that  the  New  York  Central  owns  a  line  of  lake  boats 
running  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth.  An  attempt  is  made  to  agree  with 
leading  comx>etitors  as  to  rates,  but  the  chief  competition  is  from  tramp  steamers, 
and  the  company  is  practically  compelled  to  meet  their  rates.  Although  Chicago 
is  about  as  far  from  Buffalo  as  Duluth,  the  Duluth  rate  must  be  higher  in  order 
not  to  ruin  intermediate  rail  business.     (239. ) 

B.  PMianger  boati. — ^Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers' Association,  states 
that  the  G-reat  Northern  Railroad  has  two  x>assenger  boats  nearly  400  feet  long, 
and  costing  about  $800,000  each,  runningbetween  Buffalo  and  Duluth,  and  making 
a  round  tnp  of  2,000  miles  in  6i  days.  They  do  not  carry  any  freight.  Their  sea- 
aon  is  very  short,  only  from  Juno  to  September;  but  during  the  season  they  are 
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crowded.  There  are  other  boats  which  do  a  large  passenger  business  in  connec- 
tion with  the  package-freiflfht  business,  as  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  between 
Cleveland  ana  Detroit,  ana  night  service  between  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  Chicago 
and  Mackinaw,  and  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  only  international  service, 
except  that  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  ferry  service  at  Detroit,  is  that  of 
one  or  two  boats  daily  in  the  summer  between  Toronto  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara.     (730.) 

E.  Freight  rates  and  methods  of  hnsinees. — Mr.  Carter,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago, 
states  that  a  large  number  of  different  persons  own  vessels  on  the  lakes,  and  that 
there  are  usually  several  people  with  whom  a  shipper  may  contract.  A  boat  is 
generally  chartered  and  loaded  with  grain  by  one  shipper.  The  shipper  may  con- 
tract with  the  owner,  but  usually  contracts  with  the  vessel  agent,  who  arranges 
before  the  boat  comes  in  to  have  a  load  ready  as  soon  as  the  boat  can  take  it.  A 
great  deal  of  package  freight  is  transported  on  the  lakes,  such  as  flour  and  pork. 
It  is  cai-ried  largely  on  the  regular  lines,  and  the  business  is  done  very  much  as 
similar  business  is  done  on  the  railroads.     (581, 582.) 

Mr.  Keep  states  that  on  ore  the  freight  rate  is  now  largely  a  season  rate  made 
on  contracts.  On  grain  the  rate  fluctuates  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
supply  of  boats  and  the  demand.  The  rate  fluctuates  so  rapidly  and  the  amount 
of  business  done  at  different  times  and  under  different  rates  varies  so  much  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  fair  average  of  the  rates  for  the  season.     (719.) 

Combination  on  freight  rates. — Mr.  Keep  says  that  there  was  some  talk  two 
or  three  years  ag[o,  during  a  very  dull  season,  of  an  effort  to  get  the  vessel  owners 
to  agree  on  a  minimum  freight  rate;  but  it  was  given  up  as  impossible.  The 
witness  never  heard  of  any  otner  attempt  to  control  lake  freight  rates.  Mr.  Car- 
ter also  says  that  there  has  never  been  a  successful  combmation  to  maintain 
rates  upon  the  lakes,  and  he  does  not  think  that  anything  of  the  kind  would  be 
possible  at  present.     (581.) 

Statistics  of  rates. — (See  also  under  Baihjoay  Freight  Bates,  p.  39). — Mr.  Keep 
states  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  rate  on  wheat  to  Buffalo,  as  most  of  it  is  con- 
tracted through  at  a  rate  which  includes  both  lake  and  rail,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  the  rail  rate  east  of  Buffalo  is.  He,  however,  states  the  highest  rate 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  1898  as  3i  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  lowest  as  li 
cents,  with  an  average  of  1^  cents  for  the  season;  and  for  1899  the  highest  3| 
cents,  the  lowest  li  cents,  and  2^  cents  the  average.  In  1891  the  rates  on  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  ports  to  Lake  Erie  ports  varied  from  90  cents  to  $1.50  a  ton, 
the  average  being  about  $1.15  or  $1.20.  In  1898  most  of  the  ore  was  brought  down 
at  65  cents.    The  vessel  has  to  pay  for  loading  and  unloading  out  of  these  freights. 

1897  and  1898  were  dull  years,  but  in  1899  the  smaller  ooats  had  perhaps  as 
prosperous  a  year  as  they  ever  had.  The  larger  vessels  had  made  contracts 
which  compelled  them  to  carry  throughout  most  of  the  season  at  a  low  rate. 
Many  of  the  smaller  vessels  which  took  their  chances  on  getting  cargoes  from 
trip  to  trip  got  exceedingly  high  rates.  The  variation  was  as  great  as  between  60 
cents  a  ton,  the  season  contract  rate,  made  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899,  and  $2,  the 
rate  which  prevailed  for  some  time  during  the  season  of  navigation.  The  owner 
of  a  vessel  that  carries  1,000  tons  or  2,000  tons  may  very  well  take  his  chances  on 
getting  cargoes  from  trip  to  trip,  but  a  boat  of  7,000  tons  or  8,000  tons  can  not  so 
easily  pick  up  loads,  and  safety  requires  that  such  boats  should  make  contracts  in 
advance.     (714-717,  719,  722.} 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  within  the  last  two  years  coal  has  been  carried  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  as  low  as  20  cents  per  ton;  a  great  deal  has  been  carried  at  25, 
30,  and  85  cents.  Ore  has  been  carried  from  Lake  Superior  i)orts  to  Buffalo  for 
40  cents,  and  large  contracts  have  been  made  at  45  cents.  During  this  year  the 
maximum  rate  for  ore  was  $2.     (581.) 

Lake  transportation  and  rail  transportation. — ^Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commis- 
sioner of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  considers  that  the  practice  of  the  rail- 
ways in  greatly  reducing  their  freight  rates  during  the  season  of  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  order  to  compete,  especially  in  the  transportation  of  grain,  is  likely 
to  result  ultimately  in  driving  the  lake  vessels  out  of  business,  after  wnich  rates  will 
be  put  up  and  kept  up.  The  same  practice  in  regard  to  river  and  coastwise  trans- 
l)ortation  has  had  the  effect  which  he  fears  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  the  railways 
themselves  own  lines  of  lake  boats  which  they  operate  in  conjunction  with  their 
land  lines.  This  practice  itself  has  some  dangers,  since  water  transportation  is 
not  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  railways  owning  boats  may  thus  make 
discriminations  on  through  traffic.  But  most  of  the  steamers  owned  by  the  rail- 
ways are  regular  lines  carrying  general  merchandise  of  high  class,  paying  higher 
rates  of  freight.  Wheat,  ore,  and  similar  bulky  products,  having  low  freight  rates, 
are  largely  transported  in  full  cargoes  by  tramp  steamers  buiJt  especially  for  such 
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traffic,  and  it  is  agaixist  these  that  the  cnts  in  railway  rates  are  injurious.  Railways 
sometimes  carr^  freight  at  a  loss  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  water  traffic, 
depending  on  hijg^her-class  commodities  for  tneir  profit.  This  is  probably  true  in 
ranway  competition  with  the  Erie  Canal.     (188, 189.) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  does  not  believe  that  freight  rates 
on  the  trunk  lines  have  been  made  low  through  the  competition  of  lake  carriers 
so  much  as  through  competition  between  the  railroads  themselves.  Each  of  the 
great  railway  lines  east  of  Buffalo  has  its  own  line  of  lake  steamers,  and  the  wit- 
ness Imows  of  no  regular  independent  lake  lines,  although  there  is  usually  little 
trouble  in  chartering  tramp  steamers.  The  lake  freight  rates  have  been  very  low 
for  several  years.  The  rate  in  1899  was  only  2  cents  per  bushel  on  grain,  and  it 
has  been  as  low  as  1  cent.  There  is  considerable  danger  that  independent  lake 
boats  would  be  driven  out  of  business  by  the  lines  controlled  by  railways  if  it 
were  not  for  the  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  railways  from  Bunalo  to 
New  York.    (357.) 

Mr.  Kbep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  states  that  the  railroads 
do  not  make  as  much  difference  in  their  rates  as  formerly  between  the  season  of 
navigation  and  the  winter  season.     (718.) 

F.  Grain  ihipmeiiti — methods,  route*,  etc.  (see  also  as  to  Export  rates,  p. 69  ff.). — Mr. 
Webster,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  says  that  the  cneapest 
route  for  grain  shipment  from  Chicago  is  usually  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
although  frequently  the  railroads  are  forced  to  cut  their  rail  rates  to  meet  the 
water  rates.  The  favorite  routes  are  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  thence  by  the 
Erie  Canal  or  by  rail  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia;  from  Chicago  to 
Elrie  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore;  from  Chicago  to  Fairport,  Ohio, 
and  thence  to  Baltimore;  from  Chicago  to  Port  Huron,  Sarnia,  Owen  Sound,  and 
other  Lake  Huron  i)orts,  and  thence  by  rail  through  Canada  to  Montreal,  St.  Johns, 
Portland,  or  Boston;  from  Chicago  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Welland  Canal  to 
points  on  Lake  Ontario  and  thence  by  barge  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal 
or  by  rail  to  Portland  or  Boston.  A  new  and  very  advantageous  route  has 
recently  been  established,  by  water  to  some  port  on  Lake  Huron,  thence  by  rail  to 
Coteau  Point,  from  which  the  grain  is  earned  by  barges  to  the  ocean  vessels  at 
Montreal.  The  Erie  Canal  at  present  to  some  extent  regulates  rail  rates  east  of 
Buffalo,  but  the  limited  capacity  of  the  boats,  not  eaual  to  more  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  grain  passing  through  Buffalo,  makes  this  innuence  less  important  than  is 
often  supposed.  If  the  canal  is  enlarged  more  and  larger  boats  will  be  built  and 
the  canal  will  mainly  control  transportation  rates.    The  Canadian  routes  are  at 

§  resent  the  cheapest,  and  only  lack  of  ocean  tonnage  has  prevented  Montreal  from 
oing  still  larger  business.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  United  States  Govern^ 
ment  should  use  its  best  efforts  to  improve  the  water  routes  from  the  West  to  the 
seaboard.    (412.) 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Chicago,  commission  merchant,  states  that  the  slowness  of  the 
increase  of  the  through  shipments  of  grain  to  New  York  by  lake  and  canal  is  due 
to  tiie  fact  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  not  in  condition  to  handle  the  trade.  Much 
grain  that  is  shipped  to  Buffalo  by  water  is  forwarded  from  there  by  rail.  In 
1898  the  greater  part  of  the  grain  left  Chicago  by  water.  This  was  not  true  in 
1899,  because  of  the  low  rates  for  export  by  rail.     (578,  579.) 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  water  transportation  offers  great  advantages  over  the 
best  facilities  that  the  railroads  can  furnish.  For  the  year  1897  the  average  all- 
rail  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on  com  was  11.43  cents  per  bushel.  During 
the  season  of  navigation  of  that  year  the  average  rate  by  lake  and  canal,  includ- 
ing the  charge  at  Buffalo,  was  4.58  cents  per  bushel.  For  1898  the  average  all- 
nm  charge  on  com  was  9.8  cents,  and  on  wheat  12  cents.  The  average  charge 
by  lake  and  canal,  exclusive  of  charges  at  Buffalo,  was  3.81  cents  on  com,  and 
4.45  cents  on  wheat.  The  charges  at  Buffalo  for  this  year  are  excluded  because 
they  were  very  irregular,  and  a  fair  average  can  not  be  obtained.  They  ran  from 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  nothing.  On  the  amount  of  grain  exx)orted  during  the 
year  1898,  the  difference  between  the  all-rail  cliarges  and  the  lake-and-canaV 
charges  would  be  about  $25,000,000.  A  great  deal  of  grain  is  shipped  to  Buffalo 
by  lake  and  thence  by  rail.  This  is  cheaper  than  shipping  all  rail,  but  not  so 
cheap  as  shipping  all  water.  During  some  years  the  rail  rate  is  cut  very  close  to 
the  water  rate  during  the  season  of  navigation;  and  in  other  years  it  is  not. 
During  the  20  years  past  the  average  rail  rate  has  been  at  least  25  per  cent  higher 
during  the  winter  than  during  the  season  of  navigation.     (578, 579.) 

Mr.  Carter  says  that  he  buys  the  most  of  his  grain  in  Chicago  and  sells  much 
of  it  there,  ffis  trade  has  always  been  largely  confined  to  Illinois.  Since  his 
shipments  are  rather  small  they  go  mostly  by  rail.  For  a  single  carload,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  retail  shipment,  railroad  transportation  is  the  most  desirable 
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because,  among  other  reasons,  by  this  means  the  identity  of  the  shipment  is  pre- 
served.    (582.) 

Mr.  Tucker  states  that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  has  been  as  high  as  3 
and  4  cents  a  bushel  during  1899;  in  1898  it  was  three-fourths  of  a  cent.     (558.) 

Buffalo  transfer  charges  and  elevator  combination. — Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  of  the  Buffalo  Merchants'  Exchange,  states  that 
the  elevator  charges  on  grain  at  Buffalo  had  never  been  less  than  seven-eighths 
of  a  cent  i)er  busnel  before  1898.  In  1898  there  was  no  combination  of  elevators 
and  no  fixed  rate.  In  1899  an  elevator  combination  was  again  formed  and  the 
rate  was  made  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  The  present  elevator  association  includes 
only  working  elevators  whicn  have  rail  connections.  Houses  that  are  not  work- 
ing or  that  are  on  islands  and  can  only  unload  into  canal  boats  have  not  been  taken 
in.  The  association  is  a  pooling  arrangement.  Some  of  the  elevators  in  it  are 
owned  by  individuals,  some  by  companies,  and  some  by  railroads.  The  associa- 
tion elevators  did  almost  all  the  business  in  1899,  though  a  few  canal  houses  which 
were  not  taken  in  did  a  little  business  in  loading  grain  into  canal  boats.     (721.) 

G.  Lake  Carriert*  Aasodatlon. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  Lake  Carriers' Association 
began  some  14  or  15  years  ago  in  the  joining  of  a  few  vessel  owners,  chiefly  of 
Buffalo,  to  forward  their  common  interests  m  such  matters  as  the  building  of 
needed  lighthouses  and  legislation  with  reference  to  channels.  About  the  same 
time  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners'  Association  was  formed  at  Cleveland.  Its 
purpose  was  slightly  different;  it  was  largely  to  look  after  business  matters  con- 
nected with  the  running  of  boats,  and  particularly  the  supplying  of  labor.  The 
Cleveland  association  opened  shipping  offices  and  put  shipping  masters  or  employ- 
ment agents  in  charge.  In  1890  a  question  arose  m  whicn  the  Cleveland  and  the 
Buffalo  associations  took  diametrically  opposite  sides.  Out  of  this  arose  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  organizations  into  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  in  1891. 
Since  that  time  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  been  the  only  association  of 
vessel  owners  on  the  lakes.  It  embraces  about  600  vessels  out  of  8,162  lake  ves- 
sels of  all  kinds;  but  its  tonnage  is  a  little  over  1,000,000  tons  out  of  1,400,000  tons 
all  told,  and  the  association  vessels  have  probably  from  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  freight-carrying  tonnage. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  to  interest  itself  in  legislative  matters  relating 
to  the  lakes,  trying  to  get  needed  channel  improvements  and  improvements  in  the 
aids  to  navigation,  so  far  as  they  are  of  general  concern,  the  supplying  of  many 
p»rivate  lights,  and  the  maintenance  of  shipping  offices.  Since  Canada  has  a  rela- 
tively small  interest  in  lake  navigation,  the  Canadian  government  does  not  estab- 
lish sufficient  lights  on  its  side;  and  there  are  certain  places  on  the  American  side 
where  lights  have  been  deficient.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  built  and 
sustained  many  lights  at  its  own  expense,  particularly  at  vital  points  in  the  St. 
Mary's,  Detroit,  and  St.  Clair  rivers,  where  vessels  i)ass  through  crowded,  nar- 
row channels.  Some  which  the  association  used  to  maintain  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  United  States  Government;  but  there  are  at  least  six  lights  in  the 
lower  Detroit  River  which  the  association  has  maintained  for  10  years. 

The  Association  maintains  shipning  offices  at  Chicago,  South  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, Cleveland,  Toledo,  Ashtabula,  and  Buffalo,  for  the  furnishing  of  men  to 
vessels. 

The  association,  as  such,  owns  no  vessels  and  is  not  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation business.  It  has  never  made  any  attempt  to  control  or  regulate  freight 
rates.     (709,710,713,723). 

The  fleets  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  and  also  the  boats  owned  by 
companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads  are  in  the  association.     (713.) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  states  that  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  tries  to  regulate  wages,  and  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  lake  carriers 
generally.  It  would  try  to  fix  freight  rates  if  it  could,  but  it  has  never  succeeded 
m  fixing  a  rate  that  has  stood  for  any  length  of  time.  It  does  not  control  the 
tonnage  of  the  lakes,  and  it  has  members  who  have  no  tonnage  on  the  lakes. 
One  or  the  leading  men  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  one  of  its  officers,  has  owned 
nothing  but  tugs  for  towing  ships  into  Chicago.     (582.) 

H.  Improvement  of  lake  navigation. — Improvement  of  '^  Soo"  Canal. — ^Mr.  Keep 
states  that  there  were  two  blockades  in  the  Soo  River  during  1899,  which  cost  the 
vessels  $1 ,000,000  in  delay.  The  channels  are  only  300  feet  wide  in  several  places. 
If  an  accident  happens  to  a  400  or  500  foot  boat  which  wrecks  it  across  the  chan- 
nel, no  boat  can  pass  until  the  wreck  is  removed.  Two  plans  of  improvement  are 
proposed — one  to  widen  the  channel  to  a  minimum  of  600  feet,  the  other  to  make 
a  second  300-foot  channel.  The  second  plan  is  the  better,  because  two  300-foot 
channels  could  not  be  blocked  by  a  single  accident,  while  one  600-foot  channel 
could. 
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The  last  figures  for  tho  Suez  Canal  traffic  are  those  for  1897.  They  amount, 
in  ship  tonnage,  to  7,899,373  tons.  During  the  same  year  the  traffic  through  the 
St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  was  18,982,755  tons,  and  in  1899  it  was  21 ,958,347  tons,  though 
this  canal  is  open  less  than  8  months  in  the  year.     (720.) 

Mr.  Keep  states  that  there  was  originally  only  about  9  feet  of  water  in  the  shal- 
low parts  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  Detroit  rivers.  The  available  draft  is  now  18  feet 
on  an  average.  With  this  draft  the  largest  vessels  now  building  will  carry  about 
9,000  tons  of  freight.  The  Government  is  engaged  in  dredginjg  a  channel  to  be  20 
feet  deep  in  still  water  and  21  feet  where  subject  to  wave  action.     (722.) 

A  power  canal  is  building  to  draw  water  from  Lake  Superior  or  from  St.  Mary's 
River  above  the  rapids  and  return  it  to  the  river  below  the  rapids.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  canal  shall  carry  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  flow  of 
St.  Mary's  River  at  low  water.  The  engineer  of  the  power  company  has  esti- 
mated tnat  if  no  comx>ensatory  works  to  obstruct  the  fall  in  the  rapids  were  bmlt, 
the  canal  would  lower  the  level  of  Lake  Superior  2  feet.  The  company  proposes 
to  build  compensatory  works.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  showed,  in  a  tear- 
ing before  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee,  that  a  diminution  of  1  inch  in  the 
available  draft  of  water  in  the  Soo  Canal  and  the  harbors  of  Lake  Sux)erior  would 
cause  a  loss  of  $150,000  a  year  to  the  vessels.     (717.) 

Canal  tolls. — ^Mr.  Keep  says  that  the  Canadian  government  formerly  charged  a 
toll  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  all  freight  carried  through  the  Welland  Canal,  but  gave 
a  rebate  of  18  cents  if  the  freight  went  to  Montreal,  and  no  rebate  if  the  freight 
stopped  at  an  American  port.  The  United  States  retaliated  by  levying  discrimi- 
nating tolls  on  Canadian  vessels  at  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal.  As  a  result,  the 
rate  for  the  Welland  Canal  was  made  uniform  at  10  cents,  whatever  the  destina- 
tion of  the  freight.  The  Canadians  have  since  completed  a  canal  of  their  own  at 
St.  Mary's  Falls,  but  the  policy  of  discriminating  tolls  has  not  been  renewed.  There 
are  no  tolls  at  either  of  the  St.  Mary's  FaUB  canals,  to  either  Americans  or 
Canadians.     (723.) 

.  Labor  on  lake  voMdb. — Lake  Carriers*  Assoctationr-'wages  card* — ^Mr.  Keep 
says  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  issues  a  card,  called  its  wages  card,  from  time 
to  time,  stating  the  maximum  wages  which  the  members  will  pay  different  classes 
of  employees.  Only  members  of  the  association  are  bound  by  it,  and  the  members 
are  at  liberty  to  get  their  men  cheaper  if  they  can.  The  policy  of  the  association 
is  to  pay  liberal  wages  in  good  times  and  to  reduce  the  wages  in  hard  times,  when 
the  vessels  can  not  make  any  money.  The  men  seem  generally  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  card  of  late  years;  there  has  been  almost  no  controversy  with 
labor.  Wages  were  much  higher  in  1899 — a  prosperous  year— than  in  1898;  and 
the  wages  card  for  the  spring  of  1900  will  doubtless  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
spring  of  1899.  The  card  is  changed  from  time  to  time  during  the  season  in 
accordance  with  the  supply  of  men  and  the  demand  for  them,  as  well  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rates  of  freight.     (710,  711 ,  719.) 

Labor  unions. — The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  recognizes  committees  from 
organized  seamen.  The  men  sometimes  send  in  communications  when  they 
know  that  the  association's  wages  card  is  about  to  be  altered,  and  these  commu- 
nications are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  labor  organizations  on  the  lakes  have  not  been  very  active  of  late  years. 
There  are  a  seamen's  union,  a  firemen's  union,  and  an  engineers'  organization. 
(710,711.) 

Labor  troubles  and  strikes. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  between  employers  and  employees  since  his  connection  with  transporta- 
tion on  the  lakes.  On  one  occasion  a  few  years  ago  the  schooner  Mabel  Wilson 
lay  at  the  breakwater  at  Buffalo  with  a  crew  of  nonunion  men,  and  a  boat  load 
of  union  men  went  out  from  the  city  and  pulled  off  the  crew  and  assaulted  the 
captain.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  sent  to  State  prison  by  the  United  States 
court-    The  witness  does  not  know  the  cause  of  the  controversy.     (710.) 

The  grain  shovelers  who  struck  at  Buffalo  in  the  spring  of  1899  were  not 
employees  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  They  were  employees  of  a  con- 
tractor, with  whom  the  association  had  made  a  contract  to  do  the  necessary  shov- 
eling for  the  grain  elevators  at  Buffalo  for  the  entire  season.  There  were  two 
unions  of  the  men  at  Buffalo,  whose  demands  seem  to  have  been  identical.  Mr. 
Keep  does  not  make  clear  the  origin  of  the  difficulty.  He  states  that  in  the  end 
the  question  became  one  of  personal  animosity,  and  that  the  men  declined  to 
work  for  the  contractor  on  any  terms. 

The  grain  fleet  which  had  been  loading  all  winter  at  Western  ports  came  to 
Buffalo  as  soon  as  the  Strait  of  Mackinac  opened,  arriving  mostly  on  the  3d 
or  4th  of  May.  The  shovelers  had  determined  that  they  would  not  work  under 
the  contract  system,  but  would  return  to  the  system  of  shoveling  under  boss 
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scooi>ers  at  the  different  elevators,  which  had  prevailed  before  the  contract  svs- 
tem  was  adopted.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Afisociation  adopted  a  resolution  on  May 
8,  declaring  that  the  contract  system  had  corrected  many  abuses,  furnished  good 
wages,  saved  vessels  from  delays  and  extortions,  and  been  a  marked  advantage 
to  the  grain  trade  of  Buffalo,  and  that  the  association  would  stand  by  its  con- 
tractor and  insist  on  the  performance  of  the  work  under  his  contract.  Finally 
Bishop  Quigley,  of  Buffalo,  undertook,  primarily  at  the  suggestion  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties. 
After  his  efforts  had  continued  nearly  a  week,  the  following  basis  of  settlement 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  association  and  the  attorney  for  the 
shovelers.  From  its  terms  some  of  the  grievances  and  demands  of  the  men  may 
be  inferred. 

**  First.  That  the  price  of  $1.85  -per  thousand  bushels  should  be  paid  to  the 
men  actually  doing  the  work  of  shoveling,  with  not  exceeding  one  foreman  at 
each  elevator  leg;  no  other  person  to  participate  therein. 

'*  Second.  Each  gang  to  select  a  timekeeper  from  its  own  number. 

"Third.  The  timekeeper  and  the  inspector  provided  for  at  the  conference  to 
have  free  access  to  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  showing  the  quantity  of 
grain  elevated. 

**  Fourth.  "Wages  to  be  paid  at  elevator  offices. 

**  Fifth.  No  bar  bill  or  other  accounts  to  be  deducted  from  wages. 

**  Sixth.  No  boss  or  paymaster  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  any 
saloon. 

"Seventh.  An  inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  were  carried  out,  and  to  report  any  violation  to  the 
bishop  and  to  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association;  the  inspecix)r  to  be  removable  by 
the  bishop  with  power  to  appoint  another,  if  necessary,  to  be  paid  by  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association. 

"Eighth.  Bishop  Quigley  to  have  power  to  appoint  a  disinterested  arbitrator 
to  hear  and  finally  determme  complaints." 

The  scoopers  did  not,  however,  return  to  work.  They  alleged  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  contractor  inconsistent  with  the  agreement.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion withdrew  from  further  negotiations.  On  May  23,  through  the  continued 
efforts  of  Bishop  Quigley,  a  settlement  was  finally  reached  on  which  the  men 
returned  to  work.     (711-713.) 

J.  Canals  (see  also  Grain  transportation ^'p,  163). — Erie  Canal, — ^Mr.  Keep  states 
that  the  business  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  decreasing,  and,  so  far  as  the  grain  business 
is  concerned,  must  (Usappear  if  present  conditions  continue.  The  business  is  not 
profitable  enough  to  justify  building  new  boats.  The  number  of  boats  in  condition 
to  carry  grain  decreases  year  by  year.  Even  if  rates  advance  there  are  not  boats 
enough  to  do  any  large  business.  The  canal  ought  to  be  abandoned  or  practically 
built  over.  A  small  improvement  would  be  of  no  value.  A  State  commission  in 
New  York  has  iust  reported  to  the  governor,  urging  that  the  canal  be  made 
capable  of  handling  boats  25  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long,  with  a  draft  of  10  feet,  and 
that  single  locks  bo  ari-anged  to  take  in  two  of  these  boats  at  once.  The  idea  is 
that  boats  would  travel  in  tows  of  4,000  tons  made  up  of  1  canal  steamboat  and 
3  barges.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  $58,500,000  for  the  Erie  Canal  proper,  and 
13,500,000  additional  for  the  Oswego  Canal.     (722.) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant  of  Cnicago,  thinks  that  the  Erie  Canal 
should  be  improved  and  given  a  depth  of  at  least  10  feet.  He  does  not  think 
that  navigation  of  canals  by  the  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  likely  to  be  brought 
about.  These  vessels  are  Duilt  very  expensively  and  provided  with  powerful 
engines.  Much  cheaper  boats  would  answer  just  as  well  for  the  slow  movement 
along  the  canal,  and  would  involve  less  expense.  Grain  should  be  carried  on 
barges  fitted  for  competrng  with  the  railroads,  on  which  the.  unit  is  the  train  load, 
amounting  now  to  from  1,200  to  2,000  tons  of  actual  burden.  The  barge  need  not 
necessarily  be  of  similar  capacity  to  a  train  of  cars,  as  many  questions  besides 
that  of  the  wages  necessary  to  handle  the  barge  must  be  considered.     (579.) 

Chicago  drainage  canal. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  lowering  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan,  to  be  expected  from  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  varies  from  3 
inches  to  7  or  8  inches  in  the  estimates  of  different  engineers.  The  most  serious 
effect,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  is  the  effect  on  the  harbor  of  CJhicago  itself.  It  is 
making  a  dangerous  current  in  the  Chicago  River,  and  it  has  lowered  the  water  in 
the  ux>per  part  of  the  Chicago  River  2  feet.  Over  the  Washington  street  tunnel, 
where  the  draft  of  vessels  is  limit-ed,  the  water  is  lowered  about  6  inches. 
Improvement  of  the  Chicago  River  without  increasing  the  draft  of  water  through 
the  canal  would  be  simply  a  harbor  improvement  and  would  not  affect  lake  navi- 
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gation.  The  prox)osal  to  make  the  drainage  canal  navigable  for  vessels  of  light 
draft  is  of  interest  to  the  lake  carriers  only  as  it  mignt  affect  the  amount  of 
water  abstracted  from  Lake  Michigan.  If  that  amount  were  largely  increased  it 
would  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  lake  navigation.    (717,  718. ) 

Mr.  Cartbb,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  the  Chic^o  drain- 
age canal  is  constructed  with  a  depth  of  22  feet,  and  is  28  miles  long.  He  thinks 
the  United  States  Gk>vemment  ought  to  take  up  this  work  and  complete  it,  mak- 
ing a  navigable  channel  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  A  careful  esti- 
mate has  been  made  of  the  cost  of  completing  a  16-foot  channel  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  draint^e  canal,  through  uie  Desplaines  River  and  the  Illinois  River, 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  estimate  is  less  than  1125,000,000.  There  is  not  16  feet  of 
water  in  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  but  that  would  be  a 
matter  foi  the  Mississippi  Biver  (Commission  to  attend  to.  The  United  States 
Government  has  taken  charge  of  the  Chicago  River  and  is  deepening  the  water 
there.  The  volume  of  water  which  the  canal  will  carry  to  the  Mississippi  will 
be  of  great  aid  in  giving  the  requii*ed  depth  to  the  Illinois  River  and  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi itself.  Several  merchsmts  of  St.  Louis,  whom  Mr.  Carter  has  talked 
with,  believe  that  the  additional  water  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  when 
the  Mississippi  is  low.  Mr.  Carter  does  not  clearly  advocate  the  16-foot  channel, 
but  many  men  think  it  desirable  that  deep-water  navigation  be  provided  through- 
out the  whole  distance  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Carter  does  not  think  that  such  a  waterway  would  be  a  dangerous  rival  of 
the  £rie  Canal.  **  In  some  respects  it  would  ada  to  the  volume  of  business  which 
is  now  going  by  the  eastern  route."  Since  the  Illinois  River  is  a  navigable  river 
the  deepemng  of  it  would  necessarily  be  under  the  control  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  Government  has  done  nothing  more  with  the  Des- 
plaines  River  than  to  WAke  surve^rs.     (580, 581. ) 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is  still  operated  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.    (581.) 

ZIV.    OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

A,  BiiBnmit  methods  of  ihipmeiit  in  diiferent  ports. — ^Mr.  Keall,  a  shipping  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  testifies  that  at  different  Atlantic  ports  the  methods  of  shipment 
of  ocean  freights  differ  materially.  New  York,  beins  the  most  important  port, 
is  reached  by  a  large  number  of  regular  steamship  lines  runn  ng  to  many  dif- 
ferent ports,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  arrange  for  means  of  transportation  in 
advance  to  any  such  degree  as  in  the  other  cities.  At  Boston,  also,  there  are  few 
tramp  steamers,  but  many  regular  sailings  of  freight  vessels  to  Liverpool  and 
some  to  other  ports.  The  freight  room  on  these  vessels  is  largely  engaged  in 
advance  through  the  agents  of  railways.  The  bulk  of  the  grain  transported  from 
Philadelphia,  Bedtimore,  Korfolk,  and  Newport  News  is  taken  by  tramp  steamers, 
and  these  are  largely  chartered  in  advance  for  full  cargoes.  These  tramp 
steamers  will  carry  freight  to  ports  practically  never  reached  bv  regular  lines, 
although  their  rates  to  ports  reached  by  regn^ar  lines  would  be  higher.    ( 161-163. ) 

B.  Bates.  (See  also  as  to  Flour  shipmenta,  p.  77). — Mr.  Neall  testifies  that 
in  the  case  of  flour  shipments,  through  rates  from  the  inland  points  to  Liverpool 
or  other  foreign  ports  are  usually  made.  The  steamship  lines  offer  ship  room  to 
the  railways  &om  time  to  time,  for  a  particular  vessel  or  period,  at  a  certain  rate, 
and  the  railways  make  through  rates  accordingly,  apparently  sometimes  varying 
tiieir  own  rates  slightly  to  fill  the  room  offered.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
ship  flour  in  large  quantities  to  Eastern  ports  without  such  arrangements  for 
through  shipment,  and  the  same  is  still  true,  mainly,  regarding  grain. 

There  is  no  agreement  among  the  freight  carriers  of  the  North  Atlantic  as  to 
rates,  and  the  rates  vary  greatly,  accordmg  to  the  supply  and  demand.  There  is, 
in  fact,  competition  for  vessels  from  the  traffic  or  the  entire  world.  Tramp 
steamers,  owned  in  England,  may  be  sought  for  transportation  from  American 
ports,  and  at  the  same  time  they  may  have  offers  to  carry  cargoes  to  or  from  ports 
throughout  the  world.  The  regular  lines  also  vary  their -rates  frequently,  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  of  tramp  steamers,  the  amount  of  freight  seeking  transporta- 
tion, etc.    Bates  may  be  changed  sometimes  twice  in  one  day. 

Ocean  freight  rates,  unlike  rail  rates,  depend  more  upon  the  space  occupied 
than  upon  the  weight.  Railway  cars  are  seldom  filled  to  their  full  bulk  capacity, 
since  the  weight  of  most  products  is  too  great.  The  ocean  carrier  can  scarcely 
be  overloaded  as  to  weight.  Indeed,  concentrated  weight  is  desirable.  The  dif- 
ferences in  ocean  freight  rates  between  different  products  depend  to  a  consider- 
able degree  upon  the  cost  of  handling  the  product  in  loading  and  unloading,  and 
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upon  the  amount  of  waste  space  caused  by  the  shipment.  Thus  grain  can  be 
more  cheaply  handled  than  flour,  and  occupies  about  one-sixth  less  space  i)erton. 
(163-165.) 

C.  Amexioan  merehaat  marine  and  its  eauwrnagemeait  1.  Time  charters. — Mr.  Neaul. 
testifies  that  during  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  become  increasingly  common  for 
Americans  to  secure  charters  of  foreign  vessels  for  considerable  periods,  running 
from  6  months  to  2  years.  The  owner  furnishes  the  officers,  crew,  and  engine 
stores,  but  has  no  further  control  of  the  vessel.  The  lessee  furnishes  coal,  and  is 
able  to  use  the  vessel  between  whatever  ports  he  sees  fit.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  practice  is  that  it  prevents  delay  in  shipments  and  enaSes  vessels  to  visit 
ports  which  are  not  commonly  reached.     ( 168, 189. ) 

2.  Small  tonnage  of  American  merchant  marine, — ^Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  the  entire  tonnage  of  American  vessels  fitted 
for  transoceanic  traffic  does  not  exceed  900,000  tons  gross  register.  He  estimates 
that  the  total  gross  tonnage  of  the  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  the  world  is  about 

28,000,000  tons. 

Tozis. 

Total  steam  tonnage  (ctoss),  in  vesselsof  100  tons  or  over,  of  the  world 20,800,000 

Total  sail  tonnage  (net),  in  vessels  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  tne  world 6,800,000 

27,000,000 

Of  above  Great  Britain  owns,  say,  one-half 13,000,000 

Of  above  United  States  owns,  say,  one-eleventh 2,400,000 

Of  above  Germany  owns 2,400,000 

And  Norway  is  next  with 1,700,000 

The  exx>orts  of  the  United  States  amount  to  about  30,000,000  tons  of  freight 
and  the  imports  to  about  7,500,000  tons.  Although  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  the  ownership  of  vessels  having  a  register  of  2,400,000  tons,  Mr.  Neall,  by 
taking  the  character  of  each  individual  vessel  into  consideration,  estimates  that 
only  296,185  tons  are  represented  by  veesels  suitable  for  transoceanic  traffic,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table; 

Tons. 

140  steamships,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 889,425 

52  ships,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 111,483 

14 barks,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 18,870 

88  schooners,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 115,101 

284  Total  gross  register 044,828 

From  this  total  should  be  deducted,  as  not  intended,  and  in  reality  unsuitable,  for  the 
transoceanic  trade,  having  been  constructed  especially  for  the  requirements  of  coast- 
wise or  near-by  commerce — 
108  vessels  of  gross  register 848,644 

Leaving  as  suitable  fmd  available  for  transoceanic  traffic  125  vessels  of  gross  register  286, 186 

Of  which  are  steam,  47  vessels,  gross  register 149,040 

And  of  these  latter  23  steamers  with  gross  register 73,420 

were  built  abroad,  and  subsequently,  under  various  conditions,  granted  United  States  r^^ter. 

In  making  this  estimate  Mr.  Neall  has  excluded  all  vessels  of  less  than  1,000 
tons  burden,  because  they  can  not  possibly  compete  in  the  transoceanic  trade. 
Sailing  vessels  more  than  20  years  old  have  been  excluded  as  unsafe.  Although  we 
have  a  considerable  tonnage  in  coastwise  steamships,  these  have  not  coal  capacity 
sufficient  for  crossing  the  ocean,  and  their  construction,  especially  the  high 
superstructure,  makes  them  also  unfit  for  North  Atlantic  navigation.  Mr.  Neall 
su  omitted  a  list  of  all  the  American  vessels  of  more  than  1,000  tons  gross  register 
sailing  from  ocean  ports,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  reasons  in  each 
case  for  excluding  such  as  are  deemed  unfit  for  ocean  traffic. 

Mr.  Neall  says  further  that  there  is  no  trans- Atlantic  steamship  line  composed 
wholly  of  American-built  vessels,  part  of  those  of  the  American  Line  being  of  for- 
eign construction.  Not  over  three  trans-Pacific  lines  are  composed  of  American 
vessels.     ( 166-168, 175-184. ) 

3.  Reasons  for  sm^l  tonnaae, — ^Mr.  Neall  does  not  enter  into  detail  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  American  shipping,  further 
than  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of  constructing  steam  vessels,  especially  the  lower 
^*ades, tramp  steamers,  etc.,  is  much  higher  in  this  country  than  in  England. 
Previous  to  1860,  when  ocean  transportation  was  confined  practically  to  wooden 
vessels,  the  United  States  excelled  aU  other  countries  in  its  proportion  of  shinping 
and  in  its  success  in  the  business.  This  superiority  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Neall 
less  to  the  discriminating  duties  than  to  the  ability  of  Americans  to  construct 
better  and  faster  ships  and  to  man  and  navigate  them  more  ably.  While  our 
shipyards  have  built  some  fast  ocean-going  Imers  and  numerous  war  vessels, 
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they  have  practically  never  built  an  ordinarv  ocean  tramp,  which  is  tne  Mnd  of 
vessel  that  handles  the  great  bulk  of  commodities. 

Although  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  vessels  between  this 
country  and  Europe  is  less  than  formerly,  Mr.  Neall  believes  that  a  substantial 
tramp  steamer  of  7,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity  can  be  built  in  Great  Britain 
at  a  cost  of  |42.50  or  $45  per  ton,  while  it  would  be  impossible,  even  aside  from  the 
present  high  price  of  iron,  to  buy  them  here  at  less  than  $65  or  $70  per  ton.  On 
higher-class  vessels,  where  there  is  more  joiner  work  and  other  fine  work,  the 
dinerence  between  Europe  and  America  is  less.  Mr.  Neall  does  not  explain  f i^ly 
the  reasons  for  this  higher  cost  in  the  United  States.  It  can  not  be  due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  steel  ana  iron  or  of  wood,  nor  does  he  believe  that  American  labor 
is,  in  view  of  its  higher  efficiency,  necessarily  dearer.  But  our  shipyards  are 
comnaratively  few,  and  those  which  we  have  are  taxed  to  their  fullest  ca^mcity  to 
buila  high-grade  vessels,  and  could  not.  if  they  would,  build  any  considerable 
number  of  ordinary  steam  vessels  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  For  these 
reasons  Mr.  Neall  thinks  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  American  shipbuilders  to  per- 
mit Americans  to  buy  vessels  abroad  for  navigation  under  the  home  flag,  in  view 
of  the  immediate  and  pressing  need  for  an  American  merchant  marine.    7l68-172. ) 

4.  Puixhase  of  vessels  abroad. — Mr.  Neall  accordingly  recommends  that,  aside 
from  any  other  measures  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  or  postal  payments  designed  to 
build  up  an  American  merchant  marine,  laws  should  be  passed  permitting  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  buy  foreign  vessels  and  put  them  under  the  United  States  flag. 
He  would  prohibit  craft  thus  purchased  from  being  used  in  American  coastwise 
trade  or  in  trade  with  any  foreign  port  within  500  miles  of  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  proper;  and  would  provide  that  these  vessels  should  have  a  dead 
weight  capacity  of  not  less  than  5,000  tons  for  steamers  or  2,500  tons  for  sailing 
vessels,  and  that  they  should  not  be  over  5  years  old  at  the  time  of  purchase.  If 
further  restrictions  seemed  necessary  it  nught  be  enacted  that  the  number  of 
ships  Ihus  bought  should  not  exceed.  500,000  tons  net  register,  and  that  a  duty 
of  $1  per  ton  for  5  years  should  be  levied  upon  them. 

Mr.  Neall  states  that  the  Norwegians  have  made  an  extensive  practice  of  ouy- 
ing  foreign-built  vessels  and  putting  them  under  the  home  flag,  and  that  they  have 
made  large  profits  by  doing  so.  At  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  thus 
bought  by  the  Norwegians  have  been  leased  by  them  to  Americans  on  time 
charters,  running  for  6  months  to  2  jrears,  at  high  rates. 

Were  an  American  merchant  marine  thus  established,  Mr.  Neall  believes  that 
the  vessels  could  be  run  with  sufficient  economy  to  compete  in  the  world  traffic . 
It  is  true  that  the  wages  of  American  sailors  are  higher  than  those  of  foreign 
sailors,  although  the  difference  is  less  than  formerly,  the  average  pav  of  an 
English  seaman  having  been  raised  to  about  £4  10s.  The  food  fumisned  on 
American  vessels  is  also  of  better  quality,  and  in  other  ways  the  cost  of  naviga- 
tion is  somewhat  higher.  But  the  witness  is  confident  that  this  difference  is  not 
sufficient  to  necessitote  higher  rates  of  freight  on  American  vessels  than  on  those 
owned  abroad,  nor  to  preclude  the  earning  of  a  fair  profit,  especially  as  our 
vessel  owners  learn  the  economies  which  are  employed  in  other  countries. 
(169-171,177.} 

5.  Discriminating  duties. — Mr.  Neall  does  not  believe  that  the  system  of  dis- 
criminating duties  would  be  an  effective  one  in  building  up  an  American 
merchant  marine ;  nor  does  he  attribute  the  earlier  development  of  American 
shipping  to  tiie  duties  which  then  existed.  Unless  the  discriminating  duty  be 
excessively  high  the  foreign  vessel  owner  would  bid  for  traffic  witli  a  view  to  the 
duty  and  would  still  underbid  the  American  owner.     (172, 173. ) 

6.  Coasttoise  trade. — ^Mr.  Neall  testifies  that  under  the  existing  laws  only 
American-built  vessels  can  be  employed  in  American  coastwise  trade.  The  men 
employed  in  that  business,  however,  have  been  very  enterprising,  and  have  kept 
the  demand  for  transportation  fairly  supplied.     (172, 174.) 

7.  Shipping  bounties  and  labor.— Mr.  Furuseth,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the  Pacific,  does  not  think  that  the  payment  of  bounties  to  American  vessels 
would  have  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  men.  As  a  general  thing  he  has 
never  seen  any  master  of  a  vessel  paying  more  than  he  had  to  pay  or  giving  better 
food  than  he  had  to  give.  He  has  some  question  whether  the  proposal  to  subsidize 
the  fishermen,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  made,  does  not  make  the  seamen  subject 
to  impressment.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  convention  of  seamen  in  Chicago 
condemned  that  bill.  The  following  paragraphs  make  clear  Mr.  Furuseth's  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  bounties.     (699-700.) 

"  None  of  the  schemes  that  I  have  seen  so  far,  or  heard  discussed  so  far,  has 
anything  in  it  that  would  in  any  way  increase  the  number  of  real  American  sail- 
ors, or  cause  any  American  boy  to  go  to  sea,  or  stay  at  sea,  or  in  any  way  make 
it  any  easier  for  the  merchant  marine  or  Navy  to  obtain  real  American  sailors. 
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"  Q.  You  would  think,  however,  that  some  of  these  measures  might  be  taken  to 
increase  the  business  of  the  American  merchant  marine? — ^A.  Yes;  probably. 

**  Q.  Well,  then,  if  these  measures  were  accompanied  by  such  measures  as  yon 
suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  sailors,  you  think  it  would 
be  of  general  benefit  to  the  country? — ^A.  Then  the  improvement,  so  far  as  the 
sailor  is  concerned,  would  come  from  the  measures  accompanying  the  measure, 
and  not  from  the  original  measure." 

**  Q.  Do  you  think  the  bounties  proposed  in  these  subsidies,  in  these  bills,  to  the 
fishing  fleet  are  going  to  be  of  any  advantage  in  bringing  more  into  that,  and 
then  ultimately  augmenting  the  marine? — A.  No;  not  a  bit  of  it. 

"Q.  You  think  it  will  be  simply  absorbed  where  it  is? — A.  The  seamen,  instead 
of  getting  $20  a  month,  will  get  $19  a  month  from  the  man  who  hires  him  and  $1 
from  the  Ghovemment.  It  is  simply  another  way  of  subsidizing  the  vessel,  that 
is  all — adding  so  much  to  the  subsidy  paid  to  tne  owner  of  the  vessel — and  will 
not  do  the  saSor  one  iota  of  good." 

D.  Ckmdition  of  Amerioan  ocean  seamen. — 1.  United  States  law  relating  to  seamen, — 
Mr.  FuRUSETH,  secretary  of  the  Sailors*  Union  of  the  Pacific,  states  that  the  law 
relating  to  seamen  passed  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  has  been  of  great  benefit  on 
the  whole,  though  there  were  certain  mistakes  in  it,  particularly  the  repeal  of 
some  of  the  old  law  which  had  worked  well.  On  the  whole,  foreign  laws  regard- 
ing seamen  are  not  better  than  those  of  the  United  States,  though  they  are  Mtter 
in  some  particulars. 

The  Seamen's  Union,  however,  has  drafted  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
American  seamen.  Its  prox>08al8  are  to  abolish  crimping,  so  far  as  it  can  be  abol- 
ished by  law;  to  increase  the  E^ace  in  the  forecastle;  to  give  the  seamen  a  right  to 
one-half  of  what  is  actually  due  him  in  every  port;  to  give  the  majority  of  the 
crew,  exclusive  of  officers,  the  right  to  call  for  a  survey  of  the  vessel;  to  establish 
a  standard  of  skill  and  experience  for  those  who  sign  as  able  seamen,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  number  of  men  to  be  carried  by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage 
and  rigging.     (691-693. ) 

Mr.  Fumseth  supposes  that  the  reforms  which  the  Seamen's  Union  desires  will 
probably  make  the  running  of  vessels  a  little  more  expensive.  The  cost  of  run- 
ning a  vessel  includes  so  many  things  that  the  wages  of  the  men  are  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  The  cost  of  running  does  not  by  itself  determine  the  possibility  of 
competition.  It  is  said  that  when  the  American  merchant  marine  was  prac- 
tically supreme,  50  years  ago,  American  vessels  could  get  a  higher  rate  than  those 
of  other  nations,  because  of  the  better  stowing  and  better  care  of  cargoes,  and  the 
faster  time  they  made.  No  doubt  increased  wages  and  improved  condition  and 
treatment  of  the  men  would  result  in  getting  a  better  class  of  men  and  better 
service,  which  would  tend  to  make  up  for  the  higher  wages.     (699. ) 

The  witness  takes  up  the  conditions  of  seamen  and  the  proposed  reforms  in 
detail. 

2.  Hiring  of  sailors — Crimps. — Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  when  a  master  needs  a 
crew  he  commonly  goes  to  a  shipping  master  or  "  crimp  "  and  makes  a  contract 
with  him  to  furnish  a  crew.  The  crimp  and  the  master  agree  upon  the  wages  to 
be  paid.  The  crimp  secures  a  crew  from  men  who  come  to  his  office  or  by  deal- 
ing with  the  keepers  of  sailors*  boarding  houses,  and  is  usually  paid  for  his  services 
by  the  sailor  with  an  ''allotment "  or  order  on  the  ship. 

The  law  formerly  allowed  a  sailor  to  make  an  **  allotment "  for  not  more  than 
$tO  a  month,  but  the  last  Congress  changed  it  to  not  more  than  one  month's 
wages.  The  allotment  usually  goes,  not  to  a  bona  fide  creditor,  but  to  a  crimp, 
to  be  divided  between  him  ana  tne  ship  captain  and  perhaps  the  keeper  of  a  sail- 
or's boarding  house.  The  Seamen's  Union  does  not  desire  that  the  possibility  of 
making  an  allotment  to  a  man's  family  or  relatives  be  removed — to  remove  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship;  but  the  allotment  to  creditors  is  a  means  of  robbing 
the  sailor.  Indeed,  the  law  forbidding  more  than  one  month's  allotment  to  credit- 
ors is  constantly  violated,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  evidence  of  violation  because 
the  sailor  is  immediately  carried  away  out  of  the  jurisdiction.     (690-693, 696.) 

If  this  allotment  to  original  creditors  were  abolished,  and  a  law  were  made 
entitling  the  seaman  to  one-half  what  he  has  actually  earned  in  every  port  where 
the  vessel  loads  or  delivers  cargo,  and  if  the  seaman  were  given  the  full  right  to 
quit  wherever  he  is,  the  crimp  would  have  to  go  out  of  Dusiness.  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  and  Sheemess,  the  three  man-of-war  ports  of  England,  used  to  have 
the  worst  crimp  dens  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  when  the  Admirality  decided 
to  pay  their  men  monthly  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  these  dens  were  wii)ed 
out.     (691.) 

3.  luyment  of  sailors'  wages  and  compulsory  service. — Mr.  Furuseth  states  that 
sailors'  articles  now  usually  provide  for  service  for  12  months,  and  no  money  dur- 
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ing  the  interval  except  at  the  master's  option.  Often  the  master  will  absolntely 
rernse  to  make  any  payments.  That  generally  means  that  he  intends  to  misuse 
the  sailor  so  that  he  will  run  away  and  forfeit  his  pay.  The  sailor,  poor  and 
under  the  necessity  of  getting  employment,  has  no  option  but  to  sign  the  contract. 
The  Seamen's  Union  is  trying  to  induce  Congress  to  provide  that  a  sailor  may  quit 
his  employment  in  any  port  and  receive  all  tne  money  that  he  has  earned.  (695, 
696.) 

Up  to  1898  a  seaman  was  subject  to  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  continue  to 
labor,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  out  of  the  United  States.  If  he  left  his 
employment  he  might  be  imprisoned,  kept  in  jail  for  an  indefinite  period  at  his 
own  expense,  then  taken  on  Doard  the  vessel  against  his  will,  and  compelled  to 

groceed  to  sea  and  do  the  work  for  which  he  had  engaged.  If  he  refused  to  work 
e  was  subject  to  penal  or  to  corporal  punishment  and  to  being  placed  in  irons 
on  short  rations.  If  he  deserted,  the  master  might  offer  a  reward  for  his  detec- 
tion and  return  to  the  vessel.  Eighty  men  were  thus  reclaimed  in  Callao  last 
year,  one  in  Singapore,  and  one  in  Yokohama;  one,  in  Singaxx)re,  was  punished 
besides.  The  present  law  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  forcing  seamen  to 
specific  i)erformance  of  their  contracts  of  service,  however,  is  better  than  that 
or  most  other  nations,  except  England.  Since  1898  there  has  been  no  x)enalty  for 
desertion  in  a  home  port.  The  sailor  can  take  his  clothes  and  go,  but  he  forfeits  all 
the  money  he  has  earned.  The  Seamen's  Union  desires  Congress  to  so  change 
the  law  that  the  sailor  will  be  free  to  quit  in  any  port,  and  to  ^et  his  money,  too. 
(686,  691,  695.)  The  sailor  still  commonly  says  after  shipping,  "I  have  sold 
myself."  An  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  freedom  of  sailors  from  compulsory 
service  under  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  that  did  not  ax)ply  to  seamen.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
Congress  to  abolish  the  law  under  which  a  sailor  can  be  seized  and  returned  Dy 
force  to  his  vessel,  but  so  far  without  success.  The  witness  states  that  if  sailors 
were  free  to  ^uit  at  will  vessels  would  be  under  no  difficulty  in  getting  new  crews. 
The  usual  thmg  is  to  pay  the  sailors  or  drive  them  out  when  a  vessel  comes  into 
port  for  some  time,  and  let  the  vessel  lie  without  sailors  until  she  is  ready  for  sea 
again,  and  then  hire  new  ones.     (707.) 

4.  Dependent  seamen. — Mr.  Puruseth  says  that  Congress  appropriates  annually 
a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  return  of  sick  and  disaoled  seamen  to  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  return  to  the  United  States  were 
abolished  and  the  sailor  were  left  free  to  quit.  As  to  the  statement  that  many 
sailors  who  have  left  their  vessels  become  dex)endent,  and  have  to  be  sustained 
and  sent  home  at  the  expense  of  the  Gk)vemment,  the  witness  says  that  the  most 
of  such  men  were  probably  driven  out  of  the  vessels  they  were  in,  without  receiv- 
ing any  pay  for  the  work  they  had  done.  A  vessel  lying  in  a  jKjrt  waiting  for 
cargo  does  not  wish  to  keep  the  men  on  board.  By  the  law  of  1884  the  master 
may  discharge  the  men,  if  they  consent  to  be  discharged,  by  paying  them  what  is 
due  them.  If  a  man  is  offered  his  discharge  and  his  pay  and  refuses  to  take  it, 
he  will  invariably  be  treated  so  that  he  will  leave  in  a  week  or  two  without  his 
pay.  Sometimes  masters  will  refuse  to  give  a  discharge  when  it  is  asked  for,  and 
then  will  so  abuse  the  man  that  he  will  run  away  and  leave  his  pay  behind  him. 

5.  Wages  and  economic  condition  of  seamen, — Mr.  Furuseth  states  further  that 
the  absence  of  any  standard  of  qualification  for  seamen  results  in  the  fixing  of 
wages  at  such  a  point  as  the  idle  men  in  a  seaport,  without  regard  to  knowledge 
of  the  sea.  can  be  induced  to  accept.  Wages  of  seamen  are  determined  entirely  by 
the  XK)rt,  and  not  by  the  flag.  Seamen's  wages  in  New  York  City  are  the  same  to 
the  American ,  Dutch ,  Oerman ,  English ,  or  Norwegian  ship.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  American  wages;  it  is  international  wages.  Seamen's  wages  vary  much. 
They  will  run  from  SI  5  in  the  port  of  New  York  up  to  $30  in  different  American  ports. 
In  Sunderland,  England,  they  are  fully  as  high  as  in  New  York.  In  Liverpool  they 
are  usually  lower.  They  are  lower  still  in  Antwerp  and  in  Mediterranean  ports. 
In  San  Francisco  and  on  Puget  Sound  deep-water  wages  are  about  $80;  in  New 
York,  at  the  present  time,  about  $18.  English  sailors  get  between  £4  and  £6  a 
month. 

These  are  all  white  men's  wages.  Asiatics  ship  in  Hongkong  and  Yokohama, 
and  their  wages  are  $16  Mexican.  About  one-quarter  of  our  merchant  marine  is 
manned  by  Asiatic  seamen.  All  these  statements  refer  to  the  foreign  trade  or 
deep-water  wages.  The  wa^es  in  our  coastwise  trade  are  higher  than  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  and  higher  than  m  any  other  coastwise  trade  except  that  of  Australia. 
Coastwise  wages  at  New  York  are  at  present  from  $18  to  $25.  In  San  Francisco 
they  run  from  $30  to  $40,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  $45.  In  fact,  the  general  condition 
of  aulors  in  the  coastwise  trade  is  better  than  in  the  deei>-8ea  trade.  The  witness 
ascribes  this  partly  to  the  fact  that  from  1874  up  to  1890  the  men  in  the  coastwise 
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trade  were  free  to  qnit.    Being  free  to  quit,  they  were  free  to  organize.    Besides, 
the  work  is  harder,  and  a  better  class  of  men  is  needed.     (687-689,  697, 698.) 

While  the  wages  of  men  working  ashore  have  increased,  the  washes  of  seamen 
have  been  stationary.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio 
as  shore  wages;  and  the  resnlt  is  that  the  seaman's  wages  are  not  sufficient  to 
keep  himself,  far  less  a  family.  The  condition  is  the  same  in  other  countries  as 
in  the  United  States.  Norway  used  to  furnish  a  ^eat  number  of  seamen. 
The  Norwegian  sailors  were  better  off  than  the  ordinary  mechanics  on  shore. 
But  now  the  condition  of  shore  employment  has  so  improved  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  shore  mechanic  has  risen  vastly  above  that  of  the  seaman.  Nor- 
wegian vessels  are  now  very  largely  filled  with  Swedes  and  Finns.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  England.  A  man  can  earn  more  on  shore  than  at  sea,  and  can 
be  at  home  with  his  family.  Though  a  boy  may  go  to  sea  from  notions  of 
romance,  he  will  leave  it  when  he  has  made  one  or  two  trips,  and  finds  out 
what  the  life  is,  what  the  work  is,  and  what  wages  he  is  likely  to  get.  The  first 
thing  a  sailor  does  when  he  comes  into  New  York  is  not,  as  the  shore  people 
thii£,  to  go  and  ^et  drunk;  he  looks  around  and  tries  to  find  other  employment. 
He  becomes  a  bridge  builder,  or  an  architectural  ironworker,  or  a  gnpman  on 
the  street  cars,  positions  where  his  training  in  climbing  and  in  quick  thinking  and 
quick  work  are  of  value.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  men  who  work  at  archi- 
tectural ironwork  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  sailors.  Aside  from 
the  actual  economic  debasement  of  the  sailor's  condition,  there  is  a  loss  of  social 
caste  which  results  from  this  economic  debasement.  The  ordinary  man  ashore 
speaks  of  the  sailor  as  a  x>oor  fellow,  who  would  not  go  to  sea  if  he  could  do 
anything  else.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  te  improve  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  men  so  that  it  shall  be  equal  with  that  of  other  ordinary  mechanics. 
(697,698.) 

6.  Permanency  of  employment. — Mr.  Furuseth  states  that  in  the  Continental 
and  English  marine  men  usually  ship  for  a  year,  and  stay  in  the  same  vessel  about 
a  year  or  two.  He  does  not  speals.  of  the  regular  liners,  as  he  never  sailed  in  them. 
It  appears  from  a  British  consular  report,  quoted  by  the  witness,  that  on  the 
well-known  and  wealthy  English  liues  the  same  picked  men  continue  te  be 
employed  from  voyage  to  voyage  and  year  to  year.     (694, 695, 703.) 

7.  Nationality  of  seamen. — Mr.  Furuseth  states  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  manned  by  Asiatic  seamen,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Lascars  or  East  India  sailors,  and  Tagals  or  ''  Manila  men,"  together  with  Turks 
and  Arabs.  Even  in  the  coastwise  trade,  although  the  vessels  must  be  American, 
there  is  no  such  requirement  as  te  seamen,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  not  more  than 
10  -per  cent  are  American  bom.  On  that  coast,  the  Scandinavians,  including  with 
them  the  Finns,  probably  predominate;  next  would  be  the  Germans,  and  Ameri- 
cans last  of  all.  The  conditions  are  not  very  different  in  the  Atlantic  coastwise 
trade. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  have  an  Asiatic  on  a  German,  Scandinavian,  or  French 
vessel.  On  English  vessels  they  are  to-day  as  common  as  on  American.  No  other 
nation  uses  them  to  any  extent. 

Some  of  the  foreigners  referred  to  above  are  naturalized  citizens,  and  some  others 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  Prior  to  1893  about  one-half  of 
the  coasting  seamen  on  the  Pacific  coast  belonged  to  these  classes.  The  witness 
does  not  know  what  the  proportion  is  now.     (6§9, 690^ 

The  vessels  that  trade  between  Hongkong  and  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound, 
whether  under  the  American  or  English  or  Japanese  flag,  sign  aU  their  men  in 
China  or  Japan.  They  carry  white  quartermasters  and  white  officers,  but  no 
white  men  as  sailors,  as  firemen,  or  in  the  steward's  department.  Although  the 
wages  of  the  Asiatics  are  only  about  $16  Mexican,  they  can  not  be  much  cheaper 
than  white  men,  because  about  twice  as  many  Chinamen  as  white  men  are  neeaed 
to  do  the  same  work.  They  are  said  to  be  more  docile,  and  not  so  apt  to  get 
drunk  or  leave  the  vessel.  Where  real  seamen  are  needed  in  a  storm  or  disaster 
they  are  practically  useless,  for  they  have  not  the  coolness,  courage,  or  strength 
of  the  average  white  man.     (708.) 

Seamen  are  exempt  both  in  the  immigration  laws  and  in  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws;  so  that  neither  of  these  laws  gives  any  protection  to  the  American  sailor. 
(709.) 

Mr.  Neall  says  that  the  law  provides  that  only  Americans  may  hold  official 
positions  upon  vessels  engaged  in  th«  coastwise  trade.  There  is  no  such  limita- 
tion as  regards  common  sailors,  however,  and  the  witness  estimates  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  sailors  on  these  ships  are  of  foreign  birth,  especially  Germans,  Danes, 
and  Scandinavians.    It  is  not  true  that  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  vessels  engaged 
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in  the  coasting  trade  are  largely  manned  by  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  existing 
laws  relating  to  the  Chinese  practically  preventing  their  eniplo3rment  in  this  way. 
(172,174,175.) 

8.  Undermanning  of  vesseU.—'MT,  Furuseth  quotes  with  approval  a  British 
Parliamentary  report  dealing  with  the  impossibility  of  a  contract  on  e^nal  terms 
between  employer  and  employee  in  respect  to  sea  service.  Many  considerations, 
such  as  ri^ng,  sail  area,  steering  gear,  winches,  number  of  fires,  coal  consnmi)- 
tion ,  position  of  bunkers,  ete. ,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  detormining  the  proper 
crew  for  a  ship.  The  seaman  can  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  sucn  consider- 
ations nor  of  the  extent  of  the  work  to  which  he  binds  himself.  If  the  crew  of  an 
undermanned  ship  refuse  to  serve,  they  are  liable  to  imprisonment.  If  they  do 
serve  and  Dy  working  for  their  lives  succeed  in  reaching  their  destination,  they 
will  have  established  their  number  as  a  prox)er  crew  for  the  vessel  untU  a  further 
reduction  is  made.  (702.)  The  only  country  that  has  a  definite  law  about  the 
manning  of  vessels,  says  Mr.  Furuseth,  is  New  Zealand.  Labor-saving  machinery 
has  somewhat  reduced  the  number  of  men  needed  to  work  a  vessel,  but  the  number 
of  men  carried  has  been  decreased  disproportionatelv  to  the  need.  There  are 
vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  while  sailing  in  the  foreign  trade  carried  18  and 
20  men,  but  now  carry  10.  The  witness  mentions  1  ship  which  used  to  carry  86 
men  and  now  carries  14.  He  estimates  that  she  should  have  24.  In  9  vessels 
out  of  10,  if  the  ship  is  taken  aback,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  gear.  The  yards  can  not  be  swung  quickly  enough  to  prevent 
damage,  for  lack  of  men.  American  vessels  carry  less  men  than  those  of  £urox)e. 
Holland  carries  most,  Denmark  next,  Sweden  next,  then  Norway  and  G^ermany, 
then  England,  and  last  the  United  States.  The  number  of  men  carried  varies 
somewhat  with  the  wages.  If  wages  go  up  a  vessel  usually  takes  1  or  2  men  less* 
(687,688.) 

Mr.  Furuseth  states  that  most  sailing  vessels  now  have  a  steam  donkey  winch, 
which  is  used  in  going  in  and  out  of  port  for  lifting  anchor  and  hoisting  sails;  but 
at  sea  steam  is  not  kept  up  in  it.  The  principal  labor-saving  devices  aside  from 
this  are  double  topsail  yards,  double  gallant  yards,  patent  blocks  with  small  inside 
rollers,  and  the  use  of  softer,  better  rox)e — manila  rope.     (687-688.) 

9.  Food  and  drink  of  seamen, — The  food  of  seamen,  Mr.  Furuseth  states,  is 
regulated  by  law.  Up  to  1898  the  re<]^uirement  was  fully  50  per  cent  poorer  than 
the  food  provided  for  the  prisoners  m  Sing  Sing.  It  was  exactly  eaual  to  the 
English  contract  scale,  about  50  per  cent  below  the  German  scale,  ana  about  100 
per  cent  below  the  Danish  scale.  The  existing  American  scale  is  better.  Mr. 
Furuseth  gives  in  detail  these  comparative  scales.  He  says  that  the  only  com- 
plaint which  he  would  make  of  the  American  scale  is  that  the  water  should  be 
increased  from  4  quarts  a  day  to  6  quarts,  and  the  butter  from  1  ounce  to  2.  In 
fact,  however,  the  scale  is  not  in  general  operation.  It  is  not  given  in  the  deep- 
water  vessels,  and  even  not  in  some  of  the  coastwise  vessels.     (686, 693, 694.) 

Mr.  Furuseth  quotes  at  length,  although  without  special  reference  to  this 
point,  an  English  consular  report  in  which  the  enforcement  of  total  abstinence 
from  liquor  on  British  sailing  vessels  is  declared  to  result  in  increased  excesses 
on  arrival  in  port.  It  is  stated  that  a  daily  ration  of  spirits  works  well  in  the 
English  navy,  and  that,  since  the  proportion  of  total  abstainers  in  the  navy  is 
incomparably  higher  than  in  the  merchant  service,  it  can  not  be  considered  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  temperance.     (704. ) 

10.  Air  space  for  seamen,— The  air  space  in  the  forecastle,  where  the  seamen 
live,  is  r€«rulatea  by  law.  The  requirement  for  steamers  is  that  each  man  have 
72  cubic  leet  of  air  space,  and  not  less  than  12  feet  of  floor  space;  that  is,  a  space 
6  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  2  feet  wide.  By  a  change  made  8  vears  ago,  the 
requirement  for  sailing  vessels  thereafter  built  or  reouilt  was  changed  to  100 
cubic  feet.  Seventy-two  cubic  feet  is  the  requirement  in  England  and  G^ermany; 
but  inasmucfl  as  German  and  English  ships  do  not  carry  loads  on  the  decks, 
where  the  houses  usually  are,  they  have  no  special  temptation  to  narrow  the 
space  for  the  men.  In  England  the  space  actually  given  is  usually  about  100  to 
120  feet.    (686.) 

11.  Watches  on  shipboard,— -'hir,  Furuseth  explains  in  detail  the  division  of  the 
24  hours  into  7  watohes.  He  states  that  in  some  vessels  it  is  the  custom  to  keep 
all  the  men  on  deck  during  the  davtime;  that  is,  to  have  both  watohes  on  decK 
during  the  period  from  12  to  4  in  the  afternoon.  This  gives  too  little  sleep  and 
rest,  and  makes  the  men  too  much  subject  to  sleepiness  to  be  effective  at  the 
wheel  or  on  the  outlook  during  the  night. 

Another  custom  has  recently  grown  up  which  is  called  the  Ealashi  wateh;  that 
is,  all  hands  on  deck  all  day  and  called  out  whenever  they  are  wanted  during  the 
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night;  bnt  on  deck  steadily  through  the  night  onlv  a  watchman,  a  lookout  man, 
the  wheelman ,  and  the  officers  on  the  bridge.  If  a  disaster  happens  at  night  to  ves- 
sels so  managed,  the  men  come  from  the  forecastle  half  asleep,  the  light  naif  blinds 
them,  and  for  the  first  15  minutes  they  are  practically  useless.  Besides,  it  is,  of 
course,  much  harder  for  the  men  to  work  all  day  and  oe  called  out  at  night  also. 

This  practice  enables  vessels  to  run  with  2  or  3  men  less  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  have.  It  is  used  on  practically  all  of  the  i)a6senger  steamers 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  so  much  used  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  has  not  been  applied  in  £urox)e. 

No  man  is  capable  of  prox>er  lookout  or  proper  work  at  the  wheel  for  more  than 
2  hours  at  a  time.  In  a  storm  or  on  very  serious  occasions  1  hour  is  long  enough, 
and  sometimes  too  long.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  on  freight  steamers,  at  least,  men 
stand  at  the  wheel  for  4  hours,  sometimes  as  much  as  6  hours.    (700-701.) 

12.  Examination  of  ships  by  sailors, — Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  it  is  impossible 
for  sailors  to  control  their  own  actions  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  ship,  seaworthv 
or  not,  which  they  shall  sail  in.  Thejr  do  not  always  ship  in  the  port  in  which 
they  join  the  vessel.  Men  may  ship  m  Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  a  vessel  in 
New  York,  with  no  opportunity  to  inspect  her.    (701.) 

13.  Loss  of  life  on  passenger  vessels. — The  witness  attributes  the  great  loss  of 
life  in  certain  disasters  to  passenger  vessels  to  the  insufficiency  of  life-saving 
apparatus  and  the  insufficient  number  of  the  crew.  He  implies  tnat  the  fact  that 
the  Cunard  Line  has  never  lost  any  passengers  is  due  to  the  carrying  of  a  larger 
number  of  skilled  men  than  other  lines  carry.  According  to  the  witness,  acci- 
dents between  3  and  6  in  the  morning,  particularly  about  4,  are  most  likely  to 
result  disastrously.  Sailors  call  this  period  "the  graveyard  watch."  About  4 
in  the  morning  one  watch  leaves  the  deck,  and  another,  which  has  had  but  4 
hours'  sleep  that  night,  comes  up.     (700.) 

14.  Denial  of  shore  leave, — ^Mr.  Furuseth  quotes,  as  expressing  the  condition 
and  feeling  of  seamen  generally,  an  English  consular  report  on  the  condition  of 
seamen  in  the  British  merchant  marine,  in  which  very  serious  complaint  is  made 
of  the  denial  of  shore  leave  while  in  port.  In  the  British  navy  shore  leave  is 
granted  freely  when  opportunity  offers,  and  the  same  custom  prevails  in  the 
steam  merchant  marine.  In  sailing  vessels,  however,  men  are  Kept  for  weeks 
together  in  harbor  without  being  permitted  to  step  off  the  ship.  The  report 
regards  this  grievance  as  by  far  the  chief  incentive  to  desertion  and  to  the  minor 
offense  of  absence  without  leave.    (704,  705.) 

15.  Corporal  punishment  of  seamen, — Mr.  Furuseth  states  that  the  United 
States  law  forbidding  corporal  punishment  of  seamen  is  constantly  violated. 
The  most  common  form  of  punishment  is  a  blow  over  the  head  with  a  belaying 
pin — ^a  stick  like  a  policeman's  club.  Such  blows  are  given  by  officers  in  sudden 
passion  and  without  any  control  from  superior  officers.  In  continental  and  Eng- 
lish vessels  such  occurrences  are  very  rare.     (692.) 

16.  Qualifications  of  seamen. — Mr  Furuseth  says  that  an  **able  seaman  "is  a 
healthy  man  inhisacuve  years,  accustomed  to  the  sea,  who  has  received  the  x)eculiar 
training  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  apply  his  wits  to  conditions  as  they  come. 
The  Seamen's  Union  desires  a  law  providing  that  an  able  seaman  must  be  more 
than  18  years  of  age,  and  must  have  had  3  years  experience  at  sea.  (708,709). 
The  law  at  present  does  not  set  any  standard  of  qualification.  Anybody  whom 
the  captain  considers  a  seaman  is  a  seaman,  whether  he  has  ever  been  at  sea  or  not. 
Custom  used  to  determine  the  qualification.  Four  years'  apprenticeship  is  still 
customary  in  England.  In  most  countries  apprenticeship  nas  been  abolished. 
In  German  and  Scandinavian  countries  the  standards  are  stricter;  a  boy  goes  to 
sea  as  a  boy;  about  the  second  year  he  will  be  called  a  young  man;  the  third  year 
and  the  fourth  year  an  ordinary  seaman;  after  about  4  years  he  will  rank  as  an 
able  seaman.  The  American  Navy  has  a  very  exacting  standard  of  skill — the  old 
standard  of  years  ago.  Not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  as  seamen 
on  the  Great  Lakes  would  pass  the  naval  standard  as  able  seamen.  The  vast 
majority  would  not  pass  as  ordinary  seamen.  About  one-half  of  the  men  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  might  pass  as  able  seamen,  one-quarter  as  ordi- 
nary seamen,  and  one-quarter  would  be  called  landsmen.  Even  as  to  officers, 
including  the  master,  our  law  has  not  until  recently  prescribed  any  qualification, 
except  that  they  should  be  citizens.     (687.) 

17.  Labor  unions  of  seamen. — Mr.  Furuseth ,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  says  that  there  have  been  organizations  of  the  seamen  on  the  Lakes,  with 
short  intermissions,  since  1868,  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  1885,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  since  1890.  In  1892  the  local  unions  were  organized  into  an  international  union , 
and  were  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  membership  is 
nearly  5,000.    The  general  objects  are  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  seamen, 
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indnstrially  and  socially,  and  to  improve  the  maritime  law.  There  is  a  funeral 
benefit  for  the  burial  of  dead  members,  and  in  case  of  shipwreck  and  loss  of 
clothing  the  organization  pays  a  sum  not  exceeding  |50  to  buy  a  new  outfit. 
The  three  local  organizations,  on  the  Lakes,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Pacific, 
deal  with  matters  of  wages  each  for  itself.  There  is  a  national  card  transferable 
from  one  local  union  to  another,  and  men  engaged  in  the  lake  trade  can  x>ass  to 
either  of  the  ocean  organizations,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  traveling  benefit. 
There  are  no  rules  as  to  apxnrenticeship.  The  national  body  has  had  four  conven- 
tions. The  convent! on  formulates  a  legislative  programme,  and  gives  instructions 
to  the  legislative  committees;  but  there  is  full  cooperation  between  the  legislative 
committees  and  the  executive  committees.     (685-686.) 

Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  the  wage  question  would  settle  itself  with  sailors  if 
they  were  given  the  opxwrtunity  to  help  themselves — ^the  opportunity  to  organize. 
The  sailor  can  not  ef^tively  organize  because  he  can  not  quit  his  employment; 
he  can  not  strike.     ( 698. ) 

18.  Homes  for  aged  and  disabled  sailors. — ^Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  the  Sailors' 
Union  looks  on  homes  for  sailors  as  eleemosynary  institutions,  which  are  in  one 
way  a  good  thing,  but  tend  in  the  wrong  direction,  in  that  they  perpetuate  the 
treatment  of  sailors  as  children.  He  doubts  whether  it  would  oe  a  proper  thing 
for  the  United  States  to  establish  such  homes.  In  case  of  disability,  there  are 
marine  hos]^itals,  supported  by  the  United  States  Gk)vemment,  and  including  a 
farm  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  where  consumptives  are  sent.  The  witness 
entirely  approves  of  these  hospitals.  Sailors  used  to  contribute  40  cents  a  month 
to  them  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1884,  but  now  they  are  supported  out  of 
the  tonnage  dues  on  vessels.  The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  in  New  York  is  the  out- 
come of  private  benevolence.    The  institution  nas  become  very  rich.     (696, 697.) 

XV.  MISCEIiI.AlTEOnS  EVIDENCE   NOT  EELATINa  TO  TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 

A,  Trofts  and  oomlniiatioiui. — ^Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce 
Commission,  thinks  that  discrimination  in  railway  rates  has  been  one  of  the  main 
advantages  accruing  to  large  combinations.  Trusts  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
employers  and  of  employees.  The  workman  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  individuality 
ana  becoming  a  mere  dependent  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  establishment.  He 
will  be  unable  to  find  other  employers  if  he  refuses  to  work  for  the  combination 
which  controls  the  entire  business.     (48. ) 

Mr.  Saobr,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company  of  Chicago,  thinks  that 
industrial  combinations  are  not  necessarily  bad;  that  they  can  efi!ect  great  econo- 
mies, and  are  the  natural  economic  result  of  existing  conditions;  but  he  does 
not  believe  in  monopolies  and  regrets  to  see  the  small  individual  proprietors  driven 
out  of  business.     (454.) 

Mr.  CouNSELHAN,  an  elavator  owner  of  Chicago,  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
large  aggregations  of  capital,  but  not  of  combinations  possessing  power  to  control 
prices  absolutely.  He  had  some  experience  in  dealing  with  tne  American  Tin 
Plate  Company,  and  thinks  its  prices  are  probably  reasonable  in  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  raw  materials.     (890,  391.) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  grain  dealer  of  Chicago,  does  not  think  that  the  trust,  in  and  of 
itself,  if  founded  on  actual  values,  need  frighten  anybody.  He  believes  that  the 
two  greatest  questions  before  the  i)eople  are,  first,  the  prevention  of  preferences 
in  freight  rates;  second,  the  prevention  of  overcapitalization.  He  considers  that 
absolute  equality  of  opportunity  is  all  that  any  man  is  entitled  to.  He  does  not 
believe  that  large  concerns,  dependent  altogether  on  hired  assistants,  can  over- 
come, in  le^timate  competition,  the  smaller  man  who  maintains  a  direct  super- 
vision of  his  business.     (583-585. ) 

Mr.  Dickinson  has  heard  it  charged  very  strongly  that  the  railroads  have 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  coal  mining  in  the  East,  but  he  does  not  think  that  such 
a  monojjoly  exists  generally  throughout  the  country.  There  is  a  large  mining 
district  in  Illinois,  and  he  has  not  heard  it  charged  that  the  industry  is  there 
monopolized  by  the  railroads.     (553.) 

United  States  Flour  MiU  Company. — Mr.  Barry  testifies  that  this  company 
has  been  recently  organized  with  a  capital,  he  believes,  of  $15,000,000.  It  includes 
24  large  mills  in  several  Northwestern  cities.  The  cajxacity  of  these  mills  is  not 
over  50,000  barrels  per  day,  no  attempt  being  made  to  control  the  output  or  prices. 
The  object  of  the  combination  was,  by  having  a  large  capacity  in  diflferent  advan- 
tageous localities,  to  make  the  business  more  independent  of  local  conditions 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  management  mi  of  selling.    The  good  will  of  the 
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plants  entering  the  combination  was  a  very  considerable  element  in  the  price 
paid  for  them.     (242.) 

B.  Agxienltoze.— Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  says  that  the 
difficulties  under  which  farmers  labor  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  our  public- 
land  systems  and  railroad  grants  induce  producers  to  settle  beyond  the  range  of 
profitable  production,  and  x>artly  to  the  lack  of  organization  and  of  knowledge  as 
to  methods  and  conditions  of  the  industry.  This  Tack  of  knowledge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  seeking  to  remedy  by  its  reports  and  statistical  informa- 
tion. Its  monthly  estimates  of  crop  conditions  and  probable  production  are 
secured  through  about  60,000  correspondents,  who  exercise  great  care  and  intelli- 
gence. The  witness  considers  them  far  more  accurate  than  any  estimates  of 
dealers.  These  reports  are  useful  to  dealers  and  speculators,  but  do  not  there- 
fore injure  farmers.  By  greater  knowledge  of  conditions,  sx>eculators  tend  to  fix 
prices  more  evenly  and  accurately,  so  that  there  is  lees  difference  between  prices 
at  harvest  and  through  the  year.     (106,107.) 

Mr.  Newcomb  declares  that  speculators  perform  a  useful  function  in  distribu- 
ting agricultural  products.  By  their  familiarity  with  conditions  of  production 
and  consumption  they  are  able  to  estimate  the  probable  future  prices,  and  thus  to 
make  ]^rices  throughout  the  year  more  uniform  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
The  price  at  harvest  is  thus  kept  up  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  price  later  on. 
S];>eculation  in  farm  products  may,  in  abnormal  cases,  be  detrimental,  but  not 
usually.  The  price  of  farm  products  is  ultimately  fixed  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  man  whose  production  is  the  most  expensive,  but  whose  product  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  demand.  This  ultimate  price  is  largely  fixed  in  the  Liv- 
erpool market.  The  practice  of  selling  options  can  not  long  mislead  dealers  as  to 
the  true  grain  supply.     (107, 109. ) 

Duties  on  gram  and  grain  prochicts, — Mr.  Evans,  a  miller,  of  Indianapolis, 
points  out  that  most  European  countries  and  some  other  countries,  such  as  Bra- 
zil, have  established  discriminating  duties  against  American  flour  as  compared 
with  wheat,  thus  seeking  to  develop  their  own  milling  industry.  The  witness 
thinks  that  by  treaties  or  otherwise  the  United  States  should  seek  to  prevent  such 
discriminations.  A  department  of  commerce  might  be  beneficial  in  accomplishing 
such  results.     (439.) 

Adulteration  ofJUmr. — ^Mr.  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Millers*  National  Associa- 
tion, says  that  flour  has  in  recent  years  been  very  largely  adulterated  with  a 
by-product  of  glucose  or  starch,  or  even  with  white  earth,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  tne  flour  product.  The  mixed-flour  law,  passed  by  the  J^Htty-fifth  Congress, 
has  entirely  stopped  this  practice.     (240.) 

C.  The  oatae  lnuine«. — Mr.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Livestock  Exchange, 
says  that  there  seem  to  have  been  about  52,000,000  cattle  in  the  country  6  years 
ago,  and  there  seem  to  be  about  10,000,000  less  to-day.  It  would  take  perhaps 
8  or  4  years,  with  a  continuance  of  high  prices,  to  make  up  this  deficiency.  An 
animal  can  be  bred  and  put  on  the  market  in  18  months  or  2  years,  but  since  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  current  demand  as  well  a&  to  make  up  the  shortage,  it 
will  take  a  longer  time  than  that  to  catch  up.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption 
is  heavier  than  it  has  been.     (592. ) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  men  in  the  live  stock  trade  do  not  figure,  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  does,  on  the  whole  number  of  cattle  supposed  to  be  in  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  trade  and  values  are  concerned,  it  is  the  supply  and 
demand  in  the  market  that  governs,  and  not  what  exists  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Mallory  does  not  consider  thelive  stock  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
to  be  of  any  value  whatever.  There  are  no  statistics  of  live  stock  in  this  country 
which  he  considers  reliable.     ( 589-591 . ) 

Mr.  Mallory  says  that  the  price  of  cattle  has  been  considerably  higher  since  1899, 
perhaps  $1  to  $1.50  per  hun<fi-ed,  than  during  the  preceding  3  or  4  years.  Hogs 
nave  not  risen  so  much;  perhaps  25  cents  to  So  cents  per  hundred.    Fat  cattle  had 

fone  down  just  before  Mr.  Maflory's  testimony,  November  24,  1899.  Stock  cattle 
ad  declined  a  little.  The  decline  in  hogjs  came  in  October,  as  it  generally  does 
in  the  fall.  Mr.  Mallory  attributes  the  rise  of  live  stock  in  1899  not  so  much  to 
the  shortage  of  supply  as  to  the  increase  of  demand.  The  laboring  man  uses  a 
larger  percentage  of  his  earnings  for  meat  in  prosperous  times,  and  during  this 
y^ar  he  has  been  well  employed  at  fair  wages.  Mr.  Mallory  thinks  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  is  from  35  to  40  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  8  years  ago.  He  admits 
that  there  has  been  a  relative  shortage,  and  that  this  has  of  course  helped  to 
raise  the  price. 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  so-called  shortage  of  live  stock  in  1899  was  the 
result  of  the  depression  of  9  or  3  year?  before,    At  that  time  the  prices  were  very 
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low  and  a  great  many  people  became  discouraged  and  threw  their  cattle  on  the 
market.  This  process  was  also  increased  by  the  eating  out  and  fencing  up  of  the 
Western  ranges;  but  if  the  owners  had  not  been  discouraged  by  low  prices,  they 
would  have  found  places  to  feed  and  mature  many  of  the  cattle  which  they  did 
throw  prematurely  on  the  market.     (589-592.) 

Mr.  Mallory  says  that  when  beef  reaches  a  certain  price  consumption  will 
decrease,  and  if  pork  is  relatively  lower  many  consumers  will  take  up  with  pork; 
if  mutton  is  lower  the  demand  for  mutton  will  increase;  the  people  are  not 
dependent  upon  any  one  class  of  meat.     (591.) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  one  part  of  the  Spanish  war  advanced  the  prices  of 
meat  and  another  part  decreased  them.  The  amount  of  meat  spoiled  and  thrown 
away  was  not  large  enough  to  affect  the  market  at  all.  The  feeling  which  arose 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  meat,  and  the  newspaper  discussion  of  it,  had  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  market,  which  lasted  several  months.     (590.) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  changes  of  the  price  of  live  stock  affect  all  the  markets 
at  about  the  same  time.  *'The  telegraph  works  very  promptly.  If  Chicago 
declines  other  markets  decline,  and  if  they  decline  it  has  a  sympathetic  effect 
upon  Chicago. "    (589,  590. ) 

D.  ImmigTatuni. — Mr.  Clark,  chief  of  ihe  Railway  Conductors,  declares  that  there 
is  practical  unanimity  amongthe  railroad  brotherhoods  in  favor  of  very  close 
restriction  of  immigration.  They  do  not  feel  its  effects  directly,  but  since  the 
lower  classes  of  American  labor  are  displaced  by  foreigners,  who  are  willing  to 
live  in  a  manner  which  Americans  will  not  endure,  these  classes  seek  employ* 
ment  in  the  higher  grades  of  labor,  which  are  thus  indirectly  affected.  The 
witness  would  favor  increasing  the  period  of  residence  before  naturtdization,  per* 
haps  to  as  much  as  21  years.     (113, 114.) 

Mr.  Abthur  says  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  in  favor  ol 
restricting  immigration,  which  indirectly  affects  their  prosperity  by  creating  a 
large  surplus  of  £ibor.  The  witness  would  advocate  an  educational  test  and  also 
the  requirement  of  property  of  at  least  $500  for  admission  into  this  country.  He 
wotdd  also  limit  the  bsdlot  in  all  cases  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  and  write 
English.     (124,125.) 

S.  Department  of  oommeroe. — Mr.  Kenkard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board, 
thinks  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  business  have  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  believes 
that  a  similar  department  of  commerce  would  prove  of  great  advantage.     (366.) 

7.  The  Knistippi  Biver  lumber  indiutiy. — Mr.  Dickinson  states  that  the  logs  avail 
able  for  mills  sdong  the  Mississippi  River  are  disappearing,  and  a  good  many  of- 
the  mills  are  gone,  and  others  will  have  te  go.    This  is  true  all  the  way  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  Biver.    The  witness  thinks  the  lumbermen  have  felt  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  way  they  have  been  treated  by  the  railroads.    (550.) 
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Southern  railways: 

Capitalization 35 

Long  and  short  haul  discriminations 12, 61, 63 

Wa^ 137 

Speculation: 

Agriculture,  relation  to 176 

Grain,  effect  of  elevators  on 85, 86 

Standard  Oil  Company^  discriminations  in  favor  of 52, 53 

State  railway  commissions,  powers  of 119 

States,  traffic  within,  national  control  of 23,  111 

Discriminations  in 53, 54 

Stocks,  regulation  of  issue 19, 36 

Street  railways,  Government  ownership 129 

Strikes* 

Arbitration 28,149 

Chicago,  1894 144 

Discuined  generally 27, 144 

Injunctions  in 28, 145-147 

Sunday: 

Trains,  operation  on 27, 140 

Prohibition,  discussed ;. 140 

Switchmen,  conditions  in  Chicago 158 

Switchmen's  Union  of  America,  organization  and  membership 141 

Tariffs,  freight,  publication  of 42 

Taxation: 

Corporations,  discussed 119-123 

Federal  and  State,  relation  of 1 19, 120 

Franchisee 123 

General  principles 119 

General  property  tax 121-123 

Inheritances 123 

Railway,  discussed 24,119-123 

Telegraph  operators,  wages  and  hours 137, 139 

Tel^nraphs: 

Charges  and  character  of  servic^e 130 

Government  ownership 24, 129-131 

Telephones,  Government  ownership 24, 131 

Texas: 

Capitalization,  regulation  of 36 

Powers  of  railway  commission 112, 119 

Through  rates: 

E^blishment  of 46 

Grain,  effect  of 81,82 

Ticket  brokerage: 

Existence  and  evils 18, 105, 106 

Prohibition  discussed 19,106-108 

Railways,  connivance  in 105, 106 

Power  to  check  discussed 106-108 

Sale  of  unused  tickets,  justified 106 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railway,  injunction  case 28, 146 

Trackmen: 

Conditions,  generally 158 

Wages  and  hours 26,27,138,139 

Trades  unions,  incorporation 1 143 

Traffic  associations: 

Description  and  existence . , , ^..  100 
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TraflSc  associations — Continued.  Pag*. 

Effect  of  prohibiting 100 

Permission  to  form,  advo(5ated 92, 100 

Trainmen,  wages  and  hours 26, 27, 137-139 

Trusts: 

Discriminations  in  favor  of .• 6, 57 

Effects  dis(;ussed 175 

Vnited  States  Flour  Mill  Company 175 

Underbilling  of  goods,  discriminations  by  means  of 6, 54 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company,  organization  and  capital 176 

Vessels  (see  also  Luke  irarutportation;  CJcean  tran^porlalion): 

Lake,  character,  tonnage,  etc 160, 161 

Undermanning  of 173 

Purchase  abrcmd,  advocated 169 

Wages: 

Labor  organizations,  agreements  with 143 

Influences  affe<'ting 138 

Methods  of  fixing 26,27,138 

Kates  of  various  classes 26, 137 

Sailors 165,170,171 

Water  transixjrtation  (see  also  Jxtke  transportation;  Ocean  transportation)'. 

Classification,  effed  on 45 

Rates,  effect  on 39, 96 

Weighing  of  goods,  abuses  connecte<l  with 47 

Welland  Canal,  tolls  on 165 

Western  Classification  Committee,  methods  of  procedure 43 

Western  States: 

General  discriminations  a^inst 60 

Long  and  short  haul,  discriminations 12,61,67 

Y,[ML,  C.  A., railways,  maintenance  by 26, 159 
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TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY  OF  8UBCOMMI88ION  ON  TRANSPORTATION. 

Part  I.— Tbanspoetation  by  Land  in  its  Relation  to  Labor  Employed 

Therein. 

character  of  duties  and  classification  of  employees  of  railroads  and 

other  carriers  by  land;  their  qualifications. 

Wages  op  Employees. 

1.  Terms  and  conditions  of  employment;  rates  of  wages  of  different  classes 

of  employees;  basis  and  stability  thereof;  redactions  and  deductions, 
and  their  causes;  discharge  and  suspension  and  the  reasons  therefor; 
blacklisting  discharged  employees;  compulsory  performance  of  service 
under  mandatory  injunction;  proceedings  for  contempt,  to  that  end, 
when  railroad  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  power  of  courts  in  such 
cases  under  recent  decisions. 
Hours  of  Labor  op  Employees  op  Railroads  and  Other  Carriers  by  Land. 

2.  Usual  hours  of  labor  exacted  of  different  classes  of  employees. 

3.  Sunday  labor  and  overtime;  conditions  under  which  required  and  com- 

pensation therefor;  limitation  thereon  by  State  laws,  and  effect  thereof 
on  employees,  carriers,  and  the  public. 
Liability  of  Railroads  to  Employees  for  Injuries  Sustained  by  the 
Latter  in  Performance  of  Duty. 

4.  Extent  of  modification  by  statute  of  common-law  rule  as  to  negligence  of 

fellow  servants;  legislation  of  the  States  thereon,  and  effect  thereof; 
statutes  authorizing  persons  dependent  on  employee  to  sue  for  damages 
when  employee  has  l^n  killed  through  negligence  of  railroad. 

5.  To  what  extent  has  doctrine  of  risks  contemplated  by  voluntarily  eneaffin^ 

in  a  dangerous  occupation  been  modified  by  statute  and  judicial  deci- 
sions?   in  what  States  has  this  been  done? 

6.  Limited  liability  legislation  as  applicable  to  railway  employees,  its  nature 

and  effect. 

7.  Inadequate  or  defective  appliances. 
Provision  for  Sick  and  Disabled  Employees. 

8.  Aid  and  benefit  features  of  employees'  associations;  conditions  and  extent 

of  relief. . 

9.  Relief  and  aid  to  sick  and  disabled  employees,  by  railroads  and  other  car- 

riers by  land;  conditions  and  extent  thereof;  its  effect  on  relations  of 
employer  and  employee. 
Safety  Appliances  on  Railroads. 

10.  Automatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand-holds,  on  passenger  and  freight 

cars;  percentage  of  freight  cars  so  equipped;  cost  of  such  safety  appli- 
ances on  old  and  new  cars:  cause  of  delay  by  railroads  in  complymg 
with  requirement  of  act  of  Congress  relating  to  safety  appliances  on 
freight  cars. 

11.  Effect  of  increased  use  of  automatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand-holds 

on  freight  cars  on  number  of  casualties  to  railway  employees. 

12.  Other  methods  and  devices  for  insuring  safety  of  employees  and  passen- 

gers on  railroads. 
Associations  and  Organizations  of  Employees  of  Railways  and  Other 
Carriers  by  Land. 

13.  Their  nature,  purposes,  and  effect;  proportion  of  employees  belonging  to 

them;  extent  of  their  control  of  their  members;  their  effect  on  employees 
who  are  not  members  of  such  organizations. 
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Disputes  and  Differences  Between  Employers  and  Employees. 

14.  Usual  subjects  thereof. 

15.  Strikes,  their  causes;  methods  used  in  conducting  them;  their  effects; 

their  efficacy  as  a  means  of  settling  differences  between  railway  employ- 
ers and  employees. 

16.  **  Boycotts;"  m  what  do  they  differ  from  strikes. 

17.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  and  other  methods  of  composing 

differences  between  railway  employers  and  employees;  consideration  of 
State  and  Federal  laws  proyidlng  for  conciliation,  mediation,  and 
arbitration. 

18.  State  and  Federal  laws  designed  to  repress  strikes;  judicial  construction 

thereof  and  decisions  thereon;  anti-trust  law  as  affecting  railway  strikes; 
transportation  United  States  mail;  its  effects  on  strikes. 

19.  Compulsory  arbitration;  arguments  for  and  against. 

20.  Use  of  intoxicants  by  railway  employees;  to  what  extent  prohibited  by 

employers;  effect  of  such  prohibition;  observance  thereof. 
RaiIiWay  Methods  in  Respect  of  Rates,  New  Bond  Issues,  Increases  of 
Capital  Stock   and  Consolidation   of  Lines,  as  Affecting   Railway 
Employment  and  Railway  Wages. 

21.  Effects  of  rate  wars  and  unrestrained  rate  comx)etition  upon  railway 

emplojrment  and  railway  wages. 

22.  Effect  of  ticket  brokerage  upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages. 

23.  Effect  of  watering  stock  and  unnecessary  additions  to  bonded  indebted- 

ness upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages. 

24.  Effect  or  railway  consolidations  upon  railway  employment  and  railway 

wages. 

Part  II.— Division  A.— Transportation    by  Land  in  its  Relation  to  the 

Public. 

In  Relation  to  Passenger  Travel. 

25.  Passenger  rates;  differences  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  causes 

and  effects;  local  and  through  rates. 

26.  The  practice  of  giving  passes  and  reduced  rates  of  fare  to  individuals;  to 

wnom,  under  what  circumstances,  and  for  what  consideration  are 
passes  and  reduced  rates  so  granted  by  railway  companies;  effect  of 
the  practice  on  railway  receipts;  its  effect  on  the  travelmg  public;  other 
effects  thereof. 

27.  State  laws  prohibiting  State  officials  from  accepting  or  using  passes; 

reasons  for  such  laws;  what  States  have  enacted  such  laws;  to  what 
extent  are  they  observed. 

28.  Advisability  of  effectually  prohibiting  the  giving  of  such  passes  and 

reduced  passenger  rates  to  anyone;  of  limiting  the  giving  of  such 
specif  privileges  to  railway  officials  and  employees. 
Ticket  Brokerage. 

29.  In  what  the  practice  consists;  mileage  books  and  excursion  tickets;  num- 

ber of  people  engaged  in  the  business;  by  whom  carried  on;  effect  on 
jiassenger  travel,  interstate  and  intrastate;  to  what  extent  is  it  sup- 
jwrted  or  encouraged  by  railroads,  and  for  what  purpose. 

30.  State  laws  prohibiting  it;  what  States  have  enacted  such  laws. 

31.  Ajgniments  for  and  against  the  abolition  of  ticket  brokerage  as  now 

conducted. 

Division  B. — Transportation  by  Land  in  its  Relation  to  the  Carriage  of 

Goods  and  Commodities. 

Unjust  Discriminations  and  Undue  Preferences  by  Railroads. 

82.  Against  persons;  against  places;  against  other  railways;  manner  of  mak- 
mg  the  same;  rebates,  concessions,  commissions;  lower  relative  rates 
as  oetween  places;  lower  relative  rates  as  between  connecting  railways; 
long  and  short  haul;  its  meaning;  when  higher  rates  for  short  haul 
justified;  when  not  justified;  "  Chicago  Belt  Lines;"  their  operation, 
and  effect  on  rates  of  transportation  through  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  to  the  West;  the  **  Free  Cartage  "  case;  effect  of  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  m  that  case. 

33.  Effect  of  unjust  tocriminations  and  undue  preferences  on  persons,  places, 
and  the  public;  how  they  affect  the  producer,  the  middleman,  and  the 
consumer. 
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Unjust  Discriminations  and  undue  Preferences  by  Railroads— Continued. 

34.  Rates  on  imports  and  exx)oi*ts  from  and  to  the  seaboard;  in  what  do  they 

differ  from  the  rates  on  domestic  products  and  commodities  from  and 
to  the  seaboard;  if  they  are  less,  for  what  reason,  and  what  is  the  effect 
of  such  difference. 
Unreasonable  and  Excessive  Rates. 

35.  How  determined;  occasions  therefor;  what  is  their  effect  on  places;  on 

the  producer,  middleman,  consumer,  and  the  public;  what  means  is 
there  by  which  they  can  be  prevented. 
Reparation  to  Individuai^  for  Damage  from  Unjust  Discriminations, 
Undue  Preferences  and  Unreasonable  Rates. 

36.  Is  any  such  remedy  available? 

Through  Freight  Routes  and  Through  Freight  Rates. 

37.  Their  advantage  to  the  public;  how  now  established;  consideration  of 

desirability  of  having  them  established  by  governmental  authority,  in 
cases  in  which  railways  fail  or  are  unwilling  to  do  so. 

38.  Equalization  of  freight  rates;  necessity  therefor;  consideration  of  advisa- 

bility of   governmental   establishment  of   maximum  and  minimum 
freight  rates. 
Publication  of  Freight  Rates. 

39.  Reason  therefor;  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  published;  to  what 

extent  is  such  publication  neglected? 

40.  To  what  extent  are  lower  rates  than  those  published  granted  to  indi- 

vidu£ds? 
Classification  of  Freight. 

41.  Differences  in  classification  by  different  railroads;  causes  thereof. 

42.  English  system  of  classification. 

43.  To  what  extent  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  freight  classification  a  source 

of  unreasonable  rates  and  unjust  discrimination? 
Joint  Traffic  Associations  and  Pooling  Contracts. 

44.  Their  object,  operation,  and  effect  as  now  conducted. 

45.  Consideration  of  policy  of  legalizing  such  contracts,  subject  to  govern- 

mental approval,  and  subject  to  governmental  power  to  abrogate  them 
on  reasonable  notice. 
Consideration  of  Advisability  of  Requiring  all  Books  and  Accounts  of 
Interstate  Railroads  to  be  Open  at  all  Times  to  Inspection  by  United 
States  Examiners. 
Consideration  of  Advisability  op  Prohibiting  by  Law  the  Increase  op 
Stock  by  Interstate  Railways  without  a  Governmental  Permit  There- 
for, AFTER  Application  and  Hearing. 

46.  Average  cost  per  mile  of  railroads  built  and  equipped  in  the  United 

States;  amount  of  stock  per  mile  issued  by  railroads  in  the  United 
States;  amount  of  bonds;  value  received  for  same;  total  of  capital; 
actual  cost  of  construction;  gross  earnings;  cost  of  operation;  net  earn- 
ings; interest  on  bonds;  dividends  on  stock;  amount  of  earnings  devoted 
to  construction,  equipment,  rei)airs,  and  betterments;  surplus  and  how 
disposed  of. 

47.  Railway  charters  in  various  States. 

48.  Taxation  of  railways  by  States  and  the  United  States. 

49.  Express  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  fast-freight  lines,  private  cars 

owned  by  shippers,  bridge  companies,  dej^ot  companies,  transfer  com- 
panies, cartage  allowances,  and  terminal  charges. 
Issuance  by  Federal  Courts  op  Injunctions  Pendente  Lite  which  Suspend 
the  Operation  of  State  or  Federal  Laws  Regulatincj  Railway  Charges 
or  Restrain  Enforcement  of  Railway  Rates  Prescribed  by  State  or 
Federal  Authority. 

50.  The  Nebraska  Maximum  Freight  Rates  Case. 

51.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  Case. 

52.  Whether  the  issuance  of  injunctions  pendente  lite  in  this  class  of  cases 

may  not  operate  to  prevent  enforcement  of  any  rate  schedule  prescribed 
by  statue  or  by  administrative  authority. 

53.  The  alleged  contrary  practice  in  regard  to  injunctions  in  Great  Britain. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

54.  Its  present  x)0wer  to  establish  and  secure  reasonable  rates  for  transporta- 

tion of  passengers  and  freight  over  interstate  railways;  to  prevent 
excessive  rates,  unjust  discriminations,  and  undue  preferences;  to  estab- 
lish through  routes  and  through  rates;  to  establish  xmiform  classifica- 
tion of  rates. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission — Continued. 

55.  Its  procedure  in  determining  questions  submitted  to  it;  delay  incident 

thereto;  procedure  in  courts  to  review  its  decisions;  defects  therein  and 
proposed  remedies  therefor. 

56.  English  Railroad  Commission;  English  laws  against  unreasonable  rates, 

unjust  discrimination  and  imdue  preferences;  leading  English  court 
decisions  on  these  questions. 
Government  Ownership  of  Land  Transportation. 

57.  Ownership  and  operation  of  street-car  and  suburban  railways  by  munici- 

palities; its  advantages  and  objections  thereto. 

58.  Ownership  and  operation  by  the  United  States  of  railroads  engaged  in 

interstate  commerce;  arguments  for  and  against  it. 

59.  Consideration  of  other  methods  of  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads 

proposed  as  beneficial  to  the  public. 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines. 

60.  Cost  per  mile  of  constructing  and  operating  such  lines  in  this  country; 

number  of  interstate  lines  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those 
owned  and  operated  for  their  own  use  by  railways;  their  mileage; 
amount  of  stock  per  mile  issued;  amount  of  bonded  debt  x)er  nule 
thereof;  consideration  for  such  stock  and  bonds;  total  capital;  gross 
earnings;  net  earnings;  interest  on  bonds;  dividends  on  stock;  annual 
amount  devoted  to  construction,  equipment,  repair,  and  betterments; 
surplus,  how  disposed  of;  charters  of  various  States;  State  taxation  and 
supervision. 

61.  Schedule  of  rates;  basis  thereof;  rates  for  similar  service  in  Great  Britain 

and  on  the  Continent;  cause  of  excessive  rates  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

63.  Consideration  of  advisability  of  the  United  States  controlling  telegraph 

and  telephone  lines  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  part  of  the  postal  system 
of  the  country. 

Part  III. — ^Divlsion  A. — Transportation  by  Water, 

In  its  Relation  to  Employees  on  Vessels  Engaged  in  Commerce. 

68.  Our  navigation  laws  as  affecting  employees  on  vessels  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas;  classes,  manner,  and  terms  of  employment; 
treatment  and  provision  for  comfort  and  health  on  shipboard;  disci- 
pline and  penalties  for  its  breach;  redress  of  grievances  at  home  and 
abroad;  hospitals;  sailor  boarding  houses;  '*  crimps  "  and  boarding  mas- 
ters; wages,  reductions,  deductions,  and  forfeitures;  when  i)erforming 
duty  of  stevedores;  desertion,  penalties  therefor;  discharge,  at  home 
and  abroad;  when  vessel  sold  or  wrecked  in  foreign  country;  inspection 
of  American  vessels  at  home  and  abroad;  what  restraint  on  the  over- 
loading of  vessels;  consideration  of  general  condition  of  our  merchant 
sailors  engaged  in  commerce  on  the  high  seas;  abuses  of  and  defects  in 
system  governing  them;  consideration  of  measures  to  correct  them; 
proposed  amendments  to  our  navigation  laws;  foreign  navigation  laws; 
comparison  with  ours. 

64.  In  its  relation  to  employees  in  lake,  river,  and  canal  transportation. 

Division  B. — Transportation  by  Water  in  Relation  to  the  Public. 

Vessels  Engaged  in  Commerce. 

65.  Pi'oportion  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce  as  com- 

Sared  with  vessels  under  foreign  flags  so  engaged;  *' lines"  under  our 
ag  engaged  in  foreign  commerce;  *' lines"  under  foreign  flags  so 
engaged;  annual  earnings  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  our  foreign 
commerce;  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  therein;  "tramp"  steamships; 
respects  in  which  they  differ  from  *'  liners; "  relative  cost  of  building, 
equipping,  and  running  them;  comparison  of  number  of  tramp  steam- 
ships under  American  nag  engaged  m  our  foreign  commerce  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Spain. 

66.  Comparison  of  cost  of  building  and  equipping  vessels  for  ocean  commerce 

in  this  country  with  that  of  similar  vessels  in  foreign  countries;  cost  of 
operating  them  as  compared  with  foreign  vessels  of  similar  character; 
comparison  of  wages  of  officers  and  crew  of  American  vessels  with  those 
of  foreign  vessels;  resi)ects  in  which  American  shipowners  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  foreign  shipowners. 
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Vessels  Enoaoed  in  Commerce— Continued. 

67.  Forms  and  characters  of  aid  and  subsidy  to  foreign  vessels;  to  American 

vessels;  r^um6  of  laws  of  foreign  countries  intended  to  develop  their 
merchant  marine;  registry  laws  of  the  United  States;  their  effect  on 
E^ipbuilding  and  on  sniiK>wning  in  this  countr^r. 

68.  Laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  relating  to  transportation  of 

passengers  and  freight  on  the  high  seas;  acconmiodations  for  and  treat- 
ment of  passengers,  cabin  and  steerage;  immigrants,  and  laws  relating 
to  them;  defecto  in  such  laws  and  proposed  amendments;  inspection; 
observance  of  our  laws  by  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  transportation  of 
passengers  said  freight;  effect  of  quarantine  and  health  laws  on  our 
ocean  commerce;  vessels  engaged  in  transportation  of  live  stock  on  high 
seas;  laws  and  regulations  relating  thereto. 

69.  Our  coastwise  commerce;  rates  per  mile  for  passengers  and  freight  as 

compared  with  rates  for  similar  service  under  like  conditions  in  coast 
trade  of  other  countries;  competition  between  railway  and  water  trans- 
Xxirtation  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  seaboards;  comparison  of 
rates  coastwise,  where  there  is  railway  competition,  and  rates  foreign 
from  our  seaboard. 

70.  Through  bills  of  lading  and  through  passenger  tickets  to  and  from  the 

interior  of  the  United  States,  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  domes- 
tic ports;  inmiigrant  tickets. 

71.  Our  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes;  its  tonnage  and  number  of  vessels  as 

compared  with  tonnage  and  number  of  American  vessels  engaged  in 
our  ocean  commerce;  as  compared  with  number  and  tonnage  of  such 
foreign  vessels;  closed  season  on  the  Great  Lakes;  effect  of  tne  closing 
of  laJce  navigation  on  rates  of  transportation  between  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  seaboard;  importance  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  reason- 
able rates;  efforts  to  control  freight  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes;  methods 
employed  to  that  end. 

72.  Our  nver  commerce;  its  tonnage;  causes  of  decline  thereof;  railwavcom- 

X)etition  by  steamboat  and  barge  Unes  controlled  by  competing  railways; 
methods  employed  in  such  competition;  cutting  rates  and  ^*  freezing 
out"  competing  steamboat  lines;  ultimate  effect  thereof  on  river  com- 
merce and  transportation  rates;  consideration  of  the  question  of  public 
policy  involved  in  such  methods  and  of  restraining  legislation. 

73.  Our  canfd  commerce;  its  tonnage;  its  decline  and  causes  thereof;  where 

competing  with  railway  transportation  its  influence  on  rates. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  6, 1898. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  EDWAED  A.  MOSELET, 

Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  December  6,  1898,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips 
presiding.    Mr.  Edward  A.  Moseley,  secretarv  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission,  testified.    Mr.  Phillips  suggested  that  the  witness  be  guided  by  the 
syllabus  on  transportation  in  giving  his  testimony. 

Mr.  MosELET.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  here  in  the  capacity  of  an  American 
citizen,  who  for  manv  years  has  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employee,  particularly  in  connection  with  railroad  labor. 
I  was  at  one  time  an  officer  in  one  of  the  largest  labor  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  subject.  Then,  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  I  have  been  brought  into  more  or  less 
intimate  connection  with  the  railroads  and  the  relations  wmch  they  bear  to  the 

gublic  and  to  their  employees,  as  well  as  to  each  other.  It  must  be  understood, 
owever,  that  I  do  not  in  any  manner  represent  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  I  am  here  solely  as  a  citizen  whose  whole  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
subject  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  proper  position  which 
they  should  occxipy  to  each  other.  I  therefore  gladly  make  such  suggestions  as 
appear  to  me  ana  which,  I  trust,  will  prove  of  interest  to  this  commission.  In 
doing  so  I  am  happy  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  your  chairman, 
whom  I  have  long  Vnown  as  the  friend  of  those  interests  which  I  desire  to  con- 
serve so  far  as  1  can. 
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The  first  part  of  your  ** Topical  plan  of  inquiry"  relates  to  the  **  Character  of 
duties  and  classification  of  employees  of  railroads  and  other  carriers  by  land; 
their  qualifications."  First,  regarding  the  wa^es  of  employees,  I  desire  to  pass 
that  and  come  to  the  question  of  blacUisting  discharged  employees  and  compul- 
sory performance  of  service  under  mandatory  injunction. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  Which  section?— A.  That  is  Part  I,  Section  I, "  Wages 
of  employees."  I  do  not  now  know  of  any  demand  by  the  employed  that  further 
legislation  be  had  in  regard  to  blacklisting  in  amendment  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands.  It  forbids  blacklisting.  I  allude  to  section  10  of  the  arbitration  act  of 
June  1, 1898. 

After  the  **  Chicago  strike  "  there  was  a  large  number  of  employees  thrown  out 
of  employment  who  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  employment  again.  It  is 
alleged  that  these  men  would  go  to  the  railway  managers  and  ask  for  certificates  of 
good  character  to  enable  them  to  get  employment  elsewhere,  but  that  the  certifi- 
cate obtained  worked  them  harm  rather  tlian  good,  for  by  a  method  of  writing 
the  certificate  or  by  use  of  certain  watermarks,  or  other  means,  the  x>aper  of 
apparent  recommendation  proved  to  be  notice  to  the  person  receivinff  it  that  the 
applicant  was  blacklisted;  that  there  was  a  very  large  amount  of  this  blacklisting 
done  even  where  to  all  outward  apx)earances  strong  letters  of  recommendation 
had  been  given.  So  much  of  a  wrong  had  this  become  that  when  the  arbitration 
act  was  enacted  by  the  last  Congress,  approved  June  1, 1898,  in  the  tenth  section, 
which  is  next  to  the  last  section,  it  is  positively  forbidden  in  any  way  to  blacklist 
a  man,  and  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  do  so.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion to  this  law.  It  is  the  act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  their  employees.    I  will  read  section  10: 

**  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any  officer,  agent, 
or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seek- 
ing employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
eitner  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  organi- 
zation, corporation,  association,  or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of 
employment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any  employee  because  of  his 
membership  in  such  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization;  or  who  shall 
require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such 
employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment,  shall  affree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  bene- 
ficial purposes  to  release  such  employer  from  legal  liabilities  for  any  x>ersonal 
injury,  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  sucn  fund  beyond  the  proportion 
of  the  benefit  arising  ironi  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund ;  or  who 
shall,  after  having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such 
employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  (quitting  of  an 
employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment, is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." 

Blacklisting,  of  course,  is  one  of  those  evils  which  is  extremely  difficult  to 
meet — ^to  make  any  law  which  is  effective  against  the  practice.  If  a  person  does 
not  vdsh  to  employ  a  man,  or  wants  to  see  that  someone  else  does  not  employ 
him,  the  methoos  of  doing  so  and  preventing  the  applicant  from  gaining  employ- 
ment on  other  railroads  are  easily  found,  and  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  reach  it 
by  effective  legislation.  Congress  has,  however,  put  its  stamp  of  disapproval  on 
it  and  made  it  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  do  not  now  know  how  to  strengthen  the  law 
in  this  particular;  still,  I  believe  there  is  a  necessity  for  at  least  making  the 
attempt  to  stamp  out  blacklisting  effectively,  and  I  urge  this  commission  to  fully 
consider  this  subject  with  that  end  in  view. 

"COMPULSORY  PERFORMANCE  OF  SERVICE  UNDER  MANDATORY  INJUNCTION." 

Some  time  ago  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railwa^r  was  charged  with  contempt  and  punished.  Lennon  was  a  loco- 
motive engineer  m  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  engineers  of  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  line 
had  gone  out  on  a  strike  and  the  Brotherhood  had  requested  its  members  on  the 
Lake  Shore  not  to  haul  the  Ann  Arbor  cars.  The  Ann  Arbor  got  an  injunction 
against  the  Lake  Shore  and  its  employees,  prohibiting  them  from  refusing  to  haul 
its  cars.  Lennon  refused  to  take  a  car  from  the  Ann  Arbor  road,  though  ordered 
to  do  so.  Judge  Ricks  ordered  his  arrest  and  found  Lennon  guilty  of  violating 
the  injunction  in  refusing  to  haul  such  car,  adjudged  him  to  be  in  contempt,  and 
fined  him  |50  and  costs,  or  else  remain  in  jail  until  the  fine  should  be  paid.    Len- 
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non  took  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  denied.  He  then  appealed  to  the 
Sapreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States,  which  dismissed  the  appeal,  holding  that  it 
had  no  appellate  tarisdiction  in  the  case.  Then  he  went  to  the  circnit  court  of 
apjIfe&iB,  which  amrmed  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court,  wherefrom  he  obtained  a 
wnt  of  certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Court,  which aflBrmed  the  decision  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals.  Lennon  staid  in  jail  for  some  time,  but  finally  paid  his 
fine.  Such  *'  proceedings  for  contempt "  ought  to  be  fairly  looked  into,  whether 
the  road  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  or  not,  as  the  question  is  one  in  which  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  of  the  country  are  to-day  very  much  interested.  Such 
employees  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  for  acts  done  outside  of  the  pur- 
view of  the  court.  This  matter  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme  that  in  a  case 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  the  judge  of  the  court  enjoined  Mr.  Arthur, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  locomotive  engineers;  Mr.  Sarfi;ent,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  firemen;  Mr.  Clark,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  conductors;  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  trainmen;  Mr.  Ramsey,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  telegraphers,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Switch- 
men's Mutual  Aid  Association — all  heads  of  their  various  brotherhoods  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away — ^from  in  any  way  consulting  with  the  members  of  their 
brotherhoods  in  regard  to  the  question  of  wages,  or  the  hours  of  labor,  or  in  regard 
to  any  question  which  was  then  in  dispute. 

In  this  connection  I  will  read  a  memorandum  which  I  have  upon  injunctions  to 
restrain  strikes,  boycotts,  and  conspiracies  against  interstate  commerce. 

# 

"INJUNCTIONS    TO    BESTRAIN    STRIKES,    BOYCOTTS,  AND     CONSPIRACIES     AGAINST 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

"  Strikers  refusing  to  work,  and  intimidating  employees  by  threats  or  menaces 
to  prevent  them  from  continuing  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  or  employ- 
ment, will  be  enjoined.  (Lake  Erie  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bailey,  61  F.  R.,  494;  Wick 
China  Co.  v.  Brown,  164  Pa. ,  449;  McCandless  v,  O'Brien,  21  Pitts.  L.  J.  N.  S. ,  435; 
Perkins  t?. Rogg,  28  Ohio L.  J.,  32;  Murdock  v.  Walker,  152Pa.,595;  Coeur  d'Alene 
Consol.  Min.  Co.  v. Miners'  Union,  etc.,  51  F.R.,260.) 

"  Where  the  request  to  quit  was  accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  there  will 
be  bloodshed  and  riot,  an  injunction  was  allowed..  (N.  Y.,  L.  S.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v, 
Wenger,  17  Week.  L.  Bull.,  306.) 

"Interference  with  business  by  preventing  the  emplojnnent  of  sailors  for  a 
steamship  owned  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain  will  be  enjoined  on  the  ground  of 
preventiM  multiphcity  of  suits  and  inadequacy  of  remedy  at  law;  but  it  can  not 
De  granted  under  the  antitrust  law  in  a  suit  brought  by  any  party  except  the 
United  States  Government.     (Blindell  v.  Hagan,  54  F.  R., 40;  56  F.  R., 696.) 

*'  An  injunction  was  granted  against  displaying  banners  in  front  of  plaintiff's 
premises  calculated  to  injure  his  ousiness  and  to  deter  workmen  from  entering 
nis  employ.     (Sherry  v,  Perkins,  147 Mass.,  212.) 

**  An  injunction  was  granted  against  members  of  a  labor  xmion  who  boycotted 
plaintiffs  because  they  refused  to  reinstate  discharged  employees.  (Brace  Bros. 
V.  Evans,  6  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  Rep.,  168.) 

**  A  boycott  against  a  newspaper  for  publishing  *  patent  insides,'  which  reduced 
wages,  was  enjomed.    (Barr  v.  Essex  Irades  Council  (N.  J. ) ,  30  Atl.  Rep. ,  881 . ) 

•*  A  boycott  against  a  printing  office  for  refusal  to  unionize  the  same  and  pay 
laborers  union  prices,  was  enjomed.     (Casey  v.  Cinn.  Typ.  Union,  45  F.  R. ,  185. ) 

"A  court  of  chancery  can  enjoin  false  publications  tending  to  injure  trade. 
(CoUard  V.  Marshall  (1892),  1  Ch.,571.) 

"Printing  and  publishing  placards  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  workmen, 
as  a  part  of  a  scheme  to  prevent  work  and  destroy  the  value  of  plaintiff's  proj)- 
erty,  was  enjoined.     (Springhead  Spinning  Co.  v.  Riley,  L.  R.  6  Eq.,  551.) 

•*An  association  devoting  funds  to  support  striking  workmen  was  enjoined 
from  misappropriating  such  funds.  (Warburton  v.  Huddersfield  Ind.  Soc.  (1892) , 
IQ.  B.,213.) 

**  An  injunction  agcunst  libelous  circulars  denouncing  plaintiff's  workmen  as 
"scabs"  wUl  not  be  granted  where  it  is  not  shown  by  the  evidence  whether 
employees  were  comi)elled  to  leave  through  moral  suasion  or  by  intimidation,  or 
whether  alienated  customers  derived  their  information  from  the  circulars  or  from 
other  sources.     (Richter  v.  Journeyman  Tailors'  Union,  24  Ohio  L.  J.,  189.) 

"A  court  of  equity  will  prevent  a  combination  to  interfere  with  or  injure 

1>laintiff's  business  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  menace  of  harm  or  vio- 
ence.     (Sweeny  v,  Torrence,  11  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  Rep.,  497.) 

"Peaceable  persuasion  of  employees  to  quit,  and  paying  their  expenses,  and 
posting  in  the  union  labor  halls  the  names  of  contributors  to  the  funds,  was  not 
enjoined.     (Rogers  v,  Evarts,  17  N.  T.  Supp.,  264.) 
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"  If  there  is  no  irreparable  injury  and  the  strike  is  over,  the  dissension  of  the 
trial  court  in  refusing  to  grant  i)erpetual  injunction  will  not  be  reviewed.  (Rey- 
nolds V.  Everett,  67  Hun.,  294;  144  N.  Y.,  189.) 

"Where  plaintiff's  hands  were  enticed  away,  but  no  coercion  is  shown  to  be 
committed  or  intended,  an  injunction  was  refused.  (Johnston  Harvester  Co.  v, 
Meinhardt,  9  Abb.  N.  C,  893;  24  Hun.,  489.) 

"Equity  will  not  enjoin  a  blacklisting  of  employees.  (Worthington  v.  War- 
ing, 157  Mass.,  421.) 

"  Indictment  under  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  sections  5S99,  5440,  making 
it  criminal  to  obstruct  justice  in  the  Federal  courts  or  to  conspire  to  do  so,  not 
alleging  that  the  defendants  conspired  to  violate  the  injunction  of  the  court 
which  had  been  issued  or  to  interfere  with  its  proceeding's  and  not  alleging  notice 
to  the  defendants  of  the  pendency  of  proceedings  or  issue  of  injunction,  was 
invalid,  although  it  alleg^  a  conspiracy  to  intimidate  employers  to  discharge 
the  employees.     (Pettibone  v.  U.  S.,  148  U.  S.,  197.) 

"An  injunction  was  refused  to  prevent  i)ersecution  of  plaintiff's  company  by 
strikes,  boycotts,  or  violence,  or  intimidation,  as  no  threat  to  do  any  unlawful  act 
was  shown.     (Mayer  v.  Joumejnnan  S.  C.  Ass'n. ,  47  N.  J.  Eq. ,  519. ) 

"A  conspiracy  to  destroy  or  mjure  the  business  of  anower,  or  doin^  violence 
to  his  property  or  propeTtv  rights,  where  the  injury  is  threatened  and  imminent 
and  will  become  irreparable  to  the  suitor,  or  intimidation  of  workmen,  will  be 
enjoined;  but  in  this  case  an  injunction  was  refused  because  the  petition  did  not 
show  that  the  damages  would  be  irreparable,  and  failed  to  connect  the  defendaoits 
directly  with  the  damages  shown.  (Longshore  Pr.  and  Pub.  Co.  v,  Howell,  26 
Oreg.,  527;  28  L.  R.  A.,  464,  the  notes  to  which  make  up  most  of  this  brief.) 

"  Under  the  interstate  commerce  act,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  of  persons 
to  hinder,  obstruct,  or  interfere  with  the  business  or  management  of  any  inter- 
state railroad  company  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  violence  ag:ain8t  such 
railroad  companies  or  their  employees  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  will  be 
enjoined.  (Sou.  Cal.  R.  Co. v.  Rutherford,  62 F.  R.,  796;  U.S.  v. Workingmen's 
Amal.  Council,  54 F.  R. ,  994;  57  F.  R. ,  85;  U.  S.  v.  Elliott,  62  F.  R. ,  801 ;  U.  S.  V.  Agler, 
62F.R.,824;  C.C.andQ.R.Co.v.C.C.R.andN.R.Co.,34F.R.,481;  Toledo  A.  A. 
and  N.  M.  R.  Co.  v. Penn.  Co.,  54  F.  R.,  730, 746;  Farmers'  Loan  and  T.  Co.  v.  N.  P. 
R.Co.,60F.R.,808;  U.S.t;.r)ebs,64F.R.,724;  158  U.S., 564.) 

"  Under  the  antitrust  act,  a  conspiracy  and  combination  to  hinder  the  operation 
of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  will  be  enjoined.  (U.  S.  v,  Elliott, 
supra;  U.  S.  v.  Agler,  supra. ) 

"Prior  to  the  Unitea  States  antitrust  act,  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  had  not  equitable  jurisdiction  to  prevent  such  actd.  (U.  S.  r.  Agler,  supra, 
but  see  U.  S.  v.  Debs,  supra. ) 

"Arthur's  disclaimer  of  knowledge  of  a  prior  injunction  against  the  railroads 
and  their  employees  was  held  immaterial  to  the  question  of  the  injunction  against 
him.     (Toledo,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Penn.  Co.,  54  F.  R.,  730.) 

"  Employees  will  be  restrained  from  enforcing  rules  of  their  labor  union  which 
injure  tne  company  or  the  public,  and  they  need  not  be  made  parties  defendant. 
(Toledo,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  K.  Co.  v,  Penn.  Co.,  54  F.  R.,  746;  ex  parte  Lennon, 
64  F.  R.,  820;  150  U.  S.,  393.) 

"  In  the  Debs  Case,  supra,  an  injunction  was  granted  against  the  officers  of  the 
A.  R.  U.,  and  all  persons  combining  with  them,  to  desist  and  refrain  from  hinder- 
ing, obstructing,  or  stopping  any  of  the  business  of  certain  railroads  as  common 
carriers  of  passengers,  treight,  or  mails,  and  from  entering  the  premises  of  said 
roads  for  any  of  said  purposes,  and  from  compelling  or  inducing,  or  attempting 
to  compel  or  induce  by  threats,  intimidation,  persuasive  force,  or  violence,  any  of 
the  employees  to  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  any  of  their  duties  as  employees  on  any 
of  the  roads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  carrying  mails;  and  from  com- 
pelling or  inducing,  or  attempting  to  comx)€l  or  induce  by  threats,  intimidation, 
force,  or  violence  any  of  said  employees  to  leave  the  service,  and  from  preventing 
any  person  by  such  means  from  entering  the  service,  and  from  doing  any  act  in 
furtherance  of  any  conspiracy  or  combination  to  restrain  the  railroad  companies 
or  receivers  in  the  control  of  the  same,  and  from  ordering,  directing,  aiding, 
assisting,  or  abetting  any  i)erson  to  commit  any  of  said  acts.  Interference  by 
intimidation  or  force  with  receivers  in  the  management  of  a  railroad  preventing 
employees  from  working  is  a  contempt  of  court,  and  the  order  appointing  a 
receiver  in  effect  prohibits  any  disturbance  of  possession.  (Secor  v.  Toledo,  P. 
and  W.  R.  Ck).,  7  Diss.,  513;  King  v,  Ohio  and  M,  R.  Co.,  7  Biss.,  529;  Thomas  v, 
C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  R.  Co.,  62  F.  R.,  803.) 

"  The  order  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  preventing  the  hand- 
ling of  freight  of  certain  roads  was  contrary  to  the  interstate  commerce  act. 
(Waterhouse  v.  Comer,  55  F.  R.,  149.) 
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**The  United  States  anti-trust  law  does  not  apply  to  all  attempts  to  restrain 
commerce  between  the  States  by  strikes  and  boycotts,  bnt  applies  to  monopolies. 
(U.  S.  V,  Patterson,  55  F.  R.,  605.) 

**Any  interference  with  the  possession  of  receivers  by  attempts  to  control  the 
management,  or  cripple  the  property,  or  hinder  or  obstruct  its  operation,  or  intimi- 
date the  employees  or  x)ersons  desirous  of  obtaining  such  employment;  or  any  acts 
of  violence  directed  against  such  receiver  or  the  proi)erty  or  employees,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  conspiracy  to  cripple  the  operation  ox  the  business  intrusted  to  the 
receiver,  is  a  contempt  of  the  court  appointing  him  and  will  render  the  parties 
liable.  (Re  Higgins,  27  F.  R.,  443;  Frank  v.  Denver  and  R.  Q.  R.  Co.,  23  F.  R., 
757;  U.  S.  V,  Kane,  23  F.  R.,  748;  Arthur  v.  Cakes,  63  F.  R.,310;  Secor  v.  Tol.,P. 
and  W.  R.  Co.,  7  ^s.,  513;  King  v,  O.  and  M.  R.  Co.,  7  Biss.,  529;  Waterhouse  v, 
Conner,  55  F.  R.,149.) 

"A  request  to  engineers  of  a  railroad  not  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the 
strikers  was  a  threat  and  intimidation.     (Re  Boolittle,  23  F.  R. ,  544. ) 

"A  receiver  of  a  railroad  is  not  bound  by  an  agreement,  made  before  his 
appointment,  between  the  railroad  company  and  its  employees,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter are  not  to  be  discharged  except  for  cause,  to  be  determined  by  arbitrators. 
(In  re  Seattle,  L.  S.  and  E.  Ry.  Co.,  61  F.  R.,  541.) 

"An  injunction  to  prevent  discharge  because  member  of  labor  organization 
was  denied.     (Piatt  v.  Phila.  and  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  65  F.  R.,  660.) 

"A  boycott  bjr  the  members  of  trades  unions  or  assemblies  (which  term,  in  law, 
implies  a  combination  to  inaugurate  and  maintain  a  general  proscription  of  arti- 
cles manufactured  by  the  party  a^inst  whom  it  is  directed)  is  unlawful,  and 
may  be  enjoined  by  a  court  of  eqmty.  (Oxley  Stove  Co.  v.  Coopers*  Int.  Union 
of  if.  A.,  72  F.  R.,  695i  Hopkins  v,  Oxley  Stove  Co.  (same  case  on  appeal),  83  F. 
R.,912.) 

"A  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  loading  or  unloading  of  a  vessel,  except  bjr  such 
labor  as  may  be  acceptable  to  defendants,  may  be  enjoined,  though  no  i>articular 
overt  act  a^lnst  that  particular  vessel  is  alleged  or  proved.  (Elder  v.  White- 
sides,  72  F.  R.,  724.) 

"An  injunction  will  be  granted  where  members  of  labor  organizations  conspire 
unlawfully  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  business  of  a  corporation,  and 
to  compel  the  adoption  of  a  particular  scale  of  wages,  by  congregating  riotously 
and  in  large  numbers  at  and  near  the  works  of  the  corporations  for  tne  purpose 
of  preventing  persons,  not  members  of  said  organizations,  from  entering  the 
employ  of  the  corporation  or  remaining  therein,  by  intimidation,  consisting  in 
physical  force  or  injury,  actual  or  threatened,  to  person  or  property.  The  juris- 
oiction  of  equity  is  not  ousted  because  the  acts  complainea  of  may  also  be  the 
subject  of  indictment.  (Consolidated  Steel  and  W.  Co.  i\  Murray,  80  F.  R.,  811; 
Mackall  v.  Ratchf ord,  82  P.  R. ,  41 . 

"A  notice  to  the  foreman  of  the  shops  of  a  railroad,  requesting  him  to  stay  away 
from  work  until  the  strike  was  settled,  *  But  in  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an 
intimidation,*  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  stiiking  employees,  is 
a  threat  and  renders  him  guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  (Re  Wabash  R.  Co.,  24 
P.R.,217;  U.S.t;.Berry,24F.R.,780.) 

"An  injunction  can  not  make  men  continue  in  the  service,  and  an  injunction 
against  interference  with  the  employees  of  a  receiver  can  not  make  it  any  more  of 
a  contempt,  as  the  law  itself  imposes  an  injunction,  and  inj  urious  effects  are  caused 
by  injunctions,  creating  the  belief  that  it  is  not  an  offense  to  interfere  if  no 
injunction  was  issued.     (Ames  v.  Union  Pac .R.Co.,62F.R.,7.) 

"  The  marshal,  without  warrant,  properly  arrested  a  person  interfering  with  the 
management  of  a  railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  by  a^ttempting  to  induce  men 
to  quit  work,  but  as  the  prisoner  was  held  in  custody  for  a  month  without  exam- 
ination, he  was  released  on  habeas  corpus.  In  this  case  there  was  an  order  of 
court  directing  the  marshal  to  attack  all  x>ersons  interfering  with  the  possession 
of  the  receiver.     (Re  Acker,  66  F.  R.,  290.) 

"  Telegraphers  were  enjoined  from  interference  with  property,  operations,  or 
employees  of  the  receiver,  and  rules  were  issued  against  persons  interfering. 
(Telegraphers  v.  Comer,  unreported,  but  referred  to  m  Waterhouse  v.  Comer,  55 
P.  R.,149.) 

"  Where  the  receiver  refused  an  interchange  of  freight  on  account  of  a  boycott 
by  Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  but  rescinded  his  order  or  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  the  chief  of  the  brotherhood,  the  petition  for  injunction  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  file  for  future  action,  if  necessary.  (Beers  v.  Wabash,  St.  L.  and  P.  R. 
Co.,  34  P.  R.,  244.) 

"On  December  13,  1898,  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
issued  an  injunction  in  the  case  of  F.  L.  and  T.  Co.  v.  N.  P.  R.  Co.,  supra, 
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restradumg  the  employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  12,000  in  num- 
ber, from  *  combining  and  conspiring  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service 
of  the  receivers,  with  the  object  and  intent  of  crippling  the  property  in  their  cus- 
tody or  embarrassing  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  and  from  so  quitting  the  serv- 
ice of  said  receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  property  or  prevent 
or  hinder  the  operation  of  said  railroad.'  A  second  vnnt'of  injunctioh  was  issued 
December  22, 1898,  containing  in  addition  a  clause  enjoining  all  persons  from 
*  ordering,  recommending,  approving,  or  advising  others  to  quit  the  service  of  ttie 
receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  January  1, 1894,  or  at  any 
other  time.'  On  mature  consideration,  however,  this  extraor&iary  clause  was 
withdrawn  on  x>etition  of  the  principal  labor  organizations  among  the  employees. 
The  court,  however,  refused  to  modify  the  original  injunction  forbidding  the 
employees  from  quitting  the  service  of  the  receivers.  An  appeal  was  conse- 
quently carried  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  which,  October  1, 
1894,  overruled  the  court  below  on  the  ground  that  an  equity  court  should  not 
intervene  to  compel  the  effective  performance  of  a  contract.  (See  Arthur  v, 
Oakes,  63  F.  R.,  310.)  Said  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  that  decision:  '  It  would  be  an 
invasion  of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  to  remain  in  the 
X>ersonal  service  of  another.  One  who  is  placed  under  such  constraint  is  in  a 
condition  of  involuntary  servitude,  a  condition  which  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  declares  shall  not  exist  within  the  United  States  or  in  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction.  *  *  *  In  the  absence  of  le^slation  to  the  contrary,  the 
right  of  one  in  the  service  of  a  quasi  public  corporation  to  withdraw  therefrom  at 
such  time  as  he  sees  fit,  and  the  right  of  the  managers  of  such  a  corporation  to 
discharge  an  employee  from  service  whenever  they  see  fit,  must  be  deemed  so  far 
absolute  that  no  court  of  equity  will  compel  him,  against  his  will,  to  remain  in 
such  service  or  actually  perform  the  personal  acts  required  in  such  employments, 
or  compel  such  managers,  against  their  will,  to  keep  a  particular  employee  in 
their  service.'  *  "Whether  organized  labor  has  just  grounds  to  declare  a  strike  or 
boycott  is  not  a  judicial  question,'  said  Judge  Caldwell  in  his  able  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Oxley  Stove  Company  Case,  supra.  *  These  are  labor's  only 
weapons,  and  they  are  lawful  and  legitimate  weapons;  and  so  long  as  in  their 
use  there  is  no  force  or  threats  or  violence,  or  trespass  upon  persons  or  proi)erty, 
their  use  can  not  be  restrained.  Laborers  are  not  wards  of  chancery.  A  court 
of  chancery  has  no  more  authority  to  interfere  with  labor  organizations  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  than  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  corporations 
and  trusts  and  other  combinations  of  capital  in  the  conduct  of  their  business;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  a  boycott,  as  lon^  as  each  side  is  orderly  and  peaceful, 
they  must  be  i)ermitted  to  terminate  their  struggle  in  their  own  way,  without 
extending  to  one  party  the  adventitious  aid  of  an  injunction.' " 

I  know  of  nothing  more  exasperating  to  the  wage  worker  than  the  apparent 
arbitrary  action  of  the  courts  in  the  issuance  of  mandatory  injunctions  in  this 
class  of  cases  and  subsequent  proceedings  for  contempt. 

This  use  of  the  injunction  nils  many  of  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  coxmtry  with  great  alarm.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprise 
to  Englishmen  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  the  court  is  strained  in 
this  respect.  An  injunction  is  never  issued  there  without  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion. In  this  country  it  seems  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  particularly  whenever  an 
employer  desires  to  get  the  influence  of  the  court  thrown  into  the  scale  in  his 
favor  when  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  workmen  arises.  Whatever  war- 
rant there  may  be  for  the  Federal  courts  to  interfere  in  disputes  between  the 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees,  it  is  straining  power 
for  the  Federal  judges  to  interfere  in  those  disputes  which  are  simply  between 
those  engaged  in  ordinary  industrial  pursuits  and  their  employees.  It  is  bring- 
ing the  Federal  judiciary  into  disrepute,  and  if  something  is  not  done  to  curb  this 
unjustifiable  act  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Feder^  judges  it  will  surely  bring 
disaster  to  our  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  a  railroad  employer  or  manager,  anticipating  a  difficulty 
which  is  apparently  about  to  take  place,  rushes  to  a  friendly  court.  I  want  to 
state  just  for  a  moment  in  regard  to  this  Lennon  case.  It  is  stated  that  the  judge 
in  this  case  was  at  his  home  in  Cleveland  and  w^as  summoned  by  telegraph;  was 
rushed  through  in  the  special  car  of  the  corporation  to  Toledo;  went  to  the 
offices  of  the  railroad  company,  where  the  railroad  officials  presented  their  side  of 
the  case  to  him  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  railroad  corporation,  and  where 
also  he  issued  the  injunction,  and  the  first  knowledge  that  the  men  had  of  the  action 
was  when  the  injunction  was  served  on  them.  They  had  no  opportunity — ^there 
was  no  chance  for  them  to  say  a  word,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to 
explain  to  the  court.  The  court  took  the  one  side  at  once  and  threw  its  whole 
influence  to  the  railroad. 
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This  commission  will  give  the  railroad  employees,  through  their  representa- 
ttves,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  they  wul  convince  yon  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  needs  the  most  careful  consideration  on  your  part.  This  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  every  wage  worker  in  the  country.  Their  representatives  will 
fairly  present  this  question  to  you.  There  ou^ht  to  be  a  law  prohibiting  courts 
of  the  United  States  from  enforcing  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  for 
personal  service  by  writs  of  injunction.  The  following  bill  to  to  this  effect  has 
been  suggested: 

^^A  BILL  to  prohibit  courts  of  the  United  States  from  enforcing  the  specific  i)erformance  of 
contracts  for  personal  service  by  writs  of  injunction  or  other  legal  proceedings. 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  no  jud^  of  any  court  of 
tiie  United  States  shall  enforce  or  attempt  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of 
any  labor  contract,  or  contract  expressed  or  implied,  for  continuous  personal  serv- 
ice by  the  writ  of  injunction  or  any  other  legal  process  whatever:  Provided, 
That  the  right  of  action  at  common  law  for  damages  for  breach  of  such  contracts 
is  not  hereby  abridged." 

Though  since  the  passage  of  the  arbritration  bill  of  June,  1898,  I  seriously 
doubt  ii  any  Federal  judge  will  ever  undertake  again  to  force  men  against  their 
will  by  injunction. 

I  do  not  come  here — ^neither  will  the  railroad  employees  through  their  repre- 
sentatives come  here — and  say  that  there  are  not  circumstances  under  which  a 
railroad  employee  is  just  as  much  bound  to  continue  his  employment  as  is  a  pilot 
on  board  ship  in  a  dangerous  sea  way.  A  railway  engineer  dissatisfied  witn  the 
terms  of  his  employment  has  no  business  to  leave  a  train  load  of  passengers  out 
on  a  prairie.  A  freight  engineer  has  no  right  to  leave  his  train  in  a  position 
where  it  endangers  the  lives  of  others.  There  is  right  and  reason  in  all  things. 
The  railway  employee  recognizes  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  is  performing  a  pub- 
lic service,  and  to  that  extent  he  is  a  public  servant;  that  the  railroad  is  per- 
forming a  public  service  and  he,  as  a  servant  of  the  railroad,  owes  a  duty  to  the 
public  whicn  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  industrial  pursuits  do  not.  l^e  man 
engaged  in  the  cotton  factory,  the  man  engaged  in  any  ordinary  vocation,  can 
leave  his  employment  at  any  time,  at  any  hour,  and  in  any  way,  and  the  public 
can  not  properly  question  his  right  to  do  that;  but  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  and 
the  raOroad  employee  the  great  overpowering  third  party,  the  public,  has  certain 
rights,  and  the  railway  employees  recognize  those  rights.  In  that  respect  I  think 
they  differ  from  other  organizations  or  employments.  They  stand  on  a  different 
plane,  occupy  a  different  relation  to  the  public;  and  as  the  general  public  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  them  certain  service,  they  must  have  equal  right  to  demand 
and  expect  from  Congress  such  measures  of  protection  as  are  warranted.  If  not 
provided  for  by  the  National  Government  they  are  practicallj^  without  such  pro- 
tection. Questions  concerning  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  industrial  pursuits 
are  largely  matters  "for  the  several  States  to  deal  with. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  Bojral  Commission 
on  Labor,  whose  investigations  began  May  1,  1891,  and  whose  final  report  was 
submitted  June,  1894,  in  two  volumes,  the  majority  report  signed  by  nineteen  and 
the  minority  by  four  commissioners.  Their  work  is  comprised  in  65  blue  books, 
25  being  taken  up  with  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  In  addition  to  these  reports, 
the  blue  book  contains  separate  statements  of  the  individual  views  of  certain 
members  of  the  commission  of  much  interest  and  value. 

I  will  read  the  propositions  stated  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  the  minority 
report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Labor: 

**  Let  us  apply  these  principles  (previously  considered  by  Sir  Frederick  in  his 
minority  report)  to  some  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  trade  disputes.  I  submit  the 
following  propositions  as  being  fairly  deducible: 

' '  ( 1 )  Neither  an  arrangement  for  a  strike,  immediate  or  contingent,  among  work- 
men in  any  trade,  nor  an  agreement  for  a  lockout  among  masters,  is  an  enforceable 
contract;  out  neither  is  in  itself  punishable  or  wrongful. 

"(2)  A  strike  (or  lockout)  begun  without  breach  of  any  existing  contract  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  wronrful  act. 

"(3)  But  if  a  strike  is  oegrun  by  stopping  work  in  breach  of  an  existing  con- 
tracty  the  employer  probably  has  a  right  of  action  against  the  promoters  of  a 
str&e  for  procurmg  tnat  breach  of  contract.  A  workman  would  have  the  same 
ri^ht  against  anyone  who  procured  his  employer  to  dismiss  him  in  breach  of 
existing  terms,  either  individually  or  by  way  of  general  lockout.  And  generally 
whatever  can  be  said  of  a  workman's  freedom  to  choose  his  employer  may  be  said 
of  an  employer's  freedom  to  choose  his  workmen. 
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were  objectionable.  They  either  wonld  not  be  possessed  of  the  technical  skill 
requisite,  or  they  wonld  not  be  disinterested.  Disinterestedness  and  symxxathy, 
as  well  as  acquaintance  with  the  technicalities  involved  in  the  dispute,  are  indis- 
pensable qualities  for  a  successful  arbitrator. 

The  main  obstacle  to  compulsory  State  arbitration  is  the  absence  of  a  body  of 
law  on  which  decisions  could  be  based. 

Arbitration  in  trade  disputes  must  be  suffered  to  develop.  It  can  not  be  manu- 
factured and  its  growth  can  not  be  forced;  and  the  author  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  compulsory  State  arbitration,  in  the  absence  of  a  body  of  law  on  which 
to  base  decisions,  is  impossible.  Voluntary  State  arbitration  which  did  not  base 
its  awards  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  trade  and  the 
district,  wotud  not  be  accepted.  There  must  be  found  competent  and  disinter- 
ested arbitrators,  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  x>articu- 
lar  industry  involved  in  the  dispute,  acquainted,  too,  with  the  practical  work  and 
technicalities  of  true  industry.    (Pages  81^-47.) 

The  question  of  industrial  remuneration  is  next  considered. 

Mr.  Giffin  put  in  evidence  some  interesting  figures,  showing  the  average  annual 
income  of  the  adult  male  laborer  to  be  £60,  and  of  laborers  of  every  age  and  sex 
£48;  and  stated  that  of  a  total  national  income  of  £1 ,500,000,000  about  £633,000,000 
was  appropriated  to  the  manual  laborers  in  the  form  of  wages,  as  against 
£867,000,000  appropriated  otherwise. 

But  a  very  larffe  portion  of  the  £867,000,000  represents  wages  other  than  the 
wages  of  manual  labor;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  exceptions  men- 
tioned, the  main  statement  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  and  approidmate  showing  of 
the  relative  income  derived  by  the  labor  of  England. 

Thereujwn  follows  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  rate  of  wages 
should  be  fixed  by  law — either  specifically  or  by  fixing  a  minimum  price — and  the 
author  says  that  **  the  large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  all  classes  in  the 
industrial  world  concurred  in  expressing  emphatic  disapproval  of  State  action  in 
fixing  the  rates  of  wages." 

But  although  the  workers  desire  the  Government  to  do  nothing  toward  fixing 
the  rates  of  wages  as  a  Government,  they  want  it  to  do  a  great  deal  as  an 
employer  of  labor.  All  the  socialist  and  trade-union  representatives  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  Government  ought  to  lead  rather  than  follow  the  market  in 
determining  the  wages  of  its  own  employees;  it  should  pay  the  full  trade-union 
rates,  and  ^ould  take  care  that  its  contractors  did  the  same.  This  point  was 
brought  very  prominency  forward  by  the  socialists,  who  must  have  felt  that  the 
grievances  of  Government  employees  in  regard  to  their  low  scale  of  wages  con- 
stituted a  standing  argument  against  their  favorite  doctrine  that  industrial  func- 
tions are  better  discharged  by  political  than  by  purely  industrial  bodies. 

Profit  sharing  is  discussed  m  the  light  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  com- 
mission. This  IS  a  device  for  mi  limizing  the  fiuctuations  in  the  profits  and  wages 
themselves  by  throwing  them  upon  a  third  fund  created  for  that  purpose,  in 
which  both  iMirties,  employer  and  employee,  have  an  equal  interest.  Thus  wages 
are  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  profits  are  also  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  what  is  left  is 
divided  between  the  wage  and  profit  earners  respectively. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  scheme  is  to  work  at  all  neither  profits  nor  wages  must  be 
fixed  so  high  as  to  leave  nothing  in  the  third  fund  to  be  divided.  So  much  as  to 
sharing  the  profits.  But  how  about  sharing  the  losses?  Will  the  workmen  share 
losses  as  well  as  profits?  The  fact  is  that  the  authors  of  such  schemes  have  never 
provided  any  machinery  by  which  losses  are  to  be  shared.  Every  system  yet  pro- 
pounded presupposes  an  established  and  successful — ^profitable— business. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr.  Giffen  pointed  out  that  profit  sharing  was 
unlikely  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of  industrial  remuneration. 

There  are  at  present  a  total  number  of  77  profit-sharing  firms,  the  largest  being 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  which  employs  only  nonunionist  workers. 
The  plan  of  this  company  in  its  details  is  merely  a  means  of  insuring  against 
strikes  and  trade  unionism.  The  workmen,  however,  supjport  it,  because  the 
company  pays  the  full  rate  of  trade-union  wages,  and  there  is  i\othing  to  gain  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  bonuses,  if  any. 

It  is  clear  that  the  natural  attitude  of  trade  unionism  is  hostile  to  profit  sharing. 

There  is  to  be  noted  a  certain  kinship  between  profit  sharing  proper  and  the 
following  methods  of  remumeration:  Cooperative  production,  where  the  workers 
monopolize  both  profits  and  management;  industrial  partnership,  where  they 
share,  but  do  not  monopolize  them;  gain  sharing,  or  associated  piecework,  where 
groups  of  men  share  in  such  portion  only  of  the  profits  as  is  derived  from  economy 
of  laoor,  and  piecework  proper,  where  individuals  are  paid  according  to  the  value 
of  their  work.    All  these  are  methods  of  payment  by  result,  and  therefore  out  of 
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a  different  fimd  from  the  wages  which  are  advanced  before  the  resnlt  is  achieved. 
For  this  reason  it  is  the  natural  instinct  of  the  trade  unions  to  opx)ose  them;  the 
evidence  given  by  their  representatives  before  the  commission  proves  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  they  generally  do  so.    (Pages  48^. ) 

The  subject  of  "  Hours  of  labor  "  comes  next.  It  is  asked.  Whence  comes  tiie 
demand  for  a  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor?  The  demand  does  not  represent 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  workers.  It  does  not  proceed  from  any  of  the  6,000,000 
nonunion  workers,  who,  whether  from  principle  or  force  of  circumstances,  do  not 
demand  any  system  of  industiial  regulation  whatever.  It  does  not  proceed  from 
aU  even  of  the  1,000,000  trade  unionists.  Thus,tiie  representatives  of  the  organ- 
izations of  hand  nail  makers,  of  nut  and  bolt  makers,  of  coox>ers,  and  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Oi)erative8'  Union,  informed  the  commission  that  neither  employers  nor 
employed  could  exist  under  any  si^stem  of  regulations  that  prevented  them  from 
maMng  up  in  good  times  for  their  losses  incurred  in  periods  of  depression.  In 
some  cases,  moreover,  where  the  union  officials  are  in  favor  of  regulating  and 
reducing  the  hours,  the  members  themselves  are  opposed  to  it.  Thus,  Mr.  Trow, 
representing  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
said  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  employer,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
union  executive,  to  introduce  an  eight-hour  day  in  his  works,  had  recently  failed, 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  the  men,  who  positivelv  refused  to  work 
under  the  new  arrangements.  In  most  unions,  finally,  where  tnere  is  a  majority 
of  members  in  favor  of  regulation,  there  is  a  strong  minority  against  it.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  however,  it  seems  that  the  principle  of  depriving  the  individual  of 
his  full  freedom  of  contract  in  settling  his  hours  of  labor  is  accepted  by  the  bulk 
of  the  trade-unionists  of  the  country. 

Second,  as  Mr.  Mann  pointed  out,  such  freedom  is  irrevocably  lost  already 
inasmuch  as  modem  business  establishments  can  be  conducted  only  on  the  basis 
of  uouformity  in  the  men's  hours  of  labor.    The  individual  has  practically  no 
voice  in  determining  how  long  he  is  to  work;  he  must  work  either  the  same  hours 
as  his  fellows  or  not  work  at  all. 

That  is  true,  but  the  author  omits  to  remark  that  a  proper  law  prescribing  the 
hours  of  labor  would  take  into  account  the  whole  "modem  business  establish- 
ment," and  would  fix,  say,  an  eight  or  ten  hour  day,  applying  to  every  workman 
therein. 

One  can  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  want  of  unanimity  among  British  work- 
men of  which  the  author  speaks  shows  conclusively  how  clearly,  among  English 
workmen,  subsistence  presses  uxK>n  wages;  for  if  large  masses  of  men  demand 
freedom  to  contract,  say,  for  a  fifteen  or  eighteen  hour  day  of  labor,  they  do  so,  in 
fact,  under  compulsion  of  hunger  or  the  fear  of  it.  Does  such  a  sentiment  obtain 
in  the  United  States?    Certainly  not. 

The  commission  seem  to  approve  of  the  general  plan  of  empowering  the  local 
authorities  of  each  district  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  to  make  provision 
for  reg^nlating  the  hours  of  and  portion  of  a  trade  within  such  jurisdiction  on 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  workers  concerned.     (Pa^s  67-84. ) 

"  The  employers'  liability  act "  of  1893  anticipated,  m  some  degree,  the  report 
of  the  commission  upon  this  branch  of  its  inquiry. 

According  to  the  common  law,  the  liability  of  masters  with  respect  to  the  i)er- 
sonal  saf etv  of  their  servants  was  considered  to  arise  solely  from  tne  terms  of  the 
contract  of  service.  And,  in  the  absence  of  express  provisions  to  the  contrary, 
every  such  contract  was  held  to  imply  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  master 
to  exercise  due  care  to  associate  his  servants  with  competent  persons  as  mates 
and  sux)eriors.  But  here  the  master's  responsibility  was  held  to  cease.  Provided 
that  he  had  exercised  due  care  in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  his  staff,  he  was 
not  held  liable  for  the  results  of  their  subse<^uent  actions  toward  one  another. 
The  al)sence  of  such  liability  was  expressed  in  positive  language  in  the  well- 
settled  doctrine  of  **  Common  employment "  and  of  "  Fellow-servants." 

The  extension  of  employers'  liaoility  to  cases  of  pure  accident  is  supported  on 
the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  somebody  must  suffer,  and  the  work  that  occasioned 
the  accident  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer,  it  is  more  just  for  the  employer 
to  suffer  than  the  worker.  The  pleas  of  acquiescence  and  contributory  negligence 
are  of  a  quibbling  nature  and  are  provable  on  such  flimsy  grounds  as  to  be  a 
source  of  great  injustice. 

Various  modifications  of  the  law,  objections  to  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
law,  are  considered;  also  the  practice  of  "  contracting  out;"  that  is  to  say,  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  whereby  the  workman  renounces  the  rights  conferred  on  him 
by  the  act,  and  often  his  common-law  rights  also,  to  be  indemnified  for  injury. 
(Pages  85-100.) 
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'  *  Factory  acts  "  were  Inveetigated  and  considered .  These  acts  relate  to  sanitation . 
safety  and  accidents,  methods  of  x>aying  employees,  **  sweating/*  employment  of 
women,  ''young  persons,"  and  children,  etc.,  and  npward  of  sixty  amendments 
were  proposed  by  witnesses.    (Pages  101-125.) 

In  Chapter  V  the  socialistic  questions  are  passed  in  review:  Gtovemment 
employment  as  a  sabstitnte  for  private  employment;  nationalization  of  mines, 
railways,  and  canals;  municipalization  of  land,  water,  and  gas  supplies,  tram- 
ways, dwelling  houses,  hospitals,  docks,  factories  and  workeuaops,  etc. — ^in  fact, 
the  whole  brood  and  spawn  of  notions  and  isms  fathered  by  all  the  dreamers 
abroad,  from  Fourier  to  Karl  Marx,  and  from  Henry  Greorge  and  Bellamy  to  Peffer, 
at  home. 

The  extension  of  the  direct  functions  of  the  State  to  the  various  industrial  func- 
tions is  advocated  on  two  distinct  grounds:  (1)  That  employment  by  purely  indus- 
trial firms  is  inferior;  and  (2)  that  it  is  insufficient. 

To  make  the  State  the  sole  employer  of  labor,  the  sole  landlord,  and  the  sole 
capitalist  is  the  ultimate  good  of  the  socialist;  and  as  a  step  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  that  good  witnesses  representing  these  ideas  informed  the  commission 
that  the^  desired  to  organize  Skll  local  industries  under  municipal  and  county 
authorities.  They  even  considered  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  State  should 
enter  into  x)06se6sion  of  all  mines,  with  a  view  to  intrusting  their  management  to 
the  county  councils  and  confiscating  the  mining  royalties;  should  buy  out  the 
railroad  and  canal  companies,  with  a  view  to  managing  them  directly  through  a 
public  dep€U*tment.  Further  than  that,  thev  believed  that  the  more  wealthy 
municipalities,  at  least,  should  at  once  proceed  to  purchase  the  land  in  the  towns 
and  suburbs  for  the  letting  of  small  holdings  to  laborers;  to  buy  out  the  water, 
gas^  and  street  rfulroad  or  tramway  companies;  to  build  artisans*  dwellings;  to 
entirely  8upi)ort  and  control  the  hospitals;  to  purchase  and  administer  all  doclra, 
and  to  st^  factories  and  workshops  for  doing  the  work  which  they  would 
otherwise  give  to  contractors. 

In  relation  to  Government  ownership  and  control  of  railroads,  Mr.  Mann  testi- 
fied that  the  State,  **  instead  of  consulting  the  interests  of  a  body  of  shareholders, 
should  aid  both  at  making  traveling  expenses  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  also  at 
releasing  railway  employees  from  the  long  hours  and  other  hardships  which  they 
are  at  present  called  ui)on  to  endure.'* 

Mr.  Webb's  evidence  was  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Hyndman  expressed  himself  as  follows:  **  The  first  industry  that  the  State 
should  take  over  is  the  raQways.  They  are  the  great  highways  of  the  counixy, 
but  they  have  been  converted  by  capitalist  Houses  of  Commons  in  the  past  from 
being  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  community  to  beine  worked  in  those  of  share- 
holders and  directors.  The  cost  of  the  acquisition  oy  the  State  of  this  vast 
property  would  probably  amount  to  about  £1,100,000,000,  but  the  money  would 
oe  well  spent.  On  becoming  possessed  of  the  means  of  transport  the  State 
should  at  once  proceed  to  reduce  its  cost.  The  New  York  Central  Railway,  for 
example,  comx)ares  very  favorably  in  this  respect  with  the  London  and  Northwest- 
em.  During  1891  the  average  train  loads  on  the  former  line  were  250  tons,  and  the 
working  expenses  285  pence  "per  ton  per  mile;  whereas  on  the  latter  the  average 
train  loads  were  only  65  tons,  while  the  working  expenses  amounted  to  658  x)ence 

§er  ton  per  mile.  Yet  the  New  York  Central  pays  higher  wages  than  the  Lon- 
on  and  Northwestern,  and  at  the  same  time  cluurges  less  than  one-third  as  much 
for  its  fares." 

Yes,  true;  but  the  witness  forgot  to  observe  that  the  New  York  Central  is  not 
a  Gk)vemment-owned  railway,  and  that  the  low  rates  are  the  natural  result  of 
competition. 

*  *  The  worker's  sole  object, "  says  the  author,  "  is  to  get  more  wages  for  less  work. 
The  socialist  may  prove  that  State  employment  ought,  logically,  to  enable  him  to 
get  what  he  wants.  But  will  it?  Or,  rather,  since  the  State  is  idready  a  very 
large  employer  of  labor,  does  it?  A  review  of  the  large  portion  of  the  evidence 
that  related  to  the  employees  of  the  Government  will  enable  the  reader  to  supply 
the  answer." 

The  evidence  referred  to,  given  by  the  socialists  themselves,  is  a  curious  jumble 
and  medley  of  facts  unrelated  to  the  conclusions  drawn  and  openly  contradicting 
their  own  theories,  as  the  author,  in  his  running  criticism,  abundantly  shows. 

The  author  proceeds  to  review  the  evidence  touching  the  various  kinds  of 
*'  municipal  ownership  "  as  proposed  by  the  socialists. 

As  to  General  Government  ownership  and  control  of  industries  the  discussion  is 
endless,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  In  regard  to  Government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  in  the  United  States  the  discussion  ought  to  be  concluded,  at  least 
for  the  present,  if  facts  are  to  govern  the  decision. 
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Note,  for  example,  a  statement  recentl]^  prepared  by  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce 
Oommission,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  submitted  August 
27,  1894. 

**  The  freight  rates,"  says  thia  statement  (page  7) , ''  in  the  United  States  are,  in 

general  terms,  only  five-eighths  of  those  charf^ed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  a 
ttle  less  than  one-half  of  those  which  prevail  in  Great  Britain."  As  shown  else- 
where in  this  statement,  the  railways  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  largely 
owned  and  operated  by  Government.  In  Belgium,  71.81  per  cent  of  the  railway 
mileage  is  both  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government;  in  Denmark,  76.96  per 
cent  so  owned  and  operated;  m  France,  16.89  per  cent;  in  Norway,  95.67  per  cent; 
in  Portugal,  37.86  per  cent;  in  Prussia,  including  Finland,  50.75  per  cent;  in 
Sweden,  88.69  x>er  cent;  while  in  Austria-Hungary,  89.98  per  cent  of  the  mileage  is 
owned  and  73.35  per  cent  operated  by  the  Government;  and  in  Germany,  SS.42  -por 
cent  is  owned  and  89.52  per  cent  is  operated  by  the  Government.     (Page  6.) 

See  in  this  statement  a  mass  of  iniormation  compiled  under  "  Views  of  various 
writers. "    ( Page  9  et  seq. ) 

The  unemployed. — ^How  can  employment  be  provided  was  another  question 
investigated  by  the  commission.  A  wide  diversity  of  views  was  expressed  by  the 
witnesses,  some  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  national  control  labor  bureau, 
others  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  others  the  formation  of  labor  colonies, 
etc.     (Pages  150-174.) 

Mr.  John  Bums,  the  prominent  labor  leader,  urged  the  Government  to  utilize 
the  18,000  offices  as  employment  bureaus — a  sample  of  the  general  socialistic  ten- 
dency so  prone  to  look  to  the  Government  in  every  stress  and  emengency.  (See 
his  article  in  Nineteenth  Century  for  December,  1892.) 

There  is  little  in  this  i>art  of  the  testimony  that  is  relevant  to  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

Some  special  subjects — ^mines  and  quarries,  transport  trades,  agriculture,  labor 
departments,  and  labor  councils — are  reviewed,  and  we  come  finally  to  the— 

liecommendations  of  the  commUsion, — ^As  the  result  of  its  inquiries  the  commis- 
sion have  issued  a  blue  book,  containing  two  principal  reports,  one  signed  by  19  and 
the  other  by  4  of  its  members,  and  the  recommendations  contained  in  these  reports 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  majority  of  the  commission  recom- 
mend an  amendment  to  section  7  of  the  **  Conspiracy  and  protection  of  proi)erty 
act"  of  1875,  relating  to  "  picketing,"  so  as  to  read,  **  uses  or  threatens  to  use  vio- 
lence to  such  other  person,"  instead  of  **  uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  such  other 
person." 

Ajs  to  arbitration,  the  majority  desire  to  emi)ower  municipal  and  county  coun- 
cils to  establish  industrial  courts  to  decide  questions  arising  out  of  existing  con- 
tracts or  trade  customs;  to  give  one  of  the  central  government  departments  an 
adequate  staff,  with  adequate  means  to  procure,  record,  and  circulate  information 
relating  to  the  work  of  voluntary  conciliation  boards,  and,  by  advice  and  assist- 
ance,  to  promote  their  more  rapid  and  universal  establishment;  and  to  give  a  pub- 
lic department,  on  receipt  of  a  sufficient  application  from  the  parties  interested 
or  from  local  conciliation  boards,  power  to  appoint  a  suitable  x>erson  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  local  boards  or  with  assessors 
appointed  by  the  employers  and  workmen  concerned. 

With  reference  to  hours  of  labor,  the  majority  propose  to  jfive  a  secretary  of 
state  ijower  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  any  mdustry  wmch  he  may  certify 
to  be,  in  his  opinion,  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health.  Such  orders  they  consider 
would  be  final  if  protected  persons — ^i.  e.,  women,  young  persons,  and  children  are 
concerned — ^but  as  regards  adult  males,  the  orders  should  lie  for  a  certain  time 
upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  belore  becoming  law. 

A  minority  of  the  commission  refer  to  employers'  liability,  and  declare  that  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1893  embodied  the  reforms  which  they  were  disposed  to  recommend.  They  say 
that  they  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  wage-earner  oeing  allowed  to  "  contract  out " 
in  return  for  some  individual  advantage — **  a  privilege  contrary,  as  they  assert; 
to  the  whole  principle  of  our  industrial  legislation." 

It  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  the  commission  were  silent  upon  the  above 
su^ect. 

Upon  the  factory  act,  etc.,  the  majority  express  the  opinion  that  an  act  should 
be  passed  compelling  every  owner  of  workshops  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  fit- 
ness of  his  premises  and  of  the  workshops  of  outworkers  to  be  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  especially  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  of  clothing,  books,  and  cheap 
furniture,  and  in  case  of  bakehouses  and  laundries.  They  also  recommended 
that  young  persons  be  prohibited  from  working  overtime  in  certain  trades. 
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With  reference  to  state  and  municipal  employment  the  minority  reconmiended 
that  all  pnblic  bodies  giving  employment  shonld,  in  explicit  and  widely  advertised 
notice,  adopt  the  eight-hour  day;  trade-union  conditions  and  a  minimum  wage  of 
21s.  per  week;  the  express  binding  of  public  contractors,  where  such  are  employed, 
to  adopt  the  same  conditions;  the  establishment  of  a  dock  and  harbor  board  com- 
posed of  represerftatives  of  the  London  county  council,  the  town  council  of  West- 
nam,  and  other  public  bodies  concerned,  of  the  shipowners  and  of  the  dock  labor- 
ers, with  power  to  take  over  and  administer  the  dock  and  wharves  below  London 
Bridge,  etc. 

The  majority  would  seem  to  have  made  no  recommendation  upon  this  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  unemployed,  the  majority  consider  that  public  authori- 
ties should  hold  overwork,  leeded  but  not  urgent,  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
employment  in  times  of  depression.  The  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  recom- 
mend the  undertaking  of  public  works  of  a  useful  character,  full  wages  being 
paid  to  the  employed;  the  'exx)erimental  establishment  of  labor  colonies,  and  the 
grant  of  old-age  pensions. 

In  the  matter  of  mines  the  minority  recommend  the  passage  of  an  eight-hour 
law  and  the  increase  of  the  inspection  force  by  the  addition  or  practical  working 
miners  or  miners*  agents.  s 

Upon  this  subject  no  reconamendation  of  the  majority  appears. 

As  to  transport  trades,  the  majority  reconmiend  the  amendment  of  the  law,  so 
that  the  wives  of  seamen  may  receive  their  husbands'  pay  fortnightly  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  the  pay  due;  the  minority  recommending,  among  other  things, 
a  weekly  payment  of  two-thirds  the  pay  due. 

With  reference  to  agriculture,  the  minority  recommended  Pai'liament  to  confer 
upon  parish  councils  in  Great  Britain  the  same  power  of  providing  cottages  as  is 
possessed  by  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland  and  by  town  councils  tnroughout  the 
Kingdom,  and  to  make  compulsory  the  laborers'  (Ireland)  act  of  1881. 

The  majority  are  silent  upon  this  topic. 

Finally,  touching  the  functions  of  the  labor  department,  the  majority  recom- 
mended the  engagement,  under  the  department's  direction,  of  a  staff  of  skilled 
investigators  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  formation  of  a  census 
of  occupations;  the  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  favoring  the  foundation  of  a  new 
department  with  many  additional  and  enlarged  functions. 

"!Z7i€  liability  of  railroads  to  employees  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  latter  in 
the  performance  of  duty  ^^  and  the  '*  extent  of  the  modification  by  statute  of  com- 
mon-law rule  as  to  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants;  legislation  of  States  thereon 
and  the  effect  thereof,  etc."  Upon  this  point  I  will  preface  my  remarks  by  this 
statement:  that  so  far  as  railroad  employees  are  concerned  there  is  hardly  a  case 
in  which  they  are  interested,  suit  for  damages  or  any  other  matter,  which  does 
not  ultimately  reach  the  Federal  courts,  and  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  not  in  some  way  undertake  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  matter  or  to  control 
it,  the  existing  state  of  affairs  will  continue,  which  is  that  in  almost  every  court 
of  the  United  States — ^Federjd  courts  of  the  United  States — ^there  seems  to  be  a 
different  rule;  there  is  no  uniformity  whatever  upon  the  subject. 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  railroads  and  other  carriers  is  not  a  subject 
upon  which  I  care  to  dwell.  That  will  be  done  by  those  representatives  of  labor 
who  are  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  subject.  I  desire,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  call  your  attention  to  section  9  of  the  arbitration  act,  as  follows: 

**  Sec.  9.  That  whenever  receivers  appointed  by  Federal  courts  are  in  the  i)OS- 
session  and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees  upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  such  courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  employment,  through  the  officers  and  representatives  of  their  asso- 
ciations, whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  no  reduction  of  wages  shall 
be  made  by  such  receivers  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon  notice 
to  such  employees,  said  notice  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the  hearing 
upon  the  receivers'  petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all  customary 
bulletin  boards  along  or  upon  the  railway  operated  by  such  receiver  or  receivers. 

I  have  undertaken  to  compile  a  statement  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  law, 
or  the  interpretation  which  nas  been  made  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  liability  of 
the  employer,  particularly  for  acts  done  by  a  fellow-servant,  also  by  defective 
appliances.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  investigating  this  subject,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  the  following  statement: 

AUTHORITIES  UPON  THE  LAW  OF  DAMAGES  CAUSED  FROM  INJURIES  RECEIVED  (1) 
BY  NEGLIGENCE  OF  A  FELLOW-SERVANT  AND    (2)  BY  DEFECTIVE  APPLIANCES. 

1.  The  negligence  of  a  felloxo-servant . — To  constitute  fellow-laborers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  which  protects  the  master  from  responsibility  for  injuries 
sustained  by  one  servant  through  the  wrongful  act  or  carelessness  of  another,  it 
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is  not  necessary  that  the  servant  causing  and  the  servant  sustaining  the  injury 
shall  both  be  engaged  in  precisely  the  same,  or  even  similar  acts,  nor  need  their 
work  be  the  same.  The  negligent  servant  may  be  sui)erior  to  the  injured  servant, 
in  his  grade  of  emplojrment.  (Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  v,  Beid,  3  Macq.,  295;  Blake 
t?.  Me.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  67  Me.,  60;  Lawlevv.  A.  R.  R.  Co.,63  Me.,463;  Albrov.Aga- 
wam  Can.  Co.,  6  Cush.,75;  Thayer  v,  St.  L.  A.,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  22  Ind.,26;  Hoinagle 
V,  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  Co.,  55  N.  Y.,  608;  Malone  v.  Hathaway,  64  N.  Y.,  5; 
Peterson  v,  Whitebreast  C.  and  M.  Co.,  5  Iowa,  673;  McLean  r.  Blue  Point  Gravel 
M.  Co.,  51  Cal.,  255;  Collier  v,  Steinhart,  51  Cal.,  116;  O'Conner  v.  Roberts,  120 
Mass.,  227;  Zeigler  v.  Day,  123  Mass.,  152;  Shanck  t?.  N.  C.  R.  Co.,  25  Md.,  462; 
Brown  v.  Maxwell,  6  Hill,  592.) 

A  common  laborer  conveyed  to  and  from  his  labor  by  the  railroad  company 
employing  him  is  a  coemployee  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  train  conveying 
lum.  (Kan.  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Salmon,  11  Kan.,  83;  Gillshannon  v.  Stony  Brook  R. 
Co.,  10  Cush.,  298;  Seaver  v.  B.  and  M.  R.  Co.,  14  Gray,  466;  Tunney  v.  Midland 
R.  Co.,  1  L.  R.  C.  P.,  291;  Russell  v.  Hudson  R.  R.  Co.,  17  N.  Y.,  134.) 

A  fellow-servant  is  anyone  who  serves  and  is  controlled  by  the  same  master. 
Common  employment  is  service  of  such  kind  that,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
sagad^,  all  who  engage  in  it  may  be  able  to  foresee  when  accepting  it  that, 
through  the  carelessness  of  fellow-servants,  it  may  probably  expose  them  to 
injury.     (Mc Andrews  v.  Bums,  30  N.  J.  L.,  117.) 

A  proper  test  is,  whether  the  negligence  of  one  servant  was  likely  to  inflict 
injury  on  another.  (Valtez  v.  O.  and  M.  R.  Co.,  85  111.,  500;  C.  and  A.  R.  Co.  v. 
Murphy,  53111.,  336.) 

In  Biinois  it  is  held  that  when  servants  are  not  associated  together  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  where  their  employment  does  not  require  cooperation,  and 
does  not  result  in  mutual  contact  or  oring  them  together  in  such  relation  that 
they  may  exercise  tmon  each  other  an  influence  promotive  of  safety  or  caution, 
the  reason  of  the  rulemaking  those  in  different  departments  coemployees  does  not 
apply.  (C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Sevett,  45  111.,  197;  Ryan  v.  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Co., 
60  111.,  171;  T.  W.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  O'Conner,  77  HI.,  391;  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Co.  v, 
Moranda,  93  111.,  302.) 

A  carpenter  working  as  such  for  a  railway  company,  while  being  conveyed  to 
or  from  his  work,  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  employees  running  the  train  or 
repairing  the  track.     (O'Donnell  v.  Allegheny  V.  R.  Co.,  59  Pa.  St.,  239,) 

A  conductor  being  conveyed  on  his  employers'  railroad,  under  instructions  to 
proceed  to  a  certain  x)oint  and  there  take  charge  of  a  train,  is  a  fellow-sei'vant  of 
those  who  have  the  management  of  the  cars  in  which  he  is  riding.  (Manville  v, 
C.  and  T.  R.  Co.,  11  Ohio  St.,  417.) 

If  the  parties  are  subject  to  the  same  general  control  and  the  employment  is  a 
conmion  one,  the^r  are  coservants,  althougn  engaged  in  separate  and  distinct  depart- 
ments of  the  service.  (Ohio  and  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Hammersley,  28  Ind.,  371;  Col.  and 
Ind.  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Arnold,  31  Ind.,  174;  Slattery  v.  T.  and  W.  R.  Co.,  23  Ind.,  81; 
Whaalan  v.  M.  R.  and  L.  E.  R.  Co.  8  Ohio  St. ,  249;  Ry .  Co.  v.  Lewis,  33  Oh.  St. ,  196; 
Hodgkins  v.  Eastern R. Co.  119  Mass., 419;  Foster  v.  Minn.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  14  Minn., 
360;  Coon  v.  Syracuse  and  U.  R.  Co.,  5  N.  Y.,  492;  Banlec  v.  N.  Y.  and  H.  R.  Co., 
59  N.  Y.,  356;  Sammon  v,  N.  Y.  and  H.  R.  Co.  62  N.  Y.,  251;  Kielley  r.  Belcher 
S.  M.  Co.,  3Sany.,  500;  Cooper  v,  M.  and  P.  D.  C.  R.  Co.,  23  Wis.,  668;  C.  and  A. 
R.  Co.  V.  Murphy,  53  111.,  336;  St.  L.  and  S.  E.  R.  Co.  v.  Britz,  72  111.,  256.) 

Where  one  railway  company  runs  trains  on  the  track  of  another  the  servants 
of  either  company  are  not  coservants  of  the  servants  of  the  other.  (Smith  v. 
N.  Y.  and  H.  fe.  Co.,  19  N.  Y.,  127;  Carroll  v,  M.  V.  R.  Co.,  13  Minn.,  30;  N.  and 
C.  R.  Co.  V.  Carroll,  6  Heisk,  347;  Sawyer  t?.  R.  and  B.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.,370;  C.  R.  R. 
Co.  V.  Armstrong,  49  Pa.  St.,  186.) 

Servants  of  subcontractor  building  bridges  on  line  of  railway  are  not  coservants 
of  those  operating  the  road  and  managing  trains.  (Donaldson  v.  Miss,  and  Mo. 
R.  Co.,  18 Iowa,  280.) 

Servants  of  a  contractor  and  those  of  a  subcontractor  are  not  coservants. 
(Goodfellow  V.  B.  H.  and  E.  R.  Co.,  106  Mass.,  461;  Corley  v.  Harris,  11  Allen, 
118;  Abrahams  v,  Reynolds,  5  H.  and  N.,  142;  Murphy  v.  Corolli,  3  H.  and  C,  462; 
Riley  v.  State  L.  S.  S.  Co.,  29  La.  Am.,  791;  Svenson  v.  S.  S.  Co.,  57  N.  Y.,  108; 
Young  V.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  80  Barb.,  229;  Murray  v.  Currie,  6  L.  R.  C.  P., 24;  Hunt 
V.  Pa.  R.  Co.,  51  Pa.  St.,  475;  Hass  v.  Phila.  and  S.  M.  S.  Co.,  88  Pa.  St.,  269.) 

Engineers  and  brakemen  are  in  the  same  class  or  line  of  employment  and  fellow- 
servants.  (L.  and  N.  R.  Co.  v,  Robinson,  4  Bush,  507;  Sherman  v,  Roch.  and  S.  R. 
Co.,17N.  Y.,153.) 

So  are  a  brakeman  and  a  switch  tender.  (Slattery  v,  T.  and  W.  R.  Co.,  23  Ind., 
81.) 
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So  are  a  car  repairer  and  an  engine  driver  having  charge  of  a  switch  engine. 
(C.  and  A.  R.  Co.  v,  Mnrphy,  53  III.,  336.) 

So  are  laborers  on  a  construction  train  and  the  conductor  of  the  same  having 
charge  of  them.     (C.  and  A.  R.  Co.  v.  Keefe,  47  111.,  108.) 

So  is  a  person  employed  to  couple  cars  and  the  engineer  and  conductor  having 
charge  or  them.     ( Wifson  v.  Madison,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  18  Ind.,  226.) 

So  are  the  engineer  of  a  general  train  and  the  hands  employed  in  loading  and 
unloading.  (Ohio  and  Miss.  R.  Co.  v,  Tindall,  13  Ind.,  366;  contra,  Dobbin  v.  R. 
and  D.  R.  Co.,  81  N.  C,  446 .^ 

So  are  the  master  machinisc  having  charge  of  the  machinery  and  control  of  the 
engineers  and  firemen  on  the  ridlroaa.     (Fort  v.  M.  Pac.  R.  (Jo.,  2  Dill.,  259.) 

§o  are  a  trackman  to  follow  passenger  trains  in  a  hand  car  and  see  that  the  track 
is  in  order  and  the  managers  of  the  train.     ( Coon  v.  S.  and  V.  R.  Co. ,  5  N.  Y. ,  492. ) 

So  are  those  running  a  passenger  train  and  a  laborer  employed  to  gravel  new 
and  unfinished  track.    (Boldt  v.N.  Y.C.andH.R.  R.Co.,18  N.  Y.,432.) 

Unless  they  are  subject  to  the  same  general  control,  the  fact  that  they  are 
engaged  in  the  same  common  pursuit  does  not  make  them  coservants.  (Svenson 
V. S. S.  Co., 57  N.  Y.,  108;  Abrahams  v,  Reynolds,  5  H. and  N.,  142.) 

An  express  agent  in  the  employ  of  an  express  company  is  not  a  coemployee  of 
the  train  hands  on  the  train  on  which  he  travels.  (Yeomans  v.  C.  C.  S.  Kav.  Co. , 
44Cal.,71.) 

At  common  law,  the  employer  is  not  liable  for  damages  for  injuries  caused  to 
an  employee  by  his  fellow-servant.  Statutes  of  States  seek  to  define  what  is  a 
fellow-servant  and  to  limit  the  class.  Thus,  at  common  law,  the  engineer  and 
fireman  of  a  locomotive  engine  are  fellow-servants,  and  their  common  employer, 
the  reread  company,  is  not  liable  to  either  for  the  negligence  of  the  other. 

So,  at  common  law,  a  car  inspector  is  a  fellow-servant  with  a  freight  brakeman 
and  therefore  the  common  employer  is  not  liable  to  the  brakeman  for  the  negli- 
gent act  of  the  the  inspector.    (See  Reno  on  "  Employer's  liability  acts,"  p.  113. ) 

Recovery  from  injuries  from  negligence  of  coservants  is  only  precluded  as 
against  the  common  employer;  the  rule  does  not  apply  as  to  strangers.  (Busch 
v.  Buffalo  C.  R.  Co.,  29  Hun.,  112.) 

Where  the  owners  of  two  steamboats  agree  to  divide  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
season  they  are  partners,  but  the  crew  of  either  boat  are  not  fellow-servants  of 
the  crew  of  the  other.    (Connolly  v.  Davidson,  15  Minn.,  519.) 

Roadmaster  having  charge  of  repairs  to  a  culvert  is  a  coservant  with  the  work- 
men repairing  same.    (Lawley  v.  Androscoggin  R.  Co.,  62  Me.,  463.) 

A  ia'ain  hand  Is  not  a  fellow-servent  of  a  person  who  was  engineer,  conductor, 
superintendent,  and  master  of  a  gravel  and  material  train,  and  nad  entire  charge 
of  that  branch  of  the  business  on  a  section,  with  power  to  employ  and  discharge 
men.    (Dobbin  v.  R.  and  D.  R.  Co.,  81  N.  C,  446.) 

"When  the  servant,  by  whose  negligence  other  servants  of  the  common  employer 
have  received  injury,  is  the  alter  e^o  of  the  master  and  to  whom  everything  has 
been  left,  his  negligence  is  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  for  which  the  latter  is 
liable.  (Malone  v.  Hathaway,  64  N.  Y.,5;  Corcoran  v.  Holbrook,  59  N.  Y.,  517; 
Murphy  v.  Smith,  19  C.  B.  N.  S. ,  361 ;  Laving  v.  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  Co. ,  49  N.  Y. , 
521;  Siegel  v.  Schantz,2  T.  and  C.  (U.  Y.),353;  Wright  v,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  28 
Barb.,  80;  Flike  v.  B.  and  A.  R.  Co.,  53  N.  Y.,  551;  Brothers r.  Carter,  52  Mo.,  373; 
Allen  V.  New  Gas  Co.,  1  L.  R.  Ex.  D.,  251;  Grizzle  v.  Frost,  3  F.  and  F.,  622;  Mun- 
son  V,  Oriental  Pr.  Wks.,  11 R.  I.,  187;  Brickner  v.  R.  R.  Co.,  46  N.  Y.,  672;  Brab- 
bitts  V,  R.  R.  Co.,  38  Wis.,  289;  Tarlant  v.  Webb,  18  C.  B.,  797;  Ford  v.  Fitchburg 
R.  Co.,  110  Mass.,  240;  Kelly  v.  Norcross,  121  Mass.,  608;  also  see  Hough  v.  Tex. 
and  Pac.  R.  Co.,  100  U.  S.,  213;  especially  note  in  Law  Ed.,  612.) 

An  engineer  on  one  train  is  a  fellow-servant  of  a  conductor  of  another  train  on 
the  same  road.     (Oakes  v,  Mase,  165  U.  S.,  363.) 

A  conductor  and  hands  on  a  work  train  and  a  section  foreman  in  charge  of  a 
hand  car  are  fellow-servants  of  a  laborer  on  the  hand  car  under  the  orders  ot  such 
foreman  when,  through  their  negligence,  he  is  injured  by  a  collision  of  the  train 
with  the  hand  car.     (Martin  v.  A.,T.  and  S.  F.  R.  Co.,  166  U.  S.,  339.) 

A  railroad  company  is  not  re(^uired  to  adopt  extraordinary  tests  for  discover- 
ing defects  in  a  locomotive  boiler  or  any  of  its  machinery,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  an  employee  to  show  that  the  injury  received  was  caused  by  the 
master's  negligence.     (Tex.  and  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Barrett,  166  U.  S.,617.) 

A  master  is  responsible  to  servant  for  carefulness  and  competency  of  coserv- 
ants. (Neb.  Ry.  Co.  v.  McDaniels,  107  U.  S.,  454;  27  Law  Ed.,  605;  note  to  Baugh 
case,  37  Law  Ed.,  778.) 

A  brakeman  on  a  regular  train  of  a  railroad  and  the  conductor  of  a  wild  traiu 
on  the  same  road  are  feUow-eervants,  and  the  railroad  company  is  not  reeponsible 
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for  injuries  happening  to  the  former  by  reason  of  a  collision  of  the  two  trains. 
(Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Poirier,167  U.  S.,48.) 

The  law  of  Kansas  making  a  railroad  company  liable  to  an  employee  for  the 
neglija^ence  or  mismanagement  of  other  employees  of  the  same  company  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  (Mo.  Pac.  Ry.  Co. 
V.  Mackey,  127  U.  S.,  205.) 

The  courts  have  declared  the  following  fellow-servants: 

A  freiffht-train  engineer  and  a  yard  clerk.  (N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  R.  Co.  v.  Hyde, 
56  Fed.  Rep.,  188.) 

One  who  takes  the  number  of  each  car  and  locomotive  engineer.  (Beuhring  v, 
C.  and  O.  R.  Co.,  37  W.  Va.,  502.) 

A  railroad  fireman  of  one  train  and  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  another  train. 
(Cole  V,  No.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  12  Pa.  Co.  Ct.,  573;  Enright  r.  T.,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  R. 
Co.,  98  Mich.,  409.) 

A  conmion  day  laborer  and  brakeman  and  engineer.  (Mo.  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Haw- 
bly,  154  U.  S.,  349;  38  Law  Ed.,  1009,  and  manv  cases  cited  in  footnote.) 

A  railroad  engineer  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  one  who  is  in  the  exclusive  employ 
of  a  coal  company.    (C!ent.  R.  of  N.  J.  v.  Stoermer,  51  Fed.  Rep.,  518.) 

A  gripman  on  a  cable  car  and  the  crew  of  a  wrecking  tram  are  not  fellow- 
servants.    (West  Chicago  S.  R.  Co.  v,  Dwyer,  57  111.  App.,  440.) 

Some  more  cases  as  to  who  are  fellow-servants  are  collected  in  a  footnote  to 
Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  v,  Keegan,  100  U.  S.,  259;  40  Law  Ed.,  418.  Also  footnote  to  B. 
and  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Baugh,  37  Law  Ed.,  p.  773.) 

The  engineer  and  fireman  of  a  locomotive  running  alone  and  without  any  train 
attached  are  fellow-servants  of  the  railroad  company.  (B.  and  O.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Baugh,  149  U.S.,  368.  See  extensive  notes  on  Iowa  and  Miss,  employee's  liability 
act  in  9  Am.  and  Ens.  R.  Cas.  (U.  S.),  9  and  97.) 

Damages  received  by  a  laborer  in  a  roundhouse  through  the  negligence  of  an 
engineer  in  blowing  down  the  engine  can  not  be  recovered  under  the  Massachu- 
setts statute.     (Perry  v.  Old  Colony  R.  R.  Co.,  41  N.  E.  Rep., 289.) 

A  car  cleaner  engaged  inside  a  passenger  coach  on  a  side  track;  another  coach 
was  kicked  against  it  at  an  unusual  rate  of  speed  bv  a  switching  crew;  damages 
awarded  for  injury  done  to  such  car  cleaner.  (Mitchell  v.  N.  P.  R.  R.  Co. ,  70  Fed. 
Rep.,  15.) 

The  constitutional  provision  of  Mississippi  abrogating  assumption  of  risk  theory 
does  not  license  recklessness  or  carelessness  by  the  employees  and  give  them  a 
claim  to  comx>en8ation  for  injuries  thus  suffered.  (Buckner  v,  R.  and  B.  R.  R. 
Co.,  18  So.  Rep.,  449. 

A  car  repairer  working  in  a  separate  yard  from  a  "hostler"  is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  of  such  hostler,  nor  of  the  switchman  in  such  other  yard,  particularly 
while  on  a  car  under  orders  to  proceed  to  another  place  and  assist  in  repairing 
damages  caused  by  a  wreck.  (San  Antonio  and  A.  P.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Keller,  32  S.  W. 
Rep.,  847.) 

A  wiper  in  a  roundhouse  who  was  injured  while  assisting  in  coaling  an  engine 
by  its  being  negligently  removed  by  a  co-employee  can  recover  damages,  and  the 
receiver  of  the  rwlway  company  is  within  the  provisions  of  the  Minnesota  "fel- 
low-servant act."    (Mikkelson  v,  Truesdale,  65  « .  W.  Rep. ,  260. ) 

Both  the  conductor  and  eng^eer  of  a  train  are  the  superiors  of  a  brakeman  on 
the  same  train,  and  the  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  such 
brakeman  in  a  collision  cau'^ed  by  the  negligence  of  the  conductor  in  running  his 
train  in  a  depot  yard  at  night  without  a  sufficient  headlight.  (Crisswell  v,  Mon- 
tana Central  Ry.  Ck)., 42  Pac. Rep.,  767.) 

A  hostler,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  the  engines  into  the  roundhouse  and  take 
them  out  when  necessary,  and  a  boiler  washer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  boilers 
ot  the  engine  so  as  to  fit  them  for  further  service,  are,  as  a  matter  of  law,  fellow- 
servants.    (M.  K. and  T. Ry.  Co.  v.  Whittaker, 33  S.  W.  Rep.,  716.) 

The  employer's  act  of  Alabama  makes  a  carrier  liable  for  negligence  of  co-em- 
ployees, without  reference  to  the  care  and  diligence  used  by  the  carrier  in  the 
selection  of  its  employees.    ( Culver  v.  Ala.  Md .  Ry .  Co. ,  18  Sou.  Rep. ,  827. ) 

A  carrier  is  liable  in  damages  for  death  of  an  engineer  who  was  killed  in  a  col- 
lision caused  by  his  engine  running  into  an  unlighted  switching  engine  moving 
around  in  the  yards.    (San  Ant.  anoA.  P.  R.  R.  Co. ,  v.  Harding,  33  S.  W.  Rep. ,  373. ) 

A  brakeman  of  a  railway  company  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  his  fore- 
man; held  that  the  carrier  was  not  responsible,  as  the  brakeman  and  the  foreman 
of  the  drill  crew,  of  which  the  brakeman  was  a  member,  are  fellow-servants. 
(Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Keegan,  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  269.) 

An  engineer  directed  a  brakeman  to  put  on  the  brake,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  deceased  to  obey  such  direction,  upon  which  the  train  was  wrecked  and 
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brakeman  killed.    The  engineer  and  brakeman  are  not  fellow-fiervants  and  the 
carrier  is  liable.     (Tex.  Cent.  Ry.  Ck).  v.  Frazier,  84  S.  W.  Rep.,  664;  86  ib.  432.) 

A  switch  engineer  who  had  no  authority  or  control  over  a  switchman,  but  who 
belonged  to  the  same  crew,  by  negligence  causes  an  injury  to  the  switchman. 
The  carrier  is  not  liable  as  these  employees  were  fellow-servants.  (Gulf,  C.  and 
S.  F.  Ry.  Co.,  V,  Warner,  35  S.  W.  Rep., 364.)  In  this  decision  the  court  defined 
fellow  servants  to  be:  Employees  who  are  engaged  in  a  common  service,  in  the 
same  grade  of  employment,  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and 
working  to  a  common  purpose. 

The  master's  liability  does  not  depend  upon  ^pradations  in  the  employment 
The  test  is,  the  servant  must  be  employed  in  different  departments,  which  in 
themselves  are  so  distinct  and  separate  as  to  preclude  the  probability  of  contact 
and  of  danger  of  injury  by  the  negligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  serv- 
ant in  the  other  department.     (Sou.  Pic.  Cfo.  v.  McGill,  44  Pac.  Rep.,  302.) 

The  master  owes  a  servant  entering  his  employment  the  duty  to  provide  a 
reasonably  safe  place  to  work  in,  to  provide  reasonably  safe  tools,  appliances,  and 
machinery,  to  employ  safe  and  competent  coservants,  and  to  adopt  anapromulgate 
safe  and  proper  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  (North.  Pac.  Ic.  R.  Co.  v. 
Peterson,  16  Sup.  Court  Rep. ,  843. )  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  a  day  laborer  on  an  extra  gang  on  a  hand  car  and  a  foreman  of 
the  gang  are  fellow-servants. 

For  using  in  a  negligent  manner  a  defective  appliance  furnished  by  the  master 
the  latter  might  be  liable  if  a  coemployee  were  thereby  and  in  consequence 
thereof  injured.  As  the  master  furnished  the  defective  appliance  it  would  be  no 
answer  to  say  that  it  was  negligently  used.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  master 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  negligent  use  of  a  proper  appliance.  (North.  Pac. 
R.  R.  Co.,  V.  Charles,  16  Sup.  Ct.  Sep.,  849.) 

The  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas  does  not  apply  to  street  railroads,  as  they  are 
not  **railroad  corporations."    (Riley  v,  Galv.  City  Ry.  Co.,  35  S.  W.  Rep.,  826.) 

A  superintendent  of  a  convict  camp  and  a  convict  are  not  fellow-servants,  as 
the  convict's  servitude  was  involuntary.  (Buckalew  v,  Tenn.  C.  and  I.  Co.,  20 
Sn.  Rep.,  606.) 

If  the  superintendent  of  a  log  company  and  vice-principal  negligently  and 
improperly  directed  the  plaintiff  to  work  on  the  log  deck  with  him  without  giving 
him  necessary  or  proper  warning  or  instruction  as  to  the  danger  and  hazard  of 
working  there,  for  the  lack  of  wMch  he  got  injured,  this  must  be  regarded  as  the 
negligent  act  of  the  defendant,  for  which  it  would  be  liable.  (Klochinski  v.  Sholes 
Lumber  Co.,  67  N.  W.  Rep.,  934.) 

A  conductor  directing  and  controlling  the  movements  of  a  train  is  a  vice-prin- 
cipal of  the  master,  and  not  a  fellow-servant  of  his  brakeman.  (Spencer  v.  Brooks, 
25S.E.Rep.,480.) 

A  carrier  is  liable  for  a  defective  ladder  on  a  freight  train  because  of  which  a 
freight  conductor  was  injured,  where  by  the  use  of  ordinary  care  it  could  have  been 
known  that  the  ladder  was  in  such  condition.  (HI.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Billiard,  37 
S.W.Rep.,75.) 

A  train  dispatcher  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  trainmen  in  charge  of  a  train;  but 
a  local  tele^aph  operator  at  the  station,  who  receives  and  delivers  the  orders  of 
the  train  dispatcher  is  a  fellow-servant  of  such  trainmen.  (Oreg.  S.  L. and  U.N. 
Ry.  Co.  V, Frost,  74  Fed.  Rep.,  965.) 

A  motorman  on  an  electxic  car  and  the  track  repairer  in  employ  of  the  same 
corporation  are  fellow-servants.  (Landquist  v.  Duluth  St.  Ry .  Co. ,  67  N.  W.  Rep. , 
1006,) 

A  conductor  of  a  train  used  in  connection  with  a  bridge  gang  is  not  a  fellow 
servant  of  members  of  the  bridge  gang  under  the  *'  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas." 
(M. K. and  T. Ry.  Co.  v. Hines, 40  S.  W. Rep.,  152.) 

A  boss  directing  an  act  in  the  execution  of  his  dutv  merely  as  foreman  of  a  gang 
and  coemployee  of  the  injured  employee,  is  not  liable  for  damages.  (Maher  v. 
Thropp,  35  Ati.  Rep.,  1057.) 

The  head  of  a  gang  of  workmen  who  has  charge  of  a  particular  dex>artment  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  is  a  fellow-servant  with  the  workmen  in  his  gang — 
following  the  Baugh  Case.     (Coulson  v.  Leonard,  77  Fed.  Rep. ,  538. ) 

A  shift  boss  in  a  mine  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  a  man  under  his  employ. 
(McMahon  v,  Ida  Mining  Co.,  70  N.  W.  Rep., 478.) 

A  master  violates  his  duty  and  is  guilty  of  culpable  negligence  whenever,  with- 
out warning,  he  exposes  his  servant  knowingly  to  a  risk  or  injury  which  is  not 
obvious  and  was  not  known  to  the  servant.     (Gorven  i\  Bosh,  76  Fed.  Rep.,  549.) 

A  conductor  is  a  fellow-servant  with  a  brakeman  and  other  servants  on  a  train, 
not  a  vice-principal.    (Jackson  v,  N.  and  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  27  S..E.  Rep.,  278.) 
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An  overseer  of  Gk>yemment  fortifications  in  personal  charge  of  the  work  is  not 
a  fellow-servant  with  a  laborer  in  his  hire.     (Atkins  v.  Field,  36  Atl.  Rep. ,  375. ) 

A  conductor  and  an  engineer  on  a  train  are  not  fellow-servants  under  the  fellow- 
servant  act  of  Texas.     (Culpepper  v.  Int.  and  Q.  N.  R.  R.  Co. ,  40  S.  W.  Rep. ,  386. ) 

**  Common  service "  means  tne  i)articular  thing  or  work  being  performed  for 
the  employer,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  out  of  which  it  grew,  jointly,  by 
the  employees  sought  to  be  held  fellow-servants.  So,  members  of  two  different 
train  gangs,  attached  to  two  different  trains,  are  not  in  a  '*  common  service,"  and 
therefore  are  not  fellow-servants.  (Patterson  v,  Houst.  and  Tex.C.R.R.Co.,40 
S.W.Rot.,443.) 

The  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas  is  constitutional.  (Mo. ,  K.  and  Tex.  Ry.  Co.  v, 
Hannig,  41  S.  W.  Rep. ,  196. ) 

An  employee  of  an  American  railway  company  on  a  train  i*unning  from  Ver- 
mont to  a  point  in  Canada  is  killed  within  the  territory  of  Canada.  The  circuit 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  declared  that  his  legal  representatives  could 
sue  in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  law  of  Canada  making  the  carrier  liable 
whether  the  injury  was  caused  by  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  or  not  should  be 
the  law  of  the  case.    (Boston  ana  Me.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  McDuffey,  79  Fed.  Rep.,  934.) 

A  member  of  a  gang  doing  the  same  work  and  receiving  the  same  pay  as  other 
members  of  the  gaujg,  but  who  exercises  authority  over  the  gang,  is  still  a  fellow- 
servant.  (Moore  Lirve  Co.  v,  Richardson  Adnex,  28  S.  E.  Rep.,  834;  Railway  Co. 
V.  Becker,  39  S.  W.  Rep.,  358;  Hunter  v,  K.  C.  and  M.  Ry.  Co.,  85  Fed.  Rep., 379.) 

Statutes  of  a  State  as  to  fellow-servants  do  not  encroacn  upon  Federal  authority, 
and  constitute  the  laws  of  the  State  which  Federal  courts  are  bound  to  administer 
in  suits  arising  within  the  State.  (Hunter  v.  K.  C.  and  M.  Ry.  and  Br.  Co.,  85 
Fed.  Rep.,  379;  C,  M.  and  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co.  v.  Solan,  169  U.  S.,  133.) 

A  foreman  of  a  section  gang  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  men  belon^ng  to  the 
gpang  under  him,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  under  his  control  and  direction  in 
uie  performance  of  their  duties.  (St.  L.,  I.  M.  and  S.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Rickman,  45  S. 
W.  Kep.,66.) 

When  an  injury  is  caused  partly  by  the  negligence  of  a  feUow-servant,  and 
partly  by  the  failure  of  the  master  to  provide  the  servant  a  reasonably  safe  place 
at  which  to  work,  the  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant  will  not  exonerate  the 
master.     (Stucke  v.  Orleans  R.  R.  Co. ,  23  Sm.  Rep. ,  342. ) 

In  this  State  (Illinois) ,  in  order  that  one  servant  should  be  the  fellow-servant  of 
another,  their  duties  must  be  such  as  to  bring  them  into  habitual  association,  so 
that  they  may  exercise  a  mutual  influence  upon  each  other  promotive  of  proper 
caution.     (Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  v.  Ligas,  50  N.  E.  Rep. ,  225. ) 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  courts  have  indulged  in  much  refinement  of  rea- 
soning on  the  question  of  who  are  fellow-servants,  and  that  the  grounds  on  which 
many  decisions  have  been  based  on  either  side  of  the  question  are  not  altogether 
satisfactqry.     (Walker  t?.  Gillett,  52  Pac.  Rep. ,  442. ) 

A  vice-principal  for  whose  negligence  an  employee  will  be  liable  to  other 
employees  must  be  either — First,  one  in  whom  the  emx)loyer  has  placed  the  entire 
ch^ge  of  the  business,  or  of  a  distinct  branch  of  it,  giving  him  not  mere  authority 
to  superintend  certain  work  or  certain  workmen,  but  control  of  the  business,  and 
exercising  no  discretion  or  oversight  of  his  own;  or,  secondly,  one  to  whom  he 
delegates  a  duty  of  his  own  which  is  a  direct,  personal,  and  absolute  obligation, 
from  which  nothing  but  performance  can  relieve  him.  (Prevost  v.  Citizens'  Ice 
and  Refrigerating  Co. ,  40  Atl.  Rep. ,  88. ) 

In  all  the  cases  decided  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  statute  requiring  operators  of 
mines  to  employ  mine  bosses,  it  is  held  that  these  mine  bosses  are  fellow-servants 
with  the  miners  and  employees  in  the  mines.  (Williams  v.  Thacker  C.  and  C.  Co. , 
80  S.  E.  Rep.  (W.  Va.),  107.) 

A  winchman  operating  the  engine  and  a  member  of  a  stevedore  gang  are  not 
fellow-servants.  (The  Liisnacrieve,  87  Fed.  Rep.,  570.)  But  where  the  re^lar 
winchman  is  absent  and  a  common  laborer,  like  the  libelant,  was  at  the  winch, 
then  the  temporary  winchman  is  a  fellow-servant  with  the  stevedores.  (The 
Anaces,  87  Fed.  Rep.,  665.) 

f .  Defective  appliances, — ^A  master  is  liable  to  his  servant  for  injuries  resulting 
from  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  of  which  he  might  have  known  by  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  care.  (Bier  v.  Standard  Mfg.  Co. ,  130  Pa. ,  446;  East  St.  Louis 
Pach  and  P.  Co.  v.  McElroy ,  29  111.  App. ,  504;  Union  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Fray,  43  Kans. , 
750;  Dutzi  v.  Geisel,  28  Mo.  App.,  676;  Donaline  v.  Enterprise  R.  Co.,  82  S.  C,  299; 
Washington  and  G.  R.  Co.  v.  McDade,  135  U.  S.,  554  (34,  235),  18  Wash.  L.  Rep., 
526;  Southwest  Virginia  Imp.  Co.  v,  Andrew,  13  Va.  L.  J.,  634, 17  Wash.  L.  Rep., 
609;  Humphrews  v.  Newport  News  and  M.  V.  Co.,  33  W.  Va.,  135,  89  Am.  and 
£ng.  R.  Cas.,  868;  Hoffman  v,  Dickinson,  31  W.  Va.,  142;  Kaspari  v.  Marsh,  74 
WS.,  662.) 
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An  employer  does  his  duty  when  he  provides  in  snch  manner  as  is  fairly  and 
reasonably  prudent  and  safe,  and  when  he  furnishes  appliances  which,  although 
not  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  may  be  used  without  danger.  (McCombs  v. 
Pittsburg  and  W.  R.  Ck).,  130  Pa.,  182;  Ballard  v,  Hitchcock  Mfg.  Co.,  51  Hun,  188; 
Kaye  v.  Bob  Roy  Hosiery  Co.,  51  Hun,  519;  Lehigh  and  W.  Coal  Co.  v,  Hages,  5 
L.  R.  A.,  441, 128  Pa.,  294;  Carlson  v.  Phenix  Bridge  Co.,  55  Hun,  485;  Galveston, 
H.  and  S.  A.  R.  Co.  v.  Garrett,  73  Tex.,  262.) 

An  employee  is  warranted  in  acting  upon  the  assumption  that  machinery  which 
he  is  required  to  use  is  safe  and  adapted  to  the  service  in  which  he  and  it  are 
employed.  (Galveston,  H.  and  S.  A.  R.  Co.  v.  Garrett,  73  Tex.,  262;  Covey  v.  Han- 
nibal and  St.  J.  R.  Co. ,  27  Mo.  App. ,  170;  Bowers  v.  Union  Pac.  R.  Co. ,  4  Utah,  215. ) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  use  reasonable  diligence  to  guard  against  the  risk 
of  accident  to  nis  employees,  and  to  make  such  reasonable  repairs  or  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  such  risk.  (McDonald  v.  Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  and  O. 
R.  Co.,  41  Minn.,  439.) 

A  servant  can  not  recover  for  an  injury  resulting  from  defective  machinery  or 
appliances  unless  the  master  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  of  the  defect  and  the 
servant  was  ignorant  thereof  and  had  not  equal  mectns  of  knowledge.  (Humph- 
rews  V.  Newport  News  and  M.  V.  Co.,  33  w .  Va.,  135;  Bailey  v.  Rome,  W.  and  O. 
R.  Co.,  49  Hun,  377;  Chicago  and  A.  R.  Co.  v,  Stites,  20  111.  App.,  648;  Washing- 
ton and  G.  R.  Co.  v.  McDade,  135  U.  S. ,  534  (34-235) ,  18  Wash.  L.  Rep. ,  526;  Goltz 
V.  Milwaukee,  L.  S.  and  W.  R.  Co.,  76  Wis.,  136, 41  Am.  and  Eng.  K.  Cas.,  282.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  insx>ect  the  cars  of  another  company 
used  upon  its  road  and  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition  so  as  to  be  safe  for 
the  use  of  employees.  (Goodrich  v.  New  York  Cent,  and  H.  R.  R.,  5  L.  R.  A., 
750;  116  N.  Y.,  898;  41  Am.  and  Eng.  R.  Cas.,  259.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  in  employing  a  brakeman  to  provide  its 
cars  with  safe  and  suitable  brakes  and  appliances  to  oe  used  by  him.  (Carx>enter 
V,  Mexican  Nat.  R.  Co.,  17  Wash.  L.  Rep.,  630;  39  Fed.  Rep.,  315.) 

A  railroad  com^ny  owes  an  employee  the  duty  of  keeping  in  a  reasonable  safe 
and  secure  condition  a  stage  or  platform  constructed  for  the  use  of  men  engaged 
in  unloading  coal  cars  standing  on  a  trestle.     (Sellbrok  v.  Langdon,  55  Hun,  19.) 

Injury  to  a  brakeman  from  collision  of  the  train  with  an  animal  which  has  come 
upon  the  railroad  track  through  a  defective  fence  makes  the  company  liable  for 
the  damages  under  the  New  York  general  railroad  act  of  1850,  section  44,  which 
imposes  upon  railroad  companies  the  absolute  duty  to  fence  their  tracks.  (Don- 
negan  v.  Erhardt,  7  L.  R.  A.,  527;  119  N.  Y.,  468;  42  Am.  and  Eng.  R.  Cas.,  580.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  his  servants  with  a  safe  working  place 
and  with  safe  machinery  and  appliances  and  to  keep  them  in  repair.  ( Indianapolis 
and  St.  L.  R.  Co.  v.  Watson,  114  Ind.,  20;  Cullen  v.  National  Metal  Roof  Co.,  46 
Hun,  562;  Rice  v.  King  Phillip  Mills,  144  Mass.,  229;  Atchison,  T.  and  S.  F.  R. 
Co.  V.  McKee,  37  Kan.,  592;  Thorn  v.  New  York  City  Ice  Co.,  46  Hun,  497;  Nel- 
son V.  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Co.,  29  Fed.  Rep.,  840.) 

A  railroad  company  is  under  a  legal  duty  not  to  expose  its  employees  to  dangers 
arising  from  such  defects  in  foreign  cars  as  may  be  discovered  by  reasonable 
inspection  before  such  cars  are  admitted  into  its  trains.  (Bait,  and  P.  R.  Co.  v. 
Mackey,157U.  S.,72.) 

A  railroad  company  which  fails  to  have  modem  coupling  devices  on  its  freight 
cars  is  guilty  of  continuing  negligence  and  is  liable  for  injuries  incurred  in  coup- 
ling such  cars  by  hand.     (Greenlee  v.  Southern  Ry.  Co.  (N.  C),  30  S.  E.,  115.) 

Railroads,  though  not  bound  to  their  servants  to  supply  them  with  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  appliances,  are  bound  to  furnish  such  as 
are  being  used  by  well-regulated  and  conducted  railroads,  well  constructed,  and 
kept  in  repair.  (Toledo,W.and  W.R.Co.  W.  Fredericks,  71  111.,  294;  Mansfield 
Coal  and  C.  R.  Co.  v,  McEnery,  91  Pa.,  185;  36  Am.  Rep.,  662;  Cooper  v.  Central  R. 
Co.,  of  Iowa,  44  Iowa,  134;  Brown  v.  Accrington  Cotton  Spinning  and  Mfg.  Co.,  3 
Hurlst  and  C.,511;  McGinnis  v.  Canada  Southern  Bridge  Co.,  49 Mich.,  466;  Little 
Rock  and  Ft.  S.  R.  Co.  v.  Duffey ,  35  Ark. ,  602;  Toledo,  W.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Asbury , 
84  111.,  429;  King  v.  Boston  and  W.  R.  Corp.,  9  Cush.,  112;  Cagney  t?.  Hannibal  and 
St.  J.  R.  Co. ,  69  Mo. ,  416;  Disher  v.  New  York  Cent,  and  H.  R.  R.  Co. ,  94  N.  Y. ,  622. ) 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  an  injury  to  an  employee  from  a  defective  side 
stake  on  a  lumber  car.     (Bushby  v.  New  York,  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co. ,  107  N.  Y.,  374. ) 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  negligence  in  not  providing  and  keeping  a  lad- 
der on  a  freight  car  next  to  a  caboose  in  good  repair,  so  as  to  make  it  safe  for  the 
conductor  to  pass  up  and  down  it  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  where  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  negligence  in  using  it.  (Goodman  t^.  Richmond  and  D.  R.  Co., 
81  Va.,  676.) 
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An  employer  is  not  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  defects  in  machinery,  if  they 
could  not  be  known  or  be  supposed  to  exist,  after  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care, 
skill,  and  diligence.     (Gulf  C.  and  S.  F.  R.  Co.  v.  Wells,  81  Tex.,  685.) 

An  employer  is  not  required  to  furnish  his  employee  with  such  appliances  as 
combine  the  gi'eatest  safety  with  practical  use,  but  only  to  exercise  such  care  in 
their  selection  as  a  prudent  man  would  exercise  for  his  own  protection.  (Sappen- 
field  V.  Main  Street  and  A.  P. R.  Co., 91  Cal.,48;  Brymeri?.  Southern  Pac.(S>.,90 
Cal.,496.) 

A  railway  company  is  bound  to  use  a  high  degree  of  care  in  furnishing  and 
keeping  in  repair  machinery  which  its  servants  are  required  to  use;  but  is  not 
bound  to  furnish  machinery  that  is  absolutely  safe.  (International  and  G.  N.  R. 
Co.  r.  Williams,  82  Tex.,  342.) 

The  use  of  an  appliance  or  machine  which  has  been  in  daily  use  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  uniformly  proved  safe  and  efficient  maybe  continued  without  imputation 
of  negligence.  ( Sappenfield  v.  Main  Street  and  A.  P.  R.  Co. ,  91  Cal. ,  48;  Brymer  v. 
So.  Pac.  Co., 90  Cal.,  496.) 

For  the  above  and  many  other  similar  authorities  on  this  point,  see  note  to 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company  v,  Elliott  (149  U.S., 266)  in  37  Law 
Edition  r U.  S.  Rep. ) ,  page  728. 

As  to  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  switchmen  or  brakemen  for  injuries 
while  coupling  cars,  see  note  to  Kohn  v,  McNulta  (37  Law  Ed.,  p.  150). 

While  it  is  true  that  a  servant  who  enters  the  employment  of  anotner  assumes 
the  ordinary  risks  of  business,  this  would  not  include  the  risks  of  working  with 
unsafe  apphances;  for  the  master  is  bound  to  supply  his  servants  with  sound  and 
safe  appliances,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  sound  and  safe  condition.  (Bussey  v. 
Char.and  W.C.Ry.Co.,30S.E.,477.) 

The  duty  of  a  railway  company  toward  an  employee,  to  insi)ect  cars  coming 
from  other  roads,  is  not  limited  to  cars  which  are  to  be  hauled  over  its  own  road, 
but  extends  to  cars  which  it  switches  from  another  road,  to  which  they  are  to  be 
returned  after  loading. 

An  employee  of  a  railway  company  has  the  right  to  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  appliances  furnished  are  free  from  defects  discoverable  by  proper  inspection, 
and  is  not  submitted  to  the  danger  of  using  appliances  containing  such  defects 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  general  methods  adopted  by  the  employer  in 
carrying  on  his  business,  or  because,  by  ordinary  care,  he  might  have  known  of 
the  methods,  and  inferred  therefrom  that  danger  of  insufficient  appliances  might 
arise.     (Tex. and  Pac. R.  Co.  v.  Archibald,  170  U.S., 665.) 

The  failure  to  provide  the  necessary  appliances  is  the  causa  caucaus.  The 
defendant,  however,  frankly  asks  us  to  reconsider  and  overrule  the  Greenlee  case. 
That  case  was  the  expression  of  no  new  doctrine,  but  the  affirmation  of  one  as 
old  as  the  law,  and  founded  on  the  soundest  principles  of  justice  and  reason,  to 
wit:  That  when  safer  appliances  have  been  invented,  tested,  and  have  come  into 
general  use,  it  is  nee^lis^ence  per  se  for  the  master  to  expose  his  servant  to  the 
hazard  of  life  or  limb  from  antiquated  appliances  which  have  been  generally  dis- 
carded by  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  other  employers.  (Witsell  v.  K.  R. 
Co. ,  120  N,  C,  557. )  This  must  be  so  if  masters  owe  any  duties  to  their  employees 
and  unless  economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  management  is 
to  be  deemed  superior  to  the  conservation  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  employed 
in  their  operation.    The  court  refused  to  overrule  the  Greenlee  decision. 

The  defendant  was  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  providing  suitable 
machinery,  instruments,  means,  and  appliances  for  its  work.  The  providing  of 
suitable  links  for  coupling  the  cars  of  the  train  fell  within  this  duty.  This  was  a 
duty  which  belonged  to  the  defendant  as  master,  and  could  not  be  delegated.  It 
should  use  proper  care  to  furnish  secure  and  propei  masters  over  any  duties  to 
their  employees;  and  unless  economy  of  exx)enditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
management  is  to  be  deemed  superior  to  the  conservation  of  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  those  employed  in  their  operation.  The  court  refused  to  overrule  the  Greenlee 
decision.     (Troxler  v.  Southern  R.  R.  Co.  N.  C,  March,  1899,  not  yet  reported.) 

The  defendant  was  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  providing  suitable 
machinery,  instruments,  means,  and  appliances  for  its  work.  The  providing  of 
suitable  links  for  coupling  the  cars  of  that  train  fell  within  this  duty.  This  was 
a  duty  which  belonged  to  the  defendant  as  master,  and  could  not  be  delegated. 
It  should  use  proper  care  to  furnish  secure  and  proper  links  and  to  keep  them  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  should  be  proper  and  sufficient  for  work  to  be  done  by 
them.  The  defendant  should  use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  the  use  of  unsuita- 
ble and  dangerous  links.  (Judge  Blodgett's  charge  to  the  jury  in  Miller  v,  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.,  superior  court oi  Mass.,  October,  1898.) 
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NEOLIQENCE  OF  FELLOW-SERVANTS. 

The  great  conflict  of  authority  respecting  the  rule  as  to  when  two  employees  are 
fellow-servants  has  caused  various  States  of  the  Union  to  pass  acts  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  proposed  object  of  such  acts  is,  generally,  to  correct  either  a  previous 
bad  statement  or  a  previous  bad  judicial  decision.  Alabama,  Massachusetts, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  and  other  States  have  passed  employer's  liability  acts  based 
upon  the  English  act  of  1880.  In  the  case  of  railroad  employees,  these  acts  give 
the  employees  a  right  of  action  against  their  employers  for  injuries  caused  bv 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  having  charge  or  control  of  certain  rail- 
road instrumentalities. 

In  some  States  the  defense  of  fellow-servant's  negligence  has  even  been  abol- 
ished in  certain  caaes  by  statute;  other  States  have  no  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  the  Baugh  case, ''  against 
the  trend  of  some  former  cases,"  as  Judge  Acheson  says,  that  in  the  absence  of 
State  legislation  the  question  is  not  one  of  local  law  upon  which  the  Federal 
courts  are  bound  to  follow  the  State  decisions,  but  is  one  of  general  law  upon 
which  the  Federal  courts  may  exercise  their  independent  judgment,  uncontrolled 
by  locsd  decisions.  Thus  apx)ears  the  anomalous  condition  of  suite  for  damages 
in  a  State,  based  upon  the  same  facts,  which  are  governed  by  different  principles 
of  law,  dependent  upon  whether  the  suits  are  brought  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
or  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  There  is  great  need  of  le^slation  by  Con- 
gress upon  this  point.  A  uniformity  is  very  much  to  be  desired  in  the  legal  prin- 
ciples governing  such  cases. 

Agam:  A  Federal  court  which  sits  in  one  State  may  enforce  the  statute  of 
another  State,  where  the  injury  occurred,  although  the  local  State  courts  of  the 
State  wherein  the  Federal  court  sits  have  refused  to  enforce  such  statute.  Even 
a  decision  by  a  State  court  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  under  a  statute  of 
another  State  is  not  binding  upon  a  Federal  court  sitting  in  the  first  State  in 
another  like  case :  Cox  Case  (145  U.  S., 593).  There  the  **  general  law  "  doctrine 
also  intervened  and  overrode  the  local  statute.  New  legislation  is  necessary  along 
this  line,  too,  in  order  to  clear  up  such  conflict  and  confusion  and  to  establish  a 
uniform  mode  of  procedure  in  aU  the  Federal  courts. 

*'  The  stubborn  resistance  of  business  corporations,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shear- 
man, an  attorney  of  the  New  York  bar  who  has  repeatedly  represented  railway 
companies  and  other  corporations,  ''common  earners  and  mill  owners  to  the 
puforcement  of  the  most  moderate  laws  for  the  protection  of  human  beings  from 
injury,  and  their  utter  failure  to  provide  such  protection  of  their  own  accord, 
ought  to  satisfy  any  impaiiial  jud^e  that  true  justice  demands  a  constant  expan- 
sion of  the  law  in  tne  direction  of  mcreased  responsibility  for  negligence,  instead 
of  attempts,  unfortunately  too  common,  to  restrict  such  responsibility  by  intro- 
ducing new  exceptions." 

DEFECTIVE  APPLIANCES. 

The  weight  of  authorities  establishes  that  a  carrier  is  bound  to  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care  with  reference  to  all  the  appliances  of  its  business,  and  is  bound 
to  protect  its  employees  from  injury  therefrom  by  reason  of  latent  or  unseen 
defects  so  far  as  such  care  can  do  so ;  but  the  carrier  is  not  an  insurer  to  its 
employees  against  injury,  and  is  only  chargeable  for  damages  hapx)ening  to  its 
employees  from  defective  appliances  when  negligence  can  properly  be  imputed  to 
the  carrier. 

I  believe  that  an  investigation  by  this  commission  will  show  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  declare  itself  in  regard  to 
these  tmsettled  questions  which  are  being  so  differently  determined  by  different 
courts,  and  for  which  there  exists  no  flxed  rule  of  decision. 

In  England  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction.  The  state 
of  the  law  there,  as  I  understand  it,  is  as  follows : 

Under  the  old  common  law  the  employer  was  only  liable  in  damages  for 
injuries  caused  to  anyone  by  the  negligence  of  his  servants,  and  then  an  excep- 
tion was  made  when  the  person  knowingly  incurred  the  risk.  The  courts  held, 
on  the  ground  that  a  workman  when  he  engaged  himself  in  any  service  he  was 
aware  that  in  all  employments  the  risk  of  injuries  by  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
employees  will  be  incurred,  that  an  employer  was  not,  therefore,  liable  to  the 
workman  for  the  injuries  thus  incurred.  The  first  step  to  relieve  the  employee 
of  this  hardship  was  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1880.  At  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage business  men  all  over  the  country  predicted  ruin  to  the  employers,  but  dur- 
ing nearly  two  decades  of  operation  the  predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and 
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on  the  contrary  it  has  been  seen  that  the  principle  enunciated  conld  be  further 
invoked.  A  biU  entitled  the  emj^loyers'  liability  act  of  1893  was  introduced  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Asquith,  but  it  did  not  become  a  law.  It  was  constructed 
along  the  lines  of  the  act  aboye  mentioned,  but  in  addition  prohibited  "  contract- 
ing out."  The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  1897,  operative  July  1, 1898,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  a  further  evolution  of  the  principle.  It,  too, 
practically  prohibits  "  contracting  out "  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  employer 
virfcusJly  the  insurer  of  the  employee.  Instead  of  the  negative  exposition,  this 
new  act  declares  the  employer  uable  for  all  injuries  and  excepts  those  occasioned 
by  the  serious  and  willful  misconduct  of  the  employee.  A  schedule  of  compensa- 
tions or  damages  for  which  the  employer  is  variously  liable  is  included  in  the  act. 
These  liabilities  are  so  large  that  employers  are  comx)elled  to  resort  to  insurance 
companies,  or  for  cheaper  indemmty,  to  mutual  combinations.  Contrary  to 
expectations  the  insurance  companies  have  raised  their  charges  very  much,  but 
it  IS  conservatively  hoped  that  the  experience  of  a  short  period  of  time  will  prove 
the  lack  of  necessity  for  such  advances  in  rates. 

This  act,  by  fastening  the  liabiLity  upon  the  employers,  makes  a  great  stride 
toward  tiie  principle  that  the  trades  and  industries  in  which  an  employee  is 
engaged  at  the  time  of  the  injury  should  bear  the  burden  of  the  relief  and  main- 
tenance of  the  injured  man  and  those  dependent  upon  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  something  about  limit  of  liability  in  the 
English  law? — ^A.  The  bill  provides  "  That  where  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a 
workman  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  workman's 
employer,  the  workman,  or,  in  case  of  the  injury  resulting  in  death,  his  representa- 
tives, shall  have  the  same  right  to  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer 
as  if  the  workman  had  not  oeen  in  the  employer's  service.  An  exception  to  this 
is  made  where  the  workman,  knowing  of  the  negligence,  failed,  without  reasonable 
excuse,  to  notify  employer,  etc.  A  contract  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right 
is  not  a  defense.  The  employer,  however,  in  case  he  has  contributed  to  a  fund 
providing  any  benefit  for  the  workman,  when  sued  shall  be  entitled,  in  the  place 
of  the  workman,  to  any  money  payable  out  of  the  fund.  And  if  the  employer  is 
sued  and  payment  of  a  fine,  under  any  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  same 
cause  of  action,  has  not  been  paid,  the  workman  shall  not  be  entitled  thereafter  to 
receive  any  such  fine." 

<^.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  have  limited  liability  by 
lesnslation  there? — ^A.  To  the  extent  I  have  stated. 

The  act  of  1880  makes  the  employer  liable  for  injuries  to  the  workman  caused 
by  defect  of  machinery,  negligence  of  a  person  in  the  employer's  service  intrusted 
with  superintendence  or  with  authority  over  the  injured  man,  or  any  act  or  omis- 
sion done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  orders  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  by  the 
negligence  of  any  person  in  charge  of  railway  signals,  etc.,  while  the  bill  of  1893 
would  make  the  employer  liable  to  the  injured  worfanan  where  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer.  Both  place 
the  workman  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  employer. 
By  the  act  of  1880  the  employer  was  protected  by  exceptions  in  which  he  was  morally 
innocent,  while  bill  118  excepts  him  only  when  the  employee,  knowing  of  the  neg- 
ligence, failed  without  reasonable  excuse  to  notify  the  employer,  etc.  The  bill 
adds,  further,  that  a  contract  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right  is  not  a  defense. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  it  the  employer,  when  he  has  contributed  to  a  fund  providing 
any  benefit  to  the  worlnnan  and  the  employer  is  sued,  he  is  entitled,  in  the  place 
of  the  workman,  to  any  moneypayable  out  of  the  fund.  And  if  sued  and  payment 
of  a  fine  under  any  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  same  cause  of  action  has  not 
been  paid  by  the  employer,  the  workman  shall  not  be  entitled  thereafter  to  any 
such  fine.  Unlike  the  act,  the  biU  does  not  limit  the  amount  of  damages  recover- 
able, nor  does  it  limit  the  time  within  which  the  action  must  be  brought.  Both 
grovide  that  the  action  must  lie  in  the  county  court,  but  can  be  carried  into  a 
igher  court. 

In  some  of  our  own  States  we  have  limited  liability;  that  is,  that  a  death  claim 
can  not  exceed  $5,000.  It  is  so  in  Massachusetts.  Damages  recoverable  for  death 
through  negligence:  $5,000  in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  West  Virginia — 13;  $10,000:  in  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  and  Vir- 
ginia— 8.  Now,  at  least,  the  Congress  should  either  do  that  or  it  should  endeavor 
to  secure  harmony  of  decisions  or  State  and  Federal  courts. 

The  case  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  against  Baugh  (United  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  vol.  149,  p.  868)  is  a  very  peculiar  case.  I  want  to  state  something 
about  it  in  an  ofifhand  way.  Baugh  was  an  employee  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad;  he  was  injured,  and  brought  a  suit  in  the  State  court.    The  Baltimore 
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and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  groond  that  it  was  a  foreign  corporation,  had  this  case 
removed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court.  It  was  tried  in  the  United  States  cir- 
cnit  coort.  The  court  followed  the  decisions  of  the  State  court  and  damages  were 
awarded  Baugh.  The  case  then  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit^  States 
on  appeal  from  this  decision — ^made  by  court  of  the  carrier's  own  choosing — 
and  tne  Supreme  Ck)urt  held  that  the  rauroad  was  not  liable.  Now,  you  see^wis 
curious  state  of  affairs:  Here  are  two  parallel  roads.  If  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
had  been  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Ohio  his  case  would  have  been  maintained 
in  a  State  court,  where  undoubtedly  he  would  have  obtained  redress;  but  here  was 
a  foreign  corporation  paralleling  a  State  road,  and  Baugh  was  injured  with  impu- 
nity. The  fact  of  being  a  foreign  corporation  deprived  him  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  his  State  and  he  could  not  recover  for  his  injury.  The  court  said 
that  *'  there  is  no  common  law  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  a  general  law; " 
and  that  seems  to  mean  that  any  particular  case  is  judged  by  such  construction 
as  any  particular  judge  may  see  nt  to  find,  without  precedent  to  guide  him.  Here 
you  wiU  find  what  some  of  the  United  States  court  judges  have  said  in  r^;ard  to 
the  Baugh  decision: 

''Against  the  trend  of  some  former  cases."  (Judge  Acheson,  in  Pull.  P.  Co.  v, 
Harkins^S  Fed.  Rep.,  982.) 

"As  a  United  States  circuit  judge,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  conform  to  the  view 
so  stronglv  announced  as  is  the  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Baugh 
Case."    Tjudge  Lurton,  in  Harley  v,  L.  and  N.  R.  Co.,  57  Fed.  Rep.,  144.) 

"  The  Baugh  and  various  other  decisions  may  be  characterized,  at  least,  as  con- 
flicting."   (Judffe  Ross,  in  Bank  of  N.  A.  v,  Rmdge,  57  Fed.  Rep.,  279.) 

"  The  rule  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Baugh  Case  is  claimed  to  be 
broader,  more  comprehensive,  and  far-reaching  than  any  heretofore  amiounced 
by  that  court."    (Judge  Woods,  in  N.  and  N.  R.  Co.  v.  Ward,  61  Fed.  Rep.,  927.) 

"  It  is  insisted  that  these  and  other  cases,"  including  the  Baugh  Case,  "  show 
the  existence  of  some  general  law  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  law  of 
the  land  prescribed  by  the  States.  This  does  not  jin  my  opinion ,  follow. "  (Judge 
Grosscup,  in  Swift  v.  Phil,  and  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  64  Fed.  Sep.,  59.) 

**  The  Ross  Case,  while  left  to  stand  ux>on  ground  apxiarently  inconsistent  with 
the  general  principles  announced  in  the  Baugh  Case,  is  nevertheless,  in  terms, 
expressly  approved  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  wnich  it  rested  are  there  carefully  distinguished."  (Judge  Gilbert,  in 
No.  Pac.  R.  Co.  V.  Beaton,  64  Fed.  Rep.,  563.} 

"  Our  decisions  above  referred  to  were  eacn  predicated  on  the  rulings  made  in 
the  Baugh  Case,  which  set  at  rest  some  of  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised,  and 
corrected  certain  deductions  that  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  some  expressions 
found  in  the  earlier  case  of  Railway  Co.  v.  Ross."  (Judge  Thayer,  in  Balch  v. 
Haus,  73  Fed.  Rep.,  974.) 

'*  In  Finley  v.  Itailroaa  Company  I  attempted  to  distinguish  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  case  on  trial  from  those  presented  in  Railroad  Co.  v.  Baugh, 
and  follow  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  in  Mason  v.  RailrG^ 
Company.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  overruled  my  views  of  the  law  of  the 
case.  I  now  feel  constrained  to  strictly  observe  the  positive  decisions  of  the 
United  States  appellate  courts,  clearly  expressed  in  learned  and  elaborate  opin- 
ions."   (Judge  Dick,  in  Wright  v.  So.  Ry.  Co.,  80  Fed.  Rep.,  260.) 

Here  are  a  number  of  conflicting  opinions— one  judge  says  it  is  ri^ht  and  one 
judge  says  it  is  wron^;  and  if  this  commission  can  not  come  to  the  point  where  it 
feels  that  after  a  fair  examination  of  this  whole  subject  there  ought  to  be  a 
national  law  defining  the  liability  of  employers,  at  least  it  should  recommend 
action  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  following  proposed  act: 

"AN  ACT  to  Becnre  harmony  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal  oonrts. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  shall,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  require  or  provide,  be  regarded  as  rides  of  decision 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  such 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  regard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involving  questions  of  general  and  those  involving  questions  of  special  or  local  law. " 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  time  has  come  when  almost  every  case  involving 
railway  employees  reaches  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  Congress  can  well 
enact  legislation  in  regard  to  that  class  which  the  courts  must  follow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Who  suggested  that  law?— A.  I  wrote  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  State  courts  accept  the  decisions  of  Federal 
courts  as  higher  than  their  own? — A.  No,  I  think  not;  but  the  Federal  court  is 
presumed,  where  the  statute  of  any  particular  State  is  in  question,  to  follow  the 
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statute  of  that  State  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  as  far  as  apjilicable  to  the 
case  at  issue.  I  have  also  here  a  bill  which  was  introduced  at  my  request  by 
1&.  McEttrick,  of  Boston,  in  the  Fifty-third  Confess.  I  hardly  expected  that 
any  legislation  could  there  be  accomplished,  but  I  belieyed  that  time  would  bring 
the  question  to  the  front.  The  bill  was  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  in 
line  with  the  English  bill  of  1893  regarding  the  same  subject.  The  bill  is  as 
follows: 

"A  BILL  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  oommeroe  for 

injorfes  to  their  employees. 

*'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
apply  only  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and 
to  their  employees  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  common  carriers  as  such. 

'*  Seo.  2.  That  where,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  x>er8onal  injury  is  caused 
to  an  employee  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  anv  person  in  the  service  of.  the 
employee's  employer,  the  employee,  or,  in  case  of  ms  death,  his  representatives, 
shall  have  the  same  rights  to  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  emplover  as 
if  the  emplo^ree  had  not  been  an  employee  of,  nor  in  the  service  of,  the  emplover, 
nor  engaged  in  his  work:  Provided,  ThsA  an  employee  or  his  representatives  shall 
not  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the 
employee's  employer  in  an^  case  where  the  employee  knew  of  the  negligence  which 
caused  his  injury  and  failed,  without  reasonable  excuse,  to  give  or  cause  to  be 
given  witiiin  a  reasonable  time  information  thereof  to  his  employer,  or  to  some 
person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  iiis  employer;  but  nothing  contained 
m  this  proviso  shall  apply  to  any  case  where  such  employee  is  injured  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  and  so  forth, 
approved  March  second,  eighteen  htmdred  and  ninety-three. 

"•  Sec.  3.  That  a  conlract  whereby  an  empl(wee  relinquishes  any  right  under 
this  act  shall  not,  if  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right,  constitute  a  defense  to 
any  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  comx)ensation  under  this  act. 

'*  Sec.  4.  That  where  an  employer  has  contributed  to  a  fund  providing  any  ben- 
efit for  an  employee,  or  his  representatives  in  case  of  injury  or  death,  then,  in  the 
event  of  the  employee  or  his  representatives  neglecting  to  sue  the  employer  for 
compensation,  insteiEid  of  claiming  i^ainst  the  fund,  the  employer  may  be  released 
from  legal  liability  to  the  amount  of  the  prox)ortion  of  the  benefit  arismg  from  the 
employer's  contriDutilon  to  such  fund." 

The  act  referred  to  in  section  2  of  the  bill  just  read  is  properly  known  as  the 
"(Coupler  bill"  or' " Safety  appliance  act,"  which  in  section  8  provides  that  it 
can  not  be  urged  in  defense  by  the  railroad  company  that  an  injured  employee 
knew  of  the  failure  to  provide  the  appliances  which  this  law  requires  and  con- 
tinued in  service,  and  did  not  call  the  attention  of  his  employer  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  some  States  adopted  laws  similar  to  that  proposed  by  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
indeed.  The  States  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  doing  so.  Every  session,  I 
might  say,  increases  the  number,  and  this  is  well,  for  it  supplements  what  Con- 
gress has  done. 

rMr.  Moseley  here  read  section  3  of  the  bill  mentioned.) 

Tins  is  to  prevent  an  employer  from  forcing  an  employee  to  sign  an  agreement 
releasing  him  from  claim  for  damages  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the 
employer. 

ndr.  Moseley  here  read  section  4  of  the  bill  mentioned.) 

And  I  would  state  in  explanation  of  it  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
and  other  railroads — ^the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  etc. — ^have 
what  is  called  a  relief  fund,  and  every  employee  was  required  to  contribute  a 
certain  amount  of  his  earnings  to  the  fund. 

Q.  Required  by  whom? — ^A.  By  the  employer,  who  also  contributes  to  the  fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  that  contrioution  on  the  ysxt  of  the  employees  i>er- 
fectly  voluntary? — ^A.  Hardly,  sir;  it  was  virtually  a  condition  of  employment. 
It  is  voluntary  m  name;  but  if  a  man  does  not  see  fit  to  contribute,  the  road  will 
lyrobably  find  somebody  better  fitted  to  hold  his  position  than  himself. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  decision  of  the  Illinois  courts  in  regard  to  that  within 
a  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand.  I  have  forgotten  for  the  moment.  This 
re<juirement  is  a  condition  of  employment  by  some  roads,  and  it  had  reached  a 
pcnnt  which  it  was  believed  called  for  action.  Congress  recognized  this,  as  vou 
will  see  by  referring  to  section  10  of  the  **Act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  their  employees." 

The  employers*  liability  bill  was  introduced  prior  to  the  x>assage  of  the  bill  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  very  properly  provided  that  only  to  the  extent  to  wliicli 
a  man  has  contributed  to  a  fund  shall  it  be  used  as  an  offset  against  any  claim 
which  he  rightly  has  for  damages. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  EJ3WEDY.)  Are  railroad  relief  societies  considered  b^  employees  as 
in  some  instances  used  to  take  away  their  allegiance  from  their  unions  and  to  put 
it  where  their  money  is? — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  I  will  try  to  ex^jlain.  Before  the 
statate  was  enacted  it  became  so  onerons  to  the  men  that  a  desire  was  expressed 
to  provide  for  it  in  what  is  called  their  bill — ^arbitration  bill.  Congress  responded 
to  this  and  made  it  law  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  condition  of  employment  or 
a  condition  of  remaining  in  employment  to  contribute  to  any  fund,  etc.,  and  since 
tiie  passage  of  that  law,  June  1, 1898, 1  do  not  think  that  any  railrioad  has  endeay- 
ored  to  force  their  men  in  the  slightest  way  in  this  respect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  will  it  be 
advisable  to  attempt  liability  legislation  in  this  country  to  cover  this  whole 
ground? — ^A.  Limited  as  to  the  amount  recoverable?  You  do  not  mean  that  if  a 
man  is  killed,  whether  it  is  his  own  fault  or  not,  then  he  gets  so  much?  That  is 
the  case  now,  I  believe,  in  Germany. 

Q.  Is  that  class  of  legislation  being  passed  by  foreign  countries? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
particularly  in  Germany. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  here  of  such  legijslation? — ^A.  This  is  a  question  of  such 
importance  that  I  can  not  properly  answer  it  offhand.  As  a  matter  of  present 
impression,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  fair  to  go  to  that  extent.  Let  men  understand 
they  owe  some  care  and  caution  when  engaged  in  their  work  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  their  emnloyers.  If  a  man  is  talJed  by  his  own  negligence,  purely  as  a 
matter  of  risk  of  his  employment,  he  has  been  receiving  increased  compensation, 
or  is  presumed  to  be,  for  the  hazardous  employment  he  is  engaged  in.  But  where 
an  employer  has  failed  to  put  on  an  appliance  which  the  law  requires,  or  uses  an 
unsafe  one,  or  where  the  employer  employs  a  man  to  manage  or  direct  who  is  not 
a  proper  person  and  shows  by  his  conduct  he  is  not,  I  believe  the  employer  should 

pay- 
Again,  to  carry  the  fellow-servant  idea  to  the  extent  of  claiming  that  an  Italian 

laborer,  digging  along  the  railroad  track  with  a  boss  who  says,  standing  over  him, 
**  Go  ahead,  what  are  you  looking  at,"  when  he  lifte  his  head — ^to  maintain  that 
he  is  a  fellow-servant  of  an  engineer  who  comes  down  a  track  at  a  tremendous 
rate  of  speed  and  cuts  him  in  two,  is  not  just  from  my  point  of  view.  He  is  kept 
at  work  by  the  representative  of  the  corporation,  who  does  not  allow  >"Tn  to  look 
up  for  safety,  who  says,  "I  am  your  eyes."  To  say  the  engineer  is  a  fellow- 
servant  and  the  railroad  is  not  responsible  is  not  right. 

Q.  Are  not  the  State  courts,  as  a  rule,  becoming  more  liberal  toward  the 
employee? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  recent  case  in  North  Carolina  where  the  judge 
took  very  advanced  grounds.  A  person  was  injured.  It  was  held,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  railroad  did  not  use  the  appliance  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  the  best — safety  appliances — that  the  railroad  was  liable.  This  was  the 
Greenlee  Case,  decided  by  Judge  Clark  in  May,  1898.  In  1893  the  safety-appliance 
law  went  into  effect.  The  first  provision  was  that  the  engineer,  on  and  after  five 
years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  the  law,  should  be  enabled  to  control  his  train 
from  the  cab;  and  just  as  the  passenger  train  was  at  that  time  being  controlled, 
so  it  was  required  that  railroads  should  not  run  freight  trains  which  were  not 
capable  of  being  controlled  by  the  locomotive  engineer — ^that  is,  by  the  use  of  the 
air  brake  and  train  brake;  and  that  a  necessary  proportion  of  the  cars  should  be 
equipped  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  Of  course  that  would  vary.  On  roads  running 
across  the  prairie  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  cars  equipx)ed  as  it 
would  be  in  a  mountainous  country  to  enable  an  engineer  to  control  Ins  train. 
This  was  the  first  provision.  The  second  provision  was  that,  after  five  years,  no 
railroad  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  should  use  cars  which  required  men  to 
go  between  them  to  couple  them,  and  it  stopped  there;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  as  gigantic  a  job  as  was  ever  forced  upon  anybody,  as  you  can  well  imagine. 
If  the  law  had  said  that  any  particular  device  was  to  have  been  used  it  would 
have  cost  the  railroads  additional  millions  in  i>aying  royalties,  etc.,  over  the 
proper  cost  for  the  adoption  of  an  automatic  coupler  to  have  applied  them;  and 
you  can  imagine  what  it  would  have  meant  to  have  turned  the  railroads  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  patentee;  but  it  was  left  to  the  economies  of  railroad 
transportation  and  those  who  made  a  study  of  them  to  work  out  the  method  of 
coupling  which  would  relieve  the  men  from  the  danger  of  going  in  between  the 
cars  to  couple  and  uncouple.  What  should  be  used  to  accomplish  this  end 
resulted  in  a  great  struggle.  A  great  many  roads  were  in  favor  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Janney  type  of  coupler,  which  is  a  vertical  plane  coupler,  and  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders,  while  others  advocated  the  continuance 
of  the  old  t>T)e,  the  link  and  pin,  which  was  claimed  (and  I  believe  it  is  true) 
could  be  made,  and  was  made,  automatic,  so  that  this  also  could  be  used  without 
men  going  in  between  the  cars.    Now  the  contest  came  between  the  two  types 
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of  couplers,  and  it  resulted  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  M.  C.  B.  coupler.  The 
exigencies  of  railway  operation  require  that  the  slack,  which  all  of  us  have  heard 
about,  must  be  done  away  with,  for  to  properly  work  the  air  brake  you  must 
have  a  solid  train.  Otherwise,  when  you  undertake  to  use  an  air  brake  each  car 
becomes  a  battering-ram,  so  to  speak.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  train 
as  solid  as  possible. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  a  solid  train  can  be  moved  with  less  power  than  can  one 
with  slack  between  the  couplers.  So  the  contest  went  on,  and  finally  out  of  it 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  type  of  coupler  won.  Now,  this  type  of  coupler  at  the 
time  the  law  went  into  effect  was  free  from  patents,  anyboay  could  use  it— any- 
body could  build  upon  that  t^rpe  of  coupler.  Of  course  there  were  certain  claimed 
improvements  on  it  upon  which  there  were  patents,  but  the  general  type  of  the 
coupler  was  free  from  patent  rights  and  a  road  could  go  into  the  market  and  get 
couplers  as  good  as  anyone  else  nad  without  paying  a  royalty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  this  coupler  the  property  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  and  given  to  all  the  roads  as  a  benefit? — ^A.  Hardly  that. 
The  first  type  was  what  was  known  as  the  Janney  tyx)e,  but  Janney,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  law,  released  all  claims  he  had  to  the  patent  to  what  was  known 
as  the  contour  line,  so  that  anybody  could  make  the  M.  0.  B.  coupler  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  law.  If  they  saw  fit  to  use  that  style  of  coupler,  they  could  do  it 
without  psLving  royalty  to  anyone. 

S.  Was  this  coupler  adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  has  worked  out  so  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cars  are  now  equipx)ed  with 
the  M.  C.  B.  type  of  coupler. 

The  next  tlung  in  the  bill  were  the  hand-holds.  Many  roads  used  no  hand- 
holds or  grab  irons  on  their  freight  cars,  though  recommended  to  do  so  by  the 
American  Railway  Association  and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association;  some 
had  them  in  one  place  on  the  car  and  some  had  them  in  another.  The  law  required 
that  all  railroads  should  have  hand-holds  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  cars.  That 
was  particularly  important  during  the  transition  period,  where  the  coupling  had 
to  be  made  between  the  old-fashioned  coupler  and  tne  Master  Car  Builders'  coupler, 
and  therefore  the  switchmen  had  to  get  between  the  cars  more  than  ever  to  couple 
up.  Then  another  provision  of  the  law  was  that  the  drawbars  of  the  cars  should 
be  of  a  maximum  or  standard  height.  Now  Congress,  instead  of  undertaking  to 
determine  itself  or  leaving  it  to  public  officials  to  do,  left  the  railways  themselves, 
through  the  American  Railway  Association,  to  establish  and  determine  the  height, 
which  they  did.  And  81  i  inches  was  fixed  to  be  the  minimum  height  and  84^  the 
maximum  height  for  drawbars — 3  inches  variation  being  allowed.  This  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  many  lives.  Penalties  were  fixed  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law,  and  then,  as  I  have  stated  before,  thoush  an  employee  knew  there  was  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  law,  that  could  not  be  raised  as  reason  why  the  railroads 
should  not  be  compelled  to  t^slj  for  injuries.  A  duty  was  also  imposed  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  grant  additional  time  to  the  railroads,  if 
they,  after  full  hearing,  believed  that  it  should  be  done.  When  the  act  was  about 
to  apply  to  drawbars  and  hand-holds  the  railroads  asked  a  short  additional  time 
in  which  to  comply,  and  after  notice  to  all  the  railroad  organizations  in  the 
country,  and  as  far  as  could  be  the  railroad  employees  interested,  and  after  full 
hearing,  a  short  extension  was  granted,  both  as  regards  the  hand-holds  and  draw- 
bars. So  effectively  had  the  law  been  observed  that  when  it  went  into  effect  it  is 
said  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  held  in  its  yards  over  2,500  cars  one  night  xmtil 
huid-holds  were  put  on  them,  and  the  Reading  held  some  3,000,  and  this  was  the 
fact  all  over  the  country.  The  commission  has  an  employee  who  is  a  practical 
railroad  man  who  ffoes  ail  over  the  country,  examines  the  freight  cars,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  find  now  few  cars  there  are  that  are  not  equipped  with  hand-holds 
or  cars  wnich  vary  in  height,  and  then  it  is  some  fractional  part  of  an  inch,  and 
generally  tiiey  are  too  high  rather  than  too  low — the  car  repairers  being  fearful 
that  the  cars  may  settle  down  too  far.  Then  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  equii)  with  couplers  and  of  having  the  cars  equip- 
ped with  a  sufficient  number  of  air  brakes  and  train  brakes,  the  railroads  also 
asked  for  further  time  and  demanded  that  they  be  given  five  years.  They  had 
already  had  five  years,  and  it  was  found  that  certain  railroads  had  not  equipped  2 
per  cent  of  their  cars  in  that  whole  period.  Other  roads — ^many  of  them — ^were 
fully  equipped.  Now  the  inhibition  of  the  law  was  that  you  should  not  haul 
or  permit  to  be  hauled  on  your  line;  anybody  could  have  a  car  equipped  in  any 
maimer  desired;  it  was  only  when  they  undertook  to  haul  it  that  the  law  applied; 
for  that  reason,  if  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad's  cars  were  not  equipped, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  could  not  haul  them,  and  to  that  extent  was  punished 
for  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  other  road. 
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Q.  Was  there  anv  penalty  attached  to  that  law?— A.  Yes;  $100  for  every  viola- 
tion. Therefore,  lurter  a  fall  hearing,  the  commission  failed  to  grant  five  years, 
bnt  taking  into  account  the  great  financial  depression  through  which  the  roads 
went  and  the  railway  employees  having  agreed,  as  far  as  their  view  cotdd  be 
ascertained  through  their  representatives,  an  extension  of  two  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1, 1898,  was  granted.  Tne  result  has  been,  I  believe,  that  one-half  of  the  cars 
at  least,  which  were  not  equipned  at  that  time,  have  been  equipi>ed,  and  I  have 
little  idea  that  any  railroad  will  ask  for  a  further  extension. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Have  you  statistics  showing  the  results  of  this  change 
of  appliances?— A.  I  believe  it  can  be  fairly  claimed  the  adoption  of  tMs  humane 
law  oy  €k)ngreB8  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  very  many  lives.  In  1893  there  were 
over  280  more  men  killed  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars  alone  than  there  were 
in  1897,  and  over  4,000  more  men  were  injured  than  in  1897,  so  that  there  are  only 
one-half  the  number  of  men  killed  in  coupling  cars  alone,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
those  injured  as  formerly — ^a  saving  to  the  Republic  of  American  citizens,  because 
these  are  all  men  in  the  full  vigor  of  life — ^than  were  the  casualties  resulting  from 
the  Spanish- American  war,  \SsX  changed  the  whole  map  of  the  world.  In  1897 
there  was  a  regiment  of  men,  1 ,067,  less  employees  killea  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  tnan  there  were  in  1893.  Of  course  you  must  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  freight  handled,  the  number  of  men  employed;  but  in  looking  at  it  in 
that  view,  there  is  about  one-half  as  many  kiUed  and  half  as  many  injured  as  there 
were  when  this  law  was  enacted.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law  I  leave  others  to  determine.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Francis  P.  Hopwood, 
who  is  the  railway  secretary  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  came  to  this  country 
to  look  into  the  workings  of  this  law;  and  while  there  has  sprung  up  in  Great 
Britain  the  same  opposition  encountered  here  (the  expense  of  the  change  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  claimed  would  be  about  £7,000,000,  or  $85,000,000) ,  I  believe  Great  Brit* 
ain  will  ultimately  follow  our  example  and  enact  a  saf ety-a]^pliance  law. 

I  hope  no  one  will  understand  that,  from  any  remarks  of  mme,  I  believe  the  indi- 
vidual railroad  manager  is  a  hard-hearted  man — ^that  he  has  not  a  due  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  men  employed  by  him.  The  railway  managers  have  as.  big  hearts 
and,  in  the  main,  are  as  kmd  as  anybody  else.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  raised 
no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  in  fact  was  friendly  to  it.  The  Chicago 
and  Korthwestem  and  other  railroads  took  the  same  position,  while  still  others  I 
could  name  fought  the  bill  with  idl  the  power  the^^  could. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  decrease  of  expense  to  the  railroads  from  the  time  of  making 
this  change? — ^A.  The  loss  in  coupling  pins  and  the  loss  in  links  and  the  breakages 
which  occur  in  drawbars— connected  with  the  old  style  of  coupler — ^is  great ;  I  have 
figures  which  show  that  it  costs  over  $2  a  year  to  maintain  each  car;  whereas  it  is 
found  that  the  new  type  of  coupler  does  not  cost  50  cents  to  maintain,  and  if  that 
ratio  is  carried  out  the  result  or  this  law  is  ultimately  going  to  be  a  saving  to  the 
railroads  of  over  a  couple  of  millions  a  year  in  that  resx)ect.  Now,  another  thing 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  freight  locomotive 
engineer  should  control  his  train,  particularly  when  running  on  a  single  track  with 
passenger  cars  ahead  of  his  freignt  train.  The  rear-end  collisions  at  times  in  the 
nistory  of  railroads  have  been  apx)alling,  largely  occasioned  by  freight  trains  run- 
ning into  the  rear  of  passenger  trains  that  have  become  stalled;  but  with  the  use 
of  the  air  brake  the  control  of  the  freight  train  is  almost  as  complete  as  the  pas- 
senger train.  Freight  trains  can  make  a  much  faster  time  because  the  engineer 
does  not  have  to  shut  off  steam  miles  away  and  whistle  for  brakes.  Now  they 
can  run  right  up  to  a  station  before  shutting  off  steam.  It  is  increasing  the  facili- 
ties with  which  freight  trains  can  be  handled,  and  has  enabled  the  railroad  man- 
agement to  meet  another  great  exigency  of  economy  in  present  railway  manage- 
ment. You  will  recall  the  time  when  the  carload  was  20,000  or  24,000  pounds. 
Trains  are  now  being  run  where  the  capacity  of  cars  is  from  80,000  to  100,000 
pounds.  Of  course  the  railroad  employee  is  performing  a  very  much  larger  service 
than  he  ever  did.  His  wages  are  not  being  reduced,  but  you  have  got  to  bear  in 
mind  that  where  an  employee  hauled  or  handled  200  tons  in  a  train  he  can  now 
handle  600  or  800. 

Now,  coming  to  the  *'  associations  and  organizations  of  employees  of  railways 
and  other  earners  by  land."  Here  is  an  act  to  legalize  incorporation  of  national 
trades  unions  with  the  right  to  appear  by  their  representatives,  and  that  is  a 
thing  which  the  workmen  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
scarcely  realize.  It  is  hardly  known  that  there  is  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books. 
They  have  all  the  rights  of  an  incorporation.  If  there  is  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  the  incorporation  of  capital,  they  have  the  same  right  to  have  a  corix)- 
ration  where  labor  is  the  fundamental  object. 
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The  act  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"  [Public— No.  OO.] 

"AN  ACT  to  legalize  the  incoriwratioii  of  national  trades  unions. 

''Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  term  '*  national  trade  nnion/'  in  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  shall  signify  any  association  of  working  people  having  two  or 
more  branches  in  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  its  members  to  become  more  skillful  and  efficient  workers,  the  promotion 
of  their  general  intelligence,  the  elevation  of  their  character^  the  regulation  of  their 
wages  and  tiieir  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  the  protection  of  their  individual 
rights  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade  or  trades,  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  sick,  disabled,  or  unemployed  members,  or  the  families  of  deceased  members, 
or  for  such  other  object  or  obiects  for  which  working  people  may  lawfully  combine, 
having  in  view  their  mutual  protection  or  benefit. 

*'Sec.  2.  That  nation^  trade  unions  shall,  upon  filing  their  articles  of  incor* 
poration  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  District  of  Columoia,  become  a  corpo- 
ration under  the  technical  name  by  which  said  nationiJ  trade  union  desires  to  be 
kaown  to  the  trade;  and  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  implead  and  be 
impleaded,  to  grant  and  receive,  in  its  corporate  or  technical  name,  property,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  and  to  use  said  property,  and  the  proceeds  and  income  thereof, 
lor  the  objects  of  said  corxx>ration  as  in  its  charter  defined:  Provided^  That  each 
union  may  hold  only  so  much  real  estate  as  may  be  required  for  tiie  immediate 
purposes  of  its  incorporation. 

*' Sec.  8.  That  an  mcorporated  national  trade  union  shall  have  power  to  make 
and  establish  such  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws  as  it  may  deem  proper  to  carry 
out  its  lawful  objects,  and  the  same  to  alter,  amend,  add  to,  or  repeal  at  pleasure. 

'*  Sec.  4.  That  an  incorxx>rated  national  trade  union  shall  have  power  to  define 
the  duties  and  powers  of  all  its  officers,  and  prescribe  their  mode  of  election  and 
teim  of  office,  to  establish  branches  and  subxmions  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

''  Sec.  5.  That  the  headquarters  of  an  incorxx>rated  national  trade  union  shall 
be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Approved,  June  29, 1886." 

It  was  amended  by  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  as  follows: 

*'  Sec.  8.  That  in  every  incorporation  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  of  the  Umted  States  Statutes  of  eighteen  hundi*ed  and  eiffhty- 
five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  it  must  be  provided  in  the  articles  of 
incorxx>ration  and  in  the  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws  that  a  member  shall  cease 
to  be  such  by  participating  in  or  by  instigating  force  or  violence  against  persons 
or  proi)erty  during  strikes,  lockouts,  or  boycotts,  or  by  seeking  to  prevent  others 
from  workmg  through  violence,  threats,  or  intimidations.  Members  of  such  incor- 
porations shall  not  be  personally  liable  for  the  acts,  debts,  or  obligations  of  the 
corporations,  nor  shall  such  corporations  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  members  or  others 
in  violation  of  law;  and  such  corporations  may  appear  by  designated  representa- 
tives before  the  board  created  by  this  act,  or  in  any  suits  or  proceedings  for  or 
against  such  corporations  or  their  members  in  any  of  the  Federal  courts." 

Now,  sections  9  and  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  are  as  follows: 

**  Sec.  9.  That  whenever  receivers  appointed  by  Federal  courts  are  in  the  pos- 
session and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees  upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  such  courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  employment,  througn  the  officers  and  representatives  of  their  asso- 
ciations, whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  no  reduction  of  wages 
shall  be  made  by  such  receivers  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon 
notice  to  such  employees,  said  notice  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the 
hearing  upon  the  receivers'  petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all  cus- 
tomary bulletin  boards  along  or  upon  tine  railway  operated  oy  such  receiver  or 
receivers. 

*'  Sec.  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any  offi- 
cer, agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any 
person  seeking  employment  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  an 
a^eement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any 
labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization;  or  shall  threaten  any  employee 
with  loss  of  employment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any  employee 
because  of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion; or  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employment  as  a 
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condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  snch  employee  or 
api)licant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fond  for  charitable, 
social,  or  beneficial  purposes;  to  release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for 
any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the 
proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  fi'om  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund; 
or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent 
such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an 
employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment, is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars/' 

These  enactments  were  largely  brought  about  by  an  act  of  injustice  by  the 
receivers  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  which  was  approved  b^  a  Federal  court. 
Some  time  aso  the  Reading  Railroad  revived  a  regulation  which  had  become  an 
absolute  dead  letter  to  the  effect  that  no  emploj^ee  should  become  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization,  and  if  he  did  he  should  be  discharged.  The  genertd  manager 
of  the  railroad  company  called  upon  some  of  the  railroad  employees  to  come  to 
his  ofQce  and  told  them  to  cease  tlieir  membership,  and  demanded  that  they  hand 
to  him  the  charters  and  documents  belonging  to  the  lodge  in  the  place,  and  said 
he  must  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  receivers.  *'  If  you  do  not  do  it,  I  shall 
turn  you  off,^'  said  he.  These  men  appealed  to  their  brotherhoods,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  They  were  all  interested  in  it. 
At  my  suggestion  they  came  to  Washington  to  see  Mr.  Olney,  who  was  at  that 
time  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  consulted  with  him  about  their 
rights.  The  Attorney -General  believed  that  they  were  wrongfully  treated,  and 
said  he  would  see  wnat  could  be  done.  He  sent  for  the  counsel  or  the  Reading 
Railroad  and  urged  him  to  rescind  the  order.  The  counsel  said  he  would  take  it 
before  the  receivers  and  would  endeavor  to  get  them  to  do  it.  In  a  few  days  Mr. 
Olney  got  word  from  them  that  they  proposed  to  carry  out  their  rule,  that  any 
man  belongingto  a  labor  organization  should  be  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Was  that  the  order  of  the  receivers  that  was  to  be 
carried  out? — A.  The  order  of  the  receivers.  Mr.  Olney  then  suggested  that  before 
anything  should  be  done  in  the  courts  they  return  and  remonstrate  individually 
with  every  receiver.  They  did  so,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  they  were  virtually  shown 
the  door.  Then  Mr.  Olney  said, "  Bring  your  bill  in  the  court,  asking  the  courts 
to  enjoin  the  receivers,"  and  the  bill  was  brought.  It  was  decided  to  have  counsel , 
and  the  best  that  could  be  had  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington  was  obtained  and 
went  into  the  United  States  court  there.  The  first  thing  the  counsel  for  the  rail- 
road said  was  that  this  man  Wilkinson,  a  representative  of  the  brotherhood  which 
brought  the  suit,  was  not  an  employee  of  this  railroad,  and  was  not  a  proper  party 
complainant.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  counsel  replied  that  if  he  divulged  tne  names  of 
the  men  in  whose  behalf  he  was  apx>earing  they  would  be  put  on  the  blacklist  and 
discharged,  and  he  did  not  want  to  offer  them  up  for  thatpurpose.  Mr.  Olney 
believed  it  was  fair;  that  the  bill  should  be  brought  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  court 
held  that  if  they  wanted  relief  they  must  appear  themselves,  and  dismissed  the 
bill.  The  case  was  then  brought  in  the  name  of  three  employees,  who  were  offered 
up  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  Aa  was  known,  the  men  were  discharged,  and,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  they  took  care  of  them.  Mr.  Olney  filed  a 
statement  as  **amicus  curisB."  I  commend  it  to  your  attention  as  a  fair  presenta- 
tion of  the  right  of  men  to  organize.  And  I  want  to  say  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
road employees,  they  went  down  to  Harrisburg  and  got  a  law  passed  that  woxdd 
now  put  a  receiver  in  jail  who  followed  this  precedent.  The  judge,  however,  ren- 
dered an  opinion,  though  there  were  eight  States  in  this  Union  that  made  it  a 
criming  offense  to  deny  a  man  employment  or  refuse  to  continue  his  employment 
because  he  belongs  to  a  labor  organization,  that  these  receivers  could  use  their 
employees  as  they  saw  fit. 

I  nave  no  particular  statistics,  but  a  large  number  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  to-day  are  being  run  upon  rules  and  regnilations,  and  rates  of  pay,  which 
have  been  agreed  to  between  the  representatives  of  the  various  organizations  and 
the  railroad  managers.  At  this  time  there  is  a  feeling  of  perfect  accord  between 
the  employer  and  employees,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  and,  while  there  are  a  great 
many  men  engaged  in  railway  employment  who  do  not  belong  to  an  organization, 
still  there  is  no  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  these  or^nizations  and 
those  who  do  not  befong  to  them,  and  who  do  not  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the 
combination  which  these  organizations  confer.  Of  course,  these  organizations 
not  only  have  the  question  of  wages,  hours  of  service,  and  everythingof  that  sort 
to  deal  with,  but  they  all  also  have  the  beneficial  insurance  features.  The  railway 
employment  is  so  hazai'dous  that  they  can  not  obtain  insurance  elsewhere,  except 
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in  rare  instancee;  they  therefore  insare  themselves  through  their  organizatdons. 
A  man  joins  the  or^^anization  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  desires  to  pro- 
tect his  family  agamst  the  contin^^ency  of  death  or  injnrv. 

Q.  Have  the  five  broUierhoods  msnrance  companies  oi  their  own?— A.  All  of 
them  have,  and  tiie  amonnts  of  benefits  they  have  paid  mns  into  the  millions. 

DISPUTES  AND  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

One  object  of  the  arbitration  bill  passed  Jxme  1, 1898,  which  applies  only  to  rail- 
roads and  their  employees,  was  that  withont  any  snrrender  apparently  of  any 
gronnd  which  either  side  held — without  any  apx)earance  of  giving  in — ^arbitration 
could  be  brought  about.  The  (Government,  through  its  officers,  after  endeavoring 
to  settle  the  matter  by  conciliation,  steps  in  and  says  to  the  disputants,  '*  This  diffi- 
culty has  gone  far  enough  and  you  had  better  agree  to  arbitration."  Now,  under 
these  circumstances  the  side  that  will  not  arbitrate  will  receive  the  public  con- 
demnation, for  the  public  knows  who  is  in  the  wrong;  so  now  the  wronged  have 
a  means  of  reaching  public  sentiment,  of  enlisting  the  public  with  them,  avoiding 
strikes  which  intenupt  the  public  in  the  enjoyment  of  transportation  facilities, 
and  which  turn  the  people  against  the  strikers,  no  matter  if  their  cause  is  just. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Ihave  asked  every  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
organization,  and  they  sav  that  the  relations  have  never  been  so  pleasant  as  since 
the  passage  of  the  law.  It  has  been  said  to  me,  *'  We  do  not  want  to  invoke  the 
operation  of  that  law,  and  our  employers  do  not,  and  therefore  they  meet  us  on 
common  ^ound  with  good  feeling,  and  while  we  have  to  ^ve  in  at  times  they 
also  give  m;  but  we  meet  and  we  know  if  we  do  not  settle  it  between  ourselves, 
the  Government  will  step  in."  Since  the  x>assage  of  that  law  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  murmur,  and  it  meets  the  approval  of  every  railroad  man  Ihave  met. 
There  are  some  who  predict  that  there  will  not  be  any  more  strikes.  We  really 
believe  it  is  the  era  of  good  feeling. 

Now,  another  matter.  If  not  a  8i)arrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  Divine 
knowledge,  why  should  American  citizens,  our  x>eople,  be  maimed  and  killed  and 
no  record  of  the  circumstance  attending  the  casualty  kept?  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  requirement  in  case  of  a  collision  or  where  persons  or  employees  are  killed 
or  injured  upon  the  railroads  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
be  notified  of  it  at  the  time  it  occurs.  It  would  do  very  much  to  decrease  the 
number  of  accidents  upon  our  rfdlroads.  When  you  open  the  light  of  day  upon 
such  things,  and  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
injury  to  a  man,  either  a  passenger  or  an  employee,  you  will  find  that  eventually 
the  number  of  killed  and  mjurea  will  be  decreased. 

Q.  Have  the  railway  commissioners  of  some  of  the  States  the  right  to  do  that? — 
A.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have.  Under  their  State  laws  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  these  facts.  Many  of  our  states  have  railway  commissions, 
while  others  of  tnem  pay  no  attention  to  the  matter.  The  National  Government 
statistics  furnished  by  the  roads  also  require  revised  classification.  For  instance, 
a  man  is  hurt;  he  is  reported  as  injured  in  coupling  cars  when  the  real  fact  is  he 
is  running  down  a  track  and  tumbles  over  a  tie  and  falls  down  and  gets  hurt.  He 
is  reported  as  injured  in  coupling  cars  simply  because  he  is  engaged  in  that  occu- 
pation. The  means  are  not  at  hand  to  ascertain  the  actual  facts.  The  commis- 
sion  has  no  means  of  learning  the  real  cause  of  the  injury. 

Q.  Could  the  interstate  commerce  law  be  amended  to  reach  such  a  case  as  that? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  I  have  a  bill  amendhig  the 
act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  etc.,  which  covers  this  point,  I  think.  It 
is  as  follows: 

*^Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tJie  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  be  added  to  the  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  promote 
the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  compelling  common  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  ectuip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes  and  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes,  and  for 
other  purposes,*  approved  March  2, 1893,  the  following: 

*'  Sec.  9.  That  where  any  collision  of  trains  where  one  of  the  trains  is  a  passen- 
ger train  shall  occur  on  a  railroad  of  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  by  railroad,  or  where  any  passenger  train,  or  any  part  of  a  passenger 
train  accidentally  leaves  the  rails,  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  the  general  sui)erintend- 
ent  or  general  manager,  or  other  officer  in  general  charjp^e  of  the  movement  of 
trains  on  said  road,  immediately  thereafter  to  transmit  a  full  and  detailed  report 
nndei  oath  of  such  accident,  and  the  causes  thereof  so  far  as  known,  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  their  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  any  such  common  carrier  to  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission a  monthly  re];)ort  xmder  oath  of  all  accidents  which  may  occur  to  its 
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passengers  or  employees,  whether  attended  with  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  and 
snch  report  shall  state  the  causes  and  circumstances  connected  therewith.  That 
any  conmion  carrier  failing  to  make  such  report  within  ten  days  after  tilie  end  of 
any  month,  or  failing  to  make  report  of  any  collision  or  cars  leaving  the  rails 
accidentally,  as  herein  required,  within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  of  such 
accident,  shall  be  deemed  gn^t^  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  ux>on  conviction  thereof 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  not  more  than  five  nundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense,  and  for  everv  day  during  which  it  shall  fail  to  make  such  report  after  the 
time  herein  specified  for  making  the  same.  The  failure  of  the  superintendent, 
general  manager,  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  the  movement  of  trains,  to  make 
report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  herein  required,  shall  be 
deemed  the  offense  of  the  carrier  as  well  as  of  such  officer  himself. 

**  Sec.  10.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  for 
such  common  carriers  a  method  and  form  for  making  the  rex>orts  in  the  foregoing 
section  provided. " 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Pettigrew  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and 
is  Senate  bill  No.  3244. 

Q.  Would  such  reports  to  the  commission  open  the  doors  a  good  deal  to  suits 
for  damages? — ^A.  I  should  not  want  to  have  the  facts  used  in  that  way;  none  of 
these  reports  should  be  used  in  any  damage  suits,  and  it  might  be  provided  in  the 
act  that  they  should  not  be. 

The  intent  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  accidents  upon  the  roads. 
Of  course  to-day  every  accident  is  supposed  to  be  annually  reported  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  they  have  authority  to  ask  for  it.  They  may 
not  have  authority  to  ask  for  a  monthly  rejwrt.  They  can  ask  for  annual  reports, 
but  that  hardly  gets  at  it.  Reports  at  the  time  of  the  accident  are  what  are 
desired. 

Another  thing,  right  here,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
men  have  been  killed  within  the  last  few  years  by  having  their  feet  caugnt  in 
frogs,  and  there  they  have  been  held  as  in  a  vise,  and  the  train  backs  down  on 
them  and  kills  them.  I  now  recall  a  case.  It  was  a  particularly  distressing  case. 
This  poor  fellow  had  a  wife  and  a  number  of  children.  When  ne  was  killed,  for 
a  few  hours  everybody  would  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  followed  the  thing  up.  A 
dozen  hours  had  not  gone  by  before  nobody  knew  anything  about  it  at  all;  even 
his  wife  did  not.  She  said:  ''I  do  not  dare  say  anything  about  it,  because  my 
brother-in-law  is  employed  on  the  railroad,  and  if  I  say  anything  about  it  he  will 
get  his  discharge." 

I  will  read  a  bill  which  will  cover  this  matter.  I  think  it  fully  avoids  any 
requirement  which  would  force  the  railroads  to  adopt  any  particular  device. 

*'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Amernca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  persons,  companies,  or  corporations 
owning  and  operating  a  railroad  or  railroads  or  operating  a  r^lroad  owned  by 
another  person,  persons,  companv,  or  corporation  within  the  military  reserva- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
be,  and  are  hereby,  required,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
to  so  adjust,  Wl,  or  blocK,  or  securely  guard  the  frogs,  switches,  and  guard  rails 
on  their  roads  (with  the  exception  of  guard  rails  on  oridges) ,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
protect  and  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  or  other  persons  from  being  caught 
therein. 

**  Sec.  2.  That  within  ten  days  after  compliance  with  this  act  by  persons,  cor- 
porations, or  companies  to  whom  it  applies,  such  persons,  corporations,  or  com- 
panies shall  make  report  of  the  fact  to  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

'*  Sec.  3.  That  any  person  or  XJersons,  railroad  company,  or  corporation  owning 
and  operating  a  railroad  or  railroads  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  military 
reservations,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  nor 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense, 
and  the  neglect  of  any  such  person,  company,  or  corporation  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  tne  same. 

*'Sec.  4.  That  the  penalties  herein  prescribed  shall  be  recovered  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  comts;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  district  attorneys  for  said  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  the  premises  to 
institute  and  prosecute  such  action  for  violations  occurring  therein,  upon  duly 
verified  information  coming  to  him  of  the  occurrence  of  such  violations. 

'*  Sec.  5.  That  all  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  owning  or  operating  rail- 
roads in  said  States  or  Territories,  reservations,  or  District  of  Columbia,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  penalties  prescribe  in  this  act,  be  liable  for  any  damage  resulting 
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from  the  failnre  to  comply  with  the  proviBions  thereof,  such  damage  to  be  recov- 
ered by  the  persons  imured,  or  his  or  her  legal  representatives." 
I  also  have  another  Dili  to  which  I  wonld  call  the  attention  of  this  commission: 

**AN  ACT  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  upon  radlroads  by  compelling  peraonfl,  firms,  com- 
panies, and  corporations  operating  railroads  to  ecmip  their  cars  and  locomotives  with  aato> 
matic  couplers,  continuous  Drakes,  and  grab  irons;  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes; 
to  provide  a  standard  height  for  drawbars  for  freight  cars  and  engines;  and  to  adjust,  fill, 
or  block  all  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  and  all  other  obstructions  which  are  a  part  of,  or  are 
near,  their  tracks  as  to  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  from  being  caught  therein. 

'*  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enouited  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Regresentativea  in  general 
assembly  met^  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same:  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  operating  any  railroad  within 
this  State  to  use  on  his  or  its  hne  any  locomotive  engine  in  transportation  between 
points  or  places  in  this  State  which  is  not  equipped  with  a  power  driving-wheel 
Drake  and  appliances  for  ox>erating  the  train-brake  system;  or  to  run  any  train 
used  in  sucn  transportation  after  said  date  that  has  not  a  sufi&cient  number  of 
cars  in  it  so  equipped  with  x>ower  or  train  brakes  that  the  engpieer  on  the  locomo- 
tive drawing  sucn  train  can  control  its  speed  without  requiring  brakemen  to  use 
the  common  hand  brake  for  that  purpose. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  person ,  firm ,  company,  or  corporation  to  haul,  or  permit  to 
be  hauled,  or  used  on  his  or  its  line  any  cars  or  locomotives  used  in  transportation 
between  x)oints  or  places  within  this  State  not  equipped  with  couplers  coupling 
automatically  by  impact,  and  which  can  be  uncouple  without  the  necessity  of 
men  going  between  tne  ends  of  the  cars. 

"  Sec.  8.  And  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  person,  firm,  comx>any,  or  corporation  to  use  any  car  in 
such  transportation  that  is  not  provided  with  secure  grab  irons  or  hand  holds  in 
the  end  and  sides  of  each  car  for  greater  security  to  men  in  uncoupling  cars. 

**  Sec.  4.  That  the  standard  heignt  of  drawbars  for  freight  cars  and  locomotives 
measured  perpendicular  from  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  rails  to  the  centers  of  the 
drawbar  shanks,  for  standard-gaug^e  railroads  in  this  State  shall  be  a  mairimum 
height  of  thirty-four  and  one-half  inches  for  empty  cars,  and  a  Tninimum  height 
of  thirty-one  and  one-half  inches  for  loaded  cars;  and  for  narrow-^uge  railroads 
in  this  State  the  standard  height  of  drawbars  shall  be  a  TnaximuTn  height  of  twenty- 
six  inches  for  empty  cars,  and  a  minimum  height  of  twenty-three  inches  for  loaded 
cars.  And  after  the  first  day  of  Januar^^,  nineteen  hundred,  no  cars,  either  loaded 
or  unloaded,  shall  be  used  in  transportation  within  this  State  which  do  not  comply 
with  the  standard  above  provided  for. 

"  Sec.  5.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  every 
person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  operating  any  railroad  within 
this  State  shall  have  all  fro^,  switches,  guard  rails,  and  other  constructions  which 
are  a  part  of,  or  are  near,  his  or  its  tracKs  so  adjusted,  filled,  or  blocked  as  to  pre- 
vent tne  feet  of  any  railroad  employees  being  caught  therein. 

*'  Sec.  6.  That  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  using  any  locomo- 
tive engine  running  any  train,  or  hauling,  or  permitting  to  be  hauled,  or  used  on 
his  or  its  line  any  car  or  engpne,  or  ha^g  on  his  or  its  line  any  frog,  switch, 
guard  rail,  or  other  construction  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hxmdred  dollars  lor  each  and  every  such  viola- 
tion, to  be  recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the  attorney-general  in 
any  court  of  comx)et6nt  jurisdiction;  and  it  shalTbe  the  duty  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  bring  such  suits  upon  duly  verified  information  being  lodged  with  him 

of  such  violation  having  occurred.    And  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 

of  this  State  to  lodRe  with  the  attomey-seneral  information  of  any  such 

violations  as  may  come  to  nis  knoweldge:  Promded,  That  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  apply  to  trains  comix)6ed  oi  four-wheeled  cars,  or  to  locomotives  used 
in  hauling  such  trains. 

**  Sec.  7.  That  any  employee  of  any  such  x>erson,  firm,  company,  or  corporation 
who  may  be  injured  by  any  locomotive,  car,  train,  fro{^,  switch,  guard  rail,  or 
other  construction  in  use  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  assumed  the  risk  thereby  occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employ- 
ment of  such  persons,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  after  the  unlawful  use  of 
such  locomotive,  car,  train,  frog,  switch,  guard  rail,  or  other  construction  had 
been  brought  to  his  knowledge." 

(Mr.  Moseley's  testimony  was  continued  on  December  7.) 

Mr.  MoBELEY.  With  some  care  I  prepared  the  statement  which  I  handed  you 
yesterday,  * 'Authorities  upon  the  law  of  damages  caused  from  injuries  received 
(1)  by  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  (2)  by  defective  appliances,"  which  I 
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i^in  desire  to  call  yonr  attention  to,  as  it  affects  railroad  employees,  because 
{£uost  all  their  cases  sooner  or  later  set  into  the  Federal  courts — the  State  courts 
have  little  to  do  with  the  suits  of  rauroad  employees  for  damages  for  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  law  to  suggest  to  meet  this  question  of  a 
fellow-servant? — A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  of  the  bill  I  suggested  yesterday,  but  I 
would  not  ask  this  commission  to  rex>ort  to  Congress  a  bm,  or  assume  there  was 
necessity  for  a  national  law  re^^ding  the  liabinty  of  employers  for  injjuries  to 
employees,  without  the  fullest  investigation  and  without  the  opportumty  being 
given  to  be  heard.  I  mean  by  that,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  would  entail  a  large 
number  of  damage  suits  upon  railroad  corporations  from  time  to  time,  therefore 
they  ought  to  have  full  opportunity  to  be  neard,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  a  question 
which  sooner  or  later  Congress  must  deal  with. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  think  that  a  fellow-servant  could  be  defined  in  a  general  law? — ^A.  I 
do  not  tmnk  there  is  any  trouble  in  defining  what  a  fellow-servant  is.  Many  of 
the  States  are  undertaking  to  define  it.  As  I  said  yesterday,  the  railroad 
employees  of  the  country  are  engaged  in  a  semipublic  employment — ^in  a  national 
work;  if  they  obtain  any  redress  at  ail,  they  must  obtain  it  throujSfh  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  field  of  the  ordinary  industrial 
pursuits  or  the  relation  between  an  employer  and  employee  in  sucn  industrial 
pursuits,  because  I  believe  these  matters  are  very  largely  under  State  control 
and  one  which  the  x>eople  of  each  State  should  settle  for  themselves,  as  far  as 
the  relations  between  one  citizen  and  another  of  that  particular  locality  is  con- 
cerned. But  when  we  come  to  the  railroad  employee  the  case  is  different,  for 
there  is  hardly  a  r^road  in  the  United  States  that  the  courts  have  not  held  by 
their  rulings  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  under  national 
control,  and  where  any  difficulty  occurs  between  employer  and  employee  the  Fed- 
eral courts  are  the  ones  that  are  resorted  to,  that  they  may  put  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Federal  power  into  the  scales.  Also  wherever  a  case  occurs  of  damage  by  acci- 
dents or  any  cause  it  is  almost  sure  to  reach  the  Federal  courts.  Therefore  I  believe 
these  are  matters  which,  if  Congress  itself  does  not  deal  with  and  does  not  bring 
about  uniformity  in  by  legislation — why  decisions  are  as  varying  as  are  the  ideas 
of  the  several  judges — judge-made  law  will  continue  to  largely  govern  the  deter- 
mination of  all  these  cases.  For  that  reason  particularly  I  oelieve  it  is  a  matter 
which  Congress  may  well  devote  its  attention  to,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  for  a  long  time  become  more  and  more  emphasized  by  the  courts  that 
the  railroad  employee  is  a  servant  of  the  public,  not  particularly  a  servant  of  the 
citizen  of  any  particular  locality,  but  he  is  a  servant  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
his  responsibihties  and  his  duties  to  that  public  are  constantly  being  put  before 
him.  He  is  constantly  being  reminded  by  the  courts  of  them,  and  therefore  if 
you  are  going  to  put  the  railway  employee  in  this  position  he  certainly  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  public  which  he  serves  or  the  representatives  of  it  will  see  that  he 
is  protected  in  those  things  in  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  protection.  As  I  said 
in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  after  a  good  deal  of  study  on  the  subject,  I  drew  a 
bill  and  handed  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  then  in  Congress,  and  he  introduced  it,  and 
that  was  the  bill  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  their  employees  which  I  read  yesterday.  If  the  commission  does  not  go 
as  far  as  that,  I  think  they  at  least  should  recommend  to  Congress,  after  an 
examination  of  the  subject,  to  define  a  fellow-servant  and  how  far  the  employer 
is  liable  for  the  acts  of  a  fellow-servant. 

I  will  read  a  "memorandum  of  the  case  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  v,  Baugh,"  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  prepared,  and  to  which  I 
referred  yesterday: 

*' Section  721  of  the  Revised  Statutes  declares  that  *the  laws  of  the  several 
States,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of  the  United  States 
otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at 
common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply.*  It 
would  seem  that  the  term  '  laws '  here  used  would  include  not  only  the  statute 
laws  of  the  States,  but  also  those  which  are  expressed  in  the  decisions  of  their 
judicial  tribunals.  In  the  recent  case,  however,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  v.  Baugh,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Justice  Brewer  delivering  the  opinion)  held  tnat  in  a  case  involving  a  question 
of  *  general  laws,'  the  United  States  courts  were  not  bound  to  follow  the  decisions 
on  that  question  of  the  supreme  coui't  of  the  State  in  which  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  This  case  illustrates  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  necessity  for  some  more 
explicit  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  plaintiff,  Baugh,  was  a  citizen  of  Ohio, 
and  the  ddendant,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  cre- 
ated by  the  laws  of  Maryland.    The  suit  was  brought  originally  in  one  of  the 
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conrtsof  the  State  of  Ohio,  bnt  the  defendant  claimed  citizenship  in  Maryland  by 
Tirtne  of  its  incorporation  in  that  State,  and  on  this  gronnd  obtained  a  removal  of 
the  action  to  the  circnit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio.  The  ground  of  action  was  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  while  discharging  his  duty  as  fireman  on  a  locomotive  of  the  def endimt, 
and  he  obtained  a  judgment  in  the  circuit  court  for  $6,750. 

**  Under  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  on  the  question  of  law 
involved  the  plaintiff  was  entitlea  to  this  judgment,  and  the  Federal  circuit 
court  in  rendering  it  followed  the  rule  of  law  as  settled  by  the  State  cotu-t.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  however,  on  appeal,  reversed  this  judgment,  adopt- 
ing a  different  rule  of  law  and  ignoring  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  tne 
State  in  which  the  cause  of  action  arose.  The  important  question  is,  not  whether 
the  view  of  the  law  taken  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  or  that  held  by  the 
State  court  was  correct,  but  whether  such  an  inharmonious  administration  of  the 
law  should  be  allowed  to  continue— whether  the  right  of  recovery  by  a  citizen 
who  claims  to  have  been  injured  in  his  reputation  or  person  or  property  shall 
depend  upon  the  forum  in  wnich  his  case  may  be  tried — whether  on  a  mere  fic- 
tion a  suit  commenced  in  one  court  where  a  recovery  could  be  had  may  be 
removed  to  another  in  which  it  may  be  defeated.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
this  case,  Justice  Field  vigorously  presents  the  facts  and  the  glanng  injustice 
of  such  a  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  says,  '  The  present  case  presents  some 
singular  facts.  The  verdict  and  judgment  of  the  court  below  were  m  conformity 
with  the  law  of  Ohio,  in  which  State  the  cause  of  action  arose  and  the  case  was 
tried,  and  this  court  reverses  the  judgment  because  rendered  in  accordance  with 
that  law  and  holds  it  to  have  been  error  that  it  was  not  rendered  according  to 
some  other  law  than  that  of  Ohio,  which  it  terms  the  general  law  of  the  country. 
This  court  thus  assumes  the  right  to  disregard  what  the  judicial  authorities  of  that 
State  declare  to  be  its  law,  and  to  enforce  upon  the  State  some  other  conclusion 
as  law  which  it  has  never  accepted  as  such,  out  always  repudiated.  The  fireman, 
who  was  so  dreadfully  injured  by  the  collision  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
conductor  of  the  engine  that  his  right  arm  had  to  be  amputated  from  bis  shoulder 
and  his  right  leg  was  rendered  useless,  could  obtain  some  remedy  from  the  com- 
pany by  the  law  of  Ohio  as  declared  by  its  courts;  but  this  court  decided,  in  effect, 
that  that  law  thus  declared  shall  not  be  treated  as  its  law,  and  that  the  case  shall 
be  governed  by  some  other  law  which  denies  all  remedy  to  him.  Had  the  case 
remained  in  the  State  court,  where  the  action  was  commenced,  the  plaintiff  would 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  Ohio.  The  defendant  asked  to  have  the  action 
removed,  and  obtained  the  removal  to  a  Federal  court  because  it  is  a  corporation 
of  Maryland,  and  thereby  a  citizen  of  that  State,  by  a  fiction  adopted  by  this  corurt 
that  members  of  a  corporation  are  presumed  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  where  the 
corporation  was  created;  a  presumption  which,  in  many  cases,  is  contrary  to  the 
fact,  but  against  which  no  averment  or  evidence  is  held  admissible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  court.  (Railroad  Co.  v.  Letson.  2 
How. ,  497;  Cowless  v,  Mercer  Co. ,  7  Wall. ,  121 ;  Paul  v,  Virginia,  8  Wall. ,  108-178; 
Steamship  Co.  v.  Tugman,  106  U.S.,  120. )  Thus  in  this  case  a  f  orei^  corporation, 
not  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  is  considered  a 
citizen  of  another  State  by  a  fiction,  and  then,  by  what  the  court  terms  the  general 
law  of  the  country,  but  which  this  court  held  in  Wheaton  v.  Peters  has  no  exist- 
ence in  fact,  is  given  an  immunity  from  liability  in  cases  not  accorded  to  a  citizen 
of  that  State  under  like  circumstances.  Many  will  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  system 
which  permits  such  a  vast  difference  in  the  aoministration  of  justice  for  injuries 
like  those  in  this  case  between  the  courts  of  the  State  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.'' 

I  would  add,  if  this  man  was  injured  on  a  railroad  paralleling  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  which  was  an  Ohio  corporation,  and  unless  oy  some  means  they  were 
able  to  get  it  into  a  Federal  court,  he  would  probably  obtain  damages ;  yet  here 
in  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  paralleling  a  State  road  and  the  employee,  a 
citizen  of  Ohio,  can  not  get  relief.  Therefore  I  say  to  this  commission,  and  beg 
your  attention  to  the  subject,  either  to  suggest  to  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
national  employers'  liability  act,  or  else  the  passage  of  some  act  which  will  tend 
to  bring  about  uniformity  in  this  question  of  employers*  liability. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  of  railroads  to  the  public,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  for  nearly  twelve  years  asking 
Congress  for  legislation  which  its  experience  in  administering  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  has  shown  to  be  indispensable  to  effective  regulation  in  the  public 
interest.  As  secretary  of  the  commission,  I  have  no  other  views  on  this  subject 
than  those  which  have  been  expressed  by  the  commission  itself  in  its  reports  to 
Congress.    Each  of  those  reports  constitutes  the  record  of  a  year  devoted  to  the 
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work  of  regni^tion.  The  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  commission  wish 
me  say  that  they  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  views  as  to  any  of 
these  matters  at  anytime.  One  or  two  of  the  conditions  nowpreyailuu^  will, 
however,  donb^ess  interest  yon  at  this  time,  and  I  will  mention  them  brieny. 

The  act  to  regulate  conmierce  requires  that  all  rates  shaU  be  reasonable  and 
just.  It  also  provides  that  the  commission  shall  execute  and  enforce  its  provi- 
sions. For  fully  ten  years  the  commission  proceeded  apon  the  idea  that  its  duty 
to  execute  and  enforce  the  law  involved  the  issuance  of  orders  to  carriers  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  shown  to  be  reasonable  or  just  after  complaint,  hearing,  and 
investigation.  In  1897  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  this  view  was  wrong;  that 
the  commission  was  not  authorized  to  prescribe  rates  for  future  observance,  by 
the  carriers,  and  that  the  commission  could  only  condemn  the  rate  complained 
of,  and  incidentally  award  reparation.  (The  Freight  Bureau  Cases,  167  U.  S., 
479.)  Condemning  the  present  rate  and  awarding  reparation  is  theoretically  the 
remedy  at  conmion  law,  out  as  a  matter  of  practice  no  one  ever  recovered  a  cent 
from  a  carrier  for  charging  an  unreasonable  rate.  In  other  words,  the  common 
law  did  not  and  does  not  afford  a  remedy.  But  beyond  that,  merely  proceed- 
ing to  recover  excessive  charges  is  no  remedy.  First,  because  the  expense  always 
involved  in  litigation  must  generally,  of  itself,  deter  the  institution  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Second,  because  the  person  entitled  to  reparation  is  generally  not 
the  person  who  is  injured.  The  rate,  however  excessive,  is  supposed  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  goods  have  been  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  that  rate.  Obvi- 
ously the  x>6rsons  most  likely  to  suffer  injury  are  the  producer  and  consumer,  and 
sometimes  the  retailer,  not  the  middleman  or  jobber,  who  is  most  frequently  the 
shipper,  and  therefore  the  one  who  might  be  held  entitled  to  recover  the  excess 
charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  If  parties  do  not  obey  decisions  of  the  commission 
are  they  obliged  to  do  so  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  carriers  do  very  often  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  conmiission.  But  they  will  not  if  they  consider  that  any- 
thing vital  is  involved.  Of  course  the  commission  may  bring  suit  in  court  to 
compel  obedience  to  its  order.  The  average  time  consumed  in  reaching  final  adju- 
dication in  such  cases  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  about  four  years.  This 
practically  denies  the  relief  that  obedience  to  the  order  might  afford,  and,  in  fact, 
enables  the  carrier  to  snap  its  fingers  at  the  rulings  of  the  commission.  Now,  if 
the  commission  were  emx>owerea,  after  hearing  and  investigation  in  x>articular 
cases,  to  fix  the  Tnft-riTWTiTTi  reasonable  and  just  rate,  and  if  the  law  also  provided 
that  the  order  of  the  commission  should  become  effective  unless  the  carrier  shows 
it  to  be  unlawful  upon  application  to  the  court  for  review,  the  result  would  be 
that  relief  would  be  granted  as  to  all  future  shipments  to  the  producer,  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  the  retailer,  and  to  all  parties  interested;  and  such  relief  would  be  sum- 
marily enforced  unless  the  carrier  could  promptly  show  material  error  in  the 
decision  of  the  commission.  A  decision  finding  that  the  rate  on  flour  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Boston  is  10  cents  too  high  and  an  order  not  to  charge,  say,  more  than  20 
cents  for  that  service  would  benefit  the  Western  miller  and  the  New  England 
consumer,  as  well  as  aH  intermediate  hMidlers  of  that  commodity.  If  you  can  say 
what  the  rate  is  to  be,  you  benefit  all  who  are  commercially  interested.  If  you 
can  merely  say  the  present  rate  in  a  particular  case  is  wrong,  you  benefit  only  the 
man  who  has  paid  that  rate  in  the  case  in  question.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
commission  can  not  order  carriers  to  observe  the  rates  which  it  finds,  on  investi- 
gation, to  be  actu^y  reasonable — sufficient  for  the  service  rendered — ^and  those 
orders  which  it  does  issue  are  practically  nonenf  orceable  because  of  inevitable 
long  delay  in  the  courts  under  the  present  procedure.  When  the  act  was  passed 
it  was  supposed  that  the  commission  had  f  tOl  power  to  correct  the  tariff  rates,  and 
that  its  orders,  except  on  plain  showing  of  material  error  by  the  commission,  would 
be  summarily  enforced  by  the  courts.  The  commission  can  not  determine  and 
order  the  proper  rate,  and  when  it  asks  the  court  to  enforce  any  order  that  it  makes 
the  case  must  be  tried  de  novo,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  average  time  consumed 
in  the  courts  has  been  about  four  years.  Another  present  condition  is  shown  in 
cases  under  the  tenth,  or  penal,  section  of  the  law.  If  the  published  rate  from 
Washington  to  New  York  is  $6.50  and  the  road  carries  a  man  for  $3,  the  company's 
agent  can  not  be  convicted  of  unjust  discrimination  unless  it  be  shown  that  some- 
body paid  the  $6.50  rate.  And  so  it  is  with  freight.  The  published  rate  may  be 
so  m^  that  a  shipper  can  not  use  it,  but  at  the  same  time  the  railway  agent  mi^ 
give  a  favored  large  shipper  a  much  lower  rate,  and  he  will,  in  consequence,  graa- 
ually  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  that  result  in  small  shippers  not  being  able  to 
ship"  at  all?— A.  Precisely  so.  We  have  had  i)lenty  of  such  cases,  but  the  courts 
will  not  hold  it  to  be  unjust  discrimination  unless  someone,  by  actually  paying 
a  higher  rate,  is  shown  to  have  been  wi-onged.    In  one  case  nearly  $12,000  were 
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expended  in  proof  in  a  case  against  the  former  reoeiyn-  and  president  of  the  Santa 
Fe  road.  It  appeared  that  some  millions  of  dollars  had  been  paid  out  by  that 
road  in  rebates,  and  that  large  amounts  were  paid  to  shippers  of  cattle.  But  it 
was  not  practicable  to  prove  who  was  injured.  Those  who  actually  shipped  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

No  one  thing  has  operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  large  shipper — ^the  trust— or 
to  the  detriment  of  tne  small  shipper — the  individual  manufacturer  or  dealer — 
so  much  as  this  vicious  railway  nractice  of  allowing  rebates  from  tariff  rates  to 
large  customers.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  without  railway  favors  the  indus- 
trial combination  could  not  exist.  Whether  that  statement  is  accurate  or  not,  it 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  given  thought  to  the  matter  that  cutting  off  this 
railway  rebate  advantage  would  most  seriously  cripple  these  great  foes  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

The  tendency  of  trusts  is  to  lessen  the  number- of  employers,  of  establishments, 
and  employees,  and  this  to  my  mind  is  the  alarming  feature  about  them. 

When  establishments  are  many  and  a  man  who  has  spent  his  best  energies,  the 
efforts  of  the  beet  years  of  his  life,  in  acquiring  a  trade,  finds  himself  mffering 
with  his  employer  as  to  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  service,  or  wages,  he  loses  no 
whit  of  his  manhood,  no  particle  of  his  independence,  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  dif- 
ferences are  irreconcilable,  the  workman  can  lay  down  his  tools  and  seek  another 
situation. 

But  when  the  trust  absorbs  the  scattered  establishments  into  one  organization, 
closes  the  more  expensive  and  less  profitable,  and  concentrates  the  production  into 
a  few  favored  localities,  the  workman  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  identity  as  a  man, 
sinking  into  the  dependent  condition  of  a  part  of  the  machmery  of  the  institution. 
He  becomes  in  a  measure  helpless,  for  an  individual  difference  now  with  his 
employer  means  a  loss  of  his  means  of  livelihood— a  shutting  of  the  onl^  door  of 
oppK>rtunity  to  work  at  his  chosen  vocation.  The  responsibilities  of  family  cares, 
which  shomd  add  dignity  and  nerve  to  the  man,  are  only  weakness  and  a  burden  to 
the  machine  and  make  cowards  of  brave  men  for  very  love's  sake.  He  dare  not 
risk  their  lives  and  happiness  bv  so  much  as  a  feeble  protest  at  the  wrong  against 
which  his  manhood  revolts,  in  fear  that,  losing  his  one  chance  of  employment,  he 
must  start  life  anew  or  enter  the  ranks  of  the  day  laborer,  already  overcrowded  and 
underpaid. 

There  is  but  one  way  which  suggests  itself  to  me  by  which  labor  may  combat  the 
evil  of  the  trust,  and  that  is  far  irom  being  entirely  effective.  It  is  by  thorough 
organization.  This  will  not  control — ^indeed,  should  not  interfere  with — ^the  man- 
agement or  financickl  success  of  the  institution.  It  will  not  always  save  the  reduc- 
tion of  establishments  and  employees.  But  it  will  have  the  effect  of  preserving 
his  identity  and  manhood;  will  Kive  him  the  courage  that  is  always  bom  of  num- 
bers; secure  an  audience,  the  whole  public,  if  necessary,  for  the  relation  of  his 
wrongs;  insure  him,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery,  the  wholesome  respect 
of  the  administration  of  the  establisnment. 

With  all  his  fellow-craftsmen  behind  him,  his  situation  becomes  infinitely 
improved,  not  only  socially  but  in  the  public  eye.  His  pleas  and  demands  receive 
consideration,  when  delivered  through  the  megaphone  of  his  order,  whether  in  the 
shop,  in  legi^tive  halls,  or  in  the  courts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beneficiary  effects 
of  such  organization  in  substantial  relief  as  well  as  social  sentiment.  Eveiy 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  organization;  everv  trade  should  be  organized; 
and  when  the  wage-earners  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  the  trust  must  still  be 
leared,  but  its  evils  will  have  been  mitigated  so  far  as  labor  can  accomplish  such 
a  result. 

There  are  no  more  progressive  men  in  any  walk  in  life  than  the  managers  of 
railways,  and  to  say  that  they  are  other  than  fair  and  considerate  would  not  be 
just;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  find  among  them  individuals  who  are  not  aU  that 
anyone  has  a  right  to  expect  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  their  employees  is  con- 
cerned. Many  <»  them  have  sprung  from  the  ranks.  One  speaks  of  the  railway 
corporation,  but  he  speaks  of  it  collectively.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
railways  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  interest  of  their  men,  as  their  railway 
hospitals,  their  relief  associations,  their  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  railway 
branch  of  the  Youns^  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  many  other  agencies  for 
ffood  will  testify.  No  remarks  that  I  have  here  made  are  made  with  any  view  of 
disparaging  in  the  least  degree  the  managers  of  railways,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  but  it  is  to  state  conditions  as  they  exist  as  fairly  as  I  can. 
Great  credit  is  due  and  should  be  accorded  the  American  Railway  Association 
and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  both  of  which  had  established  such 
rules  as  to  safety  appliances  and  regulations  as  would,  if  they  had  been  carried 
out  by  every  railroad,  made  legislation  unnecessary.  It  was  from  the  very  fact 
that  their  recommendations  woro  being  lived  up  to  by  some  roads  and  not  by 
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others  that  the  chaotic  condition  existed  which  required  the  law  to  nnrayel  and 
correct.  Both  of  these  associations  have  done  a  ^eat  deal  for  the  railway 
employees  as  well  as  havinjg  been  of  great  advantage  in  devising  means  looking  to 
economy  in  railway  operation.  There  is  no  class  of  men  in  the  country  more  ready 
to  respond  to  the  calls  of  humanity  and  of  justice  than  are  those  who  operate 
railroads. 

But  in  the  matter  of  railway  regulation,  it  is  difficult  for  some  railwav  mana- 
gers to  believe  that  business  methods  which  are  in  use  in  every  line  of  ousiness 
should,  if  adopted  and  pursued  in  the  operation  of  railways,  be  made  criminal 
violations  of  law.  The  railway  manager  in  the  past  has  believed  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  the  stockholders  and  investors  in  his  property,  and  he  neither  relishes 
nor  admits  the  right  of  interference  in  what  was  so  long  a  private  institution 
that  he  has  forgotten  in  a  measure  his  own  official  character  and  the  rights  of  the 
public  in  an  enterprise  which  the  people  have  chartered  by  their  votes,  have  ^ven 
their  lands  for  the  right  of  way,  have  granted  the  supreme  weax>on  of  eminent 
domain  to  coerce  unwuline  individuals,  have  given  millions  of  acres  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  establish,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  intelligent  and 
otherwise,  the  people  should  themselves  own.  If  open  to  criticism  on  any  x)oint, 
it  is  not  a  lack  of  numanity  to  their  men,  not  in  the  intelligent  management  of 
the  stupendous  business  under  their  control,  not  in  the  liberal  and  progressive 
spirit  m  which  they  have  carried  that  management  to  the  front  rank  in  the 
world's  system  for  safetjr,  speed,  comfort,  and  luxuries  of  transportation — ^but  in 
an  impatience  of  restraint,  a  resentment  against  suggestions  from  without,  a 
failure  to  see  good  in  the  law,  or  good  will  in  those  called  on  to  enforce  it,  though 
of  both  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  only  the  willfully  blind  can  fail  to  see. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  I  early  recognized  the  advantap^e  of  location, 
and  opportunity,  in  the  matter  of  furthering  legislation,  in  the  mterest  of  the 
wage-worker,  particularly  of  the  employees  of  railways,  now  some  874,000  in 
number,  the  public  character  of  whose  employment,  secures  them  greater  atten- 
tion and  consideration,  at  the  hands  of  Ck>ngress,  than  the  average  bread-winners  in 
other  vocations. 

To  assist  so  far  as  was  in  my  power  in  this  regard  I  deemed  my  duty,  found  in 
that  effort  the  keenest  pleasure,  and  it  is  with  no  little  pride  that  looking  back- 
ward over  that  twelve  years  the  boast  is  mine  that  notning  was  left  undone  on 
my  part  to  help  the  cause  as  I  saw  the  situation  then-or  recwl  it  now. 

You  will  therefore  understand  with  what  satisfaction  I  have  hailed  the  creation 
of  this  commission,  which,  though  it  secures  not  a  line  of  legislation  directly,  vrill 
have  x)erformed  a  great  work  or  education  and  reform  by  its  exhaustive  investi- 
gation. It  is  the  forum  for  the  presentation  of  those  questions  which  vitaUy 
affect  the  life  of  the  nation,  questions  of  vastly  more  importance  than  those  con- 
nected with  our  foreign  relations,  and  upon  the  proper  settlement  of  which  the 
stability  of  our  Government  depends. 

In  these  years  of  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  labor  and  of 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  their  associations  who  so  ably  represent 
them,  I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  high  character  of  both. 

The  representatives  of  the  railway  employees  who  have  been  sent  here  to  ask 
for  legislation  in  their  behalf  command  respect  and  win  regard,  and  with  those 
who  do  the  no  less  important  local  work  are  imbued  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
not  only  to  the  men  they  serve  but  the  country  at  large.  They  are  conservative, 
law-abiding  men,  and  they  have  neither  asked  nor  advocated  any  legislation  which 
can  not  be  justified  upon  the  ground  of  right,  or  defended  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  humanity  and  a  higher  civilization. 

I  have  memoranda  of  the  bills  I  have  suggested  as  follows: 

"An  act  for  the  protection  of  railroad  employees  by  requiring  railroads  to  block 
their  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  etc. 

*' An  act  to  secure  harmony  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal  courts  to  overcome 
the  injustice  to  employees  occasioned  by  decisions  of  the  character  of  the  Balti- 
more <&  Ohio  against  Baugh. 

'*An  act  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  for  injuries  to  their  employees,  to  bring  tne  United  States  in  this  respect 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  employers*  liability. 

"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  by  requiring  carriers 
to  report  all  collisions  and  accidents  which  may  occur  upon  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  with  the  causes  and  circumstances  connected  therewith  lim- 
ited to  certain  classes  of  accidents.    This  is  in  line  with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 

**  The  suggestion  that  the  States  that  have  not  done  so  as  far  as  may  be  enact 
laws  in  line  with  the  car-coupler  or  national  safety-appliance  law.  Otherwise 
controversies  are  likely  to  arise  as  to  whether  the  liabilities  have  occurred  under 
the  law;  that  is,  whether  the  cars  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  1, 1S99, 

TESTIMONT  OF  JOHH  T.  WILSOF, 

Orand  Chief,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  of  America. 

The  CoTTiTniHfrion  met  at  11  a.  m.,  March  1, 1899.  Chairman  Kyle  presided  and 
introdnced  the  witness,  Mr.  John  T.  Wilson,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trackmen  of  America. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  prepared  a  paper  pertaining  to  matters  upon  which  I  sup- 
pose the  Commission  desires  to  hear  from  me  (reading) : 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  obedience  to  your  request  for  me  to  assist  your  honorable  body 
in  its  efforts  to  obtain  information  which  will  enable  it  to  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  labor,  agriculture,  and  capital, 
as  I  represent  an  organization  composed  of  a  class  of  men  employed  in  transpor- 
tation, known  as  the  maintenance-of-way  department  employees,  employed  by 
railway  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  it  is  for  that  class  of  men  I 
speak  authoritatively.  As  I  understand,  your  desire  is  to  discover  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country,  and  to  discover  causes  for  suffer- 
ing, for  injjustice  and  inequality,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  suggest  remedies,  I 
wul  explain  the  present  condition  of  maintenance-of-way  employees,  and  relate 
some  of  the  causes  which  I  believe  aided  in  producing  present  industrial  conditions. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  180,000  miles  of  railway,  and  according  to  the  last 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  about  180,000  men  are  employed 
in  the  maintenance-of-way  department.  This  vast  army  of  industrial  workers 
is  divided  into  three  classes. 

First.  The  class  known  as  road  masters  numbers  about  2,000,  each  having  from 
100  to  250  miles  of  track  xmder  his  jurisdiction.  Their  divisions  are  cut  into  sub- 
divisions called  sections.  The  sections  are  from  5  to  10  miles  each  in  length.  On 
each  section  is  employed  a  foreman  who  has  a  few  assistants  or  laborers  known 
as  section  hands.  Road  masters  receive  instructions  from  and  make  reports  to 
division  superintendents.  They  (the  road  masters)  are  fairly  well  paid,  the  mini- 
mum wage  being  about  $00  a  month  and  the  maximum  about  |l  50  per  month.  The 
majority  of  the  road  masters  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  men  under  them, 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  anything  to  say  about  the  terms  of  employment, 
the  rate  of  wages  they  shall  receive,  the  number  of  hours  foremen  ana  laborers 
will  be  required  to  work  each  day,  etc.,  these  matters  being  determined  by  higher 
authority ,  out  on  almost  every  large  system  of  railway,  some  one  is  put  in  charge 
of  a  division  in  the  capacity  of  road  master  who  is  ambitious  to  excel  all  other 
road  masters  on  the  system,  and  in  order  to  have  it  said  that  he  is  the  best  road 
master  on  the  system,  he  becomes  a  very  hard  master,  drives  the  men  under  him 
from  daylight  till  dark,  and  maintains  his  division  at  a  minimum  cost.  As  the 
higher  officials  are  on  the  lookout  for  men  w^ho  can  produce  the  greatest  results  at 
the  least  cost,  he  becomes  a  favorite  and  is  held  up  as  an  example  for  all  other 
road  masters  on  the  system  to  follow.  The  most  of  them  are  x)oor  men  and  are 
anxious  to  hold  their  positions;  therefore,  they  feel  compelled  to  be  exacting  and 
work  the  men  under  tiiem  to  their  full  capacity  from  morning  till  night. 

Second.  The  men  in  charge  of  subdivisions.  Known  as  section  foremen,  receive 
their  instructions  from  and  report  to  the  road  master.  They  number  about  30 ,000. 
They  are  personally  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  track  under  their  juris- 
diction at  all  times,  and  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  important  class  of  men 
engaged  in  operating  railroads. 

These  men  are  required  to  work  several  years  as  laborers  on  track  in  order  to 
learn  enough  about  controlling  men,  repairinfi^  and  maintaining  tracks,  to  be 
qualified  to  assume  the  responsioilities  of  a  track  foreman. 

The  lives  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  safety  of  commercial  traffic  are  in 
their  hands.  They  have  more  to  do  and  more  to  look  after  to  keep  the  track  in  a 
safe-running  condition  than  any  other  class  of  railway  employees.  The  track  out 
of  Une,  surface  or  gauge  not  properly  tied  or  spiked,  a  guard  rail  out  of  place,  or 
a  mismatched  joint,  and  many  otner  little  things  that  must  receive  their  attention 
each  day,  would,  if  neglected,  result  in  wreckmg  trains  and  destroying  life  and 

{>roperty.  But  few  accidents  on  railroads  can  be  traced  to  the  negligence  or  care- 
essness  of  these  men.  They  are  always  at  their  posts  of  duty  without  regard,  to 
hot  or  cold  weather.  At  night,  during  storms  and  heavy  rains,  track  foremen 
promptly  leave  their  beds  and  patrol  their  track  to  see  that  all  is  safe  for  the 
passage  of  trains,  and  if  the  track  has  been  obstructed  by  washouts  or  other 
causes  it  is  usually  discovered  and  red  lights  or  other  danger  signals  are  displayed 
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at  proper  distances  from  the  place  of  danger,  signaling  engineers  in  charge  of 
engines  pnllin^^  approaching  trains  to  stop  and  avoid  danger. 

They  are  paid  by  the  month  and  are  snpnosed  to  be  on  dnty  at  all  times.  If 
they  work  every  Snndav  during  a  month  ana  a  dozen  nights  they  receive  no  extra 
pay  for  extra  service;  their  wages  amonnt  to  from  $1.05  to  $2  a  day,  according  to 
locality,  cost  of  living,  etc. 

Third.  The  laborers  who  assist  track  foremen,  known  as  track  hands,  are  sab- 
ject  to  the  foreman's  orders;  the  foremen  nsoally  hire  and  dinniss  them  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CJommission,  they  number  about  150,000,  but  I  do  not  think  more  than  half  that 
number  are  employed  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  customary  for  the  com- 
panies to  employ  several  men  on  each  section  during  the  summer  months  to  assist 
m  putting  tne  track  in  good  condition  while  the  weather  is  fi^ood,  the  day's  are 
long,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  repair  the- road  bed,  and  to  discharge  them  m  the 
fall.  Many  of  the  foremen  are  only  allowed  one  or  two  assistants  during  thn 
winter  months,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  required  to  lose  several  days  each 
month,  and  the  foremen  are  required  to  walk  over  their  track  alone. 

The  track  laborers  are  usually  paid  by  the  day;  they  receive  from  47^  cents  to 
$1.25  a  day,  accordinfir  to  locality,  cost  of  living,  etc.  Think  of  it!  More  than 
50,000  men  work  for  tne  railway  companies  for  from  47^  cents  to  $1.25  a  day  dur- 
ing six  months  in  the  year,  receiving  barely  enough  to  subsist  upon  during  the 
time  of  employment,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  high 
and  employment  is  hard  to  obtain,  they  are  turned  out  to  tramp,  beg,  starve,  or 
steal  and  become  criminals. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  your  honorable  body  will  have  men  before  it  who  enjoy  all 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  many  of  the  luxuries,  and  they  will  tell  you  things 
are  all  right  as  ^hey  are,  and  that  the  men  in  whose  behalf  I  am  speaking  are 
Dagos,  Hungarians,  Polanders,  Negroes,  Mexicans,  and  Chinese,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion 90  per  cent  of  these  men  are  American  citizens.  They  go  to  our  polling  places 
and  vote,  though  I  do  not  contend  that  they  vote  intelligently,  but  under  improved 
conditions  and  more  favorable  circumstances  many  of  them  would  become  more 
useful  and  intelligent  citizens,  and  add  to  our  national  strength. 

Having  related  prevailing  conditions  among  the  men  I  am  speaking  for,  as 
viewed  fiom  my  standpoint,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  what  I  believe  to  be  some 
of  the  causes  for  the  undesirable  state  of  affairs. 

Under  our  unrestricted  competitive  system  almost  every  oppressor  imagines  he 
is  being  oppressed,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  true,  but  the  stronger  members  of 
society  proroer  under  it,  become  rich  and  powerful,  while  the  weaker  ones  are 
crushed,  reauced  to  industrial  slavery  and  abiect  poverty.  The  men  who  shape 
and  determine  the  policies  to  be  maintained  by  the  different  railway  companies 
do  not,  it  seems,  understand  the  public,  and  the  public  does  not  understand  them. 
Those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  railway  enterprises  have  done  a  great 
deal  toward  developing  our  country  and  advancing  civilization,  but  without  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  the  public  our  vast  railway  systems  would  be  worthless 
to  their  owners;  therefore  railway  companies,  their  employees,  and  the  public 
should  be  on  the  best  of  terms.  "Aransportation  companies  should  not  be  aflowed 
to  discriminate  against  small  shippers  in  favor  of  large  ones;  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  give  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  transportation  each  year  to  men 
of  political  influence  who  are  able  to  pay  their  fares,  and  then  expect  in  return 
for  it  legislation  favorable  to  their  interests  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  public.  Such 
things  arouse  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  create  prejudice,  and  are  inju- 
rious to  both.  Rate  wars  between  transportation  companies  should  be  abolished. 
A  lar^e  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  each 
year,  is  wasted  in  useless  competition  for  business.  I  have  heard  men  engaged 
in  the  ticket-brokerage  business  say  that  general  passenger  and  ticket  agents  can 
not  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  agreements  after  entering  into  them.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  meet  and  agree  to  maintain  certain  rates  over  cer- 
tain competing  lines  to  given  x>oints,  and  in  less  than  three  days  for  some  or  all 
of  them  to  send  agents  to  offer  to  supply  them  with  tickets  for  less  than  the  rate 
agreed  upon.  I  can  nearly  always  buy  a  railroad  ticket  cheaper  from  a  ticket 
broker  than  I  can  obtain  it  from  a  company's  regular  ticket  agent. 

If  the  earnings  of  the  road  expended  in  this  way  were  equally  distributed  among 
employees,  it  would  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  and  families  with  the  neces- 
saiy  comforts  of  life  and  abolish  the  causes  for  complaints  on  account  of  overwork 
and  underpay. 

In  my  judgment,  the  system  under  which  the  railways  are  operated  at  the  pres- 
ent is  having  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  public.  Were  it  possible  to  main- 
tain present  rates  under  judicious  management,  the  earnings  would  furnish 
sufficient  revenue  with  which  to  pay  all  employees  living  wages  without  requir- 
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ing  any  of  them  to  work  an  mireasonable  number  of  hours  in  any  one  day,  and 
leave  plenty  of  surplus  with  which  to  pay  investors  a  reasonable  per  cent  on 
money  invested.  a!s  railway  companies  hold  valuable  franchises  by  consent  of 
the  public,  and  as  they  are  semipublic  enterprises,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  concerned  if  Congress  would  enact  laws  to  create  ana 
authorize  commissions  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests.  Under  the  present 
system,  employees  having  just  ^evances  in  many  instances  are  afraid  to  make 
complionts  or  to  unite  with  their  fellow-workmen  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  grievances  in  a  proper  manner.  If  there  existed  a  commission  berore  which 
all  closes  of  employees,  from  the  president,  who  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
boards  of  directors,  to  the  humble  trackman,  who  drives  the  sprikes  and  tamps 
the  ties,  could  appear  and  present  their  grievances  without  fear  of  being  dis- 
charged, a  better  understanding  would  be  arrived  at  and  a  more  just  and  equit- 
able system  could  be  adopted  and  put  into  practical  ox)eration. 

As  I  understand  your  commission  has  oeen  created  by  Congress  to  act  as  a 
mediator  between  the  industrial  workers  and  Congress,  and  as  I  desire  to  aid  you 
in  vour  laudable  undertaking  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  in  my  humble  way,  I 
will  refer  briefly  to  general  causes,  as  I  see  them,  which  produce  idleness  and  sxif- 
fering  among  the  toners  and  wealth  producers  of  the  nation. 

It  should  oe  xmderstood  that  wage  earners  are  not  business  men ;  they  are 
capable  of  producing  wealth,  but  depend  upon  others  to  provide  ways  and  means. 
A  aemand  for  their  labor  must  be  created  by  the  men  who  own  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  have  possession  of  the  things  created  by  labor.  Notwithstanding  the 
majority  of  recruits  to  the  United  States  Army  were  drawn  from  the  army  of 
unemploved,  many  of  our  citizens  are  in  destitute  circumstances  and  can  not 
find  employment ;  they  can  not  sell  their  labor  at  any  price.  Such  a  condition  is 
deplorable ;  it  causes  the  citizen  to  degenerate  and  become  a  beggar,  if  not  a 
criminal ;  degrades  our  Gk)vemment,  and  weakens  our  national  strength.  Indus- 
trial panics  such  as  we  have  recently  passed  through  not  onlv  cause  wage  earn- 
ers to  suffer,  but  affect  those  who  have  possession  of  the  wealth  created  by  labor ; 
they  found  no  market  for  their  products  because  the  wealth  producers,  whc 
should  be  the  greatest  consumers,  were  deprived  of  an  opx)ortunity  to  work  and 
to  earn  sufficient  wages  to  keep  their  consuming  capacities  an^rthing  like  equal  to 
their  produclujg^  capacities.  Tne  natural  result  was  commercial  stagnation  and 
industrial  x>anic,  which  can  not  be  traced  to  any  natural  cause.  The  causes  were 
superficial— overproduction  by  some,  under-consumption  by  others,  and  blind, 
selfish  ^eed  in  others,  who  imagined  that  instead  of  creating  wealth  to  be  used 
by  all,  it  should  be  created  for  gain  for  a  small  per  cent  of  our  citizens. 

The  change  of  conditions  demands  a  change  in  methods.  The  yoxmg  man  in 
the  East  who  has  been  crushed  to  the  wall  by  competition,  can  not  do  as  did 
the  youn^  man  of  a  half  century  ago—"  Gk>  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country." 
Competition  is  as  keen  in  the  West  as  it  is  in  the  East ;  the  land  that  was  public 
a  few  years  ago  is  occupied  by  settlements  and  cities  to-day ;  our  riulways  have 
been  constructed,  our  cities  have  been  built ;  machines  that  enable  one  workman 
to  produce  as  much  as  was  produced  by  ten  a  few  vears  ago  have  been  invented 
and  are  now  in  practical  ox)eration.  The  burden  of  public  taxes  upon  the  should- 
ers of  labor  (labor  creates  all  wealth  and  pays  all  taxes)  is  increasing ;  the  weak- 
est members  of  society  are  found  among  the  wealth-producing  classes. 

I  ask  the  questions:  Will  our  national  representatives  prot^t  us  against  blind, 
heartless,  tflid  soulless  capitalism?  Will  tney  be  statesmen,  protectors  of  equal 
rights,  and  saviors  of  our  country  by  seeing  to  it  that  we  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  things  we  need  and  are  willing  to  work  for  in  a  country  we  have  helped  to 
develop?    Or  will  they  serve  the  class  that  wants  more  than  they  have  any  use  for? 

In  my  judgment,  the  questions  your  honorable  commission  is  called  upon  to  help 
solve  are  complex.  It  is  hoped  your  time  and  energy  vrill  not  be  expended  in 
theorizing,  but  that  your  investigations  will  enable  you  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
for  you  have  conditions  to  deal  with  that  should  and  must  be  changed  in  order  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  x>eople  and  to  prevent  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  from 
retrograding. 

Again  referring  to  the  men  I  represent  and  am  authorized  to  speak  for,  I  will 
state  that  there  are  about  200,000  carmen  and  shopmen  employed  by  the  railway 
transportation  companies,  whose  conditions  are  but  very  little,  if  any,  bettor  than 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  men  employed  in  the  maintenance  oi  way  depart- 
ment. The  trackmen,  carmen,  and  shopmen,  and  their  families  are  far  greater  in 
number  than  the  entire  population  of  the  Island  of  Chiba.  Our  Government  has 
expended  many  millions  or  dollars  and  sacrifled  the  lives  of  many  of  our  citizens 
to  aid  the  Cubans  in  their  struggle  to  improve  their  condition,  and  I  say  unhesi- 
tatingly that  before  hostilities  oegan  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  citizens  of  that 
Island  upon  the  whole,  were  in  no  worse  condition  than  are  the  men  for  whom  I 
speak  and  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Eeiwedt.}  Do  the  other  brotherhoods  recognize  yoxir  organization, 
and  are  you  federated  with  them? — ^A.  We  have  no  alliance  with  anj  other  organ- 
ization composed  of  railway  employees  or  any  other  labor  organization  in  the 
ooxmtry. 

Q.  Do  the  men  in  your  organization  feel  that  they  are  neglected  by  the  other 
organizations  and  that  the  other  organizations  do  not  do  all  they  should  in  the 
way  of  bettering  the  poorer  paid  labor  engaged  in  transportation? — ^A.  I  have 
heard  members  of  onr  organization  say  the  classes  of  railway  employees  that  are 
well  organized  and  are  able  to  command  living  wages  have  become  selfish  and  are 
nnsympathetic;  but,  speaking  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  organization,  I 
will  say  that  the  members  of  other  organizations  have  done  considerable  to 
encourage  our  people  to  organize  by  advising  them  and  explaining  to  them  how 
they  could  benefit  themselves  by  entering  into  an  organization,  finding  out  what 
their  grievances  are,  what  they  are  entitled  to,  and  how  to  contend  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Is  it  the  wish  of  your  organization  to  be  allied  with 
these  railway  organizations?  Do  you  desire  to  be  connected  with  them? — A.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Clirk,  the  President  of  tne  Federation  of  Railway  Employees,  to  know 
if  an  application  from  our  organization  for  membership  in  the  federation  would 
be  acceptable.  He  replied,  saying  that  at  that  time  they  did  not  desire  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  federation  except  to  men  employed  in  operating  trains. 

Q.  On  what  f^ound  did  he  take  that  position?  Does  he  consider  your  class  of 
workmen  unskilled? — A.  I  will  give  my  opinion.  I  believe  that  the  only  reason 
our  organization  is  excluded  from  the  federation  is  because  it  is  young  and  has 
not  done  very  much  to  show  that  our  people  are  capable  of  self-government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  ipercentage  of  employees  in  the  maintenance  of 
way  department  of  railroads  are  in  your  organization? — ^A.  We  have  about  6,000 
men  enrolled.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
there  are  about  180,000  men  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department. 
Our  organization  has  only  been  in  existence  seven  years,  and  we  have  not  had 
time  to  give  anything  like  the  majority  of  our  class  an  opportunity  to  become 
members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Is  the  ability  of  your  members  to  support  the  organization  very  limited? — 
A.  They  are  not  able  to  pav  very  much. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  in  iavor  of  governmental  control  of  railroads? — ^A.  Under 
our  present  partisan  x>olitical  system,  no. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  commissions  adjusting  matters  and  brinnng  about  better 
conditions.  Do  you  mean  State  and  national  commissions? — ^A.  I  think  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  more  authority.  It  should  be 
authorized  to  determine  what  the  railway  companies  shall  charge.  I  think  their 
authority  should  be  extended  so  they  can  require  the  railroad  companies  to  charge 
3  cents  a  mile  if  it  is  necessary  to  accumulate  revenue  enough  to  pay  its  employees 
living  wages  and  the  stockholders  reasonable  dividends. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  railroad  pooling  bill  now  pending  in  Congress? — 
A.  I  understand  its  objects. 

Q.  Are  the  railroad  people  generally  in  favor  of  that  bill? — ^A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Wotdd  such  a  law  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  governmental  control  of 
railroads? — ^A.  I  suggested  in  my  paper  that  a  commission,  with  the  authority  to 
settle  disputes  between  companies  and  employees  and  determine  rates,  should  be 
provided  Dy  the  Government,  as  the  railroad  companies  are  semipublic  institutions. 

Q.  Have  you  beneficial  societies  that  are  promoted  by  the  raifroad  companies  ? — 
A.  When  a  member  dies  we  pay  his  beneficiary  $1,000;  if  he  is  partially  disabled, 
we  pay  him  $500;  if  he  is  totally  disabled,  we  pay  him  $1,000.  We  collect  $1  a 
month  from  each  member  to  meet  these  demands. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  companies  contribute  to  those  benefits? — A.  No;  the  rail- 
road companies  have  never  extended  any  favors  to  our  organization,  except  in  a 
few  instances  when  we  managed  to  get  committees  before  the  proper  officers  of 
the  roads,  and  pictured  our  condition  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  their  sympathy. 
In  that  way  we  secured  an  Increase  of  a  few  dollars  a  month  for  each  man. 

Q.  I  see  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Trainmen's  Journal  that  they  think  the 
part  of  the  arbitration  law  which  forbids  the  companies  compelling  employees  to 
go  into  these  beneficial  associations  is  a  failure.  They  think  those  societies  pro- 
moted by  the  railroads  are  injurious  to  their  unions.  Have  you  any  such  diffi- 
culty as  that  in  your  organization? — ^A.  Some  of  our  class  of  men  have  said  that 
they  would  like  to  become  members  of  the  association,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  carry  insurance  and  pay  for  it  in  insurance  associations  gotten  up  by  the  com- 

Eanies,  and  with  their  small  wages  they  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in 
oth  societies.    To  some  extent  they  are  injurious,  and  esi>ecially  to  the  benefi- 
ciary depeurtment  of  our  organization. 
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Q.  What  I  gathered  from  that  jonmal  is  this:  If  a  man  seeks  employment  on  a 
railroad  the  companjr  will  have  no  need  for  him  nnless  an  application  for  mem- 
bership in  its  beneficial  society  accompanies  his  application,  and  that  a  man  who 
is  already  an  employee  of  the  company  knows  that  if  he  does  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  beneficial  society  he  is  not  in  the  line  of  promotion.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  snch  a  state  of  affairs  affects  your  organization? — A.  You  mean  to 
ask  me  whether  the  insurance  societies  that  are  maintained  by  the  employees  and 
managed  by  the  company's  officials  affect  our  organization  or  not.    Is  that  it? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  To  some  extent,  they  do. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Are  the  men  you  represent  covered  by  life  insurance, 
or  sick,  or  accident  insurance  that  is  compulsory,  and  of  which  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  the  chief  promoters? — A.  Some  of  them  are. 

Q.  You  know  of  such  case^  in  existence  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  All  of  the 
employees  on  the  Plant  System  are.  The  Plant  System  officials  require  their 
employees  to  contribute  to  the  company's  beneficial  dei)artment. 

Q.  Is  it  compulsory? — ^A.  Yes;  compulsory. 

Q.  Is  the  employment  contingent  upon  their  agreeing  to  it? — A.  When  a  man 
makes  application  for  employment,  if  ne  does  not  also  make  application  for  bene- 
fits at  the  same  time  his  application  for  employment  will  more  than  likely  not  be 
noticed.  In  order  to  get  employment,  of  course  they  apply  for  insurance  in  the 
company's  beneficial  society. 

Mr.  ^a^NKDY.  The  Trainmen's  Journal  says  that  is  the  way  the  new  arbiti'a- 
tion  law  is  evaded;  that  they  do  not  tell  a  man  they  do  not  want  him,  that  he 
can  not  be  in  their  employ  because  he  is  not  a  member  of  that  beneficial  society, 
but  they  ascertain  whether  he  desires  to  become  a  member  of  it,  and  if  he  does 
not  they  have  no  employment  for  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  say  you  have  6,000  men  enrolled  in  your  organi- 
zation?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  it  has  been  in  existence  seven  years? — A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  And  you  made  the  statement  that  180,000  men  are  employed  in  the  mainte- 
nance-of-way  department  in  the  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  monthly  union  dues? — ^A.  Three  dollars  a  year — 25  cents  a 
month;  and  eacn  member  gets  with  his  membership  the  monthly  official  organ 
without  paying  anything  eirtra. 

Q.  Has  tnat  $1  a  month  that  you  have  for  your  benefit  association  covered  the 
death  losses  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,  the  partial  injury  at  $500,  the  total  injury  at 
$1,000? — ^A.  We  have  paid  aJl  legitimate  claims  and  have  a  little  surplus  on  hand 
out  of  the  money  collected  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  month  on  the  thousand. 

Q.  So  that  on  the  three  classes  of  benefits  your  assessment  of  $1  a  month  has 
been  sufficient,  with  your  organization  of  6,000  men,  to  promptly  pay  policies, 
as  they  are  called? — ^A.  At  a  cost  of  $12  a  year  to  the  insured  members. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  differences  of  cost  between  your  voluntary 
organization  of  $12  a  year  to  attain  these  benefits  and  the  regular  railroad  insur- 
ance? What  is  the  difference  of  cost? — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question 
correctly,  but  in  some  instances  they  charge  a  little  more. 

Q.  How  much  more,  do  you  suppose? — ^A.  From  $3  to  $8  dollars  a  year  on  the 
thousand. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  railroad  officials  made  any  objections  to  your  insuring 
yourselves  instead  of  taking  the  insurance  provided  by  the  railroad  comi^anies? — 
A.  The  tendency  has  been  to  discourage  men  who  might  have  become  members 
of  our  association,  and  encourage  them  to  accept  employment  and  also  insurance 
against  disability,  death,  etc.,  in  the  associations  managed  by  company  officials. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  possibly  the  railroad  managers  favor  what  you  might  call 
railroad  insurance  rather  than  the  brotherhood  insurance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  men  in  your  organization  employed,  as  you  might  call  it,  locally; 
that  is,  are  they  people  who  live  in  villages  or  in  hamlets  by  the  line  of  road  and 
have  homes,  or  are  they  sometimes  merely  transient  boarders? — ^A.  A  large  per 
cent  of  the  laboring  class  in  the  maintenance-of-way  department  are  what  you 
might  term  transient. 

Q.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  class  of  men  employed  as  trackmen  during  late 
years? — ^A.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  better  class  of  men  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  track  department.  Mechanics  and  artisans  employed  in 
other  lines  of  induslry  have  been  turned  out  and  many  of  them  have  made  appli- 
cation for  employment  on  the  track. 

Q.  Has  the  stress  of  circumstances  forced  skilled  artisans  to  take  the  work  if 
they  can  get  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  lowest  price  is  47  cents  a  day? — ^A.  Forty-seven  and  one-half 
cents. 
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Q.  And  extends  to  $1.25?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  scale  of  wages  what  is  the  character  of  their  maintenance  and  living? 
Do  they  have  places  of  their  own  where  they  hire  rooms  so  as  to  get  along  as 
cheap  as  they  can? — A.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  families  and  the  companies  ror- 
nish  little  houses  for  them  to  live  in.    They  are  usually  built  near  the  track. 


|.  ^By  Chamnan  KYLE.)^ent  free?— A.  Yes;  rent  free. 


;By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  That  is,  they  take  an  old  box  car  or  anything  else  that 
gives  shelter,  so  as  to  have  a  home  of  some  kind? — A.  House  them  in  different  ways. 

<^.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  On  the  Union  Pacific  road  I  noticed  they  employed 
Chmamen  to  a  great  extent;  the  company  furnished  a  section  house,  in  which  the 
Chinamen  lived  and  boarded  themselves — ^fumished  their  own  bedding  and  bought 
rice,  and  so  on.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  customary  to-day? — A.  A  few 
sections  to-day  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  kept  iipby  Chinamen  and  the  companies 
Jhimish  houses  or  box  cars  for  them  to  live  in.  The  foremen  are  Americans,  speak 
the  English  language,  and  they  have  interpreters.  They  tell  the  interpreters 
what  to  have  done  and  they  instruct  the  Chinamen  in  their  own  tongue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  of  those  men  are? — ^A. 
On  the  Union  Pacific,  I  believe,  they  pay  the  Chinamen  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day, 
and  the  Americans  are  paid  a  little  more — $1.25. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  service  of  the  oldest  trackman  you  have  worked  with 
and  have  known;  that  is,  in  connection  with  one  road? — ^A.  1  have  known  men  who 
have  stayed  on  one  section  of  track  for  forty  years. 

Q.  You  used  the  word  *  *  transient "  before. — ^A.  I  was  then  referring  to  laborers. 
I  never  knew  a  laborer  to  remain  on  one  section  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  Are  not  those  transients  generally  aliens? — ^A.  Through  the  Middle  States 
they  are  very  nearly  all  Americans;  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England 
States  they  have  a  great  many  aliens — Chinamen  and  Italians — and  throuen  the 
South,  including  all  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  Middle  States  from  Colorado 
back  this  way,  very  nearly  all  are  Americans. 

Q.  How  strong  is  your  organization  in  the  South? — A.  The  bulk  of  our  mem- 
bership is  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Q.  Are  colored  men  admitted? — A.  Colored  men  are  not  admitted. 

Q.  Among  the  trackmen  of  the  South  and  West  is  there  quite  a  percentage  of 
colored  men  in  the  service? — A.  In  the  Southern  States  the  majority  of  the  labor- 
ers are  colored. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  wages  they  are  paid? — A.  The  wages  are  smaller 
in  the  Southern  States  than  anywhere  else.  Some  roads  pay  as  little  as  47i  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  Where  in  the  United  States  are  the  most  foreigners  employed  on  track 
work? — ^A.  On  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  You  still  believe  that  90  per  cent  are  American  citizens? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
90  per  cent  are  Americans. 

Q.  Of  your  organization? — A.  So  far  as  our  organization  is  concerned,  they  are 
all  Americans.  I  believe  90  per  cent,  including  all  classes  employed  in  the 
maintenance-of-way  department,  are  American  citizens. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  mean  they  are  American  bom  or  natural- 
ized Americans? — ^A.  Some  of  them  come  from  other  countries,  of  course,  and 
then  become  naturalized. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  come  across,  in  your  investigations,  anything  bearing  on  the 
alien  contract-labor  question  or  the  padrone  system? — A.  No,  I  have  never  come 
in  contact  with  contract  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  strikes? — A.  We  have  never  had  a  strike. 

Q.  Is  it  because  your  men  are  contented  with  wages  and  hours?  Is  that  the 
reason  you  avoid  strikes,  or  do  you  not  feel  strong  enough  to  be  aggressive? — A. 
I  believe  if  we  can  get  our  people  organized  and  teach  them  what  their  rights  are 
and  how  to  contend  for  them  in  the  proper  way,  we  can  accomplish  more  for 
them  than  can  be  accomplished  by  engaging  in  strikes  and  causing  the  officials  to 
become  antagonistic  to  the  purposes  and  aims  of  our  organization. 

<^.  How  about  your  hours;  are  there  any  set  number  of  hours  that  your 
mamtenance-of-way  department  men  are  required  to  work? — ^A.  On  some  lines 
they  work  them  ten  and  eleven  hours  a  day  and  on  others  from  daylight  until 
dark.  In  fact  during  the  time  I  was  running  a  section  I  received  instructions  to 
the  effect  that  I  should  be  at  the  place  where  I  was  to  work  during  the  day  by  the 
time  I  could  see  how  to  work,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  I  could  see  how  to 
perform  work. 

Q.  Was  there  any  payment  for  overtime? — ^A.  The  laborers  are  paid  for  over- 
time if  they  work  nights  or  Sundays;  but  the  class  known  as  foremen  do  not 
receive  any  extra  pay  on  any  road  that  I  know  anything  about,  even  if  they 
work  every  Sunday  during  the  month  and  a  dozen  nights. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Are  the  foremen  eligible  to  membership  in  yonr 
organization? — A.  Our  org^iization  is  comxK)sed  principally  of  foremen;  in  fact, 
until  two  years  ago  no  one  who  did  not  fill  the  position  of  foreman  was  admitted 
to  membership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  £*arquhar.  )  Do  you  know  any  way  to  shorten  the  honrs  of  the  track- 
men?— ^A.  Put  on  more  men  and  work  them  fewer  hours.  To  illustrate:  Ten  men 
will  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  eight  men  will  do  in  ten  hours.  During 
summer  when  the  days  are  long  and  the  men  work  fourteen  hours,  if  the  time 
they  are  required  to  work  is  cut  down  to  eight  hours,  you  see  it  would  furnish 
en^loyment  for  more  than  half  as  many  more  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  labor  on  the  maintenance  of  the  track,  the  general 
labor,  is  any  more  exhaustive  than  farm  work? — ^A.  Much  more;  much  harder; 
yes.  The  handUng  of  materials,  cross-ties  and  heavy  steel  rails,  with  a  few  men; 
lifting  heavy  cars,  all  make  it  much  harder  than  work  x>erformed  by  the  agricul- 
tural worker. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  farm  ? — A.  I  have  worked 
botn  on  a  farm  and  on  the  track;  yes,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  prox>08ition  do  you  make  in  the  matter  of  either 
shortening  the  time  or  advancing  the  nay  of  this  laboring  class  that  is  working 
for  47i  cents  up  to  $1.25? — ^A.  I  should  say  if  you  reduce  the  hours  you  require 
those  men  to  work  and  give  them  a  little  more  time  for  intellectual  development, 
and  pay  them  a  little  more  wages  so  they  can  supply  themselves  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  books,  and  other  things  necessary  to  mtellectual  development,  they 
will  become  better  citizens. 

Q.  Are  there  many  who  are  anxious  to  take  the  places  on  the  roads  at  47i  cents 
a  day  ? — ^A.  I  know  of  locomotive  engineers,  who  have  been  receiving  from  $5  to 
$8  a  day,  who  have  accepted  positions  on  the  track  for  $1.25  a  day.  I  do  not  Imow 
of  men  who  received  very  good  wa^es  going  into  the  localities  where  the  wages 
are  60  small  and  seeking  those  positions.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  road 
that  pays  as  low  as  47i  cents  a  day;  that  is  the  C.  F.  and  Y.  V.  Division  of  the 
Atiantic  Coast  Line.  It  is  a  road  that  runs  through  North  Carolina,  and  the  other 
roads  that  run  through  that  section  pay  from  60  to  90  cents. 

Q.  Are  there  not  enough  of  the  imemployed  near  your  roads  who  would  fill  the 

glaices,  if  you  came  into  any  struggle  with  the  railroads,  in  order  to  shorten  your 
ours  or  advance  your  wages?  Are  there  enough  of  the  unemployed  to  defeat 
your  purpose? — A.  Without  the  aid  of  public  sentiment  their  places  would  be 
filled. 

Q.  Do  you  not  also  think  a  strong  organization  of  other  elements — the  five 
brotherhoods — ^have  in  a  measure  helpied  you? — ^A.  I  believe  that  were  it  not  for 
the  influence  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States,  the  workingman  would  not 
receive  more  than  50  cents  a  day  in  any  place  in  the  United  States.  My  opinion 
is  based  on  the  wages  paid  to  men  in  countries  where  they  have  no  labor  organi- 
zations, such  as  Russia,  China,  Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  and  others. 

Q.  If  you  made  an  appeal  to  the  managers  of  the  railroads  for  an  increase  of 
wages  or  the  shortenm^  of  your  hours,  would  you  be  met  with  the  general 
answer  that  has  been  given  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  that  the  managers  can 
find  plenty  of  men  to  nil  these  places  at  the  rates  they  are  giving? — ^A.  I  have 
met  managers  who  said  to  me,  '*  We  can  get  plenty  of  men  to  take  the  places  if 
you  people  are  dissatisfied."  In  turn  I  asked  them  if  they  did  not  think  there 
was  a  prmciple  of  right  involved  in  the  wage  question,  and  have  always  been 
successful  in  securing  some  concession  for  the  men  I  represented. 

Q.  As  a  leader  in  your  organization,  knowing  the  men  you  have  to  deal  with, 
knowing  the  roads  that  give  the  emplo^ent,  what  importance  do  you  attach  to 
public  opinion  and  your  organization  m  securing  a  remedy? — A.  Without  them 
we  could  not  expect  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  conditions. 

Q.  Have  you  nad,  of  late  years,  any  raise  of  wages  on  any  of  the  roads — on 
your  brotiierhood  lines? — ^A.  We  have  secured  an  increase  of  wages  on  eight  or 
nine  different  systems  and  reduced  hours  on  two  or  three. 

Q.  Were  those  roads  in  the  hands  of  receiverships  or  were  they  in  the  hands  of 
the  owners?— -A.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  some  were  not. 

Q.  Do  railroad  hands  fare  better  in  many  ways  under  a  receiver  than  under 
the  corporations  proper? — ^A.  The  receiver  seems  to  be  more  liberal  in  the  expend- 
iture of  mone^rs,  allows  a  greater  number  of  men  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  and  furmshes  more  material  to  work  with  than  companies  that  are  run 
independently  by  their  own  agents. 

Q.  And  would  that  lead  you  into  the  argument  that  governmental  control 
would  be  better  still  than  the  receivership? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  advocate 
that  the  Oavernment  own  the  railroads  as  (3K>vemment  property  at  the  present 
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time  under  our  present  system.  I  do  think  the  Gk>yemment  shonld  say  how  these 
enterprises  should  be  managed;  that  the  men  who  manage  these  roads  should  not 
be  allowed  to  discriminate  against  shippers  or  passengers;  that  they  should  not  be 
aUowed  to  give  away  free  transportation  to  buy  the  good  will  of  men  of  political 
influence,  and  the^^  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  organ- 
ized bodies  in  distnbuting  wages.  Take  a  class  of  men  that  is  fairly  well  organized ; 
they  are  like  a  trust;  they  come  very  near  dictating  their  own  terms.  Then  take 
the  other  classes  that  are  more  illiterate,  composed  of  the  weaker  members  of 
society,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  organize;  they  are  simply  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stronger  members  of  society,  and  the  company  will  raise  the  washes  of  the 
man  who  is  already  well  x)aid,  and  take  H  away  from  the  poor  fellow  who  can  not 
help  himself  and  who  is  working  for  starvation  wages  to  begin  with. 

Q.  That  may  lead  to  the  idea  tnat  the  strongest  organized  union  or  brotherhoods 
of  the  country  would  always  get  the  best  wages. — A.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  they  will. 

Q.  Ja  the  desire  of  your  organization  to  make  it  thirty  times  as  strong  as  it  is 
now? — ^A.  The  object  of  our  organization  is  to  make  better  men,  better  citizens, 
and  better  conditions  for  the  class  of  men  the  organization  was  established  for. 

Q.  What  is  the  success  of  your  organization  in  seven  years;  are  you  advancing 
and  increasing  in  membership  and  miancial  strength?— A.  Personally  I  am  proud 
of  the  record  we  have  made  auring  the  past  seven  years.  •  We  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  alleviate  suffering  and  toward  encouraging  our  people  to  make  an  effort 
to  help  themselves 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle.)  Do  the  railroads  encourage  your  organization,  or  do  they 
look  upon  it  with  disfavor?— A.  The  railroads  are  very  diplomatic,  or  the  men 
that  manipulate  the  affairs  of  the  companies  are.  Tliey  fear  force.  They  don't 
antagonize  a  strong  organization,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  placed  on  record  as 
antagonizing  a  weak  organization.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  permit  the  little 
fellows  to  do  it  for  them.  For  instance,  the  first  class  of  men  referred  to  in  my 
X)aper  are  known  as  road  masters.  A  few  of  them  are  members  of  our  associa- 
tion, but  they  have  an  independent  association  of  their  own  and  meet  annually. 
A  letter  was  presented  and  read  at  one  of  their  conventions,  outlining  the  pur- 
poses for  which  our  organization  had  been  established,  and  reciuesting  them  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  conditions  in  a  legitimate  way; 
and  one  of  them  maintained  that  if  they  encouraged  our  class  of  men  to  organize, 
after  a  while,  if  one  of  them  should  want  to  discharge  one  of  us,  the  organization 
would  question  their  right  to  do  so,  and  bring  about  an  investigation;  in  other 
words,  the  organization  could  dictate  to  them  whether  they  could  discharge  a 
man  or  not. 

Q.  When  you  have  wrongs  to  redress,  do  you  go  to  the  road  masters  themselves 
or  to  the  superintendents  of  the  road,  or  where? — A.  Well,  in  an  unorganized  state, 
the  road  master  is  considered  the  head  of  the  department.  General  managers 
have  said  on  the  witness  stand.  Until  the  majority  of  a  class  become  members  of 
an  organization  they  will  not  recognize  the  organization;  that  they  would  leave 
such  things  as  adjusting  grievances  to  the  heads  of  departments.  As  we  are  in 
an  unorganized  state,  you  might  say  the  road  master  discharges  the  men  under 
his  jurisdiction  at  will. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  blacklist  members  of  your  organization,  as  is  sometimes 
done  in  the  case  of  men  called  trainmen? — ^A.  AJl  classes  of  railroad  employees 
are  subject  to  the  black  list.  A  majority  of  railways  have  an  understanding, 
and  they  have  rules.  To  illustrate:  If  you  have  charge  of  a  division  of  road,  and 
they  dismiss  you  for  cause  or  without  a  cause,  if  you  go  to  another  road  in  search 
of  employment,  they  will  ask  you  where  you  worked  last;  did  you  get  a  clearance 
from  that  company?  Unless  you  can  produce  a  letter  from  your  immediate  supe- 
rior on  the  line  you  have  been  working  for,  showing  where  you  have  been,  what 
you  have  been  doing,  and  that  you  have  made  a  good  record,  the  man  that  you 
make  application  to  for  employment  would  simply  say,  "  I  do  not  need  any  more 
men." 

Q.  Does  that  refer  to  the  Chinaman,  the  Hungarian,  the  Pole,  or  whoever  comes 
along  that  wants  a  job? — A.  That  does  not  go  oelow  the  foremen  in  the  roadway 
department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  letter  written  in  such  form  that  it  is  sometimes 
taken  to  be  a  notice  of  blacklist?— A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  have  certain 
private  marks  by  which  they  understand  whether  the  letter  means  what  it  says 
or  whether  it  means  the  opposite. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle.  )  What  are  the  chances  for  promotion  in  your  line  of  work? — 
A.  The  chances  to  be  promoted  to  a  foreman,  if  a  man  is  reasonably  intelligent 
and  energetic,  are  fairly  good;  but  the  chances  to  go  higher  than  the  position  of 
foreman  are  not  very  good. 
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Q.  Are  the  higher  positions  chosen  from  your  ranks? — A.  On.  some  lines  they 
are  and  on  some  they  are  not.  A  great  many  of  our  road  masters  are  civil  engi- 
neers, men  who  never  worked  on  a  track  a  day  in  their  lives,  and  do  not  even  know 
how  to  handle  the  tools  used  to  keep  the  track  in  proper  condition. 

Q.  Your  observation  is  that  railway  comx)anies  desire  to  put  that  system  in 
operation? — A.  The  tendency  is  to  have  all  the  x>ositions  that  pay  well  filled  by 
the  engineer  class  and  not  the  working  class. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  mean  what  might  be  called  the  educated 
class?— A.  The  educated  class. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Ktle.)  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  companies  to  promote  brake- 
men  to  the  positions  of  conductors?— A.  I  am  speaking  only  of  maintenance-of- 
way  department  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  your  organization  x>etitioned  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  for  the  passage  of  anti-scalping  bills?— A.  I  believe  I  have  written  a 
few  personal  letters  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

O.  A^ng  for  the  passage  of  such  bills?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Ktle.)  Against  ticket  scalping?— A.  Asking  them  to  i)ass 
legislation  in  opposition  to  the  scalping  system. 

Q.  Is  not  that  m  favor  of  the  present  anti-scalping  bill  that  is  before  Congress? — 
A.  I  have  not  read  the  present  hill  before  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  said  in  your  statement  that  you  could  always 
get  cheaper  transportation  by  going  to  the  scalpers  than  you  could  by  purchasing 
from  the  railroads'  regular  agent8?~A.  If  I  am  going  a  considerable  distance  such 
is  always  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Can  yon  do  this  and  maintain  your  honesty  and 
integrity  in  every  instance? — A.  I  have  even  gone  to  the  company's  regular  agent 
and  asked  him,  **  What  is  your  rate  to  a  certain  point?"  and  he  would  state  the 
rate.  Then,  upon  stepping  across  the  street  and  asking  a  scalper, ''  Can  you  save 
me  anything  on  a  ticket?  "  stating  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  go  to,  I  do  not 
remember  that  at  anytime  I  failed  to  get  a  ticket  for  from  $1  to  $5  cheaper  than  I 
could  have  bought  it  from  the  company's  regular  agent. 

Q.  A  legitimate  ticket? — A.  No  name  on  it.  la  some  instances  the  broker 
stepped  over  to  the  office  and  bought  the  tickets  from  the  company's  regular 
agent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  san^ie  office? — ^A.  The  same  office  I  had  asked  for 
rates. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  petitioned  0)ngress  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  that? — A.  I  have 
written  to  members  of  Congress  personally  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  have  also 
spoken  to  them  about  it  when  I  have  met  them  at  different  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  the  pai)er  you  have  read  you  state,!  believe,  that 
there  were  180,000  trackmen  employed  in  the  United  States..  By  the  word  *  *  track- 
men" do  you  mean  section  men  or  section  foremen? — ^A.  I  mean  all  classes 
einployed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  depmiment. 

Q.  Including  foremen?— A.  Including  roadmasters,  foremen,  and  laborers  that 
work  on  track,  bridges,  etc. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  now,  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  were  200,000  men 
employed  in  tne  car  and  shop  works? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  380,000.  In  one  of  your  statements  you  say  that  90  per  cent  of  those 
men  are  Americans;  that  means  90  per  cent  of  the  whole,  shop  and  track  men? — 
A.  In  my  jud^^ent  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  are  American  citizens. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  transient  employees  in  your  paper  do  you  refer  to  all  of  them 
— shop  men,  track  men,  etc.,  as  transient  employees? — A.  Largely  so,  in  all  three 
of  these  departments;  but  all  of  those  transient  men  are  not  foreigners  or  aliens; 
many  of  them  are  Americans.  They  work  during  the  summer  months  in  one 
locality  and  then  roam  looking  for  work  during  the  winter  months,  and  wherever 
they  happen  to  be  located  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  they  drift  back  on  the  track. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  that  they  have  become  transients  due,  not  to  any  fault  of  their 
own  or  to  their  own  restlessness,  but  to  the  tact  that  their  employment  gives  out 
at  certain  seasons  ot  the  year?— A.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  employers'  liability  laws  vary  very  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  as  regards  the  protection  aliorded  railroad  employees.  We  would 
like  to  have  your  views  in  that  connection.— A.  The  fellow-servants  laws  in  some 
States  are  very  unjust  to  the  railway  employees.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  some  three  or  tour  years  ago  a  track  walker  was  going  over  the  track 
carrjring  his  tools,  looking  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right  and  in  proper  con- 
dition so  that  life  and  commerce  could  pass  over  those  rails  sately .  The  company 
wanted  to  deliver  a  message  to  this  track  walker.  They  gave  it  to  a  locomotive 
fireman,  who  wrapped  the  message  around  a  lump  of  coal,  and  in  passing  this 
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track  walker  on  an  engine,  threw  it  off,  striking  him  in  the  face  and  knocking  one 
eye  ont,  and  he  was  not  able  to  recover  a  cent  for  damages. 

Q.  Do  the  liability  laws  vary  very  much  in  the  different  States  in  the  cases  of 
men  losing  their  lives  in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
dnty? — ^A.  Very  much,  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  State  has  the  best  and  most  liberal  laws 
toward  the  employee  or  the  fellow-servant? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Could  you  tell  us  what  State  has  such  laws  as  might 
be  called  the  worst  laws,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  workingman? — A.  I  would 
not  care  to  answer  that  question  without  referring  to  records  concerning  those 
matters. 

Q.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  i)eople  you  represent  being  American  citizens,  you  are 
not  hampered  very  much  in  your  business  by  reason  of  foreign  immigrants? — A. 
Except  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  class  of  laborers  are  the  graders  and  construc- 
tion laborers?  Do  they  affiliate  with  you? — A.  Under  our  laws  they  would  not  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  our  organization.  The  men  who  do  the  grading  and 
constructing  are  made  up  of  all  classes,  from  all  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  are  the  relations  between  the  roadmasters  and 
section  foremen  to  the  men  who  x)erform  the  labor? — A.  The  relations  existing 
between  the  roadmasters  and  the  foremen  are  very  harmonious.  The  foremen 
are  very  much  oppressed  on  account  of  having  but  a  few  men  to  perform  a  great 
amount  of  work,  and  by  being  stinted  with  material,  etc. ,  but  ordinarily  the^  feel 
that  the  roadmaster  is  doing  all  he  can  for  them,  and  the  reason  whv  he  is  not 
supplied  with  more  men  ana  material  to  carry  on  his  work  is  beyond  the  road- 
master.  The  feelings  of  symi)athy  toward  the  poor  fellow  that  works  with  his 
tamping  bar  and  pick  and  shovel  has  not  been  such  as  I  would  like  it  to  be. 

Q.  Has  not  been  as  strong  on  the  part  of  the  foremen? — A.  Neither  ux)on  the 
part  of  the  roadmaster  or  foreman  as  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  working  on  the  section  obliged  to  work  during  bad 
weather,  during  heavy  rain  storms,  etc.? — ^A.  When  they  receive  orders  from  the 
foreman  to  do  work  that  should  be  done  on  the  section,  it  is  like  receiving  orders 
from  a  military  officer,  with  this  exception:  they  can  either  do  what  they  are 
instructed  to  do  or  leave.  Our  objects  are  to  create  better  conditions  in  our 
department  and  to  induce  a  better  element  to  come  into  our  ranks  so  that  we  can 
have  this  class  of  work  done  with  a  more  intelligent  class  of  men;  in  fact,  a  first- 
class  trackman  must  be  a  skilled  workman. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  The  ordinary  trackman? — ^A.  An  ordinary  trackman, 
to  be  considered  first-class,  must  be  a  skilled  workman.  It  will  take  him  four  or 
five  years  to  be  a  first-class  trackman. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  a  minute  ago,  that  many  of  these  men  were  unskilled 
workmen. — ^A.  They  are  not  first-class.  They  are  what  you  might  term  make- 
shifts. The  foreman  often  has  a  gang  of  men  and  not  one  of  them  knows  how  to 
drive  a  spike.  He  has  to  take  his  hammer  and  gauge  and  drive  the  spike  himself. 
He  has  to  get  down  and  show  them  how  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Sir.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  your  section  bosses  coming  nearer  the  work- 
ingman than  they  have  been  befoi-e,  through  your  organization? — A.  A  better 
feeling  between  the  men  is  being  cultivated  all  round  where  the  infiuence  of  the 
organization  has  been  extended. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  better  way  to  maintain  that  sympathy  than  through  your 
organization? — A.  It  is  the  only  effort  that  has  ever  been  made  that  has  produced 
good  results. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  economical  management  of  railroad  beds,  and  the 
whole  equipment,  the  necessary  needs  of  the  beds  come  from  the  men  who  are 
working  below — the  laborer — then  to  the  section  boss,  then  to  the  roadmaster,  and 
then  into  the  civil  engineers*  department,  and  that  there  is  a  imifying  of  all  these 
interests  on  the  road,  and  is  it  not  becoming  more  so  through  organization? — ^A. 
It  seems  to  be  having  a  good  effect. 

Q.  Is  that  the  measure  you  would  desire  to  carry  out  throuffh  the  organization 
itself? — ^A.  Yes;  we  desire  to  cultivate  harmonious  relations  between  all  classes 
in  our  department. 

Q.  Does  it  come  from  a  realization  that  the  interests  of  the  men  are  the  inter- 
ests of  the  road  and  the  interests  of  the  road  are  the  interests  of  the  men? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  you  do  not  find  greater  strength  on  the  northern  roads? — ^A.  There 
has  not  been  any  eff  ert  on  our  part  to  extend  the  work  of  organization  through 
that  country.  Our  organization  has  not  been  in  existence  long.  The  organiza- 
tion not  being  in  existence  but  a  few  years,  we  had  all  we  could  do  at  home. 

Q.  Have  you  any  "organizers"  at  all? — ^A.  We  have  four. 
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Q.  What  districts  of  the  country  do  they  cover?  A.  One  of  them  is  in  Arkan- 
sas, two  of  them  are  in  north  Carolina,  and  one  of  them  is  in  Florida  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Q'  Was  there  ever  any  organization  of  what  you  might  call  the  laboring  part  of 
the  road — ^the  track  pait  of  the  road— in  the  North  before  you  came  up? — A. 
They  have  had  local  organizations;  but  they  never  accomplished  anything. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.  )  Do  you  think  that  railroad  companies  generally  could 
afford  to  pay  greater  wages  than  they  are  paying  for  this  class  of  work?  Is  that 
Ihe  opinion  of  your  organization  as  a  body? — ^A.  I  maintain  that  if  the  money 
that  railroad  companies  seem  to  think  they  have  to  ezx)end  in  competing  with 
other  lines  was  saved,  and  the  free  transportation  they  give  away  was  sold  for 
money,  their  incomes  would  be  increased  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  liv- 
ing wi^^  to  all  classes  of  their  employees. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  bad  management,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  of  their 
own  business  affairs? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies if  their  receipts  do  not  enable  them  to  treat  all  their  emxHoyees  as  well  as 
they  treat  some  of  them.  They  can  increase  theii*  income  by  doing  away  with  this 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  money. 

Q.  You  think  the  giving  away  of  transportation,  giving  rebates  in  freight  rates, 
etc.,  is  one  cause? — A.  In  other  words,  I  think  something  should  be  done  to  pro- 
tect railrcmd  companies  against  themselves. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  salaries  paid  to  the  high  officials  of  railroads? 
Do  you  think  they  pay  too  much  for  the  salaries  of  presidents,  managers,  attor- 
neys, etc. ,  and  too  little  to  others? — A.  I  maintain  that  the  money  paid  out  for 
services  by  the  railroad  companies  is  not  equitably  distributed;  some  of  them  are 
paid  more  than  they  need  and  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  others  are  com- 
pelled to  work  for  a  great  deal  less  than  a  man  can  work  for  and  maintain  himself 
in  a  manner  becoming  an  American  citizen. 

Q.  Doyou  think  that  the  railways  in  issuing  -watered  stock,  etc. ,  compel  them- 
selves to  cut  the  rates  of  these  workingmen? — A.  I  think  every  drop  of  water  that 
has  been  poured  into  railroad  stocks  should  be  squeezed  out. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  revenue  enough,  then,  derived  from  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  throughout  the  United  States,  to  pay  good  living  wages  to  every 
wondngman  on  the  railroads? — ^A.  If  the  railroad  business  was  properly  managed. 

Q.  If  they  were  paying  interest  on  legitimate  bonds  and  stocks? — A.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  money  to  pay  living  wages  to  all  men  engaged  in  operating  roads, 
ana  to  pay  the  stockholders  reasonable  dividends  on  their  investments,  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris)  Under  the  benefit  insurance,  which  you  say  com- 
panies require  employees  to  take  in  an  indirect  way,  is  the  fact  of  insurance  having 
Deen  paid  or  due  ever  plead  at  law  by  the  company  in  defense  when  an  injury  is 
sustained? — ^A.  In  some  instances,  they  make  the  employee  accepting  a  position 
agree  that  money  paid  in  that  way  shall  indemnify  the  companies  or  shall  pro- 
tect the  comx)anies  from  loss  on  account  of  j^ersonal  injury,  etc. " 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  it  a  contract  not  to  bring  suit  against  the  company 
in  case  of  injury? — A.  Yes;  and  when  an  employee  is  injured  or  killed  and  leaves 
a  widow,  if  the  company  has  two  or  three  tnousand  dollars  that  belongs  to  her 
according  to  right  of  contract  and  for  which  her  husband  has  paid,  she  feels  that 
she  should  deal  more  leniently  with  the  company,  and  it  assists  them  in  making 
compromises  and  settling  claims  for  death  or  disability  for  less  than  they  would 
under  other  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  schemes 
are  of  great  advantage  to  the  railroad  companies;  they  assist  them  in  keeping 
their  employees  unorganized.  The  Plant  System,  for  instance,  has  a  man  for 
general  superintendent  by  the  name  of  Denham,  who  organized  an  insurance 
scheme  for  the  company.  The  locomotive  engineers  were  induced  by  him  to 
withdraw  from  their  own  organization  and  to  take  policies  with  the  company, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  no  organization  can  do  anything  with  any  class  of 
employees  on  the  road.  One  of  our  organizers  re^rts  that  he  can  not  obtain 
members  on  the  system  on  account  of  the  men  being  comj^elled  to  insure  with 
the  company. 

Q.  Is  it  a  selfish  motive  the  railroRds  have  in  view  when  they  compel  the 
employee  to  insure?  Is  it  for  their  own  protection? — ^A.  Men  who  are  well  paid 
in  the  Afferent  departments  can  simply  request  a  man  working  for  them  to  do  a 
tiling  and  he  does  it.  You  know,  if  you  have  had  any  experience  with  men  work- 
ing under  you,  that  a  request  from  an  employer  to  an  employee  is  almost  equal 
to  a  demand.  In  that  way  they  succeed  in  weakening  the  organizations,  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  companies'  liabiUties. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  March  S,  1899. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  PROF.  E.  E.  JOHNSON, 

Of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  commission  met  at  11.30  a.  m.,  March  3,  1899;  Vice-Chairman  Phillips 
presided,  and  introducing  Mr.  E.  R.  Johnson,  said  he  was  a  professor  of  transpor- 
tation and  commerce  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Phillips  very  kindly  sent  me  a  request  to  come  over  to  meet 
the  members  of  the  commission  this  morning,  and  I  came  over  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  I  would  be  interrogated  rather  than  give  any  formal  discussion.  I  am 
not  a  technical  man  nor  a  practical  transportation  man,  and  probably  my  evi- 
dence will  not  be  so  useful  to  the  commission  as  that  of  men  of  more  practical 
training.  My  work  during  the  last  seven  yeai*s  has  compelled  me  to  acquaint 
myself  with  transportation  literature.  I  have  made  two  investigations  for  the 
department  of  labor,  one  on  railway  relief  departments  and  one  on  the  relief  and 
insurance  features  of  the  brotherhoods,  the  latter  being  concerned  with  the 
brotherhoods  as  a  whole,  although  emphasis  was  laid  upon  their  relief  features. 

These  studies  have  given  me  some  insight  into  the  railway  organizations  and 
their  beneficial  features.  I  have  also  followed  during  the  last  tew  years  the  work 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  notice  that  a  good  part  of  your  out- 
line deals  with  the  work  of  State  regulation.  I  may  say  that  I  have  taken  some 
interest  in  the  studies  which  others  are  conducting  on  the  subject  of  railw^  tax- 
ation, and  perhaps  the  taxation  of  railways  is  a  subject  concerning  which  1  have 
at  least  general  infoi*mation.  Some  years  ago  I  i)repared  a  monograph  on  Inland 
waterways,  which  was  published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  and  at  that  time  I  got  some  knowledge  of  water  transportation. 
I  say  these  things  to  you  simply  to  indicate  where  the  hues  of  my  study  nave  run, 
in  order  that  you  may  interrogate  me  to  better  advantage. 

Now  as  regards  your  outline,  my  first  observation  is  that  it  is  very  comprehen- 
sive. I  see  the  commission  has  in  reality  proposed  to  prepare  a  treatise  covering 
the  whole  subject  of  transportation  in  all  its  various  phases.  I  trust  the  commis- 
sion will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  plan.  If  it  does  1  think  it  will  result  in  the  pub- 
lication of  one  or  more  volumes  that  will  be  of  use,  not  only  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  and  to  Congress,  but  also  to  every  other  student  of  the  subject.  The 
first  part  of  your  report  deals  with  railway  labor.  I  will  say  1  think  that  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  labor  in  this  country  needs  to  be  investigated,  and  it  occurs  tome 
that  the  United  States  department  of  labor  ought  to  authorize  some  such  a  study 
of  American  railway  labor  as  it  has  authorized  and  published  on  railway  labor  in 
Europe.  I  dare  say  all  the  members  of  the  commission  know  that  the  Bulletin 
of  the  department  of  labor  for  January,  1899,  contains  a  monograph  of  some 
60,000  words  in  length  on  railway  labor  in  Europe.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter E.  Weyl,  a  young  man  who  has  been  studying  with  us  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  past  three  years.  He  has  made  a  very  valuable  report,  and 
what  I  think  we  now  need  is  some  such  study  for  our  own  country  as  Dr.  Weyl 
got  out  for  Europe. 

On  page  4  of  the  outline  it  might  be  well  to  insert  under  **  4  "  ''And  also  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  recent  laws  of  England  and  France.''  Part  4,  as  you  will  note, 
deals  with  "  Extent  of  modification  by  statutes  of  common-law  rule  as  to  negli- 
gence of  fellow^  servants;  legislation  of  the  States  thereon,  and  effect  thereof; 
statutes  authorizing  persons  dependent  on  employee  to  sue  for  damages  when 
the  employee  has  been  killed  through  negligence  of  railroad.'  That, it  Beems  to 
me,  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  commission's  outline,  and  I  dare  say  the  com- 
mission knows  that  in  1837  there  was  a  decision  of  the  English  courts  which  modi- 
fied the  common  law.  In  1880  and  1897  there  were  statutes  enacted  by  which  the 
English  law  was  very  much  modified  in  the  interest  of  the  employee.  The  Massa- 
chusetts and  Alabama  statutes,  I  believe,  are  copied  after  the  English  law  of  1880. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  are  the  titles  of  your  publications  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  department  of  labor? — A.  One  report  was  made  in  January,  1897,  on  Rail- 
way Relief  Department,  and  another  report  on  Brotherhood  Relief  and  Insurance 
was  published  last  July. 

On  the  subject  of  automatic  couplers,  of  course  you  wont  expect  me  to  make 
any  observations;  that  question  is  well  covered  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  they  have  gone  into  the  question  thoroughly. 
We  are  all  aware  Great  Britain  seems  about  to  adopt  measures  very  similar  to 
those  we  have  adopted  in  this  country. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  yon  investigate  the  question  of  relief  asfiooiations 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employees  themselves;  did  you  go  to  them  tor  data? — 
"A.  I  got  all  my  material  from  the  secretaries  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  Did  you  find  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  these  relief  societies  which 
are  promoted  and  in  part  sustained  by  the  railroad  companies?— A.  No;  they  are 
not.  There  is  some  friction,  indeed,  between  the  relief  features  of  the  brother- 
hoods and  the  railway  relief  associations.  Some  of  the  railway  companies  having 
relief  associations,  three  of  them,  until  the  passage  of  the  arbitration  law  in  1898, 
made  meml)ership  in  their  relief  department  compulsory;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  railroad  men  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in  the  relief 
departments  and  in  the  brotherhoods,  both  the  relief  departments  rather  worked 
against  the  beneficial  departments  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  Did  it  lessen  their  allegiance  to  the  brotherhood  organization? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
laaae  it  rather  difficult  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment to  join  the  brotherhoods.  For  instance,  a  prominent  official  of  an  important 
railway  corporation  told  me  in  a  confidential  conversation  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  the  membership  in  the  relief  association  was  compulsory  or  not.  At  that 
time  his  railway  made  membership  in  his  association  compulsory;  but  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  care  whether  it  was  compulsory  to  join  the  association  or  not,  for 
the  reason  that  the  indirect  pressure  tnat  the  corx)oration  could  bring  to  bear 
would  accomplish  the  same  result. 

Q.  Did  they  force  the  employees? — A.  Yes.  From  the  testimony  that  has  come 
to  me  1  have  come  to  believe  that  the  employees  of  the  corporations  having  volun- 
tary relief  departments  feel  rather  insecure  if  they  are  not  members  of  relief 
associations,  because  if  it  is  necessary  to  lay  off  men,  the  men  who  are  picked  out 
to  be  laid  off  are  the  men  who  are  not  members  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  explain  the  difference  between  relief  and 
benefits  proper  of  the  broUier hoods  and  the  railway  dei)artments,  and  name  the 
prominent  railways  that  have  the  beneficial  associations. — ^A.  There  are  six  large 
corjwrations  that  have  these  relief  departments:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  the  Burlington  system,  the  Read- 
ing and  Plant  systems.  The  contributions  to  the  relief  associations  are  compul- 
sory; that  is,  the  contributions  of  members  of  associations  are  deducted  from 
their  monthly  pay,  and  they  range  from  75  cents,  in  multiples  of  75  cents  up  to,  I 
think  the  highest  is,  $3.75  a  month,  and  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from  them 
are  a  death  benefit,  |250  for  a  75  cent  per  month  payment,  and  then  an  accident 
and  sickness  relief,  which  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day,  beginning  usually  after 
the  first  week  of  illness.    Three  of  these  six  corporations  made  membership  com- 

Sulsory  until  1898.  The  brotherhoods  provide  in  general  for  a  considerably  larger 
eath  benefit  than  the  relief  associations  do,  but  tne  brotherhoods  in  their  central 
organizations  do  not  make  any  provisions  for  sickness  and  accident  relief.  That 
relief,  however,  is  to  a  large  extent  accomplished  through  the  lodges  and  divisions 
of  the  brotherhoods.  Many  lodges  have  a  relief  or^nization;  that  is,  they  have 
a  distinct  association  tor  sickness  and  accident.  I  nave  made  a  report  on  a  tew 
of  these  lodges  in  my  report  to  the  department  of  labor,  and  I  find  that  their 
members  are  getting  as  much  relief  in  accident  and  sickness  as  members  of  the 
relief  associations  secure.  1  said  that  the  central  organizations  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  do  not  give  relief  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness;  they  do  in  case  of 
permanent  disability,  and  sometimes  in  cases  ot  sickness  which  results  from  any 
permanent  disability,  but  the  kinds  of  sickness  are  very  carefully  marked  out.  I 
tried  to  make  a  conscientious  and  perfectly  fair  comparison  of  the  actual  results 
of  relief  in  the  two  organizations;  that  Is,  the  associations  which  the  corporations 
supported,  and  the  a.ssociation8  which  were  entirely  supported  by  the  brother- 
hoods, and  the  results  to  which  1  came  were  practically  negative;  that  is,  the 
amount  ot  effective  relief  accomplished  is  practically  the  same.  1  have  given  a 
comparative  table  m  the  Bulletin  and  my  conclusions  are  based  on  the  table. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Isthatm  the  July,  1898, Bulletin?— A.  Yes.  Theresults 
of  my  study  were  that  the  amount  ot  relief  which  the  railway  employee  got  was 
practically  the  same  whether  he  got  it  trom  the  brotherhood  or  from  the  relief 
association.  1  think,  however,  the  employees  get  a  great  many  advantages  from 
the  brotherhoods  which  they  do  not  get  if  they  are  not  members  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  the  relief  associations  tend  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  brotherhoods. 

<^.  f  By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  the  railroads  contribute  to  these  relief  funds  at  all, 
or  IS  tne  draft  made  entiiely  on  the  wages  of  the  employees?— A.  They  contribute 
whdt  amounts  to  from  lb  to  20  per  cent  of  the  actual  expenses  of  the  relief  associ- 
ation. They  contribute  all  the  office  expenses  and  the  expense  of  managing  the 
association;  that  is,  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  relief  departments  are  members  of 
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the  re^^ilar  railway  staff,  and  the  railway  relief  association  have  fnll  use  of  the 
facilities  for  telegraphing  and  railway  mail.  Furthermore,  the  railway  companies 
also  obligate  themselves  to  make  up  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  in  settling  the 
obligations  which  the  associations  assume,  and  some  corporations  have  contributed 
substantially  for  this  purx>ose.  The  actual  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads range  from  16  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  contributions.  In  England  the 
corporations  contribute  one-half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  a  voluntary  contribution? — ^A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  railroad  corporations  are  necessarily  more  just  there.  A  com- 
parative scale  of  wages  in  England  and  America  was  gathered  bv  Dr.  Weyl. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  commission  information  as  to  the  uniformity  in 
the  wages  which  existe  between  the  different  parts  of  this  country? — A.  That 
subject  is  taken  up  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  statistician  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Q.  Have  you  an  impression  on  that  subject;  that  is,  as  to  the  causes  of  differ- 
ences?— ^A.  My  impression  on  what  data  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  is  that  the 
differences  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  cause  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  namely, 
that  the  wages  in  the  railway  service  were  deteiinined  by  the  conditions  govern- 
ing labor  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  where  railway  men  work.  In 
other  words,  wages  are  fixed  by  the  general  standards  that  govern  all  classes  of 
labor. 

Q.  Is  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? — ^A.  Dr.  Weyl  has 
compiled  statistics  from  France  and  other  countries  showing  that  the  general  labor 
supply  controls  wages  in  the  transportation  as  well  as  in  other  industries,  and 
when  we  study  the  causes  of  differences  in  this  country,  I  think  we  will  find  the 
same  thing  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  find,  in  your  investigations  of  the  benefit 
arrangements  in  lodges  and  brotnerhoods,  that  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
the  rate  has  become  very  high  because  there  is  no  new  blood  coming  into  the 
organization  itself  to  sustain  the  association? — A.  If  you  have  the  report  here,  I 
can  show  you  just  what  the  members  have  contributed  per  thousand  dollars, 
insurance.  You  will  find  on  pages  571-586,  inclusive.  Volume  III,  Bulletin, 
Department  of  Labor,  a  statistical  presentation  of  the  amounts  contributed  and 
distributed  by  the  associations  for  a  series  of  years.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
lising  cost  per  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  carried.  New  blood  is  being  taken 
into  the  brotherhoods  rapidly. 

Q.  In  some  of  those  brotherhoods  do  the  members  have  to  carry  two  classes  of 
insurance,  one  in  the  railway  relief  department  and  one  in  the  brotherhood? — 
A.  Some  of  them  do,  but  the  tendency  is  to  forego  the  membership  in  the  brother- 
hood if  they  are  obliged  to  join  the  relief  association. 

Q.  Are  the  assessments  taken  out  of  the  wages  anyway,  one  being  voluntary 
and  the  other  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  men? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  the  insurance  which  they  secure  through  mem- 
bership in  the  relief  associations  partly  supported  by  the  corporations  usually 
termed  compulsory  by  the  railroad  employees? — A.  Ajb  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
in  the  case  of  three  corporations  it  actually  was  compulsory  until  1898,  and  from 
what  I  can  find  out,  railway  employees  feel  that  they  are  not  so  secure  without 
being  members  of  the  relief  associations,  even  if  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  such  insurance  as  being  just  to  the  employees? — ^A.  I  must 
say  that  if  we  have  to  choose  between  the  two,  as  we  apparently  must  to  some 
eartent,  I  should  choose  the  brotherhood  as  being  more  just — ^the  brotherhood  plan 
rather  than  the  relief  department  plan. 

Q.  What  has  this  form  of  insurance,  supix)rted  by  the  companies,  to  do  with 
the  employers*  liability  law?  Are  the  employees,  in  connecting  themselves  with 
such  insurance  companies,  not  under  obligation  to  exempt  their  employers  from 
damages  in  case  of  accident  or  death  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties? — 
A.  You  of  course  know  that  the  rules  of  all  the  relief  associations  which  are 
organized  by  the  corx)orations  have  a  contract  clause  in  the  rules  by  which  a  man 
si^s  away  his  right  to  sue  for  damages  in  case  of  accident  if  he  accepts  remuner- 
ation through  the  relief  associations,  and  the  general  practice  of  the  courts  has 
been  to  hold  those  contracts  as  legal. 

Q.  Does  not  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the  relief  departments,  together  with  other 
considerations,  such  as  exemption  from  the  liability  laws,  indenmif y  the  company 
for  the  interest  they  have  in  the  funds  of  that  association? — A.  I  should  answer 
unhesitatingly,  yes.  I  think  the  corxwrations  have  organized  the  relief  depart- 
ments not  from  philanthropy  but  because  it  is  ffood  business.  The  railway  com* 
panies,  however,  pay  interest  on  the  funds  of  the  relief  departments. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  promote  these 
insurance  associations  to  be  inimical  to  the  railroad  organizations;  that  it  is 
intended  in  time  of  trouble,  in  the  case  of  strikes,  for  instance,  to  place  the  rail- 
road employee  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  he  shall  follow  his  umon  or  remain 
with  the  company  ? — ^A.  I  agree  with  you  that  that  has  perhaps  been  the  dominant 
motive.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  railroads,  however,  if  we  did  not  accede 
to  them  the  desire  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  service,  and  they  certainly  do  raise 
the  general  standard  of  efficiency  through  the  examination  the  employees  are 
obliged  to  pass  because  of  the  relief  departments.  I  think  men  like  Dr.  Barnard, 
who  organized  the  first  railroad  relief  association  in  this  country,  were  men  who 
were  prompted  by  philanthropic  motives,  but  1  think  the  economic  motive  is  the 
motive  of  tne  corporations.    It  does  bind  the  employees  to  the  corporations. 

Q.  I  have  just  read  Dr.  Weyl's  article  and  I  notice  that  there  are  railroads  in 
England  that  pension  their  employees.  Do  you  know  whether  these  pension 
funds  are  affairs  of  the  company  or  whether  they  are  built  up  by  associations  on 
the  wages  of  employees? — ^A.  In  England  they  are  a  part  of  the  relief  associations 
and  they  are  f  atnered  by  the  corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  case  of  injury  of  an  employee,  are  thejr  as  liable 
to  bring  action  for  damages  against  the  railroad  if  they  belong  to  this  associa- 
tion?— A.  They  very  seldom  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Can  they  do  it  if  they  have  a  contract?— A.  If  it  is 
beheved  there  is  a  good  case  against  the  coiporation  and  more  can  be  secured 
through  the  courts  than  from  the  death  benefit,  his  heirs  may  decide  to  take  the 
l^gal  action  instead  of  the  benefit. 

J^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  the  brotherhoods  incorporated?  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  an  injured  person  could  bring  any  action  against  the  of&cials  of  the 
brotherhoods? — A.  The  brotherhoods  are  not  incorporated,  but  the  insurance 
association  of  the  engineers  is  incorporated ;  that  is  the  only  incorporated  body,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Ib  the  man  who  mav  be  injured  entirety  at  the  mercy  of  the  brotherhood? 
Do  they  pass  ux)on  it? — ^A.  They  pass  upon  it.  I  never  observed  any  complaint 
on  that  score. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has  been  sick  a  couple  of 
months?  Does  the  railroad  still  keep  him  insured? — ^A.  Provision  is  made  for 
that ;  a  man  may  be  absent  from  service  for  nine  months  without  sacrificing  his 
membership. 

O.  If  a  railway  engineer  or  fireman  is  sick  and  does  not  work  for  two  months 
and  receives  no  pay  from  the  railway  company,  is  he  kept  insured? — ^A.  He  has  to 
keep  up  his  assessments.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  your  question.  While  he  is 
sick  and  receiving  benefits  he  makes  no  contributions.  If,  however,  he  is  laid  off 
by  the  railroad  corporation  temporarily,  because  they  have  restricted  their  labor 
force,  he  can  continue  his  regular  assessments  and  retain  his  membership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Does  he  have  to  continue,  then,  whether  employed  or 
unemployed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  is  it  true  that  there  is  some  little  advantage  in  the  coiporation  insurance,  as 
they  call  it,  in'  this  fact,  that  most  of  the  railro^s,  after  an  employee  is  injured, 
say  by  the  loss  of  an  arm,  so  that  he  is  incapacitated  for  hard  labor,  usually  take 
care  of  that  man  by  giving  him  a  watchman's  position,  or  some  place  which,  under 
his  disablement,  he  can  fill? — ^A.  It  is  customary  to  do  that,  and  corporations  make 
contributions  which  they  are  not  obliged  to  make  to  aid  their  needy  employees, 
men  who  have  been  in  tneir  service.  This  form  of  relief  to  injured  employees  is 
not  confined  to  the  companies  having  relief  departments;  it  is  the  general  practice. 
You  will,  however,  find  in  the  reports  of  the  relief  associations  that  contributions 
on  the  part  of  corporations  to  aia  the  aged  are  quite  considerable.  On  the  whole, 
corporations,  as  far  as  they  can,  manifest  a  desire  to  treat  their  employees  so  that 
the'employees  will  feel  that  the  corporation  is  fair  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  I  presume  you  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
autnentic  information  on  this  question  that  would  be  valuable  to  this  commis- 
sion.— ^A.  I  think  if  you  will  take  my  report  as  a  basis  of  your  investigation  of 
railway  employees*  relief,  together  with  the  various  secretSuies'  reports  for  the 
past  year  or  two,  you  can  bring  my  work  down  to  date,  and  will  have  pretty  much 
what  you  wish  with  one  exception.  I  have  not  worked  up  in  detail  the  smaller 
insurance  and  relief  associations  of  employees  that  are  connected  with  one  sys- 
tem. For  instance,  there  are  in  New  England  six  associations,  among  them  the 
Old  Colony  Association.  The  Lehigh  yalley  and  the  Great  Northern  Association 
are  typical  of  those  outside  of  New  England.  They  represent  a  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject—of the  support  by  the  corporations  of  insurance  and  relief.    These  small 
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the  re^n^ar  railway  staff,  and  the  railway  relief  association  have  full  use  of  the 
facilities  for  telegraphing  and  railway  mail.  Furthermore ,  the  railway  companies 
sJi&o  obligate  themselves  to  make  up  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  in  settling  the 
obligations  which  the  associations  assume,  and  some  corporations  have  contributed 
substantially  for  this  purx>ose.  The  actual  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads range  from  16  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  contributions.  In  England  the 
corx)orations  contribute  one-half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  a  voluntary  contribution? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  railroad  corporations  are  necessarily  more  just  there.  A  com- 
parative scale  of  wages  in  England  and  America  was  gathered  bv  Dr.  Weyl. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  commission  information  as  to  the  uniformity  in 
the  wages  which  exists  between  the  different  parts  of  this  country? — A.  Tnat 
subject  is  taken  up  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  stotistician  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Q.  Have  you  an  impression  on  that  subject;  that  is,  as  to  the  causes  of  differ- 
ences?— A.  My  impression  on  what  data  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  is  that  the 
differences  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  cause  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  namely, 
that  the  wages  in  the  railway  service  were  determined  by  the  conditions  govern- 
ing labor  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  where  railway  men  work.  In 
other  words,  wages  are  fixed  by  the  general  staoidards  that  govern  all  classes  of 
labor. 

Q.  Is  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply;  and  demand? — A.  Dr.  Weyl  has 
compiled  statistics  from  France  and  other  countries  showing  that  the  general  labor 
supply  controls  wages  in  the  transportation  as  well  as  in  other  industries,  and 
when  we  study  the  causes  of  differences  in  this  country,  I  think  we  will  find  the 
same  thing  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  Do  you  find,  in  your  investigations  of  the  benefit 
arrangements  in  lodges  ana  brotnerhoods,  that  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
the  rate  has  become  very  high  because  there  is  no  new  blood  coming  into  the 
organization  itself  to  sustain  the  association? — ^A.  If  you  have  the  report  here,  I 
can  show  you  just  what  the  members  have  contributed  per  thousand  dollars, 
insurance.  You  will  find  on  pages  571-586,  inclusive.  Volume  III,  Bulletin, 
Department  of  Labor,  a  statistical  presentation  of  the  amounts  contributed  and 
distributed  by  the  associations  for  a  series  of  years.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
lising  cost  i)er  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  carried.  New  blood  is  being  taken 
into  the  brotherhoods  rapidly. 

Q.  In  some  of  those  brotherhoods  do  the  members  have  to  carry  two  classes  of 
insurance,  one  in  the  railway  relief  department  and  one  in  the  brotherhood? — 
A.  Some  of  them  do,  but  the  tendency  is  to  forego  the  membership  in  the  brother- 
hood if  they  are  obliged  to  join  the  relief  association. 

S.  Are  the  assessments  taken  out  of  the  wages  anyway,  one  being  voluntary 
the  other  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  men? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  insurance  which  they  secure  through  mem- 
bership in  the  relief  associations  partly  supported  by  the  corporations  usually 
termed  compulsory  by  the  railroad  employees? — ^A.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
in  the  case  of  three  corporations  it  actually  was  compulsory  until  1898,  and  from 
what  I  can  find  out,  railway  employees  feel  that  they  are  not  so  secure  without 
being  members  of  the  relief  associations,  even  if  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  such  iQsurance  as  being  just  to  the  employees? — ^A.  I  must 
say  that  if  we  have  to  choose  between  the  two,  as  we  apparently  must  to  some 
extent,  I  should  choose  the  brotherhood  as  being  more  just — ^the  brotherhood  plan 
rather  than  the  relief  department  plan. 

Q.  What  has  this  form  of  insurance,  supported  by  the  companies,  to  do  with 
the  employers'  liability  law?  Are  the  employees,  in  connecting  themselves  with 
such  insurance  companies,  not  under  obligation  to  exempt  their  employers  from 
damages  in  case  of  accident  or  death  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties? — 
A.  You  of  course  know  that  the  rules  of  all  the  relief  associations  which  are 
organized  by  the  corx)orations  have  a  contract  clause  in  the  rules  by  which  a  man 
si^s  away  his  right  to  sue  for  damages  in  case  of  accident  if  he  accepts  remuner- 
ation through  the  relief  associations,  and  the  general  practice  of  the  courts  has 
been  to  hold  those  contracts  as  legal. 

Q.  Does  not  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the  relief  departments,  together  with  other 
considerations,  such  as  exemption  from  the  liability  laws,  indemnify  the  company 
for  the  interest  they  have  in  the  funds  of  that  association? — A.  I  should  answer 
unhesitatingly,  yes.  I  think  the  corxwrations  have  organized  the  relief  depart- 
ments not  from  philanthropy  but  because  it  is  good  business.  The  railway  com- 
panies, however,  pay  interest  on  the  funds  of  the  relief  departments. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  promote  these 
insnrance  associations  to  be  inimical  to  the  railroad  organizations;  that  it  is 
int^aded  in  time  of  trouble,  in  the  case  of  strikes,  for  instance,  to  place  the  rail- 
road employee  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  he  shall  follow  his  umon  or  remain 
with  the  company  ? — A.  I  agree  with  you  that  that  has  perhaps  been  the  dominant 
motive.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  railroads,  however,  if  we  did  not  accede 
to  tiiem  the  desire  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  service,  and  they  certainly  do  raise 
the  general  standard  of  efficiency  through  the  examination  the  employees  are 
obliged  to  pass  because  of  the  relief  departments.  I  think  men  like  Dr.  Barnard, 
who  organized  the  first  railroad  relief  association  in  this  country,  were  men  who 
were  prompted  by  philanthropic  motives,  but  1  think  the  economic  motive  is  the 
motive  of  tne  corx>orations.    It  does  bind  the  employees  to  the  corporations. 

Q.  I  have  just  read  Dr.  WeyPs  article  and  I  notice  that  there  are  railroads  in 
England  that  x>ension  their  employees.  Do  you  know  whether  these  pension 
funds  are  affairs  of  the  company  or  whether  they  are  built  up  by  associations  on 
the  wages  of  employees  ? — ^A.  In  England  they  are  a  part  of  the  relief  associations 
and  they  are  f  atnered  by  the  corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  case  of  injury  of  an  employee,  are  thejr  as  liable 
to  bring  action  for  dam^es  against  the  railroad  if  they  belong  to  this  associa- 
tion ? — ^A.  They  very  seldom  do  it. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  they  do  it  if  they  have  a  contract?— A.  If  it  is 
believed  there  is  a  good  case  against  the  corporation  and  more  can  be  secured 
through  the  courts  than  from  the  death  benefit,  his  heirs  may  decide  to  take  the 
l^al  action  instead  of  the  benefit. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  the  brotherhoods  incorporated?  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  an  injured  person  could  bring  any  action  against  the  officials  of  the 
brotherhoods? — ^A.  The  brotherhoods  are  not  incorxwrated,  but  the  insui*ance 
association  of  the  engineer  is  incorporated ;  that  is  the  only  incorporated  body,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Is  the  man  who  may  be  injured  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  brotherhood? 
Do  they  i)ass  upon  it? — A.  They  pass  upon  it.  I  never  observed  any  complaint 
on  that  score. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has  been  sick  a  couple  of 
months?  Does  the  railroad  still  keep  him  insured? — ^A.  Provision  is  made  for 
that ;  a  man  may  be  absent  from  service  for  nine  months  without  sacrificing  his 
membership. 

O.  If  a  railway  engineer  or  fireman  is  sick  and  does  not  work  for  two  months 
and  receives  no  pay  from  the  railway  companv,  is  he  kept  insured? — A.  He  has  to 
keep  up  his  assessments.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  your  question.  While  he  is 
sick  and  receiving  benefits  he  makes  no  contributions.  If,  however,  he  is  laid  off 
by  the  railroad  corporation  temporarily,  because  they  have  restricted  their  labor 
force,  he  can  continue  his  regular  assessments  and  retain  his  membership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Does  he  have  to  continue,  then,  whether  employed  or 
unemployed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  some  little  advantage  in  the  corporation  insurance,  as 
they  call  it,  in'  this  fact,  that  most  of  the  railroads,  after  an  employee  is  injured, 
say  by  the  loss  of  an  arm,  so  that  he  is  incapacitated  for  hard  labor,  usually  take 
care  of  that  man  by  giving  him  a  watchman's  position,  or  some  place  which,  under 
his  disablement,  he  can  fill? — ^A.  It  is  customary  to  do  that,  and  corpoi*ations  make 
contributions  which  thev  are  not  obliged  to  make  to  aid  their  needy  employees, 
men  who  have  been  in  tneir  service.  This  form  of  relief  to  iniured  employees  is 
not  confined  to  the  companies  having  relief  departments;  it  is  the  general  practice. 
You  will,  however,  find  in  the  reports  of  the  relief  associations  that  contributions 
on  the  part  of  corx>orations  to  aia  the  aged  are  quite  considerable.  On  the  whole, 
corporations,  as  far  as  they  can,  manifest  a  desire  to  treat  their  employees  so  that 
the'employees  will  feel  that  the  corxwration  is  fair  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  I  presume  you  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
autnentic  information  on  this  question  that  would  be  valuable  to  this  commis- 
sion.— A.  I  think  if  you  will  take  my  report  as  a  basis  of  your  investigation  of 
rfdlway  employees'  relief,  together  with  the  various  secretaries'  reports  for  the 
past  year  or  two,  you  can  bring  my  work  down  to  date,  and  will  have  pretty  much 
what  you  wish  with  one  exception.  I  have  not  worked  up  in  detail  the  smaller 
insurance  and  relief  associations  of  employees  that  are  connected  with  one  sys- 
tem. For  instance,  there  are  in  New  England  six  associations,  among  them  the 
Old  Colony  Association.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Great  Northern  Association 
are  typical  of  those  outside  of  New  England.  They  represent  a  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject—of the  support  by  the  corporations  of  insurance  and  relief.    These  small 
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by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  put  into  law.  It  would  probably  lessen 
to  a  large  extent  the  amount  of  damages  the  public  would  suffer  from  discrimi- 
nations. The  individuals  who  are  discriminated  against  will  always  be  unable  to 
collect  damages  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  losses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  no  legal  remedy?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  publication  of  freight 
rates? — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  I  thmk  this  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  railway  regu- 
lation, and  I  should  insist  on  full  publicity  of  rates  as  the  first  requisite  in  railway 
legislation. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  **  JoiQt  traffic  associations  and  x>ooliiig  con- 
tracts?"— A.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  publish  a  study  on 
** Railway  cooperations"  that  will  contain  some  historic  material  that  may  oe  of 
service. 

Q.  How  soon  will  that  be  out? — ^A.  In  a  few  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  If  the  pooling  system  could  be  established  under  the 
autnority  of  the  Interstate  Comme.*ce  Commission,  would  it  result  to  the  benefit 
of  all  classes?— A.  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Under  Governmental  supervision?— A.  Yes.  I  think 
the  chief  opponents  of  railroad  x>ooling  at  the  present  time  are  the  big  corporations 
that  are  getting  a  satisfactory  rate.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  factors 
affecting  railroad  rates,  and  if  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  allowed  to  cooper- 
ate they  will  not  be  able  to  charge  exorbitant  rates.  I  don't  anticipate  exorbitent 
rates  as  a  result  of  railway  combination. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the  **  Consideration  or  advisability  of 
requiring  all  books  and  accounts  of  interstate  railroads  to  be  open  at  all  times  to 
inspection  by  United  States  examiners?" — ^A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
question,  and  I  am  decidedly  in  accord  with  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams.  I  regard  the 
railroad  service  &l  essentially  a  public  service,  and  see  just  as  good  reason  for 
publicity  of  the  workings  of  railway  corporations  as  I  do  for  banking  corpora- 
tions. I  think  publicity  would  be  in  nowise  unjust  to  the  railways,  ana  would  be 
of  immense  public  advantage. 

Q.  On  page  12:  *  *  Consideration  of  advisability  of  prohibiting  by  law  the  increase 
of  stock  by  interstate  railways  without  a  governmental  permit  therefor,  after 
application  and  hearing?" — ^A.  I  have  given  that  question  some  thought,  but  it  is 
a  question  with  me  whiBther  Congress  could  accomplish  anything;  mdeed,  I  do 
not  Imow  whether  Congress  could  control  the  issue  of  stock.  I  am  not  lawyer 
enough  to  know  whether  Congress  could  actually  control  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tions chartered  by  the  States.  I  dare  say  that  members  of  this  commission  can 
answer  that  question.    My  exx)erience  of  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  as  far  as  I  can 

father  from  official  sources,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  such  laws.    The  report  of  the 
[assachusette  commission,  and  the  reports  I  have  received  from  Texas,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  laws  regulating  stock  issues  are  working  well. 

The  study  of  **  Railroad  charters  in  various  States  "is  one,  I  think,  that  ought 
to  be  made,  and  I  hope  the  commission  will  lay  some  emphasis  on  that  phase  of 
its  investigation.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  a  general  way  by  Dr.  Meyer, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  making  a  special  study  of  railways  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  basis  of  his  investiga^on  he  has  made  some  study  of 
the  charters  panted  to  railroad  corporations  in  other  States,  in  order  to  compare 
Wisconsin  with  the  other  States.  We  have  suffered,  of  course, in  this  country 
very  greatly  from  the  variation  of  charter  regulations  and  the  vacillating  policy 
followed  by  the  States  from  time  to  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  oi  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  railroad  question  by  a  careful  study  of  railroad  charters. 
We  do  not  know  very  much  about  them.  In  1850  or  1851  the  charters  granted  by 
the  six  New  England  States  were  published  in  two  volumes.  They  are  in  the 
office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

AlS  regards  railway  taxation.  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  has  a  scheme  for  Federal 
taxation  of  railways  instead  of  State  taxation,  which  he  has  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.^  Do  you  believe  railroads  should  be  taxed  according  to 
their  net  earnings? — ^A.  I  snould  be  incliQed  to  tax  them  on  their  gross  earnings. 
A  license  tax,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  of  all.  I  think  the  States  will  come  to 
that  presently.  Of  course  there  are  some  States  that  have  adopted  that  method. 
Wisconsin  has,  and  Blinois  has  for  a  part  of  her  railways.  This  is  a  sure  way  to 
collect  the  tax.  If  you  resort  to  the  general  property  tax  for  railroads,  it  resulto, 
as  it  does  in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  railroads  beiQg  taxed  a  score  of 
different  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.  )  Would  not  taxation  on  gross  earnings  tend  to  decrease  the 
betterments  on  the  road? — A.  If  you  made  it  so  excessive  as  to  be  a  burden.    The 
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amount  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  tax  depends  upon  whether  it  is  a  tax  that 
the  roads  are  able  t^  shift  on  the  travelers  and  8hipx)ers.  Probably  it  is  not  a  tax 
that  they  can  shift,  because  the  rates  and  fares  are  largely  controlled  by  factors 
over  which  the  railways  themselves  have  only  a  small  control;  consequently  when 
you  put  a  tax  burden  on  a  corporation  such  as  a  railway,  the  burden  rests  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Would  you  use  the  entire  funds  arising  from  the  tax 
for  State  business,  or  would  jrou  distribute  it  pro  rata  among  the  counties  through 
which  the  roadpasses? — A.  That  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  local  conditions. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Has  a  State  granting  a  charter  to  an  original  company 
which  ultimately  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  State,  a  right  to  assess  the  whole 
property?  Take,  for  instance,  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne  road,  having  an  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  charter.  Have  any  of  these  States  the  ri^ht  to  assess  on  the 
whole  property  of  the  system? — A.  I  have  not  carefully  studied  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  (jourt  in  tne  Ohio  tax  case,  but  as  I  understand  these  decisions  the 
States  have  a  right  to  tax  property  within  the  State  only.  The  Ohio  law,  how- 
ever, places  a  very  liberal  interpretation  on  what  is  in  the  State,  and  the  Supreme 
CJourt  has  upheld  that  interpretation,  I  believe.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Cleveland,  has 
recently  sent  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadel- 
phia a  paper  on  the  taxation  of  railways  in  Ohio.    The  paper  will  soon  be  published. 

Taxation  upon  business  done  opens  a  large  field  for  taxation,  of  course.  In 
Kentucky  ana  Indiana  the  laws  are  similar  to  the  Ohio  law.  I  regard  transpor- 
tation as  a  legitimate  object  of  taxation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  tax  express  companies,  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, etc.? — A.  All  forms  of  transportation  I  regard  as  legitimate  objects  for 
taxation.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  will  get  the  same  kind  of  transportation 
if  we  impose  upon  the  transportation  companies  the  ordinary  tax  that  we  impose 
upon  property  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  in  regard  to  the  history  of  injunctions? — 
A.  That  question  opens  a  large  field  for  discussion — the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  common  law  by  statute  regarding  the  use  of  the  injunc- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  think  we  shall  decide  to  place  some  limitations  by  statute 
upon  the  common  law  in  regard  to  injimtions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  lawyer 
enough  to  form  a  definite  programme. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  the  issuing  of  injunctions  in  case  of 
strikes  of  railway  employees  is  adopted  by  corporations  to  aid  them  in  reaching 
their  ends? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  they  are  intended  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes.  The  corjiorations 
that  pray  for  injunctions  have  found  the  injunction  a  very  efficient  means  of 
accomplishing  their  ends. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails  very 
largely  assists  corporations  in  obtaining  those  injunctions? — A.  Of  course  it  does. 

Q.  1  should  like  to  have  you  explain  wherein  the  United  States  mails  are  inter- 
fered with  and  to  what  extent,  and  a  comparison  between  the  transportation  of 
mails  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  injunction  is  not 
so  freely  resorted  to — in  England,  for  instance? — A.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  possess  the 
information  necessary  to  answer  your  question.  This  much  I  do  know,  that  the 
railroads  attach  mail  cars  in  the  case  of  a  strike  to  as  many  trains  as  possible  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  national  laws  in  regard  to 
carrying  mails,  and  probably  they  have  abused  their  privilege  in  that  regard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  concerning  tran8tx)r- 
tation  by  water. — ^A.  I  think  the  commission  will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
hold  of  any  really  accurate  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  transportation 
by  water.  The  statistics  are  collected  only  in  part,  and  those  that  are  collected 
are  notoriously  inaccurate,  so  that  I  do  not  anticipate,  if  I  may  be  frank,  that 
the  commission  will  be  able  to  secure  very  much  reliable  data  in  regard  to  inland 
transportation.  The  statistics  of  the  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Tunnell  and  published  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  is  a 
very  comprehensive  study,  but  I  understand  that  the  author  had  to  draw  his 
statistics  from  sources  which  he  found  to  be  extremely  inaccurate.  We  have 
very  incomplete  statistics  of  our  traffic  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  accurate.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  rivers  and  canals  to  railway  com- 
merce, it  seems  to  me  tnat  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  ri&^ht  in  its 
recommendation  that  carriers  by  water  as  well  as  carriers  by  rail  snould  be 
obliged  to  report  to  the  commission,  and  that  all  carriers  should  be  subject  to  a 
like  degree  or  regulation.  Probably  there  should  be  seme  action  by  law  to  pre- 
vent the  freezing  out  of  competing  steamship  lines  that  is  resorted  to  on  the  part 
of  railways.    Of  course  it  will  have  to  be  more  than  simply  a  prohibition,  such 
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as  the  State  of  Pennsylyania  has  put  in  her  constitntion,  and  which  has  been  a 
dead  letter.  I  do  not  think  the  day  of  water  transx)ortation  is.  altogether  past.  I 
think  that  carriers  by  water  will  play  an  important  part  in  our  transportation 
business  in  the  future,  even  in  competition  with  the  railroads,  but  the  traffic  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  more  highly  developed  and  more  efficient  waterways  than 
those  that  were  constructed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  rerer  to  the  canals? — A.  Yes,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  rivers.  The  time  of  the  strictly  barge  canal  is  very  nearly  past. 
Large  barges  of  several  hundred  tons  are  being  built,  and  will  continue  to  carry 
an  important  part  in  our  traffic  on  the  larger  natural  and  artificial  waterways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  to  the  commission? — A. 
My  monograph  on  inland  transportation  contains  considerable  information  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  commission. 


Washington,  D.  C, March  16,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  FRANK  P.  SARGENT, 

Orand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firenieii. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Frank 
P.  Sargent,  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  testified. 

Mr.  Sargent  presented  a  paper  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  five  railway  organiza- 
tions, the  same  being  in  answer  to  Part  I  of  the  syllabus  on  transportation,  which 
was  read  by  the  secretary,  as  follows: 

March  10,  1899. 
Wm.  E.  Sackett,  Esq., 

Secretary  Industrial  Commission ,  Washington  ^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hand  you  herewith  answers  on  our  part,  as  representatives  of 
our  organizations,  to  the  questions  propounded  in  the  syllabus  of  inquiry  relative 
to  transportation,  sent  out  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  We  have  hastened  prep- 
aration of  this,  and  hand  it  to  you  in  a  less  complete  form  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  made  because  of  the  seeming  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to 
get  some  evidence  or  information  from  us.  As  indicated  in  the  answers,  we  shall 
expect  to  supplement  them  with  definite  information  which  has  been  sought  and 
which  at  the  present  writing  is  not  at  hand. 

Yours,  very  truly,  P.  M.  Arthur, 

Grand  Chief  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 

F.  P.  Sargent, 
Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 

E.  E.  Clark, 
Grand  Chief  Order  of  Raihcay  Conductors, 

R.H.  MORRISSEY, 

Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

W.  V.  Powell, 
Grand  Chief  Order  of  Railroad  TelegrapJiers, 

Answers  on  part  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  to  questions  propounded  in 
Topical  Plan  of  Inquiry  of  Subcommission  on  Transportation  of  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

First.  The  employees  in  branches  of  service  represented  by  the  above-named 
organizations  are  quite  generally  employed  at  rates  of  compensation  and  under 
terms  of  employment  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  officers  of  the  railway 
company  and  committees  representing  the  men.  In  addition  to  these  rules,  the 
men  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  company  relative  to  movement  of  trains,  con- 
duct of  men,  and  care  of  property  intrusted  to  their  care. 

The  basis  of  pay  for  engine  men  and  for  train  men  in  freight  service  is  the 
number  of  miles  run,  with  a  minimum  allowance  as  agreed  upon.  Train  men  in 
passenger  service  are  generally  paid  by  the  month,  although  on  many  important 
roads  they  are  paid  by  the  mile  or  the  trip.  There  are  certain  rates  which  are 
recognized  as  standard  and  which  are  in  force,  or  are  very  closely  approached, 
on  all  important  lines  west  of  the  Hudson  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
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and  west  of  the  MiBsissi^pi  River.  The  standard  for  engineers  in  iMUssen^r  serv- 
ice is  3i  cents  per  mile;  in  freight  service,  4  cents  per  mile;  for  firemen,  is  58  per 
cent  of  the  engineers*  pay.  The  standard  rate  for  conductors  in  freight  service 
is  3  cents  per  mile;  for  brakemen,  661  per  cent  of  the  conductors'  pay.  Passenger 
conductors  get  from  $100  to  $125  per  month,  and  passenger  brakemen  from  $50  to 
$70  per  month.  The  standard  pay  for  yard  foremen  is  27  cents  per  hour  for  day 
worK  and  29  cents  "per  hour  for  night  work,  and  for  yard  switchmen  is  25  cento 
per  hour  for  day  work  and  27  cents  per  hour  for  night  work. 

In  the  Southern  States  colored  men  are  used  a  great  deal  as  firemen  and  brake- 
men.  This  practice  has  a  strong  tendency  to  unfavorably  affect  the  rates  of  pay 
of  men  on  neighboring  roads,  for  the  colored  men  work  much  more  cheaply  than 
white  men  could  be  induced  to  or  than  they  could  find  it  possible  to  do. 

Telegraphers,  train  dispatchers,  and  station  agents  are  generally  paid  by  the 
month,  and  it  is  but  of  comparative  recent  date  that  the  unfavorable  and  unsatis- 
factory conditions  which  have  surrounded  them  in  their  work  have  been  ame- 
liorated to  an  appreciable  degree.  Ihe  rates  of  pay  in  this  service  varies  with 
the  importance  of  the  station  at  which  the  men  are  employed. 

The  standard  rate  for  train  dispatchers  is  $125  x>er  month,  working  in  8-hour 
tricks.  The  standard  for  station  agents  and  telegraphers  is  fixed  by  establishing 
a  minimum  salary,  and  adding  thereto  as  is  proper  in  consideration  of  the  respon- 
sibility assumed  and  the  work  x)6rformed.  The  pay  of  station  agents  and  tele- 
graph operators  runs  from  $40  to  $85  per  month. 

As  a  rule,  the  rates  of  wages  are  quite  stable,  the  wages  of  the  men  who  work 
by  the  mile  or  the  trip  being  affected  by  the  volume  of  business.  Some  few 
reductions  in  rates  were  made  during  the  business  depression  of  1893-94.  The 
earning  power  of  the  whole  was  seriously  curtailed  by  tne  great  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  business. 

A  few  railway  companies  conduct  relief  associations  for  their  employees  and 
deductions  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  are  made  therefor.  In  some  few 
instances  hospital  associations  are  conducted  on  similar  plan  and  deductions  for 
their  support  are  made.  The  practice  of  fining  men  for  breakages  or  minor 
offenses  has  been  practically  abolished  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
employees. 

Men  are  discharged  for  violation  of  rules,  responsibility  for  accidents,  insubor- 
dination, intoxication,  dishonesty,  and  occasionally  for  incompetency.  Suspen- 
sion from  duty  without  pay  is  frequently  made  as  a  punishment  for  the  less 
flagrant  offenses.  The  plan  of  keeping  record  of  men's  conduct  by  a  system  of 
merit  and  demerit  entries  has  of  late  quite  generally  taken  the  place  of  suspen- 
sion as  punishment. 

The  practice  of  blacklisting  ezemployes  was  for  some  time  indulged  in  to  a  great 
extent.  Vigorous  laws,  both  State  and  national,  have  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of 
voluntary  bmcklisting.  The  practice  generally  followed  now  is  to  require  from  the 
men  entering  the  employ  a  statement  of  his  former  experience  and  employment,  and 
to  inquire  from  his  former  employers  as  to  his  leaving  their  employ.  This  prac- 
tice has,  in  reality,  the  effect  of  tne  old  blacklist,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  render  those  who  follow  it  amenable  to  the  law.  A  great  many  companies 
give  the  employee  a  service  letter  upon  his  leaving,  which  letter  shows  his  term 
of  service,  character  of  services  rendered,  and  cause  for  leaving.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  organizations  unjust  or  unreasonable  dismissals  and  susx)ensions 
ai"e  becoming  fewer  in  number  and  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  specific  instance  in  which  it  has  been  openly  sought 
to  compel  men  to  work  for  a  railway  company  against  their  will,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  courts  through  the  channel  of  injunction,  except 
when  Judge  Jenkins  of  the  Federal  court  in  Wisconsin  enjoined  the  employees  of 
the  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  from  quitting  the  service  of  the 
receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  in  such  manner  as  to  hinder  the  operation  of 
the  road.  Motion  was  made  to  modify  the  injunction  in  this  particular,  and  was 
denied.  Appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  and  Judge 
Jenkins'  decision  on  the  motion  to  modify  was  reversed. 

In  connection  with  some  troubles  between  the  engineers  and  firemen  and  the 
Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad,  some  orders  were  issued  by 
Judges  Ricks  and  Taft  of  the  Federal  courts  which  were  believed  to  be  intended 
to  force  men  on  that  or  other  railroads  to  continue  in  the  performance  of  their 
work  even  against  their  will.  If  additional  information  in  this  connection ,  which 
we  are  seeking,  is  secured,  it  will  accompany  this  or  be  handed  the  commission 
later.  The  issuance  of  writs  enjoining  men  from  taking  concerted  action  in  leav- 
ing the  employ  of  an  employing  railway  company  or  to  use  proper  and  peacea- 
ble means  to  induce  others  to  leave  or  to  refrain  from  entering  the  service  of  such 
employer,  and  the  punishment  of  men  for  contempt  under  strained  interpretations 
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of  the  actions  and  intentions  of  the  men  is  wrong  and  should  be  made  impossible 
by  United  States  statute.  The  criminal  code  provides  prohibition  of,  and  pan- 
isnment  for,  criminal  acts.  The  code  should  be  depended  upon  rather  than  to 
permit  one  judge  to  decide  one  way  and  another  to  oecide  in  direct  contradiction 
therewith.  We  are  hardly  competent  to  discuss  this  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  well  versed  in  law,  but  we  are  well  satisfied  that  a  thorough  study  of  it 
will  convince  the  commission  that  the  powers  of  the  courts  have  oeen  misused 
and  abused  in  these  connections  and  that  it  will  be  well  to  limit  by  statute  their 
power,  to  the  end  that  the  dignity  of  the  courts  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  people 
may  be  preserved. 

Second.  Road,  train,  and  engine  men  have  little  or  no  complaint  as  to  hours  of 
service.  They  are  generally  paid  for  all  excess  hours  and  the  necessity  for  their 
being  wide  awake  acts  as  a  protection  against  unreasonable  demands  upon  them. 
Ten  hours  for  100  mUes  is  the  standard  rule  in  freight  service  for  road  men. 
Yard  men  are  frequently  required  to  work  12  hours  for  a  day,  which  we  consider  as 
excessive  when  compared  with  the  requirements  in  other  occupations.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  for  these  men  should  be  out  8,  and  certainly  not  over  10.  The  tele- 
graphers have  much  to  complain  of  in  this  direction,  as  they  are  frequently 
required  to  remain  on  duty  long  hours. 

Train  and  engine  men,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  overtime  on  a  very  fair  basis.  Teleg- 
raphers are  allowed  overtime  on  many  roads,  but  on  many  more  they  are  not. 
Twelve  consecutive  hours  is  considered  a  sufficiently  long  day  for  them,  and  in 
our  opinion  telegraphers  who,  having  worked  12  consecutive  hours,  are  called 
for  duty  during  the  next  succeeding  12  hours,  should  be  allowed  extra  pay  for 
time  so  used. 

Third.  Sunday  work  is  comi)ensated  for  at  the  same  rates  as  if  performed  on 
any  other  day.  The  running  of  trains  on  Sunday  should  be  abolisned  as  far  M 
is  practicable. 

Fourth.  Fellow-servant  laws,  under  which  the  employing  railway  compmiy  is 
liable  for  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  through  the  neglect  orincomx)e- 
tence  of  f  eUow-servants,  have  been  enacted  in  several  States,  sanotkg  which  are 
Texas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Ohio. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  the  Qollection  of  damages  in  many  cases  where  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  impossible,  and  we  hope  the  effeet  h&a  been  or  will  be  to 
induce  the  companies  to  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  men,  and  the  men 
more  careful  of  their  fellow-employees.  We  would  prefer  to  prevent  the  injuries 
rather  than  to  secure  indemnity  therefor.  The  men  have  no  choice  as  to  who 
their  fellow-employees  shall  be.  All  are  selected  by  the  officials  of  the  comnany , 
and  hence  the  company  should  assume  responsibility  for  their  acts.  Rauroad 
comx)anies  have  recently  adopted,  with  practical  unanimity,  the  requirement  of  a 
searching  physical  examination  of  aU  ax>plicants  for  employment,  under  which 
the  man  wno  has  suffered  amputation  of  a  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  who  has 
suffered  from  some  other  injury  whDe  in  the  service  of  some  railway  company  is 
refused  employment  by  other  companies.  If  a  man  who  has  sustained  such  mjury , 
which  in  reality  does  not  prevent  or  hinder  him  from  x>erf orming  in  an  able  n:ian- 
ner  the  duties  of  his  position,  or  who  has  attained  a  certain  age  which  leav^  him 
the  prime  of  life  yet  to  be  lived,  is  to  be  refused  employment  under  the  operation 
of  a  rule  adopted  in  concert  or  contemporaneously  by  the  railroads,  it  seems  but 
fair  that  the  employee  should  look  to  the  railroads  for  comi)ensation  for  his  injury, 
or  pension  for  his  age. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  generally  accepted  rule  that  persons  dependent  upon  an 
employee  may  sue  for  damages  on  account  of  the  death  of  such  employee  through 
the  negligence  of  the  railroad  company,  and  if  such  negligence  be  shown  may 
recover. 

Fifth.  The  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  risks  contemplated  by  voluntarily 
engaging  in  dangerous  occupations  has,  we  believe,  been  upheld  and  the  com- 
panies held  to  be  tree  from  liability  if  the  injury  or  death  was  clearly  shown  to 
De  the  resi]Jt  alone  of  such  natural  risks,  or  of  contributory  negligence  on  part 
of  the  injured. 

Sixth.  We  do  not  know  of  any  limited  liability  legislation  which  applies  to 
ridlway  employees  in  any  manner  different  from  that  in  which  it  applies  to  all 
others.    We  have  as  yet  felt  no  serious  effects  from  this  source. 

Seventh.  Beyond  a  reasonable  desire  to  get  as  much  service  as  practicable  from 
material  or  appliances  on  hand,  the  railroads  generally  provide  adequate  and 
proper  appliances.  In  instances  where  this  is  not  done,  liability  should  very 
pmperly  attach  to  the  negligent  company. 

fhth.  The  employees  in  the  departments  represented  by  the  names  of  the 
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organizations  on  whose  pf^rt  these  answers  are  submitted  have  very  thoroughly 
organized  associations,  one  feature  of  which  is  insurance  of  members  against 
death  or  total  disability.  The  insurance  is  furnished  the  members  on  the  mutual 
assessment  plan  and  at  actual  cost.  Members  are  insured  in  sums  ranging,  at 
tiieir  option,  from  $400  to  $5,000.  The  only  conditions  imposed  ui>on  the  member 
are  that  he  shall  remain  a  member  and  pay  all  assessments  in  accordance  with  the 
rules.  The  sums  already  paid  out  for  these  purposes  by  these  organizations  aggre- 
gate, in  round  numbers,  $20,000,000.  Temporary  sick  or  disability  benefits  are 
Srovided  by  many  local  branches,  and  in  that  way  many  millions  more  have  been 
istributed  among  the  needy  members. 

Ninth.  Relief  associations,  ordinarily  termed  **  voluntary,"  are  maintained  by 
a  few  railway  companies.  Employees  contribute,  through  deductions  from  their 
earning,  to  such  association  and  receive  certain  sick  and  other  benefits,  as  pro- 
vided m  the  rules.  The  companies  contribute  something  to  such  relief  feature, 
but  a  careful  comparison  shows  that  the  sums  paid  by  the  individual  employee 
fully  covers  the  cost  of  carrying  his  risk.  The  term  **  voluntary  "  as  used  m  the 
name  of  these  associations  is  a  misnomer,  as,  in  fact,  if  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment does  not  signify  a  willingness  to  participate  in  such  association  he  is  not 
given  employment. 

The  number  of  railway  companies  conducting  such  associations  is  not  large  and 
their  number  does  not  now  seem  to  be  increasing.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  very 
largely^,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  bitter  opposition  on  part  of  the  employees  to  the 
establishment  of  such  associations.  Tney  object  to  such  paternalism  being  exer- 
cised over  them  by  their  employer;  they  object  to  paying  for  such  protection  only 
to  have  all  sums  paid  in  forfeited  at  any  time  when  they  may  find  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  accept  employment  elsewhere,  or  when  the  company  sees  fit  to  dis- 
■penae  with  their  services;  they  object  to  paying  full  value  for  the  insurance  granted 
and  then  having  the  acceptance  of  the  benefit  for  which  they  have  x>aid  ox)erate 
as  an  effectual  bar  to  their  recovery  for  personal  injury  under  the  common  law. 

The  maintenance  of  such  associations  by  railway  companies  is  genen^y  obnox- 
ious to  the  employees  and  is  generally  looked  ux)on  by  them  as  an  effort  on  part 
of  the  employer  to  secure  a  species  of  domination  over  the  employee  and  his  acts. 

Tenth.  We  can  best  answer  by  refening  to  the  proceedings  of  hearing  had 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  January,  1898,  on  petition  from 
various  railway  companies  for  an  extension  of  time  witmn  which  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  use  of  hand  holds,  power  brakes,  and  auto- 
matic couplers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  at  that  time  a  table 
of  statistics,  showing  the  percentage  of  cars  and  engines  then  equipped.  Further 
authentic  information  on  this  subject  is  found  on  pa^es  86  and  87  of  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  appliances  on  old  cars,  evidence  varies.  It  is  more 
expensive  to  apply  them  to  some  cars  than  to  others,  dex)endent  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  car.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  cost  of  attacning  them  to 
old  cars  is  An  important  question  any  longer  to  a  road  which  has  made  any  reason- 
able effort  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  capacity  of  cars  has  been 
multiplied  of  late  years,  and  if  the  new  cars  put  in  service  since  the  enactment  of 
this  law  have  been  properly  equipped,  the  number  of  old  ones  which  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  interstate  traf&c  after  January  1, 1900,  the  date  to  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  extended  the  time  within  which  railway  companies  might 
comply  with  the  law,  will  be  very  small. 

As  to  the  cost  of  putting  these  appliances  on  new  cars,  we  find  that  the  evidence 
varies.  The  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  make  estimates  of  the  cost  of  put- 
ting the  appliances  on  the  cars,  explaining  that  the  several  ways  of  putting  tnem 
on  make  It  difficult  for  them  to  determine.  The  cost  of  first-class  vertical-plane 
couplers,  f .  o.  b.  at  the  factory,  is  from  $12  to  $18  per  pair.  To  this  cost  must  be 
added  about  $1.50  per  pair  for  uncoupling  rods,  their  brackets,  lag  screws,  and 
labor  to  apply  them  to  a  new  car.  To  this  again  must  be  added  the  freight  on 
the  couplers. 

The  fost  cost  of  material  to  be  applied  to  an  old  car  is  the  same,  but  whatever 
is  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  coupler  and  its  links  and  pins  for  scrap  iron 
should  be  deducted  from  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  equipping  an  old  car.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  cost  of  changing  from  the  old  link-and-pln  coupler  to  the 
vertical  plane  is  from  $25  to  $40  per  car.  In  this  estimate  is  included  tne  renewal 
of  draft  timbers  and  center  sills  or  adding  heavier  and  more  expensive  draft 
rigging.  This  does  not  seem  to  prox)erly  belong  in  this  account,  for  the  old  and 
light  capacity  cat's  are  unfit  for  use  among  the  modern  heavy  and  large  capacity 
cars  or  for  hauling  with  the  modern  giant  locomotives  with  the  old  draft  rigging. 
This  rigging  would  probably  have  to  be  changed  in  order  to  use  the  car,  whether 
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automatic  couplers  were  used  or  not.  Exact  and  reliable  detailed  information  on 
this  subject  can  best  be  secured  from  master  car  builders  or  superintendents  of 
motive  power  and  machinery. 

The  Westinghouse  quick-action  air-brake  apparatus  for  freight  cars  is  sold  at 
$35  per  set,  f .  o.  b.  at  their  works,  and  a  rebate  of  15  per  cent  is  allowed  all  holders 
of  a  certain  agreement  with  this  company  under  which  95  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chasers buy  these  supplies.  This  makes  the  net  cost  of  this  apparatus  for  a  freight 
car  $39.75.  If  an  old  car  re<]^uires  new  foundation  brake  gear,  the  cost  of  putting 
that  in  and  applyinj^  the  air-brake  apparatus  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  |20.  If 
the  existing  foundation  brake  gear  is  substantial  enough  for  use  with  air  brake, 
the  cost  of  applying  the  apparatus  should  not  be  more  tnan  $5. 

The  main  reason  given  by  railroad  managers  for  failure  to  complete  the  equip- 
ment of  their  cars  and  engines  within  the  time  fixed  by  law  was  the  financial 
embarrassment  caused  by  tne  panic  of  1893  and  desire  to  get  what  wear  they  could 
out  of  rolling  stock  not  worth  equipping. 

Eleventh.  Is  best  answered  by  figures  given  on  page  88  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  which  we  respectfully  and 
proudlv  refer. 

Twelfth.  We  have,  at  this  time,  nothing  to  recommend. 

Thirteenth.  There  are  many  organizations  of  employees  other  than  those  for 
whom  we  sx>eak.  We  will  confine  our  statements  to  our  own  and  the  others  will 
undoubtedly  sp^k  for  themselves. 

Our  organizations  are  of  the  trade-union  nature;  that  is,  each  composed  of  the 
men  in  a  particular  department.  Their  purposes  are  to  obtain  and  retoin  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  services  performed;  reasonable  hours  of  labor  and 
pay  for  excess  hours;  reasonable  and  fair  conditions  of  employment;  to  protect 
against  injustice  to  members;  to  elevate  the  profession;  to  exert  a  healthy  influ- 
ence upon  legislative  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  those  who  make  up  the 
organizations,  and  to  afford  financial  aid  to  the  afflicted  members,  the  widows  and 
the  orphans;  and  to  furnish  out  of  work  benefits  to  members  legally  engaged  in  a 
confiict  with  their  employers.  The  effect  of  their  efforts  has  been  widely  and 
generally  successful.  They  have  accomplished  to  a  great  degree  the  purposes 
sought. 

Of  the  number  of  employees  in  the  departments  represented,  probably  80  per 
cent  are  members. 

These  organizations  do  not  undertake  to  control  their  members  except  by  requir- 
ing them  to  conform  to  the  lawfully  expressed  will  of  a  constitutional  majority, 
which  will  of  the  constitutional  majority  governs  in  all  things. 

They  do  not  interfere  with  the  employee  who  is  not  a  member,  nor  with  his 
right  to  work.  They  depend  upon  their  standing,  reputation,  and  works  to 
attract  to  them  all  worthy  and  well-cjualified  employees. 

Copies  of  the  laws  of -our  organizations  are  handed  you  herewith. 

Fourteenth.  Disputes  of  a  serious  nature  are  generally  over  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation or  an  effort  to  imx)ose  some  condition  of  employment  which  is  consid- 
ered unjust  or  unfair. 

Fifteenth.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  strikes  are  caused  only  when  all  other 
means  of  reaching  an  adjustment  have  failed  and  a  principle  is  involved  which 
can  not  be  surrendered. 

If  a  strike  is  decided  upon,  it  is  put  into  effect  by  withdrawing  the  members 
from  the  service  of  that  employer,  leaving  him  free  to  replace  them  with  such  as 
he  can  get  or  to  make  terms  under  which  his  old  employees  are  willing  to  return 
to  his  service. 

The  effect  of  a  strike  is  generally  measured,  so  far  as  the  principals  therein  are 
concerned,  by  the  degree  of  success  which  either  attains.  Strikes  are  not  desired 
either  by  the  railway  companies  or  the  railway  employees.  On  the  whole,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  moral  effect,  the  railway  employees  believe  that 
much  good  has  come  to  them  as  a  result  of  their  protective  policy  and  the  actions 
which  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  tnereunder. 

Sixteenth.  A  strike  consists  of  the  concerted  and  peaceable  retirement  from  the 
employ  of  a  certain  employer  on  part  of  certain  of  his  employees,  leaving  said 
employer  to  get  along  as  best  he  can  without  them.  A  boycott  is  an  effort  to 
injure  the  employer  or  his  business  in  other  ways,  such  as  seeking  to  induce  as 
many  as  possible  to  refrain  from  patronizing  the  employer  or  his  business,  pend- 
ing tne  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Seventeenth.  We  are  strong  advocates  of  the  practice  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  to  the  settlement  of  any  differ- 
ences between  railroads  and  their  employees.  We  earnestly  sought  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  approved  June  1, 1898,  entitled  "An  act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  their  employees,"  a  copy  herewith  submitted. 
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Our  experience  with  arbitration  has  been  snch  as  to  commend  it  to  our  favor. 
We  are  at  all  times  ready  to  accept  it  in  its  fnll  spirit  as  a  means  of  settlement  of 
disputed  points.  Its  effect,  where  tried,  has  been  to  establish  more  firmly  feeUngs 
of  confidence  between  the  men  and  the  officers  in  charge. 

Eighteenth.  If  the  laws  are  construed  and  applied  in  the  spirit  intended  by  the 
lawmakers,  we  have  no  criticism  or  suggestions  to  offer.  Strained  constructions 
and  abuse  of  power  under  mandamus  or  injunction  proceedings  should  be  made 
impossible  by  legislative  enactment. 

Nineteenth.  Under  our  acceptance  of  the  term  **  arbitration,"  its  whole  virtue 
and  vitality  would  be  destroyed  by  making  it  compulsory.  If  made  compulsory, 
permanent  boards  would  probably  be  a  necessity,  and  the  objections  to  that  prac- 
tice are  too  obvious  to  invite  discussion. 

Twentieth.  The  use  of  intoxicants  by  railway  employees  is  a  practice  which 
has  very  rapidly  ^own  less  of  late  years.  Our  organizations  use  every  possible 
influence  against  it,  and  with  great  success.  Strict  rules  have  been  adopted  by 
many  railway  comx)anies  on  tnis  subject,  and  they  are  generally  observed  care- 
fully by  the  employees. 

It  follows,  without  argument  or  room  therefor,  that  the  less  the  railway 
employees  use  intoxicants  the  better  off  they  are  from  every  standx>oint  of  view. 

Twenty-first.  Railroads  have  but  one  commodity  to  sell,  viz,  transportation. 
The  merchant  who  offers  two  or  more  lines  of  goods  can,  in  competing  with 
other  dealers,  sell  one  line  at,  or  below  cost,  and  possibly  recoup  himself  on  the 
other  line  or  lines.  The  moment  a  railroad  company  begins  carrying  goods  or 
passen^rs  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  transportotion  furnished  a  condition  is 
created  under  which  the  company  must  malce  up  the  loss  by  discriminating 
against  other  patrons  or  localities,  by  recovering  the  loss  through  economies 
practiced  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  proi)erty,  the  character 
of  the  service  rendered,  or  the  employees,  or  by  quietly  charging  the  loss  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account.  If  the  first  alternative  is  followed,  the  text  and  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  nation  are  violated;  if  the  second  be  chosen,  either  the 
public  or  the  employees  are  made  to  pay  for  losses  unnecessarily  and  inexcus- 
ably sustained;  if  the  last  be  adopted  and  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
bankruptcy  must  come  with  all  its  attendant  ills.  Competition  in  railroad  rates 
is  simply  ruinous.  Most  absurd  lengths  are  gone  to  in  a  reckless  underbidding 
of  one  another  with  an  utter  disregard  as  to  how  far  the  rates  quoted  may  be 
below  the  cost  of  the  service. 

While  we  can  not  now  point  to  specific  cases  of  the  wages  of  railway  employees 
-having  been  unfavorably  affected  as  a  direct  result  of  rate  wars  or  unrestrained 
competition,  we  can  clearly  and  easily  see  how  such  evil  effects  to  the  employees 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  such  unrestrained  competition.  If  the 
practice  of  accepting  business  at  a  loss  is  continued,  after  all  other  economies 
nave  been  inaugurated  the  wages  of  the  employees  will  naturally  become  the 
object  of  consideration  or  attacK.  It  is,  and  shall  be,  the  purpose  of  our  organi- 
zations to  resist  any  reductions  in  the  wages  of  the  men,  out  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  even  pardonable  to  bring  about  a  contest  or  a  conflict  on  that  point 
through  such  seemingly  senseless  rate  wars  as  have  been  indulged  in  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  While  opposing  the  introduction  of  rates  by  commissions  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  so  low  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  companies,  some  of  the 
companies  in  connection  with  their  competitive  rate  wars  have  put  in  force  rates 
so  low  as  to  put  to  shame  anything  proi>osed  by  anti-railroad  legislators  or  com- 
missioners, rates  which  the  veriest  tyro  would  recognize  at  a  glance  as  far  below 
the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 

It  api)ears  that  Congress  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  unfair  dis- 
crimination, to  exercise  its  right  to  control  interstate  traffic  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
arrangements  or  agreements  between  the  common  carriers  under  which  certain 
rates  should  be  maintained.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  just  as  much  unfair 
discrimination  possible  and  practiced  under  unrestrained  competition  as  was,  or 
could  be,  under  pooling  arrangements  or  traffic  agreements.  We  have  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Government  should  be  very  careful  in  exercising  or  extending 
its  right  of  control  of  the  railways;  but  if  the  railway  officers  themselves  can  not, 
or  will  not,  prevent  such  ruinous  and  disastrous  wars  under  the  guise  of  com- 
])etition,  the  Government  should  assume  the  role  of  guardian  for  them,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  shippers,  the  dealers,  the  traveling  public,  and  the  railway 
employees,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  enforce  a  mini- 
mum scale  of  rates,  or  to  in  some  other  way  effectually  stop  these  insane  depar- 
tures from  businessprinciples  which  seem  to  be  becoming  somewhat  periodical  in 
their  recurrence,  llie  whole  business  and  laboring  world  are  more  interested  in 
stability  of  rates  than  they  are  in  the  question  of  whether  or  not  those  rates  are 
a  fraction  too  high. 
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Twenty-second.  The  busineBs  of  ticket  brokerage  as  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  affords  a  convenient  and  easy  way  through  which  the  laws  may  be  violated 
and  discriminations  indulged  in.  It  gives  to  middlemen ,  for  whose  existence  there 
is  no  excuse,  a  very  large  amount  of  money  which  properly  belongs  in  ttie  coffers 
of  the  railwavs  or  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  If  the  earnings  of  the  railways 
are  reduced  through  the  dealings  of  the  brokers  the  railways  will  seek  to  make  it 
up  elsewhere,  and  the  people  who  know  the  ropes  and  who  reside  in  or  travel  from 
liurge  cities  or  centers  nave  a  decided  advantage  over  those  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nately located.  If  ticket  brokerage  consisted  only  of  dealing  in  legitimate  tickets, 
we  would  not  feel  that  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  proper  concern  to  us.  The 
facts  are,  however,  that  in  addition  to  whatever  of  such  dealing  they  can  secure, 
many  ticket  brokers  resort  to  schemes  and  acts  which  are  simply  fraudulent  and 
criminal.  Forgery,  counterfeiting,  and  misrepresentation  as  to  identity  are 
freely  practiced.  Ticket  brokers*  offices  are  made  fences  for  the  reception  and 
sale  or  transportation  which  is  known  to  be  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited. 
Counterfeit  receipts  for  dues  paid,  and  counterfeit  cards  of  membership  in  our 
organizations  have  been  sold  over  the  counter  of  ticket  brokers'  offices.  Con- 
ductors in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  are  frequently  forced  into  altercations 
with  passengers  who,  knowingly  or  unwittingly,  have  purchased  worthless  tickets 
from  such  offices,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  snot  down  in  cold  blood  by 
such  passenger.  Trusted  employees  have  been  enticed  into  wrongdoing  which 
was  made  x>ossible  by  the  existence  of  the  ticket  broker's  office  and  the  methods 
followed  therein.  Grave  suspicion  has  been  cast  ui>on  many  upright  men,  and 
many  innocent  men  have  lost  their  x>ositions  on  account  of  transactions  which 
were  carried  on  through,  or  by,  some  ticket  scalper,  and  which  the  employee 
could  not  explain  because  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  natural  and  legitimate  revenues  of  the  railways  are  seriously  invaded  or 
affected  by  this  agency.  The  interests  of  the  employees  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
earning  power  or  capacity  of  the  road,  and  hence  the  employees  pronounce 
against  tne  business  of  ticket  brokerage  largely  for  the  same  reasons  given  in 
favor  of  putting  a  stop  to  rate  wars. 

Twenty-third.  Increasing  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  a  railway  company  or 
adding  to  the  securities  ux)on  which  it  is  sought  or  intended  to  p^ay  dividend[s  or 
returns  is  simply  adding  to  the  burden,  already  heavy  in  most  instances.  The 
stock  of  the  road  may  not  receive  any  dividends,  but  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
must  be  paid  or  receiverships,  foreclosure  sales,  and  reorgnizations  follow.  Not 
infrequently,  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  Federal  courts,  reductions  in  the 
wages  of  the  employees  are  undertaken  which  would  not  be  undertaken  were  it 
not  for  the  protection  which  the  company  expects  from  the  court.  Unnecessary 
additions  to  the  fixed  charges  of  a  railway  should  not  be  i)ermitted. 

Twenty-fourth.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  consolidation  of  railway  lines  under 
one  management  has  effected  economies  in  the  management  and  in  the  traffic  and 
accounting  departments.  It  is  not  our  exx)erience  tnat  the  large  masses  of  the 
employees  are  unfavorably  affected  by  such  consolidations.  On  the  contrary,  we 
can  cite  instuices  where  the  employees  of  a  small  railway  which  paid  poor  wages 
and  afforded  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  employment  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  that  line  being  absorbed  by  some  large  system,  and  the  employees 
thereby  brought  under  the  operations  of  the  higher  rates  of  pay  and  mucn  more 
advantageous  conditions  of  employment  which  obtained  on  the  absorbing  system. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Sargent  has  another  very  important  paper.  I 
should  hke  to  have  it  introduced  at  this  x)oint  so  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  tes- 
timony immediately  following  the  "paper  just  read. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Philxjps.)  Mr.  Sargent  will  state  the  character  of  the  paper, 
r.  Sarqent.  In  connection  with  the  paper  which  has  just  been  submitted  by 
the  secretary  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  the  reply  of  the  five  railway  organizations. 
We  had  a  conference  in  the  city  of  Chicago  shortly  after  receiving  your  topical 
plan  of  inquiry,  and  we  thought  best  to  apx>oint  a  committee  to  prepare  answers, 
and  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  myself  were 
selected  to  prepare  the  answers  and  submit  them  to  the  commission  after  they 
had  been  referred  to  Mr.  Arthur,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Morrissey,  chief  officers  of 
the  other  orsanizations.  We  complied  with  instructions,  held  another  confer- 
ence, to  whicn  this  was  referred,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  all,  and  the  signa- 
tures of  approval  accompany  the  answers.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  referred 
to  me,  as  a  special  matter,  die  first  proposition  wherein  you  ask  in  relation  to  the 
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inquiry  as  to  the  compalaory  performance  of  service  and  the  mandatory  injnnc< 
tion  and  proceedings  for  contempt  when  the  railroad  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  the  question  respecting  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees 
for  injuries  sustained  while  in  the  performance  of  duty.  We  have  had  this 
looked  up  very  carefully ,  and  here  you  will  find  some  of  the  many  important  cases 
which  have  come  up  in  the  years  past,  wherein  injunction  and  mandatory  pro- 
ceedings have  been  brought  while  railroads  were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
also  as  to  the  application  of  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees 
for  injuries  sustained  in  the  performance  of  duty,  covering  every  State  in  the 
Union.  We  submit  it  to  you,  as  we  believe  it  will  aid  in  arriving  at  such  conclu- 
sions as  ^ou  may  wish  in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  your  inquiry.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  document  read  by  the  secretary.  It  contains  the  cases,  spe- 
cial references  thereto,  quotes  the  authorities,  and  goes  into  details,  and  I  think 
Sou  will  find  it  embraces  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  quite  a  lengthv 
ocument,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  it.  It  also  has  several  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    (The  paper  here  referred  to  follows:) 

BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY. 

First.  In  relation  to  the  inquiry  as  to  compulsory  performance  of  service  under 
mandatory  injunction  and  proceedings  K>r  contempt  when  a  railroad  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver;  also  as  to  powers  of  courts  in  such  cases.  (See  p.  8  of  Top- 
ical Plan  of  Inquiry.) 

Second.  Respecting  the  law  of  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees 
for  injuries  sustuned  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duty.  (See  p.  4,  sec- 
tions 4  and  5,  Topical  Plan  of  fiiquiry.) 

MODERN  OBNERAL  DOCTRINE. 

in  England  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  lawful,  and,  it  may  be  added,  com- 
mendable, for  any  body  of  men  to  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  bettering  their  condition  in  any  resi>ect,  financial  or  social.  The  verv  genius 
of  free  institutions  invites  them  to  higher  levels  and  better  fortunes.  Tney  may 
dictate  their  own  wages,  fraternize  with  other  associates,  choose  their  own  employ- 
ers, and  serve  man  and  mammon  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
But  while  the  law  accords  this  liberty  to  one,  it  accords  a  like  liberty  to  every 
other  one,  and  all  are  bound  to  so  use  and  enjoy  their  own  liberties  and  priv^eges 
as  not  to  interfere  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  ( Beach  on  Monox>olies  and  Indus- 
trial Trust,  pp.  288-289  (1898).) 

RECEIVERS  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEES. 

In  1885  the  Wabash  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  there  was  a  lock- 
out in  some  of  the  company^s  shops,  and  two  employees  who  acted  as  a  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  locked-out  and  striking  employees  were  punished  for  contempt 
by  being  sent  to  jail  for  a  term.    The  syllabi  of  the  case  is  as  follows: 

"A  writer,  signing  himself  chairman,  sent  the  following  notice  to  the  various 
foremen  of  the  wops  of  the  Wabash  comx>any  during  the  strike  organized  to  resist 
a  reduction  of  wi^s,  the  railroad  being  at  tiiat  time  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court: 

*  *  Office  of  Local  Committee,  January  17, 1886. 

**  * ,  Foreman: 

* '  *  You  are  requested  to  stay  away  from  the  shop  until  the  present  difficulty  is  set- 
tled. Your  compliance  with  this  will  command  the  protection  of  the  Wabash 
employees.    But  in  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation.' 

**He/d,  that  this  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  management  of  the 
road  by  the  receiver,  and  a  contempt  of  court,  for  which  the  writer  should  be  pun- 
ished."   (24  Fed.  Rep.,  217.) 

Where  employees  of  a  railroad  company  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  the  court  are  dissatisfied  with  their  wages  paid  by  the  receiver  they 
may  abandon  the  employment  and  by  x>6rsuasion  or  arg^ument  induce  other 
employees  to  do  the  same;  but  if  .hey  resort  to  threats  or  violence  to  induce  the 
others  to  leave,  or  accomplish  their  purpose,  without  actual  violence,  by  over- 
awing the  others  by  preconcerted  demonstration  of  force,  and  thus  prevent  the 
receiver  from  operating  the  road,  they  are  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  may 
be  punished  for  their  tmlawful  acts. 
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Where  a  party  of  men  combine  with  intent  to  do  an  nnlawfulthing,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  unlawful  intent  one  of  the  party  goes  a  step  beyond  the  bal- 
ance of  the  partv  and  does  an  act  which  the  balance  do  not  themselves  perform, 
all  are  resx>onsible  for  what  one  does.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  there  should 
be  a  concert  of  action — ^an  agreement  to  do  some  unlawful  thing.  (Opinion  by 
Justice  Brewer.    United  States  v.  Kane  et  al.  (1885) ,  23  Fed.  Rep. ,  748.) 

In  the  following  case,  after  an  injunction  had  been  issued  against  one  railroad 
company  and  its  employees,  commanding  it  to  afford  the  same  facilities  to  a  cer- 
tain other  road  that  it  afforded  to  all  other  roads,  it  was  held  that  employees  who 
refused  to  handle  cars  of  such  other  road  and  quit  the  service  of  the  comx>any 
rather  than  handle  such  cars  would  not  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  court;  but  any 
employee  refusing  to  handle  such  cars,  though  not  being  served  personally  with 
an  injunction  nor  a  party  of  the  suit,  although  learning  that  such  an  injunction 
had  issued,  and  Ms  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  company  and  refusing  to  handle 
the  cars  of  the  road  in  question  would  be  guilty  of  contempt. 

Where  a  labor  organization  has  declared  a  boycott  against  a  railroad,  and  con- 
necting roads  are  therefore  refusing  or  seem  about  to  refuse  to  afford  equal  facili- 
ties to  the  boycotted  road,  in  violation  of  section  3  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  mandatory  injunction,  since  the  case  is 
urgent,  the  rights  of  tne  parties  free  from  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  duties  sought 
to  be  enforced  is  imposed  by  law. 

A  mandatory  injunction  restraining  a  railroad  company  from  refusing  equal 
facilities  to  a  connecting  line,  in  violation  of  section  3  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  is  binding  upon  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  respondent  having  proper 
notice  thereof  wnether  they  are  made  parties  or  not. 

A  court  of  equity  has  power  to  contrive  new  remedies  and  issue  unprecedented 
orders  to  enforce  rights  secured  by  Federal  legislation  provided  no  illegal  burdens 
are  imposed  thereby.  (Toledo,  A.  A.  &  N.  M.  By.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Co.  et  al. 
(March  25, 1898),  54th  Fed.  Bep.,  746.) 

Circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  of  a  bill  in  equity  to 
restrain  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  com- 
plainant, because  of  the  subject-matter,  and  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  party. 

A  combination  to  induce  and  procure  the  officers  of  a  common  carrier  corpora- 
tion subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  its  locomotive 
engineers,  to  refuse  to  receive,  handle  and  haul  interstate  freight  from  another 
like  common  carrier  in  order  to  injure  the  latter,  is  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  commit  the  misdemeanor  described  by  section  10  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  and,  if  any  person  engaged  in  it  does  an  act  in  furtherance  thereof,  all  com- 
bining for  the  purpose  are  guilty  of  criminal  conspiracy,  as  denounced  by  section 
5440,  Revised  Statutes. 

If  the  common  carrier  company  against  whom  such  a  conspiracy  is  directed  is 
injured  by  acts  done  in  furtherance  of  it,  it  has  a  cause  or  action  for  its  loss 
against  all  those  engaged  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  employees,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company,  may  obey  this 
mandatory  injunction,  but  may,  without  contempt  of  court,  avoid  or  evade  obe- 
dience thereto  by  ceasing  to  be  such  employees;  otherwise  the  injunction  would, 
in  effect,  be  an  order  compelling  the  employer  to  continue  the  relation  of  servant 
to  the  complainant — a  kind  of  order  never  yet  issued  by  a  court  of  equity. 

A  preliminary  injunction  may  issue  against  the  chief  member  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy as  that  above  described  to  restrain  him  from  giving  the  order  and  signal 
which  will  result  and  is  intended  to  result  in  the  unlawful  and  irreparable  inju- 
ries to  the  complainant.  Where  such  chief  member  has  already  issued  such  an 
unlawful,  wilful,  and  criminal  order,  the  injurious  effect  of  which  will  be  con- 
tinuing, the  court  may  by  mandatory  injunction  compel  him  to  rescind  the  same, 
esi)ecially  when  the  necessary  effect  of  the  order  or  signal  is  to  induce  and  pro- 
cure flagrant  violations  of  an  injunction  previously  issued  by  this  court.  (Toledo, 
A.  A.  and  N,  M.  Railway  Co,  v,  Pennsylvania  Co.  et  al.  (April  8, 1893),  54th  Fed. 
Rep. ,  730. ) 

It  would  be  an  invasion  of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for,  or 
to  remain  in  the  personal  service  of,  another.  One  who  is  placed  under  such 
restraint  is  in  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude,  a  condition  which  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  declares  shall  not  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  fact  that  employees  of  railroads  may  quit  under  circumstances  that  would 
show  bad  faith  on  their  part,  or  a  reckless  disregard  of  their  contract,  or  of  the 
convenience  and  interests  of  both  employer  and  the  public,  does  not  justify  a 
departure  from  the  general  rule  that  equity  will  not  compel  the  actual,  affirma- 
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tive  performance  of  merely  personal  services,  or  (which  Is  the  same  thing)  require 
employees,  against  their  will,  to  remain  in  the  personal  service  of  their  employer. 

These  employees  having  taken  service  first  with  the  company,  and  afterwards 
vrith  the  receivers,  nnder  a  general  contract  of  employment  which  did  not  limit 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  quit  the  service,  their  peaceable  cooperation,  as  the 
result  of  friendly  arc^ment,  persuasion,  or  conference  among  themselves,  in 
asserting  the  right  of  each  and  all  to  refuse  further  service  under  a  schedule 
of  reduced  wages,  would  not  have  been  illegal  or  criminal,  although  fchejr  may 
have  so  acted  in  the  firm  belief  and  expectation  that  a  simultaneous  quitting 
without  notice  would  temporarily  inconvenience  the  receivers  and  the  public. 
If  in  good  faith,  and  peaceably,  they  exercise  their  right  of  quitting  the  service, 
intending  thereby  only  to  better  their  condition  by  securing  such  wages  as  they 
deem  just,  but  not  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  others,  they  can 
not  be  legally  charged  with  any  loss  to  the  trust  pToperty  resulting  from  their 
cessation  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  receivers  to  accede  to  the 
terms  ux)on  which  they  were  willing  to  remain  in  the  service.  Such  a  loss,  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  would  be  incidental  to  the  situation,  and  could  not  be 
attributed  to  employees  exercising  their  lawful  rights  in  orderly  ways,  or  to  the 
receivers  when,  in  good  faith  and  in  fidelity  to  their  trust,  they  declare  a  reduction 
of  wages,  and  thereby  cause  dissatisfaction  among  employees,  and  their  with- 
drawal from  service. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  a  conspiracy  upon  the  part  of 
two  or  more  persons,  with  the  intent,  by  their  own  combined  power,  to  wrong 
others  or  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  public,  is  in  itself  illegal,  although  noth- 
ing be  actually  done  in  execution  of  sucn  conspiracy.  This  is  fundamental  in  our 
jurisprudence.  So,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  procure  an  employee  or  body 
of  employees  to  quit  service  in  violation  of  the  contract  of  service  would  be 
unlawful,  and  in  a  proper  case  might  be  enjoined  if  the  injury  threatened  would 
be  irremediable  at  law. 

It  seems  entirely  clear,  upon  authority,  that  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
upon  the  "part  of  these  employees  would  be  illegal  which  has  for  its  object  to  crip- 
ple the  property  in  the  handB  of  the  receiver,  and  to  embarrass  the  operation  of 
the  railroaos  under  their  management,  either  by  disabling  or  rendering  unfit  for 
use  engines,  cars,  or  other  proi)erty  in  their  hands,  or  by  interfering  with  their  pos- 
session, or  by  actually  obstructing  their  control  and  management  of  the  property, 
or  by  using  force,  intimidation,  tnreats,  or  other  wrongful  methods  against  the 
receivers  or  their  agents,  or  against  employees  remaining  in  their  service,  or  by 
using  like  methods  to  cause  employees  to  quit,  or  prevent  or  deter  others  from 
entering  the  service  in  place  of  those  leaving  it. 

(In  the  opinion  circumstances  are  described  under  which  courts  of  equity  will 
interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  strikes,  or  what  is  termed  illegal  interference 
with  property.)     (Arthur  et  al.  v,  Oakes  et  al.  (Oct.  1, 1894),  63d  Fed.  Rep.,  810.) 

In  re  Debs  et  al.  was  a  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  procure  the  discharge  of 
the  defendant  who  had  been  committed  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  defendants  were  charged  with  ordering  members  of  their  organization  and 
others  to  refuse  handling  Pullman  cars,  as  there  was  a  strike  and  lockout  at  the 
Pullman  works.  They  were  enjoined  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
employees  working  on  roads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  some  of  which  roads 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  particularly  on  account  of  these  roads  having 
contracts  with  the  United  States  to  carry  its  mail. 

In  the  opinion  it  was  held  that  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  remove 
obstructions  on  both  natural  and  artificial  highways  over  which  it  was  necessary 
for  it  to  carry  its  mails,  and  also  that  owing  to  great  public  inconvenience  and 
injury  it  had  a  right  to  supervise  interstate  commerce,  and  that  after  an 
injunction  was  issued  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  roads  in  the  nands  of  the  receiver,  or  other  roads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  the  carrying  of  United  States  mail,  if  violated,  the 
defendants  might  be  punished  for  contempt.  In  all  such  cases  the  Federal  courts 
had  power  to  enjoin  all  X)©rsons  from  any  interference  with  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  before  mentioned;  and  whether  or  not  any  x>erson  was  actually  served  with 
such  injunction  if  he  had  notice  of  it  in  any  manner,  it  was  binding  upon  him. 
(The  above  fairly  states  the  substance  of  the  opinion. )  (In  re  Debs  et  al.  (May  27, 
1895),  158  U.S.,  564.) 

In  an  order  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins  in  1894  the  court  went  so  far  as  to  enjoin 
employees  from  quitting  or  leaving  the  service  of  the  receivers,  either  collectively 
or  individually.    A  part  of  the  order  is  as  follows: 

And  from  combimng  and  conspiring  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service 
of  said  receivers,  with  the  object  and  intent  of  crippling  the  in-operty  in  their 
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custody  or  embarrassing  the  operation  of  the  said  railroad,  and  from  so  quitting 
the  service  of  the  said  receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  prop- 
erty, or  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  ox>eration  of  said  railroad.  (Farmers*  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.  V.  Northern  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  et  al.,  60th  Fed.  Rep.,  p.  803.) 

The  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  in  1894  filed  a  petition  in  Judge 
Dundy's  court  at  Omaha  to  annul  the  existing  schedule  or  wages  between' 
employees  and  the  company,  and  in  lieu  thereof  prayed  to  put  into  force  others 
which  the  receivers  filed  in  court.  The  new  sched!ules  made  many  changes  in  the 
existing  rules  and  reduced  the  wages  of  certcdn  classes  of  employees.  Also  the 
receivers  prajred  for  an  injunction  enjoining  the  employees  from  striking  or 
interfering  with  the  receivers  in  the  management  of  the  road,  when  their  sched- 
ule should  go  into  force.  The  court  granted  the  injunction,  which  forbid  the 
emplovees  ttoxd.  striking  or  quitting  the  service  of  the  company,  the  order  of  the 
coiui;  being  more  sweeping,  if  anything,  than  that  of  Judge  Jenkins,  which  has 
been  hereinbefore  given.  However,  it  might  be  stated  that  oef ore  Judge  Dundy's 
order  became  effectual,  steps  were  ta.ken  to  bring  the  matter  before  a  court  that 
had  more  extended  jurisdiction,  and  the  whole  matter  was  brought  before  Judge 
Caldwell,  circuit  judge,  and  Ryner,  district  judge,  who  ordered  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  employees  and  receivers; 
and  after  such  hearing  Judge  Caldwell  rendered  an  opinion,  in  which  Judge 
Ryner  concurred,  sustaining  the  position  taken  by  the  employees.  (See  Ames  et 
al.  V,  Union  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  et  al.  (April  5, 1894),  62d  Fed.  Rep.,  7.) 

Note. — The  injunction  referred  to  issued  by  Judge  Dundy  seemingly  has  not 
been  rei)orted. 

Where  employees  of  a  railroad  company,  though  in  remaining  in  its  employ- 
ment, refused  to  perform  their  duties  of  operating  its  trains  so  long  as  Pullman 
cars  are  hauled,  though  the  company  is  bound  by  contract  to  carry  them,  thus 
interrupting  interstate  commerce  and  the  transmission  of  the  mails,  and  subject- 
ing the  company  to  suits  and  great  irreparable  damages,  injunction  will  issue 
requiring  them  to  perform  their  duties  during  the  continuance  in  the  company's 
einployment.  (Southern  Cala.  Railway  Co.  v,  Rutherford  et  al.  (June  8, 1894) , 
62<r Fed.  Rep.,  796.) 

PART  SECOND. 

Re8x>ecting  the  law  of  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees  for 
iniuries  sustained  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  also  x>ersons 
who  may  recover  damages. 

Oeneral  rule, — ^An  employer  is  liable  in  damages  to  his  employee  where  the 
employee,  free  from  negligence,  sustains  an  injjury  through  the  employer's  negli- 
gence. Such  negligence  may  consist  in  the  doing  of  something  by  the  employer 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  ormnary  care  and  prudence,  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
or  in  the  omission  of  any  duty  or  precaution  which  a  prudent,  careful  man  would 
or  ought  to  have  taken. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  furnish  his  servant  with  such  appliances,  tools, 
and  machinerv  as  are  suited  to  his  employment  and  may  be  used  with  safety;  ai^d 
if  the  master  fails  to  use  ordinarv  care  in  the  selection  or  inspection  and  care  after 
such  selection  of  the  appliances  his  neglect,  ignorance,  or  defects  therein  vrill  not 
excuse  him  from  liability  for  an  injury  caused  thereby.  He  is  responsible  for  all 
defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  for  which  he  should  or  could  have  known,  but 
failed  through  negligence  to  learn  of,  or  which,  having  learned  of,  he  failed  to 
remedy. 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries  to  its  employees  occasioned  by  the 
company's  negligence  in  failing  to  keep  its  track  or  roadbed  or  other  surroundings 
under  its  control  in  proi)er  condition;  nowever,its  duty  in  this  respect  is  only  that 
it  is  required  to  use  reasonable  care  in  keeping  them  in  safe  condition. 

Employers  are  not  required  to  furnish  the  oest  and  latest  improved  machinery, 
but  only  such  as  is  reasonably  safe  and  suitable. 

A  master  who  sets  a  servant  to  work  in  a  place  of  danger  without  giving  him 
such  warning  and  instructions  as  the  youthfulness,  inexperience,  or  la(%  of  capac- 
ity on  the  x>art  of  the  servant  reasonably  requires,  is  guilty  of  negligence  and  liable 
to  the  servant  for  an  injury  arising  therefrom. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  employers  to  make  and  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  their  employees  as  will,  if  observed,  give  them  rea- 
sonable protection;  and  employees  are  bound  to  obey  all  lawful  and  reasonable 
commands  of  their  employers,  and  an  injury  resulting  to  the  employee  while  dis- 
obeying rules  would  not  entitle  him  to  recover  damages. 
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ASSUMPTION  OF  RISK  BT  EMPLOYBBB. 

Cfeneral  doctrine, — Where  an  employment  is  accompanied  with  risk,  of  which 
those  who  enter  it  have,  or  are  presumed  to  have,  notice,  they  can  not,  if  they  are 
injured  by  exposure  to  such  risks,  recover  compensation  for  injuries  from  their 
employer.  By  contract  to  perform  hazardous  auties  the  employee  assumes  such 
risks  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge,  and  he  assumes  not  only  the  risk  existing 
at  the  beginning  of  his  employment,  but  also  such  as  arises  during  its  course,  if 
he  had,  or  was  m>und  to  have,  knowledge  thereof.  He  does  not,  however,  assume 
the  risk  of  danger  arising  from  the  unsafe  or  defective  methods,  machinery,  or 
other  instrumentalities  umess  he  has,  or  mav  be  presumed  to  have,  knowledge  or 
notice  thereof;  and  the  burden  of  proof  that  an  injured  employee  had  such 
knowledge  or  notice  of  the  defect  or  obstruction  causing  the  injury  is  upon  the 
euDtployer. 

The  employee  also  assumes  all  risk  of  latent  defects  in  appliances  or  machin- 
ery, unless  the  master  was  negligent  in  not  discovering  such  defects. 

TeUovygervanta, — ^The  general  rule  at  common  law  is  that  he  who  engages  in 
the  employment  of  anomer  for  the  performance  of  specified  duties  and  services 
for  compensation,  takes  ujion  himself  the  natural  ana  ordinary  risks  and  x>6rils 
incident  to  the  x)erformance  of  such  services.  The  x>erils  arising  from  the  care- 
lessness and  negligence  of  those  who  are  in  the  same  employment  are  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  ana  wnere  a  master  uses  due  diligence  in  the  selection  of  comx>etent, 
trusty  servants,  and  furnishes  them  with  suitable  means  to  perform  the  services 
in  which  they  are  employed,  the  master  is  not  answerable  to  one  of  them  for  an 
injury  received  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  another 
while  both  are  engaged  in  the  same  service. 

All  persons  are  fellow-servants  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  common 
pursuit  under  the  same  general  control. 

AH  who  serve  the  same  master  work  under  the  same  control,  derive  authority 
and  receive  comx>ensation  from  the  same  common  source,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
same  general  business,  though  it  may  be  in  different  grades  or  departaients  of  it, 
are  fellow'-servants,  wno  take  the  risk  of  each  other's  negligence. 

(The  above  is  the  general  doctrine  as  to  liabilityof  employers  to  their  employees 
and  of  ^e  assumption  of  risk  by  the  employee.  However,  &ere  are  many  oistLnc- 
tions  and  modifications  of  the  doctrine  stated,  so  that  each  x>articular  case  is  largely 
governed  by  the  facts.  As  for  instance,  where  an  employee  knew  of  a  danger  and 
his  master  promised  to  remedy  it  on  condition  that  the  employee  continue  work, 
if,  in  the  meantime,  such  employee  was  injured,  he  could  recover,  not  having 
assumed  the  risk.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  point  out  these  distinctions 
here,  and  perhaps  would  in  no  way  be  prontable,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
pursue  their  investigation.) 

Who  can  sue  for  injury, — All  of  the  States  and  Territories  within  the  United 
States  have  a  statute  giving  the  right  to  the  person  injured  to  bring  an  action  for 
dama^,  and  in  the  event  the  injury  is  fatal,  then  the  statute  provides  either  that 
the  widow  or  heirs  of  the  decedent  may  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  pecu- 
niary damages,  or  if  the  widow  or  heirs  be  not  ^ven  such  right,  the  personal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  decedent,  which  would  be  his  executors  or  administrators,  are 
S'ven  tiie  right  to  sue,  and  as  the  x>6rsonal  representatives  sue  for  the  benefit  of 
ie  estate,  and  as  the  widow  and  heirs  particix>ate  in  the  proceeds  of  the  estate, 
then  they  are  permitted  to  derive  benefit  from  any  recovery  that  might  be  had, 
much  the  same  as  if  Uiey  themselves  were  entitled  to  sue. 

State  rtiles  respecting  liability  of  the  employers  for  injuries  aiid  assumption  of  risk 

of  employees,  and  doctrine  of  feUow-servant, 

ALABAMA. 

Where  two  persons  are  employed  in  the  same  general  business  by  a  common 
employer,  if  one  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the  other  the  employer  is  not 
responsible.    (Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  Go.  t?.  Thomas,  42  Ala.,  672.) 

All  employees  are  fellow-servants  when  they  come  within  general  rules,  stated 
hereinbefore.  They  assume  the  ordinary  known  risks  incident  to  the  employment, 
and  also  injuries  by  carelessness  or  negligence  of  fellow-servants. 

ABIZONA. 

In  this  State  apparently  there  is  no  legislation  on  the  subject  of  employers' 
liabmty. 
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It  was  held  that  a  section  foreman,  injured  through  the  misconduct  of  a  con- 
ductor of  a  train  upon  which  the  former  was  riding,  in  hurriedly  directing  him 
and  his  men  to  get  on  the  train,  so  as  to  Ket  the  train  out  of  the  reach  of  an 
approaching  one,  was  the  fellow-servant  of  such  conductor.  The  reason  given 
was  that  the  section  foreman  had  no  duties  to  perform  on  the  train,  and  was  not, 
as  to  his  duties,  subject  to  the  control  or  directions  of  the  conductor,  and  there- 
fore was  entitled  to  recover.     (McQill  v.  Southern  Pac.  R.  Co.,  88  Pac.,  821.) 

However,  in  another  case,  where  a  conductor  and  foreman  of  a  section  crew 
were  engaged  in  clearing  the  track  of  a  wreck  on  a  section  of  the  road  under  the 
latter's  charge,  they  bemg  under  control  of  a  sux)erior,  and  the  foreman  was 
injured  while  riding  on  a  train  in  charge  of  such  conductor  from  the  place  of 
work,  it  was  held  that  they  were  fellow-servants.  (Southern  Pac.  Co.  v.  McGHll, 
44  Pac.,  302.) 

ARKANSAS. 

It  was  held  where  work  was  such  as  required  a  skillful  or  careful  Bux>ervision, 
and  where  such  supervision  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  laborers  engaged 
upon  the  work,  it  is  the  master's  duty  to  bestow  and,  if  he  appoints  an  agent  to 
perform  that  duty,  he  is  responsible  for  his  negligence.  (Bloyd  v.  St.  Louis  and 
S.F.R.Co.,22S.W.,1089.) 

A  train  dispatcher  who  controls  the  movement  of  trains  represents  the  com- 
pany and  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  an  en^neer  injured  in  a  collision  resulting 
from  his  negliKence.     (Little  Rock  and  M.  B.  Co.  v,  Barry,  23  S.  W. ,  1097. ) 

Also,  one  who  has  the  power  to  employ  and  discharge  laborers  is  the  vice- 
principal,  as  regards  the  duties  to  warn  such  laborers  of  sx)ecial  risks  in  their 
employnaent.     (Fort  Smith  Oil  Co.  v.  Slover ,  24  S.  W. ,  106. ) 

(In  this  State  it  has  been  held  that  a  brakeman  and  car  repairer,  a  yard  master 
and  car  inspector,  a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  bridge  carpenters,  and  one  of  the 
workmen,  were  fellow-servants.  General  doctrine  as  to  assumption  of  risks 
prevails.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

Whether  the  negligent  act  of  a  section  foreman  of  a  railroad  comx>any,  by 
which  an  accident  is  caused  to  a  section  hand,  is  a  personal  duty  which  the  com- 
pany owes  to  the  section  hand  as  its  employee,  or  whether  the  accident  is  in 
consequence  of  the  negligence  of  another  person  employed  by  the  same  employer, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1970  of  tne  civil  code,  must  be  determined,  not 
from  the  grade  or  rank  of  section  foremen,  but  from  the  character  of  the  act 
causing  the  injury. 

If  the  act  is  one  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  company  to  perform  toward  the 
section  hand,  the  section  foreman,  in  performance  of  such  duty,  acts  as  the  agent 
of  such  company,  for  which  the  employer  is  responsible;  but  if  it  is  not  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  company  (like  in  common  work  that  any  workman  would  be 
exi)ected  to  do),  the  foreman  and  section  hand  are  fellow-servants,  and  the  fore- 
man is  alone  responsible  for  an  accident  to  a  section  hand  resulting  therefrom. 

The  law  recognizes  no  distinction  growing  out  of  the  grades  of  emplojrment  of 
the  respective  employees.  »  »  »  The  duties  which  a  railroad  corporanon  owes 
its  servants,  and  which  it  is  required  to  x>erform,  are  to  furnish  suitable  machinery 
and  appliances  by  which  the  service  is  to  be  i)erf  ormed,  and  to  keep  them  in  rex>air 
and  order;  to  exercise  ordinary  care  in  the  selection  and  retention  of  sufficient, 
competent  servants  to  properly  conduct  the  business  in  which  the  servants  are 
employed,  and  to  make  such  provisions  for  the  safety  of  employees  as  will  reason- 
ablv  protect  them  against  the  dangers  incident  to  their  employment. 

The  performance  of  this  duty  can  not  be  shifted  by  it  to  a  servant  so  as  to  avoid 
responsibility  for  injuries  caused  to  another  servant  by  its  omission;  but  where 
a  section  foreman  left  a  switch  open  and  a  section  hand  was  injured,  it  was  held 
that  a  foreman  and  section  hand  were  fellow-servants.  (Davis  v.  Southern  Pac. 
B.  Co.,98Cal.,  19.) 

In  this  State  an  employee  was  allowed  to  recover  damages  on  account  of  proper 
machinery  not  having  been  selected;  also  on  account  of  the  improper  construction 
of  a  roadbed;  also  where  a  boy  was  injured  on  account  of  a  defective  platform 
while  he  was  endeavoring  to  aidjust  a  belt. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  train  (Uspatcher  and  a  material  man  on  a  road,  were  not 
fellow-servants;  also  where  a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  to  whom  the  stevedore 
delep^ted  the  entire  management  of  the  work  of  unloading  a  vessel  with  full  dis- 
cretion to  control  and  sui)ervise  it  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  his  subordinates; 
and  also  it  was  held  that  a  hod  carrier  injured  by  the  unsafe  manner  in  which  a 
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scaffold  was  constnicted  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  the  carpenter.  However, 
a  brakeman  and  conductor  on  a  railroad  train  are  held  to  be  fellow-servants,  and 
the  foreman  of  a  mine  and  the  miner  employed  to  work  under  his  directions  are 
fellow-servants.  An  engineer  and  conductor  ux)on  a  railroad  train  are  likewise 
held  to  be  fellow-servants.  Likewise  a  foreman  and  engineer  of  a  ferryboat  are 
held  to  be  fellow-servants.  Nor  is  the  employer  liable  for  any  injury  to  one  fellow- 
servant  by  another  while  engaged  in  the  master's  work. 

COLORADO. 

After  referring  to  the  rules  established  in  several  of  the  States,  it  is  said:  The 
better  rule,  as  we  extract  from  the  best-reasoned  cases,  is  that  for  the  acts  of  the 
vice-princix>al  done  in  the  scope  of  his  employment,  and  such  as  properly  devolve 
upon  the  master  in  his  general  duty  to  his  servant,  the  master  is  liable;  while  for 
all  such  acts  as  relate  to  the  common  employment  and  are  on  a  level  with  the  acts 
of  fellow-laborers,  except  such  acts  done  by  the  vice-principal  against  the  reason- 
able objection  of  the  injured  servant,  the  master  is  responsible.  In  other  words,  the 
test  of  liability  is  the  character  of  the  act  rather  tnan  the  relative  rank  of  the 
servant     (Deep  Mining  Drainage  Co.  v,  Fitzgerald,  43  Pac. ,  210. ) 

In  this  State  where  a  superior  employee  gave  direction  to  stop  a  car,  and  the 
appliance  used  to  accomplish  such  stoppag:e  was  defective,  it  was  held  that 
the  sui)erintending  employee  was  a  vice-principal  and  the  injured  one  could 
recover.  Likewise,  a  foreman  having  authority  to  hire  and  discharge  is  not  a 
fellow-servant  of  other  employees. 

A  x>6r8on  employed  by  a  mine  owner'to  timber  a  drift,  so  as  to  provide  a  safe 
place  for  the  miners  running  their  shaft  in  which  to  work,  is  not  a  lellow-servant 
of  the  miners. 

A  teamster  enga^^  in  hauling  coal  for  a  tramway  comx>any  is  a  fellow-servant 
with  an  employee  m  charge  of  one  of  its  boilers. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  rule  which  exempts  the  master  from  liability  for  negligence  of  the  fellow- 
servant  applies  not  only  in  cases  in  which  the  servant  injured  is  engaged  in  the 
same  grade  of  employment  as  the  servant  whose  negligence  occasioned  the  injury, 
but  a&o  in  cases  in  which  the  two  servants  are  engaged  in  different  grades  of 
employment,  if  the  services  of  each  are  directed  to  the  same  general  end.  It  also 
applies  to  cases  where  the  injured  servant  is  of  a  grade  of  the  services  inferior  to 
that  of  the  servant  whose  negligence  occasioned  the  injury,  though  the  inferior 
in  grade  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  superior;  and  it  is  not  essential,  in  order 
to  exempt  the  master  from  liability,  that  the  injured  servant  at  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  injury  should  be  engaged  in  the  same  particular  work  as  the;gservant  by 
whose  negligence  the  injury  was  occasioned.  If  both  servants  are  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  master,  work  under  the  same  control  and  in  the  same  general 
business,  and  derive  authority  and  compensation  from  the  same  common  source, 
the  master  is  not  liable,  but  this  rule  has  no  application  where  the  servant  sustains 
an  injury  through  a  master's  negligence  alone,  or  through  the  negligence  of  the 
master  combined  with  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant.  In  respect  to  appli- 
ances furnished  for  the  use  of  his  employees,  the  master's  duty  is  that  of  reason- 
able care  to  provide  such  as  are  suitable.  (Wilson  v,  WilUmantic  Linen  Co., 
50  Conn.,  438.) 

Also  held  that  a  train  dispatcher  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  the  engineer, 
the  engineer  being  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  dispatcher. 

DELAWARE. 

Those  who  x>erform  duties  x>ersonal  to  the  master  are,  in  respect  to  such  duties, 
vice-principals.  A  general  manager  or  overseer  or  superintendent  of  machinery 
represents  the  master.     (Foster  v,  Pussey,  8  Houston,  168;  14  Atl.,  545.) 

(In  this  State  the  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail.) 

FLORIDA. 

A  fellow-servant  is  one  engaged  with  another  under  a  common  master  and  in 
the  same  common  employment,  so  that  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  notwithstanding  they  are  subject  to  the  orders  and  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  separate  bosses  and  foremen  and  at  different  work  in  the  same  service. 
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For  illnstration:  If  one  was  engaged  as  a  common  laborer  to  work  on  the  roadbed 
of  a  gravel  train,  he  wonld  not  oe  a  fellow-servant  with  the  engineer  or  conductor 
on  a  paaamgar  train,  but  would  be  a  UXkfw-aemaat  with  all  employed  on  the 
TOiidbed  or  gravel  train,  if  his  employment  was  in  a  common  won  and  brought 
him  in  immediate  contact  with  them  and  risk  through  them,  although  workmK 
under  orders  of  a  different  boss  or  foreman  in  said  common  work.  It  was  h^ 
that  one  of  the  shovelers  ux>on  a  gravel  train  and  the  engineer  were  fellow- 
servants  in  respect  to  the  act  of  the  engineer  in  putting  the  handling  of  his  engine 
into  the  hands  of  his  fireman,  who  was  either  careless  or  unskilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  machines,  (Parrish  v.  Pensacola  and  A.  B.  Co.,  28  Fla.,  551;  9  So. 
Rep.,  606.) 

This  State  at  present  has  the  following  enactment:  If  the  person  injured  is 
himself  an  employee  of  the  company,  and  the  damage  was  caused  by  another 
employee  of  the  company  and  without  fault  on  the  x)art  of  the  x>er8on  injured,  lus 
employment  by  the  companv  shall  be  no  bar  to  recover,  and  no  contract  which 
restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  binding.  It  was  held  that  this  act  having 
been  borrowed  from  Georgia  and  having  received  a  construction  there  in  effect 
that  the  right  of  the  employee  to  recover  depends  ux)on  his  being  entirely  free 
from  fault  or  negligence,  such  construction  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  Florida. 
(Duval  V,  Hunt  et  al.,  34  Fla.,  85;  15  So.  Rep.,  876.) 

(The  doctrine  is  laid  down  also  in  this  State  that  where  the  master  delegates  to 
the  servant  an;^  duty  which  is  personal  to  himself,  as,  for  instance,  the  providing  of 
suitable  machinery  or  inspecting  a  roadbed,  or  the  like,  the  act  of  the  servant  is 
held  to  be  that  of  the  master,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  servant  occupies 
a  high  or  low  position. ) 

QEORaiA. 

This  State  abolished  the  common-law  rule  by  statute  as  far  as  it  extends  to 
master  and  servants  on  railroads.  Section  2088  of  the  code  of  1882  provides  that 
railroad  companies  are  common  carriers,  and  liable  as  such.  As  such  companies 
have  many  employees  who  can  not  possibly  control  those  who  should  exercise 
care  and  diligence  in  the  running  of  trains,  such  company  should  be  liable  to 
such  employees  as  to  passengers  for  injuries  received  from  the  want  of  such  care 
and  diligence.  Section  3036  of  the  code  provides  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
given  as  the  Florida  law. 

However,  in  this  State  it  was  held  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  where  a 
receiver  was  in  charge  of  the  road,  and  that  the  common-law  doctrme  prevailed. 
(Henderson  v.  W^ker  et  al.,  55  Q-a.,  481.) 

Under  the  statute  any  supposed  fault  of  the  employee,  however  slight,  which 
contributed  to  the  injury  for  which  he  sues,  would  defeat  his  action.  (Kennedy 
V,  Central  R.  Co. ,  61  Ga. ,  590. ) 

IDAHO. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  i)revail.  In  this  State  where  a 
miner  while  ascending  a  ladder  in  the  mine  was  injured  by  being  struck  with  a 
drill  which  was  being  lowered  down  the  shaft  by  a  blacksmith,  it  was  held  that 
he  could  not  recover;  that  each  employee  was  the  fellow-servant  of  the  other. 
(Snyder  v.  Viola  Mining  and  S.  Co., 26  Pac.,  127.) 

ILLINOIS. 

Where  an  employee  is  hurt  in  an  employinent  wholly  separate  and  disconnected 
from  that  of  the  servant  who  caused  the  injury,  a  recovery  may  be  had,  where 
there  is  negligence,  the  same  as  in  other  cases.  A  clerk  in  a  depot,  a  carpenter 
employed  constructing  and  repairing  cars  in  a  shop,  or  other  persons  disconnected 
witn  the  management  of  trains  and  its  officers,  may  recover  where,  by  the  care- 
lessness of  those  running  trains,  he  is  injured.  The  rule  only  applies  that  a  fellow- 
servant  can  not  recover  for  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  fellow-servant  where 
they  are  engaged  in  the  same  department  of  business.  The  object  of  this  rule  is 
to  make  eacn  servant  vigilant  in  seeing  that  the  others  are  careful,  prudent,  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  if  not,  that  it  shall  be  to  their  inter- 
est to  report  all  dereuctions  that  occur.  (Pittsburg,  F.  W.  and  C.  R.  Co.  v. 
Powers,  74Ill.,341.j 

Persons  may  be  fellow-servants,  although  not  strictly  in  the  same  line  of  em- 
ployment. One  person  may  be  employed  to  transact  one  depai-tment  of  business, 
and  another  may  be  employed  by  the  same  master  to  transact  a  different  and  dis- 
tinct branch  of  business,  but  if  their  usual  duties  bring  them  into  habitual  asso- 
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elation,  bo  that  they  may  exercise  a  mutual  influence  upon  each  other  promotive 
of  proper  caution,  such  persons  might  be  regarded  as  fellow-servants.  (Rolling 
Mill  Co.  V.  Johnson,  118111.,  64;  Joliet  Steel  Co.  v.  Shields,  146  HI.,  608.) 

In  this  State  it  has  been  held  that  any  duty  personal  to  the  master,  though 
delegated  to  a  servant,  the  master  would  be  hela  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  serv- 
ant; as  where  a  laborer  in  a  lumber  yard  was  injured  by  following  the  direction 
of  the  8ui)erintending  employee  in  the  yard,  he  was  x>ermitted  to  recover.  Aleo 
it  has  been  held  that  an  assieftant  superintendent  is  the  representative  of  the  com- 
pany and  not  a  fellow-servant  of  a  conductor.  Also  where  an  employee  was 
injured  by  an  iron  girder,  the  defective  conditkm  of  which  was  known  to  the 
foreman,  he  was  held  not  to  be  a  fellow-servmt  of  the  injured  employee.  Also 
a  pit  boss  in  a  mine  and  a  superintendent  of  a  mine  were  held  not  to  be  fellow- 
servants  with  injured  employees.  But  according  to  the  rule  stated  brakemen  on 
train  are  fellow-servants,  and  where  a  head  blacksmith  who,  while  proceeding 
with  a  number  of  other  employees  upon  a  train  to  remove  a  wreck,  was  injured 
bv  the  negligence  of  the  engineer,  wno  also  acted  as  conductor,  it  was  held  that 
all  such  emiSoyees  were  fellow-servants.  (Abend  v.  T.  H.  and  I.  R.  Co.,  Ill  111., 
202.) 

An  engineer  ux>on  a  switch  engine  and  a  switchman  working  with  him  are  held 
feilow-servants.  Where  a  conductor  was  killed  by  a  collision  of  two  trains,  and 
the  collision  was  brought  about  by  the  negligence  of  emplovees  on  the  other 
train,  all  were  held  to  bd  fellow-servants,  and  no  recovery  coula  be  had.  Also  an 
engineer  operating  an  engine  letting  down  a  cage  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
a  track  layer  at  the  bottom  were  held  fellow-servants.  (Niantic  Coal  and  Mining 
Co.  V.  Leonard,  126  El., 216.) 

Also,  locomotive  engineers  of  the  same  road  are  fellow-servants.  Switchmen 
belon^g  to  different  switching  crews  are  fellow-servants.  Likewise  a  hostler 
and  his  helper  were  held  to  be  fellow-servants,  though  a  track  employee  and  loco- 
motive en^pneer  were  held  not  fellow-servants.  Ana  where  an  engineer  was  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  he  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  tnose  whose  duty 
it  was  to  furnish  a  safe  boiler.  Also  a  railroad  laborer,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
unload  raSls  from  cars,  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  the  engineer. 

(The  rule  seems  settled  that  the  employees,  although  working  for  the  same 
master,  if  they  are  engaged  in  different  departments  of  work,  where  their  associ- 
ation is  such  that  they  can  not  influence  the  acts  of  employees  engaged  in  differ- 
ent grades  of  service,  then  they  are  to  be  considered  as  not  being  fellow-servants. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  servants  in  two  different  grades  mingle  together  in  the 
performance  of  their  respective  duties,  so  that  the  action  of  each  may  have  some 
bearing  toward  influencing  the  acts  of  others,  then  in  such  case  they  are  fellow- 
servants.) 

INDIANA. 

Sbc.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  That 
every  railroad  or  other  corporation,  except  municipal,  operating  in  this  Stato, 
shall  be  liable  for  damages  for  x>er8onal  injuries  suffered  Inr  any  employee  while  in 
its  service,  the  employee  so  injured  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence, 
in  the  following  cases: 

First.  Where  such  injury  is  suffered  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition 
of  wavs,  works,  plant,  tools,  and  machinery  connected  with  or  in  use  in  the  busi- 
ness of  such  corporation,  when  such  defect  was  the  result  of  negligence  on  the 
X>art  of  the  corporation,  or  some  person  intrusted  by  it  with  the  auty  of  keeping 
such  way,  works,  place^  or  machmery  in  proper  condition. 

Secona.  Where  such  injury  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  such  corporation  to  whose  order  or  direction  the  injured  employee  at 
the  time  of  his  injurv  was  bound  to  conform  and  did  conform. 

Third.  Where  sucn  injury  resulted  from  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person 
done  or  made  in  obedience  to  anjr  rule,  regulation,  or  by-law  of  such  corporation, 
or  in  obedience  to  the  particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with 
the  authoriiy  of  the  corporation  in  that  behalf. 

Fourth.  Where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  such  corporation  who  has  charge  of  any  signal,  tolegraph  office,  switch 
yard,  shops,  roundhouse,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  ux)on  a  raflway,  or  where 
such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  x>erson,  coemployee,  or  fellow- 
servant  eng&ged  in  the  same  common  service  in  any  of  the  several  departments  of 
the  service  of  any  such  corporation,  the  said  person,  coemployee,  or  fellow-servant 
at  the  time  acting  in  the  place  and  x>erf  orming  the  duty  of  the  corporation  in  that 
behalf,  and  the  person  so  injured  obeying  or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some 
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8nx)erior  at  the  time  of  such  injury  having  authority  to  direct;  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  abridge  the  liability  of  the  corporation  under 
existing  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Neither  an  employee,  nor  his  legal  representative,  shall  be  entitled  under 
this  act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the  coiporation  in  any 
case  where  the  injury  results  from  obedience  to  an  order  which  subjects  the 
employee  to  palpable  danger,  nor  where  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  coemployee,  and  such  incompetency  was  known  to  the  employee 
injured,  or  such  injured  employee,  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  might  have 
discovered  such  incompetencv,  unless  the  employee  so  injured  ^ave,  or  caused  to 
be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  corporation  or  some  superior  intrusted  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  such  coemployee,  and  such  corporation  failed  or 
refused  to  discharge  such  incompetent  employee  within  a  reasonable  time,  to 
investigate  the  alleged  incompetency  of  the  coemployee  or  superior,  and  discharge 
him  if  found  incompetent. 

Sec.  3.  The  damages  recoverable  under  this  act  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  injury  sustained  unless  death  results  from  such  injury,  when  in  such  case  the 
action  shall  survive,  and  be  governed  in  all  resx)ects  by  the  law  now  in  force  in 
respect  to  such  actions:  Provided^  That  where  any  such  person  recovers  a  judg- 
ment against  a  railroad  or  other  corporation,  and  such  corporation  takes  an  appeal, 
and  pending  such  appeal  the  injured  x>erson  dies,  and  the  judgment  in  the  court 
below  is  thereafter  reversed,  the  right  of  action  of  such  person  shall  survive  to 
his  legal  representatives. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  any  railroad  corporation  which  owns  or  operates  a  line  extend- 
ing into  or  through  the  State  of  Indiana  and  into  or  through  another  or  other 
States,  and  a  person  in  the  employ  of  such  corporation,  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
shall  be  injured  as  provided  in  this  act,  in  any  other  State  where  such  railroad  is 
owned  or  operated,  and  a  suit  for  such  injury  shall  be  brought  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  this  State,  it  shall  not  be  comi)et€nt  for  such  conwration  to  plead  or 
prove  the  decisions  or  statutes  of  the  State  where  such  person  shall  have  been 
injured  as  a  defense  to  the  action  brought  in  this  State. 

Sec.  5.  All  contracts  made  by  a  railroad  or  other  corporation  with  their 
employees,  or  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  any  corporation,  releasing  it  or 
relieving  it  from  liability  to  any  employee  having  a  right  of  action  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  null  ana  void.  The  provisions  of  this 
act,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  anjr  injuries  sustained  before  it  takes  effect,  nor 
shall  it  affect  in  any  manner  any  suit  or  legal  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  it 
takes  effect. 

IOWA. 

The  code,  section  1307  provides: 

"Every  corporation  operating  a  railway  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sus- 
tained by  any  person,  including  employees  of  such  corporation,  in  consequence 
of  the  neglect  of  agents  or  by  the  mismanagement  by  engineers  or  other  employees 
of  the  corporation,  and  in  consequence  of  tlie  willful  wrongs,  whether  of  commis- 
sion or  omission,  of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other  employees,  when  such  wrongs 
are  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  any  railroad  on  or 
about  which  they  shall  be  employed,  and  no  conlract  which  restricts  such  liabil- 
ity shall  be  legal  or  binding." 

Under  the  law  a  receiver  was  held  liable  the  same  as  if  the  corporation  were 
manag^ing  the  road.  However,  one  must  be  doin^  something  tending  toward  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  road  to  be  within  the  benefit  of  the  provision  of 
the  act,  for  it  was  held  that  a  laborer  in  a  machine  shop  of  a  railway  company 
who  was  injured  by  a  locomotive  driving  wheel  which  the  plaintiff  and  other 
employees  were  moving  was  not  within  the  benefits  of  the  act,  and  that  he  was 
in  no  manner  connected  with  the  management  of  the  railroad.  (Potter  v.  C.  R.  I. 
and  P.  R.  Co. ,  46,  Iowa,  400.) 

Also  a  sweeper  in  the  roundhouse  was  not  within  the  act,  nor  was  an  injured 
wiper  within  the  act.  Likewise  a  coal  shoveler,  a  member  of  a  construction  gang, 
one  engaged  in  elevating  coal  to  the  tender  of  engines,  were  all  held  not  to  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

KANSAS. 

The  Iowa  statute  just  given  was  adopted  by  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  courts 
of  Kansas  have  more  liberally  construed  the  law  in  favor  of  the  employees  than 
has  the  Iowa  courts,  and  the  statute  was  held  to  apply  where  one  employee  was 
injured  by  the  negligence  of  another  while  both  were  engaged  in  the  roundhouse 
in  putting  an  engine  in  condition  for  immediate  use.  (C.  R.  I.  and  P.  R.  Co.  v, 
Stahley,  62Fed.,363). 
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KENTUCKY. 

The  mle  that  where  one  or  two  fellow  serrants  is  injnred  by  the  negligence  of 
the  other,  the  common  laborer  is  not  liable  therefor,  does  not  apply  in  a  case  of 
willful  neglect  if  the  two  servants  are  not  coeqnals.  An  engineer  and  a  brakeman 
on  the  same  train  are  not  coeqnals,  and  the  company  is  liable  for  the  death  of  the 
latter  caused  by  the  willful  neglect  of  the  former.  (Louisville  and  N.  B.  Co.  v. 
Brooks,  88  Ky.,  129.) 

Though  when  one  coequal  injures  another  the  injured  employee  can  not  recover. 
(Louismle,  C.  and  L.  B.  Co.  v,  Cavens,  9  Bush.,  559.) 

Employees  of  one  train  with  reference  to  those  controlling  another  are  refi:arded 
as  agents  of  tiie  company,  and  are  not  fellow  servants.  (Louisville,  0.  and  L.  B. 
Co.  V.  Cavens,  9  Bu^.,  559.) 

Where  a  car  repairer  went  under  a  car  to  rexmir  it  at  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ductor title  company  was  held  liable,  and  where  an  engineer  of  a  train  was  injured 
in  a  collision  with  a  freight  train,  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  train  di^)atcher , 
it  was  held  that  the  comx>any  was  liable.  Also  that  a  railroad  vard  switchman 
and  a  locomotive  engineer  were  not  fellowHservants.  (LouiBville  and  N.  B.  Co. 
V.  Sheets,  13  S.  W.,  m) 

LOUISIANA. 

In  this  State,  while  the  Boman  law  instead  of  the  common  law  was  adopted 
and  pjrevails,  yet  from  all  of  the  decisions  it  would  appear  that  the  common-law 
doctrine  and  the  decisions  of  other  States  under  it  are  followed  in  this  State  with 
respect  to  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees.  And  the  doc- 
trine of  fellow-servants  which  exists  in  the  common-law  States  seems  to  be 
adopted  by  this  State. 

MAINS. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  full  force  and  closely  adhered  to 
respecting  the  liability  of  masters  to  their  servants,  and  also  the  doctrine  of 
fellow-servants  as  expkdned  under  the  decisions  of  the  various  common-law 
States  is  given  tvOl  effect  in  this  State. 

MARYLAND. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  full  force  in  this  State  respecting  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employee,  and  it  was  held  that  a  train  dispatcher, 
employed  by  the  division  sux>erintendent,  though  he  has  x>ower  to  employ  and 
dischiur^e  brakemen  and  firemen  and  has  general  charge  of  the  movements  of 
trains,  is  a  fellow-servant  of  an  engineer,  who  is  also  subject  to  the  directions  of 
the  division  superintendent.  (Norfolk  and  W.  B.  Co.  v.  Hoover,  79  Md.,  253;  29 
Ati.,  994.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  common-law  doctrine  governs  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee  in 
this  State. 

MICHIGAN. 

In  this  State  the  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails,  but  courts  have  con- 
strued the  doctrine  of  fellow-servant  very  liberally  in  favor  of  the  employee,  more 
so  than  some  of  the  other  States,  and  it  nas  been  held  where  the  train  dispatcher 
of  tiie  ndlroad  company  who  has  absolute  control  over  the  moving  of  its  train, 
and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  directing  its  movements,  is  not  a  fellow-servant 
of  the  employees  in  charge  of  the  trains,  who  are  bound  to  obey  his  directions. 
(Hunn  V,  Mich^an  Cent.  B.  Co.,  78  Mich.,  513;  44  N.  W.,  502.) 

Likewise,  section  men  and  operatives  of  trains  are  not  fellow-servants.  An 
assistant  roadmaster  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  an  employee  on  a  train. 
A  fireman  and  engineer,  however,  were  held  to  be  fellow-servants.  (Henry  v. 
Lake  Shore  M.  S.  K.  Co.,  49  Mich.,  495.) 

An  engineer  of  one  train  and  a  conductor  of  another  were  held  fellow-servants. 
Also  a  conductor  directing  the  unloading  of  a  freight  car  is  a  fellow-servant  of 
the  brakeman  doing  the  work. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Chapter  18,  laws  of  1887,  provides  that  every  railroad  company  owning  or  operat- 
ing a  railroad  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  agent 
or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent  or  servant 
thereof,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  when  sustained  in  this 
State,  and  no  contract,  rule,  or  re^^ulation  between  such  corporation  and  any 
agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish  such  liability,  provided,  that  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  so  consbrued  to  render  any  railroad  company  liable  for  damage 
sustained  by  any  employee,  agent,  or  servant  while  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  any  roaa  or  any  x>art  thereof  not  open  to  public  travel  or  use.  This  statute, 
Uke  the  Iowa  stotute,  applies  only  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  moving  of 
trains.  With  reference  to  other  employees  and  their  employer  the  common  law 
doctrine  prevails. 

MISSIBSIPFI. 

Every  employee  of  a  railroad  corporation  shall  have  the  same  right  and  reme- 
dies for  an  injury  suffered  by  him  from  the  act  or  omission  of  the  corporation  or 
its  employees  as  are  allowed  by  law  to  other  persons  not  employees,  where  the 
injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  sux>erior,  agent,  or  officer,  or  of  a  x)erson 
having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  service  of  the  party  injured,  and  also 
when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  enfl»ged  in  another 
department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  x)arty  injured,  or  of  a  fellow-servant  on 
another  train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a  different  piece  of  work. 

The  constitution  of  1890,  section  198,  provides  that  every  employee  of  a  railroad 
corporation  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  for  any  injury  suffered  by 
him  from  the  acts  or  omission  of  said  corporation,  or  its  employees,  as  are  allowed 
by  law  to  other  ])ersons  not  employees  where  the  injury  results  from  the  negli- 

Sence  of  a  superior,  affent,  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or 
irect  the  service  of  tne  party  injured.  Under  these  laws  it  was  held  that  a  fire- 
man of  an  engine  and  a  telegraph  operator  were  engaged  in  different  departments 
or  by  different  pieces  of  work,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  (HI.  Cent.  B.  Co. 
V,  Hunter  et  al. ,  12  So. ,  482. ) 

MISSOUBI. 

In  this  State  the  common  law  doctrine  governing  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee  prevails.  With  resx)ect  to  employees  in  oiff erent  grades  of  employment 
the  courts  nave  construed  the  law  somewhat  favorably  toward  the  employee;  as, 
where  a  switchman  was  under  the  orders  of  a  yard  master,  it  was  held  that  he 
was  not  a  fellow  servant  of  the  latter.     (Taylor  v.  Mo.  Pac.  Ry .  Co. ,  16  S.  W. ,  206. ) 

A  railroad  track  layer  and  locomotive  engineer  were  held  not  fellow-servants; 
nor  a  train  dispatcher  with  the  employees  moving  the  train. 

MONTANA. 

Section  697,  statute  of  1888,  provides  that  in  every  case  the  liability  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  the  servant  or  employee  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  superior  shall  be 
the  same  in  case  of  injury  sustained  by  the  default  or  wrongful  acts  of  his  supe- 
rior, or  to  an  employee  not  appointed  or  controlled  by  him,  as  if  such  servant  or 
employee  were  a  passenger. 

Under  such  section  it  was  held  that  a  conductor  was  a  vice-principal  as  to  a 
fireman,  and  that  a  conductor  and  engineer  of  a  train  are  the  superior  of  brake- 
men  on  the  same  train  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  (Crysswell  v,  Mont. 
Cent.  R.  Co.,  42  Pac.,  767.) 

NEBRASKA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State,  but  the  courts 
seemingly  have  construed  the  law  most  favorably  to  the  employee,  and  wherever 
any  person  was  acting  in  an  authoritative  position  over  the  employee  the  courts 
have  held  him  to  be  a  vice-principal,  as  a  conductor  of  a  gravel  train  on  a  rail- 
road with  a  ffang  of  men  xmder  his  control  was  held  to  be,  as  to  such  men,  a 
vice-principal,  and  also  a  vice-principal  as  to  the  subboss  under  his  control.  (Bur- 
lington and  M.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Cfrockett,  26  N.  W.,  921.) 
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NEW  HAMFSHIBB. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  common-law  doctrine  appears  to  prevail  respecting  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant,  and  also  with  respect  to  tne  doctrine  of  fellow- 
servant,  although  apx>arently  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  deciding  a  question  as 
to  who  are  fellow-servants  do  not  draw  the  lines  very  strictly  against  tne  injured 
employee. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State.  However,  it  has  been  said: 
''  It  is  a  matter  of  jndiciid  disa^^reement  whether  the  master  can  discharge  the 
duty  of  examining  and  ascertaimng  whether  appliances  have  become  unfit  or 
unsafe  from  wear  and  tear  or  otherwise,  and  the  similar  duty  of  keeping  tools  and 
appliances  in  repair,  by  selecting  and  employing  comx)etent  persons  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  repairs.  In  our  courts  it  is  held  that  the  master's  duty  may  be  tnus 
dischargred.'^  (Essex  Electric  Co.  v,  Eelley,  2d  Atl.,  427.) 
In  this  State  the  law  is  construed  very  strongly  against  the  injured  servant. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Section  3808-2810  (1885) ,  Comxyiled  Laws,  provides  in  substance  that  where  any 
X)er8on  comes  to  his  or  her  death  by  reason  of  the  neg^ligence  or  carelessness  or 
criminal  action  of  an  agent,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  railroad  company  his  or  her 
representative  ma^  recover  of  the  company  $5 ,000.  But  the  courts  nave  construed 
this  section  as  giving  only  a  right  of  action  to  the  personal  representatives  or  heirs 
of  the  decedent,  and  have  held  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  do  away  with  the  com- 
mon doctrine  as  between  the  master  and  servant. 

NEW  YOBK. 

In  this  State  the  common-law  doctrine  prevails.  And  it  was  held  that  an  engi- 
neer of  a  gravel  train  and  a  laborer  were  fellow-servants.  (Russel  v.  Hudson  Jtt. 
R.Co.,17N.  Y.,184.) 

Though  it  was  held  that  the  failure  of  a  conductor  of  a  freight  train  to  employ 
or  secure  a  brakeman  in  a  case  where  one  employee  failed  to  appear,  and  in  start- 
ing the  train  with  insufficient  force,  as  a  result  of  which  negligence  a  brakeman 
was  killed,  was  held  not  the  neglect  of  the  fellow-servant,  the  court  holding  that 
the  conductor  represented  the  company  in  the  duty  which  he  was  performing  or 
failed  to  perform.    (Flike  v,  Boston  and  Albanv  By.,  58  N.  Y.,  549.) 

In  general  the  scope  of  decisions  are  most  unfavorable  to  the  injured  employee. 

NORTH  CABOUNA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State. 

OHIO. 

Ohio,  in  1890,  enacted  a  law  which,  without  setting  it  out  verbatim,  the  title 
will  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  scope :  **  For  the  protection  and  relief  or  railroad 
employees;  forbidding  certun  rules,  regulations,  contracts  and  agreements,  and 
declanng  them  unlawful;  declaring  it  tmlawful  to  use  cars  or  locomotives  which 
are  defective,  or  defective  machinery  or  attachments  thereto  belonginf^,  and 
declaring  such  corporation  liable  in  certain  cases  for  injury  received  by  its  ser- 
vants and  employees  on  account  of  carelessness  or  negligence  of  fellow-servants 
or  employees.^ 

Under  the  law,  it  was  held  that  an  engineer  in  charge  of  a  locomotive,  who  has 
authority  to  direct  and  control  a  fireman  on  such  locomotive,  is  a  superior  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.     (Bailroad  Co.  v,  Mar^at,  51  Ohio  St.,  180.) 

The  law  makes  the  company  resi)onsible  for  any  injury  to  a  servant  that  results 
from  any  other  employee  who  has  the  control,  direction,  or  superintendence  of  or 
over  the  injured  employee. 

OBBQON. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State. 
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FENNBTLVANIA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State.  Bat  it  has  been  held 
that  a  boiler  maker  in  the  machine  shop  of  a  railroad  company  is  not  such  a 
coemployee  of  an  en^neer  on  a  locomotive  as  will  relieve  the  companv  from  his 
negligence  in  repairmg  a  boiler.  (Penn.  and  N.  Y.  0.  and  B.  Ck).  v.  Mason,  100 
Pa.  St.,  289.) 

Also  a  train  dispatcher  who  has  power  to  move  trains  and  make  new  schedules 
is  not  a  coemployee  with  the  train  men.     (Lewis  et  al.  v.  Seifert,  116  Pa.  St. ,  628.) 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  appears  to  prevail  in  this  State.  The  deci- 
sions are  not  altogether  in  harmony,  some  construing  the  law  most  in  favor  of 
the  master  and  others  seemingly  in  favor  of  the  employee;  as,  for  instance,  where 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  certain  employee  to  keep  machines  in  rex>air,  and  a  shuttle 
was  thrown  from  a  machine  which  was  defectively  repaired  and  injiured  another 
employee,  it  was  held  that  the  injured  employee  coula  not  recover.  (Gunter  v, 
Graniteville  Mfg.  Ck). ,  15  S.  C. ,  443. ) 

However,  a  locomotive  engineer  and  track  laborer  were  held  not  fellow-servants. 
(Calvo  V,  Charlotte  C.  and  A.  B.  Co.,  23  S.  C,  528.) 

Also  a  conductor  of  a  train  was  held  to  be  the  representative  of  the  company 
and  not  a  fellow-servant  with  other  employees  operating  the  same  train  under  hjs 
orders.     (Boatwright  v.  North  Eastern  K.  Co. ,  26  S.  C. ,  128. ) 

Though  it  was  held  where  a  fireman  was  injured  on  account  of  the  negligence 
of  a  conductor  leaving  cars  on  a  track  over  which  the  fireman  must  pass  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  was  a  fellow-servant  of  such  fireman.  (Coleman  v.  Wil- 
mington C.  and  A.  B.  Co. ,  25  S.  C. ,  446. ) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State. 

TENNESSEE. 

In  this  State  the  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail,  but  the  decisions  are 
somewhat  conflicting. 

An  engineer  in  charge  of  a  train  was  held  to  be  not  a  fellow-servant  of  a  brake- 
man  on  the  same  train  acting  under  his  orders.  (East  Tenn.,  etc.,  v.  Collins,  1 
Pickle,  227.) 

Also  a  conductor  was  held  to  be  a  vice-principal  as  to  other  trainmen.  (111. 
Central  By.  Co.  v.  Spence, 93  Tenn.,  173.) 

It  was  held  that  the  engineer  and  hands  employed  on  a  locomotive  are  fellow- 
servants.    (Nashville  and  Chattanooga  B.  Co.  v,  Ealiott,  1  Cold,  611. ) 

TEXAS. 

Chapter  91,  laws  of  1893,  is  intended  to  modify  the  common  law,  the  title  of 
which  is  "An  act  to  define  who  are  fellow-servants  and  who  are  not  fellow- 
servants,  and  to  prohibit  contracts  between  employer  and  employees  based  upon 
the  contingency  of  the  injury  or  death  of  the  employee,  limiting  the  liability  of 
the  employer  for  damages.*' 

But,  notwithstanding  this  statute,  the  courts  apparently  draw  largely  on  the 
common-law  decisions  to  enable  them  to  apply  the  principles  of  law  relating  to 
master  and  servant  and  coemployees. 

UTAH. 

This  State  has  a  statute  defining  who  are  fellow-servants,  which  declares  that 
any  person  having  superintendence  or  direction  over  another  is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  with  such  employee.    In  other  resx)ects  the  common-law  doctrine  prevails. 

VERMONT. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State;  but  the  decisions  are 
somewhat  favorable  to  the  injured  employee. 
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WABHINQTON. 

The  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State.  And  it  was  held  that  a  con- 
ductor on  one  train  and  a  brakeman  on  another  were  not  fellow-servants.  (Daniel 
V.  Chesapeake  &  O.  B.  Co.»  86  W.  Va.,  397.) 

WISCONSIN. 

In  1898  the  following  law  was  enacted: 

"  Every  railroad  or  railway  company  operating  any  railroad  or  railway,  the 
line  of  which  shall  be,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  sustained  in  this  State  by  an  employee  of  such  comi>any  without  con- 
tributory negligence  on  his  i>art. 

"  First.  Wnen  such  injury  is  caused  by  any  defect  in  any  locomotive  engine, 
car,  ran,  trEksk,  machinery,  or  appliance  required  by  said  company  to  be  used  by 
its  employees  in  and  about  the  business  or  such  employment,  wnen  such  defect 
could  nave  been  discovered  by  such  company  by  reasonable  and  proper  care,  tests, 
or  inspections;  a  proof  of  such  defect  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  knowledge 
thereof  on  the  part  of  such  company. 

'*  Second.  Or  while  such  employee  is  engaged  in  operating,  running,  riding 
upon,  or  switohing  passenger  or  freight  or  other  trams,  engines,  or  cars,  and 
while  engaged  in  tne  performance  of  his  duty  as  such  employee,  and  which  such 
injury  shaU  have  been  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  n^hgence  of  any  other 
employee,  officer,  or  agent  of  such  company  in  the  discharge  of,  or  for  failure  to 
discharge,  his  duty  as  such.  No  contract,  receipt,  rule,  or  regulation  between 
any  employee  and  a  railroad  company  shall  exempt  such  corporation  from  the 
full  liability  imposed  by  this  act." 

UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COX7BT. 

To  the  general  rule  as  stated  there  are  well-defined  exceptions,  one  of  which 
arises  ^m  the  obligation  of  the  master  not  to  expose  his  servants,  when  conduct- 
ing his  business,  to  perils  or  hazards  against  which  they  may  be  guarded  with 
proper  diligence  on  his  part,  therefore  it  has  no  application  to  the  character  and 
condition  or  the  appliances  which  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  employees. 
Such  duty  is  personal  to  the  master  and  those  who  are  performing  duty  are 
charged  with  tne  master's  duty  though  they  are  employed  in  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pen^nt  department  of  the  service.    ( Hough  v.  Railway  Co. ,  100  U.  S. ,  218. ) 

As  to  fellow-servants,  this  court  has  held  that  a  gang  of  men  and  their  fore- 
man were  fellow-servants.  Likewise  that  an  en^neer  and  fireman  were  fellow- 
servants.    (Baltimore  and  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Baugh,  149  U.  S.,  368. ) 

It  might  De  said  that  where  cases  have  come  into  the  Federal  courts  the  com- 
mon-law doctrine  respecting  the  duties  of  master  and  servant  and  the  doctrine  of 
fellow-servant  as  teown  to  the  common  law  has  generally  been  applied.  Of 
course,  where  an  injury  occurs  in  a  particular  State  that  has  a  statute  the  Federal 
courts,  if  called  upon  to  administer  the  law,  as  a  general  thing  will  follow  the 
constraction  placed  upon  such  statute  by  the  State  courts. 


Mr  Saboent.  I  wish  to  say  further  that  I  appear  here  this  morning  on  behalf 
of  the  org^anization  which  I  represent,  only.  Tne  other  gentlemen,  representing 
the  or|^nizations  named  in  this  answer,  are  ready  at  any  time  to  come  oef ore  the 
commission  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  commission  may  see  fit  to  put  to 
them  relative  to  their  respective  organizations,  or  the  work  done  by  the  men  whom 
they  represent.  I  am  here  this  morning  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  com- 
mission desires  to  put  to  me,  but  I  wish  it  understood  tnat  I  am  not  here  in  the 
capacity  of  a  representative  of  the  five  railway  organizations. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhab.)  Have  you  a  regular  scale  of  wages?— A.  Yes;  we  have 
a  published  book  of  schedules  which  e^ows  the  rates  paid  to  firemen  on  nearly  all 
the  railways  of  the  country.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shows  the  wages  of  every  railway  employee  by  a  table  of  statistics,  which  the 
commission  will  find  a  very  valuable  book.  It  gives  each  railroad  and  exactly 
what  it  cost  to  operate  it,  what  it  earns,  what  its  engineers  earn,  what  its  firemen 
earn,  what  its  brakeman  and  section  men  earn,  and  covers  the  whole  list  of 
employeea. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbknedt.)  How  mnch  labor  is  there  on  railroads  withoat  giving 
rest  on  Sunday? — ^A.  That  depends  entirely  npon  the  section  of  the  conntry. 
Throughout  the  New  England  States  very  little  Sunday  work  is  done.  The  trains 
there  are  usually  run  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  men  are  relieved  very  early  Sun- 
day morning  and  during  the  day.  Except  some  of  the  local  trains  in  and  out  of 
the  cities,  the  train  service  is  nearly  abandoned.  That  you  will  all  understand  if 
you  will  travel  through  New  England  and  want  to  get  anywhere  on  Sunday. 
In  the  West,  however,  we  find  the  freight  service,  especialljr  on  Sundays,  very 
active.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  shipx>ers  to  get  their 
stock  into  the  markets  early  on  Monday  morning.  The  stock  trains  on  Siaturday 
night  start  out  and  take  advantage  of  Sunday  and  get  into  Chicago  in  order  that 
they  may  deliver  the  stock  earlv  on  Monday  morning.  So  that  the  railroad  men 
throug[hout  the  West  are  pretty  busily  engi^ged  on  Sunday.  There  are  some  trains, 
you  will  find,  that  are  a  necessity  on  Sunday.  We  have  discovered  that  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  railway  operators  to  run  Sunday  trains,  but  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  certain  amount  of  Sunday  business,  and  l^e  railroads  have  to  meet  that 
demand.  The  shippers  of  stock  want  their  stock  in  the  market  early  in  the  morn- 
ing on  Monday.  To  get  it  there  it  has  to  leave  Omaha  and  St.  Paul  and  those 
northern  x>oints  Saturday  night  to  be  delivered,  and  therefore  those  trains  have 
to  be  run.  There  has  been  a  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  abolish  Sunday  work  just  as  far  as  they  can  do  it,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  less  Sunday  work  done  to-day  than  there  was  five  or  six  years  ago.  The 
organizations  have  gone  on  record  as  against  Sunday  labor.  The  men  want  Sun- 
day to  be  with  their  families;  they  think  they  should  have  it;  they  believe  when 
they  have  worked  six  days  there  should  be  a  dav  for  rest,  and  that  should  be  on 
Sunday.  At  the  same  time,  they  realize  that  there  is  a  certain  demand  of  the 
public  which  the  railroad  companies  must  respond  to.  Talk  of  taking  off  Sunday 
trains  out  of  Chicago,  for  instance;  those  limited  trains  that  run  ever^  da^  in  the 
year  for  the  accomodation  of  passengers!  The  public  would  rebel  against  it;  they 
must  be  run.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  transportation  on  Sunday  that 
never  can  be  overcome.  We  believe  there  should  be  and  there  is  generally  a  dis- 
X)osition  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  abolish  Sunday  traffic  just  as  far 
as  it  is  practicable  to  do  it. 

Q.  Are  the  employees  who  work  Sunday  given  a  daj  of  rest  out  of  the  seven 
days? — ^A.  That  dex)ends  entirely  uxK>n  the  rush  of  busmess  during  the  week.  If 
business  is  light  they  may  get  a  day  lay-over  during  the  week;  but  the  way  busi- 
ness is  now  on  the  railroads,  men  are  doing  9  and  10  days  a  week.  The  men  get 
a  da^'s  pay  for  a  certain  trip.  Every  time  they  make  that  trip  it  is  a  day.  They 
get  m  two  or  three  extra  days  a  week  by  coming  back  on  those  trips.  Each  of 
those  trips  might  consume  from  9  to  12  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  get  two  or  three  hours' sleep?— A.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  sleep  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  a  maximum  number  of  hours  fixed  beyond 
which  railroad  firemen  and  engineers,  for  instance,  shall  not  work  in  the  24? — A. 
We  have  a  rule  which  is  in  lorce  on  many  roads,  where  a  man  shall  not  be 
required  to  go  out  without  6  or  8  hours'  rest,  unless  he  feels  disposed  to  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  that  not  a  matter  for  State  legislation?— A.  Yes;  I 
believe  the  State  could  reeulate  that  by  law.  At  the  same  time  take,  for  instance, 
the  State  of  New  York,  wnere  they  have  a  law  providing  so  many  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day.  I  think  you  will  find  upon  investigation  that  the  men  work  to 
exceed  that  time.    Of  course  the  company  pays  them  overtime. 

You  can  not  put  railroad  men  in  the  transportation  department  upon  the  same 
basis  upon  which  men  work  at  trades,  in  factories,  and  shops.  The  handling  of 
transportation  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  For  instance,  I  am  called  tonlay 
to  go  out  upon  a  run.  I  am  on  duty  86  hours  before  I  am  relieved.  Certain  con- 
ditions may  arise,  as  have  this  year  to  my  knowledge — storms  and  conditions  of 
weather — whereby  the  men  are  on  duty  for  86  hours  oef  ore  they  are  relieved  from 
their  engines.  Those  are  conditions  that  can  not  be  controlled  by  any  specified 
law  or  regulation.  We  believe  that  there  is  manifest  on  the  "p&Tt  of  the  railways 
a  disposition  to  be  as  fair  and  equitable  in  the  establishment  of  hours  of  labor 
for  train-service  employees  as  is  practicable  with  the  business  to  handle.  At  the 
present  time  the  railroads  are  nooded  with  business  and  the  men  are  working 
constantly,  you  might  say,  many  of  them  under  very  severe  strain.  If  a  man  is 
not  able  to  go  out,  does  not  feel  that  he  can  go,  as  a  general  rule  he  has  no  trouble 
in  getting  excused,  if  they  have  a  man  to  place  in  his  position.  Oftentimes  trains 
are  held  while  the  men  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  rest  to  go  out  and  perform 
their  duty. 
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Q.  (B^  Mr.  Phillips.)  Ck>uld  that  be  obviated  by  employing  a  larger  number  of 
men,  or  is  it  difficult  to  get  trained  men? — ^A.  No;  you  can  get  plenty  of  men.  It 
might  be  obviated  to  a  certain  extent  by  increasing  the  number  of  employees  and 
increasing  the  machinery,  but  when  the  dull  time  comes  there  would  be  that 
army  of  idle  men.  The  men  in  the  railway  train  service  do  not  want  an  over- 
production; they  do  not  want  the  railroads  loaded  down  with  a  great  army  of 
men  in  order  that  they  may  have  it  easy  the  whole  year  round.  They  are  willing 
to  take  it  rougher  and  work  a  little  harder  in  the  busy  season,  and  then  when  the 
dull  season  comes  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  rest  up  and  earn  fair  wages.  The 
railroad  employees  have  an  understanding  with  the  employers  that  there  shall  be 
no  more  men  employed  than  is  necessary  to  move  the  traffic  with  dispatch,  and 
during  the  busy  times  they  take  advanti^e  of  it  and  earn  big  wages,  and  when 
the  dull  season  comes,  of  course,  they  earn  an  average  wage. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Conger.)  Then,  employees  are  generally  satisfied  and  are  not  seek- 
ing additional  legislation  against  long  hours?— A.  The  train  service  with  which  I 
am  associated,  the  firemen,  are  not  seeking  any  legislation  to  reduce  the  hours  in 
which  they  work.  They  have  gone  on  record  as  against  Sunday  labor.  They  do 
not  want  to  do  Sunday  labor  when  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  They  do  not 
want  these  railroad  corporations  to  work  Sunday  simply  to  accommodate  them- 
selves. They  are  wUling  to  perform  those  duties  which  the  public  desire  and 
comx>el  them  to  perform.  The  agitation  of  the  Sunday  question  on  the  railroads 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  labor  on  Sunday  to  a  marked  de^ee  all  over  the 
country.  There  are  some  sections  of  the  country  where  the  trains  do  not  run  on 
Sunday;  neither  come  in  nor  go  out.    There  are  some  small  roads  which  do  not 

Sretend  to  work  on  Sunday  where  a  few  years  ago  everything  ran.  There  is  a 
isposition  to  hold  trains  on  roads  and  not  send  them  out,  except  where  they 
carry  perishable  freight,  dispatch  freight,  and  live  stock.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand that  now  live  stock  takes  precedence  over  humanity.  Passenger  trains  are 
side-tracked  for  live  stock  trains.  Live  stock  has  precedence  over  first-class  passen- 
ger trains,  and  I  have  gone  out  of  Chicago  on  firat-class  passenger  trains  and  seen 
stock  trains  on  their  way  to  New  York  pass  us  and  we  nad  to  give  way  to  them; 
they  had  the  preference  over  everything. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  FARQUHAR . )  Do  the  though  freights  run  on  the  New  England  roads 
on  Sunday? — ^A.  Tes;  wnat  they  call  perishable  freights;  nearly  all  the  local 
trains  are  tied  up  on  Sunday.  I  have  had  some  experience  trying  to  get  out  of 
Boston  on  Sunday,  and  I  have  found  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  operators  and  your  brotherhood? — ^A .  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  as  its  chief 
executive  for  14  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  railroad  officer  with  whom 
I  could  not  do  business  and  reach  results  that  were  acceptable  to  the  organization 
which  I  represent.  I  can  only  speak  for  the  firemen.  To-day,  throughout  this 
entire  country,  we  believe — ana  we  form  that  belief  from  the  treatment  of  our  men 
and  the  readiness  with  which  committees  are  received  who  wait  u^n  the  officers — 
there  are  pleasant  relations  existing  between  the  firemen  and  their  employers. 

Q.  Is  there  at  times  a  little  friction,  over  insurance  matters  for  instance? — ^A. 
friction  breaks  out  between  the  railway  employees  and  their  operators  just  as  it 
breaks  out  in  church  societies.  Everything  can  not  be  exjpected  to  be  peace  and 
harmony  at  all  times.  I  speak  in  general  terms.  We  might  single  out  certain 
instances  in  which  we  have  had  contention  with  railroad  officers,  and  there  are 
on  record  a  few  instances  where  the  employees  have  withdrawn  from  the  service; 
but  to-day  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  locomotive  firemen  and  the  rail- 
way companies  of  this  country  is  of  a  most  agreeable  character,  and  we  feel  very 
well  satimed.  We  are  reaping  some  of  the  rewards  which  patience  brings,  get- 
ting a  little  better  wages  in  some  localities  since  prosperity  returned,  and  we  hope 
to  have  better  conditions.  At  the  present  time  our  men  are  earning  good  money, 
have  plenty  of  work,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  our  men.  One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  relations  between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  the 
railway  managers  or  operators  is  the  fact  that  we  are  supplying  a  great  many  of 
our  members  to-day  to  the  railway  companies  who  are  in  need  of  experienced  men; 
they  telegraph  to  our  office  and  ask  us  to  supply  the  demand.  That  is  an  evidence 
of  the  feeling  that  exists  between  the  companies  and  the  organization.  If  they 
did  not  have  respect  for  us  and  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  they  would  not 
ask  for  our  men  to  take  service  on  their  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  labor  of  locomotive  fire- 
men?— ^A.  The  usual  hours  of  labor  of  locomotive  firemen  are  10;  10  hours  consti- 
tute a  day*s  work.  If  we  work  to  exceed  10  hours  we  get  a  pro  rata  wage  for  the 
extra  work.    There  are  some  places  where  they  work  11  and  some  where  they 
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work  12,  but  the  average  hours  of  labor  for  the  locomotive  firemen  are  10  honrR 
or  a  run  of  100  miles.  If  we  run  100  miles  that  makes  a  day;  if  we  make  that  run 
in  2  hours  or  2^  we  get  a  fuU  day's  pay.  When  they  make  the  run  back  the  same 
day,  they  make  2  days  in  1.  We  have  firemen  that  make  2  days  in  1  by  having 
made  200  miles  in  10  hours. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  favor  shorter  hours? — ^A.  Yes,  and  so  far  as  possible 
we  have  established  10  hours.  It  used  to  be  12,  and  before  the  organization  came 
into  existence  there  was  no  limit  to  the  hours.  Men  used  to  work  24  hours  and 
only  get  1  day,  and  15  hours  and  get  1  day;  but  when  the  organization  came  into 
existence  it  began  to  establish  a  maximum  day  and  we  have  oeen  very  successful 
in  establishing  the  10-hour  rule. 

Q.  Do  your  sympathy  and  support  go  out  to  all  organizations  that  are  struggling 
for  a  shorter  work  day? — A.  Yes,  and  our  organization  is  on  record  in  favor  or 
the  establishment  of  the  8-hour  rule  for  all  employees.  At  the  same  time  we 
question  whether  we  would  be  able  to  introduce  tnat  successfully  on  railroads  in 
tne  transportation  department;  but  in  the  shops  and  on  the  sections,  and*wher- 
ever  the  men  could  work  on  an  8-hour  basis,  we  want  it  done  and  we  have  advo- 
cated it.  I  tried  to  introduce  the  8-hour  rule  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  felt  very  much 
encouri^ed  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  of&cers  of  a  company  in  regard 
to  working  the  switching  crews  on  the  8-hour  basis.  Possibly,  after  a  while  that 
may  come  about. 

Q.  ([By  Mr.  Batchford.}  Do  monthly  payments  to  railway  employees  operate 
as  an  incentive  to  exacting  loiu^er  hours  and  greater  number  of  days  in  the  month 
from  the  employee  than  would  be  exacted  if  the  same  employee  were  paid  by  the 
day? — ^A.  Yes;  unless  there  is  a  rule  specifying  what  their  hours  should  be. 

Q.  Does  such  a  rule  exist? — ^A.  We  have  men  employed  as  hostlers  at  $90  per 
month.  Their  work  is  specified  so  that  12  hours  constitute  a  day.  And  there  are 
night  men  and  day  men;  that  fills  in  the  24  hours.  There  is  a  rule  that  they  shall 
not  work  to  exceed  12  hours  a  day,  and  if  they  work  over  that  they  get  pro  rat* 
overtime.  In  the  recent  conference  or  settlement  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  of  Can- 
ada, the  operators  there  were  paid  on  the  monthly  basis  and  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  work  from  12  to  14  and  16  and  18  hours,  just  as  the  conditions  of  service 
required  at  the  different  stations.  The  schedule  which  has  gone  into  effect  and 
under  which  they  work  now  provides  a  monthly  salary  and  that  12  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day,  and  if  thev  work  to  exceed  that  12  hours,  they  get  overtime, 
which  is  added  to  their  monthly  compensation. 

Q.  In  your  pax)er  you  also  made  reference  to  the  suspension  of  employees  with- 
out pay.  What  are  we  to  understand  from  the  word  *^  suspension  ''in  the  sense 
in  v^ich  you  used  it? — ^A.  It  refers  to  an  employee  who  was  taken  out  of  service 
for  some  alleged  violation  of  the  rules  bjr  an  officer  of  the  company  and  is  held  off 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  during  that  time,  of  course,  no  compensation 
is  allowed  him.  He  may  be  off  80  days;  he  may  be  off  60  days,  and  sometimes  they 
have  been  off  for  6  months.  Investigation  is  finally  held  and  he  is  returned  to 
service.  During  that  time  he  has  had  no  earning  capacity  and  we  have  believed 
that  it  was  a  gross  injustice  to  railway  employees,  and  the  organizations  have 
introduced  a  rule,  which  you  will  find  in  most  of  our  schedules,  that  if  a  firemab 
is  taken  out  of  service,  suspended,  or  discharged,  he  shall  have  a  hearing  within  5 
days.  If  he  is  innocent,  he  shall  be  returned  to  service  and  paid  for  all  time  lost. 
By  the  establishment  of  that  rule  we  have  to  a  considerable  extent  lessened  that 
evil  of  suspension.  It  still  exists,  however,  among  a  great  many  of  the  different 
classes  of  employees,  and  that  is  what  I  think  is  referred  to  in  that. 

Q.  In  such  cases  is  the  employee  paid  the  wages  earned  up  to  the  date  of  his 
suspension? — ^A.  He  is  paid  up  to  the  date  he  is  taken  out  of  tne  service.  In  days 
gone  by  if  a  superintendent  or  a  train  master  did  not  feel  just  right,  and  an 
employee  happened  to  do  something  that  did  not  meet  his  views,  he  would  send 
him  home,  ana  the  employee  might  go  around  and  try  to  get  some  knowledge  of 
what  their  Intentions  were.  He  could  get  no  information.  He  was  kept  out  of 
service  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time — ^told  that  he  was  suspended.  Afterwards 
he  would  be  permitted  to  come  back  into  the  service.  All  that  time  has  been 
lost.  We  belief  e  that  if  a  railroad  employee  is  taken  out  of  the  service,  he  should 
know  what  he  is  taken  out  of  the  service  for.  He  should  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  before  his  employer.  If  he  can  prove  his  innocence,  he  should  be 
returned  to  service  and  paid  for  the  time  lost.  If  he  is  found  guilty  and  80  days* 
or  so  suspension  is  to  be  inflicted,  we* have  a  rule  of  punishment  for  offenses.  A 
man  may  be  suspended  80  days  or  he  may  be  suspended  60  days  for  a  specific 
violation  of  a  rule,  which  violation  has  been  determined  after  investigation. 

Q.  You  referred  also  in  your  paper  to  the  injunction  order  of  Judge  Jenkins 
being  reversed  by  a  higher  court.     What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  effect  of  that 
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proceeding  among  the  railway  employees  and  upon  injunction  proceedings  gen- 
erally?— A,  I  can  speak  of  the  effect  upon  the  railway  employees.  It  created  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  among  them.  It  was  a  dangerous  act  on  the  part  of  the  pudge, 
and  came  very  near  at  that  time  bringing  about  the  most  serious  complications  in 
the  Northwest  that  ttns  country  ever  saw;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence 
of  those  who  were  at  that  time  directly  connected  with  the  organizations  there 
would  have  been  an  uprising  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  which  would  have 
been  more  disastrous,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  one  in  1894.  You  will  under- 
stand that  prior  to  the  issuing  of  this  injunction  there  was  no  agitation,  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  railroad  employees  to  involve  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  a  strike.  The  comi>any  had  issued  a  schedule  to  take  effect  on  a  certain  day, 
without  any  consideration  or  regard  for  the  employees  with  whom  they  had  a 
schedule  at  the  time.  The  contract,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  employees,  was  then 
in  effect.  Without  any  consideration  of  this  the  schedule  was  issued.  The  men 
came  forward,  througn  their  representative  committees,  to  have  a  hearing  with 
the  management  and  with  the  receivers.  While  this  hearing  was  in  progress, 
while  the  committee  was  in  session  deliberating  with  the  officers  of  the  road.  Judge 
JenkinB  issued  his  order,  in  which  he  restrained  the  men  from  leaving  the  service 
of  the  conipany,  with  or  without  notice— one  of  the  most  far-reaching  injunctions 
ever  issuea  in  the  annals  of  the  courts.  I  was  served  with  that  injunction  in  my 
own  office  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  I  had  not  been  near  the  Northern  Pacific 
property,  had  not  even  been  called  into  consultation  with  the  men,  yet  I  was 
restrained  from  even  advising  or  counseling  with  the  men  or  performing  the  duties 
which  my  office  required.  The  men  resented  any  such  injunction  andi  were  very 
much  worked  up  over  it.  Immediately  the  officers  of  the  organization  went  for- 
ward, counseled  with  the  men,  and  got  the  injunction  modified,  and  it  pacified 
the  men  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  what  finally  terminated 
in  the  revolution  which  occurred  in  1894  in  the  Northwest.  Had  that  injunction 
never  been  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins  there  never  would  have  been  a  strike  along 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  on  the  part  of  the  railway  employees  in  the  com- 
pany's service,  but  the  issuing  of  that  injunction  so  incensed  the  men  that  even 
after  its  modification  they  still  felt  the  sting,  and  in  1894  the  strike  took  place, 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  largely  caused  by  the  injunction  of  Judge  Jenkins. 
Did  the  injunction  res&ain  you  from  counseling  with  your  men? — ^A.  Yes. 
Verbally  J)y  correspondence,  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
(By  Mr.  EIennedt.)  In  discussing  the  liability  of  railroads  for  injury,  etc., 
you  said  the  employees  have  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  men  employed  by 
the  railway.  Do  you  have  a  certain  choice  through  having  80  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  your  organizations? — A.  In  answering  that  question  as  we  do,  we 
sp^k  of  the  employee  as  he  is  received  into  the  railroad  service.  We  have  no 
cnoice  as  to  the  cnaracter  or  qualifications  of  the  man  who  to-day  applies  to  the 
Southern  Rulway  for  employment.  We  are  not  consulted  in  the  matter,  neither 
are  the  employees  on  the  road  consulted.  Any  man  who  makes  application  for 
employment  to  the  motive  power  department  or  the  transportation  department 
is  heard  without  any  regard  to  the  employees  then  in  service.  Of  course  there 
are  men  who  are  hired  by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  the  organization  upon 
recommendations  which  come  from  the  organization  to  which  they  belong  or  of 
former  emplojrers;  but  the  employees  directly  employed  on  the  Southern  Railway 
Iwve  no  voice  in  l^e  selection  of  their  immediate  associates.  For  instance,  you 
are  a  conductor;  you  go  out  to-day  upon  the  road  in  charge  of  your  train.  The 
train  master  has  lured  two  men.  He  aoes  not  consult  you  in  regard  to  hiring  those 
men.  You  rex>ort  to  go  out  on  your  train,  and  there  are  two  men  you  have  never 
seen.  You  do  not  know  them.  You  know  nothing  of  their  qualifications.  They 
are  sent  there  with  instructions  to  go  out  with  you  as  your  brakemen.  That  is  what 
we  desire  to  convey  in  that  answer,  that  l^e  employee  has  no  choice  in  his  asso- 
ciate employees.  You  go  on  the  road  and  an  accident  occurs  through  the  care- 
lessness or  the  n^ligence  or  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  one  of  those  men 
assigned  to  you.  You  have  had  no  choice  in  tne  selection  of  your  crew.  You  had 
to  take  out  whoever  the  comi)any  desi^ated. 

Q.  Are  these  so-called  voluntsoy  relief  associations  looked  upon  by  employees 
generally  as  a  menace  to  their  labor  organizations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Q.  Do  they  believe  that  the  railroad  comi>anies  in  promoting  them  seek  to  divide 
the  employees*  allegiance  in  time  of  trouble  between  their  unions  and  their 
Insurance?— A.  They  do. 

Q.  There  is  a  part  of  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  which  says  that  no 
raiJToad  company  or  corporation,  etc., shall  require  any  employee  or  person  seek- 
ing employment  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  a  contract 
wnereby  soch  employee  or  applicant  for  such  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute 
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to  any  fund  for  charitable  or  social  or  beneficial  pnrpoaes.  Is  that  part  of  the  act 
effective  or  is  it  evaded  by  the  railroad  companies? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  brought  to  ns  of  any  violation  of  it  by  the  railroad  companies. 
No  complaint  has  been  filed  by  an^  of  bnr  men,  and  I  have  understood  from  the 
representatives  of  the  other  organizations  that  they  have  received  no  knowled^ 
of  it.  I  think  the  railroad  companies,  if  they  had  anvthmg  of  that  kind  in  their 
application  blank,  have  had  it  smcken  out  since  that  law  was  passed,  and  I  do  not 
understand  to-day  that  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment  that  a  man 
shall  join  the  association  for  mutual  insurance  wMch  they  may  have;  that  is,  it 
has  not  been  brought  to  our  notice. 

<^.  One  of  the  organs  of  one  of  the  organizations  ^ou  are  associated  with  sa^rs 
it  IS  practically  nuUified  in  this  way:  If  a  man  apphes  for  employment  and  ms 
application  for  employment  is  not  accompanied  by  an  application  for  membership 
in  the  benefit  societjr,  they  do  not  want  men;  and  if  he  accompanies  it  with  the 
other  application  his  chances  are  better  for  securing  employment.  Is  that  a 
fact? — A.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
prove  that  the  company  compelled  a  man  to  file  an  application  for  membership  in 
the  relief  dex>artment  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment.  I  can  understand 
how  I  could  go  into  the  office  of  the  superintendent  or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  make  application  for  employment.  He  would  hand  me  an  applica- 
tion blank.  He  might  say:  *  *  Mr.  Sargent,  we  have  here,  asyou  know,  a  voluntary 
relief  association.  If  you  care  to  join  it,  you  will  fill  out  that  blank."  He  would  give 
me  an  application  for  employment,  accompanied  by  the  application  for  membership 
in  the  voluntary  relief  association.  If  I  took  that  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
I  would  have  to  fill  it  out;  in  all  probability  I  would  fill  it  out  if  I  wanted  employ- 
ment under  those  conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  said:  ''  I  do  not  care  to 
join  any  relief  association.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  and  we  have  our  own  insurance  features  in  the  organization."  If  I 
filled  out  an  application  for  employment  and  in  a  few  days  was  notified  that  my 
application  for  employment  was  rejected,  it  might  be  true  that  the  reason  my 
application  for  employment  was  rejected  was  beciEtuse  I  had  not  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  relief  association;  yet  that  fact  could  not  be  established.  I  haveno 
doubt  that  there  are  times  when  that  has  its  influence  as  it  does  on  some  of  the 
roads  in  the  way  of  preferment  for  promotion.  Men  receive  preferment  in  the 
line  of  promotion  because  of  their  connection  with  the  mutual  insurance  asso- 
ciation, while  another  man,  who  has  only  his  affiliation  with  the  organization,  is 
kept  back.  He  is  told  sometimes  by  subordinates:  *'  You  are  standing  in  your 
own  light.  "Why  do  you  not  join  the  relief?  That  will  fix  you  all  right."  Yet 
at  the  same  time  if  you  would  attempt  to  show  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ,  if 
you  please,  was  forcing  its  men  to  join  the  relief ,  you  could  not  do  it.  You  could 
not  make  a  case.  When  that  was  first  inlxoduced  it  was  the  organizations  which 
caused  it  to  be  changed  from  compulsory  to  voluntary,  and  it  has  been  voluntary 
ever  since.  Nevertheless  the  infiuence  is  used  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  man  that  if  he  will  join  the  relief  he  will  be  better  on  for  it;  and  of  course 
there  are  lots  of  fellows  who  lean  that  way;  but  if  a  man  is  independent  he 
would  not  have  to  join  the  relief,  because  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
employment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  who  have  not  contributed 
anything  to  the  relief  association. 

^.  Are  they,  too,  promoted? — ^A.  They  gradually  work  up,  but  some  of  them 
believe  that  they  would  get  along  more  rapidly  if  they  belonged  to  the  relief;  but 
they  have  that  force  of  character  in  respect  to  their  organization  that  they  will 
not  yield,  and  they  shovel  a  few  more  shovelfuls  of  coal  rather  than  take  promo- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  benefits  of  their  organization.  When  you  come  to  ask 
me  the  question  if  that  act  has  been  violated,  I  can  not  say  that  it  has,  because  I 
have  never  known  of  it. 

Q.  The  Journal  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  said,  editorially,  that 
those  things  had  been  done,  and  said  also  that  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 

gany  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  relief  association  generally  understood  that 
e  did  not  stand  in  the  line  ofpromotion  the  same  as  the  man  who  did  become  a 
member  of  the  association.  How  about  that? — ^A.  That  is  made  to  show  you  the 
effect.  For  instance,  the  railroad  company  does  not  want  its  men  to  belong  to 
the  organization.  It  circulates  the  idea  that  if  you  leave  the  organization  you 
will  get  promotion.  There  are  men  who  will  accept  that  as  a  bite  and  a  number 
of  men  leave  their  organization.  At  the  same  time  if  you  bring  that  railroad 
official  before  this  commission,  or  put  him  on  the  stand,  he  will  make  oath  that 
the  company  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  its  men  from  belonging  to  an  organiza- 
tion; yet  we  know  that  those  things  are  done  in  that  way.  A  part  of  the  act  you 
referred  to  applies  to  that  proposition. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  desire  very  often  of  operators  of 
railroads  where  these  benefit  organizations  are  wonld  naturally  be  to  try  to  bring 
the  employees  nearer  to  them  in  interest  by  making  propositions  of  insurance  or 
uniting  with  the  employees  and  securing  better  insurance?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  railroad  operators  to  do  that? — A.  The  fair  railroad 
operator  who  is  most  solicitous  of  his  employees  is  always  willing  that  they  should 
obtain  the  benefits  of  insurance  from  such  sources  as  they  prefer.  The  record 
these  organizations  have  made,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  having 

Eaid  $6,000,000  to  its  crippled  and  maimed,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
ave  been  killed,  satisfies  the  railroad  operator  that  the  insui'ance  which  the  fire- 
men get  through  their  organization  is  a  far  bettor  benefit  to  them  than  any  insur- 
ance that  the  railroad  company  could  possibly  introduce.  Hence  they  do  not 
encourage,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  introduce,  the  relief  scheme.  But  you  find 
a  railroad  operator  who  looks  upon  these  organizations  as  institutions  that  ought 
to  be  crushed  because  they  presume  to  have  too  much  to  say  about  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  wages,  and  the  rates  under  which  men  shall  work,  the  man  who  does 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  these  or&^nizations,  scheming  to  introduce  some  plan 
whereby  he  can  have  a  hold  upon  his  employees.  While  he  comes  out  in  that 
philanthropic  wav,  with  his  paternal  care  for  his  family,  his  ambition  is  to  keep 
those  men  out  of  these  organizations,  because  he  prefers  that  the  men  in  his 
employ  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  insurance  of  the  or^^anizations,  and 
that  he  be  not  required  to  meet  ana  treat  with  them  in  such  affairs  as  wages  and 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rights  of  the  men.  That  is  my  observation. 
Q.  Are  your  beneficial  and  relief  associations  operated  as  cheaply,  and  do  they 

S'lve  equal  or  better  benefits,  as  do  the  usual  paternal  organizations?— A.  The 
rotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  stands  to-day,  acknowledged  by  all  the  insur- 
ance and  fraternal  societies  of  the  world,  as  furnishing  insurance  at  a  cheaper  rate 
l^an  any  other  institution  known  to  man.  That  is  a  statement  that  has  been  made 
by  the  insurance  experts  and  by  the  representatives  of  fraternal  societies.  The 
men  joining  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  in  the  first  place,  have  to 
pass  a  rigid  medical  examination,  as  rigid  as  any  old-line  insurance  comi>any  that 
you  can  name.  Upon  his  admission  into  the  order  he  takes  out  his  policy  of  |l  ,500 
or  $1,000.  The  cost  last  year  for  carrying  that  insurance  policy,  meeting  all  the 
deaths  and  disabilities  which  have  occurred  in  our  organization,  for  the  $1,500 
policy,  has  been  $16  to  the  individual  member. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ejsnnedy.)  What  would  it  cost  him  in  the  locomotive  engineers* 
organization? — ^A.  In  the  locomotive  engineers*  ormnization  it  would  be  consid- 
erably larger,  on  account  of  their  large  death  rate.  We  have  this  advantage,  which 
no  other  organization  has:  The  fireman  enters  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  takes  out  his  insurance;  he  remains  with  us,  say,  5  or  6  or  8  years; 
he  is  promoted  to  be  a  locomotive  engineer;  he  steps  from  our  organization  into 
theirs;  they  have  an  insurance;  he  drops  the  insurance  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  takes  it  up  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  a  young  man 
fills  this  man's  place;  so  that  we  have  all  young,  able-bodied  men,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  life.  After  they  have  been  with  us  a  few  years  they  step  into  the  other  organi- 
zation; so  that  we  are  virtually  made  up  of  young  blood. 

I  want  to  go  a  little  further  on  the  insurance  question.  We  pay  not  only  for 
deaths,  but  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  above  the  wiist,  a  foot  above  the  ankle,  blind- 
ness, consumption,  paralysis,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Name  me  an  asso- 
ciation or  an  insurance  society  in  the  world  that  has  as  liberal  a  policy  for  its 
insured  members.  There  is  not  one.  The  risks  which  we  take  are  most  hazard- 
ous, and  next  to  the  risk  of  the  brakeman.  With  the  automatic  couplers  and 
safety  appliances  the  risk  on  the  brakemen  has  been  considerably  reduced,  while 
that  on  the  firemen  has  not  been  reduced  at  all.  None  of  these  organizations  pay 
for  any  such  disabUities  as  we  pay  for.  The  engineers  only  pay  for  the  loss  of  life 
and  the  loss  of  eyesight,  and  you  will  find  on  investigation  that  the  firemen's 
insurance  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  a  great  many  have  asked  how  we  could  carry 
our  insurance  as  we  do.    You  understand,  it  is  because  of  the  young  blood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  general  paper  read  there  was  a  statement  made 
as  to  out-of-work  benefits.  What  are  they? — ^A.  We  have  in  our  local  lodges 
what  is  known  as  weekly  benefits.  A  man  is  out  of  work  and  has  not  the  means 
for  his  support;  there  is  a  weekly  contribution  made  out  of  those  funds  for  his 
maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  paid 
out  in  that  way.  That  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  our  insurance  at  all. 
That  is  an  outside  feature.  We  have  sick  benefits.  If  a  man  is  sick,  he  is  paid 
so  much  a  week  during  his  sickness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  benefits  in  any  of  the  orders  for  members 
who  nave  become  too  old  to  work?— A.  I  beheve  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
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Engineers  has  something  of  that  kind.  We  have  never  had  that,  becanse  we  have 
no  old  men  with  us. 

Q.  If  the  members  of  yonr  order  conld  exercise  their  free  will,  would  they  so 
en  masse  into  yonr  benefit  societies  and  let  the  Gomi>anies'  associations  severely 
alone?— A.  The  locomotive  firemen  in  this  conntry  are  practically  all  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  regardless  of  reliefs  or  any  insurance 
schemes  which  the  companies  introduce;  we  have  practically  over  29,000.  If 
you  will  take  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  showing 
the  number  of  locomotive  firemen  employed,  vou  will  find  we  have  nearly  the 
entire  number  in  our  organization.  You  will  find,  if  you  have  the  sentiment  of 
the  men  employed  on  these  railroads  where  they  have  voluntarv  relief  associa- 
tions, they  would  tell  you  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  Kood  in  many 
instances.  There  are  some  features  about  the  voluntary  relief  which  the  mBn 
would  probabljr  speak  well  of;  but  if  they  were  given  their  own  option  in  the 
matter,  the  railroad  companies  would  have  no  insurance  features  whatever; 
they  would  much  prefer  not  to  have  anything  of  that  kina  in  connection  with 
the  employment  on  the  railroad.  I  would  ask  the  commission,  if  it  has  not 
already  looked  into  this  matter,  to  make  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  hospitals 
which  are  provided  by  the  railroads.  That  is  a  feature  that  is  very  commendable 
where  it  is  honestly  conducted.  The  road  on  which  I  was  employed,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  its  hospital,  and  every  month  a  certain  amount  is  taken  out  of  the 
employees'  wages — nremen,  for  instance,  50  cents — and  that  is  placed  in  what  is 
known  as  the  hospital  fund.  If  a  fireman  is  taken  sick  or  injured,  he  is  cared  for 
at  the  hospital,  and  all  his  medical  attendance  and  nursing  and  treatment  is 
given  him.  In  a  country  like  Arizona  or  those  Western  countries  along  the  line 
of  those  overland  roads,  the  hospital  feature  has  been  very  acceptable  to  the  men 
and  they  take  an  interest  in  it.  The  roads  there  have  shown  a  very  fair  disposi- 
tion by  electing  from  the  ranks  of  the  men  members  of  the  hospital  board,  and 
the  men  feel  that  they  have  a  representation  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  hospital  feature;  but  in  the  insurance  features  the  men  are  not 
represented  in  that  way,  as  a  general  rule. 

Cj.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  the  railroads  contribute  to  the  hospital  fund?— A.  I 
think  all  railroad  employees  contribute  according  to  their  wages,  and  I  presume 
that  would  affect  the  president. 

Q.  Would  it  affect  the  president  and  the  managers  as  well? — ^A.  The  president 
and  the  managers  and  all  the  officers  are  assessed  so  much  a  month,  according  to 
their  salaries.  The  fund  becomes  enormous,  and,  of  course,  in  some  instances  it 
has  created  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Union  Pacific 
hospital  department  was  severely  overhauled  by  the  telegraphers,  and  it  was 
before  the  courts.    It  will  be  very  interesting  to  look  un  that  case,  and  you  will 

fet  some  valuable  information  as  to  how  tnat  particular  feature  is  arranged, 
'here  the  trouble  was  due  to  mismanagement.  The  funds  of  the  men,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  hospital  advantages,  were  diverted,  scandal  arose, 
and  the  court  overthrew  the  hospital  department  and  ordered  the  money  paid 
back  to  the  men  in  proportionate  shares. 

Q*  In  what  State  was  that?— A.  That  was  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Biulroad.  I  think  the  case  was  heard  before  Judge  Sanborn  in  St.  Paul.  The 
hospital  feature  and  the  insurance  feature  should  be  kept  distinct  and  apart, 
because  they  are  two  different  propositions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  in  or  near  Chicago  a  home  for  aged  railway 
employees? — A.  Yes;  the  organizations  have  a  home  at  Highland  Park,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  members  of  the  organizations. 
They  have  22  inmates  there  at  the  present  time — aged  engineers,  firemen,  con- 
ductors, and  trainmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  all  the  organizations  contribute?— A.  Yes;  every 
organization  contributes  freely  and  voluntarilv  toward  the  maintenance  of  that 
home.  It  is  not  compulsory.  It  is  supported  by  the  lodges.  The  ladies  have 
their  lodges,  and  they  contribute  largely  to  the  supx)ort  and  maintenance  of  the 
home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar. )  Do  you  know  of  a  proposition  made  by  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  employees  to  invest  in  the  stock 
of  the  road,  and  on  better  terms  x)ossibly,  than  those  on  which  the  common  stock 
is  offered? — ^A.  We  have  a  large  number  of  our  members  who  are  employed  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  wno  have  shares  of  stock,  and  it  is  regarded  as  very 
acceptable.  There  is  no  railroad  company  in  the  United  States  to-day  where 
there  are  more  pleasant  and  harmonious  relations  existing  between  employer  and 
employee  than  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  we  believe  it  is  working  to  a  good 
advantage.  A  man  who  is  interested  in  a  concern  will  naturally  take  a  little  more 
interest  than  though  he  had  no  investment  there.    That  is  natural.   If  we  enter 
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into  a  little  business  and  all  pnt  in  onr  mite  we  all  feel  that  we  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  snocess  and  prosperity  of  the  property,  and  I  believe  the  employees 
on  the  Illinois  Central  to-day,  who  know  that  tneir  affairs  are  properly  hanoled, 
that  they  are  fairly  treated,  paid  good  wages,  and  that  their  organizations  are 
encom^B^ged  take  more  interest  in  the  success  of  the  carrying  on  of  the  business 
of  the  Illinois  Oenlxal  Railroad  than  they  otherwise  would.  That  has  been  my 
observation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebnnsdt.)  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  was  before  this  commission.  He  submitted  five  proposed 
laws  in  the  interest  largely  of  the  railroad  workers  of  the  country.  The  first  one 
is  *'Aji  act  to  secure  harmony  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal' courts.''  It  is  a 
brief  one,  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  shall  read  in  full  [reading] : 

"An  act  to  secure  harmonv  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal  courts. 

*'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  shall,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  require  or  provide,  be  reQ;arded  as  rules  of  decision 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  such 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  regard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involving  questions  of  general  and  those  involving  questions  of  special  or  local 
law." 

Would  such  a  law  meet  your  apxnroval?— A.  We  believe  the  enactment  of  this 
into  a  statute  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  railroad  employees  and  avoid 
canning  a  case  from  a  State  court  to  a  Federal  court  where  they  can  get  a  con- 
trary decision.  We  believe  the  decisions  should  be  uniform^  in  line  with  what 
this  act  provides,  and  I  will  say  for  the  organizations  that  if  this  bill  is  introduced 
we  shall  give  it  our  supx>ort,  l>elieving  it  will  be  helpful  to  us. 

Q.  The  other  one  is  to  be  entitled  '*An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
ana  travelers  upon  railroads,  by  compeUing  common  carriers  en^^aged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and  contmuous  brakes,  and 
their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes,  and  for  other  purx>oses."— A.  That 
we  approve  of,  and  we  have  already  taken  steps  to  have  it  introduced  in  the 
Minnesota  and  other  State  legislatures.  The  purpose  of  that  is  this:  There  are 
some  roads  that  can  not  be  classed  as  interstate  roads.  They  do  not  run  out  of 
the  State.  They,  however,  connect  with  interstate  roads  and  will  be  required  to 
handle  interstate  cars.  We  think  that  that  corporation  should  be  reauired  to 
equip  its  cars  with  safety  a|rpliances,  so  that  the  men  employed  on  tnat  road 
snail  have  the  same  security  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  rail  as  any 
other  railroad  employees,  and  that  they  should  not  have  the  privilege  of  dodging 
behind  the  technicfld  point  that  they  are  not  an  interstate  road;  that  whenever 
their  cars  are  turned  over  to  another  road  they  should  be  equipped.  We  believe 
the  enactment  of  that  law  in  every  State  will  avoid  any  or  these  differences 
arising. 

Q.  Would  you  approve  a  Federal  law  of  the  same  character? — A.  Yes.  We 
have  lots  of  roads  out  West  that  run  but  a  few  miles,  but  they  connect  with  large 
trunk  lines. 

Q.  Another  proposed  act  is  in  line  with  what  you  said  you  were  in  favor  of  this 
morning,  compelnnff  railroads  to  give  full  and  detailed  information  in  regard  to 
accidents  and  to  sena  that  information  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — 
A.  We  believe  that  that  should  be  done;  we  believe  that  every  possible  authority 
should  be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  that  they  can  obtain 
complete  statistics  as  to  accidents  and  deaths  and  all  the  information  that  is 
necessary  to  be  had.  We  pay  them  a  big  salary,  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
something  that  will  benefit  us. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  this  proposed  x)ersonal-liability  law?— A.  We  have  had 
that  up  for  some  time.  We  have  been  working  on  that  line  for  several  years.  I 
can  speak  for  all  the  associations  on  those  measures,  because  we  have  discussed 
them  among  ourselves  in  conferences  and  they  meet  our  views  and  approval.  If 
they  are  intnroduced,  we  shall  set  our  representatives  to  work  to  endeavor  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  to  have  them  passed.  Their  success  will  depend  largely  upon 
whether  or  not  the  commission  here  sives  them  favorable  inaorsement.  Wnat 
I  want  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  commission  is  this:  We  anticipate  that 
these  bills  will  be  very  carefully  considered  by  the  commission,  and  the  approval 
by  the  commission  of  these  biUs  would  carry  with  it  a  great  deal  more  weic^ht 
than  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  expect  to  carry;  therefore  we  shall  look  to  tnis 
commission  for  tneir  opinion  of  these  measures,  and  if  the  commission  approves 
these  bills  we  shall  feel  more  satisfied,  perhax)s,  than  we  would  at  present  of  the  jus- 
tice of  them,  and  that  would  cause  us  to  renew  our  energies  to  have  them  enacted. 
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We  expect  great  things  from  this  commission.  Whether  we  will  be  disa.]^ 
pointed  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  We  anticipate  that  this  commission,  after  it 
gets  thronffh  its  investigations,  is  going  to  present  to  Congress  some  recommenda- 
tions which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  working  people  of  all  classes — ^nulroad 
men  and  all  others  who  work  for  a  living — and  therefore  we  present  these  matters 
to  yon,  as  a  basis  of  thought  coming  rrom  us,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  find 
much  in  them  that  is  of  value,  and  when  you  come  to  make  ^our  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  that  we  will  find  our  suggestions  formulated  into  measures  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  as  being  very  helpful. 

I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  be  of  ^preat  value  to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  railroads,  and  to  the  railroad  employees,  providing  it  is  clothed  with 
gower  to  do  something;  but  I  have  yet  failed  to  discover  wherein  the  Interstate 
iommerce  Commission  has  got  any  power  to  do  anything,  except  to  go  about  the 
country  and  ask  Questions  and  get  opinions  when  they  can,  and,  if  they  can  not, 
go  without.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  all  the 
authority  x)ossible  delegated  to  it  by  statute,  so  that  when  an^^hing  arises  in 
whicn  the  transportation  and  railroad  companies  and  the  public  is  equally  inter- 
ested they  should  have  the  authority  to  go  and  investigate;  to  do  tnoee  things 
that  would  remedy  the  evils  which  exist.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  We  have  a  ffreat  deal  of  regard  for  t^e  commis- 
sion. The  railroad  organizations  were  kindly  treated  by  the  commission  2  years 
ago,  when  the  question  of  extending  time  on  the  application  of  safety  appliances 
was  considered.  The  railroads  came  forward  and  asked  5  years'  extension  of 
time.  We  protested  against  it.  We  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  extend  the  time,  but  not  for  5  years.  We  were  treated  kindly  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  we  learned  more  of  its  workings  at  that  time  than  we  ever  knew  before. 
The  commission  is  very  valuable  if  it  is  clothed  with  authority.  When  you  can 
only  sit  around  a  table  and  issue  orders,  and  then,  if  the  railroads  want  to  carry 
them  out  do  so,  and  if  not  ignore  them,  the  commission  is  of  very  little  vsdue. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  it  has  been  of  great  influence  so  far?— >A. 
They  nave  done  very  good  service. 

Q.  Even  if  they  have  no  authority,  has  their  moral  effect  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  railroad  service  of  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  have  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  enlarged  in  such  away  that  grievances  of  raUroad  employees  against 
companies  might  oe  brought  before  it? — A.  No;  we  do  not  propose  to  turn  our 
affairs  over  to  any  such  commission.  We  have  gone  just  as  far  as  we  care  to  in 
regard  to  help  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  arbitration  act. 
We  want  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  to  use  their  influence  so  that  a  strike  can  be  avoided.  We  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  compile  annually  statis- 
tics of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  the  number  of  employees  on  each  railroad,  and  all 
conditions  of  employment,  as  a  matter  of  reference,  accessible  to  everybody.  In 
case  of  CTievances  on  any  railroad,  and  if  we  should  wish  to  make  comparisons, 
we  coula  turn  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  record  and  find  what 
every  railroad  in  New  England  is  paying  firemen,  number  of  hours  work,  wages, 
etc.  We  believe  that  autnority  should  be  delegated  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We  believe  this  oelongs  to  the  commission.  I  presume  these  statis- 
tics are  x)artially  compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  but  I  believe  that  the 
railroad  part  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, because  they  have  access,  or  should  have  access,  to  all  affairs  of  a  raUroad. 
I  believe  railroads  should  submit  these  rates,  and  from  such  reports  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  compile  tables,  showing  the  wages  of  men  employed 
on  all  railroads  in  the  United  States;  that  should  be  compiled  yearly.  If  we  had 
a  yearly  report,  you  could  very  easily  turn  to  that  and  see  what  the  wages  are  on 
all  roads. 

I  believe  the  interests  of  railroad  employees  are  best  taken  care  of  by  the 
organizations  to  which  they  belong.  Railroad  men  have  faith  in  their  organiza- 
tions. The  methods  which  these  organizations  have  adopted  are  honorable  and 
fair,  and  the  course  which  we  take  in  the  adjustment  of  our  disputes  are  com- 
mendable. Under  the  act  to  which  you  referred,  which  provid!es  arbitration 
where  the  parties  in  dispute  agree  to  it,  the  influence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  could  be  used  to  ^ood  advantage,  and  we  believe 
that  that  is  as  far  as  we  should  go  in  that  direction.  We  don't  believe  railroad 
employees*  differences  with  their  employers  should  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  disposed  of;  we  don't  have  much  faith  in 
that  way  of  settling  disputes. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  had  any  case  under  the  arbitration  law  which 
took  effect  in  June,  1898? — A.  Not  under  that  law,  but  under  the  application 
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intended  by  it,  during  the  last  six  months,  there  have  been  two  cases  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  that  have  been  settled  by  arbitration  in  line  with  what  that  law 
intends  shall  be  done  when  the  parties  can  not  agree. 

Q.  Were  they  settled  satisfactorily? — A.  Yes;  with  satisfaction  to  both  sides. 
Our  organization  was  the  first  to  be  brought  into  the  conflict  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  Company  by  the  discharge  of  several  of  our  members.  The  case 
was  taken  up ;  we  pursued  the  matter  until  we  could  not  agree.  We  then  submitted 
to  arbitration,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  in  our  favor.  Shortly  after  that  the 
question  of  wages  came  up  with  telegraphers  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  seversd 
telegraphers  were  dischared  because  of  tneir  prominence  on  the  committee.  The 
matter  looked  very  serious  for  a  time,  but  it  resulted  in  an  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate. That  question  was  settled  satisfactorily;  the  telegraphers  who  were  dis- 
charged were  returned  to  the  service,  their  wages  increased  and  hours  reduced, 
and  a  schedule  made  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  men;  and  the  board  of 
arbitration  were  very  unanimous  in  their  award,  regarding  it  as  a  successful 
affair.  I  was  very  sorry  that  did  not  hapx)en  in  our  country.  It  happened 
across  the  line,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  carrving  out  the  idea  which  that  law  is 
intended  to  carry  out  on  the  railroads  ot  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  that  it 
has  demonstrated  to  the  railroad  managers  in  this  country  that  arbitration  is  the 
proper  way  of  settling  these  matters  when  they  and  the  parties  controlling  the 
men  can  agi-ee. 

Q.  Did  tTie  railroads  make  practically  no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  law? — 
A.  How  could  they?  It  would  be  against  public  sentiment.  The  public  believe 
in  settling  matters  by  arbitration.  How  could  they  oppose  a  law  of  that  kind? 
Is  not  that  a  just  way  to  settle  disputes?  It  was  the  railwajr  organizations* 
X>olicy  as  far  back  as  during  the  strike  on  the  C. ,  B.  and  Q.  The  railroad  organiza- 
tions have  always  wanted  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  organization  of  the  employees  of  the  great 
express  companies  of  the  country?— A.  They  have  an  organization  of  express  mes- 
sengers,  I  think.-    I  do  not  know  how  large  a  membership  they  have. 

Q.  Are  they  affiliated  with  your  organization? — ^A.  No,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C^  March  2, 1899, 

TESTIMOKT  OF  ME.  H.  T.  ISTEWOOMB, 

Chief  of   the  Section  of  Freight  Rates,   Division,  of  Statistics,    United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Newcomb,  chief  of  the  section  of  freight  rates  in  the  Division  of  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  appeared  as  a  witness.  The  vice-chairman 
stated  that  the  witness  would  testify  m  regard  to  transportation,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  industry.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  trans- 
portation was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  would  like  to  commence  with  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
transportation  at  Division  B  of  Part  II,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  primary 
purpose  for  which  we  have  our  railway  transportation  system  is  the  carriage  of 
commodities;  that  the  transportation  of  passengers  is  an  adjunct  to  that,  and  that 
the  relations  of  employees  to  the  railways,  however  important  they  may  be,  should 
be  treated  in  a  way  that  can  be  assimilatied  to  whatever  treatment  we  find  nec- 
essarily growing  out  of  the  relations  between  the  transportation  agencies,  as  car- 
riers of  commomties,  and  their  patrons.  Discriminations  among  x)ersons,  whether 
as  producers  or  consumers  located  at  single  x)oints,  or  as  residents  of  different 
localities,  or  as  manufacturers,  producers,  or  consumers  of  different  conmiodities, 
appear  to  me  to  spring  almost  wholly  out  of  competition  between  the  separate 
agencies  which  make  up  our  transportation  system,  the  competition  that  causes 
these  discriminations  usually  being  that  between  rival  carriers  which  seek  to  i>er- 
form  identical  services,  each  making  bids  to  shippers  for  the  privilege  of  carrying 
their  commodities.  Competition  in  its  ordinary  and  usual  form,  as  we  all  under- 
stand it,  between  sellers  of  a  commodity,  results  in  a  series  of  offers  which,  if 
competition  is  free  and  oi)en,  finally  result  in  a  common  price  that  is  open  to  all. 
Competition  among  railways  does  not  have  that  effect.  The  interests  of  large 
shippers  are  so  prominent  that  it  is  decidedly  profitable  for  the  carrier  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  get  their  traffic  as  against  the  traffic  of  smaller  shippers.    There 
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'is  no  minimtuu  limit  to  the  rates  that  can  be  made  for  specific  services,  and  com- 
petition of  this  kind  actually  brings  the  rates,  in  many  mstances,  very  far  below 
the  cost  of  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Do  yon  state  that  as  a  fact  generally?— A.  Not  as  a  fact  as 
regards  the  whole  transportation  system,  bnt  as  regards  the  points  at  which 
there  is  competition  among  carriers  offering  to  perform  the  same  services.  A 
great  portion  of  the  total  railway  traffic  is  not  taken  subject  to  that  kind  of 
comi>etition,  and  thus  arises  a  very  prolific  cause  of  discrimination.  The  rates 
are  low  at  the  points  where  actual  competition  exists  and  high  at  the  points  where 
it  does  not  exist,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  carrier  recouping  itself  for  losses 
at  comx)etitive  points.  In  a  progressive  country  like  this,  where  we  are  requiring 
additionid  capital  all  the  time  tor  new  transportation  agencies,  the  rate  can  not 
permanently  go  much  below  the  rate  in  other  industries. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  overstate  the  detrimental  effects  of  this  kind 
of  discrimination.  Ability  in  business  affairs  becomes,  in  consequence  of  these 
practices,  absolutely  no  safeguard  against  disaster  in  the  conduct  of  industry. 
The  man  who  can  obtain  these  illegitimate  favors  from  railroads  has  an  advan- 
tage that  can  not  be  offset  in  any  way. 

Q.  Is  that  done  to  the  same  extent  now  that  is  was  formerly? — ^A.  I  think  there 
has  been  very  little  improvement  in  that  regard.  There  have  been,  since  the 
interstate-commerce  law  was  x>assed,  occasional  periods  when  discriminations  due 
to  rateH[;utting  were  uncommon,  and  I  mip^ht  say,  at  the  present  time  the  pub- 
lished rates  are  quite  well  observed;  there  is  said  to  be  very  little  discrimination 
of  this  kind,  ana  there  has  not  been  since  the  1st  of  January.  The  railroads  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  evidently  gotten  together  and  through 
some  means  an  agreement  has  been  reached  through  which  it  is  hoped  rates  will 
be  maintained.  I  do  not  look  for  any  permanence  of  that  condition.  I  do  not 
believe,  under  the  conditions  of  the  law  that  imposes  comx>etition  and  prohibits 
agreement  between  carriers  in  regard  to  rates,  that  there  can  be  any  permanence 
in  it.  Traffic  conditions  are,  however,  unusuaUy  favorable  just  now  and  while 
they  last  any  arrangement  may  suffice. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  an  evil  beyond  remedy? — A.  Beyond  remedy,  unless  the 
carriers  are  allowed  to  get  together,  and  the  interests  of  particular  carriers  in 
taking  traffic  away  from  their  rivals  is  done  away  with  entirely  and  the  route 
traversed  by  shipments  made  as  nearly  absolutely  indifferent  as  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  that  be  done  by  the  pooling  system? — A. 
Yes,  in  so  far  as  the  pooling  system  is  effective  it  would.  That  is  tne  only  object 
of  thepooling system. 

O.  Has  not  that  been  forbidden  and  wiped  out? — ^A.  It  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Provided  there  was  a  pooling  system  amon^  the  various 
railroads,  would  they  not  advance  the  price  and  eliminate  competition  through 
selfish  motives  rather  than  diminish  it? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
not,  except  in'particular  cases  where  the  rates  are  already  too  low.  The  prices 
which  the  railroad  can  exact  for  a  given  volume  of  business  is  strictly  limited  by 
the  necessity  of  moving  the  business.  The  railroad  is  always  carrying  for  a  great 
many  people  who  are  absolutely  on  the  margin  of  profitable  production,  and  any 
increase  of  its  rates  would  tend  to  prevent  the  moving  of  that  traffic.  Then,  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  low  rate  on  competitive  business  is  made  to 
the  few  and  at  very  few  points,  and  often  to  very  few  shipx)ers  at  those  points; 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  railroad  have  to  give  their  business  to 
a  particular  line,  ana  that  there  is  no  competition  as  to  them.  The  Iowa  railroad 
commission,  in  1878,  after  considering  the  question  of  the  pool  between  Omaha 
and  Chicago,  reported  that  they  considered  it  the  only  means  by  which  the  through 
business  could  be  made  to  bear  its  just  prox>ortion  of  the  nxed  charges  of  tne 
railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  pooling  is  such  a  good  thing,  why  should  it  be 
wiped  out? — A.  The  testimony  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  Senate  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  insterstate- 
commerce  law  does  not  show  any  particular  desire  for  the  prohibition  of  pooling, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  very  definite  or  general  sentiment  of 
that  kind  has  existed  at  any  time.  The  men  most  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
pooling  agreements  and  their  effect  on  transportation  at  that  time,  testified  with 
practical  unanimity  in  favor  of  an  effective  system  of  pooling  under  proper  gov- 
ernmental supervision.  The  railroads  at  that  time  were  asking  that  tne  Govern- 
ment sux)ervise  the  pools.  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  very  strongly  urged  that  the  Gk>vemment  provide  some  effect- 
ive sux)ervision  of  those  pools.  Of  course,  one  great  defect  was  that  the  con- 
tracts were  understood  to  be  such  as  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  courts.    No 
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carrier  that  I  know  of  ever  went  to  the  courts  seeking  the  enforcement  of  a 
contract  of  that  kind.  The  i)ools  were  nsnally  temporary  affairs,  and  onlv  one 
case  of  continuous  operation  during  a  long  period  is  on  record — that  of  the 
Chicago-Omaha  pool. 

Q.  What  is  the  real  difference  between  i)ooling  and  what  is  known  as  joint 
traffic  association? — ^A.  The  pools  are  of  two  classes,  either  agreements  to  divide 
business — ^that  is,  tonnage  in  which  the  tonnage  is  actually  diverted  is  put  into  a 
pool,  and  if  one  receives  more  than  its  allotted  proportion,  the  surplus  tonnage  is 
actually  diverted  to  other  roads;  or  of  another  class  in  which  a  deposit  of  money 
is  made,  generally  subject  to  the  order  of  a  conunissioner,  and  balances  are  set- 
tled by  the  transfer  of  a  xjortion  of  the  earnings  from  business  in  excess  of  that 
allotted.  In  the  Trunk  Line  pool  it  was  provided,  I  think,  that  40  per  cent  of 
gross  returns  should  be  considered  the  expense  of  conducting  the  business,  and  that 
the  remaining  60  per  cent  should  be  put  into  the  pool  and  distributed  according 
to  the  agreed  percentages.  The  joint  traffic  association  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  to  accomplish  the  division  of  traffic  in  some  manner  tnat  was 
never  developed.  It  did  not  appear  in  che  contract,  and  if  they  had  any  such 
intention  it  was  never  executed  so  far  as  public  records  show.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  under  fire  from  the  start  and  if  the  managers  ever  intended  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind  they  did  not  have  any  opi)ortunity.  The  joint  traffic  asso- 
ciation was  never  very  effective  in  any  way. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  governmental  management  of  railroads, 
under  receiverships,  to  do  with  the  matter  under  discussion ;  does  such  manage- 
ment encourage  or  discourage  discrimination? — ^A.  So  far  it  has  very  clearly 
tended  to  encourage  it.  Roadis  under  receivers  have  frequently  been  the  worst 
rate  cutters  and  most  demoralizing  to  rate  situations. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  railroads  are  not  operated  upon  a  profitable  basis,  and 
when  the  management  of  such  railroads  see  that  they  are  destined  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  receivers,  that  discrimination,  or  cutting  of  prices,  begins  there  in  order 
to  divert  traffic  to  their  road  prior  to  a  receiver  being  appointed? — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  specific  instance  of  that  kind.  It  may  have  happened.  It  does  not 
sound  unreasonable  at  all.  I  think  it  is  altogether  possible  that  something  of 
that  kind  may  have  occurred  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  during  which  the  rail- 
roads have  been  expecting  and  hoping  that  Congress  would  make  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  antipoollng  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  roads  have  tried  to  increase  their  earnings  with  the  specific  purpose 
of  obtaining  large  percentages  in  whatever  pools  may  oe  created. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  thatm  all  the  preliminaries  before  making 
a  pool,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  with  roads  that  were  competent  at  that 
time,  through  rolling  stock,  etc.,  to  cut  rates  in  order  to  get  a  large  pro  rata  of 
the  pool  itself? — ^A,  I  think  it  has  been  done. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  trouble  in  the  last  25  years? — ^A.  The  latter  half  of  the 
last  25  years  we  have  not  had  pools.  Recently,  I  think  (from  the  hope  that  they 
might  soon  be  legalized) ,  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  roads  themselves,  after  their  pools  are  formed,  have 
sumcient  honor  in  their  directories  to  sustain  an  honorable  pool? — ^A.  I  would 
rather  not  put  it  that  way.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  however  we  explain  it,  that 
pooling  agreements  have  not  been  observed;  that  every  pool  has  sooner  or  later 
Droken  down  and  been  followed  by  a  rate  war,  but  so  has  every  other  situation 
among  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Why  should  it  not  be  made  a  legal,  binding  con- 
tract?— A.  That  is  precisely  what  I  would  desire  to  have  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  it  possible  under  the  interstate-commerce  law, 
or  an^  law  we  could  make  in  this  country,  to  legalize  a  pool,  from  your  past 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  management  of  pools  in  this  country,  do  you 
thmk  there  is  sufficient  honor  among  the  railroads  to  sustain  a  pool? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  sufficient  honor  among  any  set  of  public  men  or  business  men 
anywhere  to  sustain  any  arrangement  that  is  seriously  contrary  to  their  business 
interests,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  can  be  made  desirable  for  the  railways,  or  a  great 
majority  of  them,  to  maintain  those  pools  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  propose  any  safeguard  to  make  them  observe  the  i)Ool  unless  it  has 
governmental  supervision? — ^A.  Simply  the  ordinary  legal  safeguard  we  have  when 
we  make  contracts,  that  we  can  go  into  court  and  enforce  them  through  damages 
or  otherwise.  I  do  not  hope  for  any  solution  of  the  railway  problem  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  everybody.  I  believe  we  can  minimize  the  number  of  discrimina- 
tions and  that  the  legislation  of  the  last  few  years — ^the  antipooling  clause  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  and  all  legislation  of  a  similar  character — ^has  tended  to 
multiply  discriminations. 
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Q.  So  you  think  if  pooling  were  established  it  would  lessen  the  faults? — A.  Yes. 
I  think  the  contract  must  take  the  form  of  a  pool  in  some  way.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  use  in  being  afraid  of  the  word  *' pool"  at  all.  We  have  what  in 
common  parlance  we  call  a  ' '  railroad  system. "  We  find  that  it  is  not  coordinated 
to  ^uch  an  extent  as  to  be  a  system  at  all  in  many  respects.  One  of  the  respects 
is  this  question  of  rates.  We  all  realize  that  these  rates  should  be  equal  and  open, 
and  we  find  one  thin^ — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  it  as  clear 
as  it  can  be  made  in  the  English  lan^ua^e — competition,  at  the  root  of  it.  I 
believe  the  way  to  get  rid  of  that  condition  is  to  get  rid  of  competition  as  much 
as  you  can.  You  can  not  get  rid  of  it  entirely  by  any  means  short  of  absolute 
consolidation  of  the  raih*oads. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  governmental  supervision  of  the  railroads  accom- 
plish that  purpose? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  governmental  supervision  will  do  it.  No 
governmental  supervision  has  done  it. 

Q.  Has  it  been  done  in  England,  Germany,  or  France? — ^A.  In  Germany  the 
Government  owns  the  railways  and  makes  its  own  rates.  In  England  they  pool. 
In  France  they  have  divided  the  country  territorially,  so  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  competition.  In  Belgium  they  had  rate  wars  between  the  State  railroads 
and  the  privately  owned  railroads,  and  they  had  discriminations,  and  finally 
the  State  railroads  were  corapelled  to  go  into  pools  with  the  other  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  relationship  of  those  fast  freight  lines; 
for  instance,  the  Blue  Line  and  a  dispatch  company? — ^A.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
fast  freight  lines.  There  is  the  fast  freight  line  which  is  actually  incorporated, 
or  a  joint  stock  company,  doing  business  with  si)ecial  privileges  over  particular 
lines.  There  are  other  fast  freight  lines,  like  the  Blue  Line  and  most  of  those  in 
existence,  which  are,  in  substance,  merely  names  and  trade-marks  for  particular 
routes.  The  latter  are  cooperative  lines.  Each  road  puts  in  a  number  of  cars, 
generally  proportional  to  its  mileage  in  the  route.  For  instance,  there  is  a  line 
from  Boston  to  Chicago,  formed  by  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern;  they  put  in  cars  in  proportion 
to  their  mileage  in  that  route,  and  they  pay  the  expenses  and  divide  the  receipts 
in  the  same  proportions.  They  have  a  common  manager;  they  have  joint  solicit- 
ing agents;  and  it  is  simply  a  trade-mark  or  a  means  of  securing  business.  Each 
important  road  has  a  great  many  fast  freight  lines,  although  there  has  been  some 
effort  lately  to  consolidate  them;  and  we  actually  find  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Lake  Shore,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  such  roads  competing  against  themselves  in 
the  Chicago  markets  for  business  through  their  separate  agencies  of  this  sort.  It 
is  just  another  agency  of  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  fast  freight  lines  that  are  really  owned  bjr  the  roads  them- 
selves?— A.  Yes;  and  I  only  recall  two  others — the  Empire  Line  and  the  Mer- 
chants' Despatch;  they  are  the  only  incorporated  fast  freight  lines  I  recall  now. 

Q.  That  are  not  owned  by  the  railroad?— A.  Yes.  There  was  a  time  when  there 
were  more,  but  they  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  they  are  generally  regarded 
by  the  railroad  people  themselves  as  bad  things,  although  I  presume  that  does  not 
refer  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Their  line — the  Empire  Line — seems  to  be  doing 
a  good  business  in  a  good  way. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  the  stockholders  and  managers  of  fast  freight 
lines  officers  of  the  railroads? — A.  I  think  that  is  onejof  the  things  that  is  past 
now;  that  was  true  at  one  time.  I  think  attempts  to 'make  money  by  inside  cor- 
porations of  that  kind  have  ceased  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  old  lines — the  Blue  Line  and  others — 
were  at  one  time  independent  of  the  railroads  in  rates,  and  made  their  own 
arrangements  for  equipment  and  everything  else  for  the  road? — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  anylines  existing  now  that  were  not  always  cooperative  lines. 

Q.  Were  the  arrangements  with  those  fast  freight  lines  always  satisfactory  to 
the  public  and  to  the  lines  themselves?  Was  there  ever  any  fault  on  the  prorating 
of  that  class  of  freight? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  has  ever  been  a  matter  or 
importance  to  the  general  public. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  public  outbreak  against  the  prorate  that  was  formed 
by  these  lines  at  that  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  such  a'  thing  as  mana^ng  a  prorating,  and  fairness  in  the  transit 
of  merchandise  at  one  time?— A.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
prorating? 

Q.  Take  the  freight  the  Blue  Line  itself  carried  to  Chicago  from  the  East — every 
single  line  got  its  prorate  from  the  Blue  Line  itself  in  the  carriage  of  freight  by 
its  mileage.  The  Blue  Line  itself  had  to  settle  with  the  company. — A.  That  is 
prorating  between  connecting  lines.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  subject  in  which 
the  public  has  any  particular  interest.    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  dissatis- 
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faction  in  regard  to  it  now  or  that  there  ever  has  been.  Through  lines  are  an 
iJmost  universal  incident  of  railroad  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  We  learn  that  com  raised  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
can  be  and  is  shipi>ed  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  Italians  can  raise  com  the^e.  Is  that  correct? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
shipping  com  there  all  the  tin\e.  We  do  not  export  anything  unless  we  can 
put  it  in  a  foreign  market  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  put  there  by  somebody 
else.  Wc  do  not  exx)ort  it  unless  they  have  something  we  want  that  we  take  in 
cxhange — that  we  can  get  that  way  easier  than  we  can  make  it  at  home.  I 
believe  that  exchange  is  a  desirable  one  to  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  take  up  topics  36, 37,  38?— A.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  little  in  regard  to  35  before  I  do  that.  In  regard  to  35, 1  wish  to  suggest 
that  rates  of  transportation  are  unjust  or  just  in  comparison  with  other  charges; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rate  that  is  excessive  in  itself;  that  the  only  study 
of  railway  charges  must  be  a  comparative  study;  the  relations  among  charges 
on  similar  products  and  of  particular  charges  to  the  total  earnings  of  the  railway 
itself.  I  think  that  is  ];)erfectly  clear  if  we  consider  the  business  of  a  single  r^- 
road.  Take  one  such  as  they  sometimes  build  them  in  my  State — Michigan — ^f  or 
lumbering  purposes.  The  road  may  be  built  and  for  some  time  carry  nothing 
but  timber  or  lumber.  Take  it  at  a  time  when  it  is  only  carrying  one  commod- 
ity. The  reasonable  and  just  rate  on  that  single  conmiodity  would  be  one  that 
would  pay  the  wages  and  the  other  costs  of  operation,  taxes,  and  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  capital.  Now,  let  that  railroad  find  it  possible  to  get  another  com- 
modity, say  flour,  for  a  return  load.  Of  course  lumber  would  only  move  in  one 
direction.  Say  it  could  get  a  return  load  for  its  cars.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
must  be  absolutely  clear  to  all  of  us  that  some  reduction  on  the  rate  on  lumber 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  at  once.  I  think  those  two  rates  must  be  decided 
together.  Of  course  in  ordinary  cases  each  of  our  railroads  has  a  great  complex 
of  articles  that  make  up  its  traffic.  You  must  stud^  the  rates  comparatively. 
You  can  not  study  them  alone.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rate  that  alone  is 
excessive. 

In  regard  to  36, 1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  possible  remedy  after  the  dis- 
crimination has  been  made.  The  burden  of  an  excessive  and  unjust  rate  is  always 
more  or  less  shifted.  It  is  always  excessive  to  some  one  by  the  amount  of  the 
advantage  accorded  to  the  man  who  gets  the  more  favorable  rate,  and  this  excess 
is  distributed  among  consumers  in  various  degrees.  It  passes  along  much  as  taxa- 
tion is  shifted  and  transferred,  and  you  can  not  ascertam  and  hand  damages  over 
to  the  ag^eved  piu*ties  by  an^  possible  judicial  process. 

Referring  to  37,  through  freight  rates  and  routes  are  very  important  incidents 
of  the  transportation  service — absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  satisfactory 
service.  The  railways  have  established  them,  and  the  railway  system  has  been 
tending  toward  unification.  Many  of  you  remember  that  you  traveled  over  rail- 
roads of  6-feet  gauge.  You  remember  when  narrow-gauge  railroads  were  plenti- 
ful. You  remember  how  the  railways  of  the  South  were  changed  from  the 
5-feet  gauge  in  order  that  cars  might  be  interchanged  with  the  roads  of  the 
North.  The  Atlantic  and  Western,  now  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
was  built  with  the  6-feet  gauge  in  order  specifically  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
cars,  and  in  order  that  money  might  be  spent  at  the  terminus  to  unload  and  reload 
freight.  You  are  now  almost  as  liable  to  see  a  Union  Pacific  car  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  track  as  one  belonging  to  the  road  itself.  Through  rates  and  routes 
have  been  generally  established.  Those  have  been  tendencies,  I  believe,  that  have 
not  been  very  much  affected  by  legislation,  and,  without  saying  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  interfere  with  that  tendency,  either  to  expedite  or  retard  it,  I 
believe  that  legislation  in  that  direction  ought  to  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  is  a  very  delicate  subject,  and  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  demand 
most  satisfactory  reasons  before  trusting  it  to  anything  but  the  natural  operation 
of  the  forces  we  have  already  observed.  And  the  same  thing  applies  with  jyer- 
haps  not  quite  so  much  force  to  the  question  under  38.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  rates  should  be  just  as  between  the  different  patrons  of  the  railways,  in 
order  that  business  may  go  ahead  and  true  individualism  may  have  play;  and  I 
think  some  strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Couiinis- 
sion  is  advisable,  but  I  would  want  to  make  it  very  clear  in  any  legislation  that 
rates  are  only  to  be  changed  by  their  order  after  the  most  careful  investigation  in 
specific  cases,  and  that  blanket  orders,  such  as  that  in  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  case,  should  not  be  considered  proper  from  that  body.  You  remember 
that  was  the  case  where  rates  for  a  very  large  section  of  the  South  were  modified 
in  a  single  order.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  dangerous  power  to  trust  anywhere. 
The  movement  in  rates  should  be  a  gradual  tendency  to  more  symmetrical 
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arrangement;  and  business  conditions  and  business  arrangements,  even  though 
they  are  not  perfect  in  their  own  adjustment,  should  ndt  oe  violently  disturbed 
at  any  time.  It  will  be  very  well  to  permit  the  commission  to  establish  maximum 
and  minimum  rates  under  suitable  lunitations  after  careful  consideration,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  very  general  orders.  There  was  one  in  the  food  prod- 
ucts case  in  1891, 1  think,  of  much  the  same  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  these  people  are  i;)ermitted  to  pool  their  interests  and 
make  through  freight  rates,  will  they  not  be  governed  by  selfish  considerations 
rather  than  for  the  whole  people? — A.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  commission  with  supervisory  authority  in  case  we  are  to  per- 
mit pooling,  or  in  case  we  are  to  go  on  as  we  are;  even  more  necessary  if  we  are 
to  go  on  as  we  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  it  be  well  to  have  modified  pooling  at  first  as 
an  experiment,  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sumcient  authority 
under  the  law  to  can-y  it  out? — ^A.  I  would  not  propose  any  pool— rather,  should 
not  advocate  any  poolmg  system — that  did  not  provide  public  supervision.  The 
contract  ought  to  be  a  public  one,  filed  with  the  commission,  and  the  commission 
ought  to  have  power  to  object  to  it  and  to  require  changes  in  the  rates  and  condi- 
tions of  operation  under  the  contract;  and  no  one  objects  to  that  at  present. 

1  would  suggest, in  regard  to  39  (publication  of  freight  rates), that  the  publica- 
tion of  charges  for  railroad  services  is  the  foundation  of  any  supervision  by  public 
authority  which  can  be  had  at  all.  If  we  are  going  to  have  Federal  supervision 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  rates  should  be  public,  and  those  which  are  pub- 
lic should  be  observed;  and  some  means  of  doing  that  must  be  had  before  we  can 
have  effective  Federal  supervision.  At  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  we 
have  three  general  freight  classifications — one  that  applies,  roughly,  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  down  the  Mississippi  River;  one  that  applies 
east  of  that  line  and  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  one  that  applies 
south  of  that  line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Those  classifications  differ  in  very 
important  respects,  which  grow  out  of  the  character  of  the  traffic  and  the  different 
territories.  A  uniform  classification  on  through  business  would  be  a  desirable 
thing.  The  railroads  have  confessed  their  inability  to  make  such  a  classification 
and  have  indicated  their  desire  to  have  one  by  having  a  joint  committee  try  to 
make  one.  That  committee  existed  for  3  or  4  years,  but  they  gave  it  up  as  an 
impracticable  thing;  at  least,  impracticable  to  harmonize  the  relations  between 
different  railroads.  If  such  a  classification  were  had  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  careful  provision  for  exceptions  in  the  interest  of  local  traffic.  Of  course, 
the  relations  between  the  rates  on  cotton  and  rates  on  lumber  can  not  be  the  same, 
properly,  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia  that  they  are  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
and  any  classification  must  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  of  just  discrimination 
among  commodities  in  favor  of  those  which  are  moved  in  especially  large  quanti- 
ties in  particular  districts.  Lumber,  meat,  and  grains  must  have  different  rates 
in  certain  regions  from  those  that  are  applied  with  propriety  in  localities  where 
they  do  not  move  largely.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  classifications  are  material 
causes  of  unjust  discrimination.  Classification  may  occasionally  result  in  unjust 
discrimination,  but  it  is  not  the  root  of  the  evil,  or  even  the  immediate  source  of 
evil. 

Public  regulation  also  requires,  in  addition  to  the  publication  of  rates,  some 
supervision  of  the  accounting  departments  of  railways.  You  can  not  tell  whether 
a  railroad  is  observing  its  rates  or  not,  or  whether  its  earnings  are  reasonable  upon 
its  capital  or  not,  unless  you  can  step  in  and  find  out  how  its  earnings  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  accounts  and  generally  supervise  the  accounting  system; 
and  I  believe  an  important  forward  step  is  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  issuing  of  fictitious  stock  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
railroad  situation.  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  can  affect  the  rates  to  be  obtained 
by  the  railway,  or  injuriously  affect  the  public  as  distinct  from  the  purchasers  of 
railway  securities,  unless  it  is  a  means  of  deceiving  legislators  who  have  to  legislate 
upon  railway  matters. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  it  lies  more  in  the  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York 
than  elsewhere?— A.  Yes.  •  Its  power  to  deceive  legislators,  if  it  ever  had  any  such 
power,  which  is  rather  doubtful,  has  certainly  been  exploded  by  this  time.  The 
railway  stocks  and  bonds  decide  upon  what  terms  the  surplus  earnings  shall  be 
distributed  between  holders,  and  nothing  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  the  railroad  i)eople  endeavor  to  pay  less  wages  and 
charge  higher  rates  in  order  to  pay  interest  on  this  capital  and  give  it  a  market 
value? — ^A.  Oh,  they  would  like  to,  but  they  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  watered  stock  where 
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they  pay  no  dividends  at  all  and  yet  pay  wages?— A.  They  have  to  hire  labor  in 
the  market  and  pay  market  prices  for  the  kind  of  labor  they  require. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  water  is  paid  for  through  wages?— A.  I  am  certain  that  it 
is  not  paid  for  through  wages,  and  I  am  also  certain  that  it  is  not  paid  for  through 
high  rates.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  most  -railroads  to  impose,  I  am 
certain  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  railroads  to  collect,  a  higher  interest  on  money 
in  the  railroad  business  than  the  average  amount  collected  in  the  other  lines  of 
industry.  In  ejEplanation  of  that,  the  railroad  carrying  wheat  from  Minnesota 
to  its  market  has  to  .compete  with  railroads  carrying  wheat  from  other  points. 
If  it  has  wheat  for  export,  it  has  to  compete  with  transportation  lines  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Australasia  and  Russia  and  anywhere  else 
where  wheat  can  be  produced,  and  the  price  the  railroad  obtains  must  be  well 
within  the  price  at  which  wheat  is  delivered  in  Liverpool.  The  railroad  is  always 
carrying  for  a  large  number  of  purchasers  who  are  on  the  margin  of  profitable 
production.  If  the  rate  was  raised  a  penny  on  the  hundred  pounds  or  a  half  cent 
on  the  bushel,  sooner  or  later  they  would  be  forced  out  of  production.  The  road 
is  constantly  meeting  demands  from  other  shippers  who  want  lower  rates  in  order 
to  get  into  the  market,  and  the  tendency  is  downward  rather  than  upward.  It  is 
said  sometimes  that  the  railroads  raise  their  rates  on  agricultural  products  when 
prices  are  high.  I  can  not  speak  for  cotton  rates;  I  have  not  studied  them.  For 
seven  years  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  four  years  with  the 
Agricultural  Department,  I  have  watched  the  grain  market  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  and  I  only  know  of  but  one  general  advance  in  ^ain  rates.  In  1890  rates 
were  reduced  after  a  long  investigation  by  the  commission.  Rates  were  gener- 
ally reduced.  What  they  called  an  emergency  rate  was  put  in,  in  order  to  save 
the  producers,  who  were  in  a  desperate  condition  on  account  of  the  low  prices, 
and  a  part  only  of  that  reduction  was  put  back  in  the  following  year,  when  prices 
were  higher,  and  rates  never  got  back  to  the  point  where  they  were  before. 
Otherwise  the  rates  have  steadily  declined.  In  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  on  that  subject  I  have  gone  into  comparisons  of  that 
character,  and  have,  I  think,  shown  conclusively  that  the  average  rate  obtained 
by  the  railroads  in  this  country  has  declined  very  much  more  than  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  companng  with  the  average  for  the  years  1867  to  1872, 
using  the  average  of  these  years  as  a  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  On  the  gold  basis?— A.  On  the  |^old  basis;  yes.  The 
average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  charged  by  the  railroads  now  is  only  44  per  cent  of 
that  average.  That  was  for  1896,  the  latest  year  that  could  be  given  at  the  time 
the  i)amphlet  was  made  up.  The  average  rate  of  the  railroads  was  44  per  cent  of 
the  average  of  the  former  years,  and  the  average  per  cent  of  the  price  of  wheat 
was  67.  The  average  price  of  oats  was  49,  and  rye  51;  corn,  44;  hay,  56;  potatoes, 
50;  buckwheat,  53,  and  tobacco,  65.  Of  course,  cotton  could  not  be  brought  into 
that  comparison,  on  account  of  the  higher  prices  during  the  civil  war. 

In  regard  to  46, 1  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  except  a  word  of  remonstrance 
in  regard  to  the  common  practice  of  supposing  that  the  cost  of  a  railroad  as  it 
exists  now  is  to  be  measured  by  the  actual  cost  of  constructing  the  railroad  at 
first.  Most  of  our  railroads  have  been  built  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  handle  traffic,  and  they  have  been  improved  afterwards,  often 
by  actually  raising  additional  capital  by  selling  more  securities.  The  progress 
of  our  railway  system  from  cheap  roadbed,  light  rails,  and  poor  equipment  to 
heavy  I'ails,  good  equipment,  block-signaling  system,  and  all  that,  has  been  accom- 
plished after  the  roads  have  been  put  into  operation.  Terminals,  tunnels,  bridges, 
and  other  items  of  extraordinary  cost  that  raise  the  average  are  usually  omitted 
when  people  say  that  these  railroads  can  be  duplicated  for  $10,000,  $15,000,  or 
$20,000  a  mile.  Our  roads  are  all  being  rebuilt.  Those  that  have  not  taken  it 
up  must  do  it. 

The  subject  of  taxation  of  railroads  is  a  subject  of  great  complexity.  Scarcely 
any  two  States  have  the  same  system.  Some  try  to  tax  them  on  their  property 
just  as  other  property  is  taxed.  To  tax  them  on  net  earnings  is  probably  the 
only  scientific  tax.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  State  which  taxes  railways 
higher  than  they  are  taxed  by  other  States  discriminates  against  its  own  citizens 
by  limiting  the  agencies  by  which  they  market  their  products — practically  imposes 
an  export  tax  on  its  own  products.  The  tax  is  shifted  to  the  shipper,  and  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  business  that  it  must  be  shifted.  The  express  comimny,  the 
sleeping-car  company,  and  the  fast  freight  line  all  ought  to  be  regulated  as  far  as 
possible,  just  as  railroads  are.  It  was  a  mistake  to  leave  them  out  of  the  origi- 
nal law. 

Q.  Are  the  tax  laws  in  the  different  States  upon  railroad  property  uniform? — 
A.  I^o;  there  are  scarcely  two  States  that  have  the  same  tax. 
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Q.  For  instance,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  raises  for  State  purposes  abont 
$1,000,000,  and  other  States  assess  upon  the  value  of  the  property.  Do  other 
States  help  to  pay  the  taxes  of  New  Jersey  because  the  shipper  has  to  help  pay 
the  tax? — A.  Or  course,  you  have  splendid  illustrations  in  that  case,  where  those 
expensive  terminals  exist  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  they  can  practically 
tax  the  people  in  New  York  and  the  West  for  State  purposes  in  that  way  very 
effectively. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  question  of  the  unification  of  tax  laws? — 
A.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  it,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  thoroughly 
practical  method.  I  would  like  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  the  work  of 
Frof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  The  Science  of  Finance,  and  to  his  proposals  in  that 
direction.  I  am  not  myself  in  full  agreement  with  him,  but  as  far  as  State  taxa- 
tion goes  I  think  I  can  most  heartily  approve  his  plan.  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  method  by  which  he  proposes  to  tax  interstate  railway  companies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  General  Government,  but  if  the  tax  was  tolerably  certain  to 
be  moderate  I  would  favor  it;  but  whether  it  might  not  be  a  dangerous  tax,  one 
that  would  retard  the  territorial  division  of  lalwr,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to 
express  myself  on  that.  It  might  be  dangerous  in  that  way.  He  gives  a  very 
comprehensive  suggestion  in  that  line  and  in  the  line  of  taxation  generally.  JBEe 
proposes  a  system  for  all  governments — includes  everything,  from  municipal  tax- 
ation to  national  taxation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phili.ips.  )  Ife  he  connected  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion?— A.  He  is  the  statistician  there,  and  professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  not  a  (jrovemmerit  publication? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  1  would  like  to  hear  from  you  upon  Government  owner- 
ship of  land  transportation? — A.  To  my  mind  there  are  two  practicable  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  railway  situation:  One  of  these  is  the  plan  which  has  been 
adopted  in  England,  and  which  has  been  so  far  tried  in  this  country,  but  not  thor- 
oughly— the  regulation  of  railroads  by  commissions  having  supervisory  power, 
and  perhaps  mandatory  power  to  a  limited  extent:  the  other  way  is  absolutely  to 
take  hold  of  transportation  agencies  and  operate  them  by  the  Government.  We 
have  undertaken  the  commission  system,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  we  ought  to 
give  it  a  thorough  test  before  adopting  another;  no  such  thorough  test  has  been 

given  it;  the  law  has  been  in  effect,  now,  since  1887,  12  years  nearly,  and  the  law 
as  never  been  in  satisfactory  shape;  it  has  always  contained  this  clause  which 
the  present  chairman  of  the  commission  has  declared  is  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  law— the  antipooling  clause.  It  has  always  tended  to 
perpetuate  competition,  while  prohibiting  the  means  by  which  competition  is 
generally  made  effective.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  the  usual  means  have 
Deen  resorted  to,  in  violation  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  business 
of  this  country  has  been  conducted  for  some  time  on  an  indictable  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  either  case  are  recommendations  practically  gov- 
ernmental regulations,  whether  it  be  managed  by  commission  or  by  Govern- 
ment?— A.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  question  of  governmental  owner- 
ship; whether  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  expedient  of  regulation  is  the  question. 
There  are  objections  to  the  plan  of  taking  over  the  railroads,  and  there  are  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  economic  argument,  as  distinct  from 
the  political  argument— that  is,  considering  the  way  we  may  produce  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  energy  or  the  least  **  cost  of  production,"  as  the  economists  say — 
is  wholly  in  favor  of  the  actual  consolidation  of  the  whole  railway  system.  That 
is  as  far  as  the  economist  can  take  you.  The  question  as  to  who  shall  own  the 
consolidated  system  or  who  shall  oi)erate  it  is  a  political  question  wholly;  and,  to 
my  mind,  the  question  whether  the  Government  shall  own  it  is  one  to  be  decided 
by  the  way  in  which  we  regard  our  present  administrative  agencies.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  we  could  not  permit  a  consolidated  railway  to  be  owned  by  a  private 
corporation.  If  we  believe  our  present  Federal  agencies  are  developed  to  the 
extent  that  they  could  properly  manage  an  agency  employing  nearly  a  million  of 
men  and  collecting  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually,  I  should 
think  the  argument  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Government  ownership,  provided 
regulation  by  commission  should  fail;  but  no  adequate  test  of  that  has  been 
made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you,  in  your  statistics,  ever  gone  into  the 
economy  of  private  and  public  management  of  business?  In  other  words,  is  not 
every  line  of  business  that  is  run  by  the  Government  nearly  twice  as  expensive  as 
it  would  be  if  conducted  by  an  individual? — A.  So  far  as  that  administrative 
question  goes,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
governmental  ownership  of  railways  at  present. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  wonld  it  apply  to  the  mail  service? — ^A.  The  mail 
Bervice  generally  is  condncted  on  a  better  basis  than  anything  else  the  Govern- 
ment does.  I  should  say  it  would  require  the  development  of  a  generation  at 
least  to  g^ve  ns  an  administrative  system  in  this  country  that  could  handle  rail- 
roads even  decently.  We  are  spending  in  everything  we  undertake,  unless  it  be 
in  the  postal  service  and  possibly  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing — ^in 
almost  everything  we  undertake  we  are  expending  $1  where  50  cents  would  be 
ample.  It  amounts  to  that  in  every  agencv  of  tne  Federal  Government  that  I 
know  of.  I  believe  the  proposition  can  not  oe  overcome  on  other  grounds,  but 
we  should  unquestionably  try  the  political  expedient,  which  is  simpler,  at  first,  and 
that  is  through  the  exercise  of  tne  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  by 
Congress, 

I  say  the  interstate  commerce  law  is  inadequate,  and  I  would  like  to  indicate  in 
what  way  it  could  be  improved:  First,  and  as  almost  the  only  essential  thing  in 
that,  I  believe  in  the  substitution  for  the  present  antipooling  clause  of  a  clause 
which  will  i;)ermit  the  railways  to  distribute  their  traffic  among  themselves  accord- 
ing to  agreed  ];)ercentages,  tnose  contracts  to  be  under  the  su];)ervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be  public,  and  the  commission  to  have 
power  to  require  them  to  be  suspended,  or  the  rates  to  be  changed,  or  the  other 
practices  corrected  if  found  obnoxious  to  the  public  welfare.  I  do  not  care  very 
much  what  shape  that  amendment  takes  so  long  as  it  embodies  those  principles. 
The  railroads,  ever  since  the  law  has  been  passed,  have  been  urging  that  that  be 
done.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  once  providmg  for  it.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  understood 
to  have  approved  it.  The  present  chairman  has  approved  it  very  heartily.  In 
the  last  report  he  has  put  it  very  forcibly.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  conven- 
tion of  State  railroad  commissioners;  it  has  been  approved  by  conferences  of 
representatives  of  boards  of  trade  and  other  representatives  of  municipal  con- 
cerns. Mr.  Beed  has  spoken  in  favor  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Senator 
Cullom  has  approved  it,  and  every  man  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  trans- 
portation, as  far  as  I  know.  Judge  Reagan,  who  drew  and  insisted  upon  the  anti- 
pooling  clause,  has  recommended  it. 

The  opposition  is  of  three  classes:  First,  that  coming  from  a  small  portion  of 
the  public  that  is  still  ignorant  concerning  the  effect  of  competition  in  producing 
unjust  discrimination  and  believes  it  to  nave  substantial  efficacy  in  regulating 
rates,  and  that  it  may  even  secure  reductions  in  the  general  averages;  second, 
from  a  class  of  railway  officials  who,  while  desiring  pooling,  object  to  measures 
providing  for  it,  because  they  have  also  included  amendments  intended  to 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  they 
believe  contrary  to  public  policy;  and,  third,  the  really  dangerous  opposition 
comes  from  the  trusts  and  powerful  combinations  of  shippers  who,  through  the 
control  of  enormous  traffic,  are  able  to  dictate  to  the  railways  the  terms  upon 
which  they  will  purchase  transportation.  These  people  are  able  to  dictate  rates 
to  the  railroads  and  ^et  unfair  profits  and  unfair  advantages  over  their  competi- 
tors from  the  necessity  the  railroad  is  under  of  taking  traffic  at  whatever  rates 
they  are  willing  to  pay.  I  will  venture  to  say  here,  and  if  you  will  call  railroad 
men  and  traffic  men  oefore  you  you  will  get  more  definite  information  from 
them — I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  has  not  been  a  rate  on  sugar  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  great  refining  cities,  promulgated  by  the  rail- 
ways within  the  last  10  years,  that  has  not  first  been  submitted  to  the  sugar  trust. 
And  you  can  go  right  through  the  list  of  organizations  of  that  kind  in  this 
country  and  you  will  find  they  are  the  ones  that  make  the  rates  on  their  own 
products.  The  reason,  as  I  believe,  that  the  Patterson  bill,  providing  pooling  and 
increasing  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  not  passed 
in  18d4  was  the  underhanded  and  secret  opposition  of  the  trusts.  That  bein^  the 
situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  get  whatever  legislation  legalizing 
pooling  we  can  get,  with  so  much  other  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce 
taw  as  is  possible.  That  law  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  give  substantial  finality 
to  the  finmngs  of  the  commission.  The  commission  investigates  a  case  by  methods 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  courts.  It  cites  witnesses,  and  the  parties  are 
represented  by  counsel,  having  due  notice,  and  all  the  regular  fonns  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  courts.  It  issues  an  order  and  the  railroad  refuses  to  obey 
it,  and  the  commission;  or  some  party  interested,  has  permission  to  go  to  the  comi; 
and  seek  a  decree  enforcing  that  order,  and  the  court  is  instructed  to  proceed  by 
rather  less  formal  procedure  than  usual,  but  that  does  not  amount  to  much,  and 
the  court  goes  into  it  and  it  declares  it  has  the  right  to  hear  that  case  as  a  new 
case,  and  the  commission's  findings  are  simply  prima  f acne  evidence  of  the  facts  it 
found,  and  they  are  subject,  like  all  prima  facie  evidence,  to  rebuttal.    Very 
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often  railroads  make  a  very  different  showing  before  the  courts  from  the  one  they 
made  before  the  commission — set  np  a  new  defense — and  it  has  been  very  difficult, 
practically  impossible,  to  get  the  commission's  decrees  enforced.  The  courts  are 
not  experts  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  and  the  members  of  the  commission 
are.  They  might  be  much  better  experts  than  some  of  them  are  if  they  were 
selected  with  more  care,  but  by  keeping  them  there  a  long  time  they  necessarily 
become  better  acquainted  with  transportation  matters  than  the  courts,  and  when 
they  find  anything  it  should  be  final,  unless  the  courts  should  decide  to  send  it 
back  to  them  and  ask  them  to  hear  further  evidence  on  particular  jjoints,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  ought  to  be  insisted  upon.  If  it  can  not  be  obtained  in  its 
fullness,  we  ought  to  take  what  we  can  get  rather  than  go  on  as  we  are.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  commission's  power  to  name  rates.  That  s€;ems  to  be  a 
proper  thing,  but  if  it  can  not  be  obtained  I  would  prefer  to  get  as  near  that  as 
we  can.  Try  it  and  trust  to  the  future  for  remedial  legislation.  There  are  other 
minor  matters  in  which  improvements  might  be  made.  I  do  not  see  much  in  the 
commission's  desire  to  have  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  law  remodeled. 
If  the  rate  is  obnoxious  to  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  and  can  not  be 
reached  by  that  section  it  can  be  under  the  third,  and  I  would  not  cumber  a  new 
law  with  anything  that  is  useless. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L.Harris.)  What  is  the  long  and  short  haul? — ^A.  No  carriers 
shall  be  permitted  to  charge  more  for  a  short  intermediate  haul  than  for  a  longer 
haul  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction,  except  under  dissimilar  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Interpretations  by  court  •  have  made  the  section  practi- 
cally inoperative  by  holding  that  all  differences  and  competition  of  any  character 
can  be  introduced  to  show  dissimilarity  in  the  circumstances  and  conditions. 
For  myself,  I  think  that  is  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  as  it  stood;  the  com- 
mission does  not  think  so.  It  thinks  it  should  be  modified  so  as  to  give  the  com- 
mission power  to  prohibit  a  higher  charge  for  an  intermediate  haul.  That  could 
not  do  any  harm  if  it  could  be  enacted,  but  if  it  arouses  opjK)sition  to  the  legisla- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  it  might  well  be  abandoned.  I  would  insist  very  strongly 
that  the  statistical  agencies  and  all  the  purely  visitorial  functions  of  the  commis- 
sion be  extended  as  much  as  possible.  But  amendments  of  that  character  we 
know  meet  with  much  opposition.  Through  the  statistician  the  commission  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  full  returns.  He  ought  to  have  classified  returns.  For  instance, 
he  gives  a  rate  which  represents  an  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  United 
States.  He  also  gives  that  for  ten  geographical  groups,  which  is  a  good  figure,  but 
it  does  not  mean  very  much.  We  ought  to  have  a  rate  applicable  to  different 
classes  of  traffic.  We  ought  to  know  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  through  busi- 
ness and  local  business,  and  agricultural  products,  perhai)s  on  particular  kinds  of 
ag^cultural  products,  and  on  the  products  of  the  mines,  and  forest  protlucts,  and 
classify  our  statistics  in  order  to  put  more  definite  information  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  to  legislate  and  to  regulate  rates. 

In  connection  with  57  (Government  ownership  of  land  transportation) ,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  recjuires  a  modification  of  what  I  said  in  regard  to  the  (jlovem- 
ment  ownership  of  interstate  railways.  The  question  of  Government  ownership 
of  municipal  transportation  lines  is  very  much  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  possi- 
bilities of  administration  in  municipal  affairs  are  so  much  better  at  present  that 
we  may  well  proceed  to  train  administrators  in  our  better  governed  cities  by 
taking  over  their  transportation  agencies.  I  would  put  the  street  railways  in 
large  cities  on  the  same  plane  as  the  waterworks  and  the  sewerage  system.  I  would 
include  the  telephone  service  and  such  things.  I  think  they  are  proper  subjects  for 
municipal  development,  and  it  is  very  important  also  that  we  should  have  such 
training  schools  for  men  who  are  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  country.  Our 
administration  is  weak  because  we  have  given  it  very  little  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  your  recommendations  for  remedial  legislation  be 
largely  to  increase  the  power  or  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— A.  I  believe,  certainly  and  definitely,  that  we  should  take  the  present 
legislation  as  a  basis,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  most  particulars — in  all  particulars,  with  the  exception  that  the  essential 
thing  is  the  subordination  of  competition,  and  if  we  can  get  that  we  should  make 
such  concessions  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  get  it,  and  every  necessary  conces- 
sion that  can  properly  be  made.  We  should  unite  all  men  who  want  pooling'  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  We  should  get  tnem 
all  together,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  secure  this  legislation  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  ignorant  and  the  dishonest. 

Q.  Would  you  at  some  time  suggest  to  this  commission  more  definitely  your 
views  in  the  line  of  law  that  you  would  recommend? — ^A.  I  would  oblige  the 
commission  in  any  way  possible,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  made  very  definite  reconiincudations  on  that  subject.    I  agree 
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with  the  Interstate  CJommerce  CommiBsion  in  every  particnlar  on  theoretical 
grounds.  On  practical  grounds  I  am  willing  to  make  concessions,  and  I  believe 
the  character  of  these  concessions  are  best  decided  in  the  committees  of  the  two 
Houses.    I  do  not  believe  you  would  gain  anything  by  what  I  might  submit. 

Q.  Have  they  recommended  anything  in  relation  to  uniform  taxation? — A.  That 
is  outside  of  their  province.  There  was  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Congress  in  the  Senate,  by  Senator  CuUom,  a  bill  which  is 
understood  to  contain  the  wishes  of  the  commission.  At  the  time  that  was 
introduced  pooling  was  left  out.  Mr.  Morrison  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  com- 
missioners. I  think  at  the  present  time  if  they  drew  one  that  pooling  would  be 
put  in,  but  even  then  it  was  understood  they  were  quite  willing  that  the  provision 
in  the  Patterson  bill  might  be  added.  I  think  I  am  stating,  in  this  particular,  the 
views  of  the  commission,  although  I  do  not  represent  them  in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  noticed  tnat  the  Senate  has  abandoned  all 
the  remedial  legislation  proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  antiscalpers'  bill? — A.  I  knew  that  it  had  been  done. 

Q.  E^es  there  seem  to  be  much  hope  of  getting  anything? — A.  There  has  been 
disagreement  among  the  railroads  as  to  what  concessions  they  were  willing  to 
make  in  regard  to  legislation,  and  I  think  that  has  stood  in  the  way.  Those 
differences  have  almost  disappeared.  It  is  understood  that  one  prominent  railroad 
sent  its  agents  here  and  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Patterson  bill  when  it  was 
thought  it  might  come  tp  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that  is  true.  There 
have  been  very  unfortunate  differences  of  that  kind  among  the  railroads  on 
account  of  the  demand  for  substantial  changes  in  the  other  portions  of  the  law. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  railroad 
people  themselves  to  unite  in  favor  of  legislation.  Of  course,  if  you  get  the  legis- 
lation you  have  not  got  the  pools,  and  have  no  great  certainty  that  you  willbe 
able  to  get  them,  but  we  hope  that  the  various  financial  interests  will  concentrate 
their  influence  in  such  sha^)e  as  to  prevent  further  competition  where  pools  are 
practical.  This  (pooling)  is  not  a  panacea;  it  is  not  a  remedy  that  is  going  to  cure 
everything,  and  it  is  not  a  remedy  that  is  going  to  prevent  discrimination 
altogether,  but  I  believe  it  is  going  to  prevent  much  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  railroads,  it  is  believed  that  the  only  altogether 
just  method  of  taxing  the  railroads  is  to  tax  the  net  earnings.  Of  course,  3  that 
means  is  adopted,  some  method  by  which  net  earnings  on  interstate  business  can 
be  separated  from  net  earnings  of  State  business  must  be  adopted.  That  involves 
statistical  agencies,  probably  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  May  that  in  many  States  require  amendments  to 
the  constitutions? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  generally  the  custom  in  the  Western  States  to 
attempt  to  tax  railroads  on  gross  receipts? — A.  Several  States  tax  them  on  gross 
receipts. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  between  taxation  by  the  National  Government 
and  by  the  States? — A.  Yes;  of  course.  Grave  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  a 
uniform  system,  on  account  of  limitations  in  our  State  constitutions.  A  great 
many  of  our  States  have  distrusted  their  legislators,  so  that  they  have  tried  to  tie 
them  up  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  of  that 
practice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Why  do  you  think  that  railroad  property  should  be 
taxed  on  net  earnings? — A.  The  tax  on  the  property  of  a  railroad  seems  to  be  an 
impracticable  tax  on  account  of  its  character  and  on  account  of  the  relation  of 
the  franchise  to  its  visible  property,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  double  tax,  if  you 
attempt  to  reach  personalty  also  and  tax  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  hands  of  their 
owners.  It  may  promote  such  things  as  are  suggested,  where  New  Jersey  was 
aole  to  tax  terminals  and  thus  tax  the  i)eople  in  other  States.  A  tax  on  gross  earn- 
ings is  objectionable  because  it  may  make  it  of  advantage  to  the  railroad  to  main- 
tain high  rates  and  a  smaller  total  of  ^oss  earnings  than  if  they  were  not  taxed. 
That  is  purely  a  mathematical  question.  It  may  enable  a  railroad  to  obtain  a 
larger  net  income  by  maintaining  high  rates  and  doing  a  small  business  with 
a  lower  x)ercentage  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings  than  by  doing  a  larger 
business  at  lower  rates  with  a  greater  total  of  earnings  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  e'xpenses  to  the  gross  returns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  the  same  rule  of  taxation  should  apply 
to  the  farm,  the  mill,  and  the  factory? — A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  believe  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  constituting  homogeneous  property;  they  are  employed  for  such 
different  puri>oses.  I  would  favor  a  general  real  estate  tax.  I  believe  it  would 
be  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to  get  rid  of  all  taxes  on  personal  prop- 
erty as  such.  They  be^^r  moat  heavily  on  the  localities  where  there  is  the  least 
personal  proi)erty .    I  think  the  lab(  n-  commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  shown 
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that  conclusively  in  a  very  elaborate  study.  I  think  it  is  true  also  in  Ohio.  The 
tax  has  been  very  disadvantageous  to  the  farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  you  exclude  improvements  from  taxation? — 
A.  No;  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  single-tax  theory?-rA.  Not 
as  that  word  is  used.  I  do  not  propose  that  as  the  only  tax,  either,  so  far  as  the 
general  property  tax  goes.  I  would  not  have  that.  I  would  substitute  for  that  a 
general  real  estate  tax  and  other  tax.  If  street  railroads  continue  to  be  operated 
independently  in  our  cities,  I  would  have  a  franchise  tax;  and  I  certainly  should 
not  do  away  with  internal-revenue  taxation.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  means  of 
taxation,  and  easily  collected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  difference,  in  your  opinion,  between  the  two 
methods  due  to  the  relation  of  the  property  to  be  taxedi^to  the  public? — ^A.  The 
distinction  in  the  method  of  treatment,  you  mean?  If  you  mean  tnat,  I  would  say 
it  is  in  the  relation  which  the  proi;)erty  Dears  to  the  man  who  owns  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  same  methods  of  taxation  should  apply  to  the  farm,  the 
mill,  and  the  factory  that  apply  to  railroad  property? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  belief  on  that  point  founded  on  the  relationship  which  the  public 
bears  to  the  property  to  be  taxed? — A.  Both  on  that  and  the  relation  which  the 
property  has  to  other  capital;  that  is,  products  employed  for  the  creation  of  other 
products.  The  criterion  for  a  tax,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ability  of  the  man  called 
upon  to  pay  it;  that  may  be  one  thing  to  a  farmer  with  a  small  farm,  finding  it 
difficult  to  earn  wages  for  himself,  let  alone  any  interest  on  his  capital,  and  a  very 
different  thing  to  the  owner  of  a  very  productive  factory,  who  is  perhaps  the 
owner  of  a  patent,  or  in  some  other  way  able  to  obtain  a  monopoly  price  lor  his 
goods.  He  should  be  taxed  very  differently.  I  should  say  that  a  tax  which  would 
adjust  itself  to  an  income  is  a  proper  tax;  but  that  is  not  an  income  tax,  because 
incomes  are  different.  If  you  nave  an  income  derived  from  investments,  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  I  have  an  income  obtained  from  delivering  public  lectures,  they  are 
very  different.  Yours  is  permanent;  mine  depends  upon  my  health,  conduct,  and 
various  other  things,  and  I  should  not  be  taxed  as  high  on  mine  as  you  on  yours: 
and  I  think  that  excludes  a  nondifferentiated  income  tax — ^if  that  character  of 
analysis  were  carried  out  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 

In  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  agriculture,  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  great 
difficulty,  and  one  fruitful  cause  of  complaint  against  the  railroads,  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  our  public-land  system  induced  producers  to  ^o  beyond  the 
region  of  profitable  production.  They  were  lured  by  asystem  which  appealed  to 
the  land  hunger  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  called  them  out  there,  and  they 
have  had  a  loss  to  divide  and  not  a  profit.  The  railroads  themselves  were  taken 
out  there  by  land  grants  which  were  uneconomic,  and  many  of  the  evils  were 
produced  by  bringing  producers  where  producers  should  not  have  gone  for  gen- 
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I  :iave  a  very  strong  belief  that  the  great  difficulty  with  the  farmer,  aside  from 
that  I  have  indicated,  is  that  the  farmer  constitutes  an  industrial  class  by  himself . 
The  Western  farmer  particularly  has  been  lured  out  there,  and  society  is  rather 
responsible  for  his  being  there  and  must  pay  the  penalty  in  hearing  his  complaints 
ana  in  finding  some  way  to  make  things  easier  for  him.  The  other  difficulty  of 
the  farmer  is  the  lack  of  organization — the  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  own  industry — 
and  what  can  be  done  is  in  the  line  of  the  work  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  doing  now.  It  is  a  general  bureau  of  information  for  the  fanners,  and  it 
should  study  market  conditions  statistically,  as  it  does  scientific  methods  of  agri- 
culture, and  bring  all  those  facts  and  methods  home  to  the  farmer  in  the  plainest 
possible  way,  and  help  liim  in  every  practical  way.  It  should  be  to  the  farmer 
what  the  associations  of  bankers  and  the  railroad  associations  and  all  those  other 
things  are  to  industries  in  which  individuals  have  the  power  and  means  of  com- 
bination. I  do  not  mean  combination  to  monopolize  their  product,  but  combina- 
tion to  stiidy  their  business.  Development  lies  along  that  line.  Strengthen  our 
Federal  agencies  and  our  State  agencies.  That  line  of  thought  has  suggested  to 
me  a  study  of  the  effect  of  speculation  in  food  products.  Of  course  I  am  engaged 
on  the  statistical  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  large  portion  of 
our  work  is  to  promulgate  from  time  to  time  estimates  of  crop  conditions,  and  we 
continually  hear  from  farmers  who  tell  us  that  our  work  has  only  been  helpful  to 
the  speculator,  and  I  think  it  has  been  believed  at  times  in  the  Department  that 
that  work  could  not  help  anybody  but  the  speculator  unless  we  were  able  to  put 
our  estimates  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  himself  before  or  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
had  by  the  speculator.  I  hold  that  that  is  utterly  impracticable.  We  can  not 
reach  the  farmers  by  telegraph,  and  speculators,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  the  infor- 
mation by  telegraph.     We  can  post  estimates  in  the  x)ost-offices  and  public  places, 
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as  the  Weather  Bureau  does  its  prognostications,  but  even  that  will  be  after  the 
speculators  have  read  them  in  the  daily  press. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  EUrris.)  Are  you  able  to  get  prospective  views  on  the  crops?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  they  made  monthly? — A.  Yes;  except  during  the 
winter  months.  On  the  10th  of  March  (1899)  we  give  a  report  covering  the  dis- 
tribution— ^that  is  purely  a  statistical  inquiry  that  does  not  relate  to  prospects — 
but  next  month  we  give  our  first  rejwrt  on  prospects  of  winter  grains,  and  from 
then  to  the  time  when  the  grains  are  harvested  we  give  out  estimates  of  the  prob- 
able production.  They  are  not  expressed  in  estimates  of  bushels,  but  in  estimates 
of  percentages  of  a  normal  crop;  out,  as  I  said,  it  has  often  been  suggested  that 
these  reports  are  oply  beneficial  to  the  speculators,  and  the  Department,  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Morton,  I  believe,  thought  that  the  onlj  way  to  make 
them  beneficial  was  to  put  them  in  the  farmers*  hands.  The  statistical  study  of 
grain  prices  for  a  very  extended  period  will  show,  however,  a  smaller  difference 
now  between  harvest  prices  and  the  price  in  early  spring,  before  the  new  crop 
becomes  available,  ohan  there^was  35,  40,  or  50  years  ago;  and  the  reason  of  that 
is  the'  creation  of  exchanges  where  there  is  a  continual  market.  The  speculator 
also  has  a  definite  function  in  the  way  of  bein^  an  expert  estimator  of  the  prob- 
able value  per  unit  of  quantity  of  the  succeeding  crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  you  get  accurate  information  in  regard  to  crop 
prospects  in  the  various  States? — A.  We  have  a  very  elaborate  system  of  corre- 
spondence; we  have  about  60,000  correspondents  who  furnish  volimtary  reports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  it  all  very  much  a  matter  of  guess? — ^A.  They  are  mostly 
farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Township  correspondents? — A.  Yes.  I  think  the  esti- 
mates we  give  are  generally  good.  It  surprised  me  4  years  ago,  when  I  first  com- 
menced to  handle  the  thing,  how  much  care  and  intelligence  they  put  in  it  for 
nothing. 

The  man  who  buys  grain  performs  a  function  in  distributing.  He  is  a  capital- 
ist. Several  of  them  get  together  in  an  exchange;  they  consider  all  the  conditions 
they  can  find — ^the  more  the  better — and  they  estimate  the  prospective  value  of 
the  crop,  and  the  investor  who  distributes  his  purchases  over  different  systems  of 
road  profits  by  their  knowledge.  No  matter  how  depraved  speculators  may  be— 
practical  gamblers — they  want  to  get  all  the  facts  they  can  ootain,  and  if  we  get 
out  tiie  report  and  it  does  not  reach  anybody  but  these  men,  if  it  removes  indefi- 
niteness  it  removes  some  of  the  difference  between  the  harvest  price  and  the 
price  when  the  product  is  marketed,  and  that  benefits  the  farmer. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  grain  dealers  in  the  grain  centers  have  a  sys- 
tem or  collecting  statistics  that  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Department? — A.  I 
think  not.  I  think  their  system  is  not  worth  much  at  all  except  as  they  are  able  to 
correct  it  every  month  fi*om  what  we  give  them. 

Q.  Do  they  correspond  with  grain  dealers  in  almost  every  town  in  the  United 
States  where  grain  is  sold? — ^A.  I  doubt  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  know  very  much 
about  these  independent  sources  of  information.  To  correspond  with  all  the  grain 
dealers  would  l^  very  exx)ensive,  and  to  tabulate  the  reports  after  they  were 
received  would  be  expensive.  I  think  those  men  are  mostly  men  who  have  been 
in  our  Department  at  one  time  or  another.  I  think  most  of  them  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  grain  trade  and  can  make  shrewd  guesses  without  much  foundation. 

Q.  Are  your  reports  put  in  the  papers? — ^A.  Yes;  given  to  the  Associated 
Press  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  and  telegraphed  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  reach  the  producer?— A.  Yes. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  all  the  great  grain  markets  like 
Chicago' the  price  lists  carry  the  entire  sales  of  the  day — carry  the  entire  visible 
supply  of  grain,  and  that  ev«i  these  reports,  which  are  to  regulate  prices,  are  sup- 
plemented by  private  circulars  by  the  whole  of  these  great  grain  commission  men 
of  the  country?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  information  that  comes  through  these  price  lists,'4;he  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  private  circulars,  comprehend  all  that  needs  to  be  known 
as  to  the  regulation  of  prices? — ^A.  I  should  not  say  that.  I  should  say.  Get  all 
the  facts  you  can.  The  more  you  get  the  better.  The  more  thoroughly  you 
eliminate  the  speculative  element  the  more  accurate  information  is  obtainable, 
and  the  higher  prices  the  farmer  gets. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  stability  of  railroad  rates  is  one  of  the  best  things  the 
farmer  and  producer  can  have? — A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  Fluctuating  rates 
would  be  like  a  fluctuating  tariff. 

Q.  Does  it  give  an  oppoi-tunity  to  the  speculator  and  gambler? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  topic 43,  Part  II  (Increase 
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or  decrease  in  transportation  rates  during  the  past  fifty  years)? — ^A.  I  made  a 
calculation,  and  the  force  under  my  direction  worked  ,for  nearly  a  year  on  this 
little  pamphlet,  and  as  a  result  of  a  most  careful  inquiry,  and  most  conscien- 
tiously performed,  I  think  I  might  say  we  find  that,  measured  in  gold,  the  average 
rate  per  ton  per  mile  throughout  the  United  States  has  declined  from  1.9  cents  m 
1867  to  8  mills  in  1896.  That  is  the  general  average.  Now,  I  want  to  establish 
one  limitation:  I  consulted  every  possible  source  of  information.  This  inquiry 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  care.  We  were  only  able  to  get  these  figures  foV 
about  one-fourth  of  the  railroads  in  the  early  years.  For  the  late  years  the 
figures  represent  all  the  railroads.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  accounting  methods 
had  not  developed  in  1867  to  the  extent  that  permits  us  to  get  these  figures.  The 
legitimate  inference  from  that  is — the  necessary  inference — that  the  accounting 
methods  were  best  developed  on  the  roads  that  did  the  most  business.  The  roads 
that  did  the  most  business  were  the  ones  that  charged  the  lowest  rates.  There- 
fore my  table  does  not  show  the  full  decline  in  rates;  only  shows  part  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  tables  showing  the  decrease  in  f reigl^t  rates,  say  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  per  hundred  pounds  on  agricultural  products? — A.  The  rate  for  rail 
transportation  for  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  Ybrk  in  1858  was  39  cents  nearly — 
38.61  cents  per  bushel.  That  is  in  gold.  In  1897  it  was  12.5  cents  a  bushel.  The 
decline  is  distributed  pretty  evenly  after  1862.  The  rate  was  actually  raised  from 
1858  to  1862.    The  maximum  was  ^.4237,  and  the  decline  since  then  is  pretty  even. 

Q.  Have  you  a  table  showing  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  part  rail  and 
part  water? — A.  That  goes  back  to  1868.  At  that  time  the  rate  was  20.76  cents 
per  bushel,  and  in  1897  it  was  7.37  cents.  In  1867  the  export  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  was  92  cents  in  gold.  The  rate  by  lake  and  canal — I  gave  you  the  rate  by 
lake  and  rail,  but  the  rate  by  lake  and  canal  was  15.95  cents,  and  1  bushel  of 
wheat  would  pay  for  carrying  5.78  bushels  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  In  1897 
the  exi3ort  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  75  cents.  The  rate  by  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Erie  Canal  was  4.35  cents,  and  17.25  bushels  could  be  carried  for  the  price 
of  1  bushel. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  for  general  farm  products,  such  as  beef,  pork,  and  com? — 
A.  I  can  give  you  meats.  The  clas.sification  varies  very  greatly.  Most  of  the 
farm  products  are  in  the  lower  classes.  The  rate  on  packed  meats  from  Cincin- 
nati to  New  York  by  rail  was  4.88  cents  in  1868  per  100  pounds;  in  1897  it  was 
26  cents.  The  rate  on  dressed  beef  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  rail  has  declined 
from  81  cents  per  hundred  in  1872  to  45  cents  in  1897.  The  rate  on  sheep — ^live 
cattle  from  61  cents  in  1879  to  30  cents  in  1897;  that  on  hogs  from  45  cents  in  1879 
to  30  cents  in  1897;  that  on  cattle  from  47  cents  in  1879  to  28  cents  in  1897.  I  have 
never  known  a  substantial  advance  in  rates  on  agricultural  products  except  in  the 
single  case  where  they  put  back  in  1890  a  portion  of  the  reduction  which  was 
made  in  view  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Western  com  producers  in  the 
former  year. 

Q.  Taking  the  roads  west  of  the  Missouri,  has  there  been  a  decline  also  since 
those  roads  were  constructed? — A.  I  will  give  you  some  illustrations.  The  average 
rate  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  in  1870  was  3.194  cents  per  ton  per 
mile;  in  1897  it  was  0.617.  The  average  rate  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  per 
ton  per  mile  has  declined  from  3.596  cents  in  1869  to  0.962  cents  in  1897. 

I  will  give  you  an  instance  in  the  South:  The  Louisville  and  NashviDe  Railroad, 
3.007  cents  in  1867,  and  0.791  cents  in  1897.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  obtained  2.376  cents  in  1865,  and  1.008  cents  in  1897. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  investigated  how  our  freight  rates  here 
compare  with  foreign  countries? — ^A.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  comparisons  of 
that  kind  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cnaracter  of  the  traffic. 

Q.  My  impression  is  that  our  rates  are  very  much  cheaj^er;  is  that  correct? — A. 
The  average  length  of  haul  in  this  country  for  a  ton  of  freight  is  125  miles,  and 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  it  must  be  very  much  less.  They  would  have 
higher  rates,  of  course.  The  rate  x>er  ton  per  mile  should  decrease  with  the  length 
of  haul,  and  those  comparisons  are  unsatisfactory.  Our  rates  are  lower  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Q.  Have  you  the  Southern  down  there  as  a  system? — A.  As  a  system?  In  all 
these  comparisons  we  were  compelled  to  use  the  road  now  operating  under  that 
name  and  the  smaller  road  operating  then;  for  instance,  this  comparison  of  the 
Chica;jo,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  should  be  much  more  favorable,  for  in  the  early 
days  they  operated  only  a  small  line  in  Wisconsin,  I  believe,  and  ran  through  a 
smaller  part  of  country  than  is  occupied  by  their  line  now. 

I  have  here  the  Georgia  Railroad,  which  obtained  3.552  cents  in  1866,  and  1.112 
cents  in  1897,  per  ton  per  mile.  Here  is  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  which  obtained 
2.695  cents  in  1870,  and  only  0.446  cents  in  1897. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  figured  in  gold?— A.  All  the  figures  in  this 
pamphlet  are  in  gold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  information  relating  to  the  South  Carolina  rail- 
ways?— ^A.  Yes;  I  have  the  South  Carolina  Railway  as  far  back  as  1872.  It 
secured  3.254  cents  in  1872,  and  1.160  cents  in  1897.  I  have  some  comparisons  of 
passenger  rates,  if  you  care  to  have  me  put  them  in. 

Q.  Do  they  show  about  the  same  decline? — A.  Not  so  much  decline.  The  devel- 
opment there  has  been  in  the  character  of  the  service.  You  go  faster  and  safer, 
and  you  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  figures  you  have  given  on  rates  in  1897  show 
that  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  on  some  of  the  Western  roads  was 
still  cheai)er  than  between  New  York  and  Chicago?  The  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
I  believe,  was  $.006. — A.  1  was  giving  you  general  averages  on  all  their  business. 
Even  then  I  think  that  would  hardly  hold  true.  I  thmk  that  grain  rate  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  and  the  other  rates  dependent  upon  it  on  the  jiercentage 
system,  which  makes  nearly  all  the  rates  throughout  the  country  on  grain  depend- 
ent upon  it,  is  one  of  the  lowest  rates,  outside  of  some  of  the  rates  on  bituminous 
coal.  It  is  one  of  the  lowest  rates  for  railway  transportation.  This  year  it  has 
been  extremely  low. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  effect  of  so-called  com  and  cotton 
gambling? — A.  I  tried  to  take  that  up  a  little  while  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  eliect  of  speculation  is  to  even  prices,  to  approximate  the  harvest  price  to 
the  price  at  the  time  the  crop  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  in  that  way  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  farmer.  Of  course  when  it  takes  such  abnormal  forms  as  it  did  last  j^ear 
for  a  period  it  will  be  detrimental,  but  that  is  an  evil  which  must  be  borne  occa- 
sionaUy  for  the  sake  of  the  general  benefit. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  its  effect  upon  prices  for  the  world? — A. 
None  at  all,  unless  it  is  to  average  them. 

Q.  Where  are  the  prices  of  farm  products  fixed? — A.  Fixed  at  the  point  where 
the  marginal  increment  of  the  necessary  supply  is  produced.  The  man  to  whom 
it  costs  the  most  to  produce — he  who  contributes  the  last  amount  that  is  required 
to  make  up  the  entire  supply  demanded  by  the  world — fixes  the  price.  If  he  did 
not  get  his  cost  of  production  he  would  go  out  of  business,  and  the  price  would 
have  to  l>e  raised  until  he  was  brought  back  into  business.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
general  tendency.  Occasionally  some  fellow  is  producing  below  the  margin  of 
profitable  production. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  As  produce  centers  do  Liverpool,  New  York,  or 
Chicago  fix  the  prices? — A.  It  is  fixed  in  Liverpool,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
It  is  the  Liverpool  price  which  makes  up  the  cost  of  production,  but  in  the  long 
run  that  price  must  pay  for  the  producing  of  the  last  increment  of  the  supply. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  selling  options  misleads  the  merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  in 
that  way  makes  rates  or  raises  the  price  without  relation  to  the  amount  of  prod- 
uce; is  there  any  foundation  for  that? — A.  It  may  be  true  temporarily,  but  the 
merchant  in  Liverpool  who  is  liable  to  be  misled  does  not  survive.  He  goes  out 
of  business,  and  a  more  sophisticated  merchant  takes  his  place. 

Q.  Do  supply  and  demand,  after  all,  regulate  it? — A.  I  believe  that  is  so. 


Washington,  D.  C,  4pn7  is,  1899, 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  E.  E.  CLAEK, 

Orand  chief  condiictor,  Ord(>r  of  Railtcay  Conductors;  and  chairman  of  Vie 
executive  committee  of  the  Federation  of  Americaii  Railway  Employees. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m. ,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark, 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  testified. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  your 
official  relation  with  railroad  organizations. — A.  E.  E.  Clark,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
grand  chief  conductor.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Federation  of  American  Railway  Employees. 

Q.  How  large  a  per  cent  of  railroad  conductors  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  in  your  organization? — A.  Our  membership  is  at  the  present  time  about  22,700; 
I  say  about;  it  does  not  vary  over  50  from  that.  We  have  probably  1 ,200  mem- 
bers in  Canada  and  800  or  350  in  Mexico.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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report,  in  good  times,  on  our  railways  about  24,000  conductors  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

<^.  Your  association  having  answered  the  topical  jpian  of  inquiry  on  transx>or- 
tation  pretty  fully,  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  it  up  and  see  if  there  is  any 
special  topic  in  it  that  you  would  care  to  speak  about  now. — A.  I  will  simply  say 
that  when  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  us  we  arranged  to  answer  it 
concisely,  and,  as  we  thought,  comprehensively,  in  a  written  communication, 
which  we  filed  with  the  commission,  and  naturally  we  incorporated  in  that  what 
we  thought  was  important,  and  what  we  specially  cared  to  state,  and  I  am  here  to- 
day in  answer  to  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission .  I  do  not 
think  that  I  could  with  any  advantage,  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  commission, 
take  this  plan  up,  because  it  would  be  a  rei)etition  of  what  we  have  already  said. 
I  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  the  commission  to  answer  any  questions  the  com- 
mission cares  to  ask. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  conductors?— A.  It  is  a 
very  aimcult  thing  to  state  what  the  usual  hours  are.  The  average  number  of 
hours  on  duty  for  conductors  at  the  present  time, are  considerably  shorter  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  brought  about  by  the  demand  for  more  and  more  rapid 
transit  of  freight.  Freight  trains  run  cars  daily  faster  than  they  did,  consequently 
the  number  or  hours  on  duty  is  shortened.  Again,  as  influencing  the  situation, 
the  general  disposition  of  railroad  companies  is  to  lengthen  the  distance  of  the 
run,  and  where  this  has  been  done  tiie  number  of  hours  are  approximately  the 
same. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  length  of  the  run? — A.  The  general  basis  of  pay  is  by 
the  mile. 

Q.  Is  there  any  serious  complaint  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  work  of  railway 
conductors  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no  serious  complaint  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  might  say  no  complaint  at  any  time  unless  in  the  time  of 
great  rush  of  business,  where  business  is  so  heavy  that  it  necessitates  keeping 
motive  power  and  cars  moving  all  the  time,  and  naturally  railroad  companies  in 
times  or  that  kind  desire  to  put  on  as  few  new  men  as  possible,  because  the  more 
new  men  put  on  they  feel  the  more  possibility  of  accident;  they  rather  depend  on 
the  old  men,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  disposition  to  keep  them  going  too  long. 

Q.  If  you  make  extra  runs  you  make  extra  pay  in  those  busy  seasons?— A.  Yes; 
and  I  may  say  it  is  conceded  by  the  managements  of  the  roads  that  tbey  do  not 
want  men  to  work  beyond  their  physical  ability,  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that 
our  agreements  with  companies  provide  that  after  a  man  has  been  on  duty  16 
hours  he  may  demand  8  hours  rest;  that  does  not  mean  if  he  is  delayed  by  acci- 
dent; nor  can  a  man  demand  rest  in  the  middle  of  a  division. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  understand  that  some  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  are  adopting  a  policy  of  refusing  employment  to  men  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  30  years,  no  matter  how  much  experience  they  have  had  in  the  rail- 
road business.  Can  you  give  the'commission  any  information  on  that  subject? — 
A.  There  seems  to  be  growing  up  at  the  present  time  a  general  disx)osition  among 
railroads  to  establish  certain  rules  limiting  the  employment  of  men.  Some  com- 
panies provide  that  they  will  not  hire  a  man  as  brakeman  or  fireman  who  is  past 
a  certain  age.  Some  of  them  put  it  as  low  as  28,  and  some  roads  have  a  limit  as 
high  as  40  years  of  age.  They  direct  their  subordinate  officials  who  have  the 
employment  of  men  to  refuse  employment  to  men  who  are  past  this  age,  and  of 
course  the  subordinates  have  no  choice  but  to  carry  it  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — A.  The  only  reason  I 
ever  heard  assigned  by  railway  officials  was  that  they  had  a  large  number  of  men 
gi'owing  old  in  their  service,  and  that  there  was  a  moral  obligation,  I  think,  to 
take  care  of  those  men  by  furnishing  some  sort  of  employment  for  those  who  had 
grown  too  old  to  follow  in  the  capacity  they  were  employed.  If  they  hired  a 
man  of  20  years  of  age  and  had  no  Dad  luck  they  might  expect  to  get  30  years  of 
service  out  of  him  by  the  time  he  was  50,  where,  if  40,  only  10  years  of  service 
would  be  gotten  out  of  him.  There  may  be  room  for  suspicions  as  to  other  influ- 
ences that  are  at  work  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  justified 
in  expressing  any  suspicions.  We  simply  know  that  is  a  fact,  and  we  tlunk  it  is 
an  unfair  decision. 

Q.  (By  Reprewjntative  Gardner.)  If  you  had  to  express  a  suspicion,  what 
would  you  say?- A.  I  would  say  one  reason  is  that  it  has  the  effect  of  overstock- 
ing the  market  with  (•xi)erienced  men.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  dodge  the  fact 
that  labor  is  governed  more  or  less  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  may  be 
it  is  looked  upon  as  an  infiuence  calculated  to  make  men  extremely  careful  about 
losing  a  position. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  the  brotherhoods  agree  to  the  dismissal  of  their 
members  because  of  old  age? — ^A.  Certainly  not.  If  they  undertook  to  dismiss 
onr  members  because  they  got  to  be  40  years  of  age  we  would  take  care  of  that.  It 
is  where  they  are  dismissed  for  something  else,  or  out  of  a  position,  i)erhaps 
resigned  a  position  2  or  8  years  ago;  when  they  try  to  go  back  to  work  on  the 
railroads  they  will  not  hire  them. 

Q.  Where  railroad  companies  dismiss  any  of  their  employees  on  the  supposed 
ground  that  they  are  becoming  aged,  is  that  cause  ever  assigned  by  the  companies 
for  such  diconissal? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  this  cause  has 
been  assigned  for  dismissal.  It  is  occasionally  assigned  as  a  cause  for  placing  a 
man  in  some  other  employment.  I  want  to  carry  that  a  little  bit  further.  While 
appreciating  fully  the  ^faculties  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  enactment  of 
any  law,  or  the  effort  to  enforce  any  law,  requiring  a  corporation  or  any  individual 
to  give  employment  to  an^  person  they  do  not  want,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
raih'oad  conipanies  collectively,  by  understanding,  if  no  direct  understanding  can 
be  shown,  adopt  this  policy,  in  the  first  place  it  is  ^oing  to  force  the  organizations 
to  a  more  rigorous,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  arbitrary,  position  in  regard  to  dis- 
missal of  members  for  other  causes,  and,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  collective 
mor^  obligation,  and  I  think  there  is,  I  believe  if  railroad  companies  are  going  to 
say  railroad  employees  who  have  passed  the  age  of  40  shall  not  be  given  employ- 
ment again  in  that  capacity,  that  some  responsibility  for  the  subsistence  and  main- 
tenance of  the  men  who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  the  service  should  attach  to 
the  railroads  or  public,  or  the  railroads  and  public  jointly,  because  men  have  worn 
themselves  out  m  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Suppose  it  was  settled  that  a  railroad  man 
applying  for  a  position  after  a  g^ven  age,  30  years,  would  not  be  given  employ- 
ment, would  not  that  oi;)erate  to  prevent  young  men  from  goin^  into  the  railroad 
service? — A.  It  must  operate  as  a  preventive  of  the  best  quality  of  young  men 

foing  into  the  service.    They  probably  will  have  a  sufficiency  to  fill  vacancies, 
ut  mey  will  not  get  the  same  class  of  ability  that  they  get  now;  can  not,  because 
young  men  wo'nld  have  nothing  to  look  to  in  the  future. 

»  C^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  understand  that  some  railroads  discharge  men  from 
their  employment  or  refuse  emplovment  to  men  who  have  received  some  slight 
injuries;  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  finger,  which  does  not  incapacitate  them  from 
work,  but  the  company  alleges  that  it  does,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  had  received 
a  total  disability.  Can  you  say  anything  about  that?/— A.  Railroad  companies 
are  generally  adopting  much  more  rigid  physical  examination  of  applicants  for 
employment,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  them  refuse  employment  to  a  man 
simply  because  of  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  thumb  or  something  of  that  kind. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  mean  by  that,  employment  in  the  same  class  in 
which  he  received  his  injury,  or  employment  as  watchman  or  in  some  other  posi- 
tion on  the  railroad? — ^A.  I  refer  simply  to  a  man  who  is  out  of  employment  alto- 
gether. The  loss  of  a  finger  does  not  prevent  a  man  satisfactorily  ana  efficiently 
pef orming  the  duties  he  performed  before  that  finger  was  taken  off.  Some  of  the 
most  efficient  trainmen  and  conductors  are  men  who  have  lost  one  or  more  fin- 

fers  from  one  or  both  hands.  It  does  not  oi;)erate  to  prevent  him  performing  his 
uties;  but  if  he  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  position  on  one  road,  and 
goes  to  another  road  for  employment,  they  refuse  him  employment  because  of 
that  physical  disability — the  amputation  of  a  finger.  Now,  naturally,  with  the 
adoption  of  automatic  couplers,  the  percentage  of  the  men  who  will  be  minus 
one  or  two  fingers  will  be  smaller  than  in  years  gone  by. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  could  be  the  reason  for  refusing 
employment  because  a  man  lost  a  finger? — A.  I  think  it  is  carrying  to  an  absurd 
extremity  the  ideas  that  have  been  advanced  by  some  of  the  railroad  companies' 
surgeons.  They  claim  to  know  of  instances  where  men  have  secured  employ- 
ment, and  later,  as  a  result  of  some  slight  or  possibly  imaginary  accident,  nave 
established  a  claim  against  the  company  for  damages  on  account  of  physical 
injuries  received,  and  that  after  the  collection  of  those  damages  the  same  man 
has  gone  to  some  remote  part  of  the  country  and  secured  employment  from  some 


other  railroad  company,  and  done  the  same  thing  there. 

J.  rBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Aa 
disability. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harrts.)  For  the  same  accident  there? — A.  For  the  same 


Q>.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Can  that  be  true  in  the  case  of  lost  finger? — 
A.  No;  they  adopt  a  plan  of  physical  examination.  The  lost  finger  is  something 
on  its  face  and  can  be  recorded  and  shown  when  men  enter  their  employ.  These 
minor  injuries,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  finger,  have  never  been  considered  serious 
things  by  train  men.    If  a  man  had  that  misfortune  and  the  company  paid  his 
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wages  while  laid  np  he  has  been  perfectly  willing  to  sign  a  release;  bnt  if  the  loss 
of  a  finger  is  going  to  operate  against  his  securing  employment  elsewhere  the 
same  as  if  he  lost  a  hand  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  the  same  liability  should 
not  attach  to  the  company  in  whose  service  he  received  the  injury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  your  opinion,  is  a  conductor  50  years  of  age  as  efficient 
as  one  25  years  of  age? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  assuming  a  man  of  50  years  is  physically 
all  right — in  good  health — I  think  he  is  a  better  conductor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Experience  makes  him  a  better  conductor? — A.  Ought 
to;  he  has  had  experience,  and  he  has  a  fount  of  knowledge  he  has  gathered  in  that 
way  which  is  of  inestimable  value  in  time  of  emergency.  He  is  a  more  conserva- 
tive man  and  takes  less  chances  than  a  yoimg  man  would. 

Q.  So  that  a  conductor  that  has  had  experience  and  has  passed  30  years  of  age 
is  as  valuable  or  more  valuable  to  the  railroad  service  than  a  man  under  30?— A.  I 
think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  they  apply  30  years  as  a  limit  to  conductors?— A. 
Some  roads  do.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  they  decline  to  hire  a  man  past  30  years 
of  age. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  here  a  magazine  article  on  the  question  of  black- 
listing, which  seems  to  show  pretty  conclusively  that  it  has  been  practiced  exten- 
sively by  railroads  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any 
light  on  that  subject? — A.  I  can  not  give  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  par- 
ticular points  in  the  case  in  nund.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it.  I  liad  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  th^  case.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  has  been  indulged  in  a 
good  deal  in  years  gone  by.  I  have  in  mind  one  case  that  happened  to  one  of  our 
members  in  the  State  of  Florida.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Line  Railroad  as  a  conductor.  He  was  offered  a  position  on 
another  railroad,  which  he  thought  was  more  advantageous  to  him  than  the  one 
he  had,  and  he  asked  to  be  relieved  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  take  this  new  posi- 
tion. The  company  did  not  show  any  disposition  to  release  him;  in  fact,  required 
him  to  go  out  and  continue  several  days  after  he  wanted  to  be  released,  and  he 
finally  was  required  to  take  his  run  down  to  a  place  called  Palm  Beach,  down  at 
the  south  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  he  did  so,  and  there  he  quit,  insisting  on  being  ^ 
released.  He  went  to  the  other  railroad  and  was  employed  as  a  conductor,  was 
sent  out  to  learn  the  road,  as  we  term  it  (they  send  a  man  out  to  learn  the  road 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so),  and  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
East  Coast  Line  a  day  or  two  or  three  thereafter  wrote  a  letter  to  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  road  that  had  employed  him,  advising  him  not  to  employ  the  man, 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  letter  he  let  him  go,  would  not  give  him  employment. 
He  brought  suit  against  the  Florida  East  Coast  Line  in  the  State  courts  of  Florida 
and  secured  and  collected  damages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  he  give  sufficient  notice  of  his  intention  ta 
leave? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  that  case?^^A.  There  is  no  written  rule;  a  week  or  10 
days  is  always  considered  reasonable.  Wherever  I  have  known  of  a  rule  of  that 
kind  being  established,  it  has  been  10  days.  I  might  add  here  that  I  think  the 
practice  or  blacklisting  has  been  very  materially  reduced  by  the  enactment  of 
laws,  state  and  national,  against  it.  I  do  not  think  blacklisting  is  indulged  in  to 
any  p:eat  extent.  The  practice  generally  adopted  now  by  railroad  companies  is 
to  give  a  man  a  service  letter  when  he  leaves  their  service,  stating  when  he 
entered,  in  what  capacity  employed,  what  date  he  left,  and  reasons  for  leaving. 
Of  course  their  reasons  are  very  often  stated  in  the  words  "unsatisfactory 
service/*  which  may  mean  one  of  a  hundred  things. 

Q.  TBy  Representative  Gardner.  )  The  statement  has  been  made  to  me  by  an 
ex-railroad  employee  here  in  Washington  that  he  was  discharged  from  the  ser>ace 
of  a  company  and  received  a  very  good  letter,  one  strongly  recommending  him — 
everything  he  could  ask  for — and  that  he  went  from  company  to  company,  and 
his  letter  never  availed;  that  the  explanation  was  that  it  was  written  on  paper 
containing  a  watermark  or  other  sign  agreed  upon  by  the  companies  as  a  black- 
list. Do  you  know  of  anything  of  that  kind?— A.  Nothing  but  rumors.  I  know 
of  one  instance  that  happened  a  few  years  ago,  since  my  official  connection  with 
this  organization.  I  investigated  the  case  personally  and  found  out  where  a 
division  superintendant  gave  an  employee  leaving  his  service  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation as  you  say,  commending  him  highly,  and  recommending  him  to  his 
employers,  ana  at  the  same  time  I  know  that  same  man  was  on  the  blacklist  of 
that  company.    It  is  a  very  large  system. 

<^.  He  was  prevented  by  the  blacklist  and  not  by  the  letter  of  recommendation. 
This  gentleman  claimed  that  this  letter  of  recommendation  was  in  itself  a  black- 
list.— A.  I  have  heard  that  statement  made,  but  I  never  found  any  evidence  of  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  pretty  well-established  cus- 
tom among  railroad  officials  providing  for  temporary  suspension  of  employees  for 
some  wrong  or  supposed  wrong  they  may  have  committed  in  their  work? — ^A. 
That  used  to  be  practically  tmiversal,  but  I  think  we  may  safely  say  now  that  on 
the  majority  of  the  roads — ^that  is,  a  majority  of  the  mileage  of  the  country — what 
is  called  the  Brown  system  of  discipline,  or  modification  of  it,  is  in  force,  which  is 
pu'iishment  without  suspension.  They  keep  records  of  men — all  sorts,  the  merit 
and  demerit  entries — ^in  a  book.  Instead  of  Busx>ending  men  from  service  with 
loss  of  pay,  they  enter  up  10  days' suspension  against  him,  and  for  some  meri- 
torious act  they  give  him  a  credit  mark:,  and  6  months  good  record  will  erase  10 
days'  suspension,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the  record  of  tne  men  in  that  way  and 
prevent  tne  loss  of  employment;  and  it  also  prevents  the  necessity  of  keeping  so 
many  men  on  the  extra  list  to  take  the  place  of  men  temporarily  suspended;  and 
the  employee  who  is  guilty  of  a  minor  offense  is  reprimanded  and  is  informed  that 
an  entry  is  made  agamst  his  record,  and  he  goes  on  with  his  work,  and  when  they 
receive  a  certain  number  of  demerit  marks — ^reach  a  certain  maximum— or  when 
the  record  is  such  as  to  justify  dismissal,  dismissal  follows. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  outline  the  old  plan  of  suspension?— A.  The  old  plan  of 
suspension  was,  when  a  man  was  Ruilty  of  a  minor  offense  or  oversight,  they  sim- 
ply suspended  him  from  duty;  he  lost  his  pay  for  10,  20,  80,  40,  50,  or  CO  days. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  punished  who  was  not 
guilty?— A.  Oh,  yes;  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  change  from  that  system  to  the  present  system  as  being 
an  advantage  to  members  of  your  brotherhood? — ^A.  I  regard  it  so;  yes.  It  is  so 
generally  accepted  by  our  brotherhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  can  you  say  as  to  betterment  that  has  resulted 
from  your  organization;  something  of  the  condition  of  conductors  before  you  had 
an  organization  and  since?— A.  Since  our  organization  really  assumed  the  position 
of  a  labor  organization,  and  took  up  questions  of  relations  of  members  with  their 
employers,  which  commenced  in  1890,  the  wages  of  conductors  on  practically  all  of 
the  railroad  mileage  west  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  have  been  increased  from  5  to  25  per  cent; 
their  hours  of  labor  have  been  lessened,  conditions  of  employment  have  been  im- 
proved, they  are  paid  for  excess  hours  or  overtime,  as  we  term  it,  which  they  were 
not  paid  for  befor<),  and  the  positions  are  more  stable;  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  east  of  there,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  done  in  that  same  direction, 
but  not  so  much— not  quite  so  general.  The  New  England  States  have  more  stable 
conditions  than  the  western  roads,  and  arrangements  haveboen  such  as  to  make  it 
very  pleasant  for  the  employees.  They  make  an  effort  to  get  a  man  home  as 
much  as  possible,  instead  of  giving  him  a  long  run  away  from  home,  keeping  him 
away  two,  three,  or  four  days.  They  make  tne  runs  short,  so  that  they  are  nome 
for  everything  except  their  ainner,  and  the  rates  of  wages  there  are  better  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  work  required  than  in  the  territory  west  and  south 
and  in  Canada. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  promoted  independence  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and 
done  away  with  obsequiousness  of  the  employees  toward  the  employer? — ^A. 
We  think  so.  in  saying  that,  I  do  not  want  to  say  the  organization  has  had  influ- 
ence in  making  them  insubordinate;  at  the  same  time  they  have  never  lost  sight  of 
duties. 

Q.  Have  discharges  for  alleged  causes  been  less  frequent  on  railroads  than  prior 
to  the  time  your  organization  became  influential? — ^A.  Yes;  a  marked  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  attribute  that,  or  any  part  of  that,  to  the 
higner  qualifications  and  standard  of  or^nized  men? — A.  I  think  that  has  some 
effect.  I  think  the  men  have  reached  a  higher  limit  of  excellence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  all  around,  and  I  think  that  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  officials  of  the  organization's  purposes  to  afford  the  men  every  protection 
that  can  be  afforded  them,  is  calculated  to  make  them  much  more  careful  in  mak- 
ing decisions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  know  to  be  the  sentiment  of  organized 
labor  engaged  in  transportation  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — A.  Ordinarily,  I 
might  say,  with  practical  unanimity  the  members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
are  in  favor  of  very  close  restriction  of  immigration.  We  believe  that  this  is  nec- 
essary to  the  best  interests  of  the  workingmen  of  this  country.  We  do  not  feel 
directly  the  effects  of  immigration— that  is,  the  class  of  men  commonly  called  im- 
migrants do  not  come  over  nere  to  get  employment  in  train  and  engine  service  on 
the  railroads — ^but  we  recognize  the  different  branches  or  classes  of  working  people 
in  the  United  States,  as  arranged  in  a  sort  of  a  circuit,  through  which  any  evil 
effects  are  bound  to  be  felt  all  the  way  down;  as,  for  instance  (of  course  I  do  not 
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speak  authoritatively,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  coal  miner,  but  I  simply  make 
this  general  statement) ,  a  few  years  ago  the  coal  miners  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  a  great  deaJ  higher  caliber  of  manhood  than  at  the  present  day.  Now 
yon  mav  take  the  coal  miners  or  any  other  class  of  employees  wno  are  able  to  earn 
reasonable  wages  and  maintain  their  families,  and  who  try  to  live  something  like 
Americans  on^t  to  live,  if  yon  bring  in  foreigners  who  live  and  work  cheai)er,  at 
wages  that  these  men  can  not  work  at  and  live,  yon  crowd  them  out.  The  only 
thing  this  man  can  do  is  to  seek  emplovment  in  the  next  (what,  you  may  say) 
higher  paid  place.  We  can  not  see  how  the  best  i)aid  classes  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  can  help  but  feel  an  interest  in  and  be  affected  by  conditions  that  surround 
and  control  the  very  poorest  paid  classes. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  official  action  on  that  question? — ^A.  No; 
excepting  to  pronounce  in  a  general  way  in  favor  of  restriction  of  immigration. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  nature  of  an  immigration  law 
that  would  be  effective,  in  the  interest  of  our  people?— A.  I  have  my  own  idea. 
The  organization  has  never  pronounced  in  favor  of  any  particular  line. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  about  it? — A.  I  had  to  stay  in  this  country  21  years 
before  I  could  vote.  I  do  not  know  why  anyone  else  coming  here  should  not  do 
the  same.  I  believe  it  is  all  right  to  admit,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  immigrants 
who  make  ^ood  citizens,  who  cast  their  lot  with  this  country,  who  attempt  to  stay 
here  and  raise  their  children  here.  I  do  not  believe  in  admitting  any  who  come 
here  simply  because  conditions  are  better  than  in  the  old  country,  who  live  like 
so  many  swine  and  send  all  their  money  out  of  the  country,  as  a  sreat  many  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  this  commission  were  to  recommend  to  Congress  legisla- 
tion that  would  restrict  immigration,  that  organized  labor  throughout  the  country 
would  support  such  recommendations? — A.  In  my  iudgment  it  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  qualifications  should  be  fixed;  what  standard 
is  necessary? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  define  in  exact  terms  my  idea  of  the 
standard  that  is  necessary;  but  I  can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
Chinese  exclusion  act,  and  while  we  have  a  Chinese  exclusion  act  we  are  admit- 
ting a  whole  lot  more  just  as  bad  as  Chinese.  1  would  put  them  in  a  bunch  and 
put  them  under  the  same  act. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  commission  will  at  some  time  in  the  future,  I  think, 
consider  some  proposed  Dills  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  organizations,  and  I 
will  read  to  you  the  title  of  them;  they  were  submitted  to  the  commission  by  Mr. 
Moseley,  the  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  first  is  a 
proposed  biU  to  require  railroads  to  make  detailed  reports  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission of  every  accident.  Does  your  order  favor  such  a  bill  as  that;  and  what 
have  you  to  say  as  to  what  should  be  embraced  in  such  a  bill?— A.  I  believe  that 
the  public  should  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  railroad 
employee.  We  have  no  Government  railroads  in  this  country,  and  I  can  not  say 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  or  control  of  our  railroads  to  the 
extent  of  controlling  the  operation  of  them,  but  I  believe  employees  are  in  a  sense 
public  servants.  They  serve  the  public  and  the  public  should  have  the  widest 
possible  information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  work.  I  believe  that 
the  question  of  the  injuries  received  by  the  railroad  employees  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral public  interest.  If  we  had  not  been  able  to  show  by  absolutely  reliable  sta- 
tistics the  number  of  men  who  were  killed  and  injured  annually  in  the  railroad 
service  in  the  United  States,  we  never  would  have  secured  the  passage  of  the  law 

Srovidiuff  for  the  use  of  automatic  couplers  and  brakes.  Now  m  view  of  the  con- 
itions  tnat  we  have  before  referred  to,  and  the  effect  that  the  minor  injury 
received  a  few  years  ago  sometimes  has  on  a  man  to-day,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  be  consistent  and  of  very  ^at  value  to  have  all  these  injuries  rejwrted 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  reliable 
statistics  on  that  subject. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  report  do  they  make  in  regard  to  accidents? — A.  They  simply 
report  the  number  injured. 

Q.  Do  they  give  the  cause? — A.  They  give  no  details,  except  that  in  some 
cases  the  number  injured  coupling  cars  are  kept  by  themselves;  that  is,  they  are 
gathered  in  an  independent  g^rpup.  They  say,  "  Injured  by  falling  from  moving 
train,"  but  there  is  nothing  said  as  to  what  caused  the  man  to  fall  from  the  train 
or  what  other  thing  there  was  that  caused  him  to  be** injured  while  making  a 
coupling." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  condition  of  safety  appliances  now?— A. 
As  near  as  we  can  observe  (I  get  it  from  reports  recently  promulgated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  they  are  shaping  themselves  very  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  would  make  from  your  experience? — A. 
Nothing  from  a  national  standpoint.  I  think  that  the  act  we  now  have,  under 
the  extension  that  was  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  our 
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understanding  that  they  will  require  strict  compliance  with  those  provisions, 
would  do  sA\  tnat  is  necessary. 

Q.  Anything  to  complain  of  just  now? — ^A.  No.  It  will  be  necessary  for  some 
States  to  require  the  equipment  of  cars  used  onlv  in  State  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  next  is  a  proposed  bill  to  cover  such  a  case  as  that 
known  as  the  Baugh  case,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  bring  about 
harmony  in  State  and  Federal  decisions. — ^A.  The  case  referred  to  is  one  in  which 
an  injured  employee  brought  suit  against  a  railroad  company  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  case  was  removed  to  the  Federal  courts  and  the  decision  rendered  bv  the 
Federal  courts  was  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  the  decision  that  would  be 
expected  under  the  State  law  or  decision  that  would  have  been  handed  down 
by  the  State  court,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
State  should  conform  to  State  laws. 

Q.  Your  organization  is  in  favor  of  such  a  bill  as  that? — ^A.  Yes;  we  think  that 
is  only  reasonable  and  fair. 

Q.  Another  is  a  prox)osed  employers'  liability  bill. — ^A.  I  think  I  have  outlined 
our  position  on  that  in  regard  to  minor  disabilities  and  the  a^e  limit  fixed  by  the 
railroad  companies.  I  beueve  full  liability  should  attach  to  the  railroad  company 
for  injuries  received  while  in  their  employ  which  are  in  any  sense  attributable 
to  or  the  result  of  improper  equipment,  improper  condition  of  roadbed  or  track, 
negligence,  incompetency,  or  act  of  fellow  employee;  and  I  want  to  supplement 
in  that  regard  what  is  said  in  our  written  answer,  that  a  man  has  no  choice  as  to 
whom  he  works  with.  If  we  take  any  given  railroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
for  instance,  right  out  of  Baltimore  the  trainmaster  employs  the  trainmen.  I,  as 
a  conductor,  am  going  on  that  train;  the  trainmaster  says  who  is  to  go  vnth  me 
as  a  brakeman;  I  have  no  choice  whatever  until  I  have  tried  that  man  and  find 
him  incompetent  and  inefficient;  then  I  can  obpect  to  keeping  him  any  longer.  A 
conductor  has  nothing  to  say  about  what  engmeer  or  fireman  shall  go  out  with 
him.  The  company  has  al]«olute  control  of  these  things,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
emplovee  has  no  choice  whom  he  will  work  with,  that  company  should  be  resrpon- 
sible  for  the  acts  of  its  agents  in  assigning  the  men  and  the  employment  of  the 
men. 

Q.  Another:  Proposed  biU  to  provide  for  blocking  frogs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Territories,  and  on  Government  reservations.  Are  you  familiar  with 
that  bill? — A.  Yes;  and  I  will  be  frank  enough  to  admit  that  the  matter  of  block- 
in^  frogs  is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  some  think  it  to  be,  and  especially  at 
this  time  when  the  general  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  that  are  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers  obviates  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  cars  so  much  to 
couple  and  uncouple.  Where  men  get  caught  in  toe  guard  rail  or  frog,  in  9  cases 
out  of  10  it  is  where  the^  get  in  between  cars  to  uncouple  or  to  couple.  The  pin 
occasionally  gets  stuck  in  the  link,  and  in  trying  to  loosen  it  while  the  cars  are 
moving  a  man  walks  along  with  the  cars  and  unfortunately  walks  into  the  frog, 
falls  down,  and  the  cars  go  over  him;  and  there  have  been  a  great  many  accidents 
of  that  kind.  Now  instead  of  going  in  there  to  pull  that  pin,  with  the  cars 
equipx)ed  with  modem  couplings  ne  stays  at  the  outer  edge  ana  pulls  it  from  the 
comer  of  the  car.  With  the  automatic  coupler  there  is  very  little  occasion  to  step 
in  between  the  cars.  If  he  does  not  have  to  step  in  between  the  rails  he  can  not 
get  stuck  in  the  frog.  The  only  danger  after  these  things  are  completed  will  be 
that  the  men  in  running  across  the  yard  might  possibly  get  stuck  in  them,  but  I 
think  the  chances  are  very  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Have  there  been  any  strikes  of  your  organization  in 
late  years? — A.  Not  since  1898, 1  think  it  was. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  settle  by  conciliation  v«ith  the  managers,  as  a  general  thing, 
your  difficulties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ELennedy.  )  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  think  important  to 
talk  about? — A.  Only  one  thought  that  occurs  to  my  mind;  that  extension  of  time, 
granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  within  which  the  railroads 
should  comply  with  the  safety-appliance  act.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  officers 
of  these  organizations  agreed  to  that  at  the  behest  of  the  railroad  companies,  and 
that  charge  came  from  those  who  have  no  influence  or  any  interest  m  railroad 
matters,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  made  by  any  person  who  was  present  at 
the  meeting  or  who  would  read  the  proceedings  of  the  committee.  These  organ- 
izations seek  in  all  things  to  be  fair.  We  realized  that  some  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies had  been  absolutely  unable  to  comply  with  the  law  within  that  time  and 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  receivers.  A  good  many  got  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
witnout  complying  with  it.  We  opposed  any  extension  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  nulhf ying  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  fact  that  the  request  of  the  rail- 
road companies  for  an  extension  of  time  for  5  years  was  cut  down,  through  our 
Opposition,  to  2  years,  I  think,  speaks  for  itself. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  is  satisfactory,  is  it?— A.  Yes;  it  was  accepted 
y  us  as  a  reasonable  decision  in  the  face  of  conditions  then  existing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Speaking  of  railroads  going  into  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, have  you  covered  that  subject  as  fully  as  you  care  to  in  this  paper? — A.  You 
mean  as  to  conditions  that  put  them  in  the  hands  of  receivers? 

Q.  Any  phase  of  it. — A.  Some  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  and  cases  we 
have  ever  met  have  been  in  connection  with  receiverships,  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  in  some  instances  reduction  in  pay  of  the  men  have  been  undertaken 
immediately  after  a  road  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  which  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  under  any  circumstances  if  they  had  not  exx)ected  the  support 
of  the  Federal  court.  That  was  more  notably  true  of  the  Union  Pacific  (Company 
than  any  other,  excepting  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  the  Northern  Pacific  they 
expected  and  got  the  support  of  the  Federal  court.  In  the  Union  Pacific  they 
expected  and  got  it  so  far  as  the  district  court  was  concerned,  but  the  circuit 
court  set  it  aside. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  think, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  ioea  will  be  generally  accepted.  At  the 
same  time,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  logical  conclusion  is  the  incorporation  of  the  trade 
unions  and  labor  organizations  under  conditions  which  place  them  on  a  fair  basis, 
as  compared  with  incorporations  that  are  for  pecuniary  profit,  or  the  incorpora- 
tions by  which  the  men  are  employed.    I  see  no  serious  otnection  to  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  railway  employees  of 
all  classes  that  are  out  of  employment  at  present  time?~A.  No;  I  should  not  care 
to  make  a  guess  at  that,  because  it  would  be  a  guess  pure  and  simple. 

().  Can  that  information  be  had  by  consulting  the  reports  of  the  railroad  com- 
missioners of  the  different  States? — A.  1  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Can  that  information  be  had  from  any  source?--A.  They  report  the  number 
of  men  employed  at  various  times  both  in  the  State  and  interstate  commerce 
reports,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  the  reports  of  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed. 

State  of  Iowa,  County  of  Linn. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  aU 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

£.  E.  Clark. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  October,  1899. 

Orangb  Sackbtt, 
Notary  Public,  in  and  for  Linn  County,  Iowa. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  20, 1899. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  P.  M.  AETHUE, 

Chrand  chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  P.  M. 
Arthur,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  grand  chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  testified. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  grand  chief 
of  your  organization? — A.  Twenty-five  years  last  February.  Prior  to  that  I  was 
their  auditor.  I  have  been  identified  with  the  organization  from  its  inception. 
It  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  April,  1863.  The  object  of  the  organi- 
zation was  to  promote  the  welfare  and  interests  of  locomotive  engineers,  elevate 
their  standing  and  character  in  society  as  men,  provide  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  their  members,  and  protect  their  labor.  None  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  railroad  men  prior  to  that  time  can  form  any  just 
estimate  of  the  work  of  the  organization.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the 
public  at  large  that  railroad  men  in  the  early  days,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole, 
were  given  to  habits  of  dissipation  and  vice.  Intoxication  was  quite  general; 
habits  were  bad,  whicn  finally  led  up  to  the  formation  of  this  brotherhood  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  men.  That  was  the  primary  object. 
It  is  the  great  mission  of  the  brotherhood.  At  that  time  the  question  ot  wages 
was  not  raised  at  all.  After  awhile  that  question  came  up.  An  effort  had  been 
made  some  10  years  before  the  brotherhood  was  established,  on  a  road  where  I 
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was  employed,  to  obtain  a  slight  increase  of  pay.  At  that  time  the  wages  of 
locomotive  engineers  throughout  the  country  was  $60  a  month,  firemen  $30, 
freight  brakemen  $25,  freight  conductors  $40,  passenger  conductors  $60.  Those 
were  the  almost  uniform  rates  of  pay  for  that  class  of  service  up  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  brotherhood.  After  that  we  appointed  committees  on  the  roads  where 
our  brotherhood  was  established.  They  were  known  as  general  boards  of  adjust- 
ment, whose  duties  were,  if  any  difference  came  up  between  the  company  and 
the  men,  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  facts.  If  they  found  upon  investiga- 
tion that  the  grievances  were  just,  they  waited  upon  the  officers  or  the  road.  If 
they  went  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  general  manager  of  the  road,  and  they 
were  not  satisfied  and  wanted  the  protection  of  the  organization,  they  were 
required  to  send  for  the  chief  executive.  It  was  his  duty  on  receipt  of  the  com- 
munication from  the  committee  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  road  and  seek  a  con- 
ference with  the  general  manager,  and  president  if  necessarv,  and  use  all  honor- 
able means  to  effect  a  i)eaceable  and  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  that 
he  foxmd  existing  between  the  men  and  the  company.  In  nearly  every  case,  with 
few  exceptions  during  my  administration  of  2ft  years,  we  succeeded  in  effecting 
an  amicaole  adjustment,  establishing  what  we  call  written  agreements  between 
the  company  and  the  men;  so  that  to-day  we  have  written  agreements  embodying 
the  rate  of  pay,  the  rules  for  the  government  and  protection  of  the  men,  with  90 
per  cent  of  the  roads  in  the  country.  We  have  succeeded,  through  the  efforts  of 
our  organization,  in  increasing  the  wages  of  locomotive  engineers  f^om  $60  per 
month  to  3^  cents  in  passenger  service,  and  4  cents  in  freight,  per  mile  run.  The 
firemen,  through  their  organization,  increased  their  wages  in  proportion. 

Q.  Please  state  what  constitutes  a  run,  so  that  we  mav  have  a  basis  for 
comparison. — ^A.  A  hundred  miles  or  less  constitutes  a  day'is  work,  8i  cents  in 
passenger  service  and  4  cents  in  freight,  through,  I  might  say,  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  In  the  Southern  States  the  rate  is  3  and  4  for  the  same  class 
of  service.  There  has  always  been  a  difference  between  the  South  and  the  North 
in  that  respect.  One  hundred  miles  or  less  constitutes  a  day's  work;  10  hours  or 
less  constitutes  a  day*s  work.  In  1867  we  established  an  insurance  department. 
It  is  conducted  on  the  assessment  plan;  it  was  patterned  after  the  metropolitan 
police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  that  time.  Through  that  department  we 
nave  paid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  nearly  $8,000,000.  We  issue  four  x>olicies; 
we  may  take  one  of  the  four,  $750,  $1,500,  $3,000,  and  $4,500  is  the  limit.  A  large 
number  of  our  subdivisions  also  have  what  they  call  weekly  beneficial  assessments 
which  pay  $10  and  $12  a  week  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  It  is  a  rare  thing  now 
to  find  a  locomotive  engineer,  a  member  of  our  brotherhood,  who  indulges  in  any- 
thing intoxicating.  The  laws  of  the  organization  prohibiting  it  are  very  strict. 
In  order  to  become  a  member  of  our  brotherhood  a  man  must  be  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,  temperate  habits,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  have  had  1  year's 
experience  as  a  locomotive  engineer.  He  fills  out  an  application,  which  is  referred 
to  an  investigating  committee  which  investigates  into  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  applicant,  and  upon  their  recommendation  he  is  admitted.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  surprise  the  commission,  but,  as  I  have  often  said  it  from  the  public  plat- 
form, I  do  so  to  convince  the  people  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the 
objects  for  which  the  brotherhood  was  formed — in  1  year  we  expelled  from  our 
or^nization  for  intoxication  172  members.  That  was  about  the  fifth  year  of  the 
existence  of  our  organization.  Our  laws  are  very  rigid  in  that  respect.  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  division,  when  they  exx)el  a  member  for  intoxication,  to 
notify  the  company,  so  if  they  retain  him  in  their  service  they  do  it  on  their  own 
responsibility;  but  I  have  known  the  company  to  do  it  after  they  were  notified. 
Some  have  in  many  instances  cooperated  with  us  in  ridding  the  service  of  that 
class  of  men.  Others  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.  We  did  not  receive  for 
many  years  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  railroad  companies  that  we 
were  entitled  to  in  that  direction,  but  of  late  years  we  have.  I  think  that  we  have 
convinced  them  by  our  work  that  we  are  sincere  and  honest  in  our  efforts  to  give 
to  the  railway  companies  a  more  reliable,  trustworthy  class  of  men.  We  have 
done  that.  We  have  always  claimed  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  judge  better 
than  any  officer  of  the  company,  and  to  detect  the  men  m  wrongdoing,  because 
we  are  mingling  together  day  and  night,  while  the  officers  are  at  home  or  asleep. 
In  that  way  we  have  been  very  successful  in  ridding  the  service  of  that  class  of 
men.  We  have  always  aimed,  as  an  organization,  to  do  what  was  right  and  just 
between  the  comi)anies  and  the  men.  Our  policy  in  dealing  with  these  questions 
has  been  to  bring  the  parties  together,  and  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over  and 
reason  together,  and  wherever  the  circumstances  would  warrant  concessions 
being  made  upon  either  side  we  have  always  been  willing  to  make  them.  We 
believe  in  l^t  line  of  policy  being  pursued  in  the  Adjustment  of  grievances  and 
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differences,  as  they  will  spring  np  between  the  employer  and  employee.  Men 
employed  in  railway  service  differ  ver^  much  from  men  engaged  m  other  pnr- 
suits,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  snlneet  to  so  many  different  masters.  You 
may  commence  with  the  roundhouse  foreman,  if  you  please;  then  comes  your 
yard  master,  your  train  dispatcher,  your  master  mechanic,  the  division  superin- 
tendent, general  manager,  etc.;  he  is  subject  to  them  all.  It  has  occurred  very 
frequently  where  men  occupying  positions  like  roundhouse  foremen  in  a  little 
heat  have  dismissed  or  suspended  men  from  the  service  without  just  cause.  That 
is  what  really  caused  the  brotherhood  to  estiablish  these  general  committees. 
We  believe  in  protecting  the  men  in  everything  that  is  right  and  just.  We  have 
never  dictated  to  a  railroad  whom  they  shall  or  shall  not  employ.  We  have  asked 
the  railroad  companies  to  ^ve  the  oldest  men  in  the  service,  if  competent  and 
worthy,  a  preference  of  engmes  and  runs.  We  have  succeeded  in  many  places  in 
having  that  embodied  in  our  written  agreements,  but  we  have  never  resorted  to 
coercive  measures  to  bring  it  about.  We  have  never  attempted  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  railroad  company  employing  men,  whether  they  belonged  to 
our  organization  or  not. 

<^.  Do  they  employ  many  who  do  not  belong  to  your  organization? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
quite  a  number.  The  majority  of  engineers  of  this  country ,  as  well  as  of  Canada — 
of  course  we  include  the  entire  continent— 90  per  cent  of  them  are  promoted  from 
firemen,  and  it  is  optional  vnth  a  man  whether  he  becomes  a  member  of  our 
organization  or  not.  Weoffer  no  incentive;  we  place  no  obstacles  in  his  way.  If 
our  record  as  an  organization  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  be  a  member  thereof  he  remains  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  total  number,  approximately,  of  engineers 
in  the  country,  and  how  many  are  in  your  organization?— A.  I  think  I  would  be 
safe  in  saying  that  we  have  90  per  cent  of  the  locomotive  engineers  of  the  country 
in  our  organization.  I  should  say  perhaps  there  are  between  35,000  and  36,000  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  there  an  organization  of  locomotive  engineers 
under  the  so-called  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Yours,  then,  is  the  only  organization  of  the  locomotive  engineers  in  Amer- 
ica?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  Mexican  enffineers  in  your  organization?— A. 
There  is  only  one  native  locomotive  engineer  who  is  not  a  member  of  our  brother- 
hood. In  our  constitution  we  have  the  color  Une.  A  man  can  not  belong  to  the 
brotherhood  unless  he  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  of  a  man  being  dropped  from  your  organiza- 
tion for  intemperance  and  for  satisfactory  reasons  to  your  organization,  is  he,  by 
that  one  dereliction  of  duty,  shut  out  from  your  organization  and  from  employ- 
ment on  another  road? — ^A.  He  is  expelled  from  the  organization,  but  we  do  not 
as  an  organization  interfere  with  his  getting  employment  elsewhere,  if  anyone 
wants  to  employ  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  your  reason  for  excluding  colored  men  from  the 
brotherhood,  and  are  colored  engineers  employed  on  the  railroads  in  the  South? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  assign  is  this,  that  in  1873  a 
delegate  from  San  Francisco  brought  the  question  before  the  convention,  as  they 
had  a  colored  man  running  between  Truckee  and  Wads  worth,  on  some  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  road.  The  question  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  raised, 
and  he  brought  it  up  before  the  convention,  which  resulted  in  a  resolution  being 
passed  at  that  convention  prohibiting  colored  men  from  joining  the  organization. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Livingston.  )  Why?— A.  I  can  not  assign  any  reason  for 
it,  simply  the  judgment  of  the  delegates. 

<^.  What  was  the  reason  given  by  the  delegates  at  the  time  of  passing  that  reso- 
lution?— ^A.  None,  whatever,  that  1  know  of.  A  delegate  is  not  required  in  a  con- 
vention to  give  his  reason;  he  exercises  his  prerogative  and  uses  the  ballot.  A 
great  many  things  were  said,  but  no  particular  reason  assigned.  We  did  not 
want  them. 

Q.  Can  you  not  assi^  the  reason  why  you  do  not  want  them  now? — A.  Yes;  the 
reason  that  I  would  give  is,  we  do  not  want  them.  They  will  not  have  them  in 
the  Southern  States.  Our  organization  is  well  represented  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  be  right  for  me,  as  executive  officer,  to  go  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  membership  in  the  South. 

Q.  Would  they  receive  them  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  will  you  not  say  it  covers  the  whole  territory? — A.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize any  particular  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  a  railroad  receive  them  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try?—A.  The  railroad  engin^rs  would  not. 
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Q.  Have  the  companies  colored  engineers  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  They  have  not 
anv. 

Q.  Do  corporations  and  people  whose  employees  have  places  where  life  and 
property  are  at  stake  every  moment  exclude  ignorant,  careless,  and  indifferent 
people,  whether  they  are  black  or  white,  and  seek  to  get  intelligent,  trustworthy, 
and  competent  agents? — A.  Yes;  and  we  seek,  as  an  organization,  to  furnish  them 
with  that  class. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  those  written  agreements  with  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country.  Have  the  men  in  your  organization  ever  violated  those 
agreements?— A.  Yes,  some  of  them  have. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  ever  violated  them? — ^A.  Not  before  the  men  did.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  a  good  many  of  our  men  became  involved  in  that  trouble  of 
1894,  and  by  doing  so  they  violated  the  agreement  they  had  with  the  company  and 
violated  the  laws  of  the  organization,  for  which  they  were  punished. 

Q.  Is  there  any  age  limit  fixed  by  the  railroad  companies  beyond  which  they  will 
not  employ  men  as  engineers? — A .  I  could  not  give  you  anything  officially.  I  could 
on]  y  give  you  that  from  hearsay ,  from  complaints  made  to  me  by  some  of  my  men,  in 
which  they  say  that  some  of  the  companies  refuse  to  employ  a  man  if  he  is  over  45 
years  of  age.  There  has  been,  in  the  last  few  years,  introduced  ona  number  of  roads 
what  they  call  a  personal  examination  with  regard  to  vision  and  hearing,  and  <}uite 
a  number  of  old  experienced  men  have  been  taken  off  the  road  for  defective  vision 
and  defective  hearing.  And,  according  to  the  statements  made  to  me,  I  have 
said,  and  I  wish  to  re^at  it  here,  that  the  examinations  that  our  men  have  been 
required  to  undergo,  if  the  statements  made  to  me  are  true,  were  unfair  and 
unjust;  and  we  have  succeeded  in  having  them  somewhat  modified.  We  admit 
that  a  man  requires  good  vision  and  good  hearing;  but  when  you  take  a  man  into 
a  dark  room  and  require  him  to  name  the  different  colored  worsteds  and  detect 
the  tick  of  a  watch  so  many  feet  away  and  so  on,  I  consider  that  unnecessary, 
uncalled  for,  and  unfair.  If  a  man  has  good  eyesight  and  can  distinguish  the 
different-colored  signals  used  by  a  railroad  day  and  night,  and  has  run  a  loco- 
motive 35  or  40  years,  I  never  could  understana  why  he  should  imdergo  such  an 
examination  to  make  him  qualified  to  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  a  man  who  has  been  in  continuous  service 
with  a  road  for  25  or  80  years  be  allowed  to  pass  the  45-year  limit  as  long  as  he 
remained  an  efficient  engineer,  or  would  he  be  retired  at  45  years? — A.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  such  cases  yet.  We  had  1  man  running  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road  here  who  ran  up  until  he  was  80  years  of  age;  and  he  ran  the  fast  line 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  was  then  retired  on  a  pension.  We 
have  men  still  running  locomotives,  who  are  all  the  way  from  45  and  50  to  60  years 
of  age.  I  ran  a  locomotive  myself  for  20  years,  and  I  have  been  off  for  25.  A 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  man  and  the  care  he  has  taken  of  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  tell  the  commission  your  experience  with 
injunctions  and  the  manner  of  their  service  upon  you? — ^A.  Yes;  my  eicperience 
has  not  been  veiy  pleasant  with  some  of  the  injunctions  that  have  been  issued 
and  the  decisions  rendered  by  some  of  our  judges.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  road.  There  never  was  a  more  unjust  act  perpetrated  on 
men  than  there  was  on  that  occasion.  Each  one  of  us  in  the  office  was  served  in 
Cleveland.  Men  who  never  go  out  of  the  office,  whose  duties  never  take  them 
out  of  the  office  to  do  any  business  with  the  companies,  were  served  with  injunc- 
tions granted  by  Judge  Jenkins,  of  Milwaukee,  which  prohibited  me  and  every 
other  man  from  talking,  conferring,  counseling,  or  advising  with  our  men.  1 
think  that  was  very  unfair  and  unjust.  In  the  first  place,  tne  road  was  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  The  receivers,  without  consulting  with  the  men,  got  up  a 
new  schedule  of  wages,  which  was  a  reduction  from  what  the  men  were  receiv- 
ing. There  may  have  been  some  talk  among  the  men;  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction;  but  they  could  have  no  strike  on  that  road  or  any  other  road  with- 
out first  calling  upon  the  executive  officers  of  the  organization  and  having  a  meet- 
ing with  the  management.  So  that  this  talk  and  the  reason  assigned  for  getting 
out  these  injunctions  was  all  uncalled  for;  there  was  nothing  to  it.  Finally  we 
met  the  receivers  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  them  and  arrived  at  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  for  the  time  being,  but  the  iniunction  was  there  all  the  same;  and 
I  remember  Judge  Jenkins,  in  his  ruling,  made  use  of  this  expression,  '*  The  men 
have  a  ri^ht  to  quit  work  individually  or  collectively  if  they  want  to,  but  they 
have  no  nsht  to  quit  work  if  it  cripples  the  business  of  the  road.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  body  of  men  quitting  that  it  did  not  affect  or  cripple  the  business, 
whatever  they  were  engaged  in?  Then  Judge  Taft,  or,  rather,  Jud^e  Bicks, 
issued  an  injunction  in  tne  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan 
road,  which  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  prohibiting  advising  and  counseun^ 
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with  the  men,  which  I  think  was  very  nnjust.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing done  to  strip  some  of  these  judges  of  a  little  of  their  authority  when  it  is 
exercised  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Q.  Has  such  use  of  the  injunction  had  a  tendency  to  lower  respect  for  the  courts 
among  your  membership? — ^A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  on  the  application  of  the  railroad  managers 
that  these  injunctions  were  issued? — ^A.  It  was  on  the  application  of  the  receivers 
in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  there  were  no  managers;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  others  it  was  on  the  request  of  the  officials  of  the  road. 

Q.  Were  those  injunctions  called  out  by  public  opinion  at  any  time,  in  your 
recollection? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Or  by  any  new8pax)er  discussion? — ^A.  No;  they  were  issued  at  the  request 
of  the  company.  Take  the  case  of  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  road.  We  exer- 
cised every  honorable  effort  with  Mr.  Ashley;  we  even  offered  to  work  for  him 
for  a  less  rate  of  pay  than  any  other  road  was  i)aying.  He  XK>sitively  refused. 
Consequently  the  men  decided  to  quit,  and  we  sustained  them  in  quitting  and 
gave  them  the  protection  of  our  brotherhood.  We  did  what  we  thought  we  had 
a  ri^ht  to  do,  but  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  we  learn  tnat  we -did 
not  nave  the  right.  We  had  in  our  organization  a  rule  that  prohibited  our  men 
from  handling  cars  of  a  company  where  there  was  a  strike — ^a  legal  strike — in 
force.  Consequently ,  when  we  decided  to  quit  on  that  road  we  notified  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  of  the  adjoining  roads  that  there  was  a  legal  strike  in 
force  upon  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  road,  and  to  notify  the 
general  managers  of  that  fact,  which  they  did.  Of  course,  our  men,  understand- 
ing the  laws  of  the  brotherhood,  refused  to  handle  Ann  Arbor  cars.  Then  the 
injunction  was  issued  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  our  men  were  arrested.  We 
appealed  it  to  the  circuit  court  and  the  circuit  court  sustained  the  lower  court,  and 
we  brought  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  and  they  sustained  it.  Con- 
sequently we  have  eliminated  the  rule. 

Q.  Was  the  basis  of  the  decision  there  on  the  interstate-commerce  clause? — ^A. 
Yes;  and  the  antitrust  law,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Ashley,  when  he  asked  for  a  reduction  of 
wages  on  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  road  there,  that  the  finances  of  the  road 
compelled  him  to  do  that? — A.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  young  Mr.  Ashley  did  not 
assign  any  reason.  One  year  before  we  had  a  dispute  with  his  father,  the 
ex-governor,  which  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrators  made  an 
award  and  young  Mr.  Ashley  never  carried  it  out,  and  that  feeling  of  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  continued  to  exist  which  culminated  in  the  strike.  Mr.  Ash- 
ley did  not  advance  any  argument  except  **  I  won't;  1  won't." 

O.  Previous  to  this  injunction  did  you  have  a  written  contract  with  Mr.  Ashley 
and  the  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  infraction  of  that  contract  was  through  Ashley  and  the  company? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  is  it  conmion,  when  you  make  application  for  the  dis- 
solution of  an  injunction,  to  bring  forward  this  written  instrument  of  agreement 
and  to  show  that  you  are  holding  to  the  terms  of  your  agreement? — A.  When  the 
papers  were  served  upon  me  I  waa  sitting  in  the  depot  at  Toledo.  I  read  them 
over  and  I  said  to  the  United  States  marshal,  **  I  will  obey  the  order  of  the  court." 
I  immediately  returned  home  and  consulted  my  attorney,  and  he  told  me  what  to 
do  and  I  did  it.  At  the  hearing  before  Judges  Taft  and  Ricks  all  that  was 
brought  out,  and  it  had  no  weight  upon  the  decision  rendered  by  the  court. 

Q.  Did  the  court  take  into  consideration  the  written  instrument  of  agreement 
between  the  men  and  the  road?— A.  No;  Judge  Taft  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  his 
ruling  that  I  was  a  conspirator. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  writing  or  agreement? — ^A.  Yes;  independent  of  anything 
that  was  produced  in  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  written  agreement  produced  in  court? — ^A.  I 
was  under  oath.  It  was  not  called  for.  The  statement  under  oath  called  for  it 
and  was  given  by  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  telling  the  commission 
something  about  the  nature  of  the  different  funds  which  your  organization  has 
been  buildin|^  up? — ^A.  Not  the  least.  We  have,  you  might  say,  three  separate 
funds.  One  is  the  current  fund,  drawn  from  to  pay  the  general  exx)enses,  salaries, 
printing,  and  so  on;  another  is  known  as  the  charity  fund,  the  widow  and  orphans' 
fund,  if  you  please;  the  other  is  known  as  the  contingent  fund,  to  be  drawn  from 
in  case  of  emergency,  or,  in  other  words,  in  case  of  a  strike.  You  know  we  have 
had  strikes;  we  are  not  ashamed  of  them,  and  we  make  provision  for  all  those 
things.    Our  current  fund  is  drawn  from  at  each  convention.    We  have,  in  the 
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first  place,  what  we  call  a  charity  blank,  which  is  filled  out  by  persons  who  need 
assistance  and  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  division.  They  are  brought  to  the 
convention;  they  are  submitted  to  our  executive  committee,  who  investigate  and 
recommend  an  allowance.  The  convention  in  the  first  place  sets  apart  so  much 
to  be  given  away  to  charity.  Last  year  they  gave  away  $42,000.  That  is  about 
the  average  which  they  give  in  that  direction.  Of  course,  that  reduces  the  cur- 
rent fund  somewhat.  We  have  had  no  occasion  to  draw  from  the  contingent 
fund  for  a  number  of  years,  so  it  is  growing. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  the  size  of  it? — A.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of,  -per- 
haps,  $100,000.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  figures  without  looking  it  up,  because 
I  am  not  the  financial  officer  and  do  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  details  in 
that  direction  as  he  does. 

Q.  What  is  the  assessment  upon  your  members  for  these  different  funds? — 
A.  Wjiat  is  known  as  the  g^iid  dues  is  $2.50  a  year,  for  which  they  receive  a  copy 
of  our  monthly  journal.  Then  the  local  dues  paid  to  the  local  divisions  avera^ 
from  $4  to  $6  a  vear.  So  that  you  may  say  that  the  total  dues  for  membership 
would  be  from  $8  to  $9  a  year. 

Q.  Are  these  different  funds  of  your  grand  organization  built  up  from  this 
$2.50  or  are  they  partly  built  up  from  the  $4  to  $6  paid  into  the  loc^? — A.  No; 
they  are  built  from  the  $2.50  and  the  profits  on  printing.  We  furnish  all  the 
printing  of  different  documents  of  the  subdivisions,  on  which  there  is  a  profit, 
and  that  ^oes  into  the  general  fund.  For  instance,  from  the  publishing  of  our 
monthly  journal  there  is  quite  a  revenue  derived,  and  quite  a  revenue  from  our 
constitutions  and  by-laws  and  all  other  documents  required  by  the  subdivisions, 
and  all  that  ^oes  into  the  current  fund,  out  of  which  they  contribute  $42,000  at 
each  convention. 

Q.  Is  this  fund  of  $100,000  practically  the  same  as  the  defense  fund  amon^  the 
conductors?— A.  Yes;  simply  that  we  call  it  the  contingent  fund  instead  of  the 
defense  fund. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  insurance  regarded  among  your  brotherhood 
as  less  onerous  than  the  usual  rates  of  fraternal  insurance? — ^A.  I  can  say  this: 
The  rate  has  never  yet  exceeded  1^  per  cent.  Some  years  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  higher  than  others — ^and  the  number  of  accidents;  but  the  rate  has  never  yet 
exceeded,  to  my  knowledge,  since  its  formation  in  1867, 1^  per  cent.  We  think  it 
is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  better  than  we  can  get  in  any  old-line  company  from  the 
fact  that  we  x>ay  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  arm,  limb,  or  eyesight  of  one  or  both  eyes, 
the  same  amount  as  we  do  for  death. 

Q.  Is  it  the  desire  of  your  brotherhood  to  maintain  among  yourselves  this  insur- 
ance solely,  or  to  agree  to  the  cooperation  of  the  companies  in  furnishing  a  part 
of  the  insurance? — A.  Our  men,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  prefer  their  own. 
It  is  only  of  recent  date  that  the  railroad  companies  have  taken  any  steps  to  make 
provision  for  their  men.  I  remember  when  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania system.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  so  much  so  that  I  was 
called  to  the  city  of  Philadelpnia.  They  were  all  worked  up,  excited;  did  not 
want  it;  would  not  have  it.  We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  committee  and  we 
looked  it  over,  and  I  said.  '*  If  you  can  get  the  company  to  eliminate  this  obliga- 
tory clause  there  are  no  objections  to  it.''  I  advised  them  to  go  and  wait  upon 
Mr,  Pugh,  or  the  president  if  necessarv,  and  ask  him  to  eliminate  that  obligatory 
clause.  They  did  so,  which  was  satisfactory.  I  said,  '^  As  long  as  this  matter  is 
left  optional  for  you  to  take  or  leave  it  alone,  you  have  no  right  to  find  any  fault/' 
The  company  did  eliminate  the  obligatory  clause  and  left  it  optional  with  the  men, 
and  it  was  not  but  a  little  while  before  they  all  went  into  it. 

Q.  Then  the  striking  out  of  this  clause  has  made  it  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
men?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  still  satisfactorily  in  existence? — ^A.  As  far  as  the  Pennsylvania 
system  is  concerned,  I  have  heard  no  complaints,  and  I  have  heard  of  many  who 
have  gone  into  it. 

Q.  Would  the  firemen  acquire  a  larger  sum  of  insurance  by  taking  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  railroads? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Would  they  pass  your  limit  of  4,500?— A.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  limit  with  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  no  feeling  among  the  engineers  that  the  rail- 
road companies  promote  these  beneficiary  societies  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
allefldance  of  the  engineers  between  their  organization  and  tneir  interest  in  the 
fund  controlled  by  the  company,  so  that  in  time  of  trouble  they  would  hesitate 
what  to  do? — ^A.  There  have  been  such  expressions  made  by  individuals,  but  I 
can  not  say  that  it  is  a  general  feeling.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  com- 
plaints made  about  the  way  it  is  managed  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  but 
as  I  have  said,  I  have  heard  no  complaints  from  the  Pennsylvania  system.    You 
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talk  with  some  of  oar  men  and  you  will  find  that  qnite  a  number  have  a  feeling 
of  difltrost  concerning  it;  they  think  it  is  done,  yon  may  say,  to  wean  the  men 
away  from  their  own  or  win  them  over.  I  have  said  this,  that  we,  as  an  organi- 
zation, lon^  before  the  railroad  companies  took  any  interest  in  that  direction, 
made  provision  for  the  men,  and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  preference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  you  think  that  provision  is  ample?— A.  Oh,  of 
course,  that  has  kept  out  of  our  insurance  a  great  number  who  would  have  gone 
into  it  had  it  not  been  for  that. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  commission  something  about  the  relations  your  organiza- 
tion bears  toward  the  other  organizations  in  railroad  transportation?— A.  Our 
relations  are  friendly,  although  we  are  not  a  i)art  of  the  federation.  We  believe 
in  cooperation,  and  we  have,  m  every  instance  where  a  wish  has  been  expressed 
by  our  men  and  the  others,  cheerfully  cooperated  with  them  in  the  adjustment  of 
grievances,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  question  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  joining  the  federation  was  submitted  to  our  last  conven- 
tion. It  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  defeated.  Prior  to  that  they  had  system 
federations,  which  left  it  to  the  men  on  the  system  to  determine  whether  they 
would  have  it  or  not.  It  was  adopted  on  quite  a  number  of  systems,  and  the  other 
organizations  at  their  conventions  delegated  authority  to  thehr  executive  officers 
to  formulate  a  plan  and  submit  it  to  the  membership  of  their  organizations,  which 
they  did,  and  it  was  adopted.  It  is  known  as  the  national  federation,  which  abol- 
ished system  federation.  Consequently  we  are  outside  of  the  federation,  yet  our 
relations  are  friendly — I  can  speak  personally  for  myself — with  the  other  execu- 
tive officers;  they  are  of  the  most  friendly  character,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
and  the  organization  I  represent  is  concerned,  nothing  will  be  done  to  disturb 
l^ose  relations  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it.  We  believe  in  being  on  friendly  terms 
with  everybody;  but  when  the  delegates,  who  are  the  lawmaking  body  of  our 
brotherhood,  pass  upon  the  question  and  decide  it,  that  settles  it  for  the  time 
being. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  vou  hold  to  the  autonomy  of  your  own 
organization  and  cooperate  in  a  frienoly  way  with  like  organizations  in  trans- 
X>ortation? — A.  Yes;  tnat  is  our  position  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  principal  reason  why  you  do  not  go  into 
the  federation  with  the  other  trades? — ^A.  I  will  answer  your  question  just  the 
same  as  I  told  Brothers  Clark,  Morrisey,  Sargeant,  and  Powell  in  the  city^  of 
Washington  some  time  ago.  They  asked  me  my  reasons  for  opposing  federation. 
I  said,  '*  I  am  not  willing  to  delegate  the  power  and  authority  to  a  conductor,  a 
telegraph  operator,  a  fireman,  or  a  brakeman  to  say  whether  the  engineers  shall 
quit  work  or  not.  I  want  that  question  to  be  decided  by  engineers,  not  by  any- 
body else. "  That  is  one  of  my  principal  reasons.  Another  reason  is,  the  moment 
you  federate  you  lose  your  identity  as  an  organization.  No  matter  how  vou  may 
do  it,  the  public  will  look  upon  it  that  you  have  become  a  part  of  the  federation, 
and  you  will  be  known  then  as  the  American  Federation  of  Railway  Employees 
only;  there  will  be  no  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  or  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  or  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  or  Order  of  Railway  Tele- 
graphers. I  may  be  mistaken.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  reformation 
among  railway  men.  For  years  we  were  the  only  organization  that  claimed  to  be 
a  protective  organization.  For  22  ^rears  the  (>der  of  Railway  Conductors  was 
known  as  a  nonprotective  organizauon;  the  same  way  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  up  to  1885;  and  for  30  years  we  went  right  alon^  adjusting 
our  grievances,  making  agreements  with  the  companies  without  the  a.d  or  assist- 
ance of  anybody.  We  have  treated  everybody  well  so  far  as  we  knew  how,  and 
I  never  could  understand,  and  I  do  not  Imow  to-day,  why  it  is  necessary  for  the 
locomotive  engineers  to  federate  with  others.  For  what  purpose?  Might  never 
made  right.  »3me,  however,  advance  this  aixument:  If  a  delegation  representing 
every  branch  of  the  service  walks  into  the  ofiace  of  the  general  manager  he  would 
not  dare  say  no.  Well ,  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
win  by  resorting  to  coercive  measures,  nor  do  I  believe  j[ou  would  be  received  in 
the  same  spirit  if  you  would  approach  him  in  that  coercive  way.  Again,  it  may 
be  selfish,  but  federation  would  mean  that  each  organization  would  have  to  spend 
its  time  and  money  in  adjusting  other  people's  differences.  Personally  I  have 
fdways  been  opposed  to  it,  and  there  has  never  been  any  argument  advanced  by 
anyone  to  convince  me  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Eiu;ineers  to  federate  with  the  organizations  for  its  future  good. 

Q.  You  have  taken  lessons  then  from  the  causes  which  have  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  Of  course  I  have  had  my  own  notion 
and  my  own  view  about  these  things.  I  differ  with  a  great  many  men  as  to  how 
a  labor  organization  ought  to  be  conducted.    I  have  gone  on  the  principle  that  we 
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shotild  all  be  willing  to  do  by  other  people  as  we  would  like  to  have  them  do  by 
us;  that  is  my  way  of  doing  business,  and  I  wish  to  say  here,  for  the  information 
of  the  commission,  that  if  the  railway  managers  of  this  country  had  received  us 
as  we  have  always  been  willing  to  meet  them,  so  far  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  is  concerned,  we  never  would  have  had  any  trouble;  there  never 
would  have  been  any  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston).  I  believe  they  say  the  same  thing  of  you — 
if  you  would  nave  done  what  was  right  they  would  have.  How  4o  you  harmonize 
those  two  statements?— A.  Let  us  take  the  facts.  You  are  the  general  manager, 
if  you  please,  of  a  road  whose  stock  is  quoted  at  145  or  150,  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  richest  corporations  in  the  West.  Your  men  approach  you  and 
want  you  to  pay  as  much  as  your  comi)etitors.  You  say,  **  I  won't  do  it."  We 
try  to  convince  you  of  the  fairness  of  our  proiKMsition.  You  still  refuse;  you  are 
stubborn;  you  will  not  do  it;  the  men  decide  to  quit.    Who  is  to  blame? 

O.  Has  your  organization  lessened  the  number  of  wrecks,  loss  of  property,  loss 
of  lives,  and  things  like  that,  and  by  that  means  improved  the  situation  iJl 
along  the  line?— -A.  We  have  assisted  the  comx>anies  in  ridding  the  service  of  a 
great  many  incompetent  men. 

O.  Does  not  that  help  the  service? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  lessened  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  your  organization  to  a 
very  large  per  cent  ?— A.  We  have,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  here  a  magazine  article,  which  seems  to  show 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  practice  of  blacklisting  has  been  carried  on  quite 
extensively  in  some  parts  of  tne  country,  especially  in  that  great  railroad  center 
Ghicf^o?    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  Question? — A.  JHo. 

Q.  it  is  published  in  the  Arena,  and  the  auuior  of  it  is  Mr.  William  J.  Strong, 
the  attorney  who  won  that  suit  for  Fred  B.  Reteham,  one  of  the  strikers  who  was 
blacklisted  in  the  strike  of  1894,  and  the  jury  gave  him  a  verdict  of  twenty-one 
thousand  and  odd  dollars. — A.  I  could  not  say  from  personal  knowledge,  you 
understand,  that  any  company  had  blacklisted  the  engineers.  I  nave  heard  tnat 
such  things  have  been  done.  Statements  have  been  made  by  some  of  my  men  in 
which  they  say  like  this:  '*  I  have  been  discharged  for  belonging  to  the  brother- 
hood; have  applied  for  employment  on  another  road;  I  was  ^ven  employment, 
went  to  work,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  notified  that  my  services  were  no  longer 
required."  They  attributed  it  to  some  notice  the  road  had  received  from  the  last 
road  where  they  were  employed,  but  I  could  not  state  positively  that  a  man  was 
blacklisted.  You  of  course  remember  the  trouble  of  1894.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
men  became  involved  in  that  trouble.  It  occurred  on  a  certain  day  in  June. 
Those  men  who  voluntarily  quit,  asked  for  letters  from  their  former  employers. 
They  were  given  letters  in  which  it  stated  the  date  they  quit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  the  date  corresponded ^A.  With  the  date  of 

the  strike,  and  consequently  when  they  sought  employment  and  produced  this 
letter;  that  seemed  to  shut  them  out.  Of  course  I  have  read  of  cases.  I  think  I 
read  of  the  case  you  speak  of,  where  men  have  recovered,  and  I  think  they  ought 
to.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  right  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
man  obtaining  employment  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family,  because 
if  he  does  not  suit  you  he  may  suit  someone  else.  It  is  all  wrong  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  it  ever  alleged  that  there  was  a  blacklisting  fea- 
ture connected  with  the  trouble  on  the  Beading  road  some  years  ago  when  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  receivers? — ^A.  No.  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  the  Bead 
ing  road.  Of  course  Mr.  Oowan  is  dead  and  gone.  During  the  Centennial 
of  1876  the  Beading  road  carried  a  great  many  passengers,  did  an  immense  busi- 
ness very  successfully.  After  the  Centennial  the  men  made  application  for  a 
slight  increase  of  imy.  Instead  of  nBnting  it,  along  in  the  following  month 
of  March,  I  think  it  was,  Franklin  B.  Oowan,  as  president  of  the  road,  issued 
his  printed  circular,  requesting  his  engineers  to  leave  the  brotherhood  or  leave 
his  service.  It  was  a  x>eremptory  demand.  Men  were  handed  those  circulars, 
some  of  tiiem,  while  oiling  their  endues  at  the  station.  We  were  sent  for. 
We  met  with  the  men  at  Philadelphia.  The  question  came  up,  whether  they 
would  remain  with  the  Beading  Company  or  with  the  brotherhood.  They 
decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  remain  with  the  brotherhood.  Consequently,  they 
all  quit  in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of  12,  expecting  by  so  doing  that  the  com- 
pany would  not  be  able  to  fill  their  places,  but  they  did.  They  filled  their  places. 
Those  men  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the  brotherhood  paid  them  under  the 
laws  of  the  organization  so  much  a  month  for  3  months.  The  men  who  took  the 
places  of  our  men  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  later  on,  and  afterwards  had  a 
strike,  and  some  of  the  old  men,  who  lost  their  jobs  in  1877  and  were  still  in  that 
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section  of  the  country,  took  the  places  vacated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  for 
so  doing  they  were  charged  with  being  scabs.  Daring  the  strike  on  the  Chica^, 
Bnrlington  and  Quincy  road  a  gentleman  came  to  Chicago  and  represented  him- 
self as  Deing  master  or  the  Knights  of  Labor  lodge  at  Beading.  He  stated  that 
many  of  our  men  had  taken  the  places  of  their  men,  and  if  I  would  call  them 
off  he  would  take  his  men  back  home.  He  had  brought  a  carload  to  Chicago.  I 
told  him  I  had  no  authority  to  do  that,  but  I  would  request  the  chairman  of  our 
executive  committee  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  investigate,  and  if  he  found  our 
men  had  taken  the  places  vacated  by  those  men  to  ask  them  to  withdraw  and 
promise  them  pay  from  the  brotherhood.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  investi- 
gated and  found  it  was  not  so.  Somehow  or  other  this  telegram  that  I  gave  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  got  into  the  newspapers,  which  angered  Mr.  Cor- 
bin,  who  turned  against  our  brotherhood.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  our  friend, 
but  would  not  employ  after  that  time  a  brotherhood  man  on  the  Beading  road, 
and  that  gave  rise  to  what  you  speak  of,  blacklisting  the  men. 

Q.  The  road  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers  part  of  that  time? — A.  No;  that  was 
later  on.  Later  on,  when  Mr.  McLeod  was  receiver — that  was  the  last  time  I  had 
anything  to  do  wiUi  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  road;  he  afterwards  went  to  the 
New  England  road — 2  of  our  men  were  discharged.  It  was  represented  to  me  that 
they  were  discharged  for  joining  the  brotherhood.  I  took  it  up  with  Mr.  McLeod 
at  that  time.  He  produced  a  paper  that  one  of  our  men  had  signed  on  entering 
the  service  of  the  companv,  wherein  he  agreed  not  to  join  any  labor  organization. 
He  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  sustained  men  in  violating  an  agreement  ot  that 
kind.  I  said,  **No,  sir.  If  that  man  signed  that  paper  which  you  produce,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say.  In  this  case,"  I  said,  *'  here  is  another  young  man 
who  has  never  signed  any  {taper  and  was  called  into  the  office  by  Mr.  Swigert 
(who  was  the  general  superintendent)  and  asked  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  when  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  discharged.  I 
want  you  to  reinstate  that  young  man. "  He  said,  *  *  Where  is  he?  "  I  said  '*  I>own 
stairs."  **  Bring  him  up."  I  brought  him  up.  He  asked  the  young  man  the 
question  and  he  answered  it  just  as  he  told  me,  and  he  reinstated  that  young  man 
and  paid  him  for  what  tilne  he  was  off,  which  was  all  we  could  ask.  That  satisfied 
me  that  they  were  not  proscribing  men  for  belonging  to  the  brotherhood.  They 
preferred,  when  they  entered  the  service,  that  they  should  not  be  members  of 
any  organization,  but  if  they  employed  them  and  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
officials  that  they  were  members  they  were  not  disturbed  for  that. 

Q.  What  were  Judge  Paxon's  relations  to  your  organization? — A.  That  occurred 
with  the  trainmen,  I  oelieve.  He  was  charged  witn  discharging  2  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Trainmen.  He  was  charged  with  being  an  avowed  enemy  to 
organized  labor.  For  that  reason  organized  labor  protested  against  his  appoint- 
ment.   I  did  not  know  the  gentleman.    All  I  know  is  what  I  have  been  tola. 


Q.  Your  organization  among  others? — ^A.  Yes. 


What  is  the  attitude  of  your  organization  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — 
A.  That  question  has  not  been  brought  before  our  convention,  yet  I  feel  safe  in 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  sx>eaBng  for  the  organization  on  it:  We  are  in 
favor  of  restricting  immigration,  believing  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Your  organization  is  not  directly  affected  by  it? — 
A.  No. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  about  indirectly? — A.  It  is  indirectly  affected  in 
this  way,  just  the  same  as  any  other  branch  of  industry,  that  after  awhile  it 
creates  a  large  surplus  of  workmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  propose  to  restrict,  educationally? — A.  I 
would  have  it  educational. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  that  the  only  restriction  you  would  put 
on  it? — ^A.  No;  I  would  add  property;  that  is,  a  financial  test. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  require  each  immigrant  to  own  and  possess  in  his 
own  right  in  money  or  anything  else? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  justified  in 
prescribing  a  limit.  If  he  had  anything  at  all,  he  ought  to  have  sufficient  so  he 
would  not  Decome  dependent  on  the  community. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  that  ought  to  be? — ^A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  at  least 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  your  organization  would  support  a  bill  in 
Congress  restricting  immigration? — ^A.  I  think  it  would;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Any  other  way  in  which  you  would 
restrict  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way. 

Q.  Would  you  restrict  them  in  their  rights  of  becoming  citizens? — ^A.  Perhaps 
I  have  peculiar  views  upon  that  question.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  qualify  me. 
ballot.    I  would  not  allow  any  man  to  vote  who  could  not  read  or  write. 
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Q.  Enfflish  or  G^erman  or  Italian?— A.  Could  not  read  the  ballot  that  was 
printed  for  him  in  this  conntry. 

Q.  That  means  English?— A.  That  is  my  answer.  I  regard  the  ballot,  the  way 
it  is  nsed  now,  as  a  farce  and  a  mockery.  Men  go  up  to  the  polls  and  dei>osit  a 
ballot  at  the  behest  of  somebody  else  and  do  not  Know  what  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Yon  think,  then,  the  commission  shonld  recommend  to  Congress  a  bill  with 
all  those  disqualifying  schemes  in  order  to  have  these  elements  eliminated 
wholly?— A.  Yes,  I  think  it  should. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  views  on  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A. 
I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  there  has  been  so  much  said,  and 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  manifested,  on  compulsory  arbitration,  that  I  have 
dropped  that  part  of  it.  Still  I  never  could  understana  why  there  should  be  rea- 
sonaole  objections  raised  to  compulsory  arbitration,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  rail- 
roads. They  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  regulates  and  con- 
trols the  railroad  companies  in  regard  to  rates,  which  makes  it  compulsory  on  the 
part  of  the  comi)anies  to  submit  to  the  rulings  decided  upon. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  claim  they  have  not  enough 
power  to  carry  out  what  they  find? — ^A.  They  want  more,  and  I  guess  they  will 
get  it. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.)  Arbitration,  to  be  arbitration,  must  be 
compulsory,  must  it  not? — A.  I  think  so;  unless  there  is  some  way  to  compel 
parties  to  abide  by  the  award,  some  penalty  attached — it  is  left  simply  to  their 
nonor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  not  embrace  your  views,  as  well  as  the  views 
of  the  brotherhood  generally,  in  an  arbitration  bill  which  has  recently  become  a 
law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  last  act;  does 
it  cover  the  g^und? — A.  It  covers  the  ground  as  far  as  it  goes;  it  is  simply  this: 
public  sentiment  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  any  party  engaged  in  a  dispute;  and  if  it 
is  known  to  the  public  that  one  party  to  a  dispute  offers  to  arbitrate  and  the  other 
refuses,  we  would  have  public  sentiment  in  our  favor.  That  is  one  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  arbitration  bill. 

Q.  How  much  effect  on  corporations,  moneyed  syndicates,  does  public  opinion 
have  when  they  tskke  a  near  cut  to  get  a  thing? — A.  When  public  sentiment  is  thor- 
oughly aroused  it  generidly  has  its  effects  sooner  or  later,  and  will  continue  to. 
We  can  not  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  arbitration  under  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress?— ^A.  No;  fortunately  for  us  there  has  been  no  occasion.  We  have  been 
able  so  far  to  adjust  every  case  we  have  had.  We  have  had  some  7  or  8  cases.  I 
just  returned  from  St.  Paul,  where  we  had  a  case.  President  Stickney  and  I  had 
a  very  pleasant  conference  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  very  amicable  settlement; 
consequently,  so  long  as  that  can  be  done  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  justice  of  that  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  you  did  not  agree  in  the  case  to  which  you  refer, 
would  you  have  to  offer  to  arbitrate  xmder  this  law? — A.  Yes,  we  would  have 
made  tne  effort. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  the  existing  law  had  anything  to  do  with  your  set- 
tling that,  knowing  that  it  would  be  appealed  to? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  think  that 
the  man  we  had  to  defd  with,  being  a  fair  man,  known  as  such,  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  anything  else— the  disposition  to  listen  and  do  what  was  ri^ht. 

Q.  (By  Idr,  Kennedy.)  Have  any  of  your  organizations  made  any  criticism  as 
to  the  operation  of  section  10  of  that  law? — A.  ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  It  nas  been  stated  that  it  is  evaded  by  the  railroad  companies,  in  some  cases, 
by  not  having  employment  for  a  man  who  applies  for  work  and  does  not  express 
a  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  beneficial  association.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that? — ^A.  In  a  general  way,  we  have  heard  complaints,  but  nothing  official. 
I  know  this,  that  men  have  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany without  being  required  to  take  it  out;  that  is.  it  was  not  one  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  were  employed.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  in 
accepting  service  they  also  become  a  member  of  that  relief  association. 

Q.  It  is  believed  to  operate  in  this  way,  that  if  they  come  and  ask  for  employ- 
ment, and  also  signify  a  desire  to  become  members  of  that  association,  they  ^et 
employment,  and  if  not  they  do  not  get  employment? — A.  There  may  be  something 
in  that.  Still,  I  have  sent  quite  a  number  of  engineers  there  and  have  not  heard 
any  complaint  from  them  on  that  question,  ana  I  very  seldom  allow  myself  to 
form  any  opinion  on  rumor.  If  I  get  anything  official,  authentic,  then  I  am  pre- 
pared to  pass  on  it;  but  you  know  men  talking  say  a  great  many  things  some- 
times, ana  when  you  come  to  investigate  them  tnere  is  really  nothing  in  them. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Has  the  question  of  incom[>rating  ^our  orgamzation 
been  before  your  annual  meeting  at  any  time? — ^A.  Yes;  our  insurance  depart- 
ments were  incorporated.  We  were  obliged  to  have  them  incorporated,  and  they 
have  their  own  officers  now,  and  a  board  of  trustees.  That  was  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  2  men  who  joined  our  brotherhood  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
When  a  man  joins  the  brotherhood  he  is  required  to  take  out  and  carry  at  least 
one  insurance  policy.  After  they  became  members  they  refused  to  comply  with 
that  law,  consequently  they  were  expelled.  They  laid  their  case  before  an 
attorney  in  the  city.  This  was  some  5  years  ago;  and  we  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  we  were  doing  business  in  the  State  or  New  York  contrary  to  law  as 
an  insurance  association.  As  soon  as  we  learned  that  we  consulted  an  attorney 
and  he  told  us  to  become  incorporated  and  take  out  a  license.  They  had  to  have 
their  own  trustees,  and  in  that  way  the  insurance  department  became  incorpo- 
rated; but  the  brotherhood  proper  is  not,  and  some  objections  have  been  raised 
by  the  delegates  to  becoming  incorporated  because  they  say  each  individual  mem- 
ber could  be  sued  and  recovered  against  in  case  of  trouble,  and  consequently 
there  has  never  been  any  effort  made  to  become  incorporated. 

Q.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  it  was  rather  unsafe  for  the  labor  organizations 
to  become  incorporated? — ^A.  According  to  that  ruling.  Now,  for  instance,  Mr. 
ALShley  sued  me  for  ^00,000  damages.  He  sued  me  as  an  individual,  as  an  officer 
of  the  association,  on  account  of  telegrams  I  sent  out.  We  learned  from  our 
attorneys  that  they  could  recover;  it  would  depend  upon  the  jury  how  much 
judgment  they  got;  but  through  the  attorneys  it  was  settled  out  of  court  on  the 
payment  by  us  of  $8,500.  That  grew  out  of  cars  of  this  company  being  detained 
with  perishable  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  not  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations  free 
the  individual  members  from  legal  responsibilities? — ^A.  They  tell  me  not — ^if  he 
had  anything  they  could  get. 

(O.  By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  to 
the  labor  organization  in  its  becoming  incorporated,  unless  it  is  to  cover  funds  of 
the  organization  or  the  insurance? — A.  They  require  bonds.  We  are  under  bond» 
for  $25,000.  Mr.  Ingraham  and  the  officers  of  the  insurance  department  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  local  divisions  handling  money  are  all  under  bonds,  so  that  the 
members  are  protected  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BLennedy.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  boycotts,  or  do  you 
resort  to  it  in  your  organization? — ^A.  We  did  until  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
against  it.  They  called  it  the  boycott.  If  we  had  a  strike,  if  you  please,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  road,  under  our  rule  the  members  of  the  brothernood  on  any  other 
road  would  not  be  permitted  to  handle  the  Pennsylvania  cars,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  it  unlawful,  consequently  we  eliminated  the  rule. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  outside  of  what  you  have  said  in  your  statement  to 
the  commission? — ^A.  Nothing,  unless  it  is  that  they  ought  to  have  power  to  pun- 
ish for  violation  of  any  State  law;  upon  investigation,  they  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  punish  the  guilty. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  railroad  companies  should  be  comx)elled  to  file  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  full  detailed  account  of  all  accidents,  giving  the 
causes  of  the  accidents,  names  of  the  persons  maimed  or  killed,  etc.? — A.  Railroad 
companies,  just  as  individuals,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  comply  with  any  law 
enacted  by  the  Government.  I  do  not  know  why  a  railroad  company  should  be 
relieved  or  released  from  compliance  with  the  law  any  more  than  an  individual. 
In  regard  to  the  equipment  of  cars,  you  remember  the  time  expired  the  1st  of 
last  January.  The  railroad  companies  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  appealed  for  an  extension  of  5  years.  The  representatives  of  the 
organizations  thought  that  too  long,  and  they  protested  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  On  what  ground? — ^A.  Some  of  them  had 
made  no  effort  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  can  not  understand  why  they  should 
be  x)ermitted  to  ignore  the  law  any  more  than  anybody  else.  Whenever  they 
assign  a  good  reason — ^poverty  was  the  principal  one — ^then  it  should  be  considered. 
Then  the  companies  passed  through  a  very  serious  time,  just  the  same  as  the 
country  at  large.  Under  those  circumstances  they  were  entitled  to  consideration; 
but  where  a  company  took  the  position  that  they  did  not  do  it  and  at  the  same 
time  acknowledged  that  they  had  been  paying  8  per  cent  dividends  right  along, 
we  did  not  think  that  a  very  good  reason  for  noncompliance  with  the  law. 

Q.  Are  the  railroads  agreed  upon  uniform  couplings? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

Q.  Does  not  that  law  require  it? — A.  It  does  not  bind  them  to  any  particular 
coupling. 
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Q.  The  law  requires  that  cars  should  be  of  the  same  height  and  have  uniform 
couplings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  attempted  to  comply  with  that?— A.  I  believe  they  have,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  usual  duration  of  these  written  agree- 
ments between  the  companies  and  the  men?— -A.  They  are  xmlimited.  Some  of 
them  embody  a  clause  for  80,  60,  90  days'  notice  if  either  party  desires  a  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  you  who  propose  agreements  to  railroad  compa- 
nies, is  it? — A.  Of  course  in  the  early  days  it  was  something  new  for  a  committee 
to  wait  upon  a  railroad  management.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  help  make  a 
written  agreement  with  a  railroad  company  in  regard  to  wages  and  rules  for  the 
protection  and  government  of  the  men.  In  some  of  the  agreements  80  days'  notice 
IS  required;  others,  60;  some,  90.  If  you  desire  any  change  you  have  to  give  that 
length  of  notice;  and  what  led  up  to  the  agreement  was  simply  this:  The  com- 
mittee got  together  and  presented  a  pai)er  to  the  company;  it  was  taken  up  and 
discussed;  it  was  then  reduced  to  writinjg^  by  the  company  and  printed,  and  went 
out  as  an  agreement  between  the  engineers  and  the  company,  si^ed  by  the 
general  management  and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  committee.  That 
was  the  origin  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  most  of  the  railroads  sign  such  contracts? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  ever  made  a  test  in  the  courte 
of  those  cases,  where  contracts  have  been  violated,  for  damages? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  watered  stock  of  railroads 
upon  the  employees?— A.  That  would  only  come  up  in  a  discussion  between  the 
committees  and  the  comx>any  if  they  pleaded  poverty.  They  genendly  go  pre- 
pared to  come  back  at  that  argument. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  very  larse  per  cent  of  watered  stock  in  a  large 
number  of  railroad  companies? — ^A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that;  personiJly,  I 
never  knew  it.  We  never  trouble  ourselves  about  them  if  they  give  us  what  we 
want. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  employees  could  not  receive  better  wages  than 
they  do  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  work,  or  did  not  work,  for  companies 
which  have  a  large  amount  of  watered  stock? — A.  The  railroad  men  in  this 
country,  as  a  rule,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  have  had  no  occasion  to  complain  so 
far  as  relates  to  their  wages,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  have  been  maintained 
all  through  the  panic.  We  did  in  1898  submit  to  a  slight  reduction  on  two  or 
three  roads,  where  we  were  called  upon.  For  instance,  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville requested  a  reduction;  on  the  Southern  they  made  a  slight  reduction,  and 
on  the  Wabash.  But  outside  of  them  the  wages  have  been  maintained,  among 
the  trainmen  especially,  so  that  they  have  been  given  no  occasion  to  complain  so 
far  as  that  goes.  We  are  getting  the  same  rate  of  x>ay  to-day — I  am  si)eaking 
now  of  the  engineers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  firemen — ^that  we  have 
been  receiving  for  the  last  15  years,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  we  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  pay  we  are  now  receiving,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. Our  men  on  the  Southern  Railway  here  have  been  striving  to  get  their 
reduction  restored,  but  Mr.  Spencer  has  given  very  good  reasons.  He  simply 
said  to  the  committee  he  could  not  do  it  at  that  time;  but  he  has  agreed  to  take 
the  matter  up  next  August,  and  we  expect  then,  when  they  are  in  a  position  to 
do  it,  that  they  will  restore  the  10  -per  cent,  and  I  think  they  will. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Can  you  buy  as  much  now  with  a  dollar 
as  you  could  10  or  15  years  ago,  or  more? — A.  I  think  in  some  cases  more. 

Q.  You  are  really  getting  more  wages  now  than  ever?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  your  scales  pretty  well  maintained  during  the 
financial  depression  of  1893,  until  recently? — ^A.  Yes;  with  few  exceptions — ^the 
roads  that  I  nave  mentioned. 

Q.  Was  there  a  falling  off  in  the  number  employed? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  You  see,  men 
employed  in  the  train  service  as  a  rule  are  i)aid  by  the  trip  or  mile.  Their  wages 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  business  done.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  have  not 
been  called  upon  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  prices,  because  there  have  been  cases 
where  men  would  not  earn  over  $85  or  $40  a  month.  If  there  were  no  trains  to 
run  there  was  no  pay. 

Q.  The  members  of  your  organization  are  steadfast  in  their  loyalty  to  the  organ- 
ization, are  they? — A.  As  a  rule;  yes.  Of  course  in  1894  a  few  of  them  broke 
away. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinobton.)  That  1894  scrape  settled  the  fact  whether 
they  were  loyal,  did  it  not? — A.  A  large  majority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  railroad  engineers  are  in  a  position,  practically,  to 
eniorce  their  reasonable  demands  and  their  rights? — A.  We  feel  tnat  we  are,  if 
driven  to  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  yonr  gtreng^th  gives  your  men  an  incen- 
tive to  strike  when  they  have  a  diflScnlty  that  is  not  very  great? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  vou  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  yonr  strength  restricts  striking? — ^A. 
Yes;  in  the  first  place  they  can  not  have  a  legal  strike  without  the  consent  of  the 
grand  chief  engineer,  and  they  never  wiU  get  it  unless  they  have  a  just  cause. 
They  know  that. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  more  or  less  striking  since  the  organi- 
zation of  railway  engineers? — ^A.  Of  course  we  know  of  no  strikes  among  rail- 
road men  prior  to  the  formation  of  our  brotherhood. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiYiNQSTON.)  You  are  speaking  of  one  class  of  railroad 
men;  not  for  the  conductors,  are  you? — A.  Yes;  I  speak  for  the  train  service  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  strikes,  because  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Does  not  a  strike  dex)end  upon  an  organization? — ^A.  Not  always. 

Q.  How  can  you  strike  unless  there  is  an  organization? — ^A.  I  will  cite  a  case  on 
the  New  York  Central  road.  I  never  was  employed  on  any  other  road.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  shopmen,  the  section  hands — everyone  but  trainmen — went 
out  on  a  strike.  They  had  no  organization.  It  was  simply  this:  It  started  down 
in  the  city  with  the  laborers  on  the  street.  Tuey  formed  together  and  drove  every 
man  out  of  the  shop  who  was  not  receiving  over  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  that  a  strike? — ^A.  It  was  a  mob;  they  drove  every  man 
away.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  or^nization  would  like  to  have  a  law  whereby 
an  employee  could  recover  for  injuries  received  through  the  negligence  of  another 
employee,  provided  they  could  prove  that  this  employee  was  incompetent  and  that 
was  known  to  the  employer. 

Q.  Supx>ose  that  employee  to  whom  negligence  is  chargeable  was  not  a  member 
of  your  organization  and  the  man  hurt  was? — A.  We  would  not  discriminate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then  you  think  that  the  railroad  companies  ought  to 
assume  a  little  more  liability  in  respect  to  accidents  and  damages  than  they  do  at 
present? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  action  toward  laying  this  requirement  before  legisla- 
tures or  Congress? — ^A.  Only  in  this  way:  The  5  organizations  have  decided  to 
send  a  representative  to  Washington  to  look  after  legislation,  and  in  that  way 
protect  the  interests  of  the  organization  better  than  it  would  to  have  quite  a 
number.  We  have  a  representative  at  Washington  during  the  sitting  of  Con- 
gress. Then  in  each  State  we  have  a  legislative  board,  which  is  supposed  to  look 
after  legislation. 

State  op  Ohio,  County  of  Cuyahoga : 

1  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

P.  M.  Arthur. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2d  day  of  October,  1899. 

Wm.  H.  Marlatt, 
Notary  Public,  Cuyahoga  County y  Ohio, 


Washington,  D.  C.  ,  October  5,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  MAETIN  A.  KNAFF, 

Clmirman  Interslaie  Commerce  Commission. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice  Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Hon. 
Martin  A.  Knapp,  of  New  York,  chairman  of.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Judge  Knapp,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  these  subjects  than  the  commission  itself  is,  and  we  would 
prefer  that  you  pursue  such  a  course  of  statement  as  may  seem  best  to  you. — A. 
Well,  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  should  prefer  to  be  interrogated.  I  have 
made  no  special  preparation  for  appearing  before  this  commission  for  two  reasons: 
I  understood,  in  a  general  way,  that  you  desire  to  make  inc^uiry  in  respect  to  dis- 
criminations in  freight  charges,  and  that  is  a  very  broad  subject.  It  covers  nearly 
the  whole  railroad  question.  It  is  in  a  way  the  railroad  problem,  and  I  could 
not  foresee  whether  you  desired  information  respecting  the  causes  of  discrimination, 
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the  facts  of  discrimination,  the  effects  of  discrimination,  or  the  methods  by  which 
discriminations  might  be  prevented;  bat  as  either  one  of  these  phases  of  the  subject 
would  require  volumes,  I  may  say,  to  exhaust,  I  could  not,  by  any  special  prepara- 
tion, anticipate  the  direction  wnich  your  inquiries  might  take.  And  then,  lor  a 
minor  reason,  I  felt  indisposed  to  appear  to  desire  to  utilize  this  commission  as  a 
medium  for  exploiting  any  views  which  I  may  entertain.  If  I  can  ^ve  you  any 
information  or  make  any  suggestions  respecting  the  subject  of  your  mvestigation 
which  will  be  valuable,  I  sh3l  be  very  glad  to  serve  you  m  that  way. 

Q.  Is  there  no  other  branch  of  the  subject  that  you  have  contemplated  testifying 
on  besides  the  subject  of  discrimination? — ^A.  Well,  I  observe  in  the  topical  statement 
which  your  commission  has  issued  that  your  investigation  begins  with  the  subject  of 
the  relations  between  railway  corporations  and  their  employees,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  you  might  desire  to  know  something  about  the  arbitration  act  which 
has  now  been  in  effect  for  something  over  a  year.  That  measure  was  approved,  I 
think,  in  June,  1898,  and  its  substantial  provision  is  to  the  effect  that  whenever  a 
controversy  arises  respecting  wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of  serv- 
ice which  actually  interrupts  or  threatens  to  interrupt  the  movement  of  interstate 
commerce,  either  party  to  the  controversy  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whose  duty  it  is,  on 
such  application,  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  parties  and  endeavor, 
by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  bring  about  a  friendly  settlement  Failing  in  that 
effort,  they  are  required  to  use  their  offices  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  parties  to  enter 
into  an  arbitration;  and  if  that  method  of  settlement  is  accepted  on  their  recommenda- 
tion, then  each  of  the  parties  appoints  one  arbitrator,  and  if  the  two  thus  chosen  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  third,  the  third  arbitrator  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  only 
one  instance  has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  settle  a  controversy  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  since  it  became  a  law.  The  controversy  in  that  case  related  solely  to 
the  wages  of  a  certain  class  of  employees.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the  controversy 
had  assumed  such  a  serious  aspect  as  to  actually  threaten  a  strike  or  other  interrup- 
tion of  the  movement  of  commerce  by  the  carriers  complained  of.  Consequently  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  myself  both  agreed  that  the  applying  parties  should  make 
a  written  application,  setting  forth  a  state  of  facts  whicn  would  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  us  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  as  otherwise  it  might  be  claimed  that  there  was 
no  controversy,  and  therefore  we  were  not  authorized  to  interfere.  That  view  was 
acquiesced  in  by  the  applying  parties,  and  presently  a  written  application  and  state- 
ment of  facts  was  presented,  which  upon  its  face  showed  a  state  of  things  plainly 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  law;  and  thereupon  copies  of  that  complaint  were 
sent  to  each  of  the  carriers  against  which  it  was  directed,  with  a  request  that  they 

Sromptly  answer  in  writing.  They  complied  with  that  request,  and  within  a  few 
ays  those  answers  were  received.  Upon  examination  it  appeared  that,  while  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  myself  were  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  the 
language  of  the  answers  was  framed  in  the  most  respectful  form,  nevertheless  they 
were  substantially  refusals  to  accept  our  offers  of  conciliation.  In  a  word,  they  met 
the  application  at  the  threshold  with  a  substantial  declination  to  accept  our  friendly 
offices  even  to  the  extent  of  bringinff  about  a  settlement  by  conciliation,  and  of  course 
accompanied  that  with  a  point-bumk  refusal  to  consent  to  arbitration.  Briefly  stated, 
their  position  was  that  where  the  controversy  related  only  to  wages,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  tne  amount  paid  for  wages  is  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings  of  rail- 
road carriers,  they  could  not  in  justice  to  tnemselves  or  their  stockholders  submit 
that  question  to  the  determination  of  any  other  tribunal  than  themselves.  In  other 
words,  that  it  was  their  right  and  their  duty  to  decide  for  themselves  without  inter- 
ference or  advice  as  to  the  justice  of  the  compensation  paid  by  them. 

Q.  I  infer,  then,  that  the  application  for  arbitration  or  conciliation  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  employees,  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employers? — A.  That  is  the 
fact.  Under  tnese  circumstances,  the  tender  of  mediation  having  been  declined,  we 
were  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  our  duty  was  discharged  and  that  there  was  nothing 
further  that  we  coula  do,  and  the  applying  parties  were  so  informed  and  furnished 
with  copies  of  all  correspondence;  ana  there  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  have  any  official 
knowledge,  came  to  an  end. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Who  were  the  parties  to  this  case? — A.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  disclose  the  names  of  the  parties^  for  tne  reason,  and  solely  for  the  reason,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  employees  in  this  case  were  desirous  that  no  publicity 
shoula  be  given  to  this  controversy  and  no  newspaper  comment  result  from  it;  and 
it  is  entirelv  in  obedience  to  their  wish  that  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  disclosing  the 
names  of  the  carriers  or  the  names  of  the  employees  who  made  the  application.  I 
have  no  personal  objection  whatever. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  that  the  only  caae  that  has  arisen,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, under  that  act  of  18987 — ^A.  That  is  the  only  instance  in  which  any  effort  has 
been  made  to  apply  or  utilize  the  arbitration  law.  I  miffht  add,  what  is  the  obvious 
conclusion,  that  the  carriers  in  declining  to  accept  the  meaiation  of  the  officials  named 
in  the  act,  whose  duty  it  is  to  tender  their  friendly  offices  for  that  purpose,  virtually 
put  themselves  in  the  position,  I  think,  of  refusing  obedience  to  the  law.  That  is  to 
say,  after  conceding  that  a  controvery  existed,  as  they  did,  and  declining  the  official 
mediation  which  the  law  provides  for,  they  in  effect  took  the  position  that  they  would 
not  accept  the  method  of^settlement  which  Congress  haa  provided. 

Q.  Well,  the  law  is  purely  voluntary? — A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  there  are  subjects  of  controversy  that 
could  arise  that  might  be  settled  by  this  law,  judging  from  your  experience  in  this 
case? — A.  Well,  I  can  understand  that  if  a  controversy  related  to  hours  of  employ- 
ment or  other  conditions  of  service  and  that  controversy  was  recognized  as  actu- 
ally serious,  and  threatening  to  interrupt  commerce,  the  mediatory  offices  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
might  be  accepted,  but,  of  course,  I  can  not  determine  what  would  be  done  in  any 
case  until  it  arises. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Had  you,  before  making  your  proffer  of  mediation, 
examined  into  the  facts  allied  by  the  parties  seeking  your  intervention? — A.  Only 
to  the  extent  of  hearing  the  statement  of  their  representative.  He  was  invited  to 
disclose  to  us,  as  fully  as  he  desired,  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  controversy 
arose  and  the  reasons  which,  in  his  judgment,  warranted  the  class  of  employees  he 
represented  in  demanding  higher  wages. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  it 
was  a  proper  subject  for  such  action  as  Congress  authorized  to  be  taken  under  those 
circumstances? — A.  I  think  it  was  clearly  a  situation  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  law. 

Q.  After  that  experience,  have  you  been  abJe  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  utility 
of  that  law  in  cases  of  serious  differences  between  the  employers  and  employees  of 
railroads? — ^A.  No;  the  single  instance  in  which  attempt  naa  been  made  to  apply 
that  law  hardly  warrants  any  general  deduction,  and  i  am  no  more  competent,  I 
think,  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject  than  any  other  gentleman. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  any  amendment  to  that  law,  looking  to  the  meet- 
ing of  such  a  case  as  that,  would  be  advisable? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  suggest  any 
specific  amendment  which  seems  to  me  calculated  to  overcome  the  inherent  and 
fundamental  difficulty  in  all  such  cases.  The  very  idea  of  arbitration,  it  seems  to 
me,  implies  a  voluntary  submission;  and  having  reference  to  the  voluntary  accept- 
ance by  both  parties  to  the  controversy  of  that  method  of  settlement,  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  the  law  in  that  regard  could  be  materially  improved.  If  that  method  of 
settlement  is  accepted,  it  seems  to  be  ample  enough  to  permit  an  adjustment  of 
almost  any  sort  of  controversy  between  railway  management  and  railway  employees; 
but  if  it  is  not  voluntarily  accepted  of  course  there  must  be  a  deadlock  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetner  there  are  any  laws  of  similar  character  in  the  States? — 
A.  I  know  that  there  are  State  laws  on  tne  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  working  of  those  laws? — A.  Only  in  the  most 
general  way. 

Q.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  piece  of  l^islation  that  Congress  has  ever  enacted  on 
the  subject  of  conciliation  and  arbitration? — A.  I  so  understand  it. 

Q.  And  the  status  of  that  is  now,  after  this  one  experiment,  that  if  either  side  to  a 
controversy  between  railroad  employers  and  employees  is  not  willing  to  submit  the 
differences  to  mediation,  that  effectually  bars  any  conciliation? — A.  Yes.  To  put  it 
in  another  way,  if  the  railways  generally,  when  application  is  made  under  the  terms 
of  this  law,  tate  the  position  which  the  carriers  in  this  instance  took,  that  they  will 
not  even  accept  the  tender  of  mediation,  of  course  nothing  can  be  accomplished  under 
the  law. 

Q.  If  I  remember,  you  said  that  the  reason  assigned  for  that  was  that  this  was  so 
vital  a  matter  that  they  could  not  afford  to  submit.  Is  that  a  brief  statement  of  it? — A . 
That  was  the  position  of  the  carriers — that  in  view  of  the  very  large  percentage  of 
their  earnings  which  goes  to  employees,  they  regarded  the  question  of  wa^  as  so 
vital  to  their  financial  solvency  that  they  could  not  relinquish  exclusive  junsdiction 
over  that  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration? — 
A.  Only  in  the  most  general  way. 

In  further  answer  to  the  question  you  asked  me  a  moment  ago,  as  to  whether  this 
law  can  be  improved  in  any  way,  and  without  proposing  to  suggest  any  respect  in 
which  it  can  be  profitably  amenaed,  I  venture  to  make  this  comment  upon  the  theory 
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and  plan  of  that  enactment  It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  result  will  be  in  every 
case,  even  where  the  tender  of  mediation  is  accepted^  either  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment by  methods  of  conciliation  or  a  refusal  to  arbitrate.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
acting  upon  an  application  of  this  sort,  enter  into  communication  with  the  railroad 
management  interested  and  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty  by  that  friendly  mediation  which,  of  course,  would  involve  conferences 
now  witb  one  side,  now  with  the  other,  and  a  most  informal  and  at  the  same  time 
most  exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  the  case — if  that 
does  not  result  in  a  settlement,  naturally  the  carrier  would  refuse  to  arbitrate  for  the 
reason  that,  as  each  side  to  the  controversy  would  select  one  arbitrator,  and  as  the 
third,  who  would  ordinarily  be  the  determminff  ^tor,  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if 
the  firet  two  chosen  did  not  agree,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  the  third  arbi- 
trator would  entertain  a  different  view  of  the  situation  from  the  view  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commiasioner  of  Labor 
in  the  first  instance,  and  thezefbra  tbai  the  carrier  or  the  onployee  would  not  accept 
any  other  result  than  to  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officials  in  the  first  instance. 
As  to  whether  the  law  can  be  improved  in  that  respect  I  do  not  now  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  Does  not  that  view^  if  it  is  correct,  brine  that  legislation  down  to  a  very  unimpor- 
tant position  as  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  such  troubles? — A.  It  certainly  does;  as 
I  saia,  if  the  railroads  generally  take  the  position  which  was  taken  in  this  instance, 
that  they  will  not  accept  the  mediation  provided  by  the  statute. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  your  last  remark  in  regard  to  the  statement  that  you  do  not 
think  it  will  ever  reach  beyond  the  period  of  conciliation;  it  will  never  reach  arbi- 
tration.— ^A.  I  make  that  sus^estion.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  if 
the  method  of  settlement  wmch  this  law  contemplates  is  accepted  by  both  parties, 
either  there  will  be  an  adjustment  as  a  result  of  the  mediation  of  the  officials  charged 
with  that  duty,  or  a  refusal  to  arbitrate,  which  would  leave  the  matter  just  where  it 
was  at  the  outset;  in  other  words,  you  come  then  to  the  question  whether  there  can 
be  any  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  not  given  that  question  sufficient  consideration  to 
justify  you  in  expressing  an  opinion.  Is  there  anything  else  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  that  you  care  to  state? — A.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  Part 
I  relates  to  safety  appliances.  I  can  add  nothing  of  value  to  what  appears  in  the 
more  recent  reports  of  the  commission  to  Congress,  and  to  the  statistical  information, 
which  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal  by  our  secretary,  showing  the  present  state  of 
railway  equipment 

Q.  Under  those  statements  it  appears,  I  believe,  that  there  has  been  considerable 
advance  in  the  application  of  these  safety  appliances  to  railroads  in  the  past,  since 
the  passage  of  that  act? — A.  Oh,  a  very  rapid  advance. 

Q.  And  I  al8<  understand  that,  of  course,  we  will  have  the  fact  in  a  statistical 
form,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  it  It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
very  decided  decrease  in  the  fatalities  and  casualties  to  employees? — ^A.  I  think  that' 
is  a  justifiable  inference  from  the  data  we  collect  Of  course,  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind:  During  the  period  of  transition  from  the  old  link-and-pin  coupler  to  the 
automatic  device,  the  danger  in  making  couplings  between  a  car  that  is  automatic 
and  one  that  is  not  is  prol^bly  somewhat  increased.  Then  there  is  further  the  want 
of  familiar  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  employees,  with  the  new  devices;  and  very 
recently  our  attention  has  been  informally  brougnt  to  a  somewhat  interesting  feature  of 
that  suDJect,  which  is  this,  that  a  part  of  the  automatic-coupling  device  which  consists 
of  what  IS  known  as  the  releasing  rig,  the  lever  to  be  used  by  the  employees  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  going  between  the  cars,  either  by  reason  of  improper  construction  or 
imperfect  adjustment,  frec^^uently  gets  out  of  order,  and  therefore  the  trainman  is 
unable  to  unlock  cars  which  are  coupled  by  the  automatic  coupler  without  going 
between  the  cars,  and  somtimes  the  lever  will  not  remain  in  position  without  being 
held  there,  which  would  compel  the  trainman,  of  course,  to  walk  along  if  the  train 
was  moving,  both  of  which  tnings,  of  course,  are  quite  as  dangerous,  and  perhaps 
the  former  is  more  dangerous  than  the  conditions  which  existed  under  the  old  link- 
and-pin  coupler.  So  that  until  we  get  an  automatic  coupler  in  very  general  use, 
with  all  its  appliances  in  perfect  condition,  so  that  they  will  operate  according  to 
their  design,  we  can  not  certainly  tell  to  what  extent  it  will  prove  a  life  and  limb 
saving  device.  My  belief  is  that  when  those  conditions  are  realized  the  loss  of  life 
and  injury  to  employees  will  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

Q.  Well,  the  air  brake  has  advanc^  pari  passu  with  the  coupling,  has  it  not,  in 
being  applied  to  freight  cars? — A.  Broadly  speaking,  I  think  that  is  the  fact.  The 
present  indications  are  that  by  the  1st  of  January  the  safety  appliances  will  be  so 
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nearly  completed  or  applied  to  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  cars  that  there  will  be  no 
application  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  comj^leting  that  equipment,  and  that 
pretty  much  all  of  the  equipment  engaged  in  interstate  transportation  will  be 
equipped  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Q.  Now,  those  two  branches  I  beheve  you  have  disposed  of.  Will  you  take  up 
now  the  question  of  discriminations,  and  m  the  first  place  will  you  state  whether  or 
not,  in  vour  judgment,  discriminations  are  practiced  by  railroads  in  this  country? — 
A.  Undoubtedly,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  In  what  form  or  method  is  the  discrimination  against  individuals  most  usually 
practiced? — A.  Well,  generally  speaking,  of  course,  by  some  secret  arrangement 
which  results  in  one  person  gettmg  a  more  favorable  rate  of  transportation  than 
anot her  person  under  tne  same  conditions.  The  methods  by  which  that  result  can 
be  accomplished  are  limitless.  I  think  it  c^an  be  fairly  stated  at  the  present  time 
that  the  instance  of  the  actual  repayment,  to  the  shipper,  of  rebates  is  comparatively 
rare.  Where  concessions  of  the  sort  I  am  now  referring  to  are  made,  they  are  brought 
about  in  some  other  way. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  a  cessation  of  the  rebate  system  and  the  continuance  of 
other  systems?  Is  it  because  the  rebate  system  is  more  open  and  more  liable  to 
detection  than  the  other  methods? — A.  That  is  doubtless  the  controlling  reason.  Of 
course  the  law  specificallv  prohibits  transactions  of  that  kind,  as,  indeed,  it  aims  to 
prohibit  all  methods  which  practically  accomplish  the  same  result.  And  just  now,  as 
you  are  pro^bly  all  aware,  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  country  has  all  the  business 
it  can  do.  The  necessity,  therefore,  to  secure  business  by  making  concessions  is  not 
as  great  as  it  is  when  the  volume  of  traffic  is  below  the  present  standard.  And  then 
rates  generally  have  been  very  much  reduced,  so  that  the  margin  of  concessions 
wjiich  can  be  made  and  leave  any  profit  at  all  to  the  carrier  or  any  justification  to 
the  carrier  for  taking  the  traffic  is  in  many  cases  and  in  a  lar^  part  of  the  country 
exceedingly  small.  Then,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that,  throuffh  voluntary 
action  and  perhaps  a  better  recognition  of  duty  to  the  law  and  to  the  public,  unusual 
efforts  have  been  made  during  the  last  year  by  railroad  officers  to  oliserv-e  tariff  rates. 

Q.  You  speak  of  concessions.  Coula  you  mention  specifically  some  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  or  any  form  in  which  concessions  are  made  other  than  the  rebate?  We 
would  like  to  get  hold  of  some  practical  illustration  of  how  such  things  are  done. — 
A.  As  I  said,  the  possibilities  in  that  direction  are  almost  unlimited.  I  hardly 
know  where  to  b^n  to  illustrate  the  range  of  methods  which  would  have  the  result 
of  giving  one  person  better  rates  than  others.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  where  a 
given  r(md  is  largely  engaged  both  in  State  and  interstate  business,  as  most  of  them 
are,  they  observe  rigidly  their  interstate  rates  and  secure  business  by  making  conces- 
sions to  shippers  on  purely  State  traffic.    That,  you  can  see,  is  a  wide  opportunity. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  you  to  state  them,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  you  know  that  such  instances  actually  exist? — A.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  I  can  have  no  such  official  knowledge.  I  can  only  say  that  such  information 
comes  to  me  as  leads  me  to  believe  that  what  amounts  to  such  concessions  are  made 
in  that  way.  Then,  of  course,  through  the  payment  of  commissions,  through  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  the  variety  of  ways  is  almost  unlimited. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  there  is  any  consid- 
erable discrimination  effected  by  means  of  false  weighing  or  improper  weighing? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Of  bulk  goods? — A.  Oh,  yes.  The  infirmity  of  human  nature  finds  expression 
in  that  way  very  frequently. 

Q.  Well^  have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  any  one  of  these  various  methods 
of  concessions  that  seem  to  be  more  common,  more  usually  practiced  than  any 
other? — A.  W^ell,  passing  for  the  moment,  then,  to  discriminations  which  are  effected 
by  such  devices  as  false  billing,  false  weighing,  misdescription  of  goods,  our  informar 
tion  shows  many  instances  in  which  practices  of  that  kind  have  been  indulged  in. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  public  knowledge  that  several  parties  are  now 
under  indictment  for  misdescription  of  goods.  As,  for  example,  a  laige  hardware 
house,  having  very  extensive  dealings  over  a  lar^e  section  of  the  country,  ships  a 
carload  of  goods  described  as  nails,  if  you  please,  w'hich  are  taken  at  a  comparatively 
low  rate.  That  car,  upon  examination,  would  be  found  to  contain  shelf  nardware, 
fine  cutlery,  tools,  and  various  other  commodities  which,  if  carried  according  to  the 
classification,  would  bear  a  much  higher  rate. 

Q.  And  that  is  done  in  single  instances  to  the  detriment  of  others,  is  it? — A. 
Undoubtedly.  To  illustrate,  and  without  mentioning  names  or  places,  which  I 
assume  you  do  not  care  to  know  about,  complaint  came  from  one  great  trade  center 
in  the  country,  where  there  are  numerous  houses  dealing  in  that  general  class  of 
merchandise,  that  their  trade  in  a  certain  section  of  the  country  was  materially 
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affected  and  injured  by  practices  of  their  rivals  at  another  trade  center  sending 
goods  into  the  same  consuming  territory  under  false  billing  and  false  weighing;  ano 
without  going  into  details,  I  think  there  were  circumstances  in  that  case  which 
justified  the  accusation. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  why  is  it  that  one  party  is  discriminated  against  and  another 
is  discriminated  in  favor  of;  what  consideration  is  there  for  that  distinction? — ^A. 
The  general  answer  to  the  question  is  the  competition  between  the  carriers.  Where 
two  or  more  rival  roads  are  actively  competing  for  the  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
producing  section  to  another  consuming  section,  or  between  any  two  great  centers  of 
trade,  ana  there  is  not  business  enough  tor  them  all,  it  is  a  natural,  if  not  an  inevitable, 
result  that  efforts  will  be  made  by  eacn  of  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  secure  busi- 
ness by  some  sort  of  concessions.  In  other  words,  the  competition  between  the  car- 
riers is  the  excuse  always  advanced,  and  probably  the  actual  reason  in  nearly  every 
instance  for  the  discriminations  which  occur.  I  nave  no  knowledge  of  any  instances 
in  which  discriminations  of  that  sort  were  made  by  arbitrary  action  of  the  carrier — 
that  is,  through  any  desire  to  help  one  man  or  injure  another.  That  may  have  influ- 
enced concessions  in  incidental  cases,  but  ordinarily,  I  think,  it  is  the  competition 
Detween  ihe  carriers  and  the  necessity  which  they  avow  of  getting  business  which 
leads  to  these  secret  practices.  Of  course,  coupled  with  that  all  the  while  is  also  the 
sharp  competition  between  different  producing  and  consuming  territories. 

Q.  Well,  then,  according  to  your  view  of  It,  in  prosperous  times,  when  the  railroads 
have  about  all  they  can  do,  naturally  there  is  less  oi  this  than  there  is  when  times 
are  dull  and  they  have  to  hustle  for  trade? — ^A.  That  we  should  all  expect  to  happen, 
and  that  does  happen. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  discriminations  between  places  are  carried 
on  or  practiced? — A.  Ijet  me  approach  an  answer  to  that  general  question  by  a  pre- 
liminary statement.  I  think  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  and  perhaps  to  emphasize,  a 
Soint  which  seems  to  me  often  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  those 
iscriminations  which  are  effected  as  between  individuals  through  concessions  from 
the  published  rates  and  those  discriminations  between  communities  or  commodities 
which  result  although  the  published  rate  is  rigidly  enforced.  What  we  ordinarily 
mean  by  individual  discriminations — ^that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
shipper  at  a  given  place  gets  more  favorable  rates  than  his  rival  at  that  place — are 
always  brought  about  by  some  departure  from  the  published  tariff.  Of  course  there 
is  the  open  rate  appearing  upon  the  tariffs  of  all  the  roads;  everybody  knows  what 
it  is,  and  therefore  if  one  person  is  favored  against  the  others  that  means,  of  course, 
that  that  person  gets  something  off  or  something  below  the  published  tariff,  and,  as 
you  all  understand,  there  may  be  the  most  rigid  and  absolute  observance  of  the  pub- 
lished tariffs  and  yet  the  most  serious  discrimination  result  because  the  tariffs  them- 
selves are  improperly  or  unfairly  adjusted  as  between  different  communities  or 
different  articles  of  traffic. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  discriminations  a^gainst  individuals,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  by 
reason  of  the  nonobservance  of  the  tariff  rates  which  may  be  adjusted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  other,  it  is  by  the  observance  of  an  unfair  tariff? — A.  Precisely. 
You  may  have  a  perfectly  just  tariff,  just  as  between  communities,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, as  between  commodities;  and  then  injustice  may  result  from  departures  from 
that  tariff.  You  may  have  perfect  observance  of  tariffs  and  vet  great  injustice  because 
the  tariffs  themselves  do  not  fairly  and  equitably  adjust  the  Durdens  of  transportation 
as  between  different  communities  or  different  articles  of  traffic. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  illustration,  from  your  experience,  the  past  experience  of 
the  commission,  of  a  case  of  that  kind,  of  discrimination  between  places?  1  am 
speaking  now  of  flagrant  discrimination,  something  that  is  palpably  a  discrimina- 
tion in  Mivor  of  one  place  as  against  another  on  the  line  of  a  railroad. — A.  Well,  I 
venture  to  take  a  situation  that  is  pretty  well  known  as  an  illustration.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  a  basis  of  rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  great  manufac- 
turing territory  of  the  country,  to  the  western  cities  of  distribution  or  consump- 
tion, so  that  the  rates  from,  say.  New  York,  for  example,  to  Chicago  and  St  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  are  adjusted  with  reference  to  each  other  with,  I  may  say,  a  fair 
recognition  of  aistance  and  other  conditions  of  locality;  and  it  so  happens  that  the 
rate  on  first-class  goods  from  New  York  City,  all  rail,  to  Kansas  City  is,  I  think,  $1.47, 
and  proportionately  less  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago;  and  on  that  general  basis  all  the 
rates  over  the  most  important  section  of  the  country  are  adjusted;  and  you  can  read- 
ily see  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  in  particular  localities  depends  upon  maintain- 
ing the  general  basis  of  rates,  otherwise  the  whole  transportation  system  would  be 
thrown  into  disorder.  Now,  not  long  ago  there  was  constructed  what  is  known  as 
the  Kansas  City,  Pittsbure  and  Gulf  road,  running  almost  directly  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    I^t  road  became  insolvent  and  receivers  were  appointed. 
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That  railroad,  in  oonnection'with  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line,  which  takes  goods  from 
New  York  to  Galveston,  after  various  intermediate  redactions,  finally  put  in  a  rate 
from  New  York  City  to  Kansas  City  at  80  cents  as  against  $1.47  by  the  all-rail  lines, 
with  the  result  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  traffic  moved  by  a  circuitous  route 
approximately  2}  times  aa  long  as  the  direct  route,  making,  of  course,  higher  rates 
from  New  York  to  St  Louis  and  from  New  York  to  Chicago  than  from  New  York 
to  Kansas  City,  a  condition  which,  in*  a  way,  is  ill(^cal,  and  so,  of  course,  can  not 
permanently  continue.  I  am  not  saying  now  whether  the  interested  carriers  were 
justified  or  not;  that  is  not  the  point;  but  the  effect,  of  course,  was  to  bring  about 
discriminating  rates  between  the  greatest  trade  centers  of  the  country,  because  any- 
one can  see  that  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  should  not  be  lower  than 
the  rate  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  or  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  And  yet  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months  that  has  been  the  actual  condition,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  traffic  has  gone  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City,  by  way  of  Gal- 
veston, at  a  rate  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  standard  rail  rate  from  New  York  to 
that  city. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  conditions  brought  that  about? — A.  Well,  I  only  know  the 
excuse  which,  I  understand,  is  put  forward  by  the  receivers  of  that  road.  They 
insist  that  they  were  entitled  to  what  is  known  as  a  differential;  that  is,  by  reason 
of  their  circuitous  route,  the  greater  len^h  of  time  which  it  would  require  to  take 
traffic  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  by  that  route,  the  cost  of  marine  insurance,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  they  could  not  get  any  of  the  business  at  the  same  rates  as  the  all- 
rail  lines;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  charge  somewhat  less,  with  a  view 
of  getting  what  they  claimed  was  their  share  of  the  busmess.  And  it  was  the  refusal 
of  the  other  lines,  the  all-rail  lines,  to  concede  the  differential  claimed  which  led 
them  to  eet  the  differential  by  force.  I  may  add,  for  your  information,  that  bv  recent 
action  of  Judge  Thayer,  who  appointed  these  receivers,  they  have  been  ordered  to 
restore  the  rates  which  existed  at  the  time  this  controversy  arose.  Of  course,  all  that 
was  complicated,  and  I  mention  it  to  illustrate  the  intricacies  of  the  whole  situation; 
that  is,  the  water  lines  down  to  Savannah  and  Charleston  and  then  the  rail  lines 
from  there  across  the  country  to  the  same  destination. 

Take  another  illustration  drawn  from  a  very  recent  investigation  and  which,  very 
likely,  Commissioner  Prouty  will  speak  on  more  fully  in  some  of  its  other  aspects. 
We  have  been  investig^ating  the  exports  of  grain  and  grain  products,  and  the  fact 
appeared  that  in  some  Inst^ces  and  through  some  of  the  gateways,  through  some  of 
the  ports,  the  rate  on  flour  exported  was  often  as  high  as  11  cents  per  100  pounds 
above  the  rate  on  wheat.  Now,  obviously,  if  there  is  any  such  difference  as  that  or 
anything  approximating  such  a  difference  between  the  rates  on  exported  wheat  and 
exported  flour,  there  can  be  no  exportation  of  flour,  and  of  course  the  mills  and 
millers  of  the  country  w^ho  have  large  investments  and  large  capacity  for  supplying 
the  foreign  demand  for  flour  would  l^,  if  that  state  of  thin^  continued,  entirely  shut 
out  of  the  business  and  the  exportation  would  go  abroad  m  the  form  of  wheat  and 
the  flour  would  be  made  by  the  foreign  miller  rather  than  the  domestic  miller,  and 
yet  all  those  discriminations,  as  you  see,  can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  adher- 
ence to  published  rates.  They  were  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  case;  but  that  is 
quite  possible.  Of  course  I  assume  that  you  are  all  perfectly  familiar  with  that  class 
of  discriminations  which  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  and  grievous  complaint 
which  results  from  the  disregard  of  what  is  known  as  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
The  act  to  regulate  commerce  contemplated  that  carriers  subject  to  its  provision 
should  not  in  any  case  chai^  more  for  a  short  distance  than  for  a  long  distance  in  the 
same  direction,  where  the  short  distance  was  included  in  the  long  distance,  except 
under  conditions  which  would  warrant  the  commission  in  allowing  that  exemption 
from  the  general  rule.  Well,  without  going  into  that  subject,  because  I  could  spend 
a  whole  session  talking  about  it,  the  Supreme  Court  has  construed  that  section  or 
provision  of  the  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  substantially  nugatory,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  especially  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  miury  to  small  towns  which  results  from  higher  rates  to  them  from 
the  great  centers  of  production  than  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  South  more  distant,  has 
been  serious  and  is  still  serious.  To  a  great  extent  similar  conditions  exist  with  refer- 
erence  to  the  transcontinental  traffic,  rates  all  rail  to  the  Pacific-coast  terminals  being 
ordinarily  much  higher  than  to  many  places  in  the  interior.  Of  course  the  justifica- 
tion put  forward  in  all  those  cases  is  the  competition  of  water  carriers  and  the  neces- 
sity, often  actually  a  justification  fairly  satisfactory  in  many  instances,  that  they  must 
approximate  the  rat^  of  the  water  carrier  or  else  they  can  not  get  any  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  whatever  may  be  their  necessity  or  justification,  the  i&ct  remains  that  the 
interior  town  is  put  at  a  serious  and  often  at  a  fatal  disadvantage. 

Q.  There  is  a  species  of  discrimination  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called 
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which  you  have  not  mentioned  exactly;  at  least,  I  do  not  think  it  falls  under  any  of 
these  heads;  and  that  is  the  chargmg  of  different  rates  over  the  same  road  in  diner- 
ent  directions,  on  the  same  line  of  road.  For  instance,  from  my  State,  Florida,  up 
to  New  York,  and  the  same  cars  coming  back,  there  is  a  different  rate  per  hunared 
charged? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  excuse  that  is  offered  for  that,  the  reason,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
they  have  to  bring  the  cars  back  anyhow;  thev  have  to  get  down  South  from  here, 
and  it  is  better  to  get  something  than  nothing  for  it.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  validity  of  that  excuse  or  reason? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  in  numerous  cases;  that  is, 
to  consider  the  general  question  which  that  situation  raises.  I  recollect,  without 
being  able  to  give  exact  figures,  an  investigation  in  which  it  appeared  that  a  certain 
railroad  system  chai^ged  a  good  deal  more  for  carrying  petroleum  products  south 
bound  in  tank  cars  to  certain  interior  destinations  than  it  charged  for  carrying  cotton- 
seed oil,  a  much  more  valuable  product,  in  the  contrary  direction  in  the  same  cars. 

^.  Now,  the  reason,  I  suppose,  is  the  same  in  that  case  as  it  was  in  the  one  to 
which  I  referred.  Is  that,  m  your  judement,  a  sufficiently^  strong  reason  to  justify 
the  discriminations  which  are  practiced? — A.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  sufficient.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  you  all  understand,  I  assiOne  that  it 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  you  accept  railroad  transportation  as  a  purely 
private  enterprise,  to  be  conducted  like  a  farm  or  factory,  then  the  financial  interest 
of  the  carrier  may  justly  lead  it  to  many  and  obvious  discriminations;  but  if  you  say, 
as  I  think  we  are  all  now  disposed  to  say  and  presently  everybody  will  say,  that 
railroad  transportation  is  not  a  commodity,  not  a  private  enterprise,  but  purely  a 
public  service,  and  that  public  rights  are  to  be  considered  at  least  equally  with  the 
rights  of  the  carriers,  then,  of  course,  the  asserted  justification  often  entirely  fails, 
and  discriminations,  which  might  be  excused  on  the  theory  of  private  enterprise, 
become  palpably  insufficient  and  inadequate  when  you  contemplate  the  railroad 
system  as  an  agencv  of  the  State. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  do  not  undertake  to  cover  all  these  various  kinds;  but  there  is 
another  species  of  discrimination  which  I  would  like  to  hear  something  from  you 
on,  as  to  its  character  and  its  extent,  and  that  is  the  granting  of  free  passes.  You 
say  that  you  know  of  no  instance,  or  if  there  are  mstances  they  are  very  few, 
in  which  mdividuals  are  discriminated  against  because  of  their  personality  or  dis- 
criminated in  favor  of  because  of  their  personality.    The  matter  of  granting 


to  individuals  over  their  roads  by  the  railroads  of  this  country,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
a  very  general  practice? — A.  Your  Question  very  properly  implies  a  criticism  upon 
m)r  general  statement,  which  was  aesigned  to  apply  to  rates  of  transportation  of 
frei^t. 

Q.  I  did  not  intend  any  criticism. — A.  I  know  you  did  not;  but  I  ought  to  have 
modified  it  in  the  direction  of  freight.  Undoubtedly,  when  it  comes  to  granting 
free  passenger  transportation  the  action  of  the  carriers  is  in  a  sense  arbitrary;  of 
course,  douotless  always  infiuenced  by  considerations  of  self-interest  They  pre- 
sumablv  expect  that  they  will  receive  corresponding  advantages,  or  at  least  they  find 
themselves  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  can  not  well  anord  to  refuse,  as  they 
think,  the  demands  for  free  transportation.  Of  course,  that  is  not  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude  as  compared  with  the  other  subjects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  one  which  in  my  judgment  is 
without  any  excuse. 

Q.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  principle  more  than  an^hing  else,  of  the  principle  that 
railway  rates  should  be  equal  and  fair  in  their  application  to  the  individual? — A.  To 
give  an  illustration  to  the  extent  to  which  that  sometimes  occurs,  although  the  gen- 
eral conditions  are  nothing  like  what  this  instance  would  indicate,  a  gentleman  told 
me  that  on  one  occasion  he  came  from  Chicago  to  Washin^n  just  along  in  the  latter 
days  of  November,  and  every  other  passenger  in  the  Pullman  car,  besides  himself, 
was  a  member  of  Congress  or  other  Government  official,  with  their  families,  and  that 
he  was  the  only  passenger  who  paid  a  cent  for  transportation  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington, either  for  his  passage  or  for  his  Pullman  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Is  there  any  remedy  for  such  a  condition  of  things  that 
you  could  suggest? — A.  Well,  I  should  despair,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  was  not  a 
remedy  for  what  I  regard  as  so  grievous  an  injustice. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  class  of  discrimination  against  the  paying  passenger  is 
usually  extended  by  free  passes  to  all  the  legislatures  of  the  State  and  to  Congress 
itself? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  general  fact,  as  I  understand,  that  representatives  both  in  the 
State  and  National  legislatures  are  very  generally,  if  not  always,  offered  free  trans- 
portation.   I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  accepted  in  all  cases. 

Q.  After  the  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  bill,  was  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the 
passes  that  had  oeen  issued  to  members  of  Congress  and  legislatures  were  taken  in 
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by  the  roads? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  was  in  that  regard.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  commission  until  several  years  after;  but  I  have  some  sympathv  with 
the  view  which  is  expressed  in  some  such  fashion  as  this,  that  the  law  is  used  by  the 
railroads  when  they  do  not  want  to  give  free  transportation,  and  when  they  do  want 
to  do  it  they  find  a  way  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  the  usual  plan  adopted  by  the  railroads  of  issuinff  passes  for  newspapers  or 
newspaper  men? — ^A.  Oh,  that  is  one  of  the  forms  which  the  transaction  takes. 

Q.  Also  for  advertising — A.  Yes,  a  pass  that  permits  of  free  transportation  in  some 
way  is  furnished  ostensibly  for  newspapers  as  consideration  for  advertising  their  time 
tables,  etc.,  and  then  the  recipients  of  these  favors  distribute  them  to  their  friends. 
And  then  I  happen  to  know  in  many  cases  that  passes  are  given  which  on  their  faoe 
are  limited  to  transportation  within  the  State,  there  being,  except  in  some  States,  I 
think,  no  law  a^jainst  it;  so  that  if  a  person  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  passes  of  that 
character  covermg  the  territory  of  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  States  through  which  he 
desires  to  go,  why.  he  finds  a  method  of  getting  himself  carried  without  paying  much, 
although  he  may  nave  no  pass  for  the  whole  loumey. 

Q.  Has  your  commission  ever  investigated  how  far  the  pass  system  enters  into  the 
passenger  system  of  the  ooimtry;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  passes  to  the  paid  fareei? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Not  even  one  small  case? — A.  Not  with  a  result  which  would  enable  me  to 
answer  your  present  question,  or  showing  the  percentage.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate.  There  are  free  passes  of  all  the  sorts  that  have  been  alluded  to  and  perhaps 
some  others.  There  is  the  free  transportation  given  sometimes  to  the  shippers  as  a 
consideration  for  getting  their  business;  there  are  reduced  rates  for  round-tnp  tickets, 
which  are  manipiSated  through  the  scalping  offices.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sa^ 
to  what  extent  that  results  in  diminished  revenue  to  the  carrier.  I  have  heard  it 
claimed — I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  make  the  statement  only  on  that  informa- 
tion— ^that  probably  the  actual  revenues  received  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  country 
from  their  passenger  business  did  not  exceed  75  or  80  per  cent  of  what  they  woula 
be  at  the  published  rates  multiplied  by  the  journeys  actually  taken. 

Q.  If  it  would  be  i>08sible  to  aboUsh  this  pass  system,  wnich  is  just  as  bad  a  dis- 
crimination as  the  freight,  in  fact  worse,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on 
the  cash  fare — would  it  lower  the  rates  of  a  paying  passenger  or  would  not  the  rail- 
roads charge  the  same,  taking  the  usufruct  of  me  whole  for  themselves? — A.  What 
would  result  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion,  in  your  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  about 
a  question  of  that  kind? — ^A.  I  should  feel  warranted  in  answering  your  question  this 
way:  If  we  could  eliminate  the  free  transportation  and  bring  this  public  service 
down  to  the  impartial  conditions  where  every  person  who  uses  it  pays  his  proper 
share,  I  believe  the  passenger  rates  throughout  the  country  coula  be  materially 
reduced  and  still  the  railroads  have  better  returns  from  that  branch  of  their  service 
than  they  have  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  amend  the  interstate  commerce  bill  to  abolish  passei^ — ^A.  I 
think  so,  surely,  and  a  good  many  other  things  that  now  occur. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Is  it  not  a  iact  that  professional  men  and  ministers  of 
the  gospel  usually  are  provided  with  passes? — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  professional 
men  as  a  class  ordinarily  receive  any  concessions,  but  clergymen  as  a  rule  get  half 
rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  practice  extend  to  Federal  and  State  judiciary  and 
district  attorneys? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  practice  is  diverse.  My  opmion 
is  that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  the  judiciary,  both  Federal  and  State,  have 
free  transportation.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  accepted:  In  some  States  it  is  pro- 
hibited, in  others  it  is  in  a  way  recognized  as  one  oi  the  perquisites  and  emoluments 
of  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  was  testified  before  your  commission  by  an  officer 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  that  his  railroad  gave  passes  to  judicial  officers. — A. 
Yes;  but  there  is  no  such  general  practice,  I  mean  to  say,  as  corresponds  with  the 
arrangement  in  which  clergymen  get  half  rates.    That  is  quite  universal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  can  be  the  motive  of  that?~A,  In  the  case  of 
clergymen? 

Q.  Yes.  What  is  the  motive  of  the  railroad? — A.  Broadly  stated,  charity;  con- 
sideration for  their  profession;  benevolence,  and,  presumably,  unselfish.  It  is  in  har^ 
mony  with  the  general  sentiment  and  action  wnich  prevails  that  gives  concessions 
to  the  clei^gy  in  other  directions. 

Q.  It  would  seem,  then,  the  transportation  companies,  in  giving  passes  and  dis- 
criminating rates,  have  motives  other  than  unselfish  motives  in  some  cases? — A.  Oh, 
yes.  So  far  as  a  corporation  can  be  unselfish,  I  think  railroads  are  as  corporations 
unselfish. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  iact  also  that  the  parties  who  apply  for  passes 
may  have  some  claim  on  the  railroad — ^for  instance,  hoards  of  assessors  in  cities, 
aldermen,  comicilmen,  and  sealers  of  weights  and  measures,  clear  down  to  the  rod- 
men  who  helonff  to  the  engineering  department — and  while  they  have  a  pull,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  that  pass  is  usually  handed  to  anyhody  and  everybody  having  no 
rifitits  whatever  to  free  transportation? — A.  That  may  be  the  case,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  such  instances. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  before  your  commission  any  question  of  that  kind  regard- 
ing the  class  of  people  who  really  do  receive  passes — the  list  that  was  published  by 
Older  of  the  Senate  through  request  of  Senator  Chandler  with  respect  to  a  road  in 
New  England? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  an  investi^tion  in  the  case  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  and  they  were  required  to  disclose  to  the  commission  the  classes 
of  persons  to  whom  they  gave  free  transportation.  That  investigation  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time  and  was  afterwards,  as  you  mention,  published  by  some  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Chandler.  I  should  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  a  report 
of  the  conmiission  in  that  case,  and  I  might  say  that  is  a  foirly  typical  case. 

Q.  Could  you  succinctly  state  it  to  the  conunission  now — ^the  facts? — A.  The  statute 
contemplates  a  state  of  things  in  that  regard  which  if  realized  would  express  the 
view  of  the  commission,  unless  I  should  say  the  statute  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
seems  to  me  the  permission  of  law  giving  to  one  railroad  the  right  to  carry  employees 
of  another  railroad  free  is  a  privilege  which  results  in  abuse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  not  a  number  of  leading  central  points  that  are 
made  equal,  and  shippters  ship  business  through  intermediate  points  to  that  point, 
beyond,  and  then  reship  perhaps  100  or  more  miles  back  in  onier  to  get  a  reduced 
rate,  when  the  railroaa  would  not  stop  the  freight  at  the  point? — A.  Oh,  yes — the 
situation  which  results  from  what  is  called  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  In  such 
cases  the  general  plan  on  which  rates  are  made  is  this:  The  rate  to  the  interior  and 
noncompetitive  pomt  increases  gradually  with  distance  until  it  comes  to  a  point  where 
it  equfdizes  the  lower  through  rate  plus  the  local  back  from  that  destination  to  the 
point  in  Question.  Of  course  they  can  not  make  it  any  higher,  because  otherwise 
they  womd  ship  through  and  ship  back.  The  rates  to  these  interior  points,  as  a 
matter  of  &ict,  are  equivalent  to  the  through  rate  plus  the  local  back.  Of  course  the 
shipment  does  not  go  through.     It  is  stopped  off  at  its  actual  destination. 

Q  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fact,  in  connection 
with  the  subiect  of  discrimination,  that  certain  railroads  are  going  into  other  business 
than  ndlrooding  and  transportation  per  se;  engaging  in  mercantile  business,  bv  the 
formation  of  companies  in  which  their  directors  are  the  directors,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, working  in  with  the  railroads? — A.  I  have  no  special  information  on  this  line. 
In  a  general  way  I  think  more  or  less  of  that  thing  occurs,  but  of  course  that  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  existing  conditions.  It  is  asserted  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  the  officers  and  managers  of  railroads  have  been  interested  in  the  development 
of  towns  through  the  personal  ownership  of  land  and  in  some  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  uiey  were  stockholders  or  otherwise  interested,  and  that  rates  have 
been  adjusted  with  a  view  of  favoring  those  localities  or  those  industries.  That  is 
a  perfectly  natural  outcome,  and  undoubtedly  things  of  that  kind  have  occurred 
frequently. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  concrete  case  of  railroads  combining  or 
associating  with  or  owning  elevators — grain  elevators— in  Chicago  and  controlling  the 
business  of  the  elevatoi? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  some  information  on  that  subject;  but, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  may  I  suggest  that  you  interrogate  Commissioner  Prouty, 
who  is  to  follow  me  as  a  witness,  and  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  particular  facts 
in  that  direction  than  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  it  was  possible  to  abolish  this  system  of  giving 
passes  and  stopped  there.  Would  you  state  to  the  commission  what  you  would  suggest 
as  an  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  to  carry  out  that  suggestion? — A. 
The  best  answer  I  can  give  to  that  question  is  to  refer  you  to  what  the  commission 
has  stated  in  its  last  two  annual  reports  to  Congress  and  the  recommendations  which 
are  put  in  the  form  of  proposed  amendments  which  appear  in  these  reports.  I  am 
perfectiy  willing  to  express  my  own  views,  but  they  have  been  stated  in  these  reports 
and  in  these  recommendations  with  deliberation  and  with  the  attempt  to  be  accurate, 
and  reference  to  them  would,  I  think  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  than 
anything  I  could  now  say  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Q.  Cim  you  say  briefly  what  these  recommendations  are? — A.  That  would  lead  us 
into  a  pretty  long  chapter;  we  should  have  to  start  at  the  beginning.  It  is  apparent 
that  any  system  of  railway  regulation  begins  with  the  requirement  that  the  carrier 
publish  its  rates.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  legislation  which  amounts  to  anything  or 
which  purports  to  accomplish  anvthin^  in  the  way  of  railway  regulation  that  would 
not  require  as  the  foundation  a  publication  of  tariffs;  the  announcement  to  the  public 
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of  the  charges  which  the  railroad  proposes  to  apply.  Now,  starting  with  that  propo- 
sition, which  I  think  commends  itseli  to  the  intelligent  reflection  of  everybody,  you 
have  two  general  classes  of  questions  inmiediately  arising.  One  Question  is,  How  are 
you  going  to  secure  the  observance  by  the  carriers  of  the  publisned  rate?  How  are 
you  g^ing  to  prevent  departures  from  it?  How  are  you  going  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
mdividual  discriminations  which  result  in  one  individual  obtaining  the  same  service 
on  more  reasonable  terms  than  another  individual  in  like  situation?  Now,  I  do 
not  know  any  way  to  handle  that  question  except  the  way  the  present  law  nro- 
poses — ^that  such  transgressions  are  criminal  misdemeanors  and  to  be  punished  as 
such,  because  any  civil  remedy  would  be  entirel]^  unavailing.  No  suit  lor  damages 
would  be  brought  because  the  amount  involved  in  any  particular  case  is  so  inconse- 
Q  uential  as  to  anord  no  remedy  whatever;  therefore  we  can  only  do  what  this  law  seeks  to 
ao — ^that  is  to  say,  treat  transgressions  of  that  kind  as  criminal  violations  of  the  penal 
law,  to  be  punished  as  such;  and  I  think  that  is  a  proposition  which  we  must  all  accept 
in  any  view  or  any  tiieory  of  public  regulation.  Now,  that  bein^  so,  the  moment  you 
say  a  transgression  of  that  kmd  is  a  misdemeanor,  you  are  obliged  to  treat  it  just  as 
you  would  any  other  sort  of  criminal  offense.  You  can  not  have  any  special  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  and,  therefore,  a  misdemeanor  that  comes  from  eiving  rebates  would 
be  prosecuted  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  tribunals,  as  a  misdemeanor  under  the 
postal,  revenue,  or  an^  other  laws  of  the  United  States — indictment,  trial  by  jury, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Now,  I  conceive  that  more  exact  and  unambiguous  state- 
ments of  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  publish  its  rates  (for  the  present  law  is  verjr  crude 
and  imperfect  in  that  respect^ ,  coupled  with  exact  and  determinable  penalties  for 
disregarding  tiiat  duty,  would  nelp  very  materially  to  put  a  stop  to  the  discriminations 
of  that  nature.  Of  course  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  here  an  opinion  which  I  have 
long  entertained.  We  shall  not,  in  point  of  fact,  under  any  system  of  laws  secure 
exemption  from  injustice  of  that  character  as  long  as  we  attempt  to  keep  up  the  com- 
pulsory competition  of  railroad  carriers,  which  laws — mistaken,  in  my  judgment — we 
now  attempt  to  enforce.  In  other  words,  they  create  conditions  which  the  necessities 
of  human  nature  will  compel  to  result  in  discriminations  of  the  sort  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.J  That  compulsory  competition— do  you  mean  by  that 
the  law  which  prohibits  pooling? — ^A.  Yes,  and  the  antitrust  law. 

Q.  You  think  the  repeal  of  that  clause  would  be  conducive  to  fairer  treatment  of 
the  public  by  the  railroads? — ^A.  I  do,  indeed. 

Q.  Has  the  commission  made  such  recommendation? — A.  Not  as  a  commission; 
not  exactiy  that  recommendation.  The  commission's  views,  deliberately  expressed, 
as  I  have  stated,  on  that  subject  appear  in  these  reports  to  Congress.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point  While  I  believe  these  laws  in  their  application 
to  railroad  transportation  are  unwise  and  against  public  interest,  against  the  general 
good  of  the  averaee  citizen,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  repealing  them  without  at  the  same 
time  having  legislation  which  will  enable  the  pubhc  to  prevent  a  greater  evil  which 
exists  or  mi^ht  exist  under  changed  conditions. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  repeal  of  the  antitrust  law  and  antipooling  clause  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  more 
equitable  treatment  of  the  public  and  individuals  by  the  transportation  com- 
panies. In  addition  to  that  you  also  would  be  in  favor  of  specifically  making 
misdemeanors  of  the  violations  of  the  law  ? — A.  That  is  it.  I  put  the  two  things 
together.  I  believe  that  rights  of  contract  with  each  other  which  are  now^  denied 
and  prohibited  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  railroad  carriers,  because  they  are  engaged 
in  a  public  service;  but  as  a  part  of  any  such  scheme  of  legislation  I  want  a  much 
more  accurate  and  comprehensive  definition  of  their  legal  duties,  and  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  public  authority,  whether  represented  by  a  commission  or  some  other 
tribunal,  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

Q.  A  supervisorv  power  over  the  ri^ht  to  contract? — Yes^  or  over  the  results  of 
the  contract,  whicn  is  the  rates.    That  is  a  matter  the  public  is  interested  in. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  detail  in  regard  to  this  provision  for  punishing  infractions,  on 
whom  would  you  impose  the  penalty?  Railroad  employees  are  generally  simply 
agents  for  their  supenor.  Would  there  not  be  some  question  there  as  to  justice,  if 
you  impose  the  penalty  upon  the  man  who  actually  committed  the  act  and  did  it  at 
the  instance  of  a  superioir — A.  Plainly  enough,  the  corporations  ought  to  be  indict- 
able and  punishable,  and  that  is  one  of  the  glaring  imperfections  of  the  present  law, 
that  the  corporation,  which  is  the  principal,  which  is  the  real  offender,  is  not  amen- 
able to  criminal  process,  but  only  tne  ag^ent  or  representative  of  that  corporation. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  addition  to  what  you  have  already  stated  on  dis- 
crimination, I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  hear  you  state  concisely  the  class 
of  shippers  that  under  existing  conditions  are  most  ^ivored  as  a  result  of  these  dis- 
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criminations. — ^A.  It  is  doubtful  whether  I  can  add  anything  to  what  is  commonly 
known  on  that  subject.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  happen  where  railroads  are 
in  actual  and  sharp  competition  with  each  other  that  the  snipper  whose  business  is 
of  the  most  consequence  or  largest  in  volume  is  the  one  whose  favor  is  likely  to  be 
secured. 

Q.  Let  me  put  my  question  a  little  more  concretely:  Is  it  the  meat  packer  and 
miller,  or  the  wholesale  grain  dealer — are  those  classes  now  receiving  special  favors? — 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  favors,  then,  do  not  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public  or  to  the 
general  producing  public? — A.  Noj  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  digress  a  moment  or 
enlarge  a  little  on  what  I  have  tried  to  say,  it  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and 
on  the  ends  that  we  seek  to  secure.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  a  vague  popular  notion 
that  the  public  generally  gets  the  same  benefit  from  the  competition  of  railroads  that 
it  ^ts  from  the  competition  of  farmers  or  manufacturers,  but  I  think  that  is  a  very 
mistaken  idea.  The  industries  and  occupations  of  the  world  are  so  distributed  that 
what  we  call  competition  results  to  pretty  nearly  equal  advantage  everywhere  and  to 
every  person.  If  the  resident  of  a  remote  hamlet  thinks  the  crossroads  merchant 
charges  him  more  than  he  ought  to,  there  is  another  little  store  only  a  mile  or  two 
away  where  he  can  get  the  same  article.  Grenerally  speaking,  competitive  conditions 
are  so  general,  so  diversified,  so  complete  all  over  that  when  it  comes  to  the  articles 
of  use,  wear,  and  consumption  one  man  is  not  charged  much  more  than  another  in 
purchasing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  place;  but  when  it  comes  to  this  railroad  serv- 
ice, a  moment's  reflection  shows  you  tnat  only  a  small  portion  of  territory  and  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  population  are  so  situated  that  they  can  have  the  benefit  of 
railroad  competition.  Competition,  it  seems  to  me,  objectively  considered,  is  sim- 
ply the  power  to  choose  between  two  or  more  persons  who  can  furnish  the  same 
article;  that  is  the  objective  value  of  competition  to  him.  As  I  said,  there  are 
onl}r  a  few  people  comparatively  who  have  any  actual  choice  between  railroad 
carriers.  To  much  the  laivest  number  of  people  in  this  country,  bv  far  the  largest 
number,  and  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  its  territory,  railroad  service  is  and 
sJways  has  been  an  actual  monopoly,  and  the  result  of  the  competition  which 
grows  out  of  rival  railroads  gives  this  opportunity  for  choice  only  to  a  few  per- 
sons in  some  of  the  great  centers.  Now.  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  fur- 
ther word,  which  will  give  you  some  information  of  the  way  I  look  at  this  mat- 


the  products  of  human  labor  and  skill — possibly  some  of  us  do,  but  I  do  not  want 
uniform  prices  under  present  conditions.  We  want  every  producer  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  get  just  as  much  as  he  can  for  anything  he  has  to  sell,  and  we  want  every 
consumer  to  be  perfectly  free  to  buy  everything  he  wants  as  cheap  as  he  can.  We 
want  the  utmost  freedom  of  contract  between  buver  and  seller  in  everything  that 
relates  to  property.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  all  those  conditions  which  tend  to 
abridge  that  freedom  of  contract,  whether  by  controlling  and  Umiting  production, 
controlling  markets,  or  in  whatever  ways  which  operate  against  the  general  $^ood  of 
the  public,  ought  to  be  prevented,  if  they  can  be,  because  it  seems  to  me  this  free- 
dom of  contract  between  buyer  and  seller  of  property  is  the  very  foundation  of  indus- 
trial freedom.  I  can  not  conceive  of  commercial  liberty  that  does  not  involve  that 
absolute  freedom  of  contract;  but  when  you  come  to  railroad  transportation,  that  is 
not  property,  but  public  service,  which  the  State  might  lawfully  do  by  its  own  direct 
agency,  but  which  from  motives  of  expediency  only  it  commits  to  private  corpora- 
tions to  perform,  you  do  not  want  uniform  prices;  you  do  not  want  any  freedom 
of  contract  at  all;  you  want  every  person  to  get  exactly  the  same  advantage  under 
like  circumstances  as  every  other  person,  therefore  you  want  quite  a  different  thing 
from  what  you  want  with  respect  to  property;  you  want  uniform  charges;  you  want 
the  burden  of  transportation  to  be  just  as  nearly  e^ual  as  possible  on  one  person  as 
on  another.  Therefore,  all  that  tends  under  proper  limitations  to  bring  about  absolute 
uniformity  of  charge  and  impartial  treatment  by  those  who  perform  a  public  service 
is  a  thing  to  be  commended  and  encouraged  by  legislation.  Why^  gentlemen,  it  seems 
to  me  you  can  not  have  industrial  freedom,  commercial  liberty  in  its  full  sense,  without 
ratesand  charges  for  public  transportation  which  are  in  the  nature  of  monopoly.  That 
is  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  equal  to  everybody.  That  is  the  element  which  in  no 
instance  ought  to  cut  any  figure.  So  I  say  we  mistake  as  to  the  results  we  desire  to 
accomplish;  we  mistake  the  thing  which  would  be  to  the  general  public  benefit  when 
we  say  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  purely  public  service  shall  not  enter  into  contract 
relations  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  performing  that  service  on  terms  of  impar- 
tiality.   I  will  put  it  in  another  way:  Competition  is  simply  discrimination.    When 
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you  analyze  that  thine  you  call  competition,  what  is  it?  Simply  the  right  of  every 
man  who  has  a  piece  of  property  to  sell  to  one  man  at  one  price,  and  to  another  man  for 
another  price,  or  to  vary  that  pnce  to  the  same  person  when  he  thinks  best  Of  course 
railroad  service  can  not  be  conducted  on  any  such  principle.  Look  at  the  conditions  to- 
day. Suppose  you  have  2  great  department  stores  in  a  town  which  supply  its  trade. 
Now,  suppose  the  law  required  of  those  2  stores  what  it  now  rec^uires  of  the  rail- 
roads— nret,  that  they  should  publish  all  their  chaiges  on  every  article  that  they  sell 
and  that  they  should  not  vary  the  price  to  increase  it  without  10  days*  notice,  or 
reduce  it  witnout  3  days'  notice;  and  suppose,  in  addition  to  that,  it  was  made  a 
criminal  offense  for  them  to  vary  on  any  article  under  any  circumstances;  and  sup- 
pose they  were  required  to  report  every  year  their  capital,  earnings,  number  of 
employees,  wages,  dividends,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Under  that  would  there  be 
any  competition?  If  there  was,  it  would  be  a  competition  in  violation  of  that  law 
which  required  them  never  to  charge^  in  violation  of  their  published  rates;  and  that 
is  the  sort  of  competition  we  get  now  m  railroad  service.  When  tariff  rates  are  actu- 
ally and  rigidly  observed  in  all  cases,  there  is  no  competition  in  rates;  and  when 
there  is  competition  in  rates  it  is  when  private  concessions  are  made  which  result  in 

g'ving  one  man  an  advantage  over  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  competition 
^tween  carriers  has  not  been  a  most  powerful  influence  in  bringing  down  the  chai^ges 
for  railroad  transportation  to  their  present  low  level.  Undeniably  it  has,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  suggesting  that  they  should  be  allowed  indefinitely  and  at  pleasure  to  com- 
bine with  efiSh  other  without  restrictions  and  conditions  which  give  public  authority 
adequate  control  over  their  rates  and  charges;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not 
get  that  impartial  treatment  which  every  person  is  entitled  to  have  and  at  the  same 
time  actual  competition  between  the  carriers. 

I  want  to  add  another  thought,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing;  I  do 
not  ride  on  the  railroad  by  virtue  of  any  contract,  but  I  use  the  agencies  of  the  public 
carrier  in  the  exercise  of  my  polititsil  rights.  I  have  just  as  much  right  to  nde  on 
the  cars  as  I  have  to  be  protected  in  my  person  and  property  by  the  police  adminis- 
tration f  just  as  much  rignt  as  I  have  to  submit  any  controversy  to  the  adjudication  of 
our  legal  tribunals.  I  can  not  be  excluded.  The  relations  between  railroads  and 
patrons  are  not  contract  relations;  the  ticket  is  not  evidence  of  a  bai]gain;  it  is  more 
m  the  nature  of  a  tax  receipt;  it  shows  I  have  paid  money  which  any  person 
might  pay  and  get  the  same  service,  and  from  which  no  person  can  be  excluded. 
The  merchant  who  sells  goods  has  a  right  to  stand  on  his  threshold  and  say  I  can 
not  enter  his  store.  He  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  sell  me  goods.  He  has  a  right  to 
make  one  price  to  me  and  another  to  my  neighbor  at  the  same  moment,  but  no  rail- 
road man  can  stand  in  his  station  and  say  I  can  not  enter  or  say  I  shall  not  have  all 
the  privileges  of  service  which  his  company  can  offer  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
any  other  man.  I  say  you  can  not  practically  have  that  and  at  the  same  time  have 
that  actual  constant  competition  which  goes  on  in  the  industrial  world. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  popular  position 
in  the  United  States  against  permitting  railroads  to  pool  is  based  on  the  apprenension 
that  they  will  utilize  it  to  increase  rates  exorbitantly.  Is  not  your  understanding  that 
that  is  tne  objection? — A.  Yes;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  again:  We  hear  a  good 
deal  about  trusts  and  combinatioub  these  days,  and  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  sub- 
ject, but  there  is  another  thought  which  may  be  perhaps  worth  considering.  We  find 
no  way,  under  our  free  government  and  consistent  with  constitutional  liberty,  to  con- 
trol the  prices  of  property  by  direct  legislation.  Now,  I  suppose  the  objection  to  that  j 
tendency,  which  is  now  so  marked,  is  possibly,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligent  and  thought-  ' 
ful,  based  on  the  belief  that  these  combinations  do,  or  the  apprehension  that  they 
will,  use  their  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  the  consuming  communities  to  pay 
more  than  they  ought  to  and  more  than  they  otherwise  would.  We  can  not  control 
the  price  at  which  they  shall  sell  anything,  because  even  if  we  could  fix  the  prices  we 
could  not  compel  them  to  sell  any  more  than  we  could  compel  the  consumer  to  buy. 
As  long  as  we  can  not  fix  the  price  we  try  by  indirect  methods  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  We  try  to  prevent  the  combination.  I  am  not  saying  whether  that  is 
right  or  wrong.  It  is  not  my  province  to  enlarge  on  that  phase  of  the  economic 
question.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  when  it  comes  to  public  service,  like 
railroad  transportation,  we  can  go  right  to  the  end  we  aim  at  and  fix  the  prices. 
It  is  entirely  competent  for  the  State  legislature  and  for  Congress  by  direct  legislation 
to  say  how  much  any  carrier  shall  charge  on  any  commodity  or  t)etween  any  places. 
Of  course  that  power  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations  which  is  put  by  the  Con- 
stitution on  all  legislation,  that  no  man's  property  shall  be  taken  witnout  cue  process 
of  law  and  that  every  man  shall  have  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  But  under 
these  limitations  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate,  and  State  le^latures  over  State 
trafiSc  is  plenary  and  exclusive.    Therefore  the  objections  to  the  railway  combinationa 
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which  apply  to  the  mdastrial  combinations  have  no  foundation,  because  we  can  pre- 
vent any  excesses  or  abuses  of  railway  combination  by  direct  l^slation,  because  we 
have  the  authority  to  do  it,  unquestioned  and  ample. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  The  apprehension  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  when  this  subject  of  pooling  is  brought  up  in  Congress,  is  tnat  by  allowing 
them  to  combine  and  form  pools  they  woula  put  up  rates  exorbitantly,  and  thereby 
become  oppressive.  If  they  could  be  permitted  to  pool,  and  at  the  same  time  a  law- 
making power  be  authorized  to  impose  such  wholesome  restrictions  upon  extrava- 
gant rates  as  would  insure  reasonable  rates,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  the  people 
could  be  brought  to  understand  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  it  in  view  of  the  very 
manifest  necessity  for  our  giving  some  opening  at  least  for  them  to  make  their  own 
rates? — ^A.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  is  so.  I  think  unless  this  question  is  clearly 
comprehended,  unless  it  is  comprehended  by  the  ordinary  man,  what  my  distin- 
ffmsned  predecessor,  Judge  Morrison,  used  to  describe  as  the  'Mow^lown  man'' — if 
his  interests  are  to  be  consulted,  if  his  welfare  is  to  be  promoted,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  pubHc  transportation  we  will  undertake  the  elimination  of  all  descrimination 
and  bring  transportation  chaiges  to  one  uniform  basis.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  enlarge 
on  that  and  sus^est  that  the  objections  to  this  combination  are  not  well  founded, 
but  I  have  no  dSsposition  to  go  into  that.  I  desire  to  put  my  opinion  solely  on 
my  observation  and  judgment  of  what  is  for  the  benefit  ot  the  average  man.  I  do 
not  believe  the  antitrust  law  or  the  prohibition  of  pooling  in  the  effort  to  r^ulate 
commerce  has  ever  been  of  one  penny's  benefit  to  tne  farmer  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
the  wage-earner  or  the  crossroads  dealer,  or  the  man  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life, 
but  it  has  practically,  almost  necessarily,  resulted  in  giving  the  capitalists  at  great 
centers  advanta^  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  and  which  in  a  laige  measure 
accounts  for  their  enormous  accumulations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  Congress  were  to  show  a  disposition  to  repeal  the  antipooling 
clause,  and  at  the  same  time  put  some  supervisory  control  in  the  hands  of  somebody, 
whether  a  commission  or  some  other  boay,  so  as  to  see  that  they  should  not  become 
oppressive,  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  railroads  of  this  country? — A.  It  is  not 
easy  to  answer  that  question.  I  could  easily  excuse  myself  by  saying  I  do  not  know. 
So  far  as  I  can  perceive,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  railroad 
men,  and  certain  j^reat  railroad  corporations  are  now  in  a  position  where  they  do  not 
want  any  legislation  for  themselves,  and  they  are  therefore  unwilling  to  have  any 
legislation  w'hich  will  be  presumably  or  actually  in  the  public  interest.  You  know 
venr  well  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  by  methods  of  consolidation,  and  one  thing 
and  another,  what  we  observe  elsewhere  as  to  competition  between  railroad  carriers 
has  been  practically  eliminated.  Where  that  has  been  the  result,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edse  goes,  not  only  have  rates  not  been  advanced,  but  they  have  been  somewhat 
reduced;  the  service  has  been  improved  and  impartial  treatment  has  resulted  to 
everybody.  From  these  sections  of  the  country  the  commission  rarely  gets  a  com- 
plaint now,  where  the  railroads  by  consolidation  (and  this  is  a  process  very  rapidly 
going  on,  and  liable  to  continue)  — where  the  railroads  by  consolidation  get  more  or  less 
exemption  from  these  competitive  conditions.  They  are  no  longer,  in  the  nature  of 
thin^,  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  present  laws,  and  of  course  those  roads  or  influences 
which  they  command  will  not  be  likely  to  favor  l^slation  which  would  give  the 
commission  or  any  other  tribunal  any  greater  control  than  they  now  have  (which  is 
not  very  great)  over  their  practices  or  their  diarges.  So,  when  you  consider  the 
practical  aspect  of  l^slation,  and  the  attitude  of  railroad  management  toward  the 
general  plans  of  legislation,  which  perhaps  I  have  in  a  way  suggested,  you  find 
uie  roads  which  do  not  need  the  privileges  on  their  side  will  be  against  it  pre- 
sumably, and  only  the  roads  which  do  need  it  will  favor  it.  That  is  so  with  roads 
and  systems  of  roads  in  such  sharplv  competitive  relations  to  each  other  as  to 
threaten  their  financial  integrity  and  their  future  prosperity,  and  they  will  submit  to 
very  drastic  conditions  under  which  they  will  be  allowed  to  relieve  themselves,  but 
roads  which  do  not  need  that  relief,  of  course,  are  not  likely  to  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  any  commission  or  tribunal  to  have  actual  control  over  their  practices  and 
their  charges.  Then,  again,  it  must  be  considered  in  a  general  way  that  the  greater 
combinations  whose  shipments  are  so  enormous  as  to  be  of  first  consequence  to  car- 
riers are  not  likely  to  favor  any  scheme  of  legislation  which  would  enable  the  roads 
to  combine  with  each  other  to  stand  up  against  their  inducements.  My  own  belief 
is  that  infiuences  emanating  from  these  sources  have  been  more  potent  than  any  other 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  what  I  believe  to  be  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  As  an  illustration  of  tliat,  and  it  is  a  phase  of  that  competition 
which  you  ought  to  take  into  serious  account,  take  the  discrimination  effectea  by  the 
use  of  private  cars— shippers'  cars.  Here  is  a  great  concern,  no  matter  of  what  sort 
or  in  what  business.    Its  shipments  amount  to  train  loads  a  day.    Instead  of  naing 
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the  agencies  which  the  carrier  ordinarily  provides,  it  builds  its  own  cars — ^in  some 
cases  up  to  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands.  Now,  these  cars  are  carried  by  tJie  rail- 
road ordinarily  under  what  is  known  as  a  mileage  contract,  on  the  theory  that  the 
shipper  has  furnished  the  vehicle  as  well  as  the  traffic.    The  railroad  allows  the  ship- 

Eer  so  much  a  mile  for  every  mile  that  car  is  hauled.  The  result  is,  these  cars  being 
ept  in  active  service,  the  mileage  amounts  to  an  enormous  profit,  not  only  on  the 
cost  of  building  the  cars,  but  a  very  large  profit  on  the  business  in  which  they  are 
enflfflged. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  the  discriminations  which  result  from 
traffic  classifications.  I  think  it  will  be  a  safe  deduction  from  your  testimony  to  say 
the  establishment  ot  a  uniform  classification  by  public  authority  would  lessen  dis- 
crimination to  some  extent? — A.  I  think  so.  We  have  now  three  general  classifica- 
tions: what  is  known  as  the  official  classification,  covering  trunk  lines  in  the  territory 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of  the  Potomac,  west  to  the  Mississippi  or  Chicago; 
the  western  classification,  which  takes  in  the  territory  west  of  the  nver;  and  the 
southern,  which  takes  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  These  are  diverse,  and  where  commerce  passes  over  one  territory  to  another, 
with  the  result  of  change  in  the  classification  on  the  same  article,  the  variation  in 
chai^ges  freauently  causes  a  discrimination.    There  should  be  but  one  clflBBifictttion. 

Q.  The  placing  of  articles  in  classes  in  each  of  these  classifications,  I  infer  from 
what  you  state,  often  produces  discrimination;  articles  are  wron^lv  classed. — A.  That 
brings  up  the  whole  question  of  relation  of  rates  as  between  different  commodities. 
If  you  divide  the  tramc  into  classes  you  must  have  a  classification,  which  should  be 
uniform;  still  the  question  is  which  class  a  given  commodity  shall  take,  because  that 
will  affect  not  only  its  rate  but  the  relation  of  its  rates  to  some  other  competing  com- 
modity. In  the  case  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  relation  of  rates  between  them  will 
decide  where  the  milling  is  to  be  done  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  about  exports. 
If  that  disparity  is  inconsiderable,  the  milling  will  all  be  done  pretty  near  the  point 
of  production;  as  it  increases,  the  place  of  milling  will  be  removed;  and  ^ou  could 
have  such  a  relation  as  between  wheat  and  flour,  and  it  would  not  require  a  very 
great  change.  On  so  narrow  a  mar^n  is  that  great  business  in  flour  and  wheat  trans- 
acted, it  would  not  require  such  a  great  change  to  put  a  stop  to  the  entire  milling 
industry  of  Minneapolis.  On  account  of  the  relation  in  rates  the  transformation  of 
wheat  into  flour  could  be  more  advantageously  and  profitably  effected  along  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Q.  Does  not  that  condition  of  affairs  exist  at  the  present  time?    Is  there  not  com- 

Elaint,  at  the  present  time,  on  the  part  of  the  millers,  as  to  the  rates  that  have  been  fixed 
y  the  transportation  lines,  carrying  wheat  at  a  less  rate  than  flour? — A.  That  is  quite 
true,  sir,  though  the  complaint  which  has  been  the  most  pressed  upon  us  of  late 
relates  mainly  to  export  of  both  wheat  and  flour.  Of  course,  there  i^in  you  sug- 
gest a  phase  of  the  case  which  might  be  discussed  indefinitely — what  ought  to  be  the 
relation  of  rates  between  export  and  domestic  shipments.  Is  it  the  just  thing  that 
wheat  and  flour  shall  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  is  carried 
to  New  York? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  is  the  general  effect  of  a  very  low  export  rate  on 
farm  products? — A.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  feel  as  though  I  Kad  taken  very  much 
more  time  than  I  was  warranted  in  taking,  and  Commissioner  Prouty  will  follow  me. 
It  was  he  who  wrote  the  report  of  the  commission  on  this  export  investisation,  and 
you  are  sure  to  get  more  valuable  information  from  him  than  from  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  please  answer  in  the  case  of  discrimination^ 
There  are  three  parties  interested — ^the  producer,  the  shipper,  and  the  consumer.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  shipper  gets  the  benefit  of  the  discrimination  entirely? — ^A.  Well, 
that  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  the  producer.  If  you  take  wheat,  for  exam- 
ple, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  in  my  opinion  the  farmer,  the  man  who  actually  raises 
the  wheat,  seldom  gets  any  benefit  from  what  you  may  call  discrimination,  and 
practically  none  at  all  from  the  competition  between  the  railroad  carriers,  because  he 
sells  his  wheat  on  a  basis  of  the  published  tariffs,  which  presumably  everybody  pays, 
and  generally  the  change  or  concession  is  made  after  he  has  parted  with  his  wheat  on 
that  oasis,  and  the  commodity  is  concentrated  in  the  hanas  of  a  few  large  dealers. 
Now,  how  far  that  results  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  if  ^ou  mean  by  the  producer  the  great  manufacturer,  then  it  may  be 
that  the  producer  in  that  sense,  who  is  also  the  shipper,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
crimination. So  these  discriminations  grow  out  of,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  rela- 
tions of  rates  as  between  different  localities,  and  that  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
could  be  indefinite  inquiry  and  reflection.  For  example,  if  you  have  at  Baltimore 
here  some  very  lai^  concerns  making  canned  goods,  and  they  are  selling  their  prod- 
uct in  the  southern  territory,  and  if  at  Pittsburg  or  Cincinnati  there  are  some  other 
very  ku^ge  concerns  making  canned  goods  and  trying  to  sell  them  in  the  same  terri- 
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toiy,  then  if  yotir  adjustment  of  rates  into  that  consuming  territory,  from  Baltimore 
on  the  one  hand  and  from  Cincinnati  on  the  other,  is  such  as  to  give  Baltimore 
an  advantage,  the  Cincinnati  dealer  is  practicallv  shut  out  of  that  territory;  and  it 
does  not  matter,  if  the  rate  is  actually  observed,  if  it  is  an  open  rate  to  every- 
body, both  from  Cincinnati  and  from  Baltimore,  whether  they  become  combined,  or 
what  you  call  a  trust,  having  its  plant  at  Baltimore,  and  being  therefore  the  only 
producer  at  Baltimore — if  the  rates  from  Baltimore  into  the  consuming  territory  are 
lower  than  they  are  from  any  other  place  where  the  same  article  is  produced,  the 
Baltimore  producer,  be  he  big  or  little,  has  practical  control  of  that  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr;  Phillips.)  Now,  the  newspaper  press  published  a  letter,  probably  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  which  seemed  to  have  been  addressed  to  your  commission 
from  the  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  from  which  it  seems  there 
had  been  discriminations  up  to  that  time,  but  they  were  to  terminate  on  January  1, 
1899.    Did  you  or  did  you  not  receive  such  a  letterf — A.  We  did;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  in  regard  to  that? — ^A.  Well,  to  fully  explain  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  communication,  and  the  conditions  out  of  which 
it  arose,  would  require  a  recital  of  a  considerable  of  recent  railroad  history.  I  said 
something  in  the  early  part  \  of  my  examination  about  the  absence  of  these  secret 
discriminations,  comparative  absence  of  them  at  the  present  time,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  unfair  to  have  mentioned  this  communication  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  attitude  of  that  road  at  that  time,  as  one  of  the  influences 
which  contributed  to  the  improved  state  of  things,  aided  by  the  enormous  volume  of 
traffic,  and  the  other  circumstances  to  which  I  alluded;  but  it  is  undeniably  the  iact, 
and  so  conceded  by  that  railroad  to  be  the  fact,  that  it  had  allowed  concessions  which 
amounted-to  serious  discriminations.  I  think  the  managers  of  that  property,  in  con- 
nection with  the  managers  of  other  ereat  railroad  svstems  in  the  east,  about  tnat  time 
became  very  much  impressed  with  the  danger  "w  hicn  threatened  the  financial  solvency 
of  all  great  railroads  of  the  coun^.  Now,  an  examination  of  the  reports  made  by 
us  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  showed  that  about  half  of  that  railroad  year  had 
been  a  pretty  prosperous  one.  As  we  understood,  the  first  half  of  1898  showed  that 
the  8  trunk  lines,  on  their  business  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  took  in  about  $250,- 
000,000.  These  roads  traversed  the  most  prosperous  section  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  railroads,  understood  to  be  among  the  most  prosperous  institutions  in  the  world, 
took  in  that  year  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  yet  after  paying 
operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  interest  on  bonds  tiiey  virtually  had  nothing  left 
(mly  3  of  them  paid  dividends  on  their  capital  stock,  and  2  of  those,  the  2  lai^gest  of 
all,  paid  the  dividends,  not  out  of  the  earnings  during  that  year  but  out  of  accumula- 
tions during  previous  years.  Now,  that  was  the  state  of  facts  for  railroad  managers 
of  trunk  lines  to  confront,  and  I  think  they  perceived,  what  seemed  very  plain  to 
me,  that  there  is  nothing  which  makes  against  the  integrity  of  railroad  revenues  in 
the  Ions  run  like  secret  concessions.  It  is  made  to  one;  it  gets  to  be  known,  or 
believed,  or  understood,  and  that  intensifies  the  pressure  of  others,  and  so  on,  and 
ultimately  that  rate,  first  granted  secretly,  early  finds  expression  in  an  open  tariff  to 
everybody;  so  the  tendency  goes  on  toward  reduced  rates,  a  tendency  so  marked  at 
that  time,  in  view  of  the  volume  of  traffic  moving  then,  as  to  lead  even  the  managers 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  to  look  on  the  future  with  serious  appre- 
hension. And  so  I  think  in  a  way,  the  letter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  may  be 
r^arded  as  an  indication  that  railroad  managers  in  that  part  of  the  country  haa,  so 
to  spef^,  suddenly  become  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  some  action  that  would 
protect  their  revenues  and  arrest  this  tendency,  which  would  leave  them  solvent, 
and  so  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  says,  We  will  take  a  public  position,  and  whatever 
rate  we  publish  we  will  actuall]^  observe. 

Q.  And  has  that  been  done  since,  to  your  knowledge,  largely  with  them  and  other 
roads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  did  discriminations  continue  since  1898  to  January,  1899?--A.  Well,  gen- 
erally speaking,  as  far  as  I  have  known,  the  rates  since  that  time,  in  what  is  known 
as  trunk-line  territory,  have  been  pretty  rigidly  maintained. 

Q.  But  prior  to  that  time  there  were  large  discriminationGi? — A.  Undoubtedly,  very 
grave  demoralization  of  rates.  Of  course,  as  concerns  the  ordinary  movement  of 
merchandise  in  that  territory,  I  think  the  published  rates  are  very  seldom  departed 
from.  When  it  comes  to  the  movements,  both  for  export  and  otherwise,  of  grain  and 
packing-house  products,  and  some  things  of  that  kind  where  transportation  is  partly 
in  other  territory  than  trunk-line  country,  and  by  other  roads,  partlv  for  export,  and 
rates  are  participated  in  by  ocean  carriers^  I  think  it  is  not  improbaSle  that  the  pub- 
lished rate  has  been  disregarded  in  some  instances. 

Q.  Can  there  or  can  there  not  be  a  discrimination  which  is  a  just  one?  Are  there 
not  circumstances  in  which  that  could  occur? — A.  Well,  the  law  uses  the  term  '*  unjust 
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discrimination,"  meaning  by  that  that  there  may  be  discriminationfi  which,  never- 
theless, are  so  excusable  or  so  practically  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  business  that  a 
carrier  practicing  them  ought  not  to  be  condemned. 

Q.  Can  you  instance  a  case  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Well,  the  most  typical  case  is  where 
water  competition  at  the  long-distance  point  compels  the  rail  carriers  to  make 
approximately  the  same  rate  as  the  water  carrier  to  that  long-distance  point,  or  else 
they  do  not  get  any  business;  and  yet  that  is  a  rate  which,  9  applied  to  all  interme- 
diate business,  would  not  leave  a  reasonable  revenue,  reasonable  from  anyone's  point 
of  view.  Now,  there  may  be  situations  of  that  kind  where  the  carrier  is  justified,  in 
its  own  interest  and  in  the  public  interest,  in  charging  a  higher  rate  to  an  intermediate 
point  than  to  the  long-distance  point  That  is  discrimination,  plain  discrimination 
against  the  shorter-distance  point,  and  yet  may  not  be  an  unjust  discrimination,  all 
things  considered.  Of  course  as  to  the  extent  the  short-distance  should  exceed  the 
long-distance  rate  or  whether  that  disparity  should  apply  to  all  traffic  are  questions, 
and  of  course  there  is  no  end  to  incidental  questions,  but,  broadly  speaking,  you  see 
there  may  be  occasions  where  there  are  discriminations  which  are  not  unjust  either 
to  the  carrier  or  public. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  There  is  another  branch  of  inquiry  that  is  not  strictly 
germane  to  this  topic  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called;  that  is,  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  consideration  and  advisability  of  requiring  books  and  accounts  of  the  inter- 
state railroads  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection  of  United  States  examiners.  It  is 
a  question  that  is  only  very  remotely  connected  with  the  question  of  discrimination. 
I  have  been  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  views  to  express  on  that  subject? — 
A.  My  brief  answer  is  this:  I  greatly  believe  in  the  virtue  oi  publicity,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  other  remedies  against  corporate  abuses,  there  is  one  which  seems  to 
be  valuable,  almost  uniformlv  admitted  to  be  valuable,  and  that  is  publicity,  and 
what  I  have  in  my  mind  might  be  illustrated  by  comparison.  The  General  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  as  well  take  a  most  active  supervision  and  control  over  our  banks, 
both  national  and  State,  and  yet,  as  between  the  banking  business  and  the  railroad 
business  I  regard  the  latter  as  most  distinctively  a  public  service  in  every  way  and 
entitled  to  have  its  transactions  publicly  known  more  than  those  of  the  banks,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  similar  supervision  may  not  be  extended  over  the  accounting 
and  bookkeeping  of  the  railroad  carriers.  I  believe  in  it.  I  think,  while  the  condi- 
tions are  different,  and  the  thing  could  not  be  so  simply  done,  yet  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  open  for  some  representative  of  public  authority  to  walk  into  a  railroad  office  at 
an  unexpected  moment  and  say.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  see  your  books,  and  I  want  to 
see  them  right  now;  and  who  should  have  the  right  to  see  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  believe  the  railroads  should  be  compelled  to 
take  out  a  national  charter  when  they  had  an  international  business  and  interstate- 
commerce  business?  Would  there  be  any  remedy  in  that? — A.  That  is  a  question 
which  I  have  not  considered.  I  suppose  if  anything  of  that  kind  should  be  done,  it 
would  be  in  reference  to  taxation  or  some  oiner  revenue  purpose.  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  not  considered  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  have  been  requested 
to  ask  your  attention,  and  that  is  as  to  an  expression  of  the  advisability  of  prohibit- 
ing by  law  the  increase  of  stock  of  interstate  railways,  without  Government  permit 
therefor,  after  application  and  hearing.  Hav^  you  given  that  anjr  consideration? — 
A.  Well,  I  doubt  if  I  could  make  any  useful  comment  on  that  point.  That  is  inci- 
dental to  the  more  important  principles  involved  in  any  adequate  scheme  of  public 
regulation.  -I  might  ooserve  this:  I  nave  not  seen  any  instances  in  which  the  rates 
have  seemed  to  much  depend  upon  or  be  influenced  by  the  capitalization  of  a  road. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  such  a  case? — A.  I  have  not.  The  capitalization  of  the 
railroad,  I  think,  cuts  no  figure  in  this  rate  question. 

Q.  I  think  I  could  call  your  attention  to  the  case  in  which  that  very  point  seems 
to  have  been  made,  that  tne  basis  on  which  the  rate  should  be  fixed  was  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  railroad. — A.  Oh,  if  you  mean  with  reference  to  what  the 
road  ought  to  charge,  of  course  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  you  will  not  get 
an  ideal  basis  of  rate  making  until  you  put  some  fair  valuation  on  the  railroad  prop- 
erties as  a  basis  for  determining  the  amount  which  they  shall  be  permitted  to  earn; 
I  simply  mean  that,  broadly  speaking,  as  to  interstate  traffic,  especially  this  com- 
petitive traffic,  and  that  is  the  tiaffic  which  creates  the  discriminations,  it  has  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  rates  of  competitive  roads  are  much  influenced  by  the  capi- 
talization of  the  different  roads. 

Q.  No,  not  competitive  roads,  but  other  than  competitive  roads. — A.  When  it  has 
come  to  judicial  investigation  as  to  what  is  the  proper  rate  to  charge,  then  comes  the 
question  of  capitalization,  and  very  properly  so. 
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Q,  That  involves  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  the  govern- 
ments to  exercise  supervision  over  this  matter  of  increasing  capiSil  stock  unneces- 
sarily or  waterins  stock. — A.  It  would  seem  to  me  the  very  reason  that  applies  to 
supervision  over  oanks  would  apply  to  railroad  corporations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  nave  frequently  said  in  your  testimony  that  compe- 
tition IS  the  cause  of  discnminations. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  evidently  to  eliminate  this  competition  there  ought  to  have  been  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  railroads  so  as  to  get  uniform  rates?  That  is,  you  would  leave  it 
to  the  railnMds  themselves  whether  by  pooling  or  otherwise,  to  have  uniform  rates 
prepared  for  all?  In  other  words,  you  would  give  contract  power  to  the  railroads 
themselves  so  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  of  this  free  competition  or  antag- 
onism of  roads  in  getting  customers? — A.  Substantially  that.  I  would  give  to  the 
carriers  certain  rights  of  contract  with  each  other  which  are  now  deni^  and  pro- 
hibited, but  on  condition  that  the  public  be  protected  against  abuse  of  that  privilege 
by  such  contemporaneous  le^slation  as  would  give  public  authority  ample  power  to 
control  any  abuses  which  might  result  from  that  combination. 

Q.  Now,  were  it  possible  to  make  practicable  the  proposition  which  is  quite  gen- 
eral in  this  country,  of  the  Government  ownershij)  of  all  railroads,  do  you  not  think 
that  that  would  solve  the  whole  question  of  discrimination  and  regulation,  by  hav- 
ing the  whole  of  those  roads  in  the  hands  of  public  servants? — A.  I  will  answer  a 
part  of  your  question  first.  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all  stop  discriminations,  and 
to  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  Government  ownership  of 
railroads;  I  mean  as  a  present  solution  of  the  railroad  question.  Undeniably,  under 
Government  ownership  this  individual  discrimination  would  disappear;  the  pub- 
lished rate  would  be  observed;  but  the  discriminations  which  might  most  grievously 
result  from  an  unfair  adjustment  of  public  tariffs,  as  between  communities  and  between 
commodities,  might  increase,  intensified  by  the  political  control  or  infiuences  which 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  situation.  I  am  so  little  disposed  to  say  any- 
thing that  should  look  like  favoring  Government  ownership  that  if  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary I  would  say  everything  against  it,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  on  that  precise  point. 
Under  Government  ownership  you  would,  of  course,  get  rid  of  this  private  concession, 
but  how  would  you  see  to  it  that  rates  were  fairly  adjusted  so  that  the  produce  of 
this  great  country  would  circulate  freely  and  in  natural  volume  in  different  direc- 
tions? How  would  you  prevent  political  control,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  rates 
which  themselves  woula  produce  the  most  intolerable  discrimination  in  favor  of 
communities  or  sections  of  the  country? 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger,  when  you  speak  of  political  control  in  the 
ownership  of  railroads,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  800,000 
employees  of  this  country  mignt  possibly  take  one  side  of  the  political  question? — 
A.  That  is  so  obvious  an  objection  tbat  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  need  any  comment. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  5,  1899, 
TESTIMOHT  OF  HOK.  CHARLES  A.  PBOVTT, 

Member  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  3.30  Mr. 
Phillips  introduced  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who,  bemg  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  will  say  to  you.  Judge  Prouty,  as  I  did  to  Mr.  Knapp, 
that  I  would  much  prefer  that  you  proceea  on  your  own  motion  as  to  those  points 
that  you  prefer  to  discuss. — A.  Well,  I  have  not  any  particular  thing  that  I  care  to 
say  to  the  commission.  The  chairman  this  morning  covered  the  ground  substan- 
tially, I  think.  If  there  is  any  point  about  which  any  member  of  the  commission 
would  like  to  interrogate  me  I  snail  be  happy  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  There  is  a  point  that  I  intended  to  refer  to  this  morning  in  Mr.  Knapp's  testi- 
mony, which  I  omitted,  and  which  I  would  like  very  much  that  you  would  devote 
some  attention  to,  and  that  is  embodied  in  topic  34  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
transportation — ''Rates  on  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  seaboard;  in  what 
do  they  differ  from  the  rates  on  domestic  products  and  commodities  from  and  to  the 
seaboard;  if  they  are  less,  for  what  reason,  and  what  is  the  effect  on  such  differ- 
ence?''— A.  I  have  no  particular  knowledge  and  can  make  no  particular  statement 
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as  to  the  rates  on  imports.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  rates  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
point  of  consumption  are  very  much  less  than  in  cases  of  corresponding  domestic 
articles.  The  rates  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  through  New  Orleans  are  not 
more  than  one-half  on  a  great  many  articles  what  the  rat^  from  New^  Orleans  to 
San  Francisco  are;  but  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  conunission  that  subject 
has  not  been  especially  under  consideration  and  I  have  no  special  knowledge  about 
it.  We  have  very  recently  investigated  the  question  of  exjx)rt  rates  on  grain  and 
fprsin  products,  and,  as  the  chairman  stated,  I  prepared  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
m  that  case.  That  does  not  give  me  anv  greater  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than 
the  other  members  of  the  commission  have,  although  perhaps  it  ought  to  be,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is,  somewhat  fresher  in  my  mind  for  that  reason.  There  were  three 
ptoints  involved  in  that  investigation:  First,  the  comparative  rate  on  grain  from  inte- 
rior points  to  the  seaboard,  to  New  York,  for  instance,  when  intended  for  domestic 
consumption  and  when  intended  for  export;  second,  the  comparative  rate  on  wheat 
and  flour;  and  third,  the  publication  of  tariffs.  The  railroads  have  always  claimed 
that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  publish  their  tarifb  when  the  traffic  w^as  for 
export  That  was  entirely  without  the  purview  of  the  law.  And  we  investigated 
that,  among  other  things,  and  held  that  they  were  under  the  same  obligation  to 
publish  schedule  rates  in  case  of  export  traffic  that  they  were  in  the  case  of  domestic 
traffic  Now,  in  reierence  to  the  relative  rate  on  gram  when  for  export  and  when 
for  domestic  consumption,  we  found  this  condition.  I  may  get  these  rates  wrong, 
because  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  looked  into  it  particularly,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  rate  oh  wheat  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston,  if  that  wheat  was  to 
oe  ground  at  Galveston  and  eaten  up  in  Texas,  was  27  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  rate  on  wheat,  if  that  wheat  was  to  be  exported  from  Galveston,  taken  over. 
to  Liverpool,  and  ground  in  England,  was  10  c^nts  a  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  on 
wheat  from  the  Mississsippi  River  to  New  York,  if  that  wheat  was  to  be  ground 
and  eaten  in  New  York,  was  about  20  or  21  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  If  it  was  to  be 
taken  over  to  the  other  side  and  ground,  it  was  12J  or  13  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
That  is  to  say,  we  found  that  the  railroads  were  sometimes  charging  twice  as  much 
when  the  wneat  was  to  be  used  at  home  as  they  did  if  the  wheat  or  com — for  com 
came  into  the  investigation — was  to  be  used  abroad.  Now,  the  railways  said  that  that 
was  necessary  to  meet  market  conditions  abroad;  that  is  to  say,  we  could  not  sell  our 
com  and  wheat  abroad  unless  they  put  in  a  lower  rate  which  carried  it  abroad. 
Upon  investigation  it  turned  out  to  tne  satisfaction  of  everybody,  and  was  admitted 
by  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  that  this  was  not  true;  that,  looking  merely 
at  those  rates  which  we  had  under  investigation,  there  were  no  market  conditions 
abroad  which  required  chai^g  a  less  rate  on  export  than  on  domestic  traffic.  The 
rate  had  been  charged  entirely  tor  the  reason  that  our  carriers  were  competing  among 
themselves  at  home.  Now,  that  being  so,  the  low  rate  which  was  made  on  export 
traffic  could  not  have  benefited  the  American  farmer.  It  benefited  entirely  the  for- 
eigner who  ate  the  grain  and  who  used  the  com  or  the  wheat.  If  the  price  is  fixed  in 
our  country  the  farmer  gets  so  much  here  anyhow;  and  of  course,  if  the  freight  rate  is 
low,  the  foreigner  pays  tne  price  here  plus  the  freight  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
price  is  fixed  m  a  foreign  country,  then  the  farmer  here  gets  the  price  abroad  minus  the 
freight  rate,  because  he  eets  the  benefit  of  the  freight  rates.  We  were  satisfied,  and 
the  railroads  admitted,  tnat  there  were  no  market  conditions  which  required  this  low 
rate;  and  it  came  to  just  this,  that  our  railroads  in  the  last  year,  under  those  low  rates, 
because  of  their  carrying  the  enormous  amount  of  traffic  along  these  lines,  had  been 
making  a  gratuitous  present  to  foreigners  of  probably  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
which  ought  to  have  gone  either  into  their  own  treasuries,  or,  if  they  did  not  need  it, 
the  American  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  way  of  a  lower  rate.  While 
that  was  true,  and  while  the  railroads  admitted  it  was,  we  had  no  power  to  stop  it, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  say  that  we  could  not  undertake,  with  the  power  that  the 
commission  has,  to  prevent  that  discrimination.  The  question  is  complicated  by 
water  competition.  This  com  or  wheat  comes  to  Chicago,  and  it  can  go  by  water 
all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Montreal,  and  can  go  by  water  all  the  way  to  New  York, 
and  that,  of  course,  fixes  the  rate  to  Montreal  and  New  York,  and  fixes  the  rate 
to  every  port  through  which  it  is  exported;  and  that  was  one  reason  why,  perhaps, 
we  thought  we  ought  not  to  interfere  in  that  matter. 

In  reference  to  tlie  flour  rate,  we  found  that  the  Chicago  miller  had  paid  about  21 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  get  his  wheat  and  flour,  either  in  the  shape  of  wheat  or 
flour,  to  New  York;  that  the  English  miller  could  take  his  wheat  to  New  York  for  13 
cents.  There  was  a  clear  discrimination,  depending  somewhat  on  the  point  of 
origin,  but  a  clear  discrimination  of  about  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  favor  of  the 
English  miller.  The  testimony  showed  that  on  export  flour  a  profit  of  from  2  to  3 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  was  regarded  as  a  pretty  good  one  by  our  millers,  and  of 
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conise  our  millers  oonld  not  grind  for  the  export  market  in  the  face  of  a  discrimina- 
tion of  8  cents,  when  all  the  profit  they  normally  made  was  5  cents.  In  that  case 
we  thought  we  should  attempt  to  grant  some  relief,  although  our  ability  to  do  so  was 
doubtful.  We  directed  that  the  rate  on  flour  should  not  exceed  the  rate  on  wheat  by 
more  than  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  at  all  as  to  the  character  of  the  rates,  whether  it  was  a 
paying  rate  for  Galveston,  that  you  were  speaking  of? — A.  Twenty-seven  cents  and 
10  cents. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  whether  it  was  a  paving  rate  really  to  the  railroads,  or  whether 
it  was  a  losing  rate? — A.  Yes,  we  inquired  about  that,  but  nobody  can  tell.  Here  is 
a  railroad,  here  is  the  motive  power,  here  are  the  cars;  you  must  pay  your  fixed 
charges  anyway.  No  man  can  tell  whether  it  is  good  busmess  or  not  good  business 
to  haul  that  stuff  from  Kansas  City  down  to  Galveston  for  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds; 
but  it  is  only  900  miles  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston;  it  is  1,200  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York.  If  it  is  good  business  to  haul  grain  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  New  York  for  12}  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  we  certainly  can  not  say 
that  there  may  not  be  some  money  in  hauling  grain  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston 
at  10  cents. 

Q.  If  that  was  a  reasonable  rate,  the  other  rate  must  have  been  vei^y  extravagant? — 
A.  That  is  the  question .  On  all  these  Texas  lines  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses 
is  very  lai^ge,  usually  90  per  cent.  The  local  traffic  is  hght,  and  the  through  traffic 
is  light.  They  must  keep  up  their  roads  whether  they  carry  the  through  traffic  or 
not.  We  all  felt  that  there  was  a  grave  inconsistency  in  these  two  rates  and  that  the 
difference  was  altogether  too  wide,  but  we  could  not  see  how  we  had  the  power  to 
remedy  the  difficulty. 

Q.  As  I  understood,  you  did  not  interfere  with  the  Galveston  rate? — ^A.  No,  we 
did  not  interfere  with  it;  did  not  think  we  could.  If  the  road  carried  any  export 
business,  the  rate  must  be  the  same  through  Galveston  as  it  is  through  New  York. 
But  the  ocean  rate  from  Galveston  is  high.  The  rate  to  New  York  was  12  cents,  and 
the  Galveston  rate  had  to  be  as  low  as  10  cents  or  they  could  not  do  any  business. 

Q.  Then  the  real  reason,  as  you  state,  for  that  discrimination  between  rates  for 
export  and  domestic  consumption  is  competition  to  the  seaboard  by  water? — ^A.  No; 
the  real  reason  is  competition  between  carriers  to  the  seaboard;  ttiat  is  what  makes 
the  low  rate.  Of  course,  the  competition  is  between  the  point  of  ori^n  and  the 
point  of  destination;  between,  we  will  say,  Chicago  on  the  west  and  Liverpool  on 
the  east.  The  rate  to  Liverpool  is  made  up  of  the  freight  rate  to  New  York  or 
somewhere  else  and  the  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool.  Now,  the  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool 
is  lower  from  New  York  than  it  is  from  Galveston.  Therefore  the  freight  rate  to 
Galveston  must  be  lower  than  the  freight  rate  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  foreign  market  had  anything  to  do  with  the  freight  rate? — ^A.  So  far  as  we 
could  learn,  the  price  in  the  foreign  market  had  not  produced  the  slightest  effect  on 
freight  rates;  and,  so  far  as  we  coiud  learn,  the  freight  rate  did  not  produce  any  effect 
on  the  amount  of  grain  sold  in  the  foreign  market.  There  might  be  conditions 
where  it  would,  but  the  period  which  we  investigated  did  not  develop  any  of  those 
conditions. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  This  morning  we  had  a  very  interesting  statement 
from  Mr.  Knapp  on  the  subject  of  discriminations.  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  care  to  suggest  in  connection  with  that  subject  in  addition  to  what  he  said? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is.  The  more  you  gentlemen  look  into  it  the 
more  you  will  decide  that  the  most  important  subject  which  you  have  to  con- 
sider, or  which  can  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  industrial  operations  of  the 
country,  is  the  freight  rate.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to-day  which  so  con- 
tributes to  buHd  up  the  trusts  and  monopolies  of  this  country,  which  you  gentlemen 
are  investieating,  as  the  freight  rate.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  epidemic  of  com- 
binations that  is  sweeping  over  this  country  now,  which  embraces  a  great  many  sub- 
jects into  which  the  freight  rate  'loes  not  enter;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  trust  to-day  anywhere — ^that  is  to  say,  in  any  one  of  the  staple  commodities 
handled  in  this  country — which  could  have  established  or  maintained  itself  in  the 
face  of  absolute  equdity  of  the  freight  rate.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every 
monopoly  has  a  rebate.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every  monopoly  enjoys  some 
concessions  in  the  rate;  but  I  mean  if  you  would  strip  these  great  combinations 
of  all  dominion  over,  and  of  all  participation  in,  the  making  of  tne  freight  rate,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  a  very  dangerous  element  in  our  social  polity. 

Most  people  do  not  have  the  slightest  appreciation  how  important  a  thing  a  slight 
change  m  the  freight  rate  is.  ^me  time  ago  the  railroads  centering  in  Chica^ 
imposed  a  terminal  charge  on  all  cars  of  live  stock  shipped  into  Chicago.    The  Cm- 
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cago  live-stock  men  objectm^,  and  the  ive-etock  shippers  down  in  Texas  object- 
ing, the  commission  took  up  the  question  and  decided  that  the  charge  was  unlawful 
and  ought  not  to  be  imposed.  Subsequently  a  suit  was  brought  liHBfore  the  circuit 
court  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  railroads  prohibited  from  making  that  charge. 
The  court  in  deciding  the  question  held  that  the  commission  in  the  preh'minary  pro- 
ceedings was  right  in  having  made  the  order  that  the  charge  should  not  be  made; 
but  said,  in  suratance,  this  is  such  a  small  matter  that  it  doeb  not  really  seem  worth 
while  to  bother  the  court  with  it  and  bother  the  commission  with  it  Now,  that 
chai^  of  $2  a  car,  applied  to  all  the  carloads  of  live  stock  that  come  into  Chicago  in 
a  year,  amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars,  and  that  thing  soes  ri^ht  along  year  idfter 
year.  That  judge  never  had  a  case  before  him,  and  1  doubt  if  he  ever  will  have 
such  a  case,  which  involved  as  much  money  as  that  question. 

We  heard  a  case  the  other  day  from  Iowa,  and  as  a  result  we  decided  that  the 
ffrain  rate  from  a  certain  section  of  Iowa  should  be  reduced  about  2  or  3  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  Now  you  say,  That  does  not  amount  to  anything;  that  does  not  do  the 
fanner  up  there  in  Iowa  any  good.  What  does  that  mean  to  the  farmer?  It  means  that 
the  srain  he  raises  and  sends  to  market  is  worth  about  a  cent  a  bushel  more  to  him  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  The  testimony  in  that  case  showed  us  that  land  in  that  vicin- 
ity produces  30  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  on  an  average.  Everv  man  who  owns  an 
acre  of  around  can  eet  30  cents  a  year  more  off  it  net  than  he  could  otherwise.  That 
means  that  his  lana  is  actually  worth  to  him  on  a  6  per  cent  basis  |5  an  acre  more. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  would  sell  for  $5  an  acre  more  now  as  a  conseauence  of  that 
decision  that  the  rate  as  charged  was  too  high;  but  I  mean  that  finally  things  will 
find  their  market  value,  and  the  difference  in  that  rate  means  an  actual  difference  of 
$5  an  acre  in  the  value  of  land  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  broad  your  investigation  has  tJeen  here;  I  do  not  know 
whether  jrou  have  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  very  narrow  margin  on  which 
business  is  done  to-day.  We  have  had  some  investigations  which  have  Drought  it  to 
my  attention,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  me.  I  may  refer  to  some  instances.  Flour  is 
ground  in  this  country  at  a  profit  of  2  or  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  5  or  6  cents  a 
barrel.  We  had  one  investigation  which  developed  the  fact  that  coal  was  handled 
on  a  margin,  in  cases  of  some  large  contracts,  of  5  or  10  cents  a  ton.  Our  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  half  a  cent  a  bushel  is  a  good  profit  on  grain.  Now,  just  think 
what  that  means.  It  means  that  if  a  grain  dealer  can  get  an  advantage  in  the  freight 
rate  of  one-half  a  cent  a  bushel  over  his  competitor  it  gives  him  the  market.  It 
means  that  if  a  fiour  dealer  can  get  an  advantage  of  2  cents  a  hundred  over  his  com- 
petitor it  gives  him  the  market;  and  so  with  everything  else  in  the  same  way.  When 
you  think  of  that,  vou  will  see  the  imiwrtance  of  the  freight  rate;  you  will  see  what 
an  easy  thin^  it  is  for  these  great  combinations  to  so  manipulate  the  freight  rate  that 
they  do  obtain  the  market  By  obtaining  this  slight  advantage.  Now,  I  may  say  to 
you  furthermore — I  do  not  want  to  weary  you,  I  ao  not  want  to  make  a  speech  at  your 
expense — but  I  may  say  furthermore  that  if  you  will  think  about  this  thing,  if  you 
will  look  into  it,  you  will  see  that  in  the  case  of  the  staple  commodities,  the  things 
which  we  eat  and  wear  and  use,  the  things  without  which  w^e  can  not  sustain  life,  about 
the  only  point  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  where  anybody  can  obtain  an 
unfair  advantage  is  the  agency  of  transportation.  Take  wheat  or  com ;  everybody  can 
buy  it;  everybody  can  buy  the  money  with  which  he  buys  his  wheat;  everybody  can 
bmld  a  mill  and  grind  itj  everybody  can  have  a  store  and  sell  it;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  transporting  it  irom  the  grain  fields  or  the  station  at  the  grain  field  to 
the  consumer  it  must  go  by  one  of  some  half  dozen  routes,  and  it  can  not  go  in  any 
other  way;  and,  as  I  have  said,  about  the  only  advantage  which  one  man  can  get  over 
another  is  by  manipulation  in  some  way  or  other  of  the  agencies  of  transportation. 
Now,  when  you  put  these  things  togetner  you  see  that  inevitably  the  tendency  of 
this  whole  discrimination  is  to  build  up  the  great  man  and  pull  down  the  little  one. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  city  or  wnether  it  is  an  individual  or  what  it  is.  The 
discrimination  builds  up  the  big  at  the  expense  of  the  little  everywhere.  Go  out 
West  to-day.  A  few  years  ago  everybody  bought  grain  west  of  Chicago;  to-day  one 
man  wall  buy  the  grain  on  one  line  of  railroad,  and  nobody  else  can  Duy  it  on  that 
railroad.  Aiiother  man  buys  grain  on  some  other  line  of  railroad,  and  nobody  else 
can  buy  it  on  that  railroad.  When  those  men  have  their  elevators  established,  when 
they  have  driven  everybody  else  out  of  business,  then  they  are  in  position  to  squeeze 
the  farmer  and  make  nim  take  less  for  his  grain  than  he  otherwise  would.  I  have 
on  my  desk  at  home  a  letter  which  was  received  by  the  commission  a  few  days  a^  in 
which  the  writer  says  that  he  has  just  traveled  through  the  West  in  an  attempt  to  buy 
corn;  that  he  finds  that  the  com  is  all  bought  by  some  half  dozen  men  in  just  the 
way  I  have  indicated.  He  finds  the  prices  fixed  by  these  men;  they  agree  what  they 
will  pay;  there  is  no  competition  out  there  really.* 
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I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not  only  the  rebate,  it  is  not  only  that  sort  of  a  discrimi- 
nation which  operates  to  the  advantage  of  these  monopolies.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  does  not  to-day  pay  or  take  any  rebates.  We  all  know 
what  the  history  of  that  company  was  to  oq^in  with,  but  everybody  else  took 
rebates  then  and  I  suppose  the  Standard  Oil  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  twice 
what  anybody  else  did.  But  they  say  that  since  1887,  since  this  law  went  into  effect, 
they  have  not  received  an^^  rebates.  Assume  for  a  minute  that  they  have  not,  that 
is  not  all  there  is  to  it.  '  It  is  not  only  by  the  payment  of  a  rebate  that  you  manipu- 
late a  freight  rate.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  I  mean,  I  will  take  New 
Haven  territory.  That  is  up  in  my  country  and  I  Know  about  it.  Take  the  terri- 
tory which  is  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  to-day; 
that  is,  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut  practically,  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  part  of 
Rhode  Island.  What  is  the  condition  of  things  there?  We  find  this  significant  fact: 
In  1887,  when  this  interstate-commerce  law  went  into  effect  and  the  freight  rate  was 
first  published,  the  rate  from  Cleveland,  where  a  good  deal  of  oil  is  refined,  to  Boston, 
on  grain  and  grain  products — if  I  get  the  figures  right,  it  is  a  year  or  such  a  matter 
since  I  have  looked  at  them — was  22  cents  a  nundrS  pounds;  the  rate  on  petroleum 
was  22  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  on  iron  articles  wajs  22  cents  a  hundred 
pounds;  to-day  the  rate  on  grain  is  probably  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  on 
iron  articles  is  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  of  petroleum  from  Cleveland  to 
Boston  is  24  cents  a  hundred.  While  the  freight  rate  ^nerally  has  declined,  while 
the  rate  on  every  other  article  has  declined,  we  find  that  the  rate  on  petroleum  has 
gone  up.  That  is  a  very  significant  fact  when  you  remember  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  less  to-day  than  it  was  in  1887. 

You  come  to  another  peculiar  fact:  On  almost  every  commodity  which  you  can 
ship  from  the  West  into  New  Haven  territory  there  is  a  through  rate  from  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  everywhere  else  to  these  different  points.  In  the  case  of  petroleum 
and  its  products  there  is  no  through  rate.  When  you  reach  New  Haven  territory 
you  strike  a  Chinese  wall,  and  you  can  not  get  beyond  that  wall  with  a  carload  of 
petroleum  unless  ^ou  pay  the  local  rate  over  the  New  Haven  road  to  the  destination. 
That  is  another  signincant  fact,  that  while  every  other  commodity  takes  a  through 
rate  into  that  territory,  petroleum  pays  the  local  rate.  Now,  how  is  the  petroleum 
businees  done  in  New  Haven  territory?  The  Standard  Oil  Company  owns  large  receiv- 
ing facilities  at  East  Boston,  and  I  am  told  it  refines  its  commodity  at  seaboard  points 
and  transports  it  lai^gely  by  tank  boats  to  Boston.  From  Boston  it  distributes  it 
throuffh  interior  territory.  Independent  refiners  at  Cleveland  and  at  other  points  in 
the  West  say  the  freight  rate  is  such  that  they  are  unable  to  enter  that  territorv  in 
competition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  If  they  had  the  through  rate  of  24 
cents  from  Cleveland  into  that  territory  they  might;  but  when  you  add  to  that  rate 
the  local  rate  of  10  to  20  cents,  they  can  not  do  it.  But  suppose  they  could,  here  is 
another  significant  fact:  The  New  Haven  road  saj^s  petroleum  and  its  products  shall 
be  second  class  unless  the  party  to  whom  it  is  shipped  has  a  private  siding  or  tank 
opposite  the  rails  into  which  he  can  pump  that  petroleum,  and  in  that  case  it  is  fifth 
class.  Now,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  nas  these  tanks  and  private  sidings  all  over 
this  interior  territory.  The  person  without  these  facilities  pays  second  class,  and  the 
person  with  these  facilities  pays  fifth  class.  The  fifth-class  rate  between  Boston  and 
Kew  Haven  is  probably  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  it  was  about  a  year  ago;  and  the 
second-class  rate  is  probably  20  cents,  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  nundmi  pounds. 
While,  therefore,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  does  pay  the  published  rate— it  has 
gotten  above  the  point  of  taking  a  rebate—it  can  make  a  rate,  and  the  manipulation 
of  these  rates  is  just  as  effective  to  keep  the  independent  people  out  of  that  territory 
as  the  payment  of  a  rebate,  and  more  so. 

I  will  give  you  another  instance,  and  that  is  the  rate  from  Cleveland  to  New 
Orleans.  The  Standard  people  have  some  refineries  at  Cleveland,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  independent  refineries  at  Cleveland;  the  Standard  Company  has  also  large  refin- 
eries at  Whitins,  just  out  of  Chicago,  and  theirs  is  the  only  company  that  has  refineries 
at  that  point.  There  is  a  general  relation  of  rates  from  Cleveland  and  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans.  I  had  brought  together  the  rates  on  about  25  articles,  which  pay  substan- 
tially the  same  rate  as  petroleum  ordinarily,  and  I  find  the  Cleveland  rate  is  about  2  cents 
higher  than  the  Chicago  rate  on  iron  articles,  acids,  and  everything  of  that  grade.  It 
costs  abont  2  cents  more  to  send  from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans  than  from  Chicago. 
Linseed  oil  took  a  rate  of  16  cents  from  Chicago  and  28  cents  from  Cleveland;  but 
when  you  strike  petroleum  you  find  that  whereas  the  rate  from  Cleveland  to  New 
Orleans  is  31  cents,  the  rate  from  Chicago  is  23  cents.  Now,  the  independent  refiner 
at  Cleveland  pays  the  31  cents,  and  the  only  person  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  23-cent 
rate  is  the  Staiioard  Oil  people  at  Whiting. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  indepenc^t  refiners  daim  the  Standard  Oil  people 
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manipulate  rates  to-day.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  not  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  the  property  oi  individuals;  I  do  not 
believe  any  legislation  against  that  company  which  is  m  any  sense  unjust  would  be 
wise  or  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  country;  but  I  do  think  the  avenues  of  com- 
merce, the  arteries  through  which  the  lifeblood  of  this  country  circulates,  should  be 
unimpeded.  I  think  the  humblest  shipper  should  have  the  same  rates  as  the  might- 
iest monopoly,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  power  to  see  that  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  influence  it  is  that  enables 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  get  such  concessions  as  evidently  it  has  in  these  rates? — 
A.  Exactly  the  same  mfluence  which  produces  every  discrimination — the  interest  of 
the  party  offering  the  discrimination  somewhere,  I  suppose.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Haven  road,  it  is  apparent.    The  New  Haven  road  can  make  more  money  by  trans- 

Sorting  on  a  local  tnan  on  a  through  rate.  You  ask  me  why  the  New  Haven  road 
oes  not  adopt  the  same  p>olicy  with  reference  to  all  commodities.  Because  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  local  rate  on  everything  they 
use,  eat,  and  wear,  would  send  to  the  Capitol  some  Senatore  and  Representatives  who 
would  endeavor  to  enact  a  law  which  would  stop  it;  whereas  they  will  get  along  with 
one  or  two  commodities. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sug^tion  as  to  a  practical,  expeditious  remedy  for  such  an  evil 
as  that,  conceding  it  exists? — A.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  evil;  I  do  not  say  it 
is  an  unjust  discrimination.  I  state  the  facts  as  they  appear.  But  assuming  that 
this  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  other  commodities;  that  all  commodities  in 
New  Haven  territory  ought  to  l)e  treated  alike;  assuming  all  commodities  ought  to 
be  carried  on  the  through  rate  into  New  Haven  territory,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
endow  somebody  with  the  power  to  compel  the  New  Haven  road  to  make  such  a 
rate.    There  is  no  such  power  anywhere  now. 

Q.  It  is  within  the  power  of  (Jongress  to  vest  that  power  in  somelxxiy? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  discriminating  rates  obtained 
up  to  the  beginning  of,  say,  1899? — A.  My  knowled^  on  that  subject  would  be  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  I  should  judge  from  complaints  made  to  the  commission  and 
from  investigations  which  the  commission  undertook.  I  w^as  at  Portland,  for  in- 
stance. We  undertook  an  investigation  there  as  to  freight  rates,  and  it  turned  out 
that  every  road  running  from  Chicago  west  had  an  agent  in  Portland;  and  when  any 
man  wanted  to  ship  anything  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  he  telephoned  around  to  these 
agents  and  got  the  best  rate  he  could,  and  the  stuff  was  billed  at  the  published  rate,  and 
be  was  afterwards  paid  the  difference  between  the  published  rate  ana  that  rate.  I  make 
the  same  inference,  from  what  railroad  men  tell  me.  They  say  a  good  many  things 
to  us  in  confidence  that  they  do  not  say  when  they  get  onto  the  stand,  and  many 
things  which  we  would  not  care  to  repeat  to  anybody  else.  While  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  call  any  names,  I  have  no  doubt  that  during  1898  the  demoralization  of  rates  was 
about  as  lid  as  it  could  be.  Competitive  traflSc  did  not  pretend  to  move  on  the  pub- 
lished rate.  There  was  a  paper  in  Chicago  which  quotea  the  actual  rate  just  as  the 
price  of  wheat  is  quoted.  I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  my  brother  Knapp  about  the 
present  condition.  I  would  not  like  to  say  they  are  in  all  cases  maintained,  being 
under  oath.  I  do  not  believe  they  are.  They  had  a  meeting  in  New  York  the  other 
day  to  restore  rates.  I  do  not  know  just  what  that  was  for  if  rates  are  being  main- 
tained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A,  L.  Habris.)  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  commission  ol 
1897.  Amendments  are  recommended  and  written  out  in  full.  Have  you  any 
recommendations  since  1897  as  to  amendments? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  these  amendments  at  the  present  time  all  you  would  su^:gest  as  a  relief? — 
A.  No;  these  amendments  omitted  provision  for  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  things.  The  commission  has  no  power  at  all  to  establish  a  through  rate. 
The  transportation  business  of  this  country  is  done  almost  entirely  on  rates  whic^h 
are  combinations  of  rates  between  different  railroads.  You  can  not  control  these 
rates;  you  can  not  handle  these  rates  unless  you  have  power  to  establish  a  through 
rate.  But  with  that  addition  I  think  they  do  contain  substantially  all  the  amend- 
ments that  might  be  desirable. 

Q.  That  bilfwas  introduced? — A.  It  was  known  as  the  Cullom  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Judge  Knapp  in  favor  of  the 
freedom  of  contract  between  railroad  companies;  in  other  words,  freedom  to  pool? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — A.  As  the  law  stands  now,  I  do  not;  as  the  law  might 
stand,  I  ao. 

Q.  How  would  you  have  it  stand? — A.  When  it  is  possible  for  some  tribunal  to 
effectively  control  the  rate,  then  I  think  railroad  companies  might  safely  be  allowed 
to  pooL    So  long  aa  you  treat  tranc^rtation  as  a  private  concern,  so  long  as  the  rail- 
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ways  are  given  the  right  to  make  their  own  rates  independent  of  all  effective  oontrol, 
I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  combme.  At  the  same  time  I  believe, 
we  must  change  our  ideas  on  that  subject  We  must  treat  lailroeds  as  monopolies, 
and  we  must  regulate  them  as  monopolies. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  subject  of  transit  in  bond  across  Canada,  I  suppose? — 
A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Is  itvour  understanding  that  the  trunk  lines  are  opposed  to  that  privilege  of 
allowing  CJanadian  roads  to  make  a  differential? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  trunk 
lines? 

Q.  I  mean  American  trunk  lines,  wholly  in  this  country. — A.  I  take  it  that  those 
that  do  not  participate  in  this  traffic  are  opposed  to  it,  and  perhaps  most  of  those 
that  do  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  The  Grand  Trunk  road  brings  large  quantities  of 
that  traffic  down  to  the  border  at  Niagara  and  passes  it  over  to  its  various  connec- 
tions; and  these  connections,  some  of  mem,  could  not  live  for  a  month  without  it.  I 
take  it  they  would  favor  the  practice,  and  the  line  that  is  independent  of  it  would 
probably  be  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  If  they  nad  this  freedom  of  contract  how  do  you  think  it  would  affect  the 
transit  in  bond? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  would  be  continued  the  same  as  it  is  now,  vou  think,  substantially? — ^A.  I 
think  so.  You  understand  the  freedom  of  contract  aoes  not  mean  the  railroad  com- 
pany is  obliged  to  contract.  It  simply  means  they  can  contract.  There  is  no  way 
of  making  a  man  contract  unless  he  wants  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  action,  if  any,  has  Congress  taken  on  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  reference  to  the 
law? — A.  Senator  Cullom  has  introduced  a  bill.  There  were  one  or  two  hearings 
before  the  Senate  committee  which  nobody  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  attended,  if  I 
remember;  and  I  think  that  is  the  extent  of  the  action.  I  do  not  know  it,  and  I  do 
not  say  it,  but  it  is  said  that  no  action  can  be  taken  on  an  interstate-commerce  law 
until  the  railroads  consent  to  it. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Mallory.)  By  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  Con- 
gress?— A.  By  Congress. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Knapp  referred  to  this 
morning  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  commission  concerning  the  advisability  of 
the  Government  exercising  the  right  of  inspecting  the  books? — A.  I  think  they  ought 
to.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  one  thing  which  would  so  tend  to  stop  the  payment 
of  rebates  of  various  forms  as  that  would. 

Q.  Just  the  mere  thought  that  they  are  subject  to  inspection?— A.  If  some  of  the 
Government  officials  had  the  power  to  step  into  the  office  of  a  railroad  company  and 
examine  their  books,  and  they  were  required  to  keep  books  in  a  specified  form, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  pav  rebates.  In  January,  1899,  the  railroad  compa- 
nies began  to  maintain  rates.  I  said  to  a  railroad  president,  about  the  middle  of 
January.  "How  does  your  road  show  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  before?'*  He 
said,  "For  January  and  February  we  do  not  expect  any  improvement,  because  we 
have  to  pay  our  former  rebates  out  of  January  and  February,  but  after  that  it  begins 
to  show."  These  rebates  which  the  railroad  companies  paid  were  very  serious  things; 
they  amounted  to  very  large  sums  of  money. 

Q.  Some  enactment  separate  and  distinct  from  the  interstate-commerce  act,  estab- 
lishing a  corps  of  officials  under  the  supervision  of  some  department^  and  giving 
them  the  same  powers  that  are  possessed  now  by  bank  examiners,  say,  if  carried  out 
would  have  a  great  effect,  in  your  judgment,  in  preventing  and  stopping  discrimina- 
tions in  the  shape  of  rebates,  etc.? — A.  I  think  it  must,  inevitably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  !•  arquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  these  private  cars  owned  by 
shippers?  What  advantages  do  these  snippers  gain  over  the  men  that  use  the  ordi- 
nary equipments  of  the  road? — A.  That,  as  Lord  Dundreary  said,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  no  fellow  can  find  out.  That  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  about  it,  and  you 
can  see  to  some  extent  how  they  are  used.  A  packer  owns  a  car;  he  gets  on  that 
car  a  certain  mileaee;  if  he  can  send  it  from  Cnicago  to  New  York  by  a  road  that 
is  1,200  miles  long,  ne  gets  so  much  more  mileage  than  by  sending  over  another  road 
918  miles  long.  There  is  an  inducement  to  send  it  by  the  long  haul.  He  never 
loads  that  car  to  the  maximum  weight,  because  he  wants  to  get  as  much  car  mileage 
as  be  can.  It  is  expensive  to  the  railroads,  unfair,  and  perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  discrimination. 

Q.  What  class  of  products  are  these  cars  chiefly  used  fort — A.  I  suppose  more  of 
them  are  used  for  transporting  fresh  beef  and  packing-house  products  than  for  any 
other  purpose;  but  they  are  used,  of  course,  for  transporting  live  stock  and  fresh 
fruit  from  California  east.  I  think  in  case  of  these  cars  they  are  generally  used  by 
some  fruit  association  rather  than  by  the  shipper. 

Q.  We  have  in  existence  what  are  callea  the  Red  Line  and  Blue  Line,  the 
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Despatch,  etc.  What  privileges  have  they  over  the  general  equipment  of  the 
road? — A.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these  lines  have  no  privn^es.  They  are 
simply  an  association  of  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  freight;  but  there 
is  one  line  which  operates  over  the  New  York  Central,  an  incorporated  company, 
which  receives,  say,  10  per  cent  of  the  freight  money  for  collecting  and  delivermg  to 
the  railroad  company  the  freight, 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  generally  understood,  at  least,  that  these  lines  are  really 
a  part  of  the  railroads  themselves? — A.  They  are  simply  an  organization. 

Q.  And  they  just  simply  are  an  advertising  feature  of  fast  freight  or  something  to 
gain  business.  Now,  in  the  case  of  roads  under  receivers,  do  such  roads  participate 
m  the  deliberations  of  these  traffic  associations? — A.  I  think  so.  I  understand  they 
do.    I  do  not  want  to  say  that,  but  my  understanding  is  they  do. 

Q.  Have  the  shippers  any  more  pri\dleges  under  a  receivership  than  under  an 
orderly  managed  road? — A.  Until  recently  it  has  been  understood  that  the  roads  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  were  the  worst  violators  of  the  law  to  be  found  anywhere,  but 
recently,  about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  some  of  the  courts  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  I  d.0  not  think  that  has  been  so  since.  I  think  the  courts  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  law  must  be  obeyed,  and  notified  the  receivers  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  it  not  usually  the  instruction  from  the  court  that  the  receiver  had  the 
authority  to  make  the  rates  to  suit  himself  and  get  all  the  traffic  on  the  road  he  could 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  road? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  instructions  were.     I  know  what  they  were  supposed  to  do. 

Q.  Was  not  that  practically  the  result  in  the  case  of  receivers? — A.  I  think  that 
was  the  result,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  And  were  these  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  more  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganization? — A.  The  result  is  usually  a  reorganization.  They  usually  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  because  they  can  not  pay  their  fixed  charges. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  in  railroad  management  in  this  country,  that  a  good  deal  of 
this  cutting,  rebating,  and  rate  wars,  and  everything  else  has  resulted  from  misman- 
agement; that  the  r^lds  are  not  able  to  run  as  long  as  they  cut  rates  to  get  traffic? — A. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  There  are  some  Voads  undoubtedly  that  can 
not  get  what  they  think  is  their  part  of  the  traffic,  unless  they  cut  the  rate,  and  they 
cut  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  tnat  traffic.  Whether  that  is  mismanagement  or  not 
would  depend. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  under  the  agreement  of  the  traffic  association  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  and  they  did  not  get  sufficient  traffic,  on  a  road  that  would  not  draw  traffic 
itself.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  cut  rates  come  from  these  roads?  Is  it 
not  the  poverty  of  the  road  tlmt  will  make  it  cut? — A.  That  is  my  understanding;  but 
I  do  not  know  it 

Q.  It  is  not  dishonesty,  but  poverty? — A.  It  is  not  dishonesty  which  induces  a  road 
to  cut;  but  it  is  dishonesty  to  cut.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads  want  to  cut  the  rate 
because  they  like  to  be  dishonest,  but  they  have  to. 

Q.  In  prorating  in  a  pooling  organization,  has  it  not  been  the  custom  on  American 
roads  to  cut  rates  privately  and  quietly  so  as  to  get  all  the  traffic  that  they  can  get 
for  the  pro  rata  when  it  comes  to  a  pool  division? — A.  That  is  said  to  be  so;  that  they 
all  do  it,  whether  weak  or  strong.  They  all  want  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  traffic 
belongs  to  them,  so  that  when  they  inake  up  the  pool  they  can  say  they  ought  to 
have  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  the  insolvency  of  roads  it  has  been  stated 
by  some  persons  that  it  woula  be  a  good  thing  to  establisn  a  special  tribunal  consist- 
ing of  specialists,  which  tribunal  should  look  after  the  management  of  insolvent  roads; 
what  are  your  views  on  that? — A.  I  have  never  given  the  subject  any  consideration 
and  have  no  views  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  supervision  by  your  commission  of  the  business  of  express  and 
telegraph  companies? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  telegraph  company  should 
be  subiected  to  the  supervision  of  our  commission.  I  can  see  wliy  an  express  com- 
pany should  be,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  think  any  substantial  complaint  exists  in  this 
country  about  treatment  by  express  companies. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  claimea  that  telegraph  rates  are  unnecessarily  high.  Do  you 
see  any  reason  why  your  commission  is  not  the  best  authority  that  the  supervision  of 
the  telegraph  companies  ought  to  be  placed  under? — A.  I  think  that  if  we  had  the  power 
to  do  wnat  we  are  supposed  to  do  now,  we  would  have  all  that  we  could  attend  to. 

Q.  If  the  business  of  the  telegraph  companies  is  to  be  supervised,  into  whose  charge 
should  the  business  be  put? — A.  That  comes  more  nearly  the  Post-Office  Department 
than  the  railroad  department.  Perhaps  you  could  supervise  it  under  the  Post-Office 
Dejpartment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  care  to  state  your  opinion  on  the  abuses  of  the 
pass  system? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  abuses  of  the  pass  system  as  it  exists  to-day  are 
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as  great  as  Chairman  Knapp  stated.  That  is,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  revenues  of 
the  roads  are  depleted  to  that  amount;  but  I  do  think  that  every  man  ought  to  pay  his 
fore,  and  if  you  want  me  to  suggest  a  remedy,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  require  the  rail- 
roads to  puDlish,  and  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  put  some- 
where, a  list  of  every  pass  they  issue,  and  let  every  man  who  wants  to,  Iook  at  it. 

Q.  You  think  an  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  covering  that  feature 
would  remedy  the  whole  matter? — A.  If  the  roads  obey  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  would  result  much  in  tne  lower- 
ing of  the  cash  fare? — A.  Perhaps  not,  bemuse  cash  fares  and  freight  all  come  together, 
and  it  might  not  Fares  are  perhaps  too  high  in  some  parts  of  the  country  now  and 
in  other  parts  they  are  low  enough.  I  think  myself  we  ought  to  have  in  this  country 
some  system  like  they  have  in  Hungary,  where  a  poor  man  who  is  willing  to  travel 
slowly  and  without  tne  accommodations  and  conveniences  we  have  now  can  travel 
cheaper.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  rate  of  that  kind.  Now,  to-day  every  man 
pa}^8  substantially  the  same  rate.  In  Canada  they  have  a  second  class  but  they  all 
go  in  first-class  cars.  It  costs  money  to  run  a  train  fast  If  we  had  some  system  of 
trains  that  ran  slowly  and  carried  people  at  a  lower  rate  of  fare  it  would  he  a  good 
thing  for  the  railroads  and  the  public. 

Q.  You  think  we  should  have  such  a  thing  in  the  United  States  as  first,  second, 
and  third  class  rates? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  could  use  different  classes  on  the  same 
train.    I  would  advocate  a  difference  of  rate»  of  fare  on  different  trains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  railroad  consolidation  is  on  the  whole  benefi- 
cial?— A.  I  think  that  railroad  consolidation  tends  to  do  away  with  discrimination. 
It  does  away  with  competition  and  to  that  extent  prevents  discrimination.  Railroad 
consolidation  in  New  England  has  proved  to  be  a  good  thing,  in  my  opinion.  You 
know  our  territory  is  divided  up  there.  We  have  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
New  Haven  Road.  They  control  their  own  territory.  I  live  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine  territory.  Since  the  consolidation  of  that  system  our  rates  have  been  reduced; 
our  service  has  been  improved.  New  England  is  in  my  territory.  I  receive  com- 
plaints from  New  England  if  there  are  any.  I  do  not  receive  1  complaint  from  New 
England  where  I  receive  50  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  the  freight 
rate  is  higher  in  New  England  than  almost  anywhere  else.  The  average  over  the 
country  is  about  8  mills  a  ton  per  mile,  and  in  New  England  it  is  almost  twice  that 

Q.  Suppose  these  great  systems  should  be  further  consolidated,  so  that  practically 
there  would  be  only  one  system  in  the  Eastern  States,  would  you  expect  oenefit  or 
injury? — A.  That  would  dei^end  on  the  system.  If  the  consolidation  was  carried 
out,  that  system  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  benefit  or  injure  absolutely  as  it  saw  fit, 
as  policy  might  dictate.  Consolidation  is  bound  to  come  in  the  United  States  unless 
something  else  comes  first 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  this  tendency  to  consolidation  makes  it  almost  imperative 
that  there  should  be  supervision  of  these  great  road^ — A.  Certainly  I  do.  i  do  not 
think  you  can  have  a  satisfactory  railroad  service  until  you  have  proper  supervision. 
It  is  as  much  in  the  inters  of  the  railroad  as  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  6,  1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  HOK.  JUDSOK  C.  CLEMENTS, 

Member  IrdersUxte  Commerce  Commisgion. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.10 
p.  m.  Hon.  Judson  C.  Clements,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  on  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  question  No.  35 
of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation,  and  ask  if  you  have  anything  to  sav 
relating  to  the  subject  there  referred  to,  ** unreasonable  ana  excessive  rates." — A.  It 
has  frequently  been  asserted  in  recent  years  that  there  are  practically  no  unreason- 
abjy  high  rates,  and  for  proof  of  this  it  has  been  cited  that  the  tendency  of  railroad 
rates  for  years  past  has  been  downward  all  the  time;  and  while  this  statement  is  gen- 
erally true,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  rates  covering  large  movements  of  property  have 
withm  this  same  period  been  raised  again  and  again.  They  have  not  always  stayed 
down.  They  go  down  in  rate  wars  and  fierce  competition  and  then  go  up  again. 
This  is  not  only  true  as  shown  on  the  tariff  sheets  with  respect  to  miscellaneous 
freights,  ete.,  but  it  is  so  with  respect  to  the  vast  movement  of  grain  from  the  West. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule  that  the  general  result  L^  been  that  rates  are 
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lower  than  they  have  been  in  years  past,  and  decidedly  so;  bat  in  abnoet  every 
instance  of  gross  discrimination  in  rates  as  between  the  localities  I  think  there  will 
be  found  two  extremes — in  the  one  case  the  rates  to  the  competitive  points  are  per- 
haps lower  than  they  might  be,  particularly  so  as  compared  with  the  local  rates,  or 
the  rates  to  intermediate  or  local  points,  so  that  where  you  find  a  rate  that  is  pressed 
down  below  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  this  is  counteracted  in  unreasonable  rates  to  the 
numerous  intermediate  local  stations.  To  illustrate:  The  rates  from  the  E^ast  and 
from  the  North  to  Atlanta — I  take  that  because  that  is  a  central  city  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  where  a  trade-center  system,  as  we  call  it,  prevails,  of  lower  rates  to  the 
trade  centers,  regardless  of  distances,  and  higher  rates  to  the  local  stations,  whether 
they  are  nearer  or  farther,  because  they  are  noncompetitive.  Take  the  rates,  for 
instance,  to  Atlanta  from  the  East  or  from  any  point  North,  and  the  dealer  at  a  local 
station  50  miles  north  of  Atlanta  will  pay  the  through  rate  to  Atlanta  and  the  local 
rate  back  to  the  point  through  which  the  freight  to  Atlanta  passes;  but  that  destined 
to  the  local  station  50  miles  nortli  stops  there.  There  is  no  haul  beyond  usually,  but 
the  charge  is  made  for  it.  Not  only  is  that  charge  made  for  the  haul  to  Atlanta, 
which  is  not  actually  made,  but  the  local  rate  back  aeain  is  charged;  and  so  the 
through  rate  to  the  given  station  50  miles  this  side  of  AtlanU^  for  illustra- 
tion, IS  the  sum  of  the  rate  to  Atlanta  and  the  local  rate  back.  The  Atlanta 
rate  was  made,  presumably,  to  take  care  of  2  terminal  services,  1  where  the 
shipment  begins  and  1  in  Atlanta,  and  the  local  rate  from  Atlanta  to  the  local 
station  back  50  miles  also  is  in  it.  In  the  making  of  that  rate  there  was  taken 
into  consideration,  presumably,  the  expense  of  the  2  terminal  services  for  that,  so 
that  the  through  rate,  made  up  by  this  combination,  to  the  nearerndistance  point, 
is  much  higher  in  the  aggregate  than  to  the  farther-distance  point,  and  yet  only  have 
the  2  terminal  services  actually  been  performed,  though  the  rate  is  made  up  as  if  there 
were  4.  All  practical  railroad  men  agree  and  insist  upon  and  testify  that  the  terminal 
service  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  that  it  is  an  expensive  business  to  them  to  pro- 
cure and  maintain  their  terminal  stations  and  do  the  switching  and  ail  those  thmgs 
incident  to  the  movement  of  traffic  and  its  delivery,  and  particularly  it  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  and  service  with  regard  to  a  short  haul  of  bO  miles.  With  2 
terminal  services  m  it  a  large  proportion  of  that  charj^e  reasonably  is  creditable  to  the 
terminal  service,  so  that  I  tnink  m  all  cases  of  that  kmd  of  discrimination,  or  in  most 
of  them,  there  is  an  unreasonably  high  rate  to  the  local  stations,  and  the  effect  of 
this  system  is  that  the  rate  to  a  point  50  miles  beyond  Atlanta  is  just  the  same  as  to 
that  point  50  miles  this  side.  In  each  case  it  is  assumed  the  traffic  goes  to  Atlanta 
and  is  then  shipped  to  that  place  on  a  through  rate,  and  then  out  again,  whether 
back  or  forward  at  the  established  local.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  enlarge  upon 
this  question,  but  I  think  gentlemen  who  travel  through  the  Southern  territory, 
particularlv  where  this  system  prevails  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  then  travel  m 
the  middle  North,  Ohio*  Pennsvlvania,  and  in  the  trunk-line  territory,  official 
classification  territory,  will  readily  see  at  a  glance  by  the  most  ordinary  observa- 
tion the  effect  it  has  upon  the  country  generally.  In  one  section  you  will  see  in  the 
North  the  prosperous  cities  and  prosperous  towns,  small  stations,  suburban  stations, 
and  the  smaller  stations  between  the  trade  centers,  between  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia and  between  Pittsburg  and  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  etc.  When  you  go  to 
the  trade-center  country  of  the  Southeast,  where  this  system  prevails,  you  will 
see  a  prosperous  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Birmingham,  and  so  on,  the  rec- 
ognized trade  centers  of  importance,  but  between  these  you  pass  through  towns  that 
simply  exist.  They  are  in  a  struggle  for  existence.  In  some  cases  wnere  they  are 
nearer  these  larger  places  the  stores  that  were  fiUea  with  goods  and  with  people  deal- 
ing with  merchants,  and  dealing  with  some  degree  of  prosperity  some  years  ago — 
many  of  them  are  unoccupied ;  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  rate  to  the 
trade  center  and  to  the  intermediate  stations,  small  noncompetitive  stations,  whether 
nearer  or  farther,  which  must  tend  to  establish  all  of  the  manufacturing  that  goes  to 
that  country  in  these  favored  cities,  because  the  freight  rate  is  a  serious  matter  for 
consideration  with  respect  to  j>eople  who  are  going  to  invest  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  approximately  in  a  plant  that  is  going  to  continue  and  that  cam  not  be 
moved.  It  is  a  continuing  tax  upon  their  business  to  pay  this  difference  for  the 
smaller  services,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  well  for  the  country  at  large 
that  such  a  condition  of  things  as  that  should  be  induced  and  encouraged.  Neither 
do  I  think  it  is  a  good  policy  on  the  part  of  railroad  management,  but  of  course  they 
assume  they  know  more  alx>ut  their  business  than  we  do.  But  I  have  said  more 
about  that  than  I  intended  to,  and  my  object  in  referring  to  it  is  to  insist  that  there 
are  many  unreasonable  rates  in  existence  on  the  face  of  the  tariffs. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  are  unreasonable  per  se,  or  unreasonable  by  reason  of  the 
rates  charged  the  cities  at  terminal  points? — A.  I  think  it  is  undue  relation  that  works 
great  prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  the  intermediate  station,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
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think  if  the  rates  were  properly  adjusted  it  would  result  in  the  cutting  down  of  these 
local  rates;  that  they  might  be  reduced  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  be  some  potent  cause  of  this  regulation  with  respect  to  that 
Southeastern  territory.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  has  brought  this  state  of  things 
about? — A.  Well,  I  have  generally  heard  it  assigned,  when  that  system  has  he&a. 
criticised  by  the  commission — as  it  has  been  in  numerous  cases — I  have  generally 
heard  it  said-  that  that  territory  was  peculiarly  situated  with  reference  to  water;  that 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  other  rivers  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  so  sur- 
round that  territory  that  there  were  so  many  points  that  could  be  reached  by  water, 
or  partly  by  water,  largely  by  water,  that  it  necessitated  a  reduction,  the  making  of 
low  rates  to  these  points.  But  that  I  do  not  think  is  borne  out  to  any  great  degree, 
because  the  territory  North,  that  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  surrounded  by  a  system 
of  great  lakes  on  the  north  and  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  Ohio  River  and  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  canals,  and  is  subject  to  quite  as  many  water  influences,  I  think,  as  the 
South,  except,  perhaps,  in  wmter  time,  when  the  lakes  are  closed. 

Q.  Have  you.  had  occasion  to'  compare  the  local  rates  which  prevail  in  that  South- 
eastern section  with  the  local  rates  which  prevail  in  the  other  sections  which  you 
referred  to,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  Ohio? — A.  Well,  the  rates  are  usually 
lower  in  the  North  than  they  are  in  the  South,  both  local  and  through.  That  is 
usuallv  true. 

Q.  'then  it  would  seem  that  the  reason  assigned  does  not  apply  to  those  local  rates. 
May  it  apply  to  the  terminal  rated? — A.  Yes.  Another  reason  assigned  for  it  is  the 
sparseness  of  business  and  population.  Of  course,  that  is  an  influence;  that  is  a  rea- 
son in  part  for  higher  rates  generally  in  the  South,  and  I  suppose  a  good  reason  for  it 
is  that  the  volume  of  business  is  not  such  as  to  support  the  roads  on  an  even  rate  with 
the  same  kind  of  traffic  in  the  North,  where  the  volume  is  much  greater. 

Q.  From  your  observation  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  a  different 
system  of  rates,  local  or  intermediate,  and  terminal  rates,  for  that  section  of  the  country 
that  would  give  lower  local  rates,  and  at  the  same  time  not  oppress  the  railroad? — A. 
Well,  if  the  rule  of  the  so-called  fourth  section,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged  greater 
for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  longer  haul  in  the  same  direction,  had  been  found  to  mean 
what  it  savs,  it  would  have  corrected  this  condition  of  things.  I  do  not  mean  an 
absolutely  nard-and-fast  rule  without  discrimination  or  relief  from  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; but  as  it  is  now,  the  carriers  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  are  similar  or  not,  and  then  they  put  in  rates  as  they  always 
did  before.  They  never  charged  any  more  before  the  mterstate-commerce  law  was 
passed  for  the  short  haul  than  the  long  one,  except  in  the  face  of  competition.  Now 
they  say  that  competition  creates  dissimilarity  of  circumstances,  whether  it  is  water 
competition  or  rail  competition.  Where  two  or  more  roads  converge,  that  is  rail 
competition,  and  that  makes  the  situation  dissimilar,  and  so  changes  it,  and  so  it  has 
been  held  that  that  may  be  a  reason  for  finding  these  dissimilar  circumstances  and 
conditions.  It  has  also  been  held  that  they  may  judge  of  it  themselves  and  act  upon 
it  in  the  first  instance,  so  we  are  right  where  we  were  before  the  law  was  passed  in 
re^rd  to  that  rule. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  All  that  is  needed  to  remedy  the  situation  you  depict 
would  be  an  insertion  in  the  law  of  a  clause  saying  that  competition  between  rail- 
ways shall  not  constitute  dissimilar  circumstances  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act? — ^A.  Yes;  and  to  enforce  it  and  carry  it  out.  Of  course  it  might  work  some 
hardship  somewhere  if  there  were  no  exception  to  it,  if  the  so-called  rule  of  the 
fourth  section  was  made  operative  in  all  cases,  unless  upon  showing  that  relief  ought 
to  be  had,  and  then  the  measure  of  relief  might  be  granted  upon  hearing.  Any  case 
could  be  relieved  that  ou^ht  to  be,  where  there  is  a  good  showing  made  to  prevent 
particular  cases  of  hardship. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Does  this  difference  between  intermediate  and  termi- 
nal rates  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  to  your  knowl- 
edge?— A.  It  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  the  far  West. 

Q.   fBy  Professor  Johnson.)  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  territory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Does  there  seem  to  be  a  general  complaint  in  that 
section  of  the  country  against  it? — A.  There  is  more  or  less  complaint  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  probably  more  from  the  Southeast  than  from  the  West.  We 
hear  of  it  oftener. 

Q.  Has  any  remedy  suggested  itself  to  you  that  you  would  be  willing  to  outline? — 
A.  None  further  than  I  nave  intimated,  and  such  as  the  commission  has  hereto- 
fore recommended — that  is,  that  the  so-called  rule  should  operate  and  be  binding  on 
the  roads  except  where  application  is  made  for  relief,  and  upon  hearing  by  the 
commission  or  some  tribunal  authorized  to  hear  the  facts  they  might  ^low  the 
higher  charge  for  the  shorter  haul  and  fix  the  diiferenoe. 
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Q.  The  rate  would  have  to  be  fixed  at  the  starting  out.  Now,  somebody  would 
have  to  fix  those  rates.  Suppose  the  railroads  fixed  the  rates  and  the  local  or  inter- 
mediate rates  were  complained  against,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission. 
The  commission  would  then  have  to  consider  whether  those  ratee  were  reasonable,  in 
view  of  all  conditions  existing.  If  they  held  they  were  unreasonable  or  excessive, 
or  ordered  them  to  be  reduced— -I  understand  that  your  idea  is  that  they  should  be 
reduced;  now,  would  the  railroad  companies'  rate  board  have  the  right  to  appeal  from 
that  decision  of  the  commission? — A.  As  the  law  is  now  they  have  the  rignt  They 
are  not  required  to  take  any  notice  of  it  now  if  they  dispute  it,  and  then  the  burden 
is  on  the  commission  to  enter  suit  and  establish  the  lawfulness  of  this  order  and  have 
it  enforced  in  court. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand,  your  idea  is  that  the  onus  should  rest  upon  the  corpo- 
ration?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  better.  The  law  now  states  that  the  finding  of 
the  commission  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions 
reached;  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  no  hardship  on  the  roads  if  the  public  tri- 
bunal, impartiall  V  devoting  itself  to  these  questions,  after^com plaint  made  and  notice 
to  the  carrier,  full  hearing,  and  taking  of  all  testimony  and  argument,  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  a  given  rate  is  unreasonable  and  unlawful,  either  because  too  high 
or  unjustly  discriminatory,  that  the  order  of  the  commission  or  other  impartial  tri- 
bunal ougnt  to  go  into  operation  and  effect  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  unless 
the  carriers  can  go  into  court  and  show  that  order  to  be  unlawful.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  the  rate  that  is  complained  of — that  is,  it  is  the  daily,  continuing,  operating 
rate,  that  is  chained  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  that  is  affecting  a 
man's  business,  that  he  complains  of,  and  if  it  is  unlawful  and  hurtful  and  ruinous 
to  his  business  he  should  have  relief  from  it.  As  it  is  now  he  may  bring  his  complaint 
and  have  a  hearing,  and  all  parties  are  heard  fully,  and  it  is  decided  by  a  public  tribunal 
not  interested  in  the  question,  and  that  tribunal  makes  an  order  which  the  law  says 
shall  stand  prima  facie,  and  vet  they  can  ignore  it.  The  commission  must  then  insti- 
tute a  suit.  It  is  tried  in  the  circuit  comt  de  novo;  new  testimonv  may  be  taken 
and  the  whole  matter  gone  over  again  after  a  great  delay;  volumes  of  briefs  are  writ- 
ten, and  it  passes  up,  and  after  awhile  a  decision  is  rendered  and  appealed.  An 
appeal  is  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  again,  except 
l£ere  is  no  new  testimony  taken,  of  course,  and  then  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
the  meantime  3  or  4,  5  or  6  or  7  years  have  gone  by  before  the  controversy  is  ended. 
Now,  what  individuals  or  communities,  understanding  that  they  have  to  go  through  all 
of  that,  subject  to  all  of  that  delay,  have  any  sort  of  mducement  to  undertake  to  cor- 
rect an  oppressive  rate?  And  then  again  the  circumstances  may  be  so  changed  in  a 
man's  business  in  all  these  matters  that  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  any  interest  to  him 
when  the  judgment  is  rendered.  His  business  may  have  been  destroyed  at  that  time 
by  oppressive  discriminating  rates  that  injured  his  business,  building  up  one  man, 
his  competitor,  on  one  side  of  the  street,  by  a  discriminating  rate;  and  this  thing  may 
go  on  until  his  business  is  injured  or  destroyed.  What  remedy  is  that  for  a  man 
who  has  rights?  If  he  has  rights  as  to  what  the  rate  should  be,  he  ought  to  have  a 
remedy — that  is,  a  practical  and  substantial  one — ^that  will  right  and  correct  a  wrong; 
and  I  do  not  know  a  better  way  to  do  it  than  to  let  the  oniers  of  the  commission 
^  into  effect  30  or  40  days  after  their  rendition,  provided  the  railroads  do  not  go 
mto  court  and  obtain  an  injunction  against  them.  If  on  the  face  of  it,  by  investi^- 
tion,  the  court  can  see  that  the  commission  made  an  error,  then  it  can  issue  a  restrain- 
ing order  or  injunction  and  stop  it  until  the  matter  can  be  heard  on  its  merits,  and 
if  nothing  of  that  sort  appears  there  is  certainly  no  hardship  in  its  going  into 
effect.  Is  not  mat  better?  ft  may  be  said  that  would  be  wrong  to  the  roads,  because 
the  order  might  afterwards  be  reversed,  and  the  commission  found  to  be  wrong  on  a 
full  hearing,  and  in  the  meantime  the  carrier  would  be  wronged  in  the  matter  of 
what  he  is  unable  to  collect  In  all  these  matters  somebody  has  to  take  chances,  and 
as  it  is  now  what  becomes  of  the  shipper,  and  what  does  he  lose  during  this  time 
befween  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  the  final  decision  of  the  court?  He  is 
losing  all  the  time  by  these  effects  of  an  unjust  rate,  and  is  suffering  that  which  he 
can  not  recover. 

But  it  may  be  said  by  some  that  after  the  final  decision  of  the  court  he  may  recover 
reparation  or  damaee  and  get  it  back;  but  every  man  of  the  least  bit  of  experience  in 
these  matters  will  know  that  nobody  is  going  to  get  substantial  relief  in  that  way. 
Usually  the  transactionB  are  so  numerous  and  it  takes  so  many  suits  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  enter  upon  an  effort  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  not  frequently  found  against  the  railroads  a  large 
amount  of  money? — A.  Not  very  frequently. 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  now  pending  before  the  courts  under  which  you  have  found 
a  liurge  amount  of  money  due  tiie  shippers? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  in  some  cases.    Under 
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the  law  as  it  now  is  the  commission  is  authorized  to  find  and  report  what  reparation 
shall  be  made.  Now,  we  have  ordered  that  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  tne  roads 
have  paid  it.  In  other  cases  they  have  resisted,  and  in  those  cases  the  suits  are  now 
pending  in  court  to  enforce  such  orders.  But  it  is  extremely  injurious  to  a  man's 
DUfflness  which  depends  upon  reasonable  and  just  rates,  which  are  affecting  him 
from  day  to  day,  that  he  must  widt  for  an  accumulation  of  the  wron^  and  then 
bring  a  suit  for  recover^ ;  and  then  the  difficulty  of  finding  what  carrier  shall  be 
responsible,  just  how  much,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  it,  and  all  of  the  uncertainties 
pertaining  to  litigation  of  that  sort  make  it  an  insufficient  remedy  for  a  man  who  has 
suffered  an  actual  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  competition  that  exists  now 
between  railroads,  and  between  railroads  and  water  transportation,  is  to  any  extent 
responsible  for  this  condition? — A.  Well,  undoubtedly  the  competition  between  car- 
riers has  reduced  the  rates  to  the  trade  centers  and  competitive  points  lower  than 
other  places,  and  so  has  water  reduced  them. 

Q.  Would  the  doins  away  of  that  competition,  in  your  judgment,  have  a  beneficial 
effect? — ^A.  Well,  if  all  the  competition  was  done  away  with  it  would  seem  that  there 
would  be  no  particular  inducement  for  discriminations,  and  it  would  go  far  to  do 
away  with  discriminations;  but  I  have  always  been  apprehensive  that  it  would  have 
a  different  effect  in  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  rat€».  All  of  these  combinations, 
such  as  pooling  and  contract  relations  between  competing  carriers,  their  leading  pur- 
pose, as  I  have  always  understood  it,  is  to  get  rid  of  competition  in  order  to  get  more 
money  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Which  would  equalize  rates  and*  i)revent  discriminations? — ^A.  Well,  it  would 
result  in  equalizing;  it  would  do  away  with  the  temptation  to  discriminate. 

Q.  Would  it  reduce  or  would  it  do  away  with  the  complaint  of  excessive  rate^ — A. 
Well,  I  am  afraid  it  would  ag^vate  the  cause  of  complaint  as  to  excessive  rates. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  permit  the  transportation  com- 
panies to  make  pooling  contracts  and  at.  the  same  time  to  put  some  wholesome 
restraints  upon  them  that  would  prevent  them  from  charging  excessive  rates? — A. 
Well,  that  might  do;  that  would  aepend  a  good  deal  upon  what  the  restraint  was 
and  how  it  was  to  be  applied. 

Q.  If  you  could  open  the  door  for  them  to  harmonize  their  rates,  as  you  might 
say,  automatically,  among  the  railroads  themselves,  establish  an  equal  rate  and  at  the 
same  time  put  a  check  upon  them,  so  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  charge  excessive 
or  extortionate  rates, would  not  that  do  away  to  a  great  extent  with  much  of  the 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  railroad  system  of  this  country? — A.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would,  if  that  can  be  accomplished  effectively.  The  difficulty  has  always  been,  to 
my  mind,  about  whether  that  would  be  effected  or  not  If  the  competition  was  gone 
and  there  was  practically  one  management,  so  that  undoubtedly  there  would  be  no 
temptation  to  discriminate,  as  there  is  now  by  rebates  and  otherwise,  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  much  more  in  their  power  to  get  more  out  of  it  than  they  do  now — 
tax  the  public  more;  and  every  slight  raise  in  rates  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the 
charge  to  the  public.  We  give  a  great  deal  of  our  attention  to  the  silver  question,  and 
the  teriff  question,  and  the  internal  revenue,  about  how  the  tariff  shall  bear  and  how 
it  shall  be  distributed,  and  a  ^ood  deal  of  money  is  appropriated  and  expended  to 
prevent  cheating  in  respect  to  imports,  not  only  to  protect  the  Government  in  netting 
its  revenue,  but  also  to  protect  the  honest  importers  against  the  smugglers;  lots  of 
money  is  expended  for  that  purpose,  justly  so  and  necessarily  so;  so  in  regard  to  the 
internal  revenue  we  expend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  suppress  the  moonshiner,  not 
simply  to  protect  the  Government  in  getting  all  its  revenue,  but  also  to  protect  the 
honest  distiller  who  is  paying  his  tax.  In  other  words,  to  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. But  here  is  a  business  which  collects  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
nearly  11,200,000,000  a  year,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  mucn  as  the  Government  col- 
lects out  of  the  internal  revenue  and  tariff  put  together;  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
both,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  opportunities  for  discrimination  between  localities  and  individ- 
uals, tenfold  more  hurtful  than  anything  that  can  be  done  under  the  tariff  laws  and 
the  internal-revenue  laws  to  individuals  and  communities.  The  rate  of  freight  now, 
I  believe,  is  about  8}  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  An  increase  of  about  a  mill  and  a  half, 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  very  small  amount  on  a  ton  a  mile,  would  make  a  revenue 
of  oyer  $100,000,000  increase  to  the  railroads,  and  all  of  it  would  come  out  of  the 
public.  A  very  slight  increase,  made  possible  by  any  means,  however  insignificant 
it  may  look  when  expressed  in  mills,  means  a  great  sum.  That  increase  would 
amount  in  a  year  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  dividends  paid  to  the  roads  on 
their  stock  in  the  last  year. 

Q.  Are  not  the  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  really  less  than  they  are  in  any 
other  country,  on  an  average? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is.    I  have  heard  very 
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many  statements  about  that,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  authentic  statement  that  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  They  are  less  than  in  some  countries.  The  investment  in 
building  roads  is  a  great  deal  less  than  in  some  other  countries  where  the  freights  are 
higher. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  for  a  body  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, with  the  information  and  experience  which  that  commission  possesses,  to 
establish  freight  rates  for  the  country  at  laiige,  for  the  railroads  all  over  the  United 
8tatee(? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  great  undertaking  to  do  it  originally,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  I  should  hardly  say  that  any  commission  ought  to  be  charged  with 
such  responsibility  and  such  duty  as  that.  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  within  their 
power  to  do  it  at  one  time,  and  yet  these  things  are  a  matter  of  growth.  I  think 
that  a  commission  of  experts  could  take  the  present  tarifts,  present  classification,  and 
construct  from  it,  by  revision  and  hearings  and  consideration  of  these  matters, 
within  a  year  or  two,  a  much  better  system  than  we  have  now.  It  would  be  a  matp 
ter  of  growth,  a  matter  of  revision  and  correction,  based  upon  experience  and  infor- 
mation and  observation,  and  it  would  have  to  be  brought  about  by  a  system  that 
would  not  permit  this  constant  fluctuation. 

Q.  Is  not  that  very  fluctuation  something  that,  under  existing  conditions  of  rail- 
roads in  this  country,  is  almost  absolutely  necessary? — A.  Well,  you  mean  it  is  due 
to  competition,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Yes;  competition. — A.  Yes;  lai^ly  so. 

Q.  They  are  obliged  to  change  those  rates  to  meet  exigjencies  arising  oat  of  bnsi- 
ne^ — A.  Yes;  the  suggestion  I  made  a  little  while  ago  in  regard  to  the  long  and 
short  haul,  if  it  was  made  enforceable,  would  go  very  far  to  correct  many  of  these  rate 
wars  and  fluctuations,  in  my  judgment.  If  a  road  running  from  New  York  to  Atlanta — 
taking  that  for  an  illustration  now — when  it  reduced  its  rate  100  per  cent  in  order 
to  get  freight,  knew  that  it  had  to  reduce  all  its  intermediate  rates  down  there,  it 
would  hesitate  a  very  long  time.  It  would  be  a  restraint,  a  wholesome  one,  against 
this  reckless  plunging  into  rate  wars  in  particular  localities.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advising  the  power  to  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, or  any  other  tribunal,  of  making  all  the  rates  for  all  the  roads  of  this  coun- 
try.   The  commission  has  never  suggested  that  or  asked  it. 

Q.  Yet  the  eaualization  of  freight  rates  has,  I  think,  presented  itself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thinxing  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  making  them  exactly  alike,  but 
to  equalize  them  as  far  as  practicable. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  authority  now  in  anybody  to  do  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  proper  subject  for  careful  consideration  in  connection  with 
our  railroad  problem? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  vesting  that  power  in  somebody? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  presses  itself  all  the 
time.  I  think  there  ought  to  l)e  a  corrective  power;  there  ought  to  be  revisionary 
power  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  tribunal,  upon  cases 
in  controversy,  where  the  facts  are  found  and  the  conclusion  reached,  to  correct  the 
rate;  not  simply  to  declare  the  rate  in  existence  to  lye  bad  or  unlawful,  but  to  pre- 
scribe what  it  shall  be,  not  perp|etually,  not  forever,  not  unchangeably,  but  until 
other  conditions  grow  up,  a  snowing  of  which,  by  a  full  hearing  and  fair  trial,  will 
indicate  the  proper  change  to  be  m^e.  The  anomaly,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  class 
of  controversies  is  that  when  two  people  of  the  country  have  a  controversy  about 
any  matter  it  must  go  to  a  court  or  public  tribunal  to  he  tried  by  an  impartial  body; 
but  as  to  the  rate,  although  the  law  says  that  it  shall  be  reasonable  and  just — and 
every  rate  that  is  not  reasonable  and  just  is  unlawful — yet  a  man  that  uses  the  rail- 
road must  pay  it,  and  he  can  not  ^o  into  any  tribunal,  as  the  law  is  now^,  that  has 
power  to  make  any  other  rate.  It  is  true,  we  heard  this  morning  of  one  rate  that  had 
been  changed  (see  testimony  of  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knanp,  pp.  ISS,  134) ;  but  that  was 
raised,  it  was  not  reduced;  and  I  suppose  that  is  basea  upon  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  court.  That  probably  could  not  l^  done  by  a  court  any 
more  than  by  the  commission  in  respect  to  a  road  that  was  not  run  by  the  court. 
But  here  you  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  unlawful  rate,  no  matter  how  unlawful  it 
may  be;  you  are  bound  to  submit  to  it  if  you  use  the  railroad,  or  else  you  musi  sub- 
mit to  the  determination  of  the  railroad  manager,  who  is  a  party  interested  m  the 
controversy,  and  his  determination  must  control. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  letting  the  rate  stand  as  fixed  by  the  commission  or  whatever 
body  had  that  power,  unless  the  railroad  or  transportation  company  could  show  good 
ground  for  an  injunction.  I  do  not  suppose  you  mean  to  mark  that  out  as  the  only 
procedure? — A.  No;  1  simply  mean  that  I  think  that  after  the  commission  has  delib- 
erated on  the  case  and  botn  sides  have  been  fully  heard,  it  being  an  impartial  body 
established  for  that  purpose,  its  finding  ought  to  stand  until  a  court  finds  to  the  con- 
trary.   In  other  woras,  every  litigant  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court,  and  the  commis- 
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sion  is  not  a  court,  and  therefore  he  must  have  a  court  pass  upon  the  rightfulness  of 
it;  he  must  have  an  opportunity  and  time  within  which  to  present  it  to  the  court 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  among  producers 
is  a  force  that  will  prevent  exorbitant  rate^  You  have  not  mentioned  that  in  your 
remarks  thus  far  that  I  could  discover. — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the  producers  of  goods? 

Q.  Yes,  the  producers  of  commodities  of  any  kind  that  seek  markets  and  reach 
those  markets  oy  transportation  agencies.  The  competition  of  producers  in  given 
markets,  of  course,  is  a  well-known  phenomenon,  and  some  writers  lay  much  stress  on 
that  force  as  being  one  which  will  prevent  excessive  chai^ges,  even  if  you  give  the 
railroad  corporations  the  power  to  cooperate  in  rate  making.  I  think  the  commission 
would  like  your  views  on  the  operation  of  that  force. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  rates.  If  there  is  actual  com- 
petition between  railroads  and  it  is  carried  on,  that  will  tend  to  do  it  very  much  as 
charges  for  everything  else  are  affected  where  there  is  free  end  full  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  the  competition  among  carriers  with  each  other  at  the  present 
time  has  a  stronger  effect  upon  rates  than  the  competition  of  producers  with  each 
other? — A.  Well,  they  are  so  interwoven  together  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  has 
the  greater  force.  The  competition  of  producers  would  not  amount  to  much  but  for 
the  railroads,  because  what  is  produced  does  not  get  very  far  but  for  the  railroads. 
The  circle  of  competition  between  producers  before  there  were  any  railroads  was  very 
limited,  and  these  questions  did  not  trouble  the  country  like  they  do  now.  It  is  the 
means  of  communication  and  transportation  from  the  places  of  production  to  the 

§  laces  of  consumption  that  affect  tne  charges  in  all  these  things,  and  the  one  is 
ependent  upon  the  other. 

There  is  just  one  other  matter  I  had  in  mind  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  inspection.  It  was  referred  to  this  morning  in  the  testimony  of  Chair- 
man Knapp  (p.  144) .  The  Government  has  the  closest  scrutiny  over  the  banks. 
What  they  do  m  volume  is  a  small  matter  compared  to  what  the  railroads  do,  and  the 
number  of  people  they  touch  and  affect  in  their  business  is  very  small  in  comparison 
to  the  touch  that  the  railroads  have  upon  the  public  and  its  business  generally;  and 
the  Government  does  not  hesitate  to  send  one  of  its  agents  into  the  bank  at  any  time, 
with  or  without  notice,  to  look  into  it  from  banning  to  end  to  see  what  transactions 
it  is  dealins  in,  whether  or  not  it  is  injuring  business,  whether  it  is  violating  any  law 
or  not;  ana  that  is  done  in  lai^  part  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  So,  with 
the  insurance  companies  the  States  do  the  same  thing,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  any  of  these  things  compare  in  magnitude  or  in  their  effect  upon  the  people 
with  the  business  of  the  railroad  companies.  Many  of  these  secret  criminal  viola- 
tions of  law,  such  as  rebates  and  the  like  of  that,  were  covered  up  in  various  ways 
in  the  books  and  offices,  when  they  were  called  claims  for  loss  and  damages, 
presented  as  such,  but  which  were  rebates  pure  and  simple.  If  the  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment could  walk  in  and  call  for  Book  A  and  the  vouchers  pertaining  to  the  entries 
upon  it,  etc.,  and  look  through  it  like  he  does  in  a  bank,  these  things  can  be  found 
out.  As  it  is  now,  how  are  you  going  to  prove  it?  You  go  and  call  for  the  books 
and  papers  from  the  railroad  officers  and  they  bring  them  down  and  present  them 
to  you;  but  who  can  tell  about  what  is  in  them?  Who  can  do  anything  with  them 
in  the  sessions  of  a  court?  It  requires  more  time;  it  requires  detailed  examination 
by  an  expert  who  knows  about  books  and  has  days  and  weeks  to  go  through  them 
and  cull  out  and  find  out  these  things  and  explain  them  before  a  court  can  do  any- 
thing with  them  or  act  upon  them.  But  this  is  usually  said  to  be  an  unnecessary 
interference  with  private  affairs.  I  do  not  see  that  there  are  any  private  affairs  in 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  railroad  business  in  regard  to  transportation,  if  the 
public  has  any  rights  in  it  at  all.  If  it  is  a  private  business,  then  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  interstate-commerce  law.  If  it  is  a  public  service  and  the  public  is  entitled  to 
equality  of  treatment  and  has  rights  in  the  matter,  then  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
they  should  have  the  means  of  finding  out  whether  they  are  being  wronged  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  such  l^slation? — A.  I  see  no  reason  for  any  doubt  about  it  at  all.  The 
expressions  of  the  courts  seem  to  ascribe  to  Congress  the  fullest  power  in  respect  to 
interstate  commerce,  so  that  it  does  not  confiscate  property,  a  limitation  that  applies 
to  all  acts.  These  secret  devices  are  so  numerous  and  there  are  so  many  ways  of  con- 
cealing them  that,  unless  you  have  access  to  their  books  and  papers,  you  can  not 
find  out  much  about  (hem;  and  even  then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty; but  it  would  be  more  dangerous  for  them  to  do  it  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  not  have  to  accompany  your  inspection 
with  a  prescription  as  to  accounts — uniformity  of  accounts? — A.  Well,  I  tnink  it 
would  become  necessary  to  have  a  uniformity  of  bookkeeping,  and  the  present  act 
hints  at  that  and  contemplates  coming  to  that  end  at  some  time;  uniformity  of  book- 
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keeping  and  keeping  of  accounts  so  that  in  all  offices  you  would  find  about  the  same 
class  of  accounts  on  the  same  books. 

It  seems  to  me  another  wholesome  thing  would  be  to  empower  and  reauire  the 
courts,  in  cases  of  habitual  and  constant  practices  of  paying  rebates  and  of  known 
violations  of  law,  such  as  have  been  going  on  a  few  years  back,  where  there  was 
scarcely  any  attempt  to  conceal  it  except  the  detailed  evidence  of  it  that  would  be 
necessary  in  a  criminal  court— otherwise  it  was  generally  confessed  that  there  was  a 
general  violation  of  law  b)'  rebates  and  by  reducing  the  rates  in  one  way  and 
another — in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  a  railroad  is  in  that  practice,  and  it  is  shown  to 
the  court  on  an  application  made,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  court  should  not 
be  required  and  empowered  to  enjoin  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  road,  from  the  presi- 
dent down,  to  cease  and  desist  from  that  practice.  Other  people  are  enjoined  in 
large  numbers  a^inst  violations  of  law,  and  I  do  not  see  wny  the  whole  company 
could  not  be  eniomed  in  that  wav.  If  that  were  done,  then  a  given  instance  being 
presented  would  require  somebody  to  go  to  jail  for  contempt. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  takmg  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  judicial  machinery  and  substituting  conmion  law  for  statute 
law? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  analogous  to  some  things  that  are  done  now  to  preserve 
order  and  prevent  general  violations  of  law,  whether  it  is  good  policy  or  not.    Then, 

Xin,  I  thmk  there  is  some  language  in  the  present  antitrust  law  about  the  seizure 
)roperty  in  movement  where  it  is  being  dealt  with  by  practices  in  violation  of  law. 
I  dfo  not  know  that  any  case  has  ever  been  made,  but  if  such  remedies  for  unjust  dis- 
criminations under  the  interstate-commerce  law  were  applied  in  respect  to  that  as  are 
applied  in  r^rd  to  the  internal-revenue  law  and  the  customs  law,  and  property  that 
was  moving  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  in  violation  of  law  was  subject  to  seizure  and 
condemnation,  then  it  would  make  the  road  rough  and  hard,  and  that  would  tend  to 
stop  it.  These  things  might  be  called  harsh  laws,  but  we  have  them  in  respect  to  all 
these  other  matters.  They  are  effective ;  nothi ng  else  seems  to  answer  the  purpose,  and 
no  mild  temporizing  with  this  matter  is  goin^  to  make  the  condition  any  tetter  than  it 
is.  It  is  true  that  publicity  has  a  ^od  eifect  and  tends  to  improve  the  condition 
even  when  there  is  no  power  to  en&rce  anything,  because  it  exposes  and  holds  up 
the  wrongdoing  and  tends  to  cause  correction  of  some  of  the  worst  things  brought 
to  light  from  time  to  time.  But  that  is  never  going  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  in  my 
judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  your  commission  ever  made  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
total  amount  of  capitalization  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States? — A.  Weil,  their 
annual  reports  to  us  show  that. 

Q.  Can  you  summarize  it  so  as  to  give  approximately  the  whole  amount  of  capital- 
ization?— ^A.  I  had  those  figures  in  my  mind  recently,  but  I  am  not  sure  what  ihey 
are  now. 

Q.  I  mean  the  capitalization,  and  then  the  amount  invested. — A.  I  am  not  sure 
what  it  is,  but  we  have  it  in  our  reports  and  statistics  accurately  and  definitely;  some- 
thing like  $11,000,000,000,  I  think,  is  the  capitalization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  much  actual  money  has  been  invested  of  this  cap- 
ital; can  you  approximate  that? — A.  No;  I  have  no  idea.  I  only  know  in  respect  to 
a  great  many  of  these  roads  that  they  are  capitalized  at  least  at  twice  as  much  as  the 
original  investment  was.  I  only  know  that  because  of  testimony  brought  into  cases 
where  they  have  had  controversies,  and  the  question  of  rates  was  up  and  the  showing 
has  been  made.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  that  has  been  shown  at  least  in  some 
cases.  The  commission  has  never  had  the  means  to  ascertain  what  the  original  invest- 
ments were.  Many  of  these  roads  were  built  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
way  to  ascertain  that.     Certainly  we  have  not  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  figures  in  regard  to  the  entire  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States? — A.  Yep, 

Q.  You  have  not  that  with  you? — ^A.  I  do  not  quite  remember  what  that  is.  Sepa- 
rate from  the  stock? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Oh,  all  those  figures  can  be  readily  furnished  you  by  the  secretary, 
classified  in  any  way  you  want  them.    They  appear  in  our  annual  report. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  At  present  the  chief  and  most  conspicuous,  and  really 
probably  the  only  material,  source  of  complaint  against  our  railroad  transportation 
companies  arises  out  of  this  question  of  discriminations? — ^A,  That  is  far  the  greater 
cause  of  complaint. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  are  cases,  as  you  said,  of  excessive  rates? — A.  Well,  there  are 
cases  of  that  sort,  and  a  good  many  complain  of  excessive  rates;  that  is,  in  a  good 
many  of  the  complaints  that  come  to  the  commission.  But  you  can  readily  see  that 
the  shipper  who  makes  complaint  hardly  has  any  means  of  measuring  or  estimating 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  except  by  comparison;  consequently  in  nearly  all 
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of  these  complaints  references  are  made  to  other  rates  which  they  think  are  more 
favorable  to  some  other  community  than  theirs,  or  on  some  other  commodity,  and 
80  they,  nearly  all  of  them,  have  in  them  the  feature  of  alleged  discrimination;  also, 
a  good  many  of  them,  that  the  rates  are  unreasonably  hign.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  shippers  generally  to  know  whether  a  rate  was  unreasonably  high  or  not  except 
by  comparison.  There  is  hardly  anything  to  judge  by.  They  cio  not  know  what  a 
road  costs;  they  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  operate  it;  they  do  not  know  what  pro- 
portion of  the  business  of  that  road  is  made  up  of  the  particular  kind  of  freight  that 
they  are  complaining  about;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  people  generally, 
the  individual  shippers  generally,  would  know  whether  the  rates  they  were  paying 
were  unreasonably  high  or  not  by  any  means  they  can  judge  them  by  except 
I'omparison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  was  not  able  to  make  a  finding  and  fix  a 
rate  on  that  finding  for  the  future? — A.  Well,  it  so  understood  it  and  did  it  for 
about  ten  years.    The  commission  understood  that  was  within  its  authority. 

Q.  By  what  power  was  that  taken  away? — A.  Well,  the  courts  decided  afterwards 
that  it  never  had  such  authority. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Virtually  now,  the  commission  is  bereft  of  almost  all 
of  the  power  that  was  originally  intended? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  we  understand  it. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  6 ^  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FEANK  L.  HEALL, 

Shipping  merchant^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  commission  met  on  Friday,  October  6, 1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Neall  appeared  at  10.55  a.  m.,  and,  after  having  duly  affirmed,  testifi^ 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  believe  your  name  is  Frank  L.  Neall? — A.  Frank  L. 
Neall. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Shipping  merchant,  steamship  agent;  generally 
interested  in  transportation;  also  some  banking  business. 

Q.  Your  business  then  gives  you  more  or  less  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
inland  and  ocean  transportation  of  goods  in  this  country? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  now  connected  with  that  business  on  which  you  would  like 
particularly  to  express  criticisms,  as  to  the  abuses  or  suggestions  of  amendment? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  that  there  are  any  subjects  of  abuse  that  I  would  care  to  be  heard 
on;  but  I  think  I  have  knowledge  on  the  general  subject  of  ocean  and  inland  trans- 
portation, and  in  correspondence  with  your  committee,  or  those  associated  with  it, 
certain  suggestions  were  made  tlwit  I  might  testify  to,  and  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  will 
be  glad  to  ao  so. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  grateful  to  hear  you  on  any  matter  that  your  attention  has 
been  called  to. — A.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  audiences  and,  therefore, 
after  making  some  short  statements,  if  the  committee  sees  fit  to  direct  questions,  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

In  correspondence  with  Professor  Johnson,  1  asked  nim  if  he  would  indicate  a  few 
subjects  or  a  few  lines  on  which  it  would  probably  be  agreeable  for  the  committee  to 
hear  me,  and  one  of  the  suggestions  was  the  relations  of  the  railways  to  the  business 
of  ocean  transportation.  They  are  so  intimately  related  and  interdependent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  them,  at  least  as  regards  the  immense  volume  of  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  country.  Of  course,  that  does  not  have  any  relation  to  the  inland 
carriage  or  the  portion  of  property  conveyed  for  domestic  consumption.  The  relations 
of  the  ocean  and  inland  carrier  differ  very  materially  at  some  of  the  ports.  I  will 
instance  some  differences  between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, and  Newport  News.  I  do  not  purposely  exclude  the  Southern  ports,  such  as 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  but  I  am  not 
so  familiar  with  the  details  of  their  busineas  as  I  am  with  the  more  Northern  ports.  Our 
relations  with  the  export  business  via  Boston  are  almost  all  what  you  might  call 
definite.  The  property  goes  to  Boston  because  specified  there  for  the  purpose  of 
being  exported,  very  often  by  previously  designated  or  definite  lines  of  transporta- 
tion. In  many  articles  of  export,  for  instance,  they  have  no  local  market.  Grain 
and  provisions  and  oil  cake  are  in  certain  quantities  specified,  and  only  for  export. 
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Now,  New  York  has  immenBe  receipts  for  export,  and  innumerable  steamers  visit 
that  port  seeking  cargo  in  some  respects,  but  most  largely  the  regular  line  steamers 
carry  the  freight.  I  suppose  New  York  has  4  times,  even  5  times,  probably,  more 
direct  regular  lines  of  steamers  plying  to  all  parts  of  the  world  than  any  of  the  other 
ports  mentioned.  So  that  you  Drme  to  New  York  a  great  volume  of  the  products  of 
the  United  States  and  there  meet  the  collected  steamships,  and  they  are  able,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  to  arrange  between  themselves  without  any  previous  conference, 
you  might  say;  whereas  if  an  indefinite  number  of  steamers  were  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia or  Baltimore,  Norfolk  or  Newport  News  without  the  cargoes  having  been  pre- 
viously provided  lor  them,  they  would  be  unsuccessful  in  securing  them. 

Q.  They  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time? — A.  They  w^ould  lose  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  would  not  get  it. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  Boston  business,  as  I  understand,  most  of  this  product  goes  to 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  shipment  by  water? — ^A.  yes. 

Q.  Now,  unless  there  was  some  provision  and  arrangement  to  meet  the  possibility,  it 
would  sometimes  happen,  probably,  that  there  would  oe  a  laiige  accumulation  of  cai^ 
without  any  vessels  to  carry  it,  unless  there  was  some  arrangement  made  to  meet  it. 
Now,  are  we  to  infer  that  every  caroo  is  arranged  for  when  it  is  shipped  to  Boston,  that 
there  shall  be  a  ship  to  take  it  to  Efurope  or  wherever  it  may  go?— A.  There  are  sub- 
stantially no  tramp  steamers  visiting  Boston.  They  have  regular  sailings  avenwinff 
30  or  more  per  month.  The  dates  of  these  steamers  do  not  change;  they  sail  on  fixed 
dates.  The  aeents  of  these  steamers  know  in  advance  what  steamers  will  sail  in 
November  and  December  and  they  make  their  previous  provision  for  them  just  as 
you  intimate. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  these  vessels  mostly  combine  passengers  and  freight,  or  are  they 
freight  vessels? — ^A.  Substantially  freight  vessels.  A  few  of  them  take  some  passen- 
gers, but  they  are  usually  what  is  known  as  freighters — Warren,  Leyland,  and  there 
are  other  lines,  with  the  Cunard  the  only  one  taking  a  few  passengers.  They  do 
take  largely  cattle  at  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  And  the  Dominion  Line  also,  1  suppose? — A.  In  the  winter 
time  I  believe  the  Dominion  Line  goes  from  there,  but  in  the  summer  time  the 
Dominion  Line  ^oes  from  Montreal. 

Q.  I  think  this  summer  they  have  been  running  from  Boston  also. — A.  That  is 
quite  possible. 

Q.  They  go  to  Liverpool? — A.  Yes.  There  are  21  sailing  per  month  from  the  port 
of  Boston  to  Liverpool,  and  in  this  particular  she  far  outran es  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  So  the  shipping  merchants  can  always  count  on  having 
a  ship  for  their  cai^o  on  a  certain  day? — ^A.  Yes;  that  freight  room  is  placed  through 
the  agents  of  the  railroad.  Generally  they  engage  so  many  loads  of  wheat,  com,  or 
oats,  so  many  tons  of  oil  cake,  so  many  packages  of  provisions,  which  are  to  be  there 
by  a  certain  time. 

Q.  In  Philadelphia  are  not  the  conditions  much  the  same? — A.  Much  the  same  as 
in  Boston. 

Q.  Not  many  tramp  steamers  go  there? — A.  Not  for  general  cargo;  but  the  bulk  of 
our  business  is  by  tramp  steamers  for  grain  as  from  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport 
News.  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  reverse;  they  have  the  regular  lines  which  do 
the  bulk  of  their  trade. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  getting  ocean  transportation  at 
times  like  this,  when,  1  believe,  there  is  great  demand  for  it? — A.  It  is  rather  excited 
at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  British  Government  having  taken  75  or  more  ves- 
sels ordinarily  engaged  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade,  for  carrying  mules,  men,  etc.,  to 
Africa. 

Q.  Situated  as  Philadelphia  is,  with  a  certain  large  quantity  of  grain  to  ship  within 
a  given  time,  and  her  chief  reliance  the  tramp  steamer — in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
wfiit  w^ould  they  do? — A.  As  a  rule,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport 
News  all  look  ahead  for  their  requirements  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  the  present 
time  vessels  are  probably  engaged  for  7,000,000  bushels  that  can  either  load  largely  at 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  or  Newport  News,  according  as  the  parties  who 
have  chartered  them  eventually  determine.  The  out-port  must  .always  have  a  large 
credit  balance  of  tonnage  chartered  ahead.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment goine  into  the  freight  market  has  been  to  advance  the  rates  of  freight  enor- 
mously in  the  last  2  weeks,  in  some  directions  75  per  cent.  London  freight  room  from 
New  York  within  3  weeks  has  been  3d. ;  yesterday  4d.  was  offered;  and  by  reason  of 
some  of  the  London  carriers  having  combined,  they  are  asking  even  more.  This  has 
seriously  affected  all  the  tramp  steamers.  We  have  this  morning  the  refusal  of  a  ves- 
sel at  3s.  3d. ;  that  same  vessel  would  have  been  glad  3  weeks  ago  to  take  2s.  6d. ;  that 
is  a  difference  of  nearly  33  per  cent.  As  a  rule,  you  can  get  your  tonnage,  but  you 
must  pay  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  these  demands. 
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Q.  Take  business  such  as  that  conducted  at  the  ports  other  than  Boston  and  New 
York,  as  you  have  mentioned.  Is  there  not  considerable  inconvenience  and  risk 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  charter  these  vessels  so  far  ahead,  as  to  freight 
rates? — A.  When  you  charter  ahead  to  any  considerable  extent  the  chances  are  you 
are  selling  ahead.  '  You  are  buying  your  com  or  your  wheat  or  your  oats,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  are  engaging  your  steiamerp,  chartering  them;  and,  as  a  rule,  ^ey  are 
calculating  to  carry  pretty  good  stocks  of  grain  at  these  ports.  When  they  can  not 
cover  themselves  bv  the  purchase  of  the  identical  delivery  thev  want,  they  go  into 
the  New  York  market  and  buy  an  option,  or  the  Chicago  market  and  buy  options 
temporarily  against  that  grain. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  inconvenience  of  this  method  of  doing 
business.  Instead  of  having  reliable  lines  so  that  you  can  count  on  for  your  ship- 
ments, you  have  to  go  out  in  the  market  sometimes,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  two  months 
ahead  and  charter  your  vessels? — A.  Certainly.  It  is  an  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct kind  of  business.  That  is  what  mieht  be  called  a  full-cargo  busmess  versus  the 
line-steamer  business;  and  it  is  on  the  mil-cargo  business  that  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  and  Newport  News  recoup  themselves  and  counterbalajice  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  advantages  which  New  York  has  from  her  innumerable  regular 
steamship  lines;  and  the  r^?ular  direct  steamship  lines  very  often  go  to  ports  that  the 
full  caigoes  do  not  go  to.  The  direct  steamships  as  a  rule  take  cargo  to  those  specific, 
direct  ports  at  a  proportionately  lower  rate  than  the  tramp  steamer  will  take  it  there, 
because  the  direct  line  takes  a  certain  amount  of  grain  and  has  to  sail  on  the  regular 
sailing  day.  Then  she  takes  oil  cake,  and  can  take  the  grain  she  requires  as  ballast 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  tramp  steamer  will  take  a  full  cargo. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  yon  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  Minneapolis  miller  actually  ships  a  consignment  of  flour  from  Minneap- 
olis to  Liverpool  via  Boston — what  the  arrangements  really  are  that  are  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  of  that  consignment  of  flour  to  Liverpool  via  Boston. — 
A.  The  Minneapolis  miller  has,  sav,  50  cars  of  flour  that  he  wishes  to  ship  to  Liver- 
pool. He  canvasses  among  the  dinerent  railroad  agents  there — and  most  of  them  are 
supplied  ^dth  rates  of  freight  either  via  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
or  Newport  News — and  he  says  he  will  have  60  cars  of  flour  to  ship  in  November, 
and  he  gets  them  to  bidding  on  it.  He  says,  I  have  the  propertv;  now,  what  will 
you  take  it  at?  One  man  says,  I  will  take  it  at  so  many  cents  a  nundred  through, 
maybe  Boston  or  maybe  New  York,  or  it  maybe  Newport  News;  and  we  will  say  the 
rate  would  be — I  won't  undertake  to  mention  an  actual  rate — say,  35  cents  a  hundred 
from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool.  One  man  will  bid  for  that  transaction,  35  cents; 
another  man  will  come  up  and  say,  here,  we  want  some  for  that  steamer  that  sails  in 
November  and  we  will  take  it  for  34  cents.  6o  that  is  the  cheapest  rate  by  the  differ- 
.^ntial  line;  that  is  the  rate  that  will  get  that  property  as  a  rule.  Then  the  goods  are 
shipped  in  cars  which  are  transported  by  the  railroad  to  the  docks  at  Boston  or  any 
of  the  other  cities.  It  is  unloaded  on  to  the  docks,  where  it  remains  until  the  sea- 
going vessel  is  ready  to  receive  it,  or  if  the  vessel  comes  alongside  that  dock  it  is 
loaded  directly  into  it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  lighter  to  her,  it  is  transferred  by  lighter 
to  the  seagoing  craft.  It  is  then  carried  to  Liverpool  and  delivered  to  the  consignee 
specified  in  the  original  through  bill  of  lading. 

Q^  What  contract  or  relationship  exists  between  the  inland  carrier  and  the  owner 
of  the  vessel? — ^A.  That  depends  on  circumstances. 

Q.  The  man  in  Minneapolis  is  able  to  give  a  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool 
over  2  carriers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  there  has  been  a  previous  contract  or  agreement  between  the  2 
carriers? — A.  Generally.  Very  often  the  ocean  carrier  will  say  to  the  railroad.  We 
have  so  much  room  which  we  can  give  you  for  November  at  such  and  such  a  rate. 
The  inland  carrier  adds  to  that  ocean  rate  the  inland  rate,  which  makes  the  sum  at 
which  he  undertakes  to  handle  the  goods. 

Q.  Is  there  an  agreement  among  the  freight  carriers  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  which 
they  adhere  in  the  matter  of  freight,  of  grain  traffic,  or  other  lines  of  traffic? — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is.     You  mean  as  to  rates  of  the  steamship  lines? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No.  There  could  not  be.  It  is  too  varying  a  quantity.  I  have  just 
given  you  that  instance  of  the  raise  from  3d.  to  4d.  in  London.  They  are  regulated 
almost  entirely  by  supply  and  demand,  and  the  urgency  for  freight. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  open  competition  then? — A.  Forced  competition. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  The  freight  rates,  as  I  understand,  from  the  interior 
of  this  country  to  Europe,  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time? — A.  Yes;  largely 
by  the  exigency  of  the  demand  of  the  ocean  carriers. 

Q.  The  variation  is  more  due  to  the  ocean  carrier  than  the  inland  carrier? — A.  The 
ocean  carriers  vary  frequently  every  day  in  the  week,  but  the  inland  carriers  com- 
paratively seldom. 
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Q.  The  transportation  charge  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  seaboard  for 
export  is  generally  staple;  I  mean  it  holds  pretty  much  the  same  figure  without  any 
startling  or  rapid  chan^? — A.  It  has  been  been  holding  at  a  pretty  minimum  figure 
for  some  years,  and  with  the  number  of  lines  of  transportation  it  seems  unlikely 
that  it  should  hereafter  assume  any  very  high  figure,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  between  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Newport  News  alactor  in  keeping  these  rates  at  a  reasonable  and  staple  figure? — A. 
Yes.    That  is  what  we  have  to  work  for. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  would  be  a  safe  inference  from  what  you  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  major  part  of  the  Minneapolis  flour  is  shipped  b^  special  con- 
tract rather  than  by  any  previously  published  rates  of  the  inland  earners: — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  any  considerable  amount  of  flour  is  shipped  away  from  Minneapolis  unless 
the  freight  is  previously  arranged  for.  You  know  that  used  to  be  done  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  Freight  would  Be  shipped  through  from  Minneapolis  and  all  western 
points  and  collected  at  New  York,  where  they  often  offered  very  n'eat  inducements 
to  have  the  freight  shipped  in  that  way,  such' as  storage  from  I  to  3  or  6  months,  but 
as  a  rule  now,  the  propertv,  before  it  leaves  the  point  of  manufacture,  has  been 
contracted  for  very  lately  through  to  the  destination. 

I  see  another  notation  by  Professor  Johnson — "the  extent  to  which  the  ocean 
business  is  subject  to  competition  and  the  extent  to  which  competition  has  been 
eliminated.''  The  extent  to  which  the  ocean  business  is  subject  to  competition  is 
probably  the  broadest  and  widest  that  could  be  conceived  of.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
for  us  to  have  2  or  3  steamers  offered  to  us  from  London,  which  is  the  hesulquarters 
of  tonnage.  These  vessels  would  be  offered  for  2s.  9d.  per  quarter,  or  3s.  a  quarter, 
from  what  are  called  picked  ports,  such  as  the  northern  ranee,  which  is  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  to  certain  specified  ports  in  Europe.  In 
the  morning  we  get  a  cable,  ''Can  not  renew  refusals;  Argentina  offering  better 
prices;  Danubian  aemand  increasing;  large  eastern  inquiry."  So  the  vessel  we  get 
m  America,  you  may  say,  for  ocean  transportation  has  to  be  taken  in  competition  with 
the  other  foreign  markets  of  the  world.  The  owner  sits  there  in  his  office,  and  does 
not  care  much  whether  she  goes  to  America,  Argentina,  the  Danube,  or  the  East 
Indies.  Ocean  rates  are  subject  to  that  kind  of  competition,  and  if  we  are  not  giving 
but  3s.  a  (quarter,  we  must  advance  the  rate,  so  that  we  will  attract  them  as  against 
the  inquiries  from  other  portions  of  the  world.  Does  thai  measurably  answer  your 
inquiry? 

<4.  Y  ou  miffht  perhaps  state  to  us  what  portion  of  the  ocean  transportation  is  taken 
by  steamers  that  are  contracted  for  in  this  way,  and  whether  all  regular  liners  are 
subject  to  this  arrangement? — A.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  always  on  the  alert  If 
thev  find  that  there  are  not  steamers  enoug[h,  as  they  did  yesterday,  or  that  rates  are 
higher,  the  rates  are  advanced.  They  will  advance  their  rates  twice  in  a  day  if 
necessary.  We  took  grain  to  Rotterdam  early  this  week  at  28.  6d.  a  quarter;  later  on 
we  took  it  at  28.  9d.;  yesterday,  just  before  I  came  here,  we  took  some  at  38.,  and 
refused  to  take  more  at  3s.  because  we  feel  the  tendency  is  upward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Rieht  on  that  point  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  you  take 
grain  at  a  lower  rate  than  flour? — A.  As  a  rule,  yes. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  For  the  reason  that  grain  stows  in  about  50  cubic  feet  as 
against  60  to  65  cubic  feet  that  flour  stows  in.  The  grain  costs  about  8  cents  a  ton  to 
handle  and  to  put  into  a  ship,  and  flour  costs  37}  cents  to  load  and  put  into  the  ship. 
Grain  is  more  economically  handled;  and  we  can  take  a  room  like  this  and  get  in  it 
from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  less  tons  of  flour  than  com  or  wheat.  The  flour  comes  in 
sacks  and  the  grain  in  bulk. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Mallory.)  You  just  pour  the  wheat  into  the  compartment  of  the 
ship? — A.  A  man  goes  into  the  bin  and  pushes  it  up  into  the  comer  and  all  round, 
and  the  compartment  is  filled;  but  when  you  put  flour  in  there  is  more  or  less  broken 
stowage;  you  can  not  get  the  eilds  together.  When  you  come  to  the  comer  of  a  room 
you  have  room  for  half  a  bag  of  flour  but  you  have  not  room  for  a  whole  bag,  and 
you  lose  that  space. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  most  of  the  export  flour  go  in  bags  or  barrels? — A. 
Nine-tenths  of  it^oesin  bags;  only  to  South  America,  substantially,  and  West  Indies, 
and  to  a  few  special  points,  is  any  flour  exported  in  barrels. 

Q.  What  are  the  ba^,  paper  or  cloth? — A.  I  never  saw  any  paper;  they  are  very 
laroely  burlap,  which  is  imported,  and  then  exported  on  a  drawback;  or  muslin. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  recent  advance  in  the  inland  rate  on  export  grain  and 
flour? — A.  I  was  present  in  New  York  at  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce 
Commission  on  tnat  subject,  and  I  took  occasion  to  testify — give  my  opinion — as  to 
what  I  thought  was  a  just  and  equitable  difference  between  the  two,  which  was  that 
flour  on  ocean  transportation,  at  least,  should  be  not  exceeding  2  to  3  cents  per  hun- 
dred more  than  grain. 
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Q.  Well,  is  there  anj|r  such  reason  appertaining  to  the  inland  transportation? — A. 
There  is  more  or  less  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  it. 

Q.  Is  export  grain  as  easily  handled  for  transportation  overland  as  export  floor? — 
A.  Well,  there  are  special  provisions  made  for  the  more  economical  handling  of  grain, 
by  reason  of  the  export  elevators  into  which  it  is  delivered  upon  arrival  at  the  sea^ 
board;  and  the  car  containing  1,000  bushels  of  grain  is  very  expeditiously  handled, 
and  with  very  little  manual  labor.  Every  sack  of  flour  has  to  be  man-handled,  as  it 
were;  but  there  were  arguments  used,  which  I  think  were  very  unjust  and  very  unfair, 
in  reference  to  flour,  calculating  on  b,  much  greater  difference  than  the  2  or  3  cents 
which  I  referred  to. 

Q.  Did  your  estimate  of  that  difference  cover  both  ocean  and  land  transportation, 
or  only  ocean  transportation? — A.  Well,  I  am  afraid  1  expressed  myself  very  awk- 
wardly a  moment  ago.  The  (question  I  thought  of,  ocean  transportation,  was  not 
pirticularly  before  the  commission.  It  was  on  the  question  of  inland  transportation. 
We  settle  that  ourselves  by  charging  a  higher  rate  for  flour  than  for  grain,  and  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  that;  but  my  testimony  was  directed  particularly  to  the 
inland  question,  and  I  thought  the  2  or  3  cents,  as  an  extreme,  would  be  a  mil  and 
fair  difference,  considering  tne  amount  of  grain  versus  flour  that  you  cpuld  put  in  a 
car,  considering  the  labor  involved  in  the  loading  and  unloading  a  car,  and  tne  time 
that  would  naturally  be  involved  in  the  emptying  a  car  of  ||^rain  versus  one  of  flour. 

Q.  You  make  reference  to  the  difference  as  a  through  shipment,  sav  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Liverpool? — A.  Which  would  be  a  through  shipment  of  flour,  but  there 
would  be  no  through  shipment  of  grain.  There  is  very  little  grain  shipped  on 
through  bills  of  lading.     I  am  afraid  I  am  not  making  that  very  clear  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  variation  in  the  cost  of  exporting  different 
classes  of  grain? — ^A.  You  mean  aboard  the  steamer? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Handling  a  ship? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  cufferences,  and  why? — A.  When  we  come  to  stow  the  com  and 
the  wheat,  we  pav  the  stevedores  $2  a  thousand  for  it;  when  we  come  to  store  the 
oats,  we  pay  $3.50  a  thousand,  for  the  reason  that  the  oats,  because  of  their  spongy 
character,  are  required  to  be  tramped,  and  there  is  more  labor  involved  in  the  stowage 
of  them. 

Q.  The  variation,  then,  is  due  to  the  loading  of  it? — A.  The  cost  of  handling,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  variation  in  the  cost  of  exporting  the  different  flours  and  mill 
materials — breadstuffs? — A.  Yes;  a  large  difference.  Flour  is  exported  the  cheapest 
of  all  flour-mill  products,  and  then  vou  have  the  bran  and  miadlings,  and  all  the 
various  by-products.  Com  meal  and  comuda  and  all  these  various  products  are 
more  bulky.  A  sack  fllled  with  flour  weighs  so  many  pounds.  If  you  fill  it  with  any 
other  by-products,  it  does  not  weigh  two-thirds  or  one-half  as  much,  but  it  takes  the 
same  space,  and  therefore  we  have  to  raise  the  rate  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Then  the  rates  are  really  determined  ultimately  by 
the  space  the  product  occupies? — A.  OaI  ocean  carriage  more  than  on  inland  carnage. 
If  you  fill  a  modem  car  with  the  legal  weight  of  wheat,  you  bring  it  up  about  level 
with  the  car  door;  if  you  fill  it  with  com  you  bring  it  probably  a  foot  higher,  because 
the  corn  is  lighter.  Now,  if  you  fill  it  with  oats,  you  must  put  in  a  temporary  door, 
and  fill  it  nearly  up  to  the  roof.  But  the  railroad  will  very  often  get  the  full  maximum 
weight  of  any  one  of  the  three  in  there.  In  the  steamship,  however,  you  can  not  do 
that.  Our  problem  is,  to  fill  a  vessel  and  to  load  her  at  the  same  time,  and  we  must 
have  concentrated  weight  largely  to  do  that.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  great  big 
square  bin,  which  is  comparable  to  this  room.  Now,  if  we  fill  that  with  wheat 
weighing  so  many  pounds,  we  get  so  many  bushels;  if  we  fill  it  with  com  weighing 
56  pounos,  we  get  a  smaller  number  of  bushels;  but  if  we  fill  it  with  oats  weighing 
36  pounds,  you  see  what  a  small  weight  we  get.  It  is  all  paid  by  weight.  We  do 
not  care  what  a  man  puts  in  there,  so  it  loads  the  vessel  properly,  and  balances  her 
and  stiffens  her.  If  the  shipper  will  say,  "I  will  give  you  so  many  pounds  sterling 
freight,''  so  long  as  we  got  tne  same  amount  of  freight  we  would  not  object  to  that 
small  difference  in  stev<Kloring. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  said  in  your  judgment,  I  believe,  that  2  to  3  cents 
was  a  reasonable  and  fair  margin  between  flour  and  wheat? — A.  Between  flour  and 
heavy  grains;  for  inland  transportation  I  think  that  is  fair. 

Q.  R)r  inland  transportation?  Has  that  difference  been  considerably  higher  at 
different  times? — ^A.  Yes;  I  understand  that  the  millers  complain  that  it  has  been  as 
high  as  7i. 

Q.  I  think  it  has  been  testified  to  here  that  it  has  been  even  higher  than  that? — 
A.  Yes.  I  heard  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  this  same  meeting;  he 
said  the  rate  ought  to  be  50  per  cent  higher.     I  did  not  agree  with  him  at  all.    I 
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think  2i  cents  is  all  that  could  be  reasonably  charged,  and  all  that  could  be  exacted 
or  collected. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  reason  why  these  exorbitant  rates  were  charged? — 
A.  I  probably  could  not  do  better  than  to  recite  the  information  furnished  by  one  of 
these  traffic  officials.  An  official  of  the  Grand  Trunk  said  it  ought  to  be  50  per  cent 
more.  He  may  have  had  some  sad  experience.  He  may  have  been  compelled  to 
carry  flour  in  cars  or  warehouse  for  2  or  3  months  at  a  time,  and  he  may  have  nad  that 
in  his  mind.  But  for  a  reasonably  prompt  movement  of  both  grain  and  flour,  2  to 
2i  cents  difference  is  all  that  ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  millers,  and  all  that 
traffic  can  stand  or  actually  will  be  paid. 

Q.  Can  you  say  about  what  the  difference  is  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  more. 
I  think  competition  is  keeping  it  down  to  about  that.  For  you  see  now,  to  be  more 
exact,  we  are  having  a  car  famine  in  some  lines  of  business.  It  is  more  a  question 
of  getting  a  car  and  asking  for  the  rate  afterwards.  Generally  they  ask  a  rate  and  then 
have  the  car  sent;  now  tney  send  a  car  and  ask  for  the  rate  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  has  this  difference  in  the  rates  existed 
between  wheat  and  flour? — A.  Always.  The  gradual  tendency  has  been  to  decrease 
the  difference. 

Q.  So  the  condition  now  is  better  for  the  American  miller  than  it  was  in  former 
years? — A.  Yes;  better.  It  never  was  less  than  it  is,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, when  great  competition  may  have  cut  the  rates. 

Q.  Then  this  difference  in  rates  between  wheat  and  flour  in  your  judgment  is  made 
up  in  profit  to  the  American  miller,  is  it?  He  is  still  able  to  manufacture  flour  and 
snip  it  at  a  profit,  as  the  grain  dealer  can  ship  wheat,  or  he  can  ship  wheat  before  it 
is  ground? — A.  And  if  the  differences  are  very  fairly  divided  I  think  the  advantage 
which  the  miller  has  with  his  by-product  would  enable  him  to  pay  that  much  more 
rail  freight  on  the  flour  that  he  exports. 

Q.  The  difference  in  the  rate  you  suggest  you  think  would  not  injure  the  Ameri- 
can miller? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  If  not  out  of  order  1  would  like  to  state  that  I  am 
a  thorough  believer  in  export  rates  on  the  products  of  the  West  being  accorded  at 
lower  figures  than  are  accorded  domestic  shipments. 

Q.  (B\''  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  done  now  generally,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is 
done.     It  is  generally  a  question  of  locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  give  us  your  reasons  therefor? — A.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  is  tnat  the  condition  oFlower  rates  on  the  surplus  exiK)rt  products 
of  the  United  States  operates  in  favor  of  the  producer  and  fanner  in  the  West  as  a 
protection,  just  as  the  United  States  tariff  assists  the  eastern  manufacturer  in  keeping 
out  foreign  goods  unless  they  pay  a  heavy  duty.  In  other  words,  the  average  export 
of  com,  I  presume,  might  be  put  down,  in  recent  years,  to  200,000,000  bushels. 
Wheat  varies  from  100,000,000  to  160,000,000  bushels,  and  the  surplus,  the  export  of 
oil  cake  and  other  articles,  proportionately.  Now,  this  8urx)lus  that  the  farmer  has 
on  hand  must  be  gotten  rid  of.  If  it  is  not  gotten  rid  of,  or  if  he  undertook  to  force 
that  200,000,000  bushels  of  corn  or  the  150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  down  the  mouths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  who  are  all  sufficient!  v  supplied,  he  would  cut 
the  price  down,  and  very  soon  reduce,  from  necessity,  the  tonnage  production. 
When  that  man  ships  out  his  maize  or  his  wheat,  or  oil  cake,  or  his  p)etroleum,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  ne  meets  the  competition  of  the  Argentine  and  the  Danube  and 
the  Russias  and  Hungary  or  France,  and  he  can  only  jell  it,  provided  he  is  able  to 
present  a  substantially  good  article,  at  about  the  same  price  as  his  competitors.  Now, 
personally,  I  can  not  see  what  objection,  for  instance,  the  eastern  producers  of  wheat 
and  corn,  articles  of  that  kind,  would  have  to  conceding  to  the  western  producer  the 
lower  export  rate,  for  the  rt»ason  that  if  that  western  producer  does  not  get  rid  of  his 
surplus  abroad  he  will  come  into  the  Esst  and  reduce  the  market  price  here  by  this 
small  surplus,  compared  to  the  total  production,  and  reduce  prices  to  an  unremuner- 
ative  point. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  go  on  with  the  next. — A.  "The  place  of  the  American  vessel 
owners  in  the  business  of  ocean  transi)ortation.  Can  they  compete;  and  if  not,  what 
is  necessary'  to  enable  them  to  compete?"  I  was  saying  to  Professor  Johnson  and 
Senator  Mallory  this  morning  that  within  the  last  few  days,  while  having  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  tonna^^e  of  American  vessels  versus  that  of  foreign  vessels,  I  had 
had  occasion  to  examine  into  the  subject  more  thoroughly,  and  I  was  simply  astounded 
at  the  result.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  represents  a  gross 
tonnage  of  21,000,000;  sailing  tonnage  is  represented  by  7,000,000;  that  makes  a  total 
steam  and  sailing  tonnage  of  the  world,  according  to  the  last  report  of  Lloyd's 
Register,  of  28,000,000  tons.  That  refers  to  all  the  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels;  that  is, 
of  sail  and  steam,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world — vessels  of  100  tons  and  over,  either 
steam  or  sail. 
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Q.  That  is  groBS  tonna^? — A.  The  21,000,000  is  gross  of  the  steamers,  and  the 
7,000,000  is  net  of  the  sailing  vessels;  but  taking  the  total  as  28,000,000  tons,  if  you 
add  50  per  cent  to  it,  that  would  make  42,000,000  tons,  and  that  would  make,  as  near, 
I  believe,  as  you  can  get  to  it,  the  carrying  capacity  of  all  vessels  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  in  dead  weight  tons. 

Q.  That  is  ocean  tonnage,  is  it? — ^A.  I  meant  to  say  registered  steam  and  sailing 
vessels  of  the  world  over  100  tons  register  or  upward. 

Q.  Does  that  include  lakes  and  rivenl? — A.  Lakes  and  rivers,  oceans  and  everything; 
of  every  vessel  that  is  registered  or  known  in  the  world,  eitner  steam  or  sail,  of  iS) 
tons  or  over.  Now,  that  being  28,000,000  tons,  if  you  will  add  to  that  60  per  cent, 
it  would  make  42,000,000,  and  you  have  the  capacity  of  all  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
in  the  world  to  transport  in. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  represents  the  freight  that  they  can  actually 
carry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  all  loaded  at  one  time? — A.  Yes.  Now,  bearing  on  that  subject,  it  would  appear 
that  the  exports  of  the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  something  over  30,000,000 
tons  of  freight.  That  makes  com,  5,000,000  tons;  wheat,  4,000,000  tons;  oil,  3,500,000 
tons;  coal,  4,500,000  cotton,  2,000,000;  flour,  1,600,000,  something  over  30,000,000 
tons  that  we  export  per  annum.  Now,  to  go  back  to  the  subject:  "The  place  of  the 
American  vessel  owners  in  the  business  of  ocean  transportation.  Can  they  compete; 
and  if  not,  what  is  necessarv  to  enable  them  to  compete?"  I  am  going  to  make  a 
statement  now  which  probably  will  be  challenged,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
correct.  There  are  not  now  available  for  trans- Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific  ocean  car- 
riage vessels  under  the  American  flag,  sail  or  steam,  of  less  than  20  years  of  age,  of 
the  capacity  of  over  300,000  tons  register.  I  think  that  the  records  show  us  accreted 
alto^ther  with  2,000,000  tons  register.  In  other  words,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Pacific  coast  to-day  under  the  American  flae  all  steam  vessels  and  sailing  vessels 
available  and  .uitable  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  the  Continent  and  the  United  Kmgdom, 
to  cross  the  Pacific  to  Honolulu  or  Manila,  there  is  only  a  tonnage  of  vessels  repre- 
sented of  300,000  tons  gross  raster. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  knowledge? — A.  Bv  carefully  going  over  the  American 
Register  and  Lloyd's  Register  and  other  data.  I  nad  a  man  at  work  for  a  part  of  2  da^s. 
It  was  so  startling  that  I  wanted  it  proved,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct.  If  vou  can  bring 
out  that  fact  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  that  your  commission  could  draw  to  the  attention  of  tne  public. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  In  making  that  estimate,  where  did  you  draw  the  line 
as  between  the  vessels  capable  of  ^in^  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  those 
not  capable  of  doing  that?  What  size  did  you  strike  out  on  the  tonnage? — ^A.  I  took 
the  position  that  people  are  not  in  business  generally  for  fun,  but  to  make  money. 
Now,  no  steamer  of  1,000  tons  can  pretend  to  live  in  a  trans- Atlantic  trade.  I  took 
out  sailing  vessels  that  were  20  years  old,  because  you  would  not  wish  to  ship  goods 
in  them.  They  will  do  for  long  voyi^es,  for  coal  and  like  that.  Then  we  would 
say  that  the  coastwise  steamships  of  the  United  States,  like  the  El  Sud,  etc.,  that  are 
built  to  go  around  this  coast,  and  have  5  or  6  days  coal  in  them  and  probably  carry 
2,000  tons  or  2,500  tons  of  cargo.  I  say  that  vessel  is  neither  suitable,  from  her 
construction,  overhang,  and  superstructure,  to  go  across  the  Atlantic,  and  if  she  was, 
she  could  not  possibly  make  both  ends  meet  to  go  across  and  come  back.  In  mak- 
ing that  statement  1  have  not  undertaken  to  make  a  forced  showing  at  all,  but 
carefully  eliminated  all  vessels  of  which  you,  as  a  practical  man,  would  say,  **  I  would 
not  take  that  vessel.'*  You  would  not  take  the  Winsor  steamers;  you  would  not 
take  the  Ward  liners,  that  go  to  Habana  in  3}  days;  you  would  not  take  the  Mallory 
steamers  that  go  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  simply  because  they  can  not  stand 
mid-Atlantic  weather  with  their  overhang.  There  is  not  enough  carrying  capacity 
to  pay  the  man  if  he  gets  across,  he  can  not  take  enough  freight  to  pay  him  for  the 
expense.  So  I  only  took  vessels  of  1,000  tons  or  over.  I  know  that  no  vessel  of 
1,000  tons  can  engage  in  any  trans- Atlantic  trade  and  make  both  ends  meet.  I 
know  that  as  a  practical  steamship  man,  running  steamers,  and  being  conversant 
with  thsm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  we  understand  you  that  this  300,000  tons  is  ocean  ton- 
nage; it  does  not  include  lakes  and  inland  rivers? — A.  I  would  like  to  make  that 
thoroughly  understood.  At  the  present  date  there  are  not  American  vessels  available 
for  the  trans-Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific  trade,  having  a  united  registered  tonnage  of 
300,000  tons,  that  are  less  than  20  years  of  a^e. 

Q.  We  understood  you  to  state  that  this  forty-odd  millions  of  tons  capacity 
embraceil  both  ocean  and  inland  trafiic.  That  includes  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  world 
as  well  as  oceans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  how  much  American  tonnage  we  have  in  addition  to  this,  on  the 
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lakes  and  the  rivers  of  the  United  States? — A.  According  to  records,  2,100,000  tons;  but 
you  can  not  get  a  lake  steamer  from  the  Great  Lakes  or  any  of  those  modem  steamers 
through  the  canals;  vou  can  not  get  them  through  the  canals  down  here.  If  they 
did  come  they  would,  be  knocked  into  smithereens  by  a  great  storm.  It  is  so  improb- 
able that  it  need  not  to  be  compared. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Kight  on  that  point  you  have  spoken  of  the  impoasi- 
bility  of  using  for  trans-Atlantic  trade  such  vessels  as  are  now  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  down  to  New  Orleans  and  Gralveston  from  New  York,  and  the  Ward  line 
to  Habana  and  Mexico.  Some  of  them  are  lai^ge  enough.  Some  of  those  vessels  are 
3,000  tons,  and  yet  vou  seem  to  think  they  are  not  strong  enough  or  capable  of  stand- 
ing Atlantic  gales,  because  of  their  peculiar  build? — A.  Their  superstructure,  their 
housing  and  so  on,  are  such  that  no  one  would  put  that  kind  of  structure  on  vessels 
that  are  going  to  make  those  trips. 

Q.  Are  they  all  constructed  with  that  high  superstructure? — A.  More  or  less  so. 
They  have  the  passenger  accommodations;  and  even  those  vessels  at  the  present  time 
are  mostly  owned  by  the  Government. 

Q.  Now,  one  of  the  lines,  the  £1  Sud  and  the  Ei  Nord,  have  built  some  vessels 

A.   (Interrupting.)  Yes;  the  Mexico  and  Havana  have  b^n  built  within  the 

last  six  months. 

Q.  Those  vessels  all  have  superstructure  and  have  passenger  room  on  deck? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  is  not  ihat  merely  an  incident?  Can  not  that  be  removed  without  affecting 
the  shipping  capacity  at  all,  making  a  smooth-deck  ship? 

The  WITNB33S.  How  much  do  these  vessels  carry? 

Senator  Mallory.  Some  roister  3,000  tons. 

The  WiTNBSs.  What  is  the  dead-weight  capacity? 

Senator  Mallory.  Greater  than  that;  I  do  not  know.  If  they  register  2,600,  they 
probably  carry  4,500  tons  freight. 

The  Witness.  I  guess  their  r^istry  is  largely  made  up  of  these  housings,  are 
they  not? 

Senator  Malloby.  Now  that,  of  course,  is  excluded  by  the  registered  tonnage. 
The  registered  tonnage  is  much  less  than  the  actual  displacement.  The  proportion 
is  not  quite  2  to  1,  but  something  like  that. 

The  Witness.  I  recomize  the  difference  of  the  net  register  and  gross  roister  and 
the  tonnage  capacity.  If  you  take  the  net  register  and  add  hal f  to  it  you  have  the  gross 
roister,  as  a  rule,  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade.  If  you  add  50  per  cent  to  the  latter  you 
have  the  dead-weight  capacity.  That  dead-weight  capacity  always  includes  coal  and 
anything  of  that  nature,  for  which  you  would  charge  600  or  800  tons.  But  after  you 
charged  all  of  these  things  it  would  not  make  any  difference  in  my  statement.  I 
allowed  more  leeway  than  that  in  that  estimate  of  300,000  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips)  .  You  can  take  up  the  next  question  in  order:  "What  laws,  if  any, 
do  you  think  ought  to  be  enacted  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  States  in  the  interest 
of  ocean  transportation? ' '  That  is  the  question.  *  *  Can  they  compete ;  and  if  not,  what 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete? ' ' — A.  While  the  ocean  transportation  was  con- 
fined to  wooden  walls,  we  never  had  to  ask  any  odds  ot  anybody,  that  is,  before  1860. 
When  the  tonnage  of  the  world  was  contained  in  wooden  vessels,  the  United  States 
wooden  walls  commanded  a  premium  over  any  other  vessels  that  were  on  the  seas, 
and  the  owners  were  as  prosperous  as  you  could  ask  them  to  be.  After  thai  the 
transition  came  to  iron,  and  subsequently  to  steel  steamers,  and  as  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  for  some  reason  or  other,  America  has  never  built  what  might  be  called  an 
ocean  tramp.  1  think  there  has  never  been  an  American  ocean  craft  or  tramp  of 
that  kind  Duilt.  Americans  are  not  permitted  to  import  or  hold,  substantially, 
foreign  vessels,  although  probably  at  this  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  legitimately 
profitable  industries  in  the  world.  The  records  of  the  British  shipping  show 
innumerable  instances  where  within  the  last  10  years  individuals  or  firms  owning  1 
or  2  steamers  have  developed  their  plants  until  to-day  they  own  20.  All  the  increase 
in  the  British  tonnage  has  very  largely  been  made  out  of  accretions  from  the  returns 
of  vessels  they  have  managed.  We  have  amongst  our  list  ot  correspondents  many 
people  who  comparatively  a  few  years  ago  had  3  or  4  steamers.  Now  they  have  or 
represent  10  or  12,  very  largely  made  out  of  their  profits.  The  United  States  hss 
built  up  an  export  trade  for  her  manufactured  products  which  in  tbe  laat  2  years  has 
been  considerably  increased.  It  has  been  made  possible  by  a  character  of  subown- 
ership  by  Americans  of  foreign  vessels.  During  tJiat  time  there  has  tyeen  an  innova- 
tion in  transportation,  practically — that  is,  what  are  designated  as  time  charter  parties. 
There  are  hundreds  of  vessels  of  that  kind  now  chartered  by  British,  Norwegian, 
German,  and  other  owners,  to  Americans,  and  it  gives  the  Americans  for  the  time 
being — the  time  generally  being  fixed  as  6  months  to  2  years — it  gives  them  the  sole. 
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virtually  the  abeolute  control  of  that  vessel.  To  give  you  an  illustration  of  it:  A  com- 
pany that  we  represent  has  a  half  dozen  vessels  at  the  present  time  owned  on  time 
charter  for  practically  a  year.  We  are  able  to  control  the  movements  of  each  of  those 
vesBels,  virtually,  as  thoueh  we  owned  her,  every  dollar's  worth.  We  have  the  right 
to  send  her  to  any  port  of  the  civilized  world.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  character 
of  vessels,  the  American  manufacturers  would  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  get- 
ting their  products  out  of  the  country,  to  their  destinations  m  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Japan,  ana  Java,  wherever  the  vessels  go.  Up  to  within  a  short  time,  if  you 
wanted  to  ship,  say,  a  cargo  of  locomotives  to  Vladivostock,  or  some  of  these  out-of- 
the-way  places,  you  woula  have  to  take  a  list  of  probably  50  steamers.  AVhen  vou 
would  go  to  1  owner,  he  would  say,  I  do  not  want  your  locomotive  freight;  and  when 
you  would  go  to  the  next  owner,  he  would  say.  That  will  make  my  vessels  too  late  to 
go  to  China,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  that  freight;  and  the  next  man  that  comes 
along  will  say,  I  have  not  got  large  enough  hatches  for  locomotives.  Now,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  London  or  New  York  market,  and  you  will  find  somebody 
who  will  take  the  freight  either  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  anv  part 
of  China  or  Manila.  Simplv  say  you  want  to  ship  so  many  thousand  pounds  of  stuff , 
and  you  will  find  somebody  who  has  such  a  time  charter.  A  score  of  them  will 
name  you  a  rate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Does  the  charter  of  these  vessels  name  the  captain  and 
subordinate  officers? — A.  A  clause  of  the  charter  party  is  substantially  this:  The  owner 
is  to  supply  ofiScers  and  crew,  and  engine  stores,  and  pay  ordinary  consul's  fees.  Fur- 
ther than  that  he  does  absolutely  nothing.  He  supplies  the  officers  and  crew  and 
^rubs  them,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  engine  stores;  then  he  is  done.  The  next  clause 
in  the  charter  party  says  that  if  for  any  reason  the  captain  or  officers  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  do  not  perform  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  time  charterers,  the 
owners,  on  reasonable  complaint,  shall  change  them. 

Q.  Well,  the  owner  pays  the  officers  ana  crews,  then? — A.  The  owner  pays  the 
officers  and  crews,  and  the  time  charterer  furnishes  the  coal. 

Q.  Then  the  crew  and  master  are  paid  European  wages? — A.  The  crew  and  mas- 
ter are  paid  European  wages. 

Q.  Which  are  less  than  American  wages? — ^A.  Somewhat  less,  but  nothing  like  as 
great  a  difference  as  there  was  a  few  years  ago.  They  have  got  wages  of  the  men  on 
the  other  side  up  to  about  £4  10s.  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  the  cost  of  keeping  them  a  good  deal  less? — A.  The 
foreign  vessels  are  kept  on  a  much  lower  range  of  diet  than  the  American.  You 
could  keep  them  practically  on  the  same  rate;  but  they  set  a  better  table  on  the 
American  vessels,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  They  eat  oftener  than  the  Americans;  I  understand  the  Norwegians  eat  4  meals 
a  dav. — A.  It  is  fish  for  breakfast,  fish  for  dinner,  .and  fish  for  supper,  and  fish  soup. 
We  nave  4  vessels  on  time  charters.  The  officers  of  those  vessels  are  types  in  them- 
selves. You  do  not  want  anything  more  intelli^nt,  more  interesting  and  more  effi- 
cient in  their  way.  And  the  owners  are  just  sitting  back  and  making  20  or  25  per 
cent  per  annum  on  their  vessels,  and  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  devise  some  way  so 
that  America  can  get  a  chance  at  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  charter  these  vessels  because  you  can  not  buy 
them? — ^A.  We  charter  them.  We  can  not  get  them  under  the  American  flag.  Of 
course  we  would  get  American  vessels  if  we  could  do  so,  but  thev  do  not  exist. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  anjr  suggestions  to  make  as  to  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  bring  this  about—this  consumation  so  devoutly  to  be  wish^? — A.  Well, 
I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion  in  that  connection,  which  would  be  to  make  it 
poBsible  for  Americans,  under  the  most  rigid  restrictions  from  participation  in  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  States  or  any  trade  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  own  vessels  that  would  be  foreign  vessels,  improved  vessels.  I  would  not 
favor  any  law  which  would  get  a  lot  of  superannuated  tramps  or  old  vessels.  I  would 
bring  vessels  from  2,  3,  or  4  years  of  age.  I  think  it  would  be  a  grand  step  forward 
for  this  country  if  she  would  enact  such  wise  laws  as  would  prevent  the  interference 
with  the  coastwise  carrying  trade,  which  we  consider  belongs  especially  to  us,  and 
which  ought  to,  and  which  would  enable  American  capital  to  seek  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  profitable  sources  of  investment  at  the  present  time — that  is,  owning 
what  are  called  transient  or  tramp  steamers,  and  running  them  in  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  world.  We  are  excluded  from  that  now,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
transport  in  one  of  those  vessels  now  is  by  first  paying  the  real  owner  20  to  25  per 
cent  profit,  and  we  must  make  our  profit  on  top  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ability  of  shipbuilders  in  this  country — say 
Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  or  elsewhere — to  build  iron  or  steel  ships  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  on  the  Clvde  or  other  shipbuilding  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom? — ^A.  I 
know  some  little  about  it. 
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Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Cramps  could  build  ships  now  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  on  the  Clyde. — A.  You  do  not  literally  mean  now,  but  within  the  next  few  veare. 
Of  course  everything  is  going  up.  I  do  not  believe  vou  could  contract  in  the  United 
States  for  halt  a  dozen  tramps,  say,  of  6,000  or  7,000  tons,  for  delivery  within  the 
next  2  years.     If  vou  look  that  right  in  the  face  you  have  2  years  to  look  forward  to. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  improvements  of  shipbuilding  in  this  country  have  made 
such  advances  and  the  cheapening  of  the  work  has  gone  on  so  that  we  can  now  build 
them  ton  for  ton  as  cheaply  as  the  English  can? — A.  1  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  same  difference  that  existed  some  time 
ago.  I  have  knowledge  in  our  business  in  connection  with  sale  and  purchase  of  ves- 
sels and  correspondence  with  shipbuilders,  and  so  on,  of  what  tramp  steamers,  and 
so  on,  cost  abroad.  I  cabled  within  the  last  72  hours  to  have  that  verified.  The 
present  price  for  a  substantial  tramp  steamer  of  7,000  tons  deewi-weight  capacity  is 
£8  10s.  per  ton;  that  is,  $42.50,  roughly — call  it  $45 — the  cost  in  American  money. 
If  that  was  built  by  the  Americans  they  would  put  $2.50  extras  on;  they  would  put 
better  winches  and  a  little  heavier  bottom  and  probably  a  little  more  water  ballast. 
You  can  contract  abroad  now  at  $45  a  ton.  Before  this  difference  in  iron  I  believe 
that  you  could  have  contracted,  possibly,  for — during  the  depression,  say — you  could 
have  contracted  for  2  or  3  tramps,  possibly,  here  at  $&  or  $70  a  ton.  I  do  not  believe 
at  any  time  you  could  have  contracted  at  a  lower  price  than  that;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  IS  a  comparison,  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  very  few  shipyards;  and  it  is  as  if 
we  had  very  few  shoemakers.  For  instance,  if  you  pay  $7.50  for  your  boots  and 
shoes,  and  that  shoemaker  is  kept  very  busy  at  $7.50,  ne  is  not  very  likely  to  solicit 
some  hod  carrier  that  comes  along  and  wants  a  pair  of  $1.75  or  $2  shoes.  He  can 
make  them,  but  he  can  not  make  as  much  as  if  he  sells  $7.50  shoes,  and  he  is  not 
going  to  cater  to  that  class  of  trade  so  long  as  he  can  get  the  other  trade. 

Q.  Then  your  belief  and  experience  are,  in  regard  to  large  construction,  that  there 
is  a  decided  difference  in  the  cost  price  of  vessels  that  can  be  built  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  those  built  in  England  or  Scotland? — A.  I  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  transient  vessels;  on  these  I  believe  the  difference  will  be  at  least  $15  to 
$20  a  ton  more  cost  to  buyer  here,  but  on  the  higher-class  vessels  (ocean  greyhounds) , 
that  require  so  much  joiner  work,  etc.,  the  percentage  of  difference  between  European 
and  American  prices  is  not  as  great. 

Q.  But  it  is  on  the  common  carrying  vessel? — A.  The  common  American  tramp 
will  cost  the  buyer  from  $15  to  $20  more,  because  we  charge  more  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ICennedy.)  If  the  Baldwins  and  other  manufacturers  of  American 
locomotives  can  make  locomotives  and  sell  them  in  England  in  competition  with 
English  manufacturers  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  why  is  it  that  American  ship- 
builders can  not  build  ships  as  cheaply  as  the  English  can? — A.  The  reason  that  the 
Baldwins  made  some  of  tliese  English  contracts  recently  was  entirely  because  they 
could  deliver  the  goods  almost  offhand,  and  buyers  could  not  find  anybody  abroad 
that  could  deliver  them  within  12  months.    Tliat  is  the  reason  they  got  those  con- 


tracts, particularly  the  English  contracts. 
Q.  Well,  the  American  loc 


locomotives  have  been  going  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
competition  with  the  others? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  a  tremendous  business  done,  and 
very  often  on  account  of  time;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  have  got  up  to  that 
point.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  steel  rails.  Steel  rails  during  this  depression  were 
sold  very  largely  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  British  officials  were  taken  to  task 
on  it  and  asked  why  they  did  it,  and  after  beating  around  the  bush  for  a  while,  they 
said:  We  did  it  l^ecause  we  needed  70,000  tons  (I  felieve  it  was) ,  and  we  bought  them 
in  America  because  we  could  buy  them  $31,000  cheaper  than  in  England.  We  have 
got  to  that  point  on  steel  rails  and  locomotives  where  we  can  compete  with  the  world, 
but  we  have  not  got  there  on  steamers.  Now,  are  you  going  to  Keep  us  a  few  more 
decades  where  we  are,  or  are  you  going  to  give  us  a  chance? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  We  nave  fixed  the  fact  of  the  cost  of  building  in  this 
country  as  against  others. — A.  The  tramp  steamers,  I  meant. 

Q.  I  mean  tramp  steamers,  or,  say,  freight-carrying  steamships ;  and  that  may  be 
accepted  as  settled,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  a  factor  against  America  building 
steel  or  iron  steamships  of  that  class.  Now,  in  addition  to  that  we  must  consider  the 
cost  of  running  these  vessels.  I  asked  you,  with  regard  to  these  chartered  vessels, 
whether  the  crew  and  officers  were  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  by  the  charter 
party,  and  you  stated,  by  the  owners  of  the  ship.  In  other  words,  they  received 
European  wages.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  per  cent  of  difference  between  wages 
paid  the  average  American  sailor,  or  fireman,  or  stoker,  mate,  and  captain,  and  the 
wages  paid  the  sailors  and  officers  of  the  vessels  of  France,  Italy,  England,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  or  any  of  these  continental  countries  that  are  commercial  countries? — 
A.  We  have  all  that  data  as  a  matter  of  record  in  our  office.    I  have  a  general  idea. 
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but  I  would  prefer  to  give  it  to  you  exactly  rather  than  by  percentage  now.  If  you 
will  formulate  your  questions  so  as  to  ask  what  all  nations  pay  their  men  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  including,  of  course,  the  United  States,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
information. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have- it,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  importance. — A.  I  can  say,  in  a 
few  words,  the  difference  is  not  as  great  as  sometime  ago,  but  there  is  a  difference. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  difference  in 
co{«t  01  labor  in  this  country  in  shipyards,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  foreign  countries 
in  shipyards,  goes  to  make  up  this  dmerence  of  20  per  cent? — A.  The  labor,  I  believe, 
i.s  largely  the  element.  Of  course,  it  can  not  be  steel  and  it  can  not  be  iron,  and  it 
can  not  be  wood,  because  we  know  we  are  producing  that  as  cheaply  as  any  people 
in  the  world ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  labor,  I  am  reminded  of  what 
an  old  Dutch  captain  of  ours  said  sometime  ago  to  me.  He  said :  "  It  is  cheaper  for 
me  to  metal  my  vessel  in  Philadelphia,  and  pay  $2.50  wages,  than  it  is  for  me  to  go 
to  Rotterdam  and  employ  labor  there  at  $1  a  day.  I  get  so  much  more  out  of  the 
labor,  and  it  takes  so  much  less  time  for  the  work  to  be  completed."  So,  while  the 
labor  over  there  is  cheaper  on  the  face  of  it,  the  labor  here  is — when  you  come  to 
take  the  work  it  produces — not  unnecessarily  dear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  true  of  every  department  of  the  work? — ^A.  No;  I 
think  it  would  be  more  true  of  the  commoner  parts  of  the  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  what  goes  to  make  up  this  difference  in  the  cost,  if 
the  steel  is  as  cheap  and  the  wood  is  as  cheap  and  the  labor,  while  paid  more,  is  more 
efficient? — A.  I  do  not  wish  to  undertake  to  dodge  the  q^uestion;  but,  as  I  stated,  there 
have  been  no  tramps  built,  and  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  very  well.  If  anybody 
should  offer  tramps,  transient  steamers,  or  freight  steamers,  more  properly  callea, 
because  there  is  a  feeling  against  that  word  tramp,  but  it  is  so  customary  now;  we 
hardly  ever  speak  of  them  except  as  that — if  anyone  was  to  offer  Amencan  tramp 
steamers  now  of  7,000  tons  capacity  at  160  to  |66  a  ton,  I  believe  they  could  find 
buyers  for  all  that  could  be  put  on  the  market,  and  they  would  go  out,  notwithstand- 
ing they  would  be  handicapped  by  the  enhanced  cost.  At  7,oSo  tons — I  am  speak- 
ing of  cost  per  ton,  dead- weight  capacity — and  if  you  take  it  at  7,000  tons,  and  mul- 
tiply that  by  55,  you  get  $385,000.  You  must  immediately  pay  a  large  interest  and 
insurance  account,  because  you  must  insure  that  enhanced  value;  but  even  at  that, 
you  can  go  into  that  very  remunerative  trade  legitimately,  and  get  your  dividends 
regularly. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  that  it  costs  considerably  more  to  navi^te  vessels  under  the  American 
flag  than  under  a  foreign  flag;  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  vessel  after  it  is  constructed 
is  a  serious  item  that  ought  to  be  considered.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to 
that? — ^A.  That  was  measurably  answered  when  the  question  of  wages  and  what  is 
termed  grubbing  came  up.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  all  foreign  vessels  are 
operated,  both  in  manning  and  provisioning  them,  at  a  cheajjer  rate  than  American 
vessels  are.  But  this  difference  I  am  confident  at  the  present  time  is  not  as  great  as  it 
was  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  If  your  ideas  were  to  be  carried  out,  that  is,  for  Con- 
gress to  amend  our  navigation  laws  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  parties  to  go  into 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  lease  such  vessels  as  they  want  to  put  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States,  excluding  them  rigidly  from  our  coastwise  trade? — A.  Or 
do  any  trading  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  could  be  carried  through,  would  not  the  fact  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional cost  in  maintaining  and  operating  the  ships  abroad,  by  the  higher  wages  which 
the  American  seamen  have  always  obtained,  the  higher  wages  which  the  Amer- 
iciin  ship  oflRcers,  masters,  and  mates  have  always  received,  and  also  the  better 
Quality  of  living  aboard  ship  which  has  been  enjoyed,  I  think,  by  our  sailors  as 
distinguished  from  sailors  irom  almost  all  nations  of  the  world,  would  that  not 
make  the  cost  of  running  the  ships  so  much  greater  as  to  necessitate  our  vessels 
charging  a  higher  rate  of  freight  than  tramps  of  England  or  other  commercial 
nations? — A.  1  should  say  most  emphatically,  no.  It  might  result  in  reducing  our 
percentage  of  profit  until  we  got  to  understand  and  practice  some  of  the  economies 
that  foreign  nations  use,  but  it  would  not  prevent  our  having  a  very  remunerative 
business.  In  addition  to  this  ownership  of  foreign  vessels,  or  right  to  buy  foreign 
vessels,  I  do  not  say  but  what  it  might  be  well  to  encourage  by  subsidies;  but  in 
addition  to  subsidies,  I  would  give  the  right,  under  rigid  restrictions,  of  the  purchase 
of  modem  tonnage  to  every  man,  if  you  choose,  until  you  get  something  to  be  afraid 
of,  and  then  limit  the  amount.  I  would  give  Amencan  citizens  the  right  to  pur- 
chase them  and  put  them  under  the  flag  and  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  Government 
under  certain  conditions.     I  quote  that  condition  because  it  would  take  too  long  to 
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build  up  our  marine  in  any  other  way.  You  can  not  construct  a  shipyard  plant  as 
you  can  put  up  a  lot  of  tents.  You  know  it  takes  years  to  get  the  proper  force  and 
machinery  together,  and  then  after  that  it  takes  the  first  year  and  a  half  or  2  years 
to  build  a  vessel  and  launch  it. 

Q.  Has  your  business  enabled  you  to  form  any  idea  of  the  supply  of  tonnage  for 
our  coastwise  trade  as  to  its  being  abundant  or  otherwise? — A.  The  coastwise  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  certain  interests  who  are  alive  to  the  demands  of  that  trade,  and 
I  think  they  have  been  very  clever,  as  a  rule,  in  keeping  the  demand  supplied. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  no  such  disparity  between  American  tonnage  for  our  coastwise 
trade  and  the  trade  itself  as  there  is  bJetween  ocean-going  steamers? — A.  You  can  not 
compare  them  really,  because  the  first  is  sufficiently — you  might  say  amply — supplied, 
and  literally  there  is  not  anything  of  the  other. 

Q.  And  according  to  your  judgment  it  would  b^  years  now  before  we  could  even 
make  any  appreciaWe  start  in  the  way  of  supplying  ocean  carrying  ships? — A.  Of  our 
own  construction.  That  is  indisputable,  I  consider  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I 
am  too  positive. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  stop  on  that  300,000  tonnage  question  until  I  furnish  you  a 
list.  I  will  furnish  you  a  list  of  all  the  vessels  that  I  have  included  in  that.  That  is 
the  simplest  way  to  do  it,  and  then  allow  anyone  else  to  put  in  any  others  that  they 
may  find  suitable  to  go  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Q.  In  your  experience  with  foreign  shipowners,  have  you  encountered  the  fact 
that  many  individual  ships,  old  ships,  from  the  greater  shipowning  nations  could  be 
put  in  trade  to  make  money? — A.  We  have  had  a  rather  unique  experience  of  that 
character.  1  have  one  man  in  mind  there  that  we  bought  probably  10  vessels  for 
within  the  last  15  years.  He  generally  bought  old  American  or  old  English  ships, 
and  has  put  them  under  the  Dutch  or  German  flag,  and  in  every  case  he  has,  by  his 
careful  management  and  economies  and  so  on,  paid  for  them  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  I  do  not  think  at  the  present  that  he  is  in  debt  over  a  few  thousand 
pounds. 

Speaking  again  about  the  people  of  other  nations  buying  foreign  vessels  and  running 
them,  the  Norwegians  did  tnat  about  5  to  8  vears  ago  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
I  am  ven'  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Tt^e  have  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and 
the  details  of  them.  They  bought  British  tramps  of  2,500  to  3,500  tons  capacity. 
That  was  about  as  large  as  the  old  vessels  were.  They  took  them  and  made  money 
out  of  them;  and  those  same  men  have  taken  that  money  (we  do  not  sell  them  any 
second-class  vessels  now)  and  they  have  gone  right  into  England  and  bought  new 
steamers.  And  thissameset  of  men  from  whom  we  have  to-day  four  Norwegian  steam- 
ers chartered  are  the  same  men  that  formerly  bought  those  second-hand  vessels.  Now 
they  go  and  build  new  vessels  and  launch  tnem  tnemselves  and  run  them.  They  are 
the  people  that  are  making  this  20  to  25  per  cent  profit  on  their  vessels. 

Q.  These  new  vessels  are  built  out  of  the  old  vessels? — A.  Out  of  the  profits  of  the 
old  vessels  largely. 

Q.  Are  the  Norwegians  doing  that  now — continually  buying  ships? — A.  Their  great 
specialty  was  sailing  vessels  a  lew  years  ago.  They  have  gone  out  of  that,  and  are 
selling  them  off  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  going  into  steam. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Neall  has  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  a  revival  of  the  discriminating-duties  laws  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  history  of  our  Government? — A.  I  have  at  times  given  some  little  thought 
to  that  subject,  but  when  I  got  hold  of  a  piece  of  lead  pencil  and  figured  what  it 
amounted  to,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  inefficient  and 
ineffective,  and  it  would  be  a  direct  bid  for  all  other  nations  to  in  some  way  discrimi- 
nate against  us;  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  be  any  different  from  a  case  of  lifting 
yourself  up  by  vour  suspenders. 

Q.  How  could  they  discriminate  a^inst  us  any  better  than  they  did  l3efore? — A. 
Will  you  state  your  proposition  definitely,  what  you  propose  in  the  discrimination? 
I  am  familiar  in  a  measure  with  those  laws,  but  if  I  could  get  something  specific  and 
definite  so  that  I  could  get  it  down  to  dollars  and  cents  per  vessel,  it  would  suit  me 
a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  Without  going  into  figures,  the  substance  of  the  policy  is  that  goods  imported 
in  vessels  not  owned  in  this  country  will  pay  a  higher  duty  than  goods  imported 
in  vessels  of  American  ownership.  That  is  the  discriminating  duty  that  prevailed 
successfully  in  the  early  history  of  our  Government,  and  under  which  American 
shipping  took  precedence  of  all  the  shipping  in  the  world.  Now,  what  would 
you  say  to  a  revival,  a  gradual  revival  perhaps,  of  that  policy? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  necessary.  I  would  not  like  to  admit  that  I  thought  that  a  discrimi- 
nating duty  had  necessarily  very  much  to  do  with  the  supremacy  of  our  former  ton- 
nage position.  I  think  it  was  much  more  because  we  built  a  better  and  a  tighter 
shin,  a  faster  ship,  one  that  was  more  ably  manned  and  commanded,  and  that  we 
could  :uak6  the  passage  between  given  points,  and  did  make  them,  in  a  materially 
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shorter  time  than  the  vessels  of  any  other  nations,  and  when  we  got  to  our  port  of 
delivery  we  delivered  the  cargo  in  better  shape.    I  think  that  was  the  reason. 

Now,  when  I  made  my  answer  a  few  moments  ago  in  reply  to  the  discriminating- 
duty  question  I  recalled  a  few  things,  taking  up  that  question  and  reducing  it  to  so 
many  cents  per  ton,  with  respect  to  a  number  of  principal  articles  of  our  imports, 
which  might  be  said  to  be  the  rough  articles — sugar,  ore,  and  all  the  principal  articles. 
I  will  speak  of  that  for  a  moment.  Now,  the  duty  on  ore  is  about  45  cents  a  ton, 
and  on  sugar  was  a  cent  a  pound,  rouehly.  May  I  ask  you  to  take  the  question  of  ore, 
which  next  to  sugar  is  probably  the  largest  single  article  of  import,  and  say  what 
discriminating  duty  you  would  put  on  ore  imported  by  American  vessels? 

Q.  I  am  not  testifying. — A.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  that  question  to  you  in  any  im- 
polite or  improper  way;  I  only  wanted  to  get  the  information.  I  will  then  in  one 
sense  answer  it.  I  thought  that  if,  for  ins&nce,  you  take  the  duty  on  ore  as  45  cents, 
or  40  cents,  and  put  a  25  per  cent  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  ore  imported  in 
American  vessels,  that  would  be  10  cents  a  ton.  Ten  cents  a  ton  is  5  pence  a  ton. 
When  you  come  to  cet  to  your  market  at  Elba,  or  Huelva,  or  Poti,  or  Rio,  you  find, 
for  instance,  3  vessels  in  port;  an  American  vessel  carrying  6,000  tons  is  alongside  a 
British  vessel  carrying  5,000  tons  and  alongside  a  Norwe^an  vessel  carrying  5,000 
tons.  A  man  wants  to  ship  5,000  tons  of  ore  to  Philadelphia.  He  goes  to  the  Amer- 
ican vessel  and  says,  "  What  do  you  charge?*'  The  captain  says,  I  will  bring  that 
for  12s.  6d.  a  ton";  and  the  American  captain  says  to  him,  "Look  here;  you  remem- 
ber now  if  you  ship  by  my  vessel  you  get  a  discriminating  duty  of  25  per  cent" 
He  says,  "  I  know.  That  is  5d.  per  ton  off  this  12s.  6d."  He  goes  to  the  Norw^an 
or  the  British  vessel  and  says,  "What  are  you  going  to  chai*ge  me  to  take  this  ore  to 
Philadelphia"?  The  captain  says,  "I  will  take  that  at  iS."  Now,  that  man  is 
goine  to  follow  you  down  according  to  any  discriminating  duty  that  you  get  on  that 
ore,  just  as  long  as  you  go  down,  and  he  will  still  have  something  left  at  the  end. 

Q.  You  think  he  will  reduce  again? — A.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  the  law  would  act 
mainly  in  so  many  ways  to  irritate  foreign  nations  to  make  discriminations  against  us 
in  other  ways,  of  port  charges,  or  light  dues,  or  harbor  dues,  or  something  of  that 
kind;  that  it  would  do  more  harm  to  the  enterprise  than  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  within  your  knowledge  that  shortly  after  the  discriminatinj^ 
duties  were  repealed  in  the  forties,  that  prevailed  from  1817  to  1846,  inclusive,  Ameri- 
can shipping  b^an  to  decline,  and  has  declined  almost  ever  since? — A.  I  will  answer 
you  frankly,  and  say  that  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  any  of  these  subjects  prior 
to  1861,  when  I  entered  business,  and  I  have  not  been  such  a  student  as  would  put 
me  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  evading  it;  I  would  answer  you 
frankly  if  I  had  the  information,  but  really  I  am  without  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  anything  from  you  of  your  own 
that  you  have  to  submit  to  the  commission. — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
amiss  to  refer  to  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  transportation,  and  that  is  the 
(question  of  pooling.  I  had  the  pleasure,  without  his  knowledge  probably,  of  meet- 
ing Senator  Mallory  here  in  1894,  at  the  time  the  Patterson  pooling  bill  was  up,  and 
there  were  some  committees  down  here  which  were  very  strongly  opposed  to  pooling, 
unless  it  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Now, 
I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of  pooling,  certainly  not  unless  under  proper 
restrictions  and  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  question,  and  I  suppose  some  of  the  brightest  minds  have  given  a  good 
many  years  of  their  lives  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  transportation  complications  with- 
out approaching  the  subject  of  pooling,  which  I  believe  is  the  means  which  the 
transportation  companies  present  as  the  only  remedy  from  their  standpoint.  Now,  I 
spoke  a  little  while  ago  about  my  being  connected  with  some  committees  that  were 
protesting  against  discriminations  in  Philadelphia.  Those  discriminations,  to  be 
absolutely  frank,  were  probably  discriminations  to  remedy  which  required  the  per- 
petration of  discriminations  of  another  character.  In  other  words,  our  port  was 
suffering  grievously  in  the  early  nineties  from  a  diversion  of  traffic  to  New  Vork,  to 
Baltimore,  to  Ne^^^wrt  News,  and  so  on;  and  we  took  very  decided  grounds  in  advo- 
cating that  transportation  companies  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  that.  Now, 
probably  they  could  not  and  did  not  bring  about  a  different  state  of  affairs,  unless 
they  themselves  wer3  in  some  way  parties  to  another  character  of  discriminations 
which  involved  the  meeting  of  the  differential  rates  to  other  ports.  In  other  words, 
if  a  lot  of  export  property  is  located  at  Chicago,  and  some  line  with  a  right  to  charge 
a  low  rate  oners  to  take  that  property  at  that  low  rate,  no  other  line  is  likely  to  get 
it  unless  they  take  it  at  about  the  same  rate.  Now,  that  can  not  probably  be  under 
the  present  condition  of  affairs;  that  can  not  be  done  unless  one  line  does  what  the 
other  does.  That  was  the  feature  in  regard  to  discrimination  that  I  wanted  to  refer 
to,  and  whether  pooling  is  the  way  out  or  not  I  do  not  know;  but  I  think  that  not 
only  the  merchant  but  the  railroad' officials  themselves  would  be  glad  if  any  better 
means  than  that  were  found  to  aa^omplish  substantially  the  same  result  and  enable 
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them  to  retain  what  would  seem  to-  be  theu*  fau*,  reafionable  share  of  the  traffic  of 
each  port. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Does  not  Philadelphia  get  her  due  share  now  of  that 
Western  traffic? — ^A.  At  the  present  time  and  for  the  last  year  or  more  I  think  she 
does  get  her  fair  reasonable  share.    The  exports  last  year  showed  that 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  is  due  to? — ^A.  No.  I  can  only  imagine  that  it  is  by 
meeting  rates  that  are  made  by  other  ports.  I  am  confident  of  that,  because  I  know 
Philadelphia  has  had  her  share. 

Q.  Have  you  lowered  your  port  chai]^  at  all? — 'A.  No;  the  port  charges  are  as 
favorable,  as  economical,  in  Philadelphia  &s  at  any  other  port,  and  that  was  the 
basis  we  made  in  our  discrimination  arguments;  that  we  could  take  a  ton  of  import 
traffic  or  export  traffic  and  handle  it  between  vessels  and  between  the  ocean  carrier 
and  the  inland  carrier,  either  way,  east  bound  or  west  bound,  as  economically  as  it 
could  be  done  elsewhere,  almost  more  economically  than  it  could  be  done  at  a  good 
many  other  ports;  and  therefore,  if  we  did  not  get  our  share  of  the  traffic,  there  was 
some  other  reason.  We  furnished  the  resistance,  so  that  the  traffic  followed  that 
line  which  offered  the  least  resistance. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  new  connections  made  whereby  Philadelphia  has  had 
another  route  west,  or  the  west  has  had  another  route  to  Philadelphia,  since  1894, 
the  time  to  which  you  refer? — A.  No.  We  have  had  practically  lour  trunk  lines 
both  then  and  now. 

Q.  Now  this  condition  whereby  Philadelphia  has  her  due  proportion  of  that  traffic 

has  been  brought  about  by  some  cause A.   (Interrupting.)    Not  incident  to  the 

establishment  of  additional  lines. 

Q.  Some  cause  independentof  Philadelphia,  of  the  city  itself;  some  other  influence 
or  advantage  of  commerce? — A.  Well,  our  harbor  has  been  improved  and  our  chan- 
nel has  been  somewhat  deepened,  although  it  is  very  far  short  of  what  we  ought  to 
have  yet. 

Q.  What  have  you  in  your  channel? — A.  Well,  we  can  not  and  we  do  not  claim 
over  25  feet.  We  nave  to  anchor  going  up  or  down.  If  we  draw  over  22  feet  we  have 
to  anchor  at  some  time.  You  start  a  vessel  away  from  Philadelphia  and  she  can  not 
go  out  without  anchoring  if  she  draws  over  23  feet  6  inches,  in  an  ordinary  tide.  We 
have  several  shoals,  you  Know,  down  the  river. 

Q.  Well,  from  your  remarks  we  infer,  or  I  would  infer  at  least,  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  permitting  the  railroad  transportation  lines  of  this  country  to  make  pooling 
contracts  under  certain  conditions? — A.  Well,  I  have  never  had  any  different  views 
from  that.  That  was  the  position  we  took  of  the  Patterson  bill.  The  elimination 
of  four  words  changed  the  whole  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.J  What  proportion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  trade  is  carried  on 
by  American  steamers  ana  American  sailors? — A.  Absolutely  everjr  ton  of  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  foreign  vessel  to  load  a  barrel  of  flour  and  deliver  it  at  New  Orleans 
or  Boston  or  any  other  American  port.    She  can  not  even  take  it  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  Yes.  You  can  not  load  a  ton  at  an 
American  port  on  a  foreign  vessel  and  deliver  it  at  another  American  port,  even  if 
you  round  the  horn  between  taking  it  aboard  and  delivering  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  other  words,  protection  is  applied  to  the  coastwise 
traffic  and  not  to  the  trans-Oceanic  traffic? — ^A.  Well,  protection  is  applied  to  the 
coastwise  traffic  certainly,  and  always  has  been;  but  assistance  is  not  applied  to 
the  trans-Oceanic. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Protection  is  applied  to  the  ocean  trade  so  far  as  the 
purchasing  and  owning  of  ships  is  concerned  now,  and  none  but  an  American  citizen 
can  own  an  American  ship,  and  none  but  an  American-built  ship  can  be  owned  by 
an  American  citizen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phiulps.)  Do  other  nations  have  these  same  regulations  and  laws  in 
re^jrd  to  their  coastwise  trade;  England,  for  instance? — A.  I  think  not.  We  have 
never  had  enough  to  make  it  worth  while,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to 
prevent  our  American  ships  from  going  to  Liverpool  and  loading  a  cargo  of  coal  and 
taking  it  around  to  London. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  some  40  years  ago  they  had  that  restriction  as 
to  the  coastwise  trade. — A.  1  never  heard  of  any  such  restrictions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  While  foreign-built  sliips  are  excluded  from  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States,  foreigners  are  not  excluded  from  manning  those  ships? — 
A.  Yes;  from  any  official  position  on  them,  captain,  mate,  and  so  on. 

Q.  And  sailors? — A.  There  are  not  many  questions  asked  about  the  sailors  any 
more  when  an  American  ship  comes  to  port.  You  do  not  suppose  when  an  Ameri- 
can ship  comes  in  she  gets  American  sailors.  Probably  the  American  sailors  will 
all  leave  the  American  ship  after  she  is  in  Liverpool  or  Antwerp  or  Hamburg  24 
hours.    Then  she  gets  a  new  crew. 
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Q.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  more  foreigners  on  our  coastwise  ships  than  there  are 
Americans? — A.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  there  were  more  foreigners,  but  I  should 
think  probably  50  per  cent  were  foreigners  at  least 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent? — A.  Yes.  You  could  pick  out  isolated  cases  where  you  would 
find  a  schooner  sailing  from  some  port  that  would  have  a  great  many  New  £nglanders 
on  board,  and  then  you  would  have  another  that  would  have  only  three  American 
citizens  in  the  crew.    The  officers  and  engineers  must  all  be  Americans. 

Q.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  has  sent  a  statement 
to  the  commission  stating  that  there  are  more  foreign  seamen  in  that  trade  than  there 
are  Americans. — A.  There  are  a  great  many  Germans  and  Norwegians  and  Danes  and 
Swedes  that  come  over  here  on  tj&eir  vessels;  and,  as  you  were  saying  some  time  ago, 
the  wages  bein^  so  much  higher,  they  leave  the  trans- Atlantic  ship  and  ship  coastwise 
on  some  Amencan  vessel. 

Q.  Is  it  because  there  are  better  conditions  on  those  vessels? — A.  Somewhat  better 
wages  and  better  grub. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  those 
men  who  man  the  ships  on  the  Pacific  Ocean? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  mate- 
rially different  in  nationality  from  what  they  are  here. 

Q.  Are  there  not  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  crews  there  in  American 
vessels? — A.  American  vessels,  no.  You  very  rarely  see  Chinese  sailors  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel;  they  would  not  be  allowed.  The  vessel  that  brings  a  single  member  of 
its  crew,  or  even  a  steward,  into  port,  is  under  certain  restrictions.  One  of  our  Nor- 
wegian steamers  trading  here  regularly  for  some  6  or  8  months,  has  had  Chinese 
COOKS,  and  they  have  to  make  certain  provisions  every  time  that  vessel  comes  into 
port  to  see  that  the  custom-house  officials  are  sure  that  they  are  aboard  when  the 
vessel  goes  out  It  is  a  great  detriment  that  it  has  to  be  done.  The  vessel  is  subject 
here  to  all  sorts  of  imneceasary  inconveniences.  I  will  say,  as  a  matter  Dossibly  of 
information  that  a  number  of  British  steamers  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  have  come 
here  with  complete  crews  of  Lascars.  They  are  secured  out  in  the  East  Indies  at  a 
good  deal  cheaper  rate  of  wages  than  the  British  seamen  get,  and  the  British  get 
somewhat  cheaper  than  the  American,  so  that  it  has  been  very  much  more  profitable 
for  those  owners;  but  not  as  profitable  as  it  might  appear  on  the  face  of  it,  because 
thev  have  to  take  more  of  them  to  get  the  same  result 

There  is  just  one  more  point  I  would  mention,  and  that  is  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  volume  of  remunerative  business  or  money  which  we  are  kept  out  of  by  not  hav- 
ing a  marine.  Within  the  last  8  weeks  we  have  collected  for  British  and  foreign 
shipowners  over  $600,000  of  freight  money  on  caiyoes  which  they  had  delivered. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Philadelphia  and  New  York? — A.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  yes;  we  have  collected  over  1600,000  in  the  last  8  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Neall  how  much  he  thinks  we 
pay  foreign  vessels  for  the  carriage  of  freight? — A.  I  thought  probably  you  would  ask 
that  question,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  and  see  if  I  could  check  some  figures  I  have 
seen  recently  issued. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  great  trouble  to  you  to  complete  such  a  notation  and  send  it  to 
us? — A.  No;  I  will  do  so.     (See  supplemental  statement,  p.  176.) 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  state  exactly  how  many  re^lar  lines  of  Amer- 
ican steamships,  ocean  going,  sail  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
day? — A.  Do  you  mean  for  trans- Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  ports  and  to  the  West 
Indies? 

Q.  Trans- Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific;  nothing  in  the  West  Indies  or  domestic  ports; 
across  the  Atlantic  and  across  the  Pacific.  What  regular  lines  are  solely  American 
lines? — A.  Not  a  single  one  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  I  should  very  much  doubt 
if  there  were  three  on  the  Pacific. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  those  on  the  Pacific? — A.  I  had  in  my  mind  the  Honolulu,  or  the 
Seattle  connections  of  the  Northern  Line.  I  can  not  tell  vou  exactly  what  they  are. 
That  is  another  question  I  would  rather  answer  specifically.  (See  supplemental 
statement,  p.  176.)  There  is  no  line  out  of  the  United  States  that  is  composed  solely  of 
American  boats  which  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  American  Line  is  pretty  near  it,  with 
the  St.  Paul,  the  «S^.  LcmiSy  the  New  York,  and  Paris;  but  they  are  supplemented  with 
the  British  boats  and  the  Belgian  boats. 

Q.  They  have  American  vessels  with  American  registry  on  that  line;  those  four? 
A.  Those  4;  and  up  to  the  time  the  Government  took  them,  they  had  the  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  lUinois,  The  Government  bought  the  lUinois  and  has 
chartered  the  3  other  boats. 

Q.  That  really  is  the  only  pretense  to  an  American  line  on  the  Atlantic  or  on  the 
Pacific? — A.  That  is  absolutely  the  only  American-built  and  American-owned  tnms- 
atlimtic  line  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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Q.  So  far  as  built  is  concerned,  they  are  not  even  all  American  built? — ^A.  No;  the 
New  York  and  Paris  are  not. 

(At  a  later  date  the  following  supplemental  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Neall 
as  a  part  of  his  testimony:) 

Philadelphia,  October  IS,  1899, 

United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

Washingionf  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Stalement  to  the  effect  that  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  (steam 
and  sail)  of  1,000  Urns  gross  register  and  uptuard,  and  under  SO  years  old,  flying  the 
American  flag,  and  suitable  and  available  for  trans-Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific  trade,  does  not 
exceed  a  total  of  300,000  tons  gross  register. 

Complying  with  the  promise  which  I  made  at  the  hearing  before  your  commission 
on  6th  instant,  to  substantiate  with  details  the  assertion  then  made  by  me  as  above 
recited,  I  inclose  herewith  an  itemized  record,  which  I  believe  to  include  the  ri^, 
name,  gross  register,  place,  and  date  of  building,  and  pjort  of  registry  of  every  Ameri- 
can steamer  and  sailing  vessel  comprised  in  the  foregoing  cat^^ory. 

Surprising  as  the  figures  given  in  my  testimony  may  have  appeared,  they  are  indeed 
an  understatement  of  vital  mcts  intimately  associated  with  tne  continued  prosperity 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  merchandise 
exported  by  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  during  the  last  calendar  year  (that 
is,  ending  December  31,  1898) ,  was  in  round  numbers  $1,200,000,000;  the  value  of 
our  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  during  the  same  period  was  roundly  stated  at 
$600,000,000,  making  the  sum  total  of  exports  and  imports  for  12  months  upwiurd  of 
$1,800,000,000,  an  aggr^ate  movement  of  merchandise  of  the  value  of  $150,000,000 
per  month. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  the  exports  as  above  was  about  30,000,000  tons  (of  2,240 
pounds) ,  of  which — 

Tons. 

Com  contributed,  say 6,000,000 

Wheat 4,000,000 

Lumber,  timber,  staves,  etc 3, 000, 000 

Oils 8,000,000 

Coal 2,800,000 

Cotton 2,000,000 

Flour  and  meal 1 ,  700, 000 

Provisions,  beef,  pork ,  lard,  etc 1, 200, 000 

Oil  an d  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal 700 ,  000 

Iron  and  steel  (pig  and  manufactured) ,  etc 700, 000 

Fertilizers 600,000 

The  imports  for  same  period  may  be  approximated  in  weight  as  7,500,000  tons 

(of  2,240  pounds) ,  of  which  may  be  noted,  m  part — 

Tons. 

Sugar,  amounting  to — 1 ,  600, 000 

Coal 700,000 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc 600,000 

Hemp,  jute,  sisal,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof 600, 000 

Iron  ore,  iron,  steel,  etc 400,000 

Coffee,  cocoa,  etc 400. 000 

Cement 860,000 

Salt 160.000 

Rice 100,000 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of  wool,  etc 100, 000 

Wines,  spirits,  etc 60,000 

In  other  words,  the  actual  export  and  import  ocean  traflSc  out  of  and  into  the 
United  States  during  the  last  calendar  year  aggregated  a  total  of  over  37,000,000 
gross  tons,  dead  weight,  say  over  3,000,000  tons  per  month. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  British 

and  Foreign  Shipping — 

Tons. 

Total  steam  tonnage  (gross), in  vessels  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  the  world  is 20,800,000 

Total  sail  tonnage  (net) ,  in  vessels  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  the  world  is 6, 800, 000 

27,600,000 

Of  above  Great  Britain  owns,  say,  one-half 18,900,000 

Of  above  United  States  owns,  say,  one-eleventh a2, 400. 000 

Of  above  Germany  owns 2, 400, 000 

And  Norway  is  next  with 1,700,000 

a  Leas  than  300,000  tons  of  the  United  States  total  suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  traffic. 
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The  statements  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  which  I  append  hereto,  embrace  all  the  United 
States  vessels  at  present  suitable  and  available  that  could  jpHDesibly  participate  in  the 
movement  of  this  enormous  transoceanic  traffic,  which  traffic  actually,  not  theoretic- 
ally, now  exists,  and  must  be  carried  by  the  vessels  of  some  nation  or  nations,  and 
the  volume  of  which  should  naturally  increase  as  the  years  go  by.  The  statements 
show — 

Tons. 

140  steamshipe,  with  aggregate  8rro08  register  of 399,425 

52  flhips,  with  aggregate  groBB  register  of 111,483 

14  barks,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 18,870 

88  schooners,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 115,101 

2M  Total  gron  rcflster 644,829 

From  this  total  should  be  deducted,  as  not  intended,  and  in  reality  unsuitable  for  the  trans- 
oceanic trade,  having  been  constructed  especially  for  the  requirements  of  coastwise  or 
near  by  commerce— 
160  veflseis  of  groBB  register 848,644. 

Leaving  as  suitable  and  available  Cor  transoceanic  traf&c  125  vessels  of  gross  register 296, 185 

Of  which  are  steam,  47  vessels,  gross  register 149,040 

And  of  these  latter  28  steamers  with  gross  register 78,420 

were  built  abroad,  and  subsequently,  under  various  conditions,  granted  United  States  register. 

NoTB.— All  vessels  have  been  numbered  on  each  of  the  Schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  the  deductions 
on  each  schedule  are  Itemized  and  reasons  assigned  for  the  exclusions. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  Question  which  was  put  to  me  by  your  commit- 
tee, ''What  laws,  if  any,  do  you  think  ought  to  be  enacted  on  the  part  of  Ck)ng^re88 
or  the  States  in  the  interest  of  ocean  transportation?''  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
answered  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  such  assistance  as  the  United  States  Grovemment  may  see  fit  to 
extend  to  merchants,  shi^wners,  or  shipbuilders  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  bounties, 
or  postal  considerations,  m  order  to  encourage  the  building  of  the  higher  class  of 
merchant  steamers,  suitable,  if  required,  to  be  used  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  auxiliary  cruisers,  transports,  etc.,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  mail  service  with 
other  countries,  and  without  questioning  the  great  value  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
fleet  to  the  General  Government,  as  well  as  to  our  maritime  and  commercial  interests 
at  large,  let  us  with  the  greatest  possible  promptness  have  enabling  acts  passed  by  the 
next  Congress  granting  to  citizens  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  The  right  to  purchase  foreien  bottoms,  steam  and  sail,  and  put  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  nag,  with  such  restrictive  conditions  as  will  amply 
protect  the  existing  coastwise  merchant  marine.  These  conditions  should  include  the 
prohibition  of  the  foreign-built  craft  from  ever  engaging  in  our  coastwise  trade  or  in 
trade  with  any  foreign  port  within,  say,  500  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
proper,  as  existing  on  January  1,  1898;  and  these  foreign  vessels  so  acquired  should 
eacn  have  a  dead- weight  capacity  of  not  less  than,  say,  5,000  tons,  if  steamers,  or, 
say,  2,500  tons,  if  sailing  vessels;  further,  they  should  not  be  over  5  years  old  at  time 
of  purchase. 

(d)  Should  this  project  for  any  reason  seem  not  to  be  practicable,  then  I  would 
suggest  the  consideration  by  Cbngress  of  legislation  permitting  our  citizens  to  pur- 
chase and  place  under  the  United  States  flag  the  same  kind  of  tonnage  as  mentioned 
above,  and  under  the  same  character  of  rigid  restrictions  as  to  employment,  but  with  the 
additional  provisos  that  such  purchases  of  foreign-built  tonnage  must,  as  an  experi- 
ment, not  exceed  a  total  of,  say,  500,000  tons  net  register,  and  that  on  them  must  be 
paid,  as  duty  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  sum  of  $5  per  net  registered  ton, 
say  ^1  per  ton  on  date  of  admission  to  American  registry  and  $1  per  ton  annually 
thereafter  until  the  entire  $5  per  ton  shall  have  been  paid. 

What  seems  to  be  especially  needed,  if  American-owned  vessels  are  to  participate 
to  any  appreciable  degree  in  transporting  between  our  shores  and  those  of  foreign 
coim tries  the  great  commerce  that  is  contmually  passing  across  both  the  oceans  that 
wash  our  coa^,  is  that  our  merchants  should  have  the  facility  of  fl^^ing  our  fla^,  not 
alone  on  high-class  pa^nger  and  mail  steamers,  but  also  on  the  plain,  economically 
constructed,  unpretentious  freighters  which  are  called  ^Hramps;'^  for  it  is  this  latter 
class  of  vessel,  that  travels  wiui  an  average  speed  of  8  to  10  knots  per  hour,  that 
traiisports  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  world's  ocean  commerce.  Some  such  legis- 
lation as  has  been  indicated  in  general  terms  above  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a 
practical  step  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end,  at  absolutely  no  cost  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  material  profit  of  American  citizens. 

Neither  would  there  be  injustice  wrought  thereby  to  American  shipyards,  from 
which  there  is  not  to-da^  afloat  a  single  ocean  ^*  tramp,''  and  which  shipyards,  in  all 
probability,  could  not  within  2  years  from  this  date  build  and  place  in  commission  a 
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couple  of  doEen  anch  steani«re  ol  7,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity  each;  and  in  tliia 
coimectioo,  ])romptiie«,  aa  well  as  practical  action,  is  an  eaeential  factor. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  meotion  ae  a  pertinent  illiiatistion  of  the  desirability — I 
might  alovoet  add  necessity — for  some  such  l^islation  ae  is  BUggeeted  above,  that  for 
many  yeaiB  it  has  been  cuBtonmrv  for  Norwegian  merchants  and  shipowners,  purely 
as  a  commerci^  transaction  and  without  governmental  aid,  and  without  a  home 
commerce  in  which  to  enrage  these  veseL,  to  buy  foreign-built  freight  steamers 
{and  more  recently  to  have  them  specially  constructed  for  them  in  foreign  shipyards) 
place  them  under  the  Norwegian  fl^,  and  engage  them  in  the  tiansportation  of  mer- 
chandise in  every  part  of  the  world.  .\t  the  present  time,  for  instance,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  55  such  steamers,  averaging  over  3,000  tons  gross  register  each,  flying  the 
Norw^an  Qaa  (see  Statement  E  herewith) .  These  are  mostly  under  time  charter, 
— -•  '-  '^-e  raaionty  of  cases  to  merchants  of  the  United  StateSj  making  a.  fleet  whose 
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^t«  deaa-weight  carrying  capacity  is  materially  greater  than  that  of  the  e 

steamships  now  under  the  United  States  flag,  suitable  and  available  for  trans- 


s  than  5  yeare  old,  with  the 
exception  of  21,  which  latter  were  built,  10  in  1891,  3  in  1892,  4  in  1893,  and  4  in  1894. 
These  steamers  pay  their  Norwegian  owners,  as  a  rule,  from  16  to  25  per  cent  per 
annum  profit  on  the  investment,  besides  the  profit  which  they  may  yield  to  the 
American  or  other  suttcontractora,  or  time  charterer.  The  equivalent  of  this  fleet, 
which  awregates  169,900  Ions  gross  register,  could  be  built  to-day  in  foreign  shipyards 
for,  say,  ?1 1,600, 000,  but  the  cost  to  the  present  owners  was  materially  less  than  this. 
If  American  ownerehip  of  modem  foreign-built  ocean  freight  steamers  were 
promptly  authoriEcd  by  CongifSB,  I  believe  it  would  prove  a  safe,  popular,  and  remu- 
nerative additional  source  of  investment  for  funds  of  American  citizens,  and  would 
be  widely  availed  of  throughout  the  United  States. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

FsANK  L.  Neall. 

Note. — In  considering  the  relations  of  the  terms  net  r«^ter  tonnage,  gross  ras- 
ter tonnage,  and  dead-weight  capacity,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  modem  tramp 
Steamer,  a  reasonably  accurate  practical  rule  is  that  50  per  cent  added  to  the  tons  net 
Kgister  will  give  the  approximate  tons  gross  rcfi;ister,  and  60  per  cent  added  to  the 
tana  gross  re^ster  will  give  the  appraximate  tons  of  dead-welgbt  capacity. 

F.  h.  N. 


Admlrsl  Dewey  .. 

Ameriosn  Hall  B.  S.  Co . 

SSSffiS". 

■^ 

sssSe::: 

W.P.Clyde  ico.. :::::: 

MercbantsAMfQem'  T. 

Sound  and  boy  boal.... 

Cbarlea  P.  Mayer. 

ComwlldaWdCCo 

Co. 

W.P.aydeACo 

Philadelphis.Pt.. 

:;:;:doi;:!:!:::;" 

do 

SparrawB  Poinl, 

Md. 
Ph11»delphis,Pa.. 

ChoBter.Pa 

PhlladelpblK,  Ph.  . 

Hlock  too ,  England 
Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

Chester,  t^ 

Philadelphia,  Ps. 

do 

Scotland. 


Baltimore,  Ud. 

Ben  Francisco, 
New  York. 

Do. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Aleiaodria,  Va. 
New  York, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Havannab,  Oa. 


TBANSPOBTATION. 
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No. 


24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

ao 

81 
82 
33 

34 
85 
86 
37 
88 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 

58 

54 
55 

56 

56 

50 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

78 
74 

75 

76 
77 

78 
79 
80 
81 
82 


84 


China 

City  of  Augusta  .. 
City  of  Birming- 
ham. 
City  of  Columbia. 
City  of  Kingston.. 

City  of  Lowell 

City  of  Puebla. . . . 
City  of  Seattle.... 
CityofTopeka  ... 
City  of  Worcester. 


Columbia. . . 
Columbia... 

Comal 

Comanche.. 

Concho 

Conemaugh 


Corona 

Costa  Rica. . . 
Cottage  City. 

Curacao 

Dorchester  . . 


El  Dorado 

El  Mar 

El  Monte . 
El  Norte.. 
El  Paso... 

ElSud 

Essex 


Evelyn 


Excelsior , 
Finance . 
Florida . . 


Georgia 

Gloucester. 


Guyandotte. 


Havana 

H.  F.  Dimock  . . . 
H.M.Whitney.. 

Hartford 

Herman  Winter 
Horatio  Hall  . . . 
Howard 


Hamilton  .. 

Indian 

Iroquois 

Jamestown . 
Jefferson  ... 
John  Englis 
Juniata 


Kansas  City 
Kershaw  ... 


La  Grande  Duch- 


Lampaaas 
Leelanaw 


Leona 

Mae 

Maine 

Mariposa . . . 
Matanzas... 
Matteawan. 


Mexico..., 


Owners. 


Pacific  M.S.S.  Co 

Ocean  S.S.Co 

do 


.do 


Puget  Sound  &  Alaska 
S.  S.  Co. 
Sound  and  bay  boat 

Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

do 

do 


Oregon  R.  <&  N.  Co 

N.  American  M.  S.  S.  Co  . 

C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co 

W.P.Clyde&Co 

C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co 

Empire  Transportation 

Co. 
Pacific  Coast  6.  S.  Co  ... . 

Pacific  M. S.S.Co 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

Pacific  coaster 

Merchants  &  Miners'  T. 

Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Merchants  A  Miners'  T. 

Co. 
Miller.Bull  &  Knowlton. 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R . . . 

Panama  R.  R.  Co 

Plant  Line , 


Baltimore  S.  P.  Co 

Merchants  &  Miners'  T. 

Co. 
Old  Dominion  Line 


C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co. 
Saginaw  S.  S.  Co. . . 


C.  H.  Mallory  A  Co 

Miller,Bull  &  Knowlton. 

Sound  steamer 

Oceanic  8. 8.  Co 

James  E.  Ward  4&  Co 

Pacific  tramp 


N.Y.ACubaMail8.S.Co. 
Metropolitan  S.  S.  Co  . . . 

do 

Sound  propeller 

Metropolitan  8.  8.  Co . . . 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

Merchants'  <Se  Miners'  T. 

Co. 
Old  Dominion  S.  6.  Co.. 

Boston  Line 

W.  P.  Clyde* Co.... 
Old  Dominion  8.  S.  Co.. 

....do 

Sound  steamer 

Merchants'  <&  Miners'  T. 

Co. 
New  Eng.&  Sav'h  S.S.Co, 
Merchants'  &  Miners'  T. 

Co. 
Plant  Line , 


James  E,  Ward  A  Co 


Gross 

ton- 

nage. 

5.060 

2,869 

3.066 

1,869 

1,117 

2,976 

2,623 

1,411 

1,057 

2,489 

2,721 

2,976 

2,934 

3,202 

3,T24 

2,328 

1.492 

1,783 

1,885 

1,503 

2,537 

3,531 

3,531 

8,531 

4,604 

3,631 

4,572 

2,630 

1,968 

3,268 

2,608 

1,786 

1,749 

2,541 

2,350 

5,667 

2,625 

2,706 

1,837 

2,626 

3,167 

2,551 

3,127 

1,576 

2,943 

2,898 

3,127 

3,094 

2,651 

8,679 

2,600 

5,017 

2,942 

1,923 

3,328 

2,201 

2,896 

3,168 

3,094 

3,301 

5,667 

Built 


Govan,  Scotland. 

Chester,Pa 

do 


Greenpoint,  N.  Y 
Wilmington,  Del 

Bath,  Me 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 


Chester,  Pa 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Chester.Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Chester,  Pa 

Sunderland,  Eng- 
land. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chester  Pa 

Bath,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Wilmington,  Del . 

Philadelphia,  Fa  . 

do 

do 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
Newport  News,  Va. 


s^nx)! 


Southampton, 

England. 
Wilmington,  Del.. 

Chester,  Pa 

Port   Glasgow, 

Scotland. 
Wilmington.  Del.. 
Sparrows    Point, 

Md. 
Chester,  Pa 


Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del . 
Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Chester,  Pa 

do 

do 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Newport  News,  Va 

Chester,  Pa 

Newcastle,  Eng- 
land. 

Chester,  Pa 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Belfast,  Ireland  .. 

8.  Shields,  Eng- 
land. 

Philadelphia,  Paj. 


1889 
1880 
1888 

1880 
1884 

1894 

1881 
1890 
1884 
1881 

1680 
1883 
1885 
1895 
1891 
1882 

1888 
1891 
1890 
1895 
1889 

1884 
1889 
1886 
1899 
1884 
1899 
1890 

1883 

1882 
1882 
1887 

1887 
1893 

1882 

1899 
1884 
1890 
1892 
1887 
1898 
1896 

1899 
1890 
1888 
1894 
1899 
1896 
1897 

1889 
1898 

1896 

1883 
1886 

1889 
1899 
1891 
1888 
1888 
1893 

1899 


Home  port. 


New  York. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Do. 

New  York. 
PortTownsend, 

Wash. 
New    London, 

Conn. 
New  York. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  York. 
New    London, 

Conn. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Portland,  Oreg. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia. 

New  Orleans,  Jja. 

New  York. 

New  Hayen,Conn. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Portland,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  Haven,Conn. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
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A. — Ligt  of  all  merchant  steamships  of  1,000  tons  gross  register  or  over,  under  tO  years  of 
age,  hcxdrngfrom  AtlarUic,  Pacific,  and  Onlf  ports  of  the  United  States—Conimued, 
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No. 


85 

86 
87 
88 

89 

90 
91 
92 
93 

94 

95 
96 

97 
98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

106 
106 

107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

129 
130 
131 
182 
133 

134 
135 
136 
187 

188 
189 

140 


Name. 


Miami. 


do 

Middletown 
Mineola 


Mohawk. 


Mohegan . . 
Monmouth 
Nacoochee 
Nantucket. 


Navahoe 


New  Hampehire. 
New  York 


Newport 

NewiwrtNewB. 


Nueces  . . 
Olivette  . 
Olympia. 
Oneida . . 
Orizaba.. 
Paris  .... 


Parthian  . 
Pensaoola 


Peru 

Philadelphia.. 

Pomona 

Ponce  

Princess  Anne. 

Queen 

Richard  Peck  . 

Roanoke  

8t  Croix 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

....do 

San  Bias 

San  Jose 

San  Juan 

San  Marcos 

Santa  Rosa 

Saginaw 

Seguranca 

Seminole 

Seneca 

Spartan 


Specialist  ... 
S.  T.  Moigan 
Tallahassee.. 

Umatilla 

Unionist 


Valencia  . . . 
Vigilancia.. 
Walla  Walla 
Washtenaw. 


Willamette 
Winifred.. 
Yucatan . . . 


Owners. 


Pacific  coast 


Coaster 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

Pacific  Improvement  Co. 


Sound  steamer. 


Sound  and  bay  steamer. 

.....do 

Ocean  8.  S.  Co 

Merchant  and  Miners' 

T.  Co. 
W.P.Clyde&Co 


Sound  and  bay  steamer. 
American  line 


Gross 

ton 

nage. 


Pacific  M.  S.  S.  Co 

Sound  and  bay  steamer. 

C.  EL.  Mallory  &  Co 

Plant  Line 

N.  American  M.  S.  S.  Co. 

W.  P.  Clyde  &  Co 

Ward  line 

American  Line 


Boston  Line 

L.  <&  N.  R.  R.  Co 


Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co 

Red  DLine 

Pacific  coaster 

N.Y.&P'toRicoS.S.Co. 
Old  Dominion  8.  S.  Co.. 

Pacific  Coast  Co 

Sound  or  bay  boat 

Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co. . . 

do 

American  Line 

do 

Alaska  Commeroial  Co. . 

Pacific  M.S.S.CO 

do 

do 

C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co 

Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co 

W.P.Clyde&Co 

Ward  Line 

W.P.Clyde<feCo 

Ward  Line 

Boston  &  Phila.  S.  S.  Co. . 


Mobile 

Ya.<&  Carol.  Chemical  Co 

Ocean  S.S.  Co 

Oreg:on  R.  &  Nav.  Co 

Mobile 


Pacific  Whaling  Co 

Ward  Line , 

Oregon  R.  <&  Nav.  Co 

Saginaw  S.  S.  Co 


Pacific  Coast  Co 

Miller.Bull  &  Knowlton. 
Ward  Line 


3,019 

1,741 
1.554 
2,488 

2,788 

2,783 
1,440 
2,680 
2,599 

1,637 

2,895 
10,674 

2,735 
1,535 

3,367 
1,611 
2,837 
1,822 
3,496 
10,668 

1,683 
1,696 

3,528 
2,520 
1,264 
3,503 
3,078 
2,728 
2,906 
2,354 
1,993 
11,629 
11,629 
2,144 
2,075 
2,060 
2,076 
2,839 
2,416 
1,884 
4,033 
2,556 
2,729 
1,595 

2,801 
1,836 
2,677 
3,069 
2,157 

1,598 
4,116 
3,069 
2,896 

2,562 
2,456 
3,525 


Built 


Sunderland,  Eng- 
land. 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

do 

Sunderland,  Eng- 
land. 

Chester,  Pa 


do 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del . . 

Hamburg,   Qer- 
many. 

Wilmington,  Del.. 

Clvdebank,  Scot- 
land. 

Chester,  Pa 

Newport  News, 
Va. 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia.  Pa . 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Leith,  Scotland... 

Che8ter,Pa 

Clvdebank,  Scot- 
land. 

Wilmington,  Del . 

West  HarUepool, 
England. 

San  Francisco,Cal. 

Philadelphia.  Pa . 

San  Francisco.Cal. 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Chester,  Pa 

Bath,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

do 

San  Francisco,Cal. 

Chester,  Pa 

do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

Barrow,  England . 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia.  Pa . 

Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del., 
land. 

Sunderland,  Eng- 

Wilmington,Del-. 

Chester,  Pa 

do 

Sunderland,  Eng- 
land. 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Chester,  Pa 

do 

West  Hartlepool, 
England. 

Che8ter,Pa 

Bath,Me 

Chester,  Pa 


Year. 


1891 

1897 
1896 
1887 

1896 

1896 
1888 
1882 
1899 

1880 

1892 
1888 

1880 
1895 

1887 
1887 
1883 
1885 
1889 
1889 

1887 
1888 

1892 
1885 
1888 
1899 
1897 
1882 
1892 
1882 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1898 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1881 
1884 
1883 
1890 
1886 
1884 
1883 

1890 
1898 
1882 
1881 
1888 

1882 
1890 
1881 
1887 

1881 
1898 
1890 


Home  port 


New  York. 

Do. 
Philadelphia. 
San  Francisco. 

New    London, 
Conn. 
Do. 
New  York. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York. 

Providence,  R.  L 
New  York. 

Do. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York. 
New  Haven,Conn. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

New  York. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  Haveu,Conn. 
New  York. 
Eastport,  Me. 
New  York. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mobile,  Ala. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Savannah,  Q«L 
New  York, 
obile,  Ala. 

San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total  gross  register  tonnage,  399,425. 


TUANSPORTATION. 


DUailfd  anaiygu  of  daiudltn 


II  BDbiddy  with  United  BUles  Got 


e.98,113,eoutidei 


ra  Mallory  Xi  DC,  Ng  w  YoVli , 
P.  Clyde  4  C( 


B.cautvieeBte&mcnol  UerchanU 


d  Miners' Treaaportali 111 


„ii  P«clBc  Co.  CO»«twlB*  Bteftmere,  New  York,  New  O 
.  Dominion  Steamihtp  Co.  coaMnbe,  New  York,  Ches 

ladelphla  coutirlw  itouDen 

rani  Uae, New  York  and  Cuba  Kail  BieomshlpCo... 
mahip  Co..  coastwise  Meamera,  New  York  loBoalon., 

ameis.  Florida  to  Cuba.  BoaUm,  Halifu 

in  lo  SaTBuniili 

failSIeamshlpCo.ul 


lastwlie  eteanm , . 


Total  deductloi 
LeATln^  aa  aollable  e 


.  119.040 


A.O.  Ropea 

A.J.  Puller 

AbDer  Coburn . . 


Arthur  Bewail 

Bangulore 

BenlamlD  F.  Packard  . . 

Beriln 

Cliarlea  E.  Moody 


Clarence  8.  BemenI 

Commodore  T.H.Allen  .. 

Cynu  Wakefleld 

Mrlso 

E-RButUm 

Edward  8ewell 

Emily  Reed 

Emily  r.  Whitney 

BiBklae  H.  Phelpa 

Oeoige  Curtis. . . 


Roble,. 

Henry  Falling 

Henry  VillHrd.... 
HenreB.  Hyde... 


f'.  Chapn 


BamBkolOeld.Zd... 


'hlppgbnrg.Me 

latt.Me 

lock  ton,  England  .. 

'Mppsburg.iie 


Pblladelplila.Pa.. 

Richmond.Me 

Thomaiiton,  Me 

Bath,  Me 


Waldoboro.Me.. 

fioalon.Maffi 

Bath.  Me 

Waldoboni.Ma.. 


Port  U1r>«ow.  Scotland. . . 


Glaavow. 
Newbary 


Dumbarton.  Scotland . . 

Thomaston,  Me 

Keiinebunk,  He 

Bath.  Me 

Rockport,  Me 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


New  York,  K.Y. 


Philadelphia,  lit. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  York,  N.Y'. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  York,  N.V. 
Bath,  Me. 
"     w  Yort.N.Y. 


Tbomailon,  Me. 
";wYork,N.  Y. 
.  n  Franeisoo.  Cal. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Port  Tow  nsend.  Wash. 
"  K  York,  N.  Y. 
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B. — List  ofaU  merchant  sailing  vessels  of  1^000  tons  gross  reaister  or  over,  and  under  i^  years 
ofojge,  haUingfrom  AtkmtiCj  Pacific,  or  OtUf  ports  of  the  United  States — Continued. 


SHIPS— Continued. 


No. 


46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 


Name. 


Suaquehanna 

Taooma 

Tillie  E.  Starbuck 
W.  P.  Babcock  . . . 
William  H  Macy. 
William  H.  Smith 
William  J.  Botch. 

Total 


QroBS 
ton- 
nage. 


2,744 
1,788 
2,025 
2,130 
2,202 
1,978 
1,717 


111,4SS 


Built 


Bath,  Me.... 

do 

Chester,  Pa. . . 
Bath,  Me.... 
Bockport,  Me 
Bath,  Me.... 
do 


Year. 


1891 
1881 
188S 
1882 
1888 
1883 
1881 


Home  port 


Bath.Me. 

San  Franciflco,  Cal. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
Bockport,  Me. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  Bedford,  Uam. 


Note.— The  foregoing  52  ships,  aggregating  111,433  tons  gross  register,  are  assumed  to  be  all  suitable 
for  trans-Oceanic  trade. 

C— BABKS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Abby  Palmer 

Adam  W.Spies 

Adolph  Obrig. 

Benjamin  F.  Hunt,  Jr. 
Francis  8.  Hampshire 

Holliswood 

James  W.  Elwell  a . . . . 

Matanzas 

Olympic 

Pactolus 

St.  James 

St  Katherine 

Saranac 

Wilna 

Total 


1,943 
1,235 
1,448 
1.258 
1,079 
1,141 
1,192 
1,028 
1,469 
1,673 
1,578 
1,263 
1,060 
1,483 


18,870 


Dumbarton,  Scotland 
Newburyport,  Mass. . . 

Camden,  Me 

Newburyport,  Mass. . . 

Richmond,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kennebunk,  Me 

Freeport,Me 


1898 
1884 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1893 
1892 
1889 
1892 
1892 
1883 
1890 
1880 
1883 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,N.Y. 

Do. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Do. 
New  York, N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


a  Barkeutine. 

Note.- The  foregoing  14  barks,  aggregating  18,870  tons  gross  register,  are  assumed  to  be  all  suitable 
for  trans-Oceanic  trade. 


D.— SCHOONERS. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

26 
27 


Name. 


Alice  £.  Clark 

Alice  M.  Colbum 

Alicia  B.  Crosby 

Alma  £.  A.  Holmes 

Anna  Murray 

Augustus  Hunt 

Augustus  Welt 

Bayard  Barnes 

Benjamin  A.  Van  Brunt 

Benjamin  F.  Poole 

Blanche  H.  King 

C.S.Glidden 

Cassie  F.  Bronson 

Charles  Davenport 

Charles  A.  Campbell — 
Charles  L.  Davenport. . . 

Charles  P.  Notman 

Clara  A.  Donnell 

D.H.  Rivers 

David  P.Davis 

Eagle  Wing 

Edith  Oloott 

Edward  E.Briry 

Edward  J.  Berwind 

Edwin  R.  Hunt 

Eva  B.  Douglass 

Fanny  CBowen 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


1,621 
1,603 
1,118 
1,208 
1,534 
1,200 
1,221 
1,005 
1,191 
1,155 
1,156 
1,245 
1,124 
1,297 
1,576 
1,032 
1,518 
1,177 
1,072 
1,231 
1,282 
1,194 
1,613 
1,141 
1,132 
1,093 
1,007 


Built 


Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

Camden,  Me 

do 

Bath,  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

New  London,  Conn. . 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 

—  .do 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath.Me 

Kennebuukport,  Me. 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Camden,N.J 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 


Year. 


1898 
1896 
1889 
1896 
1889 
1882 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1886 
1888 
1898 
1886 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1894 
1889 
1890 
1893 
1891 
1890 
1896 
1894 
1892 
1886 
1891 


Home  port 


Portland,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 
Portland,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Providence,  R.I. 
New  York, N.Y. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
New  York, N.Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  York, N.Y. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 

Do. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Bath,Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
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List  of  all  merchant  yailing  vessels  of  1^000  tons  gross  register  or  over,  and  under  90  years  of 
agCj  hailing  from  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or  OtUf  ports  of  the  United  States — Continued. 


D.— SCHOONERS— Continued. 


No. 


28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
34 
86 
86 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 


Name. 


Frances  M 

Frank  A.  Palmer 

George  Bailey 

George  A.  McFadden . . . 
General  £.  S.  Greeley  . . . 

George  E.  Walcott 

George  M.  Grant 

George  P.  Davenport . . . 

Gov.  Ames 

Grade  D.  Buchanan 

Hattie  P.  Simpson 

Henry  J.  Smith 

Henry  O.  Barrett 

Henry  8.  Little 

Henry  W.  Cramp 

Horace  W.  Macomber. . . 

Inca 

Independent 

J.  Holmes  Birdsall 

James  W.Fitch 

JohnTwohy 

John  B.  Manning 

John  B.  Prescott 

John  F.Randall 

Katherine  D.  Perry 

Lewis  H.  Goward 

Lizzie  H.  Brayton 

Lucinda  Sutton 

LucT  H.  Russell 

Lydla  M.  Deering 

Lyman  M.  Law 

M.  D.  Creasy 

Maiguerl  te 

ManaO.  Teel 

Maijory  Brown 

Mary  Manning 

Mary  £.  Palmer 

Mary  E.  H.  G.  Dow 

Mary  Adelaide  Randall 

Mary  T.  Quinby 

Massasoit 

Monhec^n 

Mount  Hope 

Nathaniel  T.  Palmer . . . 

O.  H.  Brown 

Percy  Birdsall 

Rachel  W.  Stevens 

S.P.  Blackburn 

Sagamore 

Sarah  C.  Ropes 

Sarah  W.  Lawrence 

Stella  B.  Kaplan 

Three  Marys 

Viking 

W.Wallace  Ward 

Wesley  M.Oler 

William  B.  Palmer 

William  C.  Tanner 

Willi  mH.ClIffoixi 

William  J.  Upset 

wmiamK.Park 


Total 115,101 


Gross 

ton- 

nage. 

1.228 

2, 

014 

245 

070 

806 

558 

251 

461 

778 

140 

295 

108 

807 

096 

629 

050 

014 

.157 

520 

120 

019 

190 

454 

643 

125 

191 

126 

486 

166 

224 

300 

114 

553 

125 

210 

233 

526 

264 

166 

172 

877 

030 

105 

441 

051 

127 

211 

756 

415 

135 

369 

078 

151 

017 

245 

061 

805 

033 

593 

026 

252 

115, 

1 

101 

Built. 


,Me. 


Phil 
Bath;  Me 

do , 

do 

Westhaven,  Conn 

Bath.  Me 

Westhaven,  Conn 

Bath,  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Oimden,  Me 

New  bury  port,  Mass. . 
Port  Blakeley,  Wash. 

Bath.  Me 

Camden,  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Newburyi)ort,  Mass . 
Wilmington, Del .... 

Camden,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Camden,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do , 

Weathaven,  Conn  . . . 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Westhaven,  Conn . . . 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Newburyport,  Mass . 
Wilmington,  Del . . . . 

Camden,  Me , 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Rockland,  Me 

Camden,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Wilmington,  Del.... 

Bath,Me 

do 

Kennebunk,  Me 

Bath,Me 

Wolf  River,  Miss 

Bath,Me 

do. 

do 

Westhaven,  Conn 

Bath,Me 

do 

do 

do 

Camden,  N.  J 

.do 


Year. 


1896 
1897 
1890 
1888 
1894 
1890 
1889 
1891 
1888 
1888 
1891 
1890 
1899 
1889 
1896 
1890 
1896 
1891 
1894 
1890 
1891 
1899 
1899 
1891 
1891 
1895 
1891 
1891 
1887 
1889 
1890 
1899 
1889 
1890 
1889 
1894 
1895 
1894 
1891 
1899 
1889 
1890 
1887 
1899 
1889 
1890 
1898 
1896 
1891 
1891 
1886 
1891 
1891 
>1888 
1888 
1891 
1896 
1890 
1895 
1898 
1889 


Home  port. 


Bath,  Me. 

Do. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Bath^e. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Portland,  Me. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bath.  Me. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bath,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  1^. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 
Bath,Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Port  Jeffenon,  N.  Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bath,  Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Do. 
Bath,  Me. 

Do. 
Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Bath,  Me. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Do. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Bath.Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Greenpoint,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dennis,Mass. 
Bath,  Me. 

DO. 

Do. 
Someru  Point,  N.J 

Do. 


NoTB.— Of  the  foregoing  88  schooners,  aggregating  115,101  tons  gross  register,  only  12  (Nos.  7, 14 
16, 21, 29, 88, 36, 44, 52, 64, 82, 84), aggregating  16,842  tons  gross  refflster,  have  ever  made  a  trans- Atlantic 
or  tran»-Pacinc  voyage.  At  the  present  time  (October,  1899)  out  one  schooner  (No.  44)  of  the  entire 
list  is  engaged  in  transoceanic  business,  the  remainder  being  employed  in  the  coastwise  or  other 
near-by  trade,  for  which  they  were  especially  designed. 

It  is  assumed  that  only  those  schooners  of  the  above  list  which  have  made  transoceanic  voyages  are 
suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  trade. 
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O  Una,  groM  regitUr, 


Laiutfand 

St.  Andrews  . 
Taunu 

AUddiD 

Csprivi 


MathlldkM 


Admlnllhtcn... 


Fridtlot  > 


r.t;-:: 


Unlvewe..,. 
Alter 


"X": 


"X": 


"T"::.:: 


NewoBlle,  BDEland. 
Stock  ion.  Engbnd. 
Soutli  Shields,  Engluid. 
Bergen.  Norway. 
Newcastle.  Englu 
Stockton.  EnnuK 
WHtH&nleplwlJ 

Do. 
Snnderluid,  EngUnd. 

Do. 
Stock  lou,  England. 


WcalHutlepool.Enslsnd. 
Stockton.  Ent  land. 
ChrUtianta.  Norway . 
Ktock  Ion,  ^island . 


Newcaatle,  BngUnd. 
West  Hartlepool,  England. 
Stockton,  England. 
South  Shields,  England. 
Hlddlesboro,  Kngtand. 


Weat  Hartlepool.  E_^._. 
snnderland,  Eogland. 
Newcastle,  EDnaod. 
Snnderiand,  fiiglaad. 
Copenhagsn,  Denmark. 
West  Hartlepool.  Englan 
Snaderland,  England. 
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WASHrNGTON,  D.  C,  Ociober  fi,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  K.  B.  KELLEY, 

Pregideni  National  Assodalion  of  Freight  QmrnnasianerSj  member  of  the  CommiUee  <m 
Transporiation  of  the  National  Board  of  Tradtj  and  Freight  Commissioner  for  the  Trades 
League  of  PhiladelphicL 

The  commiflsion  met  at  2.20,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Phillips 
introduced  the  witness.  Mr.  N.  B.  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  having  first  duly 
affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  MalloryJ  What  is  ^our  name? — A.  N.  B.  Kelley. 

Q.   I  our  residence? — ^A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League 
of  Philadelphia,  which  is  a  corporation  of  merchants  organized  for  the  furthering  of 
the  interests  of  the  mercantile  community  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Under  the 
direction  of  that  organization  it  has  what  is  known  as  the  freignt  transportation 
bureau,  which  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  shippers  to  and  from  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia 

Q.  Are  you  connected  in  any  capacity  with  any  other  commercial  body  of  Phila- 
delphia?—A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  purpose  and  object  of  this  organization  you  have  just  men- 
tioned?— A.  The  organization  is  formed  for  the  purposes  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  business  men  of  Philadelphia  as  regards  legislation,  discrimination,  or  anything 
that  might  be  a  detriment  to  the  city  oi  Philadelphia. 

Q.  T^^ll,  now,  of  the  transportation  bureau,  particularly. — ^A.  The  transportation 
bureau  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  mediator  between  the  transportation 
companies  and  the  merchants,  members  of  the  association.  They  have  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  the  freight  commissioner  without  any  expense  other  than  membership 
in  the  organization.  We  take  up  questions  of  rates  and  claims  and  all  grievances  tiiat 
we  may  have  against  transportation  companies  or  water  lines  operating  to  and  from 
the  dtv  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  That  character  of  organization  is  not  peculiar  to  Philadelphia  alone,  is  it? — ^A. 
No;  there  are  about  25  freight  bureaus  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  They  are  in  the  principal  cities,  I  suppose? — A.  Principal  cities — Chicago,  St 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pittsbui^. 
Kansas  City,  and  a  few  other  of  the  Western  cities. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  can,  to  the  commission  your  method  of  action  when  there 
is  a  grievance  of  whicn  >[ou  merchants  have  just  cause  to  complain;  the  course  of 
procedure  that  you  follow  in  order  to  rectify  it? — A.  We  take  up  the  grievance  with 
the  railroad  company  at  fault,  and  if  it  is  a  case  of  discrimination  and  is  not  corrected, 
we  tlien  present  the  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  take  it  up 
throi^h  them.  We  are  peculiarly  situated  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  New  York  on 
one  side  of  us  and  Baltimore  on  the  other,  and  we  practically  have  only  4  trunk  lines. 
If  a  line  that  is  running  into  New  York  is  enabled  to  make  lower  rates  to  the  mer- 
chants there  than  we  can  secure  for  Philadelphia,  it  acts  as  a  discriminating  influence 
against  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  doing  business;  and  when  we  find  that  such 
is  the  case  we  take  it  up  with  the  lines  having  their  termini  in  our  city,  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  rate  which  will  put  us  on  a  parity  with  New  York.  We  do  not  ask  for 
anything  lower  than  a  rate  that  will  put  us  on  a'  parity  with  other  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  Take  for  instance,  on  grain.  We  nave  a  differential  of  2  cents  under 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  has  a  differential  of  8  cents  under  New  York,  1  cent  under 
Philadelphia.  If  we  know  that  the  tariff  is  being  maintained  on  grain  to  New 
York  and  Baltimore  we  have  no  complaint.  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  during 
the  past  year,  at  least  since  the  letter  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  rates  have  been 
better  maintained,  so  far  as  m^r  knowledge  goes,  than  the^  have  at  any  time  during 
my  connection  with  this  organization,  whicn  has  been  during  past  ^ye  years. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  rates  are  kept  more  equitable  and  without  l>eing unjustly 
discriminatory  to  any  particular  place? — A.  Yes;  I  believe,  in  other  words,  that  the 
railroad  companies  have  adhered  more  closely  to  the  published  tariff  rates.  A  lar^ 
volume  of  traffic  has  passed  through  the  various  ports.  They  have  all  received  their 
fair  share  of  it,  and  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  making  any  reductions  in  the  rates. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion,  I  judge,  from  that  remark,  that  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  traffic  there  is  less  unjust  discrimination  in  regard  to  individuals? — ^A.  Strange  to 
say,  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  been  so  in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  the  railroad  companies  have  made  greater  efforts  to  secure  business 
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when  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  traffic,  in  the  past,  than  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  business;  but,  as  I  say,  since  the  1st  of  January  I  think  they  have  adhered 
to  the  tuiff  rates,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  ascribe  that  to?  A.  Competition.  You  mean  as  to  adhering  to 
the  rates?  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  through  its  chairman,  I  believe, 
invited  the  presidents  and  managers  of  the  various  trunk  lines  to  a  conference  with 
the  idea  of  devising  some  plan  oy  which  rates  could  be  better  maintained,  and  I 
think,  as  a  result  ofthese  various  conferences  that  they  have  had  with  the  trunk  line 
officials,  great  good  has  been  accompUshed.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  of  course,  they  had  their  own  joint  traffic  associations  and 
they  were  supposed  to  maintain  the  rates  through  those  associations.  The  commis- 
sion, I  think,  felt  x>ossibly  that  by  getting  together  and  talking  the  matter  over  they 
could  come  to  some  agreement  by  which  the  rates  could  be  maintained. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  matters  of  discrimination  vou  present  them  to  the  railroads  in 
question,  transportation  companies,  and  if  they  mil  to  comply  with  what  you  believe 
to  be  a  reasonable  request  you  make  complamt  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  done  that  often? — ^A.  Not  frequently;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  done  it  recently? — ^A.  We  have  not  had  occasion  to  fp  before  the 
commission  or  to  apply^  to  the  railroads  operating  from  our  own  city  this  year.  We 
are  frequently  discrimmated  against,  not  only  by  the  railroads  but  by  shippers,  and 
we  have  one  case  now  before  tne  commission  in  which  we  think  the  discrimination 
is  caused  on  tlie  part  of  the  shipper  rather  than  the  carrier. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  yon  mean  by  that  exactly? — A.  Yes;  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  discrimination  is  falsely  billing  and 
falsely  misrepresenting  the  character  of  the  freight  shipped,  either  by  tne  shipper  or 
the  railroad  companies ;  in  this  case  it  was  the  shipper.  1  will  cite  the  case,  if  you 
like.  We  are  snippers  of  large  quantities  of  haraware  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
South.  We  have  several  of  the  largest  hardware  houses  in  the  United  States  located 
in  Philadelphia.  During  the  latter  part  of  last  year  we  found  it  was  very  difficult  to 
sell  the  Southern  merch^ts.  The  matter  was  presented  to  me  by  1  or  2  of  our  hard- 
ware houses;  and  upon  investigation  I  found  that  certain  houses  in  the  Southwest 
were  underbidding  the  Philadelphia  merchants  very  materially.  The  rates  from 
the  Southw^  to  uiese  particular  points  in  North  and  South  Carolina  ought  to  be 
about  the  same  as  from  Philadelphia.  So  far  as  we  could  leam  the  rates  were  the 
same.  But  upon  presenting  the  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
they  delegated  a  representative  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  they  found  that  cer- 
tain houses  in  Louisville  were  shipping  hardware  to  points  in  the  South  as  well  as 
the  Southwest  and  misrepresenting  to  the  railroad  companies  the  contents  of  the 
cars.  They  were  shippin^f  what  we  call  shelf  or  high-class  hardware  as  saddlery  or 
other  low-priced  commodities  of  hardware;  in  other  words,  they  were  securing  the 
benefit  of  a  sixth-class  rate  on  traffic  that  should  bear  a  first-class  rate.  Therefore, 
naturally  our  i)eople  could  not  begin  to  compete  with  them  without  they  resorted  to 
the  same  practice.  That  case,  I  think,  is  now  in  the  courts  both  in  Texas  and  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  misrepresenting  the  character  of  this  freight  to  the  railroad 
eompanies? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  done  on  a  considerable  scale  in  order  to  make  itself  felt  as  far  as 
Philadelphia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  eav  that  the  railroad  companies  were  not  cognizant  of  this 
misrepresentation? — A.  To  my  knowledge  they  were  not. 

Q.  Philadelphia  and  the  points  that  you  have  reference  to  in  this  illustration  have 
also  water  communication,  nave  they  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  that  discrimination,  occasioned  by  representing  the  freight  at  a 
fedse  classification,  amount  to  so  much  of  a  discrimination  as  to  enable  the  Western 
hardware  men  to  overcome  the  advantage  which  you  had  by  way  of  water  trans- 
portation as  well  as  land  transportation? — A.  Yes;  I  regret  to  say  that  the  water 
transportation  of  Philadelphia  coastwise  is  very  limited.  In  fact,  Philadelphia  occu- 
pies tne  position  of  only  having  one  line  between  it  and  the  South,  and  that  point 
is  Norfolt,  Va. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  below  there? — A.  We  do  not  get  below  there,  and  therefore  all 
business  for  southern  territory  must  either  go  by  way  of  Baltimore,  by  rail  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  and  thence  by  steamer,  or  go  by  steamer  from  Philadelphia 
to  Norfolk  and  thence  by  rail  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  And  the  difference  in  the 
water  rate  is  so  small  that  it  would  cut  no  figure  in  a  discrimination  of  this  kind. 
The  differentisd  would  only  be  about  5  or  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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Q.  Is  that  abuse  continued  now? — ^A.  Well,  we  think  that  that  abuse  has  tempo- 
rarily been  stopped,  because  there  has  been  no  decision  rendered  by  the  courts  as 
yet  We  tried  to  get  an  indictment  before  the  grand  jury  in  Louisville,  but  were 
unsuccessful,  and  we  are  still  investi^ting  the  matter  and  hope  to  be  able  to  punish 
those  people  there  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  whatever  the  courts  may  deter- 
mine, unaer  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  league? — A.  About  5  years. 

Q.  During  that  time,  will  you  state  whether  you  have  had  occasion  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  on  many  occasions  with  the  different  rail- 
roads in  Philadelphia? — ^A.  We  have  nad  a  number  of  grievances  a^nst  the  railroads 
during  that  time  which,  ui)on  presentation  to  the  railroad  companies,  have  been  set- 
tled satisfoctorily  to  the  merchants.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  companies  have 
protected  us  when  there  was  rate  cutting.  We  were  put  on  a  parity  witn  the  other 
dtiee. 

Q.  What  influence  did  you  brine  to  bear  to  brin^  that  about? — ^A.  Simply  by 
pointing  out  to  them  that  we  would  lose  this  business  if  we  could  not  compete  witn 
the  rat^  named  to  other  cities. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  great  maiority  of  instances  the  intervention  of  these 
leagues  in  behalf  of  the  merchants  of  the  cities  that  the  leagues  represent  are  suc- 
cessful with  the  transportation  companies  in  cases  where  there  are  abuses  of  that 
charactei^ — A.  I  think  that  the  railroad  companies,  as  a  rule,  consider  seriously  all 

anestions  that  are  broueht  to  them  by  these  various  freight  commissioners,  knowing 
[iat  they  represent  probably  the  better,  the  major  portion  of  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  particular  localitv  in  which  they  exist,  and  also  knowing  that  thejrare  familiar 
with  the  subjects  that  they  bring  before  them.  It  was  thought  some  time  a^  that 
these  organizations  were  antagonistic  to  the  railroad  companies.  I  do  not  think  the 
railroad  companies  think  so  now.  I  believe  they  think  that  they  are  a  benefit  to 
them,  because  they  very  often  prevent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  the  time  of 
their  offidids  being  taken  up  by  merchants  when  they  had  any  grievance.  This  is 
now  settled  directly  through  these  bureaus. 

Q.  You  have  mentionea  this  system  of  &ilse  classification  as  one  method  of  dis- 
crimination against  particular  localities.  Can  you  nve  an  account  of  any  other  prac- 
tice b^  which  the  mterests  of  Philadelphia  are  cuscriminated  against?— A.  Not  as 
applying  to  Philadelphia  locally. 

Q.  Well,  speaking  more  broadly,  then. — A.  I  think  there  area  number  of  discrim- 
inations on  the  part  of  carriers  that  aiEect  certain  interests,  speaking  generally. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  them? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  this  system  of  private  cars  is  a 
discrimination.  These  laige  packing  houses  have  private  cars,  and  they  are  at  an 
advanta^  over  a  competitor  who  is  compelled  to  ship  his  commodity  in  tne  railroad 
eompanies'  cars  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  railr^ul  companies  pay  them  f  of  a 
cent  a  mile  for  the  use  of  the  cars. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  come  to  that  for  a  moment.  A  private  car  is  the  result  of 
eneigy  ana  enterprise  on  the  pert  of  the  owner  of  the  private  car.  He  built  that  car 
and  put  his  capital  into  it. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  course  he  is  entitled  to  any  legitimate  benefit  that  he  can  eet  therefrom. 
Now,  where  does  the  illegitimate  benefit  come  to  him  from  the  use  of  the  private  car? 
What  is  there  in  the  system  which  prevails  now  that  gives  him  an  undue  aa vantage? — 
A.  I  think  the  discrimination  or  the  undue  advanta^  that  he  gains  is  by  reason  of 
the  high  rates  that  he  gets  for  the  use  of  that  car.  I  think  the  railroads  could  very 
well  afford  to  handle  their  cars  and  make  money  on  the  price  they  pay  them  for  the 
use  of  them. 

Q.  What  advantage  is  there  to  the  railroad  company  from  the  use  of  this  private 
car  to  justify  paying  exorbitantly  for  the  use  of  it? — ^A.  That  I  can  not  say;  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  know  only  that  the  evil  exists? — A.  I  only  know  that  the  evil  exists,  but 
why  it  exists  I  can  not  say.  As  I  say,  we  do  not  feel  the  effect  of  that  in  Philadel- 
phia as  much  probably  as  they  would  in  some  of  the  other  seaboard  cities. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  not  something  in  the  fact  that  by  giving  this  pavment  the  rail- 
road gets  more  of  the  business  of  a  particular  individual  than  it  would  otherwise 
get? — ^A.  Possibly  that  is  so;  it  may  get  an  advantage  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that,  however;  it  is  only  a  surmise? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  method  of  discrimination  that  you  know  of  that  your  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to,  not  particularly  confined  to  Philadelphia? — A.  I  personally 
can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  railroad  companies,  in  conjunction  with  tne  steam- 
ship companies,  should  make  a  lower  rate,  for  illustration,  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago 
than  is  made  in  many  instances  from  New  York  to  Qiicago  on  what  is  known  ta 
import  traffic    I  think  that  is  a  discrimination  which  operates  against  the  merchants. 
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Q.  Now,  before  you  go  any  further,  have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  discrimi- 
nations made  in  export  rates?  There  are  discriminations  made  on  both  export  and 
import  rates. — ^A.  Tne  witness  (Mr.  F.  S.  Neal)  whom  you  had  before  you  this  morn- 
ing testified  very  particularly  on  that  subject  and  I  can  only  reiterate  what  he  said. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  mightdiffer  with  him. — A.  No,  I  agree  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  then,  to  come  back  to  the  import  rates,  can  you  give  the  commission 
some  idea  of  the  average  difference  between  freights-— say  of  imports  from  Liyerpool 
to  Chicaffo  via  Philademhia  or  by  way  of  New  York,  ana  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
and  Phiuuielphia  to  Chicago? — ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  difference  now,  but  I 
could  obtain  the  figures  and  send  them  to  you. 

Q.  Well,  we  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  do  that.  It  is  a  consider- 
able difference,  is  it? — ^A.  There  is  on  some  commodities  considerable  difference;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reason  is  assigned  for  that? — A.  No;  I  do  not 

There  is  another  practice  which  prevails  amons  raiboads  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  question  of  the  American  meixihant  marine  was  brought  to  your 
attention  this  morning  by  the  witness,  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  while  our 
merchant  marine  on  the  ocean  is  very  small— in  fact  comparatively  nothing— if  the 
practice  which  is  pursued  by  the  railroad  companies  during  the  lake  season  contin- 
ues, after  a  time  we  will  lose  considerable  of  that  trafiic  also.  Strange  to  say,  the 
railroad  companies  at  the  beginninj^  of  the  opening  of  lake  traffic  usually  reduce  their 
rates  on  commodities  that  are  earned  in  large  quantities,  like  sugar  and  coal,  which 
is  the  life  of  the  lake  trade;  and  they  reduce  those  rates  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  commencing  to  take  that  traffic  away  from  the  lake  trade,  and  immediately  after 
the  lake  season  they  restore  their  rates. 

Q.  Has  not  that  oeen  characteristic  of  the  railroad  transportation  lines  wherever 
they  come  in  competition  with  water  lineei?  Is  not  that,  you  might  say,  essential? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Have  they  not  done  it  on  rivers? — A.  Wherever  they  have  water  competition 
they  usually  do  it  on  these  low-priced  commodities  that  they  are  carrying  in  compe- 
tition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  speak  of  the  competition  in  the  lake  trade  as  between 
the  railroads  and  the  water.  Do  not  the  railroads  own  their  own  lines  of  ships  on 
the  lakes? — ^A.  They  own  their  own  lines  for  carrying  general  merchandise;  that  is,  I 
can  not  say  that  they  own  them,  but  they  operate  them  in  conjunction  wim  the  rail- 
roads. But  I  am  speaking  now  of  low,  coarse  freights  that  are  carried  by  what  are 
known  as  tramp  steamers  on  the  lakes,  not  as  to  the  r^^lar  lines.  The  regular-line 
boats  do  not  carry  those  low,  coarse  freights  as  a  rule.  They  generally  try  to  get  a 
commodity  that  pays  a  higher  rate  of  freight — general  merchandise. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  carrying  coal.  Does  not  the  Lackawanna  carry  its 
own  coal? — A.  The  Lackawanna  carries  its  own  coal,  probably.  I  do  not  think  it 
carries  anything  like  the  quantity  that  is  shipped  to  the  West. 

Q.  In  tne  freight  boats  that  ship  ores,  do  they  not  get  exactly  the  same  as  the 
liners  themselves? — ^A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  support  the  other  lineei? — ^A.  Well,  the  other  lines 
are  operated,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  by  the  railroad  companies.  They  are 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  railroad  companies,  and  they  get  the  light  or  high- 
class  freight  that  pays,  where  the  tramp  boat  would  not  get  anything  of  that  kind, 
because  sue  does  not  carry  a  general  cargo.  She  carries  a  cargo  of  grain,  for  instance, 
or  a  caiigo  of  coal,  or  a  cargo  of  ore,  or  a  cargo  of  oil. 

Q.  Can  the  r^^lar  railroad  freighter  carry  at  a  greater  price  than  the  free  freighter 
can? — A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  can  she  get  a  higher  rate? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  would  be  no  way  of  carrying  it  by  lake  except  by  the  regular 
lines.  These  very  low  priced  commoaities,  I  have  just  said — ^they  would  not  like 
to  load  and  put  a  full  cargo  of  coal  with  general  merchandise. 
.  Q.  Regular  rates  are  established  on  coal,  for  instance,  at  Buffalo,  which  is  the 
greatest  coal  port  of  the  world.  The  7  or  8  trunk  lines  in  that  city,  the  lines  of  rail- 
roads, laigely  have  their  regular  lines  of  boats  which  they  use  for  their  own  traffic 
during  navigation?— A.  Yes. 

..  Q.  And  wnen  there  is  a  surplus  to  be  carried  they  bring  in  these  freight  boats, 
putting  them  on  the  same  freight  rate  as  other  long-haul  freight,  do  they  not? — ^A. 
You  mean  to  say  that  they  charter  these  outside  boats  that  do  not  belong  to  their 
linei^ 

Q.  Always. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  charter  outside  boats  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing any  low  commodities  now.  If  there  was  sufficient  traffic  west  bound  or  east 
bound  of  general  merchandise,  and  the  railroad  companies  or  water  lines  saw  it  was 
to  their  advantage  to  charter  an  extra  boat,  if  they  could  go  and  get  a  boat  at  a  price 
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that  they  thought  would  enable  them  to  make  some  profit  at  the  time,  they  would 
undoubtedly  charter  it. 

Q.  Well,  when  they  all  have  their  own  boats  in  use,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  outside  boats  get  the  current  rate,  do  they  not,  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth, 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee? — A.  They  eet  the  current  rate;  yes. 

Q.  So  that  DTactically  speaking,  when  you  mentioned  the  competition  of  the  rail- 
roads you  did  not  seem  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  railroads  own  their 
own  transportation  boats  on  the  water? — A.  But  they  do  not  own  them  all. 

Q.  I  sp^ik  of  trunk  lines.  They  own  the  water  transportation,  do  they  not? — A.  I 
think  the  statistics  will  show  3rou  that  the  percentage  of  boats  owned  by  the  railroads 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  tonnage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  are  laigely  inter- 
ested in  those  boats  in  cases  where  thev  do  not  own  the  whole  line  themselvei(? — A. 
Well,  that  I  can  not  say.  I  expect  that  they  must  have  some  interest  in  the  boats. 
I  can  only  speak  for  one  line  which  is  operated  on  the  lakes,  which  I  am  familiar 
with,  and  that  is  what  is  known  as  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company. 
Those  boats  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
and  those  boats  are  not  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)They  are  time-chartered  boats? — ^A.  No;  they  are  boats 
owned  by  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company,  which  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  corporation.  I  am  very  familiar  with  that  because  I  worked  for  that  com- 
pany and  I  Know  just  what  it  is.  Now,  they  have  probably  in  their  fleet  16  or  18 
steamers,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  use  one  of  those  boats  to  carry  a  caigo  of  coal 
to  Duluth  or  Chicago  and  exclude  other  freight,  because  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient money  in  it  for  them.  But  there  are  boate  on  the  lakes  that  are  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  full  cai^goes,  not  ^neral  cai^goes,  and  those  are  the  boats 
that  are  suTOring  as  a  resmt  of  this  competition,  or  will  suffer,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  that  kept  up  it  would 
diminish  the  number  of  boats  very  greatly;  those  independent  general  cargo  boatel? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  will  divert  the  traffic  mm  the  lakes  to  the  rail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anv  other  case  in  which  there  is  a  line  of  freight  boats  owned  by 
any  line  of  railroad  tnat  is  tributary  to  the  lakes? — A.  I  do  not  know  positively, 
altnough  I  think  the  New  York  Central  own  their  boats.  They  have  a  line.  I  think 
they  own  them.    And  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  own  theirs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  good  policy  for  a  railroad  corporation  to  own  steamboats 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  freight  on  a  line  parallel  with  their  railroads?  Do 
you  uiink  there  is  anything  against  public  policy  in  the  principle? — ^A.  Only  this, 
that  the  rates  by  water  are  not  controlled  by  the  interstate  law ;  the  rates  by  rai  1  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  and,  therefore,  a  railroad  owning  its  own  boats  misht  be  in  a  position 
to  discriminate,  whereas  by  carrying  the  freight  all  rail  it  would  be  more  apt  to  be 
shown. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  particularly  was  as  to  the  injury  that  may  result 
to  the  seneral  public  from  the  monopoly  occasioned  by  such  a  proceeding  as  that. 
In  the  first  place,  railroad  corporations  are  created,  as  a  general  rule,  for  land  trans- 
portation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  for  water  transportation;  they  are  not  authoriased,  as  a  general  rule,  except 
in  special  instances,  to  engage  in  water  transportation,  except  where  that  water  trans- 
portation is  supplementary  or  complementary  to  their  land  transportation;  but  in 
some  sections  oi  this  country  railroaa  corporations  have  deliberately  gone  to  work 
and  put  in  on  rivers — ^this,  of  course,  is  not  testimony ;  I  am  merely  living  it  as  an  illus- 
tration— competing  lines  of  steamboats  with  other  river  lines  Tor  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  those  lines  of  transportation,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  river  competition,  why,  up  go  the  rates  again? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any  such  process  as  that  going 
on  on  the  lakes? — A.  Well,  the  information  that  I  am  giving  you  now  in  that  con- 
nection is  my  own  thought.  I  have  not  any  facts  or  figures  to  give  you,  but  that  is 
the  theory  tnat  I  advance,  that  in  time  it  will  force  these  boats  oft  the  lakes,  and 
then  these  rates  will  go  up,  as  you  state.  The  same  practice  has  been  in  force  for  a 
long  time  in  the  river  and  coastwise  water  transportation. 

($.  Until  a  short  time  ago  they  carried  a  bushel  of  wheat  all  the  way  from  Duluth 
to  Buffalo,  1,000  miles,  for  a  cent  and  a  half.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  any  railroad 
doing  that  within  the  next  thousand  years? — A.  Railroad  companies  have  been  known 
to  carry  freight  at  a  loss  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  water  traffic  and  depending, 
as  I  stated  Mfore,  on  the  higher  class  commodities  to  make  their  money.  The  rau- 
roads  of  the  United  States  toKlay,  statistics  show,  only  pay  1^  per  cent  interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  invested.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  Erie  Canal.  The  railroads 
nmninff  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  can  compete  with  canal  business  on  the  Erie 
Canal  auring  the  season  of  canal  navigation,  and  they  do  do  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Carry  freight  cheaper? — A.  They  compete;  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  make  any  lower  rates. 

Q.  (By  S^ator  M allory. )  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  this  particular 
point  of  discrimioatior? — A.  I  would  like  to  say  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  pooling 
lor  several  years,  because  I  believe  that  if  such  laws  are  enacted  by  Congress  as  would 
permit  the  railroad  companies  to  pool  it  would  do  away  to  a  very  great  extent  with 
these  failures.  Competition  means  discrimination.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  commercial  community  at  large  to  permit  the  railroad  companies  to  pool,  and 
know  that  the  rates  are  uniform  and  stable,  than  it  will  be  for  them  to  go  on  as  they  are 
now,  gradually  acquiring  the  weaker  railroads  and  practically  controlling  them.  If 
they  keep  on  at  the  rate  they  are  going,  in.  a  few  years  the  railroads  of  this  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men,  and  then  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  rates  to  suit  themselves. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  say  competition  is  the  parent  of  discrimination? — 
A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  How  would  this  pooling  business  prevent  this  tendency 
to  consolidation  which  seems  to  be  in  operation  now,  not  only  in  railroads,  but  in 
almost  everything  else?  It  has  been  operating  probably  for  a  very  great  number  of 
years  in  the  case  of  railroads,  and  we  see  it  every  day.  How  would  giving  them  the 
right  to  pool  prevent  that  tendency  to  combination;  and  if  it  does  prevent  that 
tendency,  would  that  necessarily  be  a  benefit? — A.  I  believe  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
road companies  are  not  able  to  control  the  situation  has  been  the  cause  of  these 
so-called  combinations  in  railroads.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  what  led  up  to  that 
condition. 

Q.  In  other  words,  yon  think  the  weaker  railroads,  beins  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  that  violent,  fierce  competition  that  arose  out  of  these  conditions,  beoune 
exhausted,  were  driven  to  the  wall,  or  gobbled  up  b>r  and  consolidated  with  the 
stronger  ones? — A.  I  believe  in  competition,  but  in  lesitimate  competition;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  legitimate  competition  where  a  road  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  has 
to  pay  no  dividends  on  its  capital  stock  and  cuts  the  rate  to  such  a  point  that  it  compels 
a  standard  trunk  line,  like  ttie  New  York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania,  to  make  a  rate 
to  meet  the  competition.  I  do  not  think  that  is  healthy  competition.  I  think  com- 
petition where  it  is  the  markets,  the  deliveries,  and  so  on  is  all  right 

Q.  Does  your  idea  of  permitting  transportation  companies  to  make  pooling  con- 
tracts stop  at  that,  or  would  you  go  further  and  put  some  supervisory  control  over 
the  making  of  such  contracts? — A.  Undoubtedly^  I  would  want  to  see  the  contracts 
made  under  the  control  of  a  disinterested  body;  in  other  words,  I  ao^  only  in  favor  of 
pooling  under  control  and  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  idea,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  themselves,  but  they  do  not  seem,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  to 
approve  of  that.  They  do  not  want  to  be  hampered  by  having  to  submit  their  con- 
tracts to  the  approval  of  anybodjr. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  object  so  seriously  to  the 
contracts  as  to  giving  the  commission  the  power  to  fix  rates;  some  of  the  rates  at 
least. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  pooling  under  the  suoervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  its  present  powers,  or  w^ould  you  have  the 
powers  of  the  commission  enlarged  before  permitting  pooling  under  their  direction? — 
A.  I  would  like  to  see  the  commission's  powers  enlarged.  You,  in  all  probability, 
will  find  that  the  Western  people  are  opposed  to  pooling.  I  understand  you  have  a 
witness  coming  from  St.  Louis  to-morrow  who  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic 
Bureau,  and  he  undoubtedly  will  be  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Under  any  conditions? — A.  I  think  under  any  condi- 
tions. I  probablv  may  be  selfish  in  advocating  pooling.  I  advocate  pooling  because 
I  think  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  He  would  prob- 
ablv oppose  it  because  there  are  a  number  of  lines  running  into  St.  Louis,  and  he  can 
make  better  terms  on  account  of  the  competition  on  the  number  of  lines  he  has  to 
work  with.  But  I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  if  uniform  rates 
and  staple  rates  could  be  brought  about,  it  would  be  better  for  the  public. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  have  you  considered  the  question  of  classifica- 
tion as  connected  with  discrimination? — A.  I  think  classification  is  the  basis  of  the 
rate-making  power  of  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  advisability  of  having  a  uniform  system  of  classi- 
fication in  this  country? — A.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  uniform  system  of  classifica- 
tion, and  I  think  it  ought  also  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  onl}r  way  to  effect  it,  under  some  Government  agency? — A. 
You  can  readily  see  the  classification  is  really  the  rate-making  power.    A  commodity 
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is  classed  under  a  certain  head,  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  as  it  may  be.  The 
railroad  companies  make  the  classification;  the  merchants  do  not  make  it.  If  they 
make  a  commodity  second  class  that  we  think  should  be  fourth  class,  they  get  the 
second-class  rate,  and  we  have  no  means  of  securing  redress  except  by  application  to 
the  association  classification  committee,  and  if  they  do  not  grant  it  we  have  to  pay 
seoond-class  rate  on  that  commodity. 

Q.  The  making  of  a  classification  is  not  an  arbitrary  power,  but  there  is  some  rea- 
son for  that  classification? — A.  The  railroad  companies  always  have  good  reasons  for 
them.  Then  there  are  3  classifications,  Official,  Western,  and  Southwestern,  and  they 
yary.  A  commodity  in  one  classification  may  be  of  another  when  it  r^u^es  the 
territory  of  the  Western  association,  and  that,  to  the  shippers,  very  often  is  incon- 
venient. That  is  one  of  t^e  reasons  for  favoring  uniform  claaBification,  which  will 
cover  the  railroads  of  the  country,  rather  than  nave  3  classifications.  There  are 
good  reasons  why  the  classification  is  higher  in  one  territory  than  another;  the  dis- 
trict may  be  sparsely  settled. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  it  would  be  practical  for  any  central  authority,  in  view  of  all  the 
various  and  diverse  interests  and  reasons  why  classification  should  be  different,  to 
brine  them  to  a  uniform  system,  or  anything  approximating  a  uniform  svstem? — A.  I 
think  it  unght  be  done.    It  would  take  considerable  time  and  labor  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  ftofessor  Johnson.)  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  of  course,  in 
the  shipment  of  goods.  You  have  the  experience  of  the  merchants  of  j^our  associa- 
tion in  the  shipment  of  goods,  and  you,  of  course,  are  in  the  Official  classification  ter- 
ritory?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  one  uniform  classifieation  in  this  so- 
called  Official  territory,  or  whether  there  are  numerous  differences  practiced  on  the 
jMut  of  the  various  railroad  companies  that  amount  to  a  diversification  in  classifica- 
tion; whether  we  really  have  one  classification  in  that  territory  or  whether  we  have 
several? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  the  railroads  would  deliberately  permit  the 
shipper  to  classify  an  article  under  something  other  than  the  pro^r  head  it  belongs 
to  in  the  classification.  The  shippers  have  resorted  to  that  practice.  They  use  the 
classification  of  another  article. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  any  railroad  lines  maintain  for  any  portion  of  their  busi- 
ness anything  else  than  the  Official? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  adhere  to  the  Official 
classification. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  actual  disadvanta^  it  is  to  a  hardware  merchant  who 
wants  to  sell  goods  in  Denver,  a  Philadelphia  hardware  merchant,  what  disad- 
vantage it  is  that  there  are  two  classifications  that  he  has  to  use? — A.  In  making  the 
rate,  say  he  gets  a  third-class  rate  to  Chicago;  when  the  goods  reach  Chicaeo  he  gets 
a  second-class  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver;  you  can  not  nip^re  on  that  rate  from  Chi- 
cago to  Denver  unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  classification. 

Q.  Both  rates  are  published,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes.  The  publication  of  rates  is 
a  farce,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  being  a  benefit  to  the  shipper  is  concerned.  Under 
the  interstate-commerce  act  the  tariffs  are  posted  in  the  freight  station.  The  shipper 
never  goes  to  the  station;  he  sends  his  truckman.  The  only  way  the  merchant  can 
secure  the  rate  is  to  go  to  the  railroad  company.  He  goes  to  the  railroad  office,  or  to 
my  office,  and  I  secure  the  rate  for  him. 

Q.  That  is  because  the  rate  is  changed  so  frequently? — A.  No;  it  is  not  because  it 
is  chanced  so  frequently;  it  is  because  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  classification  Ques- 
tion. He  has  the  Official  classification  back  in  his  office,  and  if  he  wanted  to  fina  out 
what  some  particular  article  would  be  classified  under  he  probably  could  find  it,  and 
maybe  not.  The  easiest  way  is  to  go  to  the  railroad  and  ask  the  rate  to  Chicago  on 
haniware  or  whatever  it  miffht  be. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  With  reference  to  this  matter  of  publication  of  freight 
rates,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  rare  for  the  shipper,  say,  buyine  in  Philadelphia  from 
Denver  or  from  one  of  the  cities  in  the  South,  say  Atlanta,  to  nimself  investigate  the 
different  rates  or  different  classifications  on  different  kinds  of  goods? — A.  He  generally 
depends  on  tJie  shipper;  he  depends  on  the  shipper  giving  him  the  lowest  possible 
rate  to  the  point  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  shipp^.  Ii  it  happens  to  be  a  point 
where  there  is  water  competition,  of  course  the  rate  is  lower  by  water  than  the  rail 
rate,  and  the  usual  procedure  would  be  for  the  merchant  to  ask  him  whether  he 
wanted  his  goods  to  go  by  water  or  by  rail.  The  rate  he  generally  arranges  at  this 
end  of  the  Tine,  unless  he  gets  special  instructions.  Sometimes  the  consi^ee  will 
give  directions  to  route  the  freight  by  certain  lines  either  on  account  of  fnendship 
for  the  agent  who  happens  to  be  in  that  city  or  on  account  of  his  getting  a  concession 
from  one  of  the  competing  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Considering  that  the  sum  paid  for  freight  in  this  country  is 
greater  than  all  the  taxes,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  putting  a  tremendous  respon- 
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ability,  a  very  sreat  power,  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe  CommiaBion  to 
fix  the  rate^— A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  the  people  to  intrust  such  a  vast  power  to, 
say,  5 men?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason:  the  cooiplexion  of  the  com- 
mission is  constantly  changing,  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  5 
men  to  make  lates  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  When  I  said  that  I  wanted 
to  have  poolins  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  I  wanted  them  to  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  rates  also. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  State  in  the  Union  which  makes  it  the  part  of  the  railroad 
commissioner  to  fix  rates? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  Texas  does.  Texas  and 
Missouri,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Would  the  power  of  fixing  the  rate,  in  your  judgment, 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  say,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
State  in  the  Union? — A.  I  do  not  think  1  would  like  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  in 
doubt  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  do  you  make  any  distinction  between  the  fixing 
of  rates  as  an  initiatory  process  and  the  fixing  of  rates  in  a  revisionary  wav,  when 
you  condenm  the  power?  For  instance,  when  you  spoke  against  the  aavisaoility  of 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  rates,  did  you  have  in  mind 
the  prescribing  of  a  general  schedule  of  rates  or  power  to  revise  rates  that  have  been 
promulgated  by  private  authority? — ^A.  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  the  idea  that 
the  pooling  contracts  be  submitted  to  a  commission,  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  tiiey 
seemed  unreasonable,  they  could  be  carried  to  the  courts. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  pooling,  on  rate  makine,  do  jou  make  any  dif- 
ference between  the  first  process  of  creating  and  the  power  of  revision? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  two  functions  are  very  different? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  quite  understand  your  question. 

Q.  One  way  of  fixing  the  rates  would  be  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  go  to  work  and  get  out  a  schedule  of  rates,  and  promulgate  it,  and  compel  the  rail- 
roads to  observe  that  schedule;  another  way  would  be  to  allow  each  railroad  to  make 
its  schedule,  and  each  combination  of  companies,  and  put  them  in  force,  subject  to 
the  revisionary  power  of  the  National  Government.  Now,  would  you  oppose  the 
one  the  same  as  the  other? — A.  I  would  prefer  the  latter. 

Q,  Would  you  oppose  the  latter? — A.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  what  the 
scope  of  the  power  of  the  commission  might  be. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  latter  power  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  desires  subject  to  the  superior  power  of  the  courts — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  As  I  understand,  ^our  idea  is  that  this  power  should 
be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  approving  or 
disapproving  contracts  entered  into  regarding  the  transportation  of  freignt  b^  cor- 
porations; that  power  should  be  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
approve  or  disapprove  them.  If  they  disapprove  them,  then  it  should  be  taken  to  a 
juaicial  body  or  court,  and  ultimately  determined  by  the  action  of  that  appellate 
body?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  ordinary  judge  of  a  United  States  district  court  or  circuit 
court  is  better  Qualified  to  determine  what  should  be  a  reasonable  or  just  rate  than 
a  commission  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whose  members  have  been 
devoting  years  to  the  study- ot  this  question? — A.  I  was  referring  more  particularly 
to  some  specific  rate  that  might  be  named  that  might  be  unreasonable.  There  is  or 
there  was  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  to  the  effect  that  any  2  or  3  railroads  that  choose 
to  go  into  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  traffic  and  earnings  may  do  so, 
but  they  must  submit  that  contract  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  if 
there  are  any  rates  that  are  too  high,  according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, they  have  the  right  to  order  a  reduction;  and  if  the  railroads  do  not  agree  to 
that,  they  can  take  it  to  the  courts. 

Q.  To  come  to  the  practical  point,  the  method  by  which  this  can  be  done:  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  a  single  jud^  who  has  never  had  any  business  of  that  kind 
before  him,  no  mmiliarity  with  railroad  matters,  is  better  qualified  to  determine  as 
to  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  a  rate  than  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  men  specially  selected  with  reference  to  their  adapta- 
bility for  the  purpose? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  1  would  not  like  to  say 
what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  proper  thin^  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  stated  you  were  m  favor  of  the  enlarging  of  the  powers 
of  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  now  you  sav  you  are  opposed  to  them 
filing  the  rates  or  revising  the  rates.  In  what  way  would  you  have  their  powers 
enlarged? — A.  I  think  it  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission if  they  were  permitted  to  veto  rates,  such  rates  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
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in  force  until  decided  by  the  judicial  bodv.  I  do  not  think  the  merchant  would  suffer 
by  reason  of  the  rates  not  being  enforced,.  That  would  certainly  enlarge  the  powers. 
jLnd  there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  they  might  be  enlarged.  From  the 
national  board  of  trade  petition  after  petition  has  sone  to  Congress  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cbmmission.  I  am  not  prepared 
just  at  this  time  to  state  how  the  commission's  powers  should  be  enlaiged,  but  that 
IS  all  on  record. 

Q.  Would  not  the  vital  matter  of  enlarging  the  x)owers  come  down  to  the  question 
of  rateei? — A.  That  is  one  way,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  they 
could  be  given  authority  that  would  be  of  importance  to  the  commercial  community. 
I  have  some  resolutions  here,  presented  by  the  national  board  of  trade  to  Congress, 
on  that  subject,  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  Jeave  with  the  conuniasion,  covering  the 
last  3  or  4  years. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Could  you  g[ive  us  in  a  few  words*  an  account  of  the 
purpose  and  activity  of  the  iMational  Association  of  Freight  Shippers? — A.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  matters  r^sarding  methods  of  transportation,  and  in  the 
event  oiany  matters  of  a  national  character  that  can  be  presented  to  Congress,  we 
frame  resolutions  and  send  them  to  Congress.  For  instance,  we  have  alr^y  pre- 
sented resolutions  on  uniform  classification  and  on  the  antiscalping  laws  and  a  number 
of  other  subjects.  It  is  about  on  the  same  order,  so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned, 
as  the  National  Board  of  Trade.    We  only  take  up  national  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  or  against  scalping — these  resolutions 
presented  to  Con^^resi^ — ^A.  We  are  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Could  you  give  some  reasons  to  the  commission  why  your  association  takes 
this  position  as  regards  scalping? — A.  We  think  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  trav- 
eling public  that  this  practice  diould  not  be  permitted.  We  think  if  we  do  not  have 
scalping,  in  all  probability  we  can  get  lower  passenger  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe,  also,  you  will  get  lower  passenger  rates  if 
the  syst^  of  free  passes  is  abolished? — ^A.  That  is  a  question  I  do  not  know  much 
about    It  is  a  passenger  question. 

Q.  Do  you  not  suppose  they  affect  the  rates  more  than  the  scalping  question? — A. 
I  understand  it  is  a  very  serious  evil,  but  I  understand  the  roads  are  trymg  to  abolish 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  to  go  to 
Congress  for  a  law  abolishing  all  passes  than  to  abolish  the  brokei^ — A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  passenger  end  of  it  at  all;  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  evil  exists. 

Q^  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  are  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Freight  Shippers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  an  office  as  president  where  you  conduct  business? — A.  We  meet 
once  a  year  in  Washington. 

Q.  Your  activity  is  practically  confined  to  the  period  of  your  convention? — ^A. 
Yes.  We  have  an  executive  committee.  When  any  important  matter  takes  place 
duringthe  year,  we  call  the  executive  committee  together  and  act  on  it 

Q.  This  national  oiganization,  in  fiftct,  enters  complaint  as  a  national  association, 
in  case  of  a  complaint?— A.  Yes,  as  a  national  association. 

Q.  As  in  the  case  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade?-^ 
A.  They  do  not  do  so. 

Q.  ^ey  are  a  committee  for  recommending? — A.  Yes;  that  is  all. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  7 ^  1899, 
TE8TIM0HY  OF  MB.  A.  J.  VANLAHSINOHAM/ 

Commissioner  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  A.  J.  Vanland- 
ingham.  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  iollows: 

Q.   (Bv  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  A.  J.  Vanlandingham. 

Q.  Wnere  do  you  reside? — A.  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  What  is  your  businesel? — ^A.  Commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Trafiic  Bureau. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  your  duties  are  in  connection  with  that  office? — A. 
The  St  Louis  Traffic  Bureau  is  an  organization  of  the  St  Louis  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers, having  about  2,200  members.    The  object  of  the  bureau  is  to  secure  to 

1  Since  deceased. 
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St.  Louis  fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  transportation  into  and  out  of  St.  Louis,  aa 
oompM^  with  other  cities,  in  order  that  our  merchants  and  manu&cturers  may  be 
able  to  meet  the  competition  in  what  we  consider  St  Louis  territory,  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  other  cities. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  traffic  association  been  in  existence? — A.  Thepresent  organ- 
ization has  been  in  existence  two  years  and  a  half.  The  St.  Louis  Traffic  Association, 
which  was  its  predecessor,  was  organized  in  1890. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  cause  that  led  to  its  omnization? — ^A.  It  was  indi- 
rectly organized  by  reason  of  a  similar  oraanization  at  Kansas  City,  of  which  I  was 
commissioner.  It  was  directly  organized  for  the  purpose  of  removing  discrimination 
that  was  supposed  to  exist  ana  did  exist  as  against  the  city  of  St.  Louis  as  compared 
with  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

Q.  Has  it  been  efficacious  in  removing  any  discrimination? — ^A.  I  think  so.  They 
think  well  enough  of  it  to  pay  about  $15,000  a  year  for  its  maintenance. 

Q.  Illustrate  as  briefly  as  you  can,  but  covering  as  much  of  the  matter  as  you  can, 
the  character  of  the  principu  discriminations  which  led  to  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants  of  St.  Louis. — A.  I  do  not  understand. 

Q.  What  was  the  method  or  character  or  form  of  discrimination  practiced  against 
St.  Louis? — A.  Of  course  the  ^neral  practice  was  one  of  tariff  rates.  Wherever  the 
St.  Louis  merchant  had  an  inside  rate,  if  there  was  any,  he  kept  it  to  himself,  a  relate 
or  lower  rate  than  the  published  tariff.  My  office  never  takes  any  cognizance  of  a 
proposition  where  a  St.  Louis  man  is  supposed  to  have  a  rate  different  from  the  pub- 
lished tariff.  If  it  is  a  Chicago  or  a  Kansas  City  man,  we  investigate.  Consequently 
as  to  rates  of  that  kind  we  wQl  not  make  any  investigation  as  to  any  complaints  that 
may  be  made  as  against  St.  Louis.  Rates  generally  have  been  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lished tariff  during  the  year  1899.  There  were  fewer  rates  maintained  in  1898  than 
at  any  time  within  my  knowledge  of  the  railroad  business,  and  I  have  been  in  the 
railrcNEul  business  for  28  years. 

Q.  In  what  form  were  these  discriminations? — A.  In  every  method  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cut  a  rate. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  illustration? — ^A.  One  method  is  the  payment  of  commis- 
sions to  secure  business. 

Q.  Payment  of  commissions  to  merchantct? — A.  Payment  of  commissions  to  mer- 
chants. Of  course  you  understand  in  this  testimony  my  testimonv  on  this  proposition 
is  not  testimony  tliat  could  be  taken  into  court,  because  I  do  not  know  of  these  things 
directly,  only  indirectly.  Another  method  is  by  dii*ect  rebates — that  is,  simply  so 
much  off  the  tariff.  Another  method  is  by  allowing  a  larger  proportion  to  one  line 
as  its  division  of  the  rate  than  the  r^ular  division,  that  proportion  being  paid  to  the 
shipper  to  secure  his  business.  Another  method  is  by  what  you  might  say  is  a  manip- 
ulation of  rates,  changing  the  destination  in  transit  to  a  basis  that  will  make  a  lower 
proportion.  As  an  illustration,  the  rate  on  grain  for  export  from  Kansas  City  or  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago  has  been  3.2  cents  lower  per  hundred  pounds  than  when 
for  local  consumption.  The  consequence  has  been,  and  proved  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  that  all  the  grain  moved  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Chicago  has  been  going  into  Chicago  on  the  basis  of  the  through  rate — ^that  is,  billed 
to  Chicago  for  export.  It  goes  into  the  Chicago  elevator  and  it  may  jzo  out  to  New 
England.  This  is  a  general  proposition.  It  goes  into  an  elevator  in  Chicago  and  it 
may  go  out  by  rail.  If  it  does  it  goes  out  at  80  per  cent  of  the  published  Chicago 
export  rate;  if  it  goes  for  export,  80  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rate,  less  3 
cents.  We  will  say  the  rate  was  13  cents;  3  cents  was  deducted  for  New  York  ter- 
minals, and  80  per  cent  of  the  rate  plus  this  3  cents;  8  plus  3,  or  11  cents,  was  the 
rate  and  not  13,  as  published.  It  might  eo  by  water.  It  was  shown  in  the  testimony 
that  if  it  went  by  water  no  record  was  taken  other  than  at  Buffalo.  The  water  car- 
riers of  Chicaj2:o  will  not  keep  a  record  of  destination  except  to  Buffalo.  There  it 
goes  to  the  railroads.  The  statement  **It  went  to  Chicago  for  export*'  was  a  subter- 
fuge, and  the  rate  was  cut  by  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  to  take  advantage  of  this  difference  between  export 
rates  and  rates  for  domestic  consumption,  all  that  went  through  Chicago  went  at  export 
rates? — A.  All  com  and  wheat;  it  did  not  apply  to  so  great  an  extent  on  oats;  it  did 
to  the  same  degree,  but  it  was  not  noticeable  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Q.  In  that  case,  then,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  discrimination  between  those 
shipping  from  west  of  Chicago  to  Chicago? — A.  There  was  this  discrimination:  when 
I  say  all  the  grain,  I  mean  all  the  grain  that  was  handled  by  the  freight  shippers  on 
these  roads.  There  was  also  anotner  termination  through  the  St.  Louis  gateway. 
St.  Louis  is  a  competitor  for  Western  grain.  We  were  discriminated  against  to  the 
extent  of  the  3.2  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  because  the  rate  to  Chicago  and  through 
was  3.2  cents  less  than  when  shipped  through  St.  Louis.    The  consequence  was  tne 
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grain  that  would  ordinarily  move  in  both  directions  through  both  cities  had  an  undue 
preference  to  Chicago  on  the  north  and  through  Kansas  City,  a  preference  that  was 
natural  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Gulf. 

Q.  Was  not  that  legitimately  due  to  the  lake  transportation  competition? — A.  The 
lake  competition  has  been  felt  always,  and  they  have  had  an  advantage  on  this 
ground  in  Chicago.  In  the  published  tariff  the  lake  competition  wouldnave  been 
met  through  the  St.  Louis  gateway.  The  rates  are  so  lui justed  as  to  meet  these 
situations  on  an  agreed  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  in  your  judgment,  for  the  difference  between  export  rates 
and  rates  for  domestic  consumption,  to  the  East  on  grain? — A.  At  some  periods  an 
export  rate  lower  than  an  inland  rate  is  probably  necessary.  It  has  not  been  neces- 
sary during  1898  and  1899.  Our  grain  would  have  gone  abroad  to  as  great  an  extent, 
so  far  as  the  rate  is  concerned,  if  it  had  paid  the  same  as  the  inland  rates.  The  rea- 
son it  applies  on  Western  grain  is  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  as  against  Atlantic 
ports.  AH  New  England  rates  are  based  upon  the  New  York  rate;  that  is,  the  rate 
once  given  from  Chicago  to  New  York  fixes  every  rate  from  Dubuque  on  the  north 
and  CSuro  on  the  south  to  every  point  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittfiburg. 

Q.  On  the  Atlantic? — A.  On  tne  Atlantic,  yes.  Now,  to  reduce  the  domestic  rate 
to  the  export  rate,  necessary  to  meet  the  export  rate  through  the  Gulf  ports,  would 
have  made  so  low  a  rate  that  the  railroads  did  not  feel  they  could  afford  to  do  so,  and 
consequently  they  made  this  through  arrangement  of  a  lower  proportionate  rate  for 
export  than  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it  during  1898  and  1899? — A.  None;  as  far  as  the  value 
of  the  grain  was  concerned.  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  meet  the  competition  of 
other  countries  on  wheat  but  not  on  com. 

Q.  Can  it  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition  that  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
our  product  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  difference? — A.  Yes;  when  there  is  a  large 
crop  of  wheat  in  the  Aigentine  Kepublic  or  Russia,  suflSciently  great — or  even  Indian 
wheat  sometimes — to  control  the  price,  then  to  move  for  export  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  domestic  rate,  for  the  same  reason  I  stated 
a  while  ago,  that  the  export  business  is  not  sufficient  in  volume  to  pay  to  reduce  the 
entire  domestic  product  of  the  territory  covered. 

Q.  These  differences  between  export  and  inland  rates  are  unnecessary  to-day,  are 
they  not? — A.  Yes;  I  have  the  rates  to-day  if  you  want  them. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  them. — ^A.  Using  East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  as  the 
points  for  eastbound  traffic,  the  rate  on  domestic  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and 
Baltimore,  except  on  com  and  com  products,  is  20  cents,  and  on  com  and  corn  prod- 
ucts 18  cents;  for  export,  the  rate  on  corn,  wheat,  barlejr,  and  rye  is  13i  cents  from 
East  St.  Louis.  From  Chicago  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  and  products  is  17  cents, 
and  on  com  and  com  products  15  cents;  for  export,  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  12 J 
cents,  and  on  oats  14^  cents.  To  Philadelphia,  the  rate  on  domestic,  the  same  prop- 
osition, is  21  cents  from  East  St.  Louis,  com  products  19  cents;  export,  com,  wneat, 
barley,  and  rye  14  cents,  and  oats  16  cents.  From  Chicago,  domestic  18  and  16; 
export,  13  and  15.  To  New  York,  domestic,  from  East  St.  Louis  23  and  21;  export, 
15  and  17.  From  Chicago,  for  domestic,  20  and  18;  export,  14  and  16.  That  was 
the  situation  in  effect  September  18,  1899. 

Q.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time  there  is  any  occasion  for  this  difference  as 
between  export  and  domestic? — A.  Not  so  far  as  the  shipper  is  concerned. 

Q.  Is  flour  included  in  that? — A.  I  have  a  statement  as  to  flour,  which  I  would 
like  to  put  in  as  a  whole,  with  your  permission. 

Q.  You  may  read  it. — A.  (Reading:)  **The  development  of  Gulf  ports  has 
caused  a  reduction  in  grain  rates  from  the  West  to  Atlantic  ports  and  to  Gulf  ports 
far  below  the  rate  on  grain  to  the  same  ports  for  domestic  consumption,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  rate  on  flour  and  grain  products  for  exports  has  not  be^Bn  reduced  in  the 
same  d^ree,  so  that  for  the  past  year  or  more  there  has  been  a  grave  discrimination 

X'nst  American  flour  in  favor  of  wheat.    The  difference  between  export  flour  and 
at  rates  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  effective  September  18,  1899,  is  as  follows: 


From  East  8t.  Louis,  when  from  beyond,  to— 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Boston 

Portland 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

CenU. 

CenU. 

20 

13* 

21 

14 

23 

15 

23 

15 

23 

15 

Difference 
in  favor 
of  wheat 


Cent9. 


6* 

7 

8 

8 

8 
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''The  miller  loads  the  flour,  the  grain  shipper  loads  the  wheat;  elevator  chaives on 
export  wheat  are  included  in  the  inland  rate;  seaboard  charges  are  alwajrs  included 
in  the  export  flour  rate.  Export  flour  can  be  loaded  to  the  marked  carrying  capacity 
of  the  car.  The  millers  will  gladly  accept  an  export  flour  rate  based  upon  cars  oeiDg 
loaded  to  marked  capacity  of  car.  It  was  demonstrated  in  testimony  before  the 
Literstate  Commerce  uommission  taken  June  and  July,  1899,  that  if  present  relative 
rates  between  flour  and  wheat  are  continued  our  exports  of  flour,  in  proportion  to 
exports  of  wheat,  would  be  laiigely  decreased. 

"  Exports  of  wheat  as  compared  with  flour,  5  years,  ending  December  31,  1898, 
were: 


Year. 


ISM 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 


Wheat 


Btuhdi. 
88,415,230 
76,102,704 
60,660,080 
79,562,020 
148.231,261 


Flour. 


BarrtU. 

16,850,588 

15,268^892 

14,620.864 

14,569,545 

15,849,948 


"Wheat  exports,  1898,  were  67  per  cent  greater  than  in  any  year  for  the  past  6 
years,  and  show  an  increase  over  1897  of  85  per  cent  Flour  exports  for  1898  were 
9  per  cent  less  than  1894,  and  show  an  increase  over  1897  of  but  5  per  cent  Ameri- 
can millers  claim  that  flour  exports  would  have  increased  in  the  same  degree  as 
wheat  but  for  the  discrimination  against  flour  made  by  American  railroads,  in  trans- 
porting wheat  tar  below  the  rate  chaiiged  for  transporting  flour.'' 

In  connection  with  my  testimony  I  desire  to  submit  as  oart  of  the  same  a  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  export  ana  domestic  rates,  decided 
August  7,  1899,  calling  special  attention  to  the  following  clauses  of  that  decision. 
(Reading:) 

"The  profit  to  American  millers  in  manufacturing  flour  for  export  is  from  1  to  S 
cents  per  100  pounds;  but  the  freight  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  show  a  difference  in 
fovor  of  the  English  miller  of  from  4  to  11  cents  per  100  pounds,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  such  discrimination  is  clearly  prohibitive  on  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  published  railroad  rates  on  both  wheat  and  flour  for  export  have  been  the  same 
up  to  a  recent  period,  and  the  carriers  have  exacted  such  rates  except  where  lower 
rates  on  wheat  were  induced  by  competition.  Watei  competition  on  the  Great 
Lakes  limits  rail  rates  to  the  various  ports  on  both  wheat  and  flour  during  the  navi- 
gation season,  and  to  a  degree  before  the  opening  and  aftei  the  close  of  navigation, 
and  the  published  and  actual  water  rates  on  wheat  have  been  from  2  to  4  cents  lower 
than  those  on  flour.  To  a  limited  extent  the  cost  of  service  may  be  greater  in  the 
transportation  of  export  flour  than  of  export  wheat.  The  export  rate  on  flour 
includes  delivery  on  board  ship,  while  the  rate  on  wheat  ordinarily  does  not,  and  at 
New  York  an  additional  charge  of  about  1}  cents  per  bushel  for  loading  wheat  is 
made.  Exportation  of  flour  has  steadily  increased,  but  for  the  last  6  years  the 
increase  has  not  been  marked,  and  a  decrease  is  shown  by  comparing  exports  of  1894 
with  1898." 

Rates  through  Gulf  ports  and  generally  South  Atlantic  ports  on  wheat  include 
elevation  at  seaboard  and  15  days  free  storage,  which  seems  to  have  not  been  clearly 
proven  to  the  commission. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  commission  held: 

"1.  That  public  policy  and  good  railway  policy  alike  seem  to  require  the  same  rate 
on  export  wheat  and  export  flour,  but  the  duties  of  the  commission  are  conflned  to 
administering  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  in  view  of  all  the  conditions  shown 
in  the  investigation  the  somewhat  higher  rate  on  export  flour  than  on  export  wheat 
is  not  in  violation  of  the  statute. 

'*2.  That  the  published  difference  in  rates  is  too  wide,  and  that  the  rate  on  flour 
for  export  should  not  exceed  that  upon  export  wheat  by  more  than  2  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

''3.  That  the  relations  of  rates  on  domestic  shipments  of  flour  and  wheat  are  not 
involved  in  this  decision,  as  the  export  and  domestic  freights  are  handled  under 
different  conditions." 

The  decision  was  rendered  on  August  7,  sixty  days  ago.  An  advance  has  been 
made  on  both  grain  and  flour  rates,  east  bound,  since  that  date,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  railroads  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  commission,  and  so  far 
no  railroad  has  signifled  its  intention  to  obey  the  order,  and  under  the  present  law  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  lesal  process  by  which  the  millers  or  the  Interstate  Commission 
can  enforce  the  railroads  to  obey  it 
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The  United  States  has  from  the  beginning  fostered  American  industries  in  assessing 
its  import  daties,  and  if  there  is  any  law  that  can  be  enacted  that  will  prevent  the 
discrimination  of  American  ralhroads  against  American  millers,  in  relative  rates  on 
wheat  and  flour  for  export,  it  will  in  my  opinion  prove  valuable  to  American  indus- 
tries, to  the  wheat  producers,  and  of  genend  value  to  all  American  interests. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  reason  for  the  continuance  of  this  very  wide 
discrimination  against  floui^ — ^A.  The  answers  eiven  by  the  railroads  are  with  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  in  cost.  If  that  be  true  all  their  domestic  rates  are  wrong,  for 
all  their  domestic  rates  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missiasippi 
are  the  same  on  wheat  and  flour  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  The  same  from  Chica^  to  New  York? — ^A.  The  same  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
and  from  any  inland  point  m  New  England.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  the  flour  for 
domestic  consumption  is  not  loaded  to  the  full  marked  capacity  of  the  car.  A  carload 
of  flour  is  24,000  pounds.  The  carload  effective  the  1st  of  July  is  30,000.  For  export, 
flour  can  be  loaded  as  heavily  as  wheat,  to  the  marked  capacity  of  t^e  car.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  difference  in  inland  rates  you  must  remember  the  flour  has  idso  to  pay 
a  higher  ocean  rate,  which  the  miller  expects  to  a  certain  extent,  because  the  flour 
can  not  be  loaded  as  readily  as  wheat  in  the  steamers.  So  it  does  not  show  the  total 
discrimination  in  favor  of  wheat  as  against  flour. 

Q.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  shipment  of  flour  from  our  inland  points,  like  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  to  Europe  is  relatively  much  more  expensive  than  the  shipment  of  the 
grain  out  of  which  the  flour  is  made? — ^A.  You  mean  more  expensive  to  the  carrier? 

Q.  No;  more  expensive  to  the  shipper. — A.  Much  more  so;  yes.  It  will  average 
as  much  as  13  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  idea  as  to  what  the  effect  of  that  will  be  if  it  is  persisted  in? — A.  In 
a  conversation  witn  Governor  Stannard,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  flour  at  St.  Louis, 
he  stated  he  had  been  practically  out  of  flour  export  for  60  days,  and  if  present  con- 
ditions continued  he  would  be  out  much  longer;  that  the  millers  could  not  stand  this 
situation.  That  is  felt  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Millers'  Association  is  now  arran^- 
inff  for  a  meeting  in  Chicaeo  to  prepare  an  amendment,  a  proposed  law  on  this 
subject.    That  meeting  will  oe  held  some  time  next  month. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  rates  north  of  the  Ohio.  Does  that  include  Newport  News, 
Baltimore,  and  Norfolk? — ^A.  Yes;  it  includes  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  the  territory 
commonly  called  the  '^ official  classiflcation  territory,''  the  lower  port  of  Norfolk  up 
to  and  including  Montreal. 

Q.  Does  that  territory  include  the  Southeast;  New  Orleans,  say? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  rates  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  ports  affect  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board rates.  To  what  extent  do  they  affect  them? — A.  The  lareest  grain-producing 
States  are  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  I  believe,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  particulariy 
of  com.  The  rates  on  grain  from  Illinois  south  to  Kankakee  and  New  Orleans  at 
the  present  time  is  12  cents  per  hundred  for  export.  That  would  naturally  make  the 
rate  from  the  same  territory  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports.  The  average  difference  in 
the  ocean  rate  is  about  4^  cents  i)er  hundred;  that  is,  the  ocean  rat^  are  4}  cents 
lower  at  Atlantic  ports  than  at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  under  natural  conditions. 
Of  course,  this  varies  with  the  demand  for  tonnage.  Every  rate  from  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  up  to  the  Platte  River,  to  a  certain  extent  the  north  line  of  Nebraidca, 
is  affected  by  the  Uulf  competition;  that  is,  more  or  less  of  all  grain  that  originates 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  south  of  the  north  Nebiaska  line,  and  in  Iowa 
west  of  Des  Moines  and  south.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  leading  from 
Des  Moines  to  OmiJia,  is  affected  by  Gulf  competition,  and  all  of  Illinois  on  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central  only;  that  is,  I  mean  it  is  the  only  business  which  does  actually 
move  south  from  Illinois  that  affects  other  territory  to  a  very  great  degree.  Prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Gulf  ports,  prior  to  1889,  immeaiately  at  the  close  of  navigation  at 
Chicago,  the  rate  on  com  to  tne  eastern  seaboard  was  advanced  to  25  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  rate  I  have  just  given  you  for  export  is  considerably  less,  and  the 
rate  has  not  advanced  to  the  eastern  seaboard  within  the  last  five  years  after  the  close 
of  navigation. 

Q.  By  reason  of  Gulf  competition? — A.  By  reason  of  Gulf  competition. 

Q.  Has  that  business  through  the  Gulf  ports  increased  to  your  knowledge  during 
the  last  five  year^ — ^A.  Very  greatly,  (ralveston  has  increased  in  grain  more  than 
1,000  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  Is  the  same  relation  observed  between  the  export  rates  and  the  inland  rates 
from  these  Gulf  portfl? — A.  A  much  neater  difference.  The  rate  from  Kimsas  City 
to  Galveston  for  export  on  wheat  and  oats  is  15  cents;  on  com,  13  cents,  and  on  r)re 
and  barley,  16  cents.  The  local  rate  to  Galveston  is  37  cents,  and  to  New  Orleans  it 
Is  19  cents;  not  so  great  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  so  much  greater  discrimina- 
tion between  those  two  Gulf  ports  and  the  Atiaatic  porti^— A.  Nothing,  only  the 
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traffic  reason  that  the  railroads  do  not  consider  the  export  great  enough  to  pull  down 
their  business.    These  export  rates  are  all  published. 

Q.  How  are  the  export  rates  to  the  Gulf  fhorts  as  between  flour  and  wheat? — ^A.  The 
differences  are  not  so  great  at  the  Gulf  ports.  At  St.  Louis  they  do  not  reach  the 
Gulf  i>orts  except  occaaionally  at  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile 
are  principally  export  points  to  Cuban  ports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  route  for  export  is  Newport  News? — ^A.  Newport  News 
and  Norfolk  very  largely.  We  do  more  from  these  ports  than  others.  We  do  export 
quite  a  little  from  New  Orleans  by  way  of  barge  lines. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Tne  rates  observed  by  railroads  are  all  published 
regularly,  are  the  not? — ^A.  A  great  many  are  not  published. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  whether  the  rates  that  are  published  as  rates  of 
railroads  are  always  oraerved  in  their  dealings  with  shippers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  ever  observed,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Yes;  they  have  been  reasonably 
well  observed  this  year.  I  do  not  think,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  grain  and 
grain  products,  the  packing-house  products,  and  possibly  a  few  other  commodities  of 
large  volume,  of  that  nature  that  rates  have  been  different  from  the  published  rates 
this  year.  And  even  in  these  cases  the  discriminations  have  been  by  manipulations 
such  as  I  have  referred  to,  in  Chicago,  by  divisions  of  rates,  or  manipulations  of  that 
nature,  and  by  allowances  to  elevators.  That  is  one  of  our  worst  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that? — ^A.  One  of  the  methods  of  allowances  to  elevators  is 
where  a  certain  large  grain-producing  road  has  1  or  2  favored  firms  who  have  a  lai^ 
number  of  local  elevators  along  the  lines  of  these  roads.  Those  elevators  are  allowed 
an  elevator  allowance  of,  say,  from  one-half  to  1}  cents  a  bushel  for  gathering  this 
grain  and  shipping  it  at  such  times  as  the  railroads  can  take  care  of  it.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tne  reason  it  is  given.  I  recall  one  line  that  has  an  elevator  at  Kansas 
City  and  a  number  of  elevators  at  local  points.  The  Kansas  City  elevator  is  allowed 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  to  unload  grain  from  that  line  promptly  when  it 
comes  in  over  that  line.  When  it  comes  in  the  country  elevator  is  allowed  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  collecting  that  grain  and  holding  it  until  the  cars  can 
be  ^tten  to  these  elevators.  The  owner  of  that  elevator  is  one  of  the  largest  export- 
ers m  this  country.  He  also  has  this  opportunity  at  Chicago,  by  billing  for  export 
and  then  distributing  it  wherever  it  is  most  satisfactory.  The  rival  buyer  at  that 
station  is  soon  out  of  business,  for  he  must  sell  his  cr&iu  to  this  man. 

Q.  Why  can  he  not  build  his  own  elevators? — ^A.  He  could  build  the  elevators, 
but  he  can  not  get  the  railroad  company  to  make  allowances.  These  elevators  would 
not  make  a  reduction  to  this  firm,  for  this  Arm  did  not  have  a  contract  for  the  exclu- 
sive business  over  the  line. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  through  preference  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  that  this  particular 
elevator  man  is  enablcS  to  carry  on  his  business? — A.  It  is  through  that  that  he  is 
enabled  to  force  his  competitors  out  of  business  in  that  particular  One. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  St.  Louis  is  discriminated  against 
in  Ulyot  of  Chicago  by  this  system  of  elevators  that  you  have  been  describing? — A. 
Yes ;  St.  Louis  is  discriminated  against.  It  happens  to  be ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Chicago  is  the  only  point  that  has  this  method. 

Q.  St.  Louis  has  it  as  well? — A.  St.  Louis  has  not;  but  a  method  of  this  nature 
applies  to  a  number  of  Chicago  points.  All  points  taking  a  hundred  per  cent  rate 
are  Chioigo  points;  that  is,  a  nundred  per  cent  of  the  Chica^  and  New  York  rate. 
Those  discriminations  exist  down  as  far  as  the  St.  Louis  district,  as  Beardstown. 

Q.  Does  this  system  enable  the  Chicago  elevator  man  to  reach  out  into  the  terri- 
tory for  ^rain  and  ship  it  to  Chicago  that  would  naturally  go  to  other  grain-distrib- 
uting points  like  Omaha,  St.  Loms,  and  Kansas  City? — A.  It  enables  the  Chicago 
firms  to  control  85  per  cent,  very  nearly,  of  the  export  business  of  the  points. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  certain  portions  of  Nebraska  where  the  grain  would 
naturally  go  to  Omaha,  Chicago  operators  come  into  Nebraska  and  pay  a  cent  or  2 
cents  more  a  bushel  than  they  did  in  Iowa,  a  point  nearer  Chicago.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  that  nature? — A.  Mr.  Counselman  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission that  he  was  payins^  for  western  grain  at  the  Mississippi  River  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  more  per  bushel  Qian  the  market  price  in  Chicago — ^tor  August  com;  that  he 
was  doing  this  for  the  reason  that  he  exported  it  at  a  profit  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  he  was  able  to  do  it  because  of  this  export  rate? — A.  Not 
only  the  export  rate  but  by  the  manipulation  of  1.8  cents  per  hundred  in  the  rate 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Chicago  point — 1.8  was  elimitated  from  the 
profit  by  manipulation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Mr.  Counselman  and  his  company  are  the  owners  of  the  termi- 
nal elevators  at  Chicago  in  connection  with  Rock  Island? — A.  I  waa  going  to  say 
that  I  do  not  care  to  specify  names. 
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Q.  This  came  out  somewhat  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  subcommission 
west? — A.  There  are  4  other  firms  of  the  same  nature  in  Chicago. 

Q.  There  were  about  9  brought  out  in  the  decision  of  the  court  there;  and  does  not 
what  you  sa^  with  reference  to  this  matter  apply  to  all  terminal  elevators  in  Chi- 

T? — A.  Yes;  each  one  of  these  elevators  is  favored  by  the  same  particular  line. 
Is  it  not  true  that  these  terminal  elevators  are  owned  very  lai^lv  by  this  rail- 
road company? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true  of  the  Counselman  elevators,  and  I  suppose  of 
all  others. 

Q.  They  have  the  favors  that  are  granted? — A.  Yes;  he  rents  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Just  a  question  or  two  further  on  another  subject,  and  that 
is  in  regard  to  these  differences  m  freight  rates  on  wheat  and  flour.  I  think  you 
have  testified  that  the  difference  the  railroads  have  been  chaiging  has  ranged  from 
4  to  11  cents,  have  you  not? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Could  you  state  from  what  point  of  those  elevators  this  difference  is  made? — 
A.  Well,  that  4  to  11  cents  was  brought  out  in  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Those  tariffs  were  then  in  effect.  The  tariffs  were  all  changed  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  The^  have  been  changed  twice  since  that  hearing;  and  while  there  are 
doubtless  some  differences  made,  the  miller  in  St.  Louis  who  would  buy  at  the  local 
station  in  Missouri  would  pay  the  local  rate  into  St.  Louis;  he  would  pay  1|  cents 
bridge  toll  on  his  flour,  and  then  he  would  pay  the  East  St  Louis  rate,  so  it  would 
make  11  cents.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  where  that  still  applies  on  the  lar^ 
volume  that  the  miller  actually  bu^rs.  My  quotation  was  from  the  actual  tariff  paid 
from  East  St.  Louis.  All  our  rates  in  East  St.  Louis  start  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  we  must  pay  the  bridge  toll  to  get  over. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  Minneapolis  millers  have  to  contend  against  this  discrimi- 
nation?— A.  The  Minneapolis  millers  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  had  1  i  cents  on  export 
for  domestic  flour.  That  has  been  withdrawn,  so  unless  they  have  the  same  haaiB 
through  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  through  the  ''  Soo  "  they  are  still  doing  that.  The 
Minneapolis  millers  have  an  advantage  over  the  millers  further  south;  over  districts 
that  are  not  amenable  to  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  possible  for  St.  Louis  to 
compete  with  Chicago,  owing  to  the  railroad  facilities  that  Chicago  has  in  this  con- 
nection?— A.  St.  Louis  haa  as  good  railroad  facilities  as  Chicago.  She  has  not  as  good 
water  facilities. 

Q.  These  great  terminal  elevators  are  located  in  Chicago? — A.  We  have  some 
elevators  there,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  railroad.  I  want  to  say  our  condition 
in  St.  Louis  has  been  improved  in  relation  to  Chicago  since  this  hearii^,  as  it  should 
be.  We  are  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  we  were  some  time  ago.  The  condition 
against  us  now  is  about  only  half  as  bad  as  when  this  hearing  was  had. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  vou  not  think  there  always  will  be  some  differ- 
ence in  iavor  of  Chicago,  in  view  of  its  location? — A.  There  will  be,  always,  in  view 
of  the  volume  of  tonnaee. 

Q.  It  has  a  very  decided  water  transportation  during  many  months  of  the  year, 
which  St.  Louis  has  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  complain  of  the  fact  that  the  elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  or 
do  you  complain  of  the  abuses  that  result  from  it? — A.  I  was  not  testifying  by  way 
of  complaint;  I  was  simplv  giving  the  situation  as  it  exists.  The  elevators  that  are 
not  owned  by  the  railroads — frequently  discriminations  are  just  as  great  as  where 
they  are  so  owned.  Now,  in  this  Kansas  City  proposition  that  I  gave  the  elevators 
are  owned  by  a  private  company.  The  abuse  is  in  allowing  large  shippers  such  an 
advantage  that  it  throws  the  business  naturally  to  one  or  two  firms,  who  by  agreement 
among  themselves  can  pay  their  own  prices  just  sufficiently  above  the  other  rate  to 
prevent  the  man  who  has  no  rate  from  competing  with  them.  That  is  where  the 
injury,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  the  producer,  as  well  as  to  the  man  who  tries  to  buy  against 
the  lai^e  dealer. 

Q.  Well,  along  the  lines  of  road,  for  instance,  where  the  private  companies  have 
been  building  elevators,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  good  business  proposition  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  to  build  them  in  order  to  concentrate  their  shipments  of  grain? — 
A.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  was  particularly  necessary  on  some  of  the  northern  lines 
at  the  time  they  were  built,  for  the  reason  tnat  they  could  get  no  private  companies 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  farmer  who  grows  the  grain  is  practically  compelled  to 
sell  to  the  elevators  where  they  are  owned  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  where 
they  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  and  sell  at  their  prices? — A.  1}  cents  a  bushel  is 
more  than  the  average  profit,  and  so  long  as  the  elevator  company  pays  a  little  inade 
of  that  freight  rate  it  can  pay  a  higher  price  to  the  farmer  tnan  he  can  ship  it  him- 
self for;  conseouently  he  is  practically  compelled  to  sell  to  the  man  who  has  the  rate. 

Q.  lias  the  farmer  any  redress  in  that  case? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  he  has. 
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Q.  He  is  obliged  to  sell  his  grain  to  the  elevator,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
elevator  makes  it  necessary  not  onlv  for  him  to  do  so,  but  also,  if  I  understand  the 
proposition  correctly,  affords  him  a  oetter  price  than  he  could  possibly  dispose  of  it  for 
in  any  other  manner? — A.  You  understand  that  there  are  very  few  points  where 
there  are  not  2  elevators,  or  2  shippers,  one  being  a  lai^e  shipper  and  the  other  being 
a  smaller  shipper;  or,  in  another  case,  there  are  2  shippers,  Doth  buying  trom  the 
farmer,  but  one  shipper  sells  to  the  large  dealer,  for  the  reason  that  nis  prices  are 
higher  than  anyone  s  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  one  or  a  dozen  buy? — 
A.  It  does  not  make  any  difference,  if  all  could  sell  to  this  one  firm. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  remedy  have  you  to  suggest,  if  any? — A.  I  think  I 
have  got  that  under  the  proposed  changes  in  the  interstate-commerce  act.  I  think 
I  cover  that 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  effect,  after  the  independent  buyer  baa 
been  driven  out  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  on  the  price  of  grain  to  the  uirmer? 
In  other  words,  does  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exist  now  as  existed  when  Mr. 
Counselman  bid  for  wheat,  where  there  is  no  competition  now? — A.  My  answer 
would  be  general  on  that  proposition,  that  a  buyer  will  never  pay  anything  more 
for  what  he  buys  than  he  is  compelled  to,  and  he  will  pay  just  such  a  price  as  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  business  and  to  keep  his  competitor,  who  has  no  rate,  from 
gettine  it. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  competition  is  driven  out,  does  that  condition  of  affairs  then 
exist,  that  he  pays  what  he  pleases? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  man  who  nad  grain  to  sell,  by  reason  of  his  selling  for  lower  prices. 

Q.  Then  the  farmer  can  not  expect  a  continued  higher  price  for  grain  after  the  busi- 
ness »3es  into  the  hands  of  a  single  buyei^ — A.  No;  out  tne  buyer  will  be  continually 
held  down  by  the  difference  between  nis  rate.  There  is  always  some  buyer  left  who 
would  be  in  that  territory  for  the  cut  prices  based  on  public  traffic. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  the  independent  dealer  handicapped* — A.  He  is  handicapped  to  the 
extent  that  the  elevator  owner  or  preferred  buyer  would  know  his  rate. 

Q.  If  the  independent  buyer  along  the  line  of  a  road  consigns  his  grain  to  Chicago, 
is  tliere  a  public  warehouse  that  he  can  consign  it  to  and  get  this  same  wheat? — A. 
There  are  a  laige  number  of  commission  men  and  a  number  of  public  warehouses. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  the  public  warehouses  in  Chicago  being  in  reality  private 
warehouses  that  I  am  familiar  with;  but  there  are  public  warehouses  there  to  which 
grain  can  go. 

Q.  Are  they  controlled  by  the  same  person  that  controls  the  private  warehouse!^ — 
A.  Y  as;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Then  is  there  any  danger  of  mixing  grain,  mixing  a  lower  grade  with  a  higher 
grade  to  bring  the  two  up  to  a  higher  gr£le,  that  will  give  an  advantage  to  a  private 
buyer? — A.  The  grain  that  coes  into  a  public  elevator  goes  in  there  ana  never  comes 
out  a  higher  erade  than  the  inspector  will  permit  to  ^o  through  as  the  class  of 
grain  that  is  being  inspected  out;  in  other  words,  I  think  all  grains  become  one 
j^rade;  that  is,  beconie  two  or  three  grades.  Of  course,  the  dan^r  you  speak  of  exists 
in  any  elevator.  That  is  understood.  That  is  not  a  proposition  where  I  think  the 
shipper  is  injured,  because  he  sells  his  grain  on  the  market  basis,  upon  what  it  actu- 
ally IS.  If  it  is  a  higher  grade,  we  will  say  No.  2  wheat,  the  grain  mixer  will  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it  tnan  if  it  was  a  barely  No.  2,  for  the  reason  that  he  wants  it  to 
grade  up  his  low-grade  wheat;  consequently  I  do  not  think  that  particular  proposi- 
tion is  injurious  to  the  farmer. 

Q.  Will  not  No.  2  wheat  sell  for  the  same  whether  it  weighs  58  pounds  or  whether 
it  weighs  62  pounds? — A.  No;  it  will  not  on  the  St.  Louis  market,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  willon  the  Chicago  market 

Q.  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  the  farmer.  Then,  they  may  sell  58-pound  wheat 
the  same  as  62? — A.  I  imagine  he  does.  The  high-grade  wheat  is  bought  to  bring  up 
the  low  grade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  This  evil  of  mixing  grains,  though,  would  militate  against 
the  independent  buyer,  would  it  not,  if  not  against  the  sellei? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
the  mixing  of  grain  injures  anybody  but  the  man  who  buys  the  wheat  for  use,  and 
probably  the  farmer  who  gets  no  better  price  for  his  high-^ude  wheat  than  for  poorly 
graded  Ko.  2. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  thought  the  purchaser  of  the  grain  at  a  local  sta- 
tion would  pay  a  higher  rate  for  it  if  it  was  an  extra  quality.  Tell  mt  what  the  object 
would  be  for  tne  independent  buyer  to  pay  more  for  that  grain  that  is  a  little  better, 
if  it  is  to  go  into  the  puolic  warehouse  and  come  out  just  equal  to  that  grade? — A.  Oh. 
I  either  misunderstand  your  proposition  or  you  misunderstand  my  answer.  I  had 
referred  to  the  independent  snipper  into  a  market.    There  are  grain  mixers  at  every 
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mftrket;  also  professional  mixers.  They  are  there  to  buy  this  grain  as  it  goes  on  the 
market.  They  will  buy  it  from  Armour  or  any  large  snipper  the  same  as  anybody 
else.  They  pay  for  sound  wheat  a  certain  price  under  the  is  o.  2;  say  it  is  55-pound 
wheat — some  is  as  low  as  50;  occasionally  then  they  will  pay  for  wheat  that  will 
grade  higher  than  No.  2,  which  is  60-pound — they  will  pay  higher  than  the  No.  2 
price,  as  sample  wheat.  That  grain  goes  to  the  mixing  elevator  and  is  mixed  and 
then  sold. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  this  mixing  is  done  in  the  small  elevators  at  the  country 
statiouEi? — A.  It  is  done  at  both  places,  but  usually  in  the  city.  There  is  some  mixing 
at  the  country  stations,  but  they  do  not  get  enough  variety  of  wheat,  enough  classes 
of  wheat  to  mix  at  the  country,  and  it  has  to  go  to  the  laiye  center  to  get  the  different 
varieties  to  grade  it  up  or  down.  If  the  mixing  is  to  oe  done  in  the  city  by  the 
public  elevator  man  or  the  private  elevator  man  I  can  not  see  what  the  purj^ose  or 
object  would  be  for  the  independent  or  small  buyer  to  pay  more  for  this  grain  if  it 
is  going  into  this  public  elevator  and  the  benefit'goes  to  the  man  who  does  the  mix- 
ing. The  {proposition  is  that  the  buyer  who  buys  on  the  market  pays  more  than  he 
would  for  simply  an  average  grade. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.  )  To  go  back  to  this  matter  of  private  elevators.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  there  were  no  railroad  elevators  in  St.  Louis.  You  mean  by 
that  to  say  there  are  no  elevators  that  have^these  preferences  shown  them  or  given 
them? — A.  No.  Unfortunately,  that  is  brought  about  by  local  conditions;  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  elevator  system  there. 

Q.  They  have  none  in  St.  Louis  of  that  kind?— A.  Two  of  the  railroads  are  part 
owners  of  the  Consolidated  Elevator  Company,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  A  few  years  ago  the  elevators  at  St.  Louis  were  all  consolidated  into  one 
company.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Missouri  Pacific  owned  one,  the  Burlington  one, 
and,  I  think,  the  Wabash  one.  Those  elevators  were  sold  to  this  central  company, 
and  each  seller  took  stock  in  the  central  company,  and  that  company  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  receivership  has  just  been  foreclosed  to  the  new  com- 
pany oivanized  to  take  care  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  of  giving  certain  elevators  the  preference  in  rate  on  the  pub- 
lished rates  indulged  in  generally? — A.  I  have  no  idea  that  it  has  been  indulged  m  at 
St.  Louis.    I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  that  is  tne  general  practice  now. — A.  That  is 
the  general  practice  of  moving  the  grain  through. 

Q.  So  much  so  now  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  general  in  the  grain-shipping 
business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  certain  elevators  are  gradually  getting  the  benefit? — A.  Certain  elevators 
and  certain  large  shippers. 

Q.  Certain  large  shippers? — ^A.  Most  of  these  lai^ge  shippers,  instead  of  owning 
elevators,  buy  from  the  people  that  are  located  ^ong  the  Imes,  and  in  that  case  the 
rate  is  made  through  a  manipulation. 

Q.  Now,  with  r^rd  to  the  question  of  freight  rates  in  general,  have  you  any  crit- 
icisms to  make  on  the  published  freight  rates  of  the  United  States  generally?  I  mean 
those  which  are  held  up  to  the  public.  Are  they  exorbitant? — A.  Not  generally  so; 
no.  I  do  not  think  the  rates  generally  chai^ged  in  this  country  are,  taking  the  rate 
within  itself,  exorbitant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  compare  with  the  freight  rates  on  the  Continent? — ^A. 
The  general  rates  in  this  country  are  far  lower  than  they  are  in  European  countries. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  brings  down  the  general  rate  proposition — the  length  of 
the  haul  in  this  country.  Our  local  rates  for  short  distances  are  higher  than  they 
are  in  Europe. 

Q.  The  average  rate  is  lowei^ — ^A.  The  average  rate  is  lower. 

Q.  But  the  local  rates  are  hi^hei^— A.  The  local  rates  are  higher. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  percentage  of  excess  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can local  rates? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  I  made  a  comparison  some  years  ago,  but  it 
would  be  out  of  date  now.    I  did  not  figure  up  the  per  cents  even  then. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  the  observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule 
by  the  railroads  that  you  have  intercourse  with? — A.  It  has  never  been  obeyed  in 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  eaat  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  not  been 
obeyed  since  the  Troy  decision.  Rates  through  the  Southeast  have  never  been  on  the 
basis  of  the  longand  short  haul  clause;  but  I  can  tell  you  how  they  are  made.  The  rates 
through  the  Southeast  are  made  on  a  combination  of  locals  through  to  aj  unction  point. 
For  instance,  the  rate  to  a  given  point  between  Atlanta  and  Macon,  Ga.,  will  be  the 
rate  to  Atlanta  plus  the  local  rate  out  of  Atlanta  to  that  point;  and  the  rate  to  Macon 
plus  the  rate  back  to  that  point  is  less.  Whichever  is  lower  will  be  the  local  rate  to 
tbai  point.    You  will  find  the  rates  from  all  territories  north  of  the  Ohio  Biver  and 
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east  of  the  MiaaisBippi  are  lower  to  Savaimah,  Charleston,  Jacksonville,  and  Port 
Royal  thfui  they  are  to  any  intermediate  point.  They  will  be  lower  to  Aogosta  than 
to  the  first  point  north  of  Augusta. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Why  is  it  that  the  Southeastern  section  has  always 
adhered  to  this  basing  point  system? — A.  The  local  conditions  in  the  South  are  so 
diJBterent  from  those  m  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
water  competition.  The  Southeast  has  a  coast  line  all  the  way  round  from  New 
Orleans  up  to  the  Virginias.  It  requires  a  different  classification  and  a  different 
method  ofmaking  rates.  What  its  effect  on  the  man  ata  local  station  is  I  am  unable 
to  say.  There  are  two  sides  to  that  proposition.  He  pays  the  higher  rate  on  his 
through  business,  but  the  question  is  wnetner  the  commission  or  jobbing  house  does 
not  pay  a  lower  one  than  it  would  if  all  were  brought  down  to  a  level.  Which  is 
correct  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  railroads  maintain  that  the  present  condition  is 
better  for  the  shipper  as  well  as  themselves. 

There  is  another  discrimination,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  territorv  of  the  Southeast.  The  merchandise  rates  through  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard  and  all  the  Southeast  are  lower  than  they  are  from  our  territory.  A  few 
years  ago,  after  the  rate  war,  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  division  of  the  busineas,  it  was 
found  that  the  most  of  their  business  into  that  territory  in  the  way  of  merchandise 
went  there  from  the  £^tst,  and  Uiat  most  of  the  provisions  went  there  from  Chicago 
and  across  the  Ohio  River  and  through  Memphis.  They  so  adjusted  those  rates  as 
to  force  in  a  measure  the  provisions  from  this  territory  where  they  naturallv  origi- 
nated and  force  merchandise  other  than  iron  articles  from  the  Eastern  seaboara.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  boot  and  shoe  dealers  and  general  merchants  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  merchants  m  the 
East  to  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  line  and  east  of  Kentucky.  That  matter 
has  been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  four  different  times  and  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau  and  the  Chicago  Freight 
Bureau,  and  two  of  the  cases  were  appealed  to  the  courts  and  one  of  the  cases  decided 
in  favor  of  the  complainants;  but  still  it  has  never  been  obeyed  from  that  particular 
point    That  was  the  Social  Circle  case. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  local  rates  that  pre- 
vail in  your  territory  and  in  the  Southeast  generally,  as  to  their  being  reasonable 
or  otherwise;  the  rates  that  are  not  between  terminal  points? — A.  The  local  rates  in 
Illinois  reached  by  us — that  is,  immediate  local  rates — are  governed  by  the  statute  of 
Illinois  and  are  not  unreasonably  high. 

Q.  Are  they  observed? — A.  Generally  speaking,  yes;  although  there  is  nothing  in 
the  statute  that  would  prevent  them  from  being  cut  if  competition  required  it  There 
is  a  pool  in  the  State  of  Illinois  on  these  rates  paid  there. 

Q.  Railroad  pool? — A.  Yes.  I  say  it  is  a  pool;  it  is  a  tonnage  division  business 
that  holds  up  competitive  traflSc. 

Q.  How  atx)ut  the  rates  in  this  other  section;  that  is,  in  your  jurisdiction? — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  rates  that  are  injurious.  That  is,  I  do  not  know  of  any  rates  so 
high  as  to  1)0  injunous  to  the  people.  There  are  a  ^eat  many  that  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  be  injurious,  for  the  reason  tnat  some  other  cities  have  a  lower  rate  or  a  lower 
basis,  but  whether  the  rate  within  itself  is  too  high  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Well,  relatively? — A.  Relatively  there  are  a  great  many  rates  that  are  out  of 
line. 

Q.  What  is  the  motive  for  that  discrimination? — A.  Well,  it  is  from  various  causes. 
One  of  the  causes  which  has  given  the  most  trouble  in  my  office  for  the  past  6  months 
has  been  the  desire  of  the  railroads  to  secure  business  that  did  not  legitimately  belonfi[ 
to  them.  I  had  a  condition  on  the  Missouri  River,  that  will  expire  on  the  15th  oi 
October,  whereby  rates  from  all  points  in  the  East,  beginning  with  Portland,  Me., 
on  the  north  and  Norfolk  on  the  south,  extending  as  far  west  as  Pittsburg  and  Buf- 
falo to  the  Missouri  River,  by  way  of  Galveston,  and  worked  from  Galveston  on  to 
Missouri  River  points,  as  low  as  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  same  points,  as  low  as  the 
rates  from  the  same  territory  to  St  Louis,  when  you  count  the  oridge  toll,  added  to 
our  East  St.  Louis  rate.  Tliat  is  in  a  way  to  be  remedied  now,  by  oraer  of  the  judge 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court.  The  line  that  was  making  the  rate  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  he  decided  the  rate  in  effect  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  would  be 
too  low  and  ordered  it  advanced.  If  there  had  been  no  receiver,  or  if  the  receivers 
had  not  applied  to  the  court  for  relief,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  had  any. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience  with  the  classification  of  freight? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  salient  or  distinguishing  features  of  the 
different  classifications  that  you  are  acquainted  with? — A.  There  are  3  different 
classifications  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Within  the  last  15  years 
there  were  20.    At  the  present  time  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  or  north 
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of  the  Ohio,  including  the  Vii^pnias.  takes  the  official  claasification,  and  the  territory 
weet  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  incluaing  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast,  takes  the  Western 
classification.  The  territory  south  of  tne  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  takes  the 
Southern  classification.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  a  classification  within  the  State 
established  by  the  railroad  commission.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  one  established  by 
the  commission.  Those  classifications  are  as  near  the  same  as  the  standard  classifica- 
tion in  the  territory  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  is  best;  that  is,  they 
make  a  number  of  commodity  exceptions.  The  lowest  classification,  taking  into 
consideration  the  principal  classes,  is  the  official.  They  only  have  6  classes.  The 
Western  is  much  hieher  on  general  merchandise  and  lower  on  the  products  of  the 
country.  The  Soutnem  is  very  laigely  an  anynquantity  classification,  for  the  reason 
that  I  just  gave — on  account  of  water  competition.  It  has  been  a  theory  among 
shippers  that  a  uniform  classification  was  an  absolute  necessity.  I  do  not  believe  a 
uniform  classification  without  a  great  many  commodity  exceptions  is  a  possibility. 

Q.  Why? — A.  The  territory  in  which  an  article  is  produced  in  quantities  must 
naturally  have  a  lower  rate  on  those  commodities  to  the  central  markets  than  where 
those  commodities  are  consumed  in  much  smaller  quantities,  of  course.  For  instance, 
in  your  territory,  the  southeast,  cotton  piece  goods  are  fifth-class  in  the  classification, 
in  the  third-class  of  the  official  classification,  and  the  first-class  in  the  western  classi- 
fication. In  mav  be  that  the  western  should  be  as  low  as  third,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  as  low  as  fifth.  Otherw^ise  it  would  bear  its  full  share  of  the  traffic 
burden  on  all  traffic  of  that  class  shipped  in  the  territory.  The  western  classification 
is  very  laigely  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  retail  dealer  or  jobber  for  consumption, 
while  in  the  manufacturii^  districts  it  goes  to  the  central  markets  for  redistribution. 
The  same  proposition  appRes  on  iron  articles.  Take  the  Birmingham  district — the 
freight  rate  on  iron  should  vary  with  the  price  of  pig  iron,  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  rates.  In  other  words,  as  the  price  of  pij;  iron  goes  down  the  rate  on 
pig  iron  is  reduced  to  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mississippi  River.  As  it  advances,  for 
every  dollar's  advance  there  is  an  advance  of  25  cents  m  freight  rate  until  it  reaches 
the  maximum. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  feature  observable  in  all  kinds  of  classifications;  that  is,  the 
product  in  a  particular  section  is  classified,  whether  it  be  manufactured  or  natural 
product,  lower  than  in  any  other  classification? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  say 
a  uniform  classification  established  by  any  arbitrary  order  would  be  very  injurious 
to  many  people.  In  the  Pacific-coast  traffic  there  are  nearly  fifteen  hundred  excep- 
tions to  the  classification,  brought  about  by  water  clasGdfication  around  by  the  Pacinc 
mail  and  Cape  Horn  and  other  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  any  central  bod^^  to  form  a  just  and  fair 
classification  to  both  shipper  and  producer  for  the  whole  United  States? — A.  I  do  not 
beheve  it  could  be  done  by  anybody,  unless  it  was  the  railroad  people  themselves, 
and  they  are  doins  it  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  classification  established  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and  also  by  the 
State  of  Illmois.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  that  works? — A.  The  official 
classification  of  Illinois  is  based  upon  the  western  classification,  with  the  proviso  that 
no  rate  shall  be  higher  than  that  classified  by  the  official.  In  other  woixis,  it  has  a 
low  rate,  and  applies  it  except  on  a  number  of  articles,  such  as  canned  goods,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  which  are  classified  in  one  class  lower  than  either 
claasincation  markets.  That  is  to  enable  the  jobber  in  the  State  to  distribute  through 
the  State.  The  Iowa  classification  is  the  western  classification  brought  up  from  time 
to  time  with  a  few  exceptions  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  another  trouble  in  the  way 
of  a  uniform  classification  is  the  recent  statute  rates  that  are  in  effect,  mostly  as  a 
maximum  tariff,  on  about  25  or  30  commodities,  that  are  lower  in  some  cases  than 
either  one  of  the  classifications  made. 

Q.  Is  itkere  any  observation,  in  the  making  of  classifications,  of  the  local  State 
business — ^any  consideration  of  that  brought  into  the  classification? — A.  Yes.  Now, 
the  next  meeting  of  the  western  classification  committee  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee 
next  Monday.  I  issued  a  circular  to  the  members  of  our  different  committees,  call- 
ing attention  to  that  meeting,  and  asking  if  anyone  had  any  article  that  was  wrongly 
classified  or  that  injured  them  by  the  classification  now  in  effect  At  each  of  these 
meetings  there  are  from  100  to  500  applications  for  changes.  The  argument  is  pre- 
sented as  to  the  way  they  are  needed,  one  of  the  arguments  being  the  classification 
in  other  territory.  There  is  a  blank  that  is  furnished.  If  lower  than  the  official, 
you  state  what  the  classification  is.  There  is  a  continuous  effort  to  bring  the  classi- 
fications nearer  together  by  the  railroads  themselves  wherever  it  is  possible.  The 
differences  are  not  nearlv  so  great  now  as  they,  were  2  yeaxs  ago,  or  even  a  year  aeo. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  whetner  an^^  considerable  road,  in  its  clarification,  draws  a  dis- 
tinction  between  its  local  business,  the  business  inside  of  certain  State  lines,  and 
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bttflineesthat  is  interstate  in  its  dassification? — ^A.  No;  except  where,  in  Texas,  they 
are  required  by  the  Texas  commission.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  there  are  orders  of 
the  commission,  bat  no  road  of  its  own  volition  makes  a  difference. 

Q.  If  intrastate  commerce  is  to  have  any  weight  in  existing  classifications,  woald 
it  not  be  a  very  disturb! ne  element  in  ;,he  case  of  the  establishment  of  a  classification 
by  a  central  bureau,  in  Washington,  which  could  only  deal  with  interatate  com- 
merce and  not  with  intrastate  commerce? — ^A.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  objection, 
and  it  is  a  serious  drawback  even  in  the  making  of  rates  as  it  is  now.  These  con- 
flicts between  State  and  interstate  laws  are  met  with  every  day  on  all  questions  of 
traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Glarkb.)  Concerning  the  difference  in  charges  between  local  and  other 
rates,  you  say  they  are  higher  for  the  local? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  relative  labor  cost  of  handling  local  freight  is  greater 
than  that  of  handling  through  freight? — A.  Yes;  it  costs  no  more  to  load  a  shipment 
to  cross  the  contin^it  than  it  would  to  load  it  to  go  10  miles.  It  costs  no  more  to 
unload  it  at  destination  in  either  case.  Consequently,  the  greater  the  load  the  lower 
the  proportionate  expense  of  transportation.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as 
claiming  any  serious  discrimination  on  this  proposition.  The  differences  are  great; 
whether  they  are  too  great  I  have  not  made  sumd^it  investi^tion  to  say. 

Q.  You  say  also  that  the  local  rates  in  this  country  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
Europe;  still  the  through  rates  are  lower? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  difference  accounted  for  laiigely  by  the  labor  cost? — ^A.  I  think  that 
enters  into  it  quite  extensively.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  our  methods  with 
the  European  methods  anyway,  for  their  methods  are  so  different  in  handling  traffic 
from  OUTS.  In  England  transportation  covers  store-door  delivery  in  evei^  case;  that 
is,  on  ordinary  merchandise.  They  furnish  wagon  transportation  within  the  city, 
while  with  us,  there  are  only  a  few  points  where  that  is  true,  and  even  then  only  m 
a  few  territories, 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  wages  of  the  railroad  employees  are  higher  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe? — ^A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  export 
rates  of  flour  and  wheat  If  I  understood  you,  you  testified  that  the  local  rates  by 
ndl  in  this  country  for  consumption  in  this  country  are  the  same  on  flour  and  wheat? — 
A.  In  a  great  part  of  this  country  they  are,  yes. 

Q.  But  the  export  rates  are  wiaely  aifferent,  and  you  think  that  difference  is  too 
great? — A,  Entirely  so;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  that  excess?  Is  the  difference  made 
by  the  railroad  companies  or  by  the  steamship  companiee? — A.  My  testimonv  covered 
only  the  railroad  rate  to  the  seaboard.  Thereisadiffer^ioe  still  to  be  added  growing 
out  of  the  steamship  company's  rate.  The  steamship  company  usually  charffee  more 
for  flour  than  wheat.  The  difference  in  the  inland  rate  to  the  seaboard  is  wnere  the 
discrimination  exists,  as  I  see  it,  against  the  American  miller.  The  American  miller 
will  ship  as  much  flour  in  a  car  for  export  as  the  American  wheat  shipper  will  ship 
wheat,  in  hundreds  of  pounds.  The  elevator  company  loads  the  wheat  At  Guff 
ports  and  at  some  of  the  South  Atlantic  ports  the  railroad  company  pays  the  elevator 
charges  to  get  it  aboard  steamer.  They  also  put  it  aboard  steamer  in  the  case  of  flour. 
Now,  I  can  not  see,  other  than  the  insurance  risk,  where  there  should  be  any  differ- 
ence between  flour  and  wheat  under  those  conditions.  And  I  think  the  commission's 
decision  that  2  cents  would  be  a  reasonable  difference  is  certainly  all  that  the  wheat 
shippers  should  ask,  or  all  that  the  railroad  companies  should  ask,  for  the  difference 
in  ^nsportation. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  therefore  that  the  difference,  as  made  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, is  practically  dictated  by  the  steamship  companies — A.  No;  the  difference  is 
made  because  you  can  get  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  to  move  out  almost  any  moment 
You  can  not  get  a  laige  quantity  of  flour  to  move  at  the  same  time.  Flour  moves,  a 
steady  movement,  say,  oi  from  1  to  10  and  20  cars  a  day.  You  can  go  into  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago  to-day,  and  if  you  make  a  low  enough  rate  you  can  get  a  contract  for  almost 
any  quantity  of  wheat,  but  you  can  not  do  tmt  for  almost  any  quantity  of  flour.  It 
is  a  question  of  competition  between  carriers  that  has  brought  about  this  situation. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  think  the  difference  is  excessive?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  dictates  that  excesfl?  A.  The  carrier. 

Q.  Which  carrier?— A.  The  inland  carrier. 

Q.  Why?-— A.  Wheat  and  flour,  going  east  go  very  largely  at  times  when  empty 
cars  are  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  Chicago  to  go  east  In  other  words,  it  is  to 
get  a  return  load.  The  elevator  company,  as  I  say,  has  the  grain  and  can  get  those 
cars  to  come  back  quickly.  The  flour  shipper  does  not  carry  a  very  lar^  stock  of 
flour  on  hand  and  has  to  grind  bis  flour  very  frequently  after  ne  makes  his  sales. 
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Q.  That  espknation  would  seem  to  acoonnt  for  a  reaonable  differenoei  bat  I  can 
not  see  that  it  accounts  for  an  unreasonable  difference?— A.  Well,  the  unreasonable^ 
diffoence  is  brought  about  by  the  anxiety  of  the  outside  railrod  man  to  get  busine8& 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAsauHAB.)  Is  not  there  a  reason  in  the  fact  that  the  foreign  miller 
gets  the  advantage  of  the  by-product  in  the  grinding  of  the  flour?— A.  On  the  con-' 
trary,  the  miller  on  the  other  side  gets  better  prices  for  his  by-products  than  the  mil- 
ler or  this  side  does. 

Q.  Yes;  but  he  gets  the  by-product  by  getting  the  grain.  If  he  got  the  flour,  there 
is  no  by-product  on  the  other  side.  Do  you  not  take  that  into  account? — ^A.  Well, 
I  can  not  see  where  that  is  of  any  consideration,  to  be  considered  by  the  American 
railroad  mfn. 

Q.  Weill  would  it  not  be  a  consideration  in  this  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  tonnage  is 
foreign  tonnage  that  takes  the  American  grain? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  ship  broker  there  to  get  the  grain  for  the  foreign 
miller? — A.  That  is  true  as  to  the  ocean  rate. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  rate  that  is  complained  of,  is  it  not? — A.  No«  The  rate  we 
complain  of  is  the  rate  that  the  raUroad  company  makes  to  the  seaboard  on  flour 
hauled  in  the  same  train;  that  he  chaiges  on  flour  mm  6^  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  8t  Louis,  for  example,  higher  than  on  wheat  loaded  about  the  same  minimum 
wei^t  That  is  aside  from  the  ocean  rate.  The  ocean  rate,  of  course,  is  laigely  on 
foreign  tonnage,  and  the  Englishman  would  naturally  rather  have  the  wheat  ground 
in  his  country  tnan  on  this  side.  That  is  so  much  so  in  foreign  countries  that  France 
has  a  duty  on  flour  and  does  not  take  the  duty  off  on  flour  when  it  does  on  wheat 
But  the  American  miller  complains  that  the  railroad  company  is  putting  a  duty  on 
his  business  even  where  there  is  no  duty  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  stated  here  that  the  inland  ratas  on  flour  and  grain  were  the  same? — A. 
For  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  It  would  seem  that  the  American  railroad  makes  a  discrimination  as  well  as 
the  foreign  shipper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  of  tnem  are  getting  toll? — A.  Both  of  them  are  getting  toll. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  carrying  the  grain  instead  of  the  ground  prod* 
nets,  the  flour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understood  the  question,  really  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
foreign  shipjyer  or  the  two  in  conjunction  that  forced  the  grain  shipment  inst£«d  of 
the  flour  shipment  Evidently  there  is  a  choice  somewhere.  You  claim  that  it  is 
in  the  lesser  amount  of  flour  that  fs  in  the  market  for  the  carriers.  But  should  that 
lesser  quantity  make  such  a  difference  as  to  allow  the  American  transportation  line 
and  the  foreign  steamship  line  both  to  get  toll? — A.  The  forei^  steamship  line  has 
a  reason  in  the  ^t  that  packajo^e  freight  pays  naturally  a  higher  rate  than  bulk 
freight  The  American  railroad  company  has  no  excuse  for  this  that  I  can  see, 
other  than  the  permanence  with  which  he  can  get  the  shipment. 

The  millers  are  distributed  over  a  very  large  territory.  There  are  hundreds  of 
mills  through  ICansas  and  Nebraska  of  125  and  150  barrel  capacity.  They  export 
their  surplus;  they  sell  all  they  can  locally  and  export  all  they  have  left.  If  tney 
can  export  all  their  surplus  they  can  manufacture  their  local  flour  much  cheaper,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  running  full  capacity.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  that 
also  iUustrates  the  long  and  short  haul  proposition.  A  few  days  ago  a  steamer  was 
in  ]x>rt  at  Norfolk  that  had  6,000  tons  room.  A  railroad,  which  terminates  at  St. 
Louis,  contracted  at  Kansas  City  for  3,000*ton8  of  flour  at  2  cents  lower  rate — this  is 
flour,  in  this  case — ^at  2  cents  lower  rate  than  it  makes  in  St  Louis.  The  reason  it 
gave  was  that  this  3,000  tons  was  there  ready  to  go.  We  did  not  have  that  much 
within  ten  days  at  all  of  our  mills.  Now,  that  steamer  would  go  on  demurrage  at  a 
certain  time.  The  tonnage  in  sight  made  the  rate.  Now,  that  proposition  applies 
on  grain  to  a  much  greater  extent,  for  the  export  grain  business  of  this  country  is 
done  by  about  not  to  exceed  20  firms.  The  entire  flour  business  is  done  by  5,000 
firms.  Now,  you  can  go  to  one  of  these  20  firms  and  get  more  tonnage  than  you  can 
go  to  probably  20  flour  shippers  and  get. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Bo  you  know  anything  about  the  difference  in  the 
import  rates  and  the  domestic  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  there  a  similar  difference  between  the  import  rates  and  the  domestic  or 
inland  rates? — A.  I  have  known  tin-plate  rates  to  be  lower  from  Liverpool  to  Kansas 
City  than  the  rate  from  St  Louis  to  Kansas  City.  Theseare  illustrations  that  have  come 
to  my  mind.  The  rate  on  queensware  to  the  Missouri  River  from  Liverpool  is  fre- 
quently lower  than  it  is  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Q.  Well^  do  you  ascribe  the  same  reason  for  this  difference  that  you  ascribe  for 
the  diftorence  in  the  export  rate? — A.  No;  I  think  that  the  influence  of  the  man  on 
the  other  side  makes  the  rate.  .  By  agreement  between  the  railroad  company  and  the 
ocean  line,  they  deduct  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  rate  necessary  to  get  the  business. 
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Q.  (By  Profeesor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  MiasisBippi  River 
traffic  has  any  appreciable  influence  on  St  Louis  rateei? — A.  A  very  great  one. 

Q.  Will  you  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  Mississippi  traffic  affects  the  rates  at 
8t.  Loui^ — A.  We  have  a  barge  line  between  8t  Louis  and  Kansas  City — St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans.  We  have  several  steamer  lines  running  more  or  less  regularly,  and  those 
lines  naturally  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  rail  lines.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  exact 
effect  of  water  competition,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  onlv  the  traffic  that  the  water 
carrier  hauls  but  all  the  traffic  that  the  railroad  company  hauls  in  competition  with 
it.  We  know  that  the  rate  by  bai^  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  very  frequently 
makes  our  rate  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore;  that  the  rate  on  flour  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  barge  frequently  makes  our  rate  to  the  eastern  seaboard  by 
rail.  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  exactly  what  effect  it  has,  but  we  know  it  has 
a  very  satisfactory  effect.  In  fact,  if  we  had  the  lakes  at  St.  Louis  that  Chicago  has, 
I  do  not  think  I  would  have  any  excuse  for  testif3dng  for  St.  Louis  on  min  rates. 

Q.  Is  this  Mississippi  River  traffic  increasing  or  decreasing? — A.  As  compared 
with  several  years  ago,  it  is  not  so  great.  The  barge  line  last  year  hauled  verv  little 
traffic  for  the  reason  that  lower  rates  were  made  on  export  grain  than  ever  known 
before.  The  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore  was  lower  than  the  barge  line  flgured 
they  could  haul  to  New  Orleans  at  a  proflt,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  ocean 
rate  was  higher  from  New  Orleans  tnan  from  Baltimore.  But  taking  1899  as  com- 
pared with  several  years  ago  it  shows  an  increase. 

Q.  You  do  not  expect  the  river  traffic  to  be  driven  out  of  existence? — A.  No; 
although  there  is  one  thing  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  that  is  liable  to  drive  it 
out  of  the  inland  rivers  to  some  extent.  It  did  drive  it  out  on  the  Missouri  River 
while  I  was  there.  The  lon^  and  short  haul  clause  itself,  the  exception  to  it,  makes 
it  more  favorable  to  the  railroad  company  than  to  the  water  carrier.  The  water 
carrier  is  usually  one  steamboat,  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four,  while  the  railroad 
company  has  only  involved  the  points  .that  are  reached  by  this  water  carrier,  for  the 
reason  that  it  can  evade  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  when  meeting  water  compe- 
tition. The  consequence  is  that  they  can  bankrupt  the  water  carrier  frequently  and 
still  hold  up  their  rates  to  intermediate  territory. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  not  that  to  some  extent  been  done? — A.  It  has 
been  done  very  greatly.  It  did  drive  the  Missouri  River  Transportation  Company 
out  of  existence. 

Q.  Has  it  afiected  the  Mississippi  also? — A.  Yes;  it  bankrupted  the  Anchor  Line 
of  steamers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhak.)  Did  the  establishment  of  your  baiige  system  make  much 
difference  in  the  fright  rates  to  the  East? — A.  Yes,  I  could  furnish  the  commission 
a  comparative  statement  showing  the  rates  when  the  river  is  up  so  the  barge  line  can 
go  down,  and  when  it  is  not;  when  normal  conditions  were  m  effect,  say  up  to  2 
years  ago,  before  this  class  of  competition  became  such  a  factor.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  i1^  I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  a  statement  of  that  kind  showing  the 
comparative  rates,  as  an  illustration. 

Q.  That  is,  it  changes  the  eastern  rate — by  the  establishment  of  the  barge  system? — 
A.  Yes.  Part  of  the  year  the  river  is  closed  by  ice,  and  other  times  the  nver  is  so 
low  that  the  barges  can  not  run.  When  they  can  run  the  rates  show  lower  than 
when  they  can  not 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
rates  rrom  the  central  West  to  the  Pacific?  West  are  higher  than  they  need  be.  I 
had,  for  instance,  a  letter  this  morning  from  Richmond,  Ind.,  from  the  Hoosier 
Drill  Manufacturing  Company,  in  which  they  say  that  they  are  shipping  lai^  quanti- 
ties of  goods  to  the  seaboard  and  from  the  seaboard  to  Pacific  coast  points  and  thereby 
saving  nearly  a  third  on  freight  rates  over  what  it  would  cost  them  to  send  the  same 
ffoods  direct  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  cite  that  as  an  illustration  of  an  actual 
ract,  with  a  view  of  asking  whether  your  experience  in  St.  Louis  has  given  you  any 
information  as  to  whether  these  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  rail  might  be  made  less. 
— A.  We  at  St.  Louis  have  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  com- 
plaint on  that  proposition  which  will  be  heard  on  October  30.  The  rates  from  all 
the  territory  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  commodities  to  the  Pacific  coast 
are  the  same.  That  is,  the  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  on  nails  is  the  same 
as  it  is  from  Pittsburg  by  rail.  This  particular  proposition  that  you  speak  of — where 
is  it — Richmond,  Ind.? 

Q.  Richmond,  Ind. — A.  Well,  they  pay  a  combination  up  to  the  nearest  point, 
and  that  point  happens  to  be  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  Pacific  coast  rates  are  very 
crossly  discriminatory  against  the  less  than  carload  shipper.  They  also  take  away 
m>m  the  near-by  shipper  the  advantage  of  location  and  distance.    The  grounds  of 
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our  complaint  before  the  oommiasion  are  these:  First,  that  on  Jnne  29,  1898,  the 
railroads  advanced  their  less  than  carload  rates  to  a  minimum  difference  of  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  above  the  carload  rate;  and  on  a  great  many  commodities  the  dif- 
ference is  sreater  than  the  profit  on  the  goods.  They  also  maintain  the  same  rate 
from  Pittsburg  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  the^  maintain  from  St.  Louis  to  the  I^tdfic 
coast.  That  complaint  we  have  not  gone  mto  so  much.  That  is  more  particularly 
a  6t.  Paul  and  Chicago  proposition,  although  we  are  equally  interested.  This  was 
brought  about  by  an  agreement  between  the  jobbers  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
railroads  reachiiig  there;  the  agreement  being  that  if  the  less  than  carload  rates  were 
advanced  sufficiently  to  shut  out  the  merchants  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Louis, 
they  would  discontinue  shipments  by  water  on  the  business  they  controlled.  A 
committee  from  those  cities  went  to  Monterey,  before  the  hearing,  and  also  at  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  protesting  against  this  change.  The  change  was  made,  how- 
ever, and  has  now  been  in  effect,  as  I  say,  since  June  28,  1898.  In  May  of  this  year 
the  two  northern  lines,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  finding  that 
the^  were  not  setting  as  much  business  as  they  thought  they  ought  to  have  from  the 
Pacific  coast  joobers,  reduced  their  difference  to  25  cents  a  nun<&ed;  so  we  have  the 
anomaly  of  a  lower  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Portland  than  from  St.  Louis  to  Los  Ange- 
les, and  this  entire  situation  will  be  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  hearings  that  we  are  now  arranging  for. 

Q.  Does  any  ofyour  traffic  destined  to  Pacific  seaboard  points  go  to  the  Gulf  and 
thence  by  water? — A.  No;  we  have  at  times  shi{>ped  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and 
thence  by  water.    There  is  no  direct  transportation  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  coast 

Q.  How  recent,  as  far  as  you  know,  have  there  been  shipments  from  St  Louis  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  thence  around  by  watei^ — A.  Within  the  last  2  years, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  rate  war  between  what  is  known  as  the  Clipper  Line  of  steamers 
and  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  the  direct  rail  lines,  went  out  of  existence — that  is  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago — we  shipped  lard  and  oleo  oil  and  a  number  of  commodities 
of  that  nature  from  Kansas  City  to  the  seaboard  and  thence  by  water  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  a  line 
of  steamers  plying  between  Atlantic  and  Gulf  porta  and  their  eastern  railroad  termini 
at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston? — ^A.  Yes;  they  own  the  Mor^in  line.  The  Southern 
Pacific,  on  eastern  seaboard  business — ^I  think  it  was  shown  in  testimony  some  time 
ago — handled  65  per  cent  of  all  the  eastern  business  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
I^ific  coast  points;  that  is,  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Bv  reason  of  having  that  line  of  steamer^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tdey  are  able  to  make  lower  rates  than  the  all-rail  lines  to  the  Pacific,  aren't 
they? — A.  The  Southern  Pacific  so  far  have  been  able  to  dictate  all  the  rates  to  the 
Pacific  coast  south  of  Portland,  and  up  to  May  1  last  making,  you  might  say,  all  the 
rates  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  In  that  way  they  can  get  a  great  deal  of  the  freight  of  the  central  West,  can 
they  not? — A.  Tney  get  it,  but  they  prefer  getting  it  from  the  East,  where  they  get 
the  haul  for  their  water  line  and  their  rail  Rne  also.  The  freight  that  originates  in 
territory  west  of  Pittsburg  seeks  very  largely  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Great  Nortnem,  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  roads.  By  the  way,  I  might  add  that  in  consec^uenoe  of  this 
reduction  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  roads  the  Pacific  coast  job- 
bers have  a  Doycott  on  those  lines  at  the  present  time.  They  are  dependent  upon  us 
in  the  middle  West  to  get  their  business  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  In  your  experience  can  you  say  that  vou  have  encoun- 
tered many  instances  of  unjust  discriminations  against  individuals,  in  your  official 
experience,  by  transportation  companies? — A.  I  have  encountered  a  great  many 
illegal  discriminations. 

Q.  I  qualified  that  by  the  word  *'  unjust,"  not  illegal  but  unjust,  whether  they  are 
le^l  or  illegal. — A.  Yes;  there  are  a  ^reat  many  that  occur  from  time  to  time.  I 
think  we  have  had  as  many  in  favor  of  mdividuals  in  whom  I  am  interested  as  against 
them. 

Q.  Those  which  are  in  favor  of  some  must  necessarily  be  against  other^  In  other 
words,  it  would  not  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  somebody  unless  it  was  against 
somebody  else? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  correcting  those  discriminations? — A. 
Our  office  has  succeeded  in  correcting  a  great  many  discriminations  against  the  city 
of  St  Louis;  and  in  a  similar  office  at  Kansas  City  that  I  filled  for  8  years,  we  cor- 
rected a  great  many  discriminations  that  were  in  effect  there. 

Q.  That  is,  as  i^^inst  Kansas  City? — A.  They  were  published  tariff  discriminations 
that  I  refer  particularly  to.  We  found  a  condition  of  rates  there  that  would,  if  con- 
tinued, have  prevented  the  progress  of  such  cities  as  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph. 
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Q.  Well,  these  were  simply  disciiminatioiis  that  were  committed  openljr  and 
aboveboard,  ae  it  were? — ^A.  Yes;  those  were  discriminations  on  published  tariff. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  originally  that  you  encountered  discriminatioiiB 
in  tBLWor  of  individuals  in  St.  Louis,  but  that  with  those  things  you  have  nothing  to 
do? — A.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  a  discrimination  that  is  reported  to  me  as  a  St.  I^uis 
proposition,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  policy  for  me,  as  a  representative  of  St  Louis, 
to  make  too  close  an  inv^rtigation.  When  there  is  such  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
an  individual  in  St  Louis,  it  is  because  a  similar  discrimination  exists  in  favor  of  an 
individual  somewhere  else.  I  make  an  investi^tion  as  to  the  other  city,  and  if  I 
can  get  that  corrected  the  one  in  our  own  city  is  corrected  at  the  same  time.  So 
indirectlv  I  do,  but  directly  I  do  not,  take  up  a  proposition  where  a  St  Louis  man  is 
supposea  to  have  a  discrimination. 

^  Well,  if  you  find  that  a  similar  discrimination  exists  in  favor  of  an  individual 
outside  of  St  Louis,  and  also  in  St  Louis,  and  you  can  not  correct  it  in  the  other  citv, 
you  allow  it  to  go  on  in  St.  Loui^ — A.  I  have  never  found  one  of  that  nature.  My 
experience  on  both  sides  ol  this  proposition  is  that  when  a  lower  rate  than  tariff  is 
made  it  is  because  the  line  that  makes  it  thinks  it  is  losing  business  by  reason  of  a 
lower  rate  to  some  other  place  or  some  other  individual.  If  that  is  not  the  case  at 
that  particular  moment  it  will  be  very  soon;  and  matters  will  continue  to  grow  worse 
and  the  discriminations  will  be  greater  as  between  individuals  until  they  get  so  bad 
that  the  railroads  will  get  together  and  put  things  back  to  a  proper  basis  a^n. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  evu  works  out  its  own  remedy  in  the  course  of  time? — ^A. 
The  evil  works  out  its  own  remedy  in  time;  in  the  meantime  some  one  is  suffering. 

Q.  Ma^  I  ask  you  what  method  you  employ  to  induce  railroads  that  are  thus  dis- 
criminating to  correct  their  ways  or  their  tariff? — A.  It  is  owing  to  circumstances. 
Usually  by  calling  personally  upon  the  traffic  official  of  the  company  and  discussing 
it  with  him  informuly.  In  that  way  it  is  understood  by  railroaa  men  that  I  am  not 
a  detective,  nor  am  I  going  to  make  any  report  a^jainst  them.  Consequently  they 
will  discuss  a  proposition  with  me  and  give  me  their  reasons  individually  that  they 
would  not  either  in  correspondence  or  would  not  admit  openly  that  they  were  doing; 
and  they  frequently  make  suggestions  to  me  as  to  what  action  I  can  take  as  against 
what  they  are  supposed  to  meet  that  will  probably  help  them  to  correct  the  situation. 
In  other  words,  I  try  to  apply,  in  my  position,  the  same  proposition  as  I  would  if  I 
was  doing  the  business  of  an  indiviaual  firm;  that  is,  I  try  to  apply  for  the  city  of 
8t  Louis  the  same  methods  that  I  would  if  I  owned  its  business  and  was  handling  it 

Q.  Well,  behind  you,  behind  your  personal  influence,  is  not  there  also  a  moral 
influence? — A.  The  moral  influence  of  more  than  2,200. 

Q.  That  of  itself  has  more  weight  with  the  transportation  companies? — A.  Yes; 
so  much  so  that  if  necessity  arises  I  could  divert  a  lar^  proportion  of  the  business 
that  those  2,200  people  control.    That  is  the  power  behmd  my  work. 

Q.  And  these  organizations,  such  as  this  in  St.  Louis  and  those  in  others  of  the 
principal  commercial  centers  of  this  country,  nulroad  centers,  have  been  brought 
about  Dy  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  discrimination  that  has  been  goinff  on 
for  years? — A.  They  have  been  brought  about  by  that;  also  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  shipper  calls  upon  the  traffic  men  he  is  always  at  a  disadvanta^,  for  the  reason 
that  he  oioes  not  know  the  traffic  man's  side  of  the  case.  The  traffic  man  gives  the 
situation  as  he  pleases,  and  unless  you  are  familiar  with  his  side  of  the  proposition 
you  must  take  wnat  he  says  as  true.  A  man  in  my  position  is  supposed  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  railroad  side  of  the  case  before  he  took  the  position;  consequently 
his  knowledge  of  the  railroad  side  is  what  the  shipper  pays  for;  and  a  great  many 
cases  of  discrimination  in  rates  continue  because  tney  have  never  been  brought 
before  the  roads  in  such  shape  as  to  convince  them  that  there  were  discriminations 
existing^.  I  do  not  think  that  any  railroad  company  for  any  length  of  time  upholds 
discriminations  against  a  community.  What  they  do  is  to  look  out  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  they  can  get  for  the  company. 

Q.  You  speak  of  Chicago  and  other  western  cities,  of  discrimination  there  by  reason 
of  the  elevator  system.  Is  there  any  other  method,  any  other  thing,  peculiar  to  the 
Chicago  transportation  business,  particularly  of  grain,  whereby  there  is  an  advantage 
sained  in  Chicago  over  St.  Louis  or  other  citie^ — A.  There  is  a  situation  there  that 
I  do  not  know  that  St.  Louis  is  particularly  interested  in,  but  by  which  a  reduced 
rate  is  secured.  It  is  no  particular  benefit  to  Chicago,  but  it  is  a  benefit  to  the 
western  shipper.    That  is,  by  the  manipulation  through  the  belt  lines  around  Chica^. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  that? — A.  For  instance,  there  are  3  belt  lines  touching 
the  western  lines  and  the  eastern  lines.  The  belt  line  is  allowed  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  rate  by  the  eastern  line.  It  is  also  allowed  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  rate  by 
the  western  line.  Those  two  percents  are  great  enough  so  that  the  belt  line  can  afford 
to  give  back  part  of  it  to  the  man  who  route"  his  business  through  this  belt  line,  and 
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still  have  a  profitable  busineBB.  That  has  not  been  pursued  as  much  this  year  as  in 
former  years.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  methods  of  cutting  rates  through 
that  territory. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  rebate  to  the  shipper? — A.  It  was  a  rebate  to  the 
shipper  paid  by  a  line  which  claimed  that  it  was  not  amenable  to  the  interstate 
commerce  act,  because  it  paid  it  out  of  a  proportion  that  accrued  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Was  that  position  of  the  belt  line  upheld  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  (Commission? — A.  No;  they  ruled  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  consider  the  question  of 
private  cars  and  their  influence  upon  transportation  rates? — ^A.  The  private  car 
influence  is  one  of  the  methods  of  cutting  rates.  So  long  as  the)r  exist  tnat  can  be 
done  and  still  be  within  the  law.  For  illustration,  take  any  packing  company.  The 
car  line  is  a  separate  corporation.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  packing  house  is 
usually  the  manager  of  the  car  line.  He  routes  his  cars  so  as  to  get  the  longest 
mileage.  That  is  one  method  of  cutting  rates.  They  are  paid  so  much  a  mile  for 
the  use  of  the  cars;  usually  in  the  west  it  is  1  cent  per  mile  in  both  directions,  loaded 
or  empty.  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  it  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent  Now  a  great 
deal  of  the  packing  house  product,  in  fact,  the  laiiger  proportion  of  it,  is  controlled 
absolutely  by  the  packer.  He  takes  the  long  line;  that  gives  him  the  most  mileage. 
The  short  line  man  goes  to  him  and  agrees  to  allow  the  long  line  mileage  if  it  is 
shipped  over  his  line,  and  at  1  cent  per  mile  or  even  three-K)urths  of  a  cent  per 
mile  the  packer  has  a  very  nice  revenue  from  his  car  department.  It  is  also  done 
sometimes  by  leasing  the  cars;  getting  so  much  rent  for  a  car. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  line  of  business  in  which  private  cars,  privately  owned  cars, 
are  employed  to  any  considerable  extent,  besides  the  packing  business? — A.  Yes; 
the  stock  car  business  is  the  largest  The  stock  cars  and  refrigerator  cars  are  the 
two  laigest  lines  of  private  cars  at  the  present  time.  Up  to  2  or  3  vears  ago  there 
were  a  great  many  box  cars  of  that  nature,  but  they  are  very  largely  going  out  of 
existence,  for  the  reason  that  about  2  years  ago  the  car  mileage  was  reduced  by  the 
railroad  companies  from  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  6  mills.  That  took  off  1}  miles, 
or  about  25  per  cent  off  the  earnings,  and  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  car 
lines.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  the  railroad  companies  will  not  haul  private  box 
cars  if  they  can  haul  tneir  own.  I  think  that  eventually  the  private  box  cars  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past 

Q.  You  distinguish  the  box  car  from  the  refrigerator  car? — A.  Yes;  there  is  more 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  refrig|erator  than  there  is  for  the  existence  of  any 
other  line,  for  the  reason  that  the  refrigerator  has  to  be  built  peculiarly  for  the  class 
of  business  that  it  hauls,  and  the  railroad  avoids  some  risk  it  it  hauls  the  traffic  in 
the  car  of  the  owner.  That  is  the  railroad  excuse  for  it,  and  I  think  there  is  con- 
siderable to  be  said  on  that  side  of  the  propositon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Generally,  who  are  the  owners  of  these  refrigerator  and 
stock  cars? — A.  The  stock  car  lines  are  very  largely  owned,  or  to  a  certain  extent 
owned,  by  officers  of  railroads,  and  refrigerators  are  owned,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions that  I  now  recall,  by  packers  or  by  beer  shippers — ^by  the  shippers  of  those 
products. 

Q.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  car  trust  of  that  character,  is  there? — A.  The 
car  trust,  as  applied  to  car  lines,  I  think  is  a  misnomer.  The  car  trust  is  usually 
where  the  car  belongs  to  the  railroad  company — that  is,  has  the  name  of  the  railroad 
company  on  the  car.  The  car  trust  is  one  of  the  methods  of  the  officers  of  a  railroad 
to  use  their  money  or  lend  their  money  to  the  railroad  company  at  a  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  railroad  company  needs  a  given  number  of  cars  and  has  not  the 
money  to  buy  those  cars.  The  officers  or  their  friends  will  form  a  car  trust  and  lease 
those  cars  to  the  railroad  company.  I  do  not  think  that  affects  the  shipper  at  all, 
nor  does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rate  of  transportation.  That  is  simply  a 
question  as  between  the  owners  of  the  trust  and  the  stockholders  of  the  company. 
That  also  applies  to  locomotives  quite  frequently. 

Q.  These  refrigerator  cars,  you  say,  are  usually  owned  by  the  packers  themselves? — 
A.  By  the  corporation  which  the  packers  own. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  which  I  desire  to  know  about.  It  is  not  the  immediate 
packer  at'  all,  but  a  corporation  operating  rolling  stock,  independent  of  the  packer, 
out  he  having  the  money  control  of  it? — A.  He  has  the  monev  control  and  any  profits. 
If  they  are  oiganiz^  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law,  tne  rate  paid  to  tne  car 
trust  and  the  refrigerator  company  is  not  paid  to  the  packer,  for  the  reason  that  the 
refrigerator  company  is  disobejdng  the  law,  if  anyone.  The  refrigerator  company  is 
a  transportation  company,  consequentl}^  it  is  a  question  between  two  transportation 
companies,  and,  so  far  as  I  recall,  there  is  no  law  against  it 
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Q.  (By  ProfeflBor  Johnson.)  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  on  this  point  as  to  what 
extent  you  think  the  earning  of  railroad  companies  are  at  the  present  time  absorbed 


transportation  were  absorbed  by  the  corporations  that  were  subsidiary. 

extent  do  you  think  that  now  exists?— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  answer  that 

3[ueetaon  satisfactorily  to  you.  It  is  so  largely  a  question  to  each  particular  railroad, 
t  is  entirely  owine  to  the  credit  and  standing  of  the  railroad  company  itself.  If  the 
railroad  company  has  not  the  money,  or  if  the  stockholders  of  the  company  are  not 
willing  to  advance  the  money  necessary  to  do  this,  someone  must;  and  the  officers 
of  the  company,  who  usually  have  the  money^  are  willing  to  loan  this  money  and 
take  as  secnritv  these  trust  tlonds  or  trust  certificates. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  the  apparent  eaminfl;8  of  railroad  companies  from  the  business  of 
transportation,  as  manifested  in  the  aividends  on  stock,  would  be  very  laigely 
increased  if  the  real  earnings  of  transportation  all  found  their  way  to  the  stock- 
holden^ — A.  Well,  the  first  stockholder  of  a  railroad  company  did  not  put  up  any 
money  for  his  stock  to  be^  with.  He  simply  got  his  stock  lor  subscribing  to  the 
bonds,  as  a  usual  proposition. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  is  heard  of  small  earnings  of  the  rail- 
road companies  for  the  business  of  transportation.  Are  the  earnings  small,  in  your 
opinion? — ^A.  In  some  territories;  yes.  The  building  of  roads  in  a  new  territory  must 
be  on  a  basis  that  will  give  the  man  who  ventures  his  money  more  than  the  ordinary 
interest,  and  the  general  method  of  doing  that  is  to  form  your  line,  get  all  the  dona- 
tions you  can  toward  buildinsit,  issue  your  bonds,  andjrive  probably  for  every  $1,000 
bond  that  is  subscribed,  say,  f250,  $500,  sometimes  $1,000  in  stock,  as  a  bonus,  on  the 
basis  that  this  stock  represents  the  donations  that  you  give;  and  if  your  lines  prove 
profitable  the  stock  increases  as  the  country  is  built  up.  That  is  what  has  increased 
the  value  of  Western  stocks  and  what  hasnrevented  some  Western  stocks  from  beii^ 
any  greater  than  they  are.  Now,  what  enect  can  trusts  have  on  this  proposition  is 
something  I  can  not  answer. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  Any  other  question? — A.  There  was  one  question 
referred  to  this  morning  that  I  meant  to  have  covered  in  regard  to  discriminations; 
that  is  the  question  of  fraudulent  representations  by  shippers. 

Q.  As  to  classeei? — ^A.  As  to  classification.  Usually  speakinff,  where  this  is  very 
great  it  is  by  the  knowledge  of  some  railroad  men.  The  railroad  company  could 
prevent  it  if  particularly  anxious  to  do  so.  I  suppose  Mr.  Kelley  probably  covered 
that  yesterday  pretty  fully,  inasmuch  as  he  ana  I  have  been  working  on  the  same 
cases  m  Texas  and  the  Southeast. 

Q.  He  referred  to  it.  Is  that,  in  your  judgment  then,  an  evil,  to  a  considerable 
extent? — ^A.  It  is  a  very  great  evil  m  some  particular  lines  of  business.  We  have 
felt  it  more  at  St.  Louis  on  this  particular  line  of  hardware  than  anything  else, 
because  the  difference  is  so  fpreat  oetween  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates  to 
the  territory  in  question,  particularly  in  Texas.  The  difference  on  iron  articles  is  40 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  on  nails  35  cents,  and  on  another  class  of  iron,  galvanized 
iron,  86  cents.  The  shippers  who  load  a  mixed  car  of  30,000 — up  to  the  1st  of  July 
24,000  was  a  carload — ^putting  in  nails,  sheet  iron,  ordinary  iron  articles — that  is,  mei> 
chant  iron — gets  40  cents  less  than  the  man  who  ships  to  the  same  city  in  less  than 
car  loads,  and  it  puts  the  man  who  ships  in  less  than  car  loads  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage; and  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time — the  cities  of  St  Louis,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities — ^in  trying  to  have  this  stopped.  We  do 
not  have  much  trouble  of  that  nature  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Western  Weiffhing  Association  inspect  at  all  points  west  of  us.  The  trouble 
that  we  particularly  reier  to  comes  in  Texas  and  the  Southeast,  where  no  such  associa- 
tions exist    There  was  an  association  for  a  while  in  Texas,  but  it  is  not  there  now. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  system  of  inspection  would  make  that  thing  impossible? — A. 
The  railroad  compcmies  themselves  could  correct  that  proposition  if  they  would  pur- 
sue the  same  methods  in  all  territories  as  they  do  in  tne  South.  The  temptation  is 
quite  ffreat  in  a  good  many  commodities. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of  underbilling? — 
A.  That  is  part  of  the  same  proposition  that  I  made  there.  Underbillinff  can  not  be 
pursued  if  the  railroad  companies  d  o  not  want  it.  It  is  not  pursued  in  tne  territory 
west  of  Chicago  and  west  of  St  Louis,  and  this  inspection  bureau  that  I  speak  of  is 
also  a  weighing  association.  They  weigh  all  traffic  not  as  individual  railroads,  so 
there  is  no  temptation  for  their  employees  to  ffive  other  than  the  correct  weights. 
One  of  the  trouoles  of  bavins  the  inspector  of  the  railroad  inspect  for  himself  or  the 
weighmaster  for  himself  is  the  temptation  to  secure  the  business  by  under-billing  or 
misrepresentation  of  the  contents.    When  that  is  done  by  an  association  of  railroads 
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the  inspector  ifl  the  employee  of  no  one  individual  road,  and  he  hold  his  position  hy 
being  correct  instead  or  the  reverse. 

Q.  So  that  it  needs  the  collosion  of  the  officials  of  one  or  two  roads,  on  any  long 
haul,  to  make  a  technical  underbilling? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  this  inspection  at  the  origin  of  the  bill  itself  would  obviate  any 
collusion  even  on  the  part  of  the  other  roads? — A.  Tee ;  this  inspection,  as  applied 
in  the  territory  I  speak  of,  is  not  only  at  the  point  of  origin,  but  it  may  be  at  any 
point  between  origin  and  destination.  It  may  be  when  you  Dill  out  your  freight  that 
the  railroad  has  no  time  to  put  either  insTOction  or  weight.  It  notes  on  the  bill, 
"  Shipper^s  weight "  or  **  Not  inspected.''  That  is  notice  to  the  inspector  or  weigh- 
master  at  destination  to  reweigh  the  freight  or  inspect  the  contents.  Wherever  that 
system  is  In  existence  we  have  very  little  trouble  in  wronff  classification,  and  most 
of  the  complaints  that  reach  me  in  that  case  are  brought  about  b3r  the  simple  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  the  classification  should  b^  and  the  misinterpretation  by 
the  inspectors  themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  a  difference  in  judgment  between  the  inspectors  themselves  as  to  sec- 
ond or  third  or  fourth  class  rates? — A.  -Yes.  We  had  a  very  peculiar  one  this  year, 
where  a  feather  costing  a  cent  doubled  the  rate  on  millinery. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  have  explained  several  times  about  the  differ- 
ence between  rates  for  carload  lots  and  for  less  than  carloads.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
having  essentially  the  same  rate  on  less  than  carload  lots  as  on  carload  lots  ? — ^A.  Not 
necessarily  the  same  rate.  The  difference  between  carloads  and  less  than  carloads 
should  not  be  so  great  on  any  merchandise  commodities  as  to  prevent  a  movement 
in  both  cases. 

Q.  Do  existing  practices  discriminate  ver^  stronglv  against  the  small  shipper? — 
A.  The  existing  practices  to  a  very  laive  temtory  tcMiay  do;  to  all  ibe  territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  all  of  Texas.  We  have  no  trouble  of  that  kind  in 
the  South^ist  particularly  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  East.  In  the  first 
place,  the  difference  between  carloads  and  less  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  fre- 
quently not  over  3  cents  a  hundred,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  oO,  and  in  Texas 
it  ranses  from  a  minimum  of  20  cents  to  a  maximum  of  45. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  operates  aoainst  the  buvers  of  the  territory  as 
between  your  cit^  and  San  Francisco  ? — A.  It  pmces  the  retail  buyer  on  a  great  many 
commodities  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  jobber  that  is  near  by  him.  The  profit  on 
nails,  for  instance,  is  less  than  40  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  the  jobber's  profit  The 
jobber's  profit  on  almost  everything,  any  heavy  commodity,  is  less  than  that;  and 
when  the  difference  is  so  grait  that  it  confines  the  retail  deeder  to  the  jobber  in  his 
immediate  locality,  vicinity,  he  pavs  more  for  his  goods  than  if  he  could  have  the 
competition  of  jobbers  in  other  farther  away  cities  as  well  as  the  ones  close  by. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  You  have  some  experience,  I  suppose,  with  railroads 
in  the  hands  of  receivers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bo  you  find  any  difference  between  dealing  with  them  and  railroads  that  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  receivers? — A.  WelL  the  railroad  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
has  no  interest  to  pay,  and  consequently  it  can  Mid  does  carry  freight  frequently  for 
lower  rates  than  it  would  if  it  had  its  interest  to  pay.  Ajiother  proposition  that 
comes  in  there  is  that  of  a  line  that  needs  money.  You  see  an  interest  aebt  is  due  at 
a  certain  time  and  the  money  must  be  had,  and  a  rate  can  frequentl v  be  secured 
over  such  a  line  at  that  time  on  a  large  volume  of  tonnage  to  get  the  reaay  money,  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  merchant  will  sell  his  goods  at  cost  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
a  note.  That  is  another  case  where  a  man  with  a  laiige  volume  of  tonnage  has  the 
best  of  the  man  with  a  small  volume. 

Q.  The  roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  as  a  general  thing,  having  no  interest  to  pay, 
can  do  this.  Do  they  cut  rates? — A.  Yes;  the  record  of  rate  cuttmg  will  show  that 
the  greatest  aggressors  and  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  abuse  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  have  been  by  lines  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Q.  Discrimination— <lo  they  practice  that  also? — A.  On  the  principle  that  any 
rebate  is  a  discrimination  against  the  man  that  does  not  have  one,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  United  States  officers  violating  the  laws  of  the  United 
StateB7--A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  vou  have  the  laws  in  regard  to  receiverships 
amended  in  anv  way? — A.  I  think  the  law  is  sufficient  to  cover  it  as  it  is  if  com- 
plaint was  made.  So  far  the  only  case  we  have  had  where  complaint  was  made  is  the 
one  I  mentioned  this  morning,  in  the  Missouri  River  case,  where  the  receivers  ap- 
plied, and,  instead  of  getting  a  judgment,  were  required  to  restore  their  rates. 
That  was  not  a  rebate,  but  a  rate  pubushed  according  to  law,  but  a  worse  discrimi- 
nation than  if  it  had  been  a  rebate. 

Q.  The  S3rstem  of  receiverships  is  very  bad  frequently;  that  is,  the  appointment  of 
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the  former  managers  of  the  road  as  receivers? — A.  The  receiver  usually  is  appointed 
by  the  influence  of  the  majority  bondholders;  the  majority  bondholders  usually 
control  the  stock,  and  for  that  reason  they  usually  make  the  president  the  receiver — 
the  president  and  receiver  being  the  same  man;  that  is  more  frequently  the  case. 

Q.  Is  it  not  against  public  policy  to  have  the  management  that  brought  the  road 
into  the  condition  of  insolvency  to  continue  in  the  management  of  the  road  while  in 
insolvency? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is;  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  owner 
of  the  propertv.  It  may  be  against  public  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public. 
I  do  not  tninK  there  is  any  grievous  wrong  in  that  situation.  It  seems  to  me  the 
man  who  owns  the  bonds  h^  the  right  to  say  who  shall  be  in  control,  and  if  his 
choice  happens  to  be  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  if  they  have  served  him  satis- 
factorily as  president  and  traffic  manager,  they  should  serve  him  satisfactorily  as 
receiver. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  More  a  matter  for  their  lookout  than  the  public? — ^A. 
Yes;  as  a  general  proposition  receiverships  of  railroads  are  not  brought  alx)ut  by  the 
fault  of  the  manager  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  they  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizap 
tion? — A.  Frequently,  because  the  capitalization  is  greater  than  they  can  pay  the 
interest  on. 

Q.  That  ffives  the  opportunity  of  reorganization? — A.  Yes;  and  sometimes  the 
only  method  that  can  be  pursued. 

Q.  That  is  done  to  force'  out  the  small  lien  holder? — A.  It  forces  out  the  stock- 
holder and  sometimes  the  second  mortgagee.  Usually,  however,  the  stock  is  wiped 
out  and  both  mortaeees  take  the  property. 

Q.  (Bjr  Senator  Mallory)  .  What  would  you  say  was  the  crying  abuse  arising  out 
of  the  railway  system  now  prevailing  in  this  country? — ^A.  The  inability  to  get  legal 
relief  of  anv  nature. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  great  crying  evil? — A.  Men  in  my  position  do  not  apply 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  reason  that  aiter  we  have  a  decision 
we  have  still  to  go  to  the  courts,  where  the  whole  case  can  be  reopened  and  entirely 
new  evidence  presented,  and  the  evidence  you  take  before  the  commission  has 
practically  no  value  except  what  it  may  have  developed  that  you  did  not  know 
yourselves. 

Q.  Your  answer  relates  to  that  kind  of  relief.  I  do  not  infer  you  mean  the  ina- 
bility to  get  judgment  against  the  railroad  company  for  cutting  on  your  l^  or  any- 
thing of  tnat  kind? — A.  I  referred  to  the  traffic. 

Q.  Even  when  you  have  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  you 
have  taken  a  very  small  step  toward  correcting  the  abuse? — A.  It  is  entirely  with 
the  railroad  company,  after  you  have  your  decision,  to  say  whether  they  will  obey 
it  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  for  the  correction  of  that  evil? — A.  I  have  some 
rather  pronounced  views  on  the  changes  of  the  law. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  them. — A.  As  it  now  stands,  if  we  can  not  get  relief 
from  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  we  accept  the  best  we  can  get  and  try  it 
again  later  on.  When  we  apply  to  the  commission,  it  is  because  we  think  we  will 
develop  something  that  will  enable  us  to  go  before  the  railroad  companies  again,  not 
with  the  expectation  that  the  commissioirs  order  will  be  obeyed. 

I  have  some  memoranda  here  with  regard  to  my  views  on  the  amendments  to  the 
act  to  reflate  commerce. 

(Reading:)  **The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  the  law  as  it  now 
exists  and  is  interpreted  by  the  courts,  is  powerless  to  remedy  existing  evils.  Its 
lack  of  power  is  so  well  known,  and  its  orders  so  seldom  obeyed,  that  the  shipping 
public  have  almost  ceased  to  appeal  to  it  for  relief.  First,  because  its  orders  are  not 
obeyed,  except  when  railroads  interested  decide  it  to  their  interest  to  do  so;  second, 
because  delay  in  rendering  a  decision  after  cases  are  heard  is  ^nerally  so  great  that 
shippers  either  abandon  their  fight  or  compromise  with  the  railroads  before  decision 
is  secured. 

*'The  act  to  regulate  commerce  should  be  amended  by  Congress  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible — 

"First  By  making  the  findings  of  the  commission  enforcible  at  law,  unless  upon 
appeal  to  the  courts  they  are  found  to  be  unlawful  or  unjust,  and  pending  the  deci- 
sion of  the  courts  on  such  appeal  the  finding  of  the  commission  should  be  made 
effective  by  all  the  railroads  mterested  within  30  days  after  they  are  promulgated 
by  the  commission,  and  continue  in  effect  until  overruled  by  the  courts  or  changed 
by  authority  of  the  commission. 

**That  while  the  commission  shall  not  have  the  authority  to  fix  the  rates  or  say 
what  rates  shall  be  chiu^ged,  they  shall  have  authority  to  order  reduction  in  rates 
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where  found  to  be  exorbitant  and  to  determine  the  relation  of  rates  as  between  locali- 
ties and  commodities." 

What  I  mean  to  explain  there  is  the  proposition  we  now  have  on  grain  and  flour. 
They  nave  ruled  that  the  difference  on  flour  and  wheat  should  not  exceed  2  cents, 
the  idea  being  that  the  railroads  ought  to  be  compelled  to  put  that  order  in  effect 
unless  the  courts  should  decide  after  a  hearing  that  it  was  too  small  a  difference.  I 
do  not  ask  that  they  should  have  authority  to  say  the  rate  should  be  10,  or  any  given 
amount,  but  that  the  difference  should  be  that. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  same  would  apply  as  between  conmiunitie^ — A. 
The  same  would  apply  as  between  communities.  If  the  difference  between  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati  and  the  south  on  a  j^iven  commodity  was  4  cents  if  St.  Louis  or  Cin- 
cinnati was  to  apply  to  the  commission  for  reduction  or  increase,  whatever  their  order 
should  be  on  tnat  proposition,  should  go  into  effect  until  countermanded  by  the 
courts.     (Continuing  to  read:) 

*'  Second.  By  enforcing  absolute  publicity  of  all  rates,  rules,  or  regulations  affect- 
ing transportation  of  nersons  or  property,  whether  such  rates,  rules,  etc.,  are 
between  points  in  the  United  States,  or  export  and  import  traffic.  If  lower  rates 
are  made  from  or  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  or  on  import,  than  on  domestic  traffic, 
such  rates,  rules,  and  conditions  to  be  published  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  domestic  traffic.  The  railroads  interpret  the  proposition  now 
that  they  do  not  have  to  publish  their  export  rates.  If  yon  put  the  export  grain 
rates  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  you  might  as  well  have  all  of  them  out  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  public,  because  you  have  the  ruling  factor  in  the  price  of 
min,  so  you  do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  same  proposition  woi:dd  apply  on  imports. 
Where  through  rates  and  divisions  are  made  on  foreign  traffic,  said  rates  and  divi- 
sions to  be  published  in  such  manner  as  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

'*By  requiring  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  not  only  to  file  copies  of  tariffis,  rules,  and  regulations  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  but  also  to  furnish,  on  request,  from  boards  of  trade, 
exchanges,  shippers,  freight  bureaus,  and  other  commercial  oiganizations,  whose 
duties  are  to  look  after  transportation  problems  for  their  respective  cities  and  com- 
munities, copies  of  all  tariffs  that  affect  members  of  such  organizations,  directly  or 
indirect! V,  whether  such  tariffs  read  to  or  from  such  cities,  etc.,  or  to  rival  cities,  and 
in  case  oi  refusal  of  railroad  companies  to  furnish  such  tariffs,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  have  authority  to  order  them  furnished  within  a  reasonable 
time,  not  longer  than  30  days;  and  in  the  event  any  current  tariff  is  found  to  be  out 
of  i)rint,  though  still  in  use,  the  railroad  company  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
certified  copies  of  same,  including  all  amendments  or  corrections.'' 

I  make  that  point  for  the  reason  that  frequently  in  making  up  a  comparative  situ- 
ation as  between  one  city  and  another  you  apply  to  a  railroad  company  for  the  tariff 
from  a  given  territory  to  a  rival  city.  It  is  not  refused,  but  they  say  it  is  out  of 
print  The  consequence  is  that  a  man  who  is  not  posted  as  to  how  to  get  that  tariff 
does  not  get  it.  If  I  get  an  answer  of  that  kind,  and  I  only  get  it  from  one  road,  I 
write  the  auditor  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  copy  of  the  tariff, 
and  I  get  it  A  great  many  applications  of  that  kind  are  not  furnished,  however, 
for  the  reason  that  knowledge  of  how  to  get  it  is  lacking.  I  only  suggest  that  this 
be  done  where  asked  for.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  tariffs  filed 
continuously  with  the  merchants'  exchanges  or  organizations  of  that  kind,  but  they 
should  be  required  to  furnish  them  when  asked  for.  That  is  one  part  of  the  pub- 
licity of  the  tariff,  and  I  think  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  nothing 
to  do  but  secure  absolute  publicity  of  rates  it  would  be  worth  all  it  has  cost.  A  rail- 
road company  can  not  continuously  discriminate  in  public  tariffs  without  in  the  end 
getting  into  trouble.     [Continuing  to  read:] 

''Third.  By  making  all  traffic  moving  by  rail  or  partially  by  rail  and  partially  by 
water,  whether  dome^c,  export,  or  import  traffic,  amenable  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce;  on  export  and  import  traffic,  the  rates  or  proportion  of  rates  accruing 
to  the  inland  earner  to  be  amenable  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  under  same  rules  as  apply 
to  domestic  traffic. 

**  Fourth.  By  prohibiting  railroads  from  making  or  accepting  lower  rates  or  lower 
proportion  of  rates  on  grain  to  the  seaboard  for  export  than  they  at  the  same  time 
accept  on  flour  or  grain  products  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  provided  grain  products 
may  be  required  to  be  loaded  to  the  marked  capacity  oi  the  car." 

That  is  to  counteract  the  decision  in  what  is  known  as  the  Texas-Pacific  case,  under 
^hich  the  railroads  claim  that  no  export  or  import  is  amenable  to  the  interstate 
commerce  law,  and  they  do  not  have  to  account  to  the  commission  for  their  rates. 
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It  BeemB  to  me  one  of  the  worst  form'^i  of  discrimination  against  American  manuiac- 
tares  that  I  know  of.     [Continning  to  read:] 

**  Fifth.  By  repeal  of  the  imprisonment  penalty  acainst  the  shipper  or  receiver  who 
procures  or  accepts  lower  than  lawful  published  tariff  rates,  whetner  such  preferences 
be  made  b^^  rebates,  commissions,  or  otherwise,  except  that  where  a  8hi{>per,  by  fraud- 
ulent practices,  procures  lower  than  authorized  puolished  tariffs,  the  imprisonment 
clause  shall  be  continued  in  effect  against  this  class  of  shipper." 

The  object  of  that  is  to  get  testimony.  You  can  not  get  testimony  with  reference 
to  a  violation  of  the  act  under  the  present  law,  because  every  receiver  is  just  as  much 
a  criminal  under  the  act  as  the  man  who  made  the  rate.     (jOontinuing  to  read.] 

''By  repeal  of  the  imprisonment  clause  against  officers  and  agents  of  railroads, 
and  substituting  therefor  money  penalties  upon  any  corporation,  officer,  acent,  or 
any  other  person  through  whose  instrumentality  other  than  the  lawhiUy  published 
rates,  rules,  or  regulations  affecting  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  shall 
become  operative  or  available;  it  roing  understood  that  such  penalties  against  the 
railroad  companies  should  be  sufficient v  great,  not  leas  than  |5,000,  or  double  the 
revenue  received  by  the  company  at  unlawful  rates  where  greater  than  |5,000,  and 
the  railroad  company  itself  shall  be  the  partv  against  whom  the  fine  shall  be  assessed." 

Q.  How  about  a  railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver? — A.  Make  that  a  debt  of  the 
company,  the  same  as  any  other  debt  of  a  company. 

Q.  You  can  not  enforce  it  without  the  consent  of  the  court  which  appoints  the 
receiver. — ^A.  I  was  not  looking  for  all  of  the  law  points.  I  see  your  point  clearly. 
So  long  as  the  law  exists  as  it  is  now  you  will  never  get  a  railroad  man  to  furnish 
any  testimony  against  another  railroad  if  the  imprisonment  clause  remains  in.  If  it 
is  taken  out  as  against  the  shipper,  you  might  get  some  testimony  from  the  shipper, 
but  you  will  never  get  a  complaint  from  tne  source  where  the  proof  can  be  gotten. 
If  the  law  was  so  amended  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  railroaa  to  complain  against 
its  rival,  and  imposed  no  penalty  except  a  fine  asainst  the  corporation,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  getting  evidence,  and  the  railroads  themselves  would  furnish  it; 
but  a  railroad  man  will  come  as  close  to  perjury  as  possible  to  not  convict  his  fellow- 
employee  or  the  employee  of  another  line,  for  the  reason  that  the  imprisonment  pen- 
alty clause  exists.     [^Continuing  to  read :] 

"Sixth.  By  restoring  to  railroads  the  authority  they  were  supposed  to  have  before 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  rendered  in  the  Trans- 
Missouri  case,  viz,  b^  permitting  them  to  agree  upon  reasonable  rates  and  to  main- 
tain voluntaiy  associations  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of  such  rates, 
compilation  of  statistics,  and  transacting  such  other  joint  work  of  railroads,  members 
of  the  association,  as  may  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  fifth  or  antipooling  section  of 
the  act  to  r^ulate  commerce,  it  being  understood  that  no  change  in  the  law  that  will 
legalize  pooling  of  traffic  or  of  earnings  is  indorsed  by  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  such  amendment  is  against  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
not  needed  by  the  railroads  themselves. 

''All  agreements  between  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  to  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not  less  than  10  days  before  going  into  effect;  and 
if,  on  investigation,  any  clause  in  such  agreement  is  contrary  to  any  clause  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  said  agreement  shall  be  decided  by  the  commission  not  in 
effect,  and  shall  be  corrected  by  the  railroads  to  correspond 'with  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  before  becoming  enective. 

"Seventh.  Proposed  change  in  act  to  reflate  commerce,  requiring  longer  notice 
than  3  days  for  reduction  in  published  tariffs  and  10  days  for  an  advance,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  railroads.  A  reduction  is  sometimes 
absolutely  essential  to  enable  some  classes  of  traffic  to  move  at  all,  and  if  even  10 
days'  time  is  required  to  make  the  rate  effective,  the  opportunity  to  move  the  traffic 
at  all  will  have  passed.  The  law  of  Kansas  requires  60  days  for  an  advance  in  rates; 
it  frequently  prevents  reductions  of  great  value  to  the  people  being  made,  beoiuse 
once  reduced  they  must  stay  in  effect  for  60  days. 

"Eighth.  By  adding  a  clause  prohibiting  ticket  scalping,  with  provisions  similar  to 
the  Sherman  bill  before  the  last  Congress. 

"Ninth.  By  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  render  its  decisions 
not  later  than  90  days  after  close  of  testimony  in  case,  unless  longer  time  is  given 
by  mutual  consent  of  complainants  and  defendants. 

"Tenth.  If  it  were  possiole  to  require  the  various  States  to  repeal  all  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  adopt  it  as  the  law,  oetween  points  within 
their  respective  States,  we  would  then  have  an  Improved  condition  of  value  to  all 
interests.  The  conflict  ujx>n  the  borders  of  adjoining  States  is  frequently  such  as  to 
create  unjust  discrimination  between  commodities." 
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If  it  were  poesible  to  withdraw  from  the  States  the  authority  governing  rates,  roles, 
and  regulations  of  transportation  between  points  within  the  respective  States  ana 
make  same,  whether  State  or  interstate,  amenable  to  national  laws,  it  would  simplify 
and  in  the  end  would  benefit  all  concerned. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  think  the  legalization  of  any  affreements,  freight  poolinff 
agreements,  between  the  railroads  of  the  countrv  is  desiraole  or  would  oe  beneficiu 
in  any  way;  why  do  you  think  so? — A.  It  would  not  remove  the  incentive  to  reduce 
rates,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  increase  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Q.  I  asked  that  because  we  have  some  ver^  high  authority  for  that  view. — A.  The- 
oretically the  pooling  proposition  is  a  beautiful  one,  but  not  in  actual  practice.  To 
put  my  answer  in  the  form  of  a  question,  How  are  you  going  to  get  an  agreement  as 
to  the  proportion  accruing  to  each  line?  After  you  have  gotten  that  agreement  the 
line  that  gets  more  to-day  than  it  can  haul  is  going  to  do  something  to  keep  its  pro- 
portion from  being  below  what  it  was  allotted.  If  it  is  continually  being  paid  earn- 
ings of  money  that  it  did  not  earn  by  hauling  the  traffic  and  continuaHv  having 
transferred  to  it  tonnage  that  it  did  not  get  by  solicitation,  it  is  evident  tnat  it  has 
been  allotted  too  much  or  too  great  a  proportion.  To  prevent  that  the  line  is  going 
to  pursue  the  same  methods  as  it  does  now,  even  at  the  expense  of  having  to  pay 
over  sometimes  more  than  its  proportion.  Now,  on  the  other  side,  these  poomur 
agreements  will  be  for  given  periods.  The  line  that  thinks  its  allotment  too  small 
can  afiord  on  a  great  volume  of  business  to  allow  a  rate  continuously,  even  if  it  has 
to  pay  into  the  pool  part  of  its  earnings  or  has  to  divert  its  business  and  pay  for  it,  in 
oroer  that  when  the  next  allotment  comes  around  it  shall  get  a  greater  proportion. 
There  is  no  law  that  I  can  see  that  will  make  me  say  how  little  of  a  given  proportion 
of  business  I  will  accept.  That  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  every  pool  that  has 
existed  so  far. 

Q.  Now,  under  the  conditions  that  would  exist  if  poolins  was  legalized  railroads 
could  go  into  these  agreements,  and  these  agreements  if  vimated  could  be  enforced 
in  the  courts.  It  can  not  be  done  now,  but  if  it  were  legalized  it  could  be  done,  and 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  violate  the  agreement,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  be  checked  just  exactly  as  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  violate 
their  contracts  is  checked  by  penalties  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  law. — A. 
Individuals  violate  their  contracts  and  prices  continuously. 

Q.  A  man  makes  a  contract  to-day  as  to  a  certain  thing  and  he  fails  to  live  up  to 
it ;  the  man  who  was  to  receive  the  benefit  can  recover  as  damases  the  amount  of 
damaee  he  sustained. — A.  Admitting,  which  I  do  not  admit,  tnat  the  railroads 
woula  profit  by  a  pool,  by  a  legally  authorized  pool,  where  does  the  public  come  in? 
A  pretty  good  evidence  that  that  is  not  needed  is  that,  even  weak  as  the  law  is  to-day, 
I  will  venture  to  sa^  that  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  rate  cutting  that  was  in  existence 
in  1898  has  been  wiped  out  in  1899.  Now,  if  we  had  a  law  tnat  was  enforcable,  as 
to  its  violation,  I  do  not  believe  any  pooling  clause  necessary.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Supreme  Court  found  tnat  the  trans-Missoun  agreement  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  trust  law.  It  was  not  in  violation  of  the  pooling  law.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  see,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  the  railroads  have  the  authority  to  avoid 
discrimination  in  violating,  cutting  the  rate.  They  can  make  the  penalty  as  great  as 
they  please,  but  whenever  you  take  away  from  the  shipper  the  risht  to  put  his  freight 
over  any  line  he  pleases  you  are  taking  something  away  from  him.  He  may  have 
very  good  reasons  why  he  wants  it  to  go  over  a  certain  line.  That  line  may  have  its 
quota  of  tonnajge  and  may  not  be  able  to  take  it.  You  take  a  shipper  of  poultry  who 
has  icing  faciUties  along  a  certain  line ;  his  arran^ments  are  such  that  he  wants 
his  freight  to  go  over  that  line,  and  it  goes  to  the  railroad  company  and  the  railroad 
company  finds  it  is  ahead  in  its  tonnage  and  gives  it  to  its  rival.  The  poultry  may 
go  through  without  being  iced  at  all,  or  he  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  wnere  it 
was  iced  than  he  would  at  his  own  ice  house.  There  are  various  reasons  he  might 
have,  and  the  reconsignment  proposition — through  one  gateway  and  not  through 
another.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  indeed  to  take  away  from  the  shipper, 
where  the  tariff  is  the  same  by  two  different  routes,  the  privilege  of  selecting  by 
which  line  it  shall  go  over. 

Personally,  as  to  what  the  railroad  oompanv  does  with  its  earnings,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  shipper's  business,  but  I  do  not  tninx  the  law  should  be  so  as  to  give  the 
railroads  absolute  power  to  divide  the  business  or  tonnage;  it  takes  away  the  only 
power  the  shipper  has. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  not  the  universal  argument  of  the  railroad  companies 
that  they  are  held  by  the  throat  by  the  large  shippers  in  the  States? — A.  The  lai^ge 
shipper  would  hold  them  by  the  throat  still.    You  take  cotton  ties  in  Texas  as  an 
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illustration;  a  man  finds  he  can  give  the  railroads  at  a  certain  time  a  lai^  tonnage 
when  business  is  slight.  He  goes  to  the  railroad  companies  as  an  organization,  *Mf 
you  malce  our  rate  so  and  so,  we  will  give  you  that  within  certain  months."  That 
was  done  this  past  year  on  cotton  ties  and  the  rate  was  not  known  to  the  public  until 
the  sales  had  been  pretty  generally  made.  Now,  there  was  not  anyboay  but  this 
large  shipper  in  a  position  to  go  to  the  railroad  and  make  this  proposition  and  get  this 
price.    The  small  competitor  would  not  be  in  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  small  competitor  in  that  case,  was  there? — A.  There  were  a  lot  of 
shippers  that  had  a  lot  of  cotton  ties  on  hand,  and  it  decreased  the  value  of  their 
stocks  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  rate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  your  conclusion,  then,  regarding  pooling,  that 
it  will  not  work  well  because  it  deprives  the  shipper  of  the  fre^om  ol  action  which 
he  now  enjoys  of  shipping  by  what  route  he  pleases? — A.  That  is  one  conclusion,  and 
the  other  is  that  it  is  not  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  the  third  is  that  it  is  not  needed 
by  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  do  not  think  it  would  help  out  the  small  shipper? — 
A.  It  would  not  help  the  small  shipper  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  contention  of  the  companies. — A.  It  seems  to  me  at  a  small  station 
the  people  will  not  be  affected;  the  local  business  will  not  be  pooled,  because  that 
belongs  to  that  railroad  anyway. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  the  prohibition  of  the  right  to  assign  freight  over  a 
common  line  a  necessary  feature  of  pooling? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  methods. 

Q.  I  know;  but  is  it  the  necessary  way? — A.  You  can  pool  your  earnings  or  your 
traffic. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  view  on  another  question,  which  is  {germane,  1  think,  to  that. 
It  is  the  evident  tendency  of  the  railroad  corporations  in  this  country  to  consolidate, 
is  it  not,  in  your  jud^ent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  not  that  of  itself  serve  as  a  corrective  of  this  evil  of  discrimination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  effect  being  that  when  you  have  1  railroad  where  there  are  now  5 — 1  rail- 
road corporation  controlling  5  railroads,  whereas  to-day  there  are  5  distinct  corpora- 
tions competing  with  each  other — the  tendency  will  be  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  discrimination? — A.  We  have  an  illustration  of  that  in  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  and 
Northern,  built  out  of  St.  Louis  and  intended  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  1  hue  to  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  this  year.  As  soon  as  it  got  to  Peoria  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  rate 
cutters  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  that  we  had.  It  belong^  to  no  association 
and  took  what  it  could  get.  It  had  its  right  of  way  bought  and  the  rails  on  the 
ground  to  build  to  Clinton,  Iowa.  The  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  formed  a  pool  and  bought  the  Chicago,  Peoria 
and  Northern  Railroad.  They  sold  the  rails  that  were  to  be  built  to  Clinton,  Iowa, 
and  the  road  becomes  a  part  of  the  Alton  and  the  Illinois  Central;  and  that  competitor 
is  out  of  existence.  I  think  that  will  be  the  end  to  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf;  that  it 
will  be  bought  by  a  combination  of  roads  that  will  control  its  rate  making.  Even 
then,  as  between  combination  and  legalized  i)ooling,  I  think  the  combination  is  the 
preferable  one  of  the  two,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concern^. 

Q.  That  is,  looking  at  it  particularly  from  the  point  of  view A.  (Interrupting.) 

Point  of  view  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  I  represent,  or  the  point  of  view  of  flie 
shipper  as  a  whole.  There  are  a  great  many  railroad  men  that  do  not  consider  pool- 
ing necessary. 

Q.  Their  number  has  increased  of  recent  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  president  of  the  Great  Northern  is  opposed  to  it,  I 
believe. — A.  I  think  Milton  H.  Smith,  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  is  also  opposed 
to  it.  If  that  pooling  clause  was  repealed  without  anv  other  change,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  public  would  be  affected.  They  would  still  have  the  trust  act  back  of  it. 
I  oppose  the  legalizing  of  pooling — not  the  pool  itself. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  l^al  if  not  prohibited  by  law? — A.  What  the  railroads  ask  is 
to  make  their  contracts  Between  each  other  absolute;  collectible  by  law. 

Q.  That  would  be  done  simply  by  repealing  that? — A.  They  were  not  collectible 
by  law  prior  to  the  interstate-commerce  act;  there  are  thousands  of  dollars  to-day 
owing  by  railroad  companies  under  the  old  pooling  clause  that  were  never  paid. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  They  were  illegal  at  common  law?— A.  As  I  under- 
stand it. 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)  On  the  ground  of  public  policy? — A.  Yes. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Octobers,  1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  E.  CALLAWAT, 

President  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  iHver  Railroad  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  2.40  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel R.  Callaway,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  topics  in  the 
plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  Samuel  R.  Callaway. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  President  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroaa. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  railroad  business? — ^A.  Since  1863. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  New  York  Central  system? — A.  I 
have  been  president  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  since  a 
year  ago  last  April.  Prior  to  that  I  was  president  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern;  president  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  president  of  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.    Do  you  want  my  history  right  oack? 

Q.  No;  just  to  show  your  acquaintance  with  railroad  matters.  You  have  been 
connected  with  railroads  since  1861? — A.  Since  1863.  I  have  been  connected  with 
railroads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  during  that  time. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  syllabus  of  this  sub^mmission  on  transportation  of  the 
commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  1  believe  you  have  prepared  answers  with  reference  to  the  inquiries  pro- 
pounded in  that  syllabus? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  order  to  expedite  matters  as  much  as  possible,  will  you  just  take  that 
up  as  you  have  prepared  them? — ^A.  Shall  I  read  them? 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  please. — ^A.  The  first  question  seems  to  be  divided  into  sections. 
In  answer  to  section  1 — ** Terms  and  conditions  of  employment'* — from  any  person 
entering  the  employ  of  the  company  we  receive  the  assurance  of  his  willingness  to 
obey  any  reasonable  rules  that  may  be  made. 

Q.  This  is  under  the  head  of  employees? — A.  Yes;  after  being  employed  it  depends 
upon  the  employee  himself  as  to  his  remaining.  So  long  as  he  faithfully  discharges 
his  duty,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  employee  should  not  remain  in  the  service  and 
be  in  line  for  promotion  when  the  opportunity  offers,  which  promotion  is  dependent 
upon  such  penormance  and  further  capacity  for  increased  responsibility.  There  are 
no  physical  conditions  required,  except  in  case  of  employees  who  are  required  to 
take  signals,  such  as  en^nemen,  firemen,  conductors,  and  trainmen,  such  employees 
having  to  pass  an  examination  as  to  their  eyesight  and  hearing. 

Rates  of  wages  of  different  classes  of  employees:  Most  of  our  men  are  paid  for  the 
number  of  hours'  work  and  for  the  number  of  miles  made,  the  average  pay  of 
employees  being  as  follows:  Telegraph  operators,  152.50;  block-signal  men,  $46.50; 
other  signalmen,  $49,  which  includes  baggagemen,  station  clerks,  etc.;  enginemen, 
$114,  although  their  wages  vary  from  $90  to  $175;  firemen  and  wipers,  $59,  firemen 
getting  from  $50  to  $84;  conductors,  $86,  their  baggagemen  and  trainmen's  wages 
varying  from  $40  to  $70;  mechanics  and  helpers  in  shops,  $49;  other  shopmen,  $40; 
roa^masters  and  track  foremen,  $49.50,  roadmasters  being  paid  on  an  average  from 
$100  to  $125  per  month,  and  track  foremen  from  $40  to  J^O;  track  laborers,  $35.50; 
switchmen,  fiagmen,  watchmen,  etc.,  $40;  mechanics  and  helpers  on  road,  $56; 
enoployees  of  fioating  equipment,  $58. 

Q.  60  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  men  on  your  road  are  paid  by  the  hour? — 
A.  By  the  trip — the  trainmen  largely. 

Q.  The  trainmen  are  paid  by  the  hour? — A.  The  men  in  the  shops  are  paid  by  the 
hour.    That  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  service,  in  the  shops  or  on  the  trains. 

Q.  The  men  in  the  shops  are  paid  by  the  hour  and  the  trainmen  by  the  number  of 
miles  they  run? — A.  Yes;  and  we  have  an  average.  Their  wages  are  for  a  certain 
time  and  we  have  an  average. 

Wages,  basis  and  stability  thereof:  This  is  arrived  at  by  the  amount  of  work,  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  employee.  Our  rates  themselves  have  not  changed;  the  men 
being  paid  for  the  work  aone,  being  greater  in  some  months  than  others.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  monthly  men. 

Reductions  and  deauctions,  and  their  causes:  We  have  no  reductions  and  no  deduc- 
tions, except  for  value  received,  such  as  rent,  board,  uniforms,  etc.  For  instance,  if 
a  man  puts  an  order  in  that  his  rent  is  to  be  deducted  from  his  wages  and  gives  it  to 
the  person  from  whom  he  rents  or  boards,  we  take  that  out;  otherwise  there  are  no 
deductions,  excepting  by  arrangements  with  the  employees  themselves. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  specific  number  of  hours  per  day  for  men  to  be  employed  in  the 
irain  service? — A.  We  generally  limit  their  tune  to  8  or  10  hours  on  a  train;  but 
of  course  that  is  subject  to  accidents  or  derailments,  when  they  are  paid  for  overtime, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  after  they  comt>  in  until  they  get  a  certain  amount 
of  rest.    I  think  the  limit  is  8  hours. 

Q.  Then  the  trainmen,  when  they  work  over  the  ordinary  time  of  necessity  are 
paid  regular  ratei^ — A.  They  have  a  seneral  scale  of  wages.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  I  can  furnish  them  to  you  if  you  desire  to  have  them.  We  have  a  r^:u]ar 
agreement  in  regard  to  these  thii^. 

Dischaive  and  suspension  and  the  reasons  therefor:  Discharge  or  suspension  is 
determine  by  the  man's  individual  record  and  the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  each 
case  being  determined  by  itself.  There  are  various  reasons — ^n^lect  ot  duty,  insubor- 
dination, incivility,  dishonesty,  and  similar  conditions  met  with  in  all  other  businesH. 

Usual  hours  of  labor  exacted  of  different  classes  of  employees:  Station  employees 
have  necessarily  long  hours,  but  there  are  stretches,  sometimes  for  hours  at  a  time, 
where  at  some  stations  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  For  instance,  at  some  of 
the  country  stations  a  train  may  come  alon^  in  the  morning,  a  train  may  come  along 
at  noon,  or  it  may  come  along  at  night,  ana  it  makes  a  very  long  time;  there  is  very 
little  to  do  in  the  interim. 

Telegraph  operators  are  not  required  to  work  more  than  12  hours;  same  with  sig- 
nalmen, and,  m  some  towers  where  a  large  number  of  levers  are  employed,  8  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work. 

In  the  passenger-train  service  our  men  do  not  average  as  high  as  10  hours  steady 
work  during  the  24.  In  freight  service  it  mi^ht  be  in  some  cases  12  hours,  but  they 
receive  sufficient  rest  before  again  taking  their  run. 

In  answer  to  question  3—**  Sunday  labor  and  overtime;  conditions  under  which 
required  and  compensation  therefor;  limitation  thereon  by  State  laws,  and  effect 
thereof  on  employees,  carriers,  and  the  public:''  On  account  of  the  accumulation 
of  fre-ght  at  the  various  terminals,  it  is  necessary  for  our  freight  crews  to  work  on 
Sunday  in  order  to  clean  up  and  be  ready  for  the  next  week's  Dusiness,  and,  as  train 
employees  are  paid  bv  the  mile,  they  receive  same  compensation  as  they  would  for 
similar  service  on  week  days.  On  some  of  our  local  passenger  runs,  where  the  runs 
are  unusually  hard  and  where  they  are  required  to  work  more  than  half  of  the 
Sundays  in  a  month,  conductors  and  trainmen  are  paid  double  for  such  Sunday  work 
over  and  above  two  Sundays.  Just  as  little  as  possible  Sunday  work  is  done,  and 
only  those  are  kept  at  work  that  are  actually  necessary  for  proper  and  safe  running. 

(^  Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  give  up  the  Sunday  freight  business 
entirely? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (jreorgia,  you  know,  has  adopted  that  rule.  The  Georgia  railroad  commission 
prescribe  a  rule,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  prohibits  the  running  of  trains  through 
the  State  of  Greoigia? — ^A.  Yes;  and  they  have  the  same  law  in  Connecticut,  too. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  could  that  be  practically  done,  or  could  it  be  generally  done 
without  great  detriment  to  the  public  interests? — A.  No.  We  carry  such  a  large 
amount  of  perishable  freight  that  the  stoppage  of  that  freight  woula  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  I  will  say,  personally,  that  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  Sunday  work, 
and  we  limit  it  as  much  as  possible.  Dead  freight  we  allow  to  lay  generally  from 
morning  to  night,  but  perishable  freight  must  be  run  through,  as  have  also  passenger 
trains  and  the  transportation  of  mails. 

Aid  and  benefit  features  of  employees'  associations;  conditions  and  extent  of  relief: 
Amonff  the  employees  we  find  benefit  associations,  and  accident  insurance  is  main- 
tained by  the  followingbrotherhoods:  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors,  etc.  They  all 
have  assessment  insurance. 

Question  9.  '*  Relief  and  aid  to  sick  and  disabled  employees,  by  railroads  and  other 
carriers  bv  land;  conditions  and  extent  thereof;  its  effect  on  relations  of  employer 
and  employees."  This  company  makes  it  a  practice,  where  their  employees  are 
injured,  to  allow  the  injured  person  half  time. 

Q.  Half  pay  durins  the  time  of  his  indisposition? — A.  Yes;  we  have  no  pension 
fund,  or  anything  of  that  kind  on  the  road,  but  we  have  a  very  large  pension  roll, 
men  that  have  l^en  a  long  time  in  the  service,  and  are  incapacitated,  and  we  put 
them  on  what  we  call  the  pension  roll,  subject  to  the  board  of  directors  and  presi- 
dent, sometimes  for  half  pay,  sometimes  for  less,  and  sometimes  for  whole  pay. 

Q.  Have  you  such  institutions  as  railroad  hospitals,  that  are  maintained  by  contri- 
butions from  the  employee^? — A.  No.  We  run  tnrough  a  thickly  settled  country,  and 
we  have  arrangements  with  hospitals  at  nearly  every  point  where  men  are  litely  to 
be  injured  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  If  I  understand  it,  if  a  man  is  injured,  without  reference  to  whether  through  his 
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own  n^ligenoe  or  not,  he  is  paid  half  pav?— A.  Yes;  he  is  paid  half  pay  while  he  is 
in  the  hospital,  or  while  he  is  laid  up.  Then,  if  they  are  incapacitated  by  reason  of 
tiie  loss  ox  a  leg  or  arm,  we  ^nerallv  provide  them  with  some  place  at  a  gate  or 
signal  tower  or  place  of  that  kmd,  and  give  them  light  work. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  have  any  provision  with  regard  to  retiring 
men  at  a  certain  age? — ^A.  Ko;  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind  on  the  New  York 
C^itnd. 

Q.  Well,  sapposing  a  man  reaches  60  years  of  age  in  yowc  service  and  becomes 
incapable  of  future  service,  what  have  you  planned  to  do  with  him? — A.  Well,  a  man 
does  not  generally  become  incapacitated  at  60.  We  have  lots  of  men  in  the  service 
70  and  75. 

Q.  It  is  not  your  plan  to  turn  men  off  at  a  certain  age? — ^A.  No.  Of  course  these 
things  are  all  regulated  by  officers,  and  they  generally  endeavor  to  be  considerate  and 
kind  to  tiie  men  and  try  and  find  them  some  light  employment  We  have  a  very 
large  number  of  old  men  on  the  New  York  Central.  It  is  an  old  road  and  the 
proportion  of  old  men  is  very  laiige. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  tiiese  brotherhoods  of  locomotive  en^eers,  and  firemen  and  train  hands, 
as  to  the  benefils  derived  by  the  men  pending  their  sickness  or  pending  their  disability? 
I  understand,  of  course,  that  the  ndlroad  company  pays  half  wages  if  the  man  is 
injured  on  the  road  and  eoes  into  a  hospital.  Now  can  you  say  whether  they  receive 
any  assistance  from  their  orotherhoods? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  think 
a  lar^  number  of  our  men  insure  themselves.  We  have  2  or  3  insurance  companies 
workmg  on  the  road,  and  they  give  these  insurance  companies  orders  on  their  pay 
for  so  much  per  monm.  The  paymaster  honors  these  orders,  and  I  think  the  lar^ 
bulk  of  meii  are  insured  in  these  acddent^companies.  I  presume  they  are  insured  m 
their  brotherhoods,  but  I  know  nothing  about  their  rules. 

In  answer  to  question  10:  ' 'Automatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand  holds,  on 
passenger  and  freight  cars;  percentage  of  freight  cars  so  equipped;  cost  of  such  safety 
appliances  on  old  and  new  cars;  cause  of  delay  by  railroads  m  complying  with  require- 
ment of  act  of  Congress  relating  to  safety  appliances  on  freight  cars.^'  Our  passenger 
and  freight  cars  are  all  equipp^  with  M.  0.  B.  couplers  ana  hand  holds  ana  about  68 
per  cent  of  the  freight  eqmpment  is  equipped  witn  air  brakes.  There  was  no  delay 
on  the  part  of  this  compan  v  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
That  Ib,  we  were  finished  oy  the  time  of  the  first  date.  The  first  date,  I  think,  was  last 
December  or  last  January. 

Q.  And  you  adhere  to  the  type  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  couplers.  Is  that  the 
type  that  is  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  prescribed  the  height,  and  there  are  certain  rules;  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are;  but  we  have,  of  course,  complied  with  those.  And  they 
also  prescribed  in  regard  to  the  hand  holds  on  a  car.  Whatever  the  law  is,  we  have 
complied  with  it 

Q-  Complied  with  it  to  the  extent  of  68  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars? — ^A.  All  of  our 
freight  cars.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  are  equipped  with  air  brakes.  We  are  not  required 
to  have  them  on  all. 

Q.  Have  you  complied  with  the  coupler  requirements  in  full?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  able  to  say  that  all  your  freight  cars  have  that  coupler  attachment 
now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  or  inquired  into  the  likelihood  of  there  being  a  better 
system  of  appliances  tlum  those  that  are  now  in  vogue;  for  instance,  a  better  system 
of  coupler^  I  remember  when  that  was  su^sested  in  Congress,  one  of  the  great 
objections  by  certain  representatives  of  the  rsSixMids  was  that  the  matter  of  couplers 
was  in  embryo;  that  they  had  not  reached  such  a  definite  point  that  they  could  say 
that  the  best  coupler  had  vet  been  developed;  and  that  they  might  have  to  ^  to  the 
expense  of  putting  on  a  different  style  of  Master  Car  Builders'  couplers,  which  included 
4  or  5  different  styles,  and  in  3  or  4  years  have  to  put  on  a  coupler  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  better.  Now,  the  question  is  whether  they  have  reached  a  point  where 
the  coupler  is  satisfoctory,  so  &r  as  you  know? — A.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  the  couplers  at  first,  but  of  late  years  I  have  heard  of  no  trouble.  They  were 
not  sufficiently  strong  in  their  parts,  but  that  is  remedied  to-day,  and  I  think  the 
coupler  we  have  to-day  is  satisfactory 

In  answer  to  question  11 :  ' '  Effect  of  increased  use  of  automatic  couplers,  air-brakes, 
and  hand  holds  on  freight  cars  on  number  of  casualties  to  railway  employees." 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  all  freight  cars  are  properly  equipped,  the  number  of 
casualties  to  railway  employees  will  be  materially  reduced.  In  the  transitory  state 
at  the  present  time,  where  some  cars  are  equipped  and  some  not,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  marked  decrease  in  the  numb^.    It  is  really  an  element  of  danger 
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now,  because  to  couple  the  cars  with  a  patent  coupler  to  one  with  the  old  couplers  is 
a  dangerous  operation. 

Q.  A  man  has  to  go  in  between  the  cars  now  to  couple  the  patent  coupler  with 
the  old  ling  Said  pin  coupler,  just  as  he  would  with  the  old  link  and  pin  couplers? — A. 
Just  the  same. 

Q.  But  that  will  be  done  away  with  when  they  are  all  equipped? — A.  That  will 
be  done  away  with  when  they  are  all  equipijed;  ves. 

In  answer  to  12:  "Other  methods  and  devices  for  insuring  safety  of  employees  and 
passengers  on  railroads.''  This  road  is  entirely  equipped  with  block  sisals  between 
New  lork  and  Buffalo,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  trains  a  safe  distance  apart, 
the  result  of  which  makes  it  impossible  for  two  trains  to  come  together  without  the 
cooperation  of  two  or  more  employees  failing  to  properly  perform  their  duty  at  the 
same  time.  These  block  signals  require  block  towers  at  vanous  intervals  on  the  road, 
and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  watchmen,  as,  if  anything  is  discovered  out  of 
the  way  on  trains  such  as  hot  box  or  train  parted,  the  information  is  immediately 
communicated  to  the  next  tower,  the  train  being  notified.  This  has  proved  itself  to 
be  of  considerable  value  in  times  past.  Not  very  many  years  ago  coal  stoves  were 
used  in  coaches.  Steam  heat  is  now  used,  lessening  the  danger  by  fire  in  case  of 
accident.  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  value  of  steam.  I  think  in  cases  of  escaping 
steam  there  is  about  as  much  risk  as  by  setting  fire  to  the  coach,  but  under  the  New 
York  law  we  were  obliged  to  do  it  and  we  did  it. 

Q.  How  about  lights  in  the  carel? — ^A.  Our  trains  are  lighted  very  largely  by  Pintsch 
gas  and  electricity.  We  are  experimenting  with  electricity.  Up  to  this  time  it  has 
not  been  very  satisfactory.     I  think  most  of  our  cars  are  equipped  with  Pintsch  light 

Q.  To  what  extent,  if  I  may  ask,  are  your  roads  double  tracked  or  more  than  single 
tracked? — ^A.  We  have  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  4  tracks  on  the  main  line  and  2 
tracks  on  the  West  Shore;  1  track  on  the  Niagara  Falls  line;  and  1  track  on  the 
Auburn  line;  which  gives  us  largely  the  use  of  7  tracks  between  Albany  and  the 
contiguous  points  on  the  Vest  Shore,  through  Medina  to  Buffalo.  From  Albany  to 
New  Y  ork  we  have  2  tracks  on  the  West  Shore,  and  2  tracks  on  tlie  New  York  Cen- 
tral as  far  as  Sing  Sing,  and  3  tracks  from  Sing  Sing  to  New  York,  and  are  practically 
operating  5, 6,  or  7  tracks  continuously. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  many  tracks  are  there  on  the  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg? — A.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  single-track  road. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  system  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York? — ^A. 
What  we  call  the  village  line,  Niagara  Falls  line,  has  a  double  track.  I  have  forgot- 
ten just  how  far  it  extends;  but  the  rest  of  them  are  all  single- track  roads. 

In  answer  to  question  13 — **  Their  nature,  purposes,  and  effect;  proportion  of 
employees  belonging  to  them;  extent  of  their  control  of  their  members;  their  effect 
on  employees  who  are  not  members  of  such  organizations,"  Railroad  branches  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A,  are  located  at  nearly  all  of  our  large  terminals  and  yards.  They  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  secretary,  and  a  very  large  number  of  our  emyloyees  in  the  train 
service  make' use  of  their  accommodations,  lunch  rooms,  etc.,  paying  nominal  dues,  $3. 
or  more  if  their  purse  may  warrant.  Sleeping  rooms  are  provided  for  members,  ana 
they  can  be  secured  for  the  sura  of  10  cents  per  night.  They  likewise  have  bath 
rooms,  shower,  plunge,  etc.,  and  each  branch  has  a  lunch  room  which  is  very  largely 
patronized.  We  find,  with  these  associations,  the  men  in  their  spare  time,  wnen 
away  from  home,  may  l>e  found  there  most  of  the  time,  keeping  them  out  of  places 
where  they  should  not  be.  We  have  a  large  number  of  employees,  however,  who 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges.  The  j^reater  portion  of  them  being  home 
every  night,  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  the  association  as  those  who  are  awajr. 

Our  line,  I  may  say,  is  largely  equipped  with  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for 
a  long  time,  and  a  great  many  of  them  own  their  homes,  and  of  course  they  have 
no  necessity  for  those  places,  and  wherever  there  is  a  necessity,  the  railroad  compa- 
nies have  generally  built  a  building,  and  in  many  cases  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  equipped 
it  himself  with  a  library  and  all  other  furnishings,  and  the  men  take  hold  of  it,  and 
we  pay  the  secretaries  generally. 

Q.  These  advantages  are  open  to  all  employees  of  the  road  who  pay  the  dues? — 
A.  Yes;  these  dues  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reading  or  writing  room  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  lunch  room,  and  the  many  things  m  connection  with  these 
rooms. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  serve  meals  there,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  we  serve  lunches. 
We  have  4  rooms  altogether  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  We  have  quite  a  large 
room,  and  a  hall  and  dining  room  opposite  the  deiwt  in  Albany,  and  most  of  our 
men  go  there  to  get  lunches  and  meals. 

Q.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  charges  for  meals  were  to  employees? — 
A.  They  run  from  10  cents  up.  A  man  can  go  in  there  and  get  a  nice  lunch  for  10 
cents  and  he  can  get  a  good  dinner  for  25  cents. 
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Q.  From  freight  trainB  operating  back  and  forth  tlie  employees  can  go  in  there  and 

Set  meals  or  lunches? — A.  Yes;  we  have  2  in  Albany,  one  opposite  the  passenger 
epot  and  one  opposite  the  shops. 

Q.  They  take  the  place  of  what  are  called  eating  houses? — A.  The  eating  houses, 
I  think,  are  for  jpassengers.  I  think  as  a  general  thing  these  are  exclusively  for  our 
own  men.  Eating  houses  are  places  where  trains  8t<)p  for  passengers  to  get  their 
meals. 

In  answer  to  question  14,  which  is  in  reference  to  strikes — We  have  had  none  in 
years.  The  last  one  was  occasioned  by  the  employees  insisting  upon  naming  their 
immediate  superiors.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  road  at  that  time  and  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  merits  of  it.  My  understanding  is  that  the  switchmen 
insisted  upon  naving  the  yardmaster  one  of  their  own  men  and  one  agreeable  to 
them,  and  the  company  objected  to  this,  and  they  had  a  strike,  which  was  more  or 
less  serious. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  the  strike  was? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Whether  the  men  accomplished  their  purpose  or  not? — ^A.  I  should  take  it 
that  they  did  not,  because  we  do  not  allow  men  to  name  their  superiors  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was? — A.  No.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
was  quite  a  serious  strike.  I  recollect  that  they  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  I  can 
get  you  the  details  if  you  care  for  them.  This  is  a  memoranda  that  the  superintend- 
ent gave  me.  I  asked  him  if  they  ever  had  any  strikes,  and  he  said  this  was  the 
only  one  that  they  ever  had — ^in  connection  with  switchmen. 

*' State  and  Federal  laws  designed  to  repress  strikes;  judicial  construction  thereof 
and  decisions  thereon." — We  do  not  know  that  the  transportation  of  United  States 
mail  has  any  effect  on  strikes. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees,  it  is  prohibited.  We  have  men 
who  look  the  employees  over  before  we  allow  them  to  take  trains  out,  and  see  that 
they  are  in  proper  condition.  Men  that  are  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors 
ana  let  them  get  the  worst  of  them  are  required  to  leave  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  any  rule  prohibiting  engineers  or  firemen 
from  drinking  at  all — requiring  them  to  be  total  abstainers? — A.  I  think  not.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  the  rules,  our  book  of  rules;  section  9  of  the  operating  department  states 
**that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  on  the  road  or  about  the  premises  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  strictly  prohibited.  No  one  will  be  employed,  or  continued  in  employment, 
who  is  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors."  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  gone  to  the  length  of  saying  that  a  man  can  not  take  a  drink  if  he 
wants  to,  but  we  endeavor  to  see  when  ne  goes  on  the  train  that  he  has  not  been 
drinking. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Certain  roads  make  it  absolutely  prohibitory,  do  they 
not? — A.  They  try  to.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  almost  always  more  or  less  of  a 
dead  letter. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  men  joining  the 
brotherhood? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry,  then,  in  regard  to  that  matter? — A.  No.  So  feir  as 
I  am  personally  concerned  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  brotherhoods.  I 
have  nad  a  good  many  strikes,  a  great  many  troubles,  particularly  in  the  West.  I 
was  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  the  time  of  tne  Irons  strike,  and  it  was 
intended  that  the  men  on  the  Union  Pacific  should  go  out.  That  was  the  intention 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  At  this  time  they  had  25,000  of  our  men  in  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  they  had  elected  all  the  judiciary  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  their 
control,  and  I  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  them.  It  finally  eventuated  in  a  serious 
riot  at  Rock  Springs.  There  were  some  men  burned  alive  and  the  Government  took 
hold  of  it,  and  it  finally  straightened  itself  out.  And  we  had  one  out  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  with  the  result  you  all  know  about,  when  we  had  a  very  serious  strike. 
But  as  a  general  thing  I  have  gotten  along  very  comfortably  with  the  labor  unions, 
and  have  not  any  particular  objections  to  them  so  long  as  the  men  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  paid. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Have  you  examined  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  the  last 
year  relating  to  arbitration  between  the  men  and  their  employers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  bill  as  it  is  passed? — A.  1  have  never  been  able  to 
see  how  such  a  commission  can  be  successful,  in  that  it  has  no  power  to  compel  both 
sides  to  adhere  to  the  decision. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  are  in  feivor  of  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  rule? — ^A.  1  do 
not  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  compulsory  arbitration.  There  is  no  body  of  men 
in  the  world  who  would  adhere  to  it.  If  all  of  the  employees  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral road  desire  to  have  their  wages  increased,  or  desire  tnings  that  we  do  not  want, 
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and  we  say  no,  and  we  go  to  the  board  of  arbitration,  and  the  board  of  arbitration 
says  no,  how  are  they  going  to  be  compelled  to  continue  to  work?  1  had  a  very 
similar  case  on  the  Union  Ficific.  I  made  an  agreement  with  the  Kniehts  of  Labor 
there,  and  we  had  it  in  writing,  and  the  men  in  Kansas  City  violated  me  agreement 
and  went  out,  and  I  sent  for  the  grand  master  and  he  said  ne  was  powerless  to  con- 
trol it. 

Q.  The  testimony  of  the  employees  was  that  if  the  bill  was  passed  it  would  bring 
strikes  down  to  a  minimum? — A.  I  have  no  objection  to  arbitration.  In  fact  I  have 
no  objection  to  almost  anything  that  is  reasonable,  excepting  this  vital  question  in 
railroading,  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  surrender  the  management,  as  the  people 
in  control  of  the  road  are  here  looked  to  by  the  public  to  {>rotect  the  lives  of  the 
passensers,  and  they  must  have  employees  on  the  road  that  will  carry  out  orders  and 
obey  their  instructions. 

^low,  as  to  arbitrating  with  the  switchmen  as  to  who  should  be  the  yardmaster  at 
Albany — I  do  not  think  I  should  want  to  submit  that  to  arbitration. 

Q.  1  do  not  think  the  bill  means  an}rthing  of  that  kind.  It  provides  for  agreement 
to  submit  to  arbitration. — A.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  tnat  I  only  point  out 
the  difficulties.  We  very  rarely  have  any  difficulties  about  questions  that  are  not 
vital.  For  instance,  the  question  of  the  amount  the  New  York  Central  can  afford  to 
pay  the  employees;  its  wages  are  questions  that  vitally  affect  the  property  itself  and 
that  question  must  be  determined  D3r  the  directors. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  a  question  that  under  no  circumstances  you 
would  want  to  submit  to  arbitration  ? — A.  I  should  be  very  much  disinclined  to. 
Our  pay  roll  is  117,000,000  a  year,  I  think.  Now,  an  increase,  say,  of  10  per  cent  of 
that  would  prevent  our  earning  any  dividends  at  all,  excepting  in  certain  years. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  are  ordinarily  the  questions  of  dispute  between 
employers  and  employeei^ — ^A.  We  very  rarely  have  any.  You  know  this  is  all  in 
process  of  evolution.  When  these  labor  unions  were  originally  started  they  were 
intoxicated  with  their  own  strength  and  power.  They  were  just  as  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary  as  they  could  be.  You  could  not  do  anything  with  them.  They  would 
even  object  to  the  rules  that  regulated  the  running  of  trains.  We  have  had  them 
come  in  and  say,  ''We  will  not  have  these  rules;  we  must  have  some  others." 
Then,  as  time  went  on,  they  found  that  such  things  would  not  work,  and  they  have 
become  more  or  lees  reasonable,  and  of  late  years  we  have  had  no  trouble  with  them. 
So  long  as  they  are  controlled  by  intelligence,  and  are  reasonable  in  their  demands, 
we  do  not  have  anv  trouble. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  question  is  becoming  simplified  and  each  partv  works  within 
his  own  sphere? — A.  Yes;  they  have  become  laiyely  organizations  looking  after  their 
injured,  sick,  and  aged.  In  many  cases  I  think  they  have  raised  both  the  morale, 
and  intelligence  of  the  men.  That  is  particularly  the  case  of  the  locomotive  engineers. 
I  think  they  are  as  high-toned  and  intelligent  a  class  of  men  as  you  will  find  in  any 
emplovment. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  have  any  contracts  with  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers m  the  brotherhood? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Personally  I  have 
made  lots  of  contracts  with  them.     I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  making  them. 

Q.  Their  statements  are  that  they  have  contracts,  that  they  have  considerably  over 
100  railways? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have;  may  be  not  contracts,  but  under- 
standings with  our  superintendents;  but  whether  they  have  anything  in  writing  or 
not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  you  omitted  in  your  statement  any  reference  to 
topic  No.  4,  relative  to  negligence  of  fellow-servants.  *  You  had  nothing  to  say  about 
that,  did  you? — A.  No;  there  is  no  answer  to  that  question  here. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  believe  a  laborer  on  a  railroad  who  is  injured  through 
the  negligence  of  an  engineer  and  who  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  that  engineer, 
should  be  prevented  fn>m  getting  damages  from  the  railroad  on  account  of  liiat 
injury? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  and  seneral  question.  1  do  not  think  rail- 
roads would  have  any  objection  to  anything  of  that  sort,  if  you  applv  it  to  everyone 
else.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  pick  out  railroads.  Why  should  not  the  fumer 
be  liable  if  he  injures  an  employee  by  the  swinging  of  a  scythe,  or  a  manufacturer  be 
responsible  for  damages  that  might  arise  to  his  employee  by  reason  of  negligence  of 
fellow-employees?  Why  do  you  apply  it  alone  to  railroads?  I  think  in  England  they 
have  a  limited  liability  act. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  some  States  in  this  country  qualified  that  to  a 
certain  extent? — ^A.  Yes.  The  laws  are  different  in  different  States.  As  a  general 
thine  I  think  the^  succeed  in  collecting  something.  They  make  out  a  machine  is  out 
of  oraer  or  sometmne  of  that  kind,  and  whenever  they  go  before  the  jury,  the  sympathy 
of  the  jury  is  with  tne  men  nearly  always. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  possible  upon  the  farm  also,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  as  they  have  ever  tried  it  on  the  farm;  they  seem  to  pick  out  raibroads  espe- 
cially. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  have  the  written  testimony  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
brotherhoods  on  this  point,  and  they  are  mianimous  in  a  very  strong  demand  for  a 
modification  of  the  common  law  on  that  sabject.  Thev  seem  to  feel  very  strongly 
on  that  question. — ^A.  I  think  if  the  liability  was  limited  to  a  reasonable  amount  me 
railroads  as  a  general  thing  would  not  object.  The  difficulty  about  all  these  things 
now  is  that  dunages  are  out  of  all  reason. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  have  you  to  sav  on  Topic  21 — *' Effects  of  rate 
wars  and  unrestrained  rate  com{>etition  upon  railway  employment  and  railway 
wages?  " — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  I  can  say  about  that.  Of  course  if  there  is 
anything  that  injures  railroads  and  depletes  their  revenues,  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  pay  good  wages. 

Q.  Rate  wars  and  unrestrained  competition — ^the  effect  of  them  upon  the  wages  of 
employees  of  the  railroad  would,  if  injurious  to  the  railroads,  of  course  be  inju- 
rious to  the  employees? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  employees  are  gradually  coming 
around  to  that  view  of  the  case  and  are  rather  inclined  to  help  the  railroad  in  aver^ 
ine  unfavorable  l^^lation. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  would  you  say  whether  or  not  there  is  now  as  much 
likelihood  of  great  rate  wars  as  in  the  past — say  20  vears  ago? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  ascribe  the  change  to? — A.  Well,  we  handle  on  the  New  York 
Central  road  from  10,000  to  15,000  loaded  cars  a  day.  These  cars  come  from  every 
place  in  the  United  States  mostly,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  far  South.  The  rates  are 
made  subject  to  three  competitive  forces.  The  first  is  the  competition  of  the  railroads 
among  themselves;  the  second  is  the  competition  of  the  waterways;  and  the  third  is 
the  commercial  conditions  which  exist  and  which  are  world-wide;  that  competition 
extends  around  the  world.  In  1870  we  received  1.88  cents  for  every  ton  of  freight 
we  carried.    Last  year  we  received  59  mills. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  From  which  did  you  derive  the  largest 
profit? — A.  I  am  getting  around  to  that  question  The  fact  is  that  the  rates  to^y 
are  so  low  tiiat  there  is  nothing  left  to  discriminate  upon.  The  introduction  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails  in  the  place  of  iron,  and  the  building  of  neavier  cars  and  locomotives,  has 
enabled  us  to  carry,  instead  of  as  in  1870,  1(3  tons,  we  now  average  322  tons  to  a 
train,  and  as  far  as  tne  New  York  Central  road  is  concerned,  being  a  road  of  very  low 
grades  and  hauling,  perhaps,  the  laigeet  trains  of  any  road  in  the  country,  we  can  live 
and  make  a  profit  on  these  rates.  Whether  other  roads  can  haul  about  25  where  we 
haul  80,  and  flourish  on  that.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  These  improvements — heavy  rails,  steel  rails,  heavier 
locomotives,  etc.— of  course,  entail  a  laige  additional  expense,  1  suppose.  In  ^t^  I 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  relative  price  of  steel  rails  just  before  the  recent  raise 
in  everything,  the  relative  price  of  steel  rails  a  year  ago,  and  the  iron  rail  of  20 
years  ago? — A.  The  iron  ran  of  20  years  ago  cost  3  or  4  times  as  much  as  the  steel 
rail  to-day,  but  the  steel  rail  lasts  so  much  longer  and  is  so  much  less  expensive  to 
maintain  that  it  enables  us  to  work  the  roads  very  much  cheaper  than  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  cost.  I  have  some  statements  here.  Taking 
wnat  is  known  as  the  New  York  Central  System,  which  includes  the  lines  west  of 
Buffalo,  that  are  controlled  through  the  ownership  of  the  stock,  it  earned  last  year 
about  1100,000,000.  Now,  in  1870,  we  only  had  1,800  miles  of  road  as  against  6,675 
now,  and  the  earnings  of  course  were  necessarily  very  much  smaller  then. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  tell  what  the  earnings  per  mile  are;  what  the  average  wa£l7 — ^A. 
The  average  per  ton  is  very  much  less.  The  averace  per  ton  then  was  1.88  cents,  as 
I  say,  and  now,  the  last  year,  we  earned  but  59  mills. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  rates,  reaching  bed  rock,  you  might  say,  as  they  are  with 
you,  and  I  suppose  the  same  with  other  roads  of  the  country,  are  a  check  upon  any- 
thing like  rmnous  rate  wars? — A.  Yes.  I  will  say  in  passing  that  the  making  of 
rates  is  also  in  process  of  evolution.  I  will  give  you  the  nistory  of  what  is  known  as 
the  dressed-beef  case,  as  an  illustration.  In  1879  the  dressed-beef  industry  was  prac- 
tically in  its  infancy.  Certain  new  roads  were  built  into  Chicago  and  they  coula  not 
secure  any  of  the  cattle  traffic,  for  the  reason  that  the  cattlemen  owned  their  own 
stock  yards,  or  the  railroads  built  them  for  them.  Certain  of  the  roads  were  anxious 
to  have  cattle  carried  on  the  hoof  to  tide  water,  for  the  reason  that  they  used  their 
cattle  cars  for  west-bound  traffic — coarse  traffic,  such  as  coke — and  it  became  then  a 
question  as  between  dreased-beef  roads,  that  were  anxious  to  foster  this  dressed-beef 
traffic,  and  tiie  roads  that  were  anxious  to  carry  cattle  on  the  hoof  to  New  York — a 
Question  for  the  supremacy.  The  rates  were  then  between  80  and  90  cents  on 
dressed  beef,  and  the  cattlemen  claimed  that  they  must  have  a  relatively  low  rate  in 
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order  to  enable  them  to  bring  cattle  on  the  hoof  to  tide  water  to  ship  abroad,  and 
that  brought  on  two  or  three  rate  wars,  and  the  rates  fluctuated  from  that  day  until 
quite  recently.  They  submitted  the  case  two  or  three  times -to  arbitration — to  Judge 
Coolev  at  one  time:  and  a  number  of  different  men  sat  upon  it  for  several  weeks,  and 
they  decided  that  the  relative  rates  should  be  70  per  cent  higher  for  dressed  beef 
than  for  cattle,  in  order  to  make  the  cattle  rate  an  equivalent,  and  in  order  to  enable 
these  cattlemer  or  men  who  wanted  to  ship  the  cattle  to  New  York,  to  do  so.  Now, 
that  ran  along  for  a  little  time,  but  every  little  while  there  would  break  out  a  war 
over  this  thing.  Now  we  have  got  the  rates  down;  the  cattle  rate  is  down  to  25  and 
the  dressed  beef  to  40  cents,  and  there  is  nothing  to  cut  on. 

Q.  Further  reduction  would  be  absolutely  ruinous? — A.  Yes;  we  could  not  carry 
the  business  at  all.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  question  of  Southern 
ports.  At  one  time  the  rates  to  the  Atlantic  ports  were  all  about  the  same,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  built  into  Chicago,  and  they  said  they  had  a  line  a  good  deal 
shorter  than  ours,  than  the  rest  of  us,  to  Baltimore,  and  that  they  were  going  to  make 
a  3-cent  less  rate  than  we  did  to  New  York.  I  think  they  started  in  with  a  5-oent 
less  rate.  At  that  time  the  rates  were  certainly  45  or  50  cents,  and  that  brought  on 
a  rate  war,  which  lasted  for  years  and  years,  and  finally  that  was  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, to  Judges  Cooley,  Washburn,  and  Thurman,  and  thev  found  the  diaadvantages 
were  such  at  fiiltimore  that  they  should  have  a  differential  of  3  cents;  and  the  cQs- 
advantc^es  at  Philadelphia  were  such  that  they  should  have  a  differential  of  2  cents. 
These  differentials  were  on  52  and  60  cent  rates.  Now,  these  rates  have  come  down 
until  the  grain  rate,  I  think,  to-day,  is  only  15  or  18  cents,  and  these  Southern  ports 
continue  mis  excessive  differential. 

Q.  The  differential  has  not  been  reduced  with  the  reduction  of  the  rate? — A.  No, 
not  proportionately.  Now,  the  roads  running  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  the 
roads  running  from  Boston  to  Montreal,  simply  do  the  best  they  can,  and  that  accounts 
for  a  great  many  of  what  are  known  as  discriminations,  the  dimculties  of  meeting  any 
competition  that  exists,  and  that  we  have  no  way  of  remedying. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  an  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  finding  of  that  arbitration  board  binding  on  both  parties,  on  all  parties 
connected  with  it? — A.  No;  excepting  the  moral  binding.  I  believe  they  agreed  to 
submit  it  to  arbitration. 

Q.  They  were  onlv  morally  bound  to  observe  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  road,  and  the  other  roads  are  now  discriminated  against,  and  still 
adhere  to  that? — ^A.  We  still  adhere  to  it,  yes,  excepting  it  is  overcome  by  ocean 
rates  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  This  was  20  years  a^o.    It  was  about  1878  or  1879. 

Q.  Have  these  differentials  been  in  existence  in  mvor  of  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 

fihia  within  that  time? — A.  Yes.  Quite  recently,  when  we  had  a  meeting  with  the 
nterstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  think  perhaps  a  year  a^o,  I  induced  Mr,  Cowen 
and  Mr.  Ingalls,  who  represented  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  to  try  1}  on  export  grain,  and  we  are  trying  that  now;  but  the  o&er  differ- 
ential, on  provisions  and  all  other  classes  of  freight,  remains  at  3  cents;  so  that  the 
situation  is  full  of  difficulties.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  sit  down  and  make 
rates  for  15,000  cars  of  freight  per  day  which  are  exactly  just  and  equitable,  but  we 
simply  do  the  best  we  can.  The  interstate-commerce  law  prohibits  us  making  any 
division  of  the  tonnage,  which  of  course  would  stop  the  competition  as  between  the 
railroads  themselves;  but  it  would  not  stop  competition  as  between  waterways  and 
the  competition  of  commercial  conditions.  For  instance,  if  grain  is  only  worth  so 
much  in  Liverpool,  so  much  in  Nebraska,  and  so  much  in  Chicago,  and  we  have 
transportation  to  sell,  all  we  can  get  is  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  grain  at 
these  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  at  the  present  time  an 
arrangement  seeking  to  rectify  the  injustice  of  the  differential  between  those  2  ports 
as  discriminating  against  New  York? — A.  We  have  been  at  it  regularly  for  20  years, 
but  have  never  succeeded. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  to  remedy  this  matter^ — A.  My  impression  is  that  eventu- 
ally the  differential  will  have  to  be  wiped  out.  The  conditions  are  entirely  different. 
Baltimore  is  just  as  good  a  port  to-day  as  New  York.  At  that  time  Newport  News 
was  not  known.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  a  man  to-day  from  Chicago  should 
not  send  a  cargo  of  grain  from  Newport  News  or  Baltimore  and  reach  Liverpool  just 
with  the  same  advantage  as  he  does  from  New  York. 

Q.  In  making  that  differential  were  the  transfer  terminal  char^  taken  into 
account? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  termmal  charges  at 
New  York.  They  are  absorbed  entirely  by  the  railroads,  excepting  putting  the  grain 
upon  the  vessel.     For  instance,  we  will  make  a  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  Y'ork;  I 
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think  the  current  rate  of  corn  is  3  cents;  we  pass  that  through  our  elevator  at  Buffalo, 
and  we  bring  it  to  New  York.  We  pass  it  through  the  elevator  tnere  and  put  it  on  a 
lighter,  and  we  take  that  lighter  with  one  of  our  own  boats  alongside  of  the  ship. 
Now,  there  is  a  charge  for  transferring  that  grain  from  that  lighter  to  the  ship. 

Q.  But  your  road  carries  all  the  charges  up  to  the  lighter  reaching  the  side  of  the 
ship? — A,  Yes;  and  we  take  that  com  from  Buffalo  for  3  cents;  and  there  is  no 
transportation  rate  in  the  world  to-day  as  cheap. 

Q.  JDoes  the  charge  for  transferring  from  the  lighter  to  the  ship  enter  into  the 
brokerage  or  commission  on  the  ocean  freight? — A.  That  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
shipper.  There  was  an  agreement  at  one  time  that  the  same  charge  should  be  made 
at  Newport  News  and  Baltimore,  and  we  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is 
actually  made  there  now.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  our  export  grain  coming  to 
New  York,  wherever  it  comes  from. 

Q.  In  respect  to  all  other  trunk  lines  through  the  State  of  New  York,  do  you  think 
that  same  transfer  charge  is  maintained?  Do  the  other  roads  include  every  chaige  up 
to  the  barge  alongside  of  the  ship? — A.  Yes,  all  the  roads  do;  those  that  carry  grain. 
Some  of  the  roads  do  not  care  to  carry  grain;  they  have  no  lighters  of  their  own. 
We  have  a  very  extensive  lighterage  sySem,  built  by  the  road,  and  I  think  1  or  2 
other  roads  h&ve  a  lighterage  system;  but  some  of  the  roads  have  gotten  so  lately  that 
they  do  not  care  very  much  to  carry  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  H  arris.)  Do  you  find  that  the  transportation  by  railroads  is  turned 
very  much  to  these  Southern  ports  as  against  New  York? — A.  It  was  when  rates  were 
very  high;  but  the  Southern  ports  are  very  largely  abandoned  by  Chicago;  they  go 
south  with  their  grain  now,  to  St.  Louis  and  the  South.  The  large  bulk  of  the 
grain,  I  take  it,  during  the  summer  months  comes  to  us  from  vessels  from  all  ports. 
Now,  that  transportation  is  usually  very  small.  It  has  been  rather  higher  this  year 
on  account  of  the  activity  in  the  steel  trade.  The  vessels,  finding  they  could  get  better 
rates  for  ore,  have  gone  into  the  ore-carrying  business;  but  usually  the  competition 
between  these  boats  makes  transportation  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  almost  nothing. 
Last  year  the  rates  got  down,  I  thmk,  as  low  as  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  and 
that,  added  to  our  3  cents,  or  whatever  the  rate  we  made  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
was,  fixes  largely  the  rates  you  can  get  for  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  In  the  winter,  when  navigation  is  closed  on  the  lakes, 
your  rates  are  increased,  I  suppose,  from  Chicago? — A.  We  can  not  increase  them 
very  much  because  of  the  other  condition — of  prices  in  Liverpool.  The  price  in 
Liverpool  really  fixes  the  prices  that  you  can  get  for  transportation.  When  I  say 
Liverpool  I  mean  the  great  centers  of  the  world. 

Q.  Has  the  competition  in  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  Newport  News,  and  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  by  way  of  the  Gulf,  had  any  effect  on  that? — A.  Yes;  a  very  serious 
effect.  We  now  have  to  make  the  price  practically  from  the  Missouri  River;  before, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were  the  common  centers.  St.  Louis  maintained  a  higher 
rate  of,  we  will  say,  5  cents.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  5  cents  or  not.  On  lower 
classes  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  were  5  cents  higher  going  out  than  from  Chicago. 
Of  course  competition  of  the  Gulf  ports  knock^  that  thmg,  because  you  can  get  a 
rate  now  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  about  as  cheap  aa  you  cfCti  get  it  from 
Chicago. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  that  competition  arising  from  the  development  of  the 
grain  business  at  Galveston,  the  grain  business  in  New  Orleans  has  affected  the  grain 
business  in  New  York  to  any  appreciable  extent? — A.  It  has  affected  the  earnings  of 
the  railroads.     I  think  that  they  all  make  lower  rates  now  than  then. 

Q.  But  the  quantity  of  business — has  that  been  affected  materially,  do  you  think? — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  It  is  very  difiScuIt,  because  the  crops  vary  so  and 
the  conditions  vary  so.  Say  one  year  the  crops  are  very  large,  and  that  affects  very 
largely  the  tonnage  to  New  York.  It  may  not  be  a  question  of  rates  at  all;  it  may  tie 
a  question  of  conditions  abroad. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  before  this  commission  that  the  anticipation  of  the  trouble 
between  England  and  the  Boers  has  increase<l  the  demand  for  the  steamships  so 
much  that  freights  have  gone  up  very  high.  Are  contingencies  like  that  also  poten- 
tial in  determining  the  quantity  of  business  done? — A.  Very  much  so.  It  is  a  very 
potent  factor  in  the  competition  in  our  export  business,  which  is  enormous.  We  are 
quoted  export  rates  from  New  York  every  day,  and  we  have  to  add  that  to  the  inland 
rates  in  order  to  make  a  through  rate  to  Liverpool.    The  through  rate  to  Liverpool 

Sractically  has  to  be  made  the  same  now  by  all  routes.  Now,  the  rule  on  which  this 
ifferential  was  built  largely  at  the  time  was  that  these  Southern  ports  could  not  get 
the  boats  to  come  there  at  the  same  price  that  they  could  get  grain  transportation. 
The  conditions  have  very  largely  changed,  and  the  competition  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  has  a  verv  potent  effect.    You  can  ship  grain  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  and 
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put  it  on  board  vessels  there  and  laud  it  in  Liverpool.    That  is  the  competition  we 
nave  to  take  into  account  in  connection  with  the  ocean  transportation.    In  other 
words,  the  railroads  are  obliged  to  take  into  account  the  value  of  this  crain  in  Liver- 
pool, and  their  charges  between  Chicago  and  the  West  and  Liverpool  have  to  meet  • 
the  conditions,  otherwise  they  can  not  take  the  grain. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  complaint  that  comes  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
and  this  commission  is  almost  entirely  in  regard  to  local  rates,  as  far  as  the  question 
of  reasonableness  is  concerned.  The  mfluence  of  competition  in  other  business  is  rec- 
osgnized  by  everybody.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  firsts  wnether  you  think  that  there 
are  competitive  forces  at  the  present  time  that  are  at  all  effective  in  the  question  of 
local  rate^ — A.  I  will  answer  very  frankly  by  saying,  in  the  year  and  a  half  of  my 
connection  with  the  New  York  Central  I  have  never  had  anv  complaint  of  local 
rates  excepting  one,  and  that  was  in  connection  with  a  paper  mill  located  on  our  line. 
They  said  they  could  not  comi)ete  with  some  other  paper  mill  that  was  located  on 
the  water,  and  we  made  rates  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete,  as  all  intelligent 
railroad  men  have  to  do;  otherwise  we  would  close  up  that  concern  on  our  road. 

Q.  Are  men  coming  to  you  who  have  capital  to  invest  along  the  line  of  your  road 
and  questioning  you  about  local  rates  prospectively? — A,  They  are  puttingup  factories 
every  day.  There  are  half  a  dozen  going  up  now  on  the  New  York*  Central  line, 
right  alongside  of  our  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  of  capital  seeking  investment  is  a  source  of 
importance  at  the  present  time  m  the  matter  of  rates? — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  the 
paper  business  of  the  country  is  now  handled  very  largely  by  one  concern.  Now, 
if  we  want  to  get  a  share  of  that  paper  business  we  have  to  enable  the  paper  concerns 
along  our  road  to  compete  with  concerns  in  Maine,  or  along  the  waterway,  otherwise 
the  paper  trust  will  close  them  up. 

Q.  Osui  you  give  any  illustrations  of  other  business? — A.  I  think  in  a  general  way 
that  applies  to  everything.  If  the  Pennsylvania  have  a  concern  over  at  Altoona  and 
we  have  a  concern  m  Albany  in  the  same  business  and  the  Pennsylvania  rates  are 
lower  than  ours,  they  will  tie  up  our  business  in  Albany,  and  it  is  our  business,  as 
managers  of  railroads,  to  see  that  they  do  not,  and  we  endeavor  to  meet  these  con- 
ditions. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  the  local  rates,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  are  subject  to 
competitive  forced — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  you  think  the  earning  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  transportation  are  now  absorbed  oy  subsidiary  corporations  such  as  car  trusts, 
bridge  companies,  palace  car  companies,*  etc.? — A.  We  nave  nothing  of  the  kind, 
practically. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  case  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company.  I  suppose  that  the 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Companv  is  very  laiyely  owned  by  men  who  own  tne  New  York 
Central  System,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  no  stock  in  the  company, 
so  I  can  not  give  any  information. 

Q.  Do  the  earnings  of  the  New  York  Central  go,  to  an  appreciable  extent  at  least, 
to  remunerate  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company? — A.  We  do  not  pay  the  Wagner  Pal- 
ace Car  Company  anything.  They  provide  cars  and  keep  them  up  and  collect  the 
fieires,  and  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Are  not  the  profits  of  that  company  known  to  be  lai^^e? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not.  I  have  usually  understood  they  are  not  very  large.  That 
is  a  question  of  fact.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  so  I  can  not  tell  you.  They  pay 
6  per  cent,  I  understand,  on  the  stock.  Now,  if  you  ask  me  as  to  the  desirability  of 
railroad  companies  running  their  own  sleeping  cars,  I  will  say  that  the  thing  has  been 
a  lamentable  failure  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Could  you  tell  the  commission  whether  it  is  customary  for 
the  palace  car  companies,  the  Pullman  and  Wagner,  to  receive  compensation  from 
the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  car  on  it,  or  whether  those  companies  depend  for  their 
revenues  on  the  fees  that  they  receive  from  passengers? — A.  They  depend  entirely 
on  the  revenue  they  receive  from  the  passengers,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  does  not  pay  the  Wagner  or  Pullman  companies  for  the 
use  of  the  cans? — ^A.  No.  We  would  pay  the  Pullman  Company  if  we  wanted  to  bor- 
row a  car  from  the  Pullman  Company;  but  we  have  a  contract  with  the  Wagner  Com- 
pany under  which  they  a«p*ee  to  supply  the  cars  and  trains  at  a  changeable  rate  of 
milei^.  For  instance,  ifthey  earn  |l,000  a  year  we  pay  so  much,  and  if  they  earn 
12,000  a  jear  we  pay  so  much.    But  they  always  earn  an  excess,  so  we  pay  nothing. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  on  most  of  the  roads  of  the  country  the  roads  do  not  pay 
for  the  use  of  those  cars? — A.  Except  on  the  small  roads,  wnere  the  earnings  of  the 
cars  are  very  small. 

Q.  And  then  they  have  to  pay  something? — A.  The  contract  is  generally  the  same 
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oontreet  we  have.  Where  the  earnings  of  the  car  are  notoriously  too  small  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  porter,  etc.,  they  pay  1  cent  a  mile  and  1}  cents  a  mile,  and  so  on; 
but  on  most  of  the  larger  roads  I  think  the  earnings  of  the  car  exceed  the  amount 
which  they  contract  to  ijay. 

Q.  We  would  be  justified  in  the  conclusion,  then,  that  practically  none  of  the 
earnings  of  the  railrcNEul  companies  are  diverted  to  the  palace  car  companiec^?— A.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  your  comx>any  have  contracts  with  bridge  com- 
paniefii? — A.  We  have  no  such  contracts  that  I  know  of.  We  are  operated,  so  far 
as  I  know,  about  as  dear  as  anything  that  exists  in  the  world.  I  have  no  stock  in 
the  company.  I  am  simply  the  operating  officer.  I  take  care  that  nothing  exists, 
so  far  as  my  influence  goes,  of  the  kind  that  has  been  suggested. 

Q.  So  the  earnings  of  your  company,  you  think,  in  the  case  of  transportation  actu- 
ally inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  stockholaerfiff — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  relations  did  not  exist  a  score  of  years  ago,  did  they? — ^A.  When  you  go 
back  to  26  years  ago — the  whole  thing  is  a  process  ofevolution.  These  bridges  were 
enormously  expensive.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  first  lai^ge  one  to  be  built  was  the 
bridse  over  the  river  at  Albany.  It  cost  a  very  great  amount  of  money.  It  was  built 
jointly  by  the  capital  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  roads,  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth  to  three-fourths.  Now,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  after- 
wards tney  exacted  a  bridge  toll  on  freight.  It  did  not  come  out  of  the  shipper;  it 
came  out  of  the  connecting  road.  For  instance,  if  the  Lake  Shore  sent  a  car  to  New 
York,  they  would  have  to  pay  a  certain  toll  for  this  bridge.  But  that  has  been  out 
of  existence  for  20  years.  Competition  has  driven  that  out.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  where  a  bridge  toll  is  exacted  now.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific,  at 
Omaha,  they  exacted  their  toll  for  20  years.  I  think  that  was  all  done  away  with  by 
the  competition  of  the  roads  coming  in  there  from  Kansas  City  and  going  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River.    Of  course  that  knocked  out  all  bridge  toll  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  commission,  with  propriety,  the  manner  in  which  you  arrange 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines,  when  you  do  construct  them? — A.  We  have  not 
constructed  any  lines  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  road,  so  that  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  independently  of  your  own  line,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
soes,  is  it  the  practice  of  roads  to  let  contracts  to  their  officers  and  directorel? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  such  thing.  You  hear  of  those  thines  in  the  newspapers.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  honestly  managed,  as  a  whole.    I 


connected  with  many  of  them.  But  I  can  only  testify  as  to  what  I  know  myself,  and 
I  know  myself  that  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  our  company. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ticket  bro- 
kerage in  flpeneral? — ^A.  I  would  like  to  put  a  book  in  evidence  here,  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  if  any  of  you  gentlemen 
want  interesting  reading  upon  this.  It  is  the  most  demoralizing  tning  there  is  in  the 
country  in  connection  with  this  business. 

Q.  What  hearing  is  that? — A.  The  hearings  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  joined  in  asking  Congress 
to  abolish  this.  It  is  abolished  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  now  except  the 
United  States.  The  difficulty  is  that  these  brokers  deal  largely  in  forged  tickets  and 
stolen  tickets  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  think  the  Pennsylvania  law  is  efficient,  as  far  as 
you  know? — A.  They  prohibit  it  in  Pennsylvania  and,  I  think,  in  a  number  of  States. 
It  is  prohibited  entirely  in  Canada. 

Q.  In  those  States  where  it  is  prohibited,  is  there  any  illegitimate  traffic? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  prohibited  in  rennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Florida,  and  Indiana.  I 
think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  business  is  demoralizing.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  more  to  say  about  it  than  has  already  been  testified  to  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  M allory.J  What  have  you  to  say  on  topic  23 — '  *  Effect  of  watering 
stock  and  unnecessary  additions  to  bondea  indebtedness  upon  railway  employment 
and  railway  wages '  7 — ^A.  Well,  watering  stock  is  practically  obsolete.  The  difficulty 
most  of  the  roads  have  had  is  keeping  out  of  the  nands  of  a  receiver. 

Q.  Your  opinion  tonday  is  that  the  watering  of  stock  is  an  obsolete  practice? — ^A. 
Pretty  much  so. 

Q.  But  there  is  none  the  less  a  good  deal  of  watered  stock  in  existence? — A.  Oh,  I 
imagine  so,  but  I  do  not  fancy  there  is  more  watoced  stock  than  the  increase  in  the 
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value  of  the  property.  But  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  competent  to  deal  with;  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  myself. 

Q.  You  are  a  railroad  man,  and  it  just  occurred  to  us  that  you  misht  have  some 
views  on  the  subject. — A.  I  know  of  a  great  many  roads  that  have  been  watered, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  most  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  experience  in  railroads  in  regard  to  the 
increase  of  their  valuation?  Have  they  not  increased  the  same  as  the  property  on 
Broadway  in  New  York  City  has  increased? — A.  It  haa  advanced  enormously. 

Q.  Haa  not  the  value  of  the  terminals  of  those  Western  roads  increased  more 
enormously  than  the  increase  of  real  estate,  probably,  on  Broadway? — A.  I  suppose 
our  property  in  New  York  is  worth  more  than  the  entire  capital  of  the  road.  In  fact, 
you  can  not  duplicate  it  for  anything.  We  find  that  out  when  we  have  to  pay  the 
taxes.  They  put  up  the  taxes  $211,000  last  year  on  us.  In  New  York  w^e  are  paying 
12  per  cent  on  our  net  earnings;  in  New  York  alone  we  pay  over  |2,000,000  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  What  is  the  total  amount  of  your  taxes  in  New  York? — 
A.  They  put  it  up  |211,000  last  year;  that  is  the  figure,  I  think,  and  we  are  waiting 
to  hear  from  the  franchise  tax  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Twelve  per  cent  on  your  net  earnings? — A.  Yes.  Oh, 
we  do  not  have  such  a  nice,  easy  time  as  ^ou  thinx  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johi^bon.)  Your  tax  m  New  York  is  a  general  property  tax,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  form  of  tax  that  you  would  prefer  to  that? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  the 
Michigan  system  is  the  fairest — ^tax  on  their  earnings.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
have  the  taxes  go  up  when  the  earnings  go  up,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  taxes  go 
up  when  the  earning  so  up,  and  they  go  on  up  when  the  earnings  come  down. 

Q.  Would  you  be  m  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  general  property  tax  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  tax  on  the  net  earnings? — A.  The  Michigan  tax  is  on  gross  earnings; 
and  where  a  road  is  serving  the  country  and  getting  a  very  small  proportionate 
income  for  its  service,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  tax  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  would  tax  a 
road  having  a  larger  earning  capacity,  and  that  is  practically  what  they  do  in  Michi- 
gan.    I  msSiaj^  three  or  four  roads  in  Michigan,  so  I  am  faimiliar  witn  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  choice  between  a  tax  on  net  earnings  and 
on  gross  earnings? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  The  tax  on  gross  earnings  might  be  more  of  a  discouragement  to  business,  might 
it  not? — A.  Oh,  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  subject  without  knowmg 
what  the  figures  were.  Our  earnings  are  $100,000,000  a  year.  A  tax  of  1  per  cent  on 
gross  earnings  would  produce  just  the  same  as  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  net  earnings, 
or  4 — whatever  the  ratio  is  to  the  total.  Our  total  taxes  last  year  were  something 
over  $2,000,000,  which  was  12  per  cent  on  the  net  earnings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  a  road  had  no  net  earnings,  it  would  be  rather  a 
hardship  to  make  it  pay  a  tax  on  its  gross  earnings,  would  it  not? — A.  I  should  say 
yes;  but  still  it  should  pay  some  tax,  I  suppose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  net  earnings  usually  considered  the  earnings  after  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  is  paid,  or  before? — A.  The  interest  is  considered  generally  part 
of  the  expenses. 

Q.  Well^  in  such  a  case^  if  a  road  had  been  bonded  for  2  or  3  times  its  actual  cost 
or  worth,  it  would  be  an  m justice  to  the  State,  would  it  not,  to  levy  the  tax  on  net 
earnings  rather  than  upon  gross  earning,  because  possibly  all  the  net  earnings  would 
be  usea  up  in  paying  the  interest  on  those  bonds? — A.  Yes;  that  waa  what  I  was  going 
to  say  in  answer  to  that.  Of  course,  if  the  tax  were  made  on  the  net  earnings  of  the 
road,  the  probability  is  that  the  interest  charges  would  be  left  out  of  the  net  earnings. 

Q-  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  How  do  vou  determine  the  net  earnings;  do  you 
eliminate  from  that  all  improvements  on  tlio  road  and  everything  of  that  kind? — ^A. 
Well,  it  varies  on  dil'erent  roads.  The  bulk  of  the  roads  were  imperfectly  built  to 
start  with,  and  they  issued  bondc  and  stock,  and  have  an  improvement  fund  to  take 
care  of  their  lai^ge  improvements.  For  instance,  we  are  building  a  new  depot  at 
Albany,  and  raising  our  tracks  there  and  putting  in  new  bridges.  A  large  proportion 
of  that  will  be  charged  to  our  capital  account;  it  will  not  go  into  our  expenses.  In 
the  elimination  of  ^ade  crossings  at  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  New  York,  and  at  these 
different  places  on  our  road,  the  cost  is  so  much  that  we  have  to  have  a  fund  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  would  not  have  any  net  earnings  if  we  should  charge  that  to 
operating  expenses.  It  varies  on  different  roads.  The  Lake  Shore  is  in  better  shape 
than  any  other  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads;  they  charge  nearly  everything  to  expenses 
there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  the  Michigan  system  which  you  commended,  the  tax  is 
upon  gross  earnings,  is  it  not,  and  the  per  cent  is  graduated  according  to  the  earnings 
of  the  road? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  tax.    I  think  there  has  grown  up  a 
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^ood  deal  of  opposition  to  it  in  Michigan,  through  Mr.  Pingree  and  his  friends;  but 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  fairest  way  to  tax  railways. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  the  rate,  if  there  is  an  established  rate,  and 
I  suppose  there  is,  over  your  whole  system — ^passenger  rate  per  mUe? — A.  It  varies. 
In  New  York  State,  on  our  main  line,  we  are  not  allowed  to  cnarge  more  than  2  cents. 

Q.  You  charge  the  2  cents,  do  you? — A.  Two  cents;  yes.  The  thine  is  so  diluted 
by  excursions  and  cheap  rates  that  we  do  not  really  earn  2  cents.  We  have  to  figure 
pretty  carefully  on  that. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Are  mileage  books  issued  at  the  cheaper  rate? — ^A. 
Under  the  New  York  law  we  issue  mileage  books  at  2  cents,  and  they  are  good  on 
our  branch  lines.    Outeide  of  the  main  line  we  get  between  2  cents  and  3  cents. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maxlory.)  Outside  of  the  State  of  New  York? — ^A.  No,  inside  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  This  law,  I  think,  was  part  of  the  original  franchise  of  the 
road;  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about;  out  we  only  charge  2  cents  on  the  main 
line.  We  earn  1.82  cents  a  year  on  all  our  passenger  business,  average.  It  has  been 
gradually  coming  down. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  territory  in  tho  State  of  New  York? — A.  We  are  all  in  New 
York,  you  know.    That  is  the  New  York  Central  report. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  included  the  whole  system. — ^A.  The  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Central  are  managed  separately.  We  have  the  control  of  the  stock, 
but  we  do  not  own  the  roads  outright,  and  they  are  managed  separately  and  issue 
separate  rates;  and  these  figures  refer  to  i.ie  New  York  Central  rate. 

Q.  1.82  cents  per  mile? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  highest  rate  per  mile  you  charge  in  New  Yor&  on 
your  branch  line^ — A.  I  think  3  cents  is  the  highest.  I  have  a  memorandum  here 
from  the  passenger  agent  that  gives  the  figures.  On  the  various  branches  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  some  of  which  run  through  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
country,  and  others  through  mountainous  regions,  the  rates  are  from  2^  to  3  cents 
per  mile.    So  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  rate  in  excess  of  3. 

Q.  From  your  statement,  the  cause  of  that  is  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
through  which  the  road  runs  and  also  the  cost  of  building  the  roads? — A.  Take  a  line 
like  our  Montreal  road;  trains  earn  there  in  the  winter  very  little,  and  we  charge  3 
cents  there.  Trains  earn  from  40  to  50  cents  a  mile;  probably  do  not  more  than  pay 
expenses. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  pass  system  that  seems  to  be 
universal  in  the  United  states;  the  giving  of  passes  to  individuals? — A.  Personally  I 
am  opposed  to  passes.  I  would  cut  the  whole  thing  off  to-morrow  if  I  had  my  way. 
When  I  w^ent  to  the  New  York  Central  I  took  the  passes  entirely  into  my  own  hands, 
with  the  exception  of  those  issued  by  Mr.  Depew.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
he  issues  some  passes.  We  issue  no  passes  now,  practically,  except  to  railroad  people; 
that  is,  from  my  office.  I  do  not  think  the  effect  on  the  revenue  would  amount  to 
anything  because  the  people  that  get  the  passes  would  not  travel  if  they  did  not  get 
them.  They  are  largely  the  clerks  in  the  offices  and  mechanics.  For  instance,  we 
give  passes  to  the  men  in  the  shops  at  Cleveland,  on  the  Lake  Shore.  If  a  man 
wants  to  bring  his  family  down  to  New  York,  we  give  him  a  pass.  In  99  cases  out 
of  100  he  would  not  go  without  a  pass;  so  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  effect  on  the 
revenue  is  very  great.  But  the  system  is  bad,  and  I  think  eventually  it  will  be 
discontinued. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  then,  your  remarks  relate  to  your  railroad,  and  there  is  a  very 
small  number  of  passes  given  now  except  to  employees? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Depew  does,  but  I  do  not  think  he  issues  very  many.  You  know  there  is  a  law  in 
New  York  that  prohibits  the  issuance  of  passes  to  State  officers.  They  used  to  give 
passes  very  largely.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  what  passes  Mr.  Depew  issues,  because  I 
ao  not  know;  but  I  know  as  to  passes  issued  from  my  own  office;  I  issue  them 
entirely  under  my  own  supervision;  I  do  not  allow  anybody  else  to  issue  them  on 
the  road  except  myself. 

Q.  It  does  not  do  any  particular  good? — A.  It  does  not  do  any  particular  good, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  it  (toes  not  do  any  particular  harm.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  a  road  should  pass  a  man  any  more  than  a  dry  goods  merchant  should  give  him 
a  hat  or  a  coat. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  interferes  to  any  extent  with  the  receipts  of  your  railroad? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  If  we  stopped  it  to-morrow,  I  do  not  think  it  would  earn 
enough  to  pay  an  extra  dividend,  because  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  get  passes 
would  not  travel  otherwise. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of  unjust  discriminations  and  undue 
preferences  by  railroads? — A.  Well,  I  think,  perhaps,  I  have  answered  that  question 
very  laigely.    We  have  no  unjust  discrimination  that  I  know  about 
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Q.  Ab  against  persons  and  against  places.  Now.  without  reference  to  yonr  own 
road,  have  you  anjrthing  to  say  on  that  subject?  There  is  a  general  impression 
that  discrimination  is  practiced  to  a  very  ^reat  extent  by  railroads  throughout  the 
United  States,  discriminations  whereby  mdividuals  have  advantages  wnich  the 
general  public  have  not.  Bo  you  know  anything  about  that,  or  have  vou  anything 
mat  you  care  to  say  on  that  subject? — A.  No;  1  have  already  said  that  the  rates 
have  got  so  low  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  to  discriminate  on,  and  I 
think  liie  thing  is  a  bugaboo.  We  do  not  get  any  complamts  about  discriminations. 
They  may  exist  on  other  roads.  I  am  only  talking  about  our  own  road.  Of  course 
I  can  not  tell  what  is  going  on  in  other  places. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  anything  about  the  system  of  private  cars  which  is  now  an  insti- 
tution in  this  countr}^? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  very  bad;  there  is  no  question  about  it  at  all. 
It  is  just  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  that  system  is? — ^A.  In  connection  with  this  dreesed- 
beef  case  that  I  illustrated  we  found  when  we  came  to  adjust  matters  that  there 
were  some  contracts  by  which  a  cent  a  mile  was  paid  for  cars — dressed-beef  cars — 
and  the  cars  are  nearly  all  owned  by  the  dressed-beef  shippers,  and  the  dressed-beef 
business  is  all  controlled  by  three  or  four  people,  and  they  very  largely  control  the 
rate  at  which  they  will  give  their  cars,  and  you  can  take  them  or  leave  them,  just  as 
you  please.    If  you  do  not  take  their  cars,  somebody  else  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (Jongbb.)  Is  that  rate  of  1  cent  a  mile  in  force  to-day? — A.  Yes.  It  is 
not  paid  by  us,  I  will  say.  We  only  pay  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  When  the  rate 
got  aown  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent  I  saia  we  would  gq  out  of  it  and  not  pay  the  extra 
mileage;  but  it  is  in  force  in  some  other  parts  of  me  country  on  some  roads,  under 
contract. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  payment  of  this  mileage  by  the  roads  to  the  owners 
of  the  cars  gives  them  an  advantage  that  keeps  competition  from  the  dressed-beef 
business? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that  The  aressed-beef  business  is  a  very 
large  business  and  it  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  very  strong  concerns,  and  whether 
any  other  concerns  could  come  in  and  get  a  cent  a  mile,  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
they  could  not  get  it  from  us.  We  have  been  trying  to  break  the  practice  up  for 
years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  How  would  it  do  for  the  railroads  themselves  to  run  that 
class  of  can^  Then  they  could  break  it  up. — A.  They  would  not  get  any  business. 
Every  dressed  beef  shipper  in  the  country  owns  his  own  cars. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  railroads  at  all? — A.  Not  at  all.  We 
do  not  do  foolish  things  from  choice;  I  will  say  that.  The  thing  is  just  as  bad  and 
stupid  and  foolish  as  can  be,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Now,  we  have 
built  up  these  dressed-beef  men,  and  they  have  all  got  their  own  cars,  and  they  can 
dictate  what  they  are  going  to  pay.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  of  the  dressed- 
beef  men;  but  that  applies  not  only  to  the  dressed  beef,  but  to  the  cattle  business. 
The  cattlemen  nearly  all  own  their  own  cars  now. 

Q.  In  case  there  was  an  authorization  of  pooling,  could  the  railroads  eliminate 
these  privil^es? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  From  the  dressed  beef  men? — ^A.  Certainly;  that  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do 
with  pooling.  Now,  a  pool  or  a  division  of  the  business  has  very  little  effect  on 
competition,  because  Hie  competition  between  railroads  is  not  very  great  to-day. 
The  interstate  law  has  forced  a  system  of  consolidation.  It  has  had  just  the  oppo- 
site effect  from  what  was  intended  by  its  framers.  It  has  forced  these  railroaos  to 
consolidate  and  come  together  to  do  that  practically  which  was  the  only  sensible 
thing  for  them  to  do.  But  if  we  could  go  to-day  and  say  to  the  Pennsylvania  rosd 
in  Cnicago,  ''Now,  we  will  take  20  per  cent  of  this  dressed  beef,  and  you  can  take  20 

Ser  cent,  and  the  Erie  20  per  cent,  and  somebody  else  take  20  per  cent,  and  if  you 
o  not  get  20  per  cent  we  will  pay  you  the  same  proportion  of  the  earnings  per  car," 
we  coula  then  turn  around  to  these  dressed  beei  people  and  say,  "We  will  not  run 
these  cars  at  all.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  would  be  very  apt  to  do  that? — A.  We  would  be  very 
apt  to  do  that.  But  we  are  perfectly  helpless  to-day.  Suppose  I  should  turn  aroima 
and  say  to  our  dressed  beef  shippers,  "I  will  not  haul  your  cars."  They  would  say, 
"All  nght;  good-bye;  we  will  get  somebody  else  to  haul  them."  The  same  thing 
practically  applies  to  the  cattle  traffic  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  a  kind  of  an  "Old  Man  of  the  Sea"  that  you 
have? — A.  We  have  lots  of  them.  If  you  will  come  up  in  New  York  and  sit  with 
me  a  week,  I  will  show  you  a  few. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this  is  such  a  burden?  To 
what  extent  is  that  1  cent  a  mile  a  real  bonus  to  the  dressed-beef  men  on  these 
cars? — A.  Well,  railroads  pay  each  other  6  mills,  and  we  figure  that  that  6  mills  will 
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about  take  care  of  the  intereet  on  the  cars  and  their  repairs.  The  additional  4  mills, 
some  portion  of  it,  of  course,  would  be  deducted  for  me  extra  value  of  the  dressed- 
beef  car,  the  dressed-beef  car  being  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary  car.  Just  what 
that  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  make  an  enormous  mileage  as  against  our  ordinary 
cars.    They  just  keep  these  cars  humping. 

Q.  What  are  those  cars  used  for  on  tne  trip  back  from  the  Eastern  seaboard,  west? — 
A.  Practically  nothing.  We  unload  them  and  get  them  back  to  Chicago  just  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  That  was  the  original  fiffht,  as  I  told  you.  The  Pennsylvania  had  a  veiy 
large  west-bound  coke  traffic,  and  tney  were  ver^r  much  disinclined  to  allow  or  foster 
this  dressed-beef  business,  but  they  were  forced  into  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Earquhar.)  You  pay  mileage  on  them  both  wayrf — A.  Yes.  We 
only  pav  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  but  there  are  certain  roads  that  pay  a  cent. 

Q.  (^y  Mr.  Glaskb.)  If  the  roads  owned  the  cars  would  you  load  them  back? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  to  be  of  a  peculiar  construction? — A.  Yes;  they  are  practically 
refrigerator  cars,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  any  freight  in  that  would  1>e 
damaged  by  dampness.  There  is  always  more  or  less  ice  left  in  the  boxes,  so  that  it 
is  a  practical  question.  Then  they  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  them  back;  they  have 
a  lot  of  beef  waiting  there.  We  could  not  have  them  around  the  line,  so  the  result  is 
that  we  would  not  probably  load  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbis.)  Was  the  necessity  of  that  in  the  b^nninff  the  cause 
of  the  dressed-beef  men  building  their  own  carc(? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads 
ever  built  any  dressed-beef  cars  to  speak  of.  The  fight  was  originally  between  the 
cattlemen  and  the  dressed-beef  men,  and  the  railroads  joined,  as  of  course  was  their 
interest.  The  Northern  lines  could  not  get  any  cattle.  The  Grand  Trunk,  for  instance, 
was  interested  in  building  up  the  dressed-beef  traffic  because  it  could  not  get  any  cat- 
tle; and  then  in  time  they  forced  the  other  roads  to  come  in,  because  the  cattle  traffic 
was  diminished  to  next  to  nothing,  and  the  dressed-beef  traffic  became  so  large  that 
all  had  to  participate  in  it,  or  at  least  desired  to  participate  in  it,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  have  to  do  just  about  as  they  tell  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  not  your  cattle  traffic  now  confined  just  simply  to 
exportfiff — ^A.  Very  largely  to  exports. 

Q.  Dressed  beef  takes  the  place  now  of  the  old  markets  of  the  East,  where  butcher- 
ing was  done? — A.  Almost  entirely ;  yes.  The  cattle  traffic  is  practically  out  of  the  way 
except  for  export  traffic,  and  in  the  West  for  range  cattle,  I  presume — bringing  range 
cattle  in  to  the  dressed-beef  men.  Chicago  was  originally  the  headquarters,  but  they 
have  been  working  west  all  the  time  to  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  working  west  all  the 
time,  and  that  miSces  the  transportation  of  cattle  less  and  less  every  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  leagA 
right  of  railroads  to  transport  cars  owned  by  private  individuals  and  not  by  the  roaail? 
Even  if  you  did  refuse  they  would  pass  over  some  other  line. — ^A.  We  have  generally 
wanted  tne  business. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  event  that  you  should  form  a  combine,  could  vou  refuse  to  take 
the  dressed-beef  men's  cars? — ^A.  I  suppose  we  would  have  the  rieht  to  do  that  if  we 
were  supplying  cars  of  our  own  to  these  men.  Of  course  we  could  not  say  to  a  man, 
"  We  will  not  take  your  freight;"  but  if  we  had  our  own  cars  there  would  be  no  law 
that  would  compel  us  to  ham  another  man's  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  the  running  of  these  cars  injure  the  railroads  more, 
or  the  people,  the  public?  You  speak  of  it  as  being  bad;  now  who  is  injured  most 
by  running  the  pnvate  cars  over  mese  roadsff — A.  The  railroad,  I  take  it.  We  pay 
a  very  large  amount  of  money  for  the  use  of  cars  that  we  could  supply  ourselves  at 
much  less  cost. 

Q.  Well,  does  it  not  also  give  them  an  advantage  over  other  shippers  that  are 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  a  very  material  advantage? — A.  I  think  that 
question  has  practically  been  eliminated,  because  the  arrangements  are  the  same 
practically  for  all  of  them.  I  think  that  is  pretty  general  now.  I  think  that  the 
arrangements  that  are  made  are  generally  made  to  cover  all  the  shippers,  large  and 
small;  but  practioedly  there  are  no  small  shippers  of  dressed  beef;  it  requires  such  a 
large  capital. 

Q.  But  there  are  a  great  man^  cars  for  iron,  steel,  oil,  ore,  and  coal;  private  cars 
owned  by  companies  and  individuals?— A.  I  think  in  most  cases  those  cars  come 
under  our  general  rule.  We  only  pay  them  6  mills.  We  do  not  object  to  paying 
6  mills,  because  we  figure  that  is  what  it  costs  to  keep  our  cars  and  pay  the  interest, 
and  so  long  as  they  do  not  sidetrack  our  cars  we  do  not  object  to  running  them.  It 
is  the  excessive  mileage  we  object  to. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Speaking  generally  of  running  the  private  cars  there, 
the  owners  of  private  cars  have  a  force  which,  of  course,  compels  tne  railroad  to  give 
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a  concession,  does  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  ownership  of  private  cars,  so 
far  as  I  know,  except  the  cattle  cars  and  the  dressed-beef  cars,  came  about  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  were  not  able  to  supply  the  facilities  themselves.  We 
will  get  500  or  1,000  cars  down  into  our  coal  regions  and  distribute  them  to  our 
shippers;  and  some  shipper  says,  *'  I  can  not  carry  on  my  business  on  these  cars  that 
I  get,  and  if  you  will  run  my  cars  I  will  build  them."  But  those  cars  are  unprofit- 
able, and  they  lie  along  the  roads,  and  we  had  just  about  as  soon  the  shipper  did 
build  his  coal  car. 

Q.  Then,  private  cars  are  not  the  cause  of  concessions  in  rates  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  so,  with  the  exception  of  this  contract  that  I  named.  That  is 
known  to  all  the  railroads,  and  I  think  it  has  been  eliminated  to  a  certain  amount.  But 
these  dressed-b^f  people  and  these  large  shippers  have  become  very  conservative 
themselves.  They  do  not  want  very  low  rates;  they  want  stable  rates.  They  do 
not  want  somebody  to  get  a  better  rate  than  they  get.  If  some  one  got  a  40-oent  rate, 
somebody  else  would  not  be  better  off;  I  think  the  dreteed-beef  men  would  prefer  to 
have  the  rates  stable.  To-day  the  rate  is  40  cents,  with  extra  mileage  allowance,  and 
that  is  made  under  contract  and  can  not  be  changed,  and  is  known  by  all  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habrib.)  Do  you  furnish  the  shippers  all  the  cars  they  require? — 
A.  We  endeavor  to. 

Q.  Suppose  you  do  not  furnish  them  and  some  one  suffers  on  the  line  of  your  road; 
what  do  you  do  for  them?  Ought  not  the  Government  or  some  power  compel  a  rail- 
road to  furnish  enough  cars  to  do  the  business? — A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  by 
saying  that  if  you  are  only  going  to  give  us  business  for  a  week  in  the  year,  it  would 
not  be  t&iT  to  ask  the  railroads  to  supply  all  the  cars  that  are  needed  for  that  one 
week.  But  railroads  ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  their  customers.  It 
becomes  pretty  serious  in  times  like  these.  For  instance,  last  year  we  had  cars  lying 
on  the  side  tracks  everywhere.  We  have  built  6,000  cars  in  the  year  that  I  have  been 
with  the  New  York  (Central  road,  and  we  are  ^ing  to  buy  more,  trying  to  care  for 
the  large  amount  of  business.  We  can  not  do  it  in  1  day;  we  can  not  get  cars  now, 
and  can  not  get  them  built  before  next  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  are  no  complaints, 
so  far  as  you  know,  on  your  road  as  to  excessive  rates? — ^A.  If  there  are  I  never  hear 
of  them. 

Q.  There  is  a  distinction,  of  course,  between  your  rates  between  your  terminals  and 
intermediate  points? — A.  Well,  of  course,  we  generally  try  to  make  the  same  rates 
throughout  I  think  that  has  been  the  system  that  has  been  practically  adopted  on 
all  the  Vanderbilt  lines.  We  take  care  of  our  intermediate  customers  on  the  theory 
that  we  can  not  build  up  local  business  and  do  our  competitive  business  very  much 
cheaper. 

Q.  The  theory  then,  as  I  understand,  of  your  road  is  to  foster  anything  in  the  way 
of  enterprise  along  the  line  of  your  road? — ^A.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do.  We  may 
fail  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  regarding  the  fact  that  rates  from  Chicago  and  New 
York  for  exportation  are  less  than  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  domestic  use, 
or  inland  rates  as  distinguished  from  export  rates? — A.  I  have  already  stat^  that  it 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  competition  abroad,  and  so  enable  the  people  of  this  country 
to  get  rid  of  a  large  amount  of  business  that  perhaps  they  otherwise  would  not  be 
able  to  do.  Now,  how  it  hurts  anybody  I  do  not  know.  vVe  undoubtedly  do  charge 
lower  rates  on  export  business  than  we  do  on  business  going  to  New  York.  The 
business  that  goes  to  New  York  is  domestic  and  used  there,  and  the  lower  rates 
enable  us  to  take  a  lot  of  this  stuff  from  the  far  west  and  transport  it  so  cheaply  that 
it  comes  into  competition  with  Russia  and  India,  and  every  other  country  m  the 
world,  when  it  gets  abroad,  and  I  do  not  see  that  anybody  is  injured  by  it  very 
much.  If  we  were  compelled  to  make  all  other  rates  to  meet  the  export  rates,  it  is 
a  question  if  we  would  not  have  to  go  out  of  the  export  business.  The  proportion  of 
the  export  business  is  enormous.  Take  pro\dsions:  I  suppose  that  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  tide- water  provisions  go  abroad.  Practically  all  the  grain  goes  abroaa;  there 
is  no  grain  that  stops  at  New  York  any  more. 

Q.  JHow  about  flour? — A.  Of  flour  the  proportion  that  goes  abroad  is  very  large. 

Q.  Still  there  is  a  large  consumption  on  the  Atlantic  coast? — A.  I  suppose  there  is. 
I  have  not  the  figures  in  re^rd  to  flour. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  discrimination  between  flour  as  against  gram,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called  here.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  Well,  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  that,  as  to  whether  flour  will  not  bear  a  higher 
rate  than  grain.  My  judgment  is  that  it  will.  That  is  the  way  we  have  eenemlly 
done  with  all  these  questions.  We  have  said.  Now,  we  will  refer  this  to  me  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.    They  are  an  intelligent  body  of  men  and  they  are 
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fair.  And  we  have  sabmitted  the  question  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  they  have  generally  found  in  our  favor. 

Q.  But  the  discrimination,  they  think,  is  much  too  hieh.  They  put  the  hmit,  1 
think,  at  2  J  cents. — A.  I  think  we  complied  with  their  finain^,  whatever  it  was.  We 
nearly  always  do  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  makes  a  ruling  or 
recommends  anything. 

Q.  I  know  you  do  generally,  so  far  as  your  road  is  concerned,  but  there  are  agreat 
many  other  roads? — A.  Well,  the  tariffo  are  ^nerallv  the  same  on  all  roads.  When 
I  say  our  road,  I  mean  these  established  tariffs.  The  competition  on  flour  is  very 
keen.  It  is  probably  the  worst  stuff  we  have  to  transport.  It  commences  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  originally  the  rate  was  maintained  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  at 
a  certain  figure,  and  then  from  Chicago  eastbound.  Then  the  **Soo  Line''  was  built 
across  there,  making  practically  a  line  not  any  longer  from  Minneapolis  to  tidewater 
than  from  Chicago  to  tidewater,  and  they  naturally  took  the  position,  ''We  are  going 
to  make  the  same  rates  from  here  as  you  fellows  do  from  Chicago;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  lines  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  commenced  to  scramble  for  this 
business  and  they  adjusted  the  rat^  some  way,  I  do  not  know  just  how,  so  tiiat  some 
of  it  goes  to  Montreal;  but  the  water  competition  comes  in  there,  and  the  competi- 
tion u'oin  Duluth  and  Superior  Citj^  and  these  Lake  Superior  ports  to  Buf&do,  aaded 
to  the  canal  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  makes  the  transportation  almost  noth- 
ing. We  simply  have  to  do  the  business  the  best  we  can.  It  has  got  down  simply 
now  as  to  how  cheap  we  can  do  the  business  and  make  a  profit.  We  can  not  extort 
anything  out  of  any  oody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  line  of  steamers  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth? — A. 
Yes.  We  have  a  line  that  we  own  entirely;  the  New  York  Central  owns  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  it.  We  have  built  2  boats  that  carry  6,000  tons,  and  we  are  building 
engines  to  haul  3,000  tons  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  and  we  take  that  stuff  from 
Duluth  to  New  York  with  1  boat  and  2  engines,  2  trains.  Now,  as  to  how  the  inter- 
mediate people  are  hurt,  I  do  not  see.  They  would  not  be  any  worse  off  if  we  said 
that  we  would  not  take  this  business  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Well,  with  reference  to  this  flour  and  wheat  business, 
the  millers  complain  that  after  you  reach  a  certain  discriminating  point — a  certain 
amount  of  discrimination  against  flour — they  can  not  ship  flour  to  Europe  at  all. — A. 
My  answer  to  that  would  te  that  that  will  not  continue.  You  know  they  have  all 
sorts  of  theories  about  these  things,  but  they  continue  to  ship  right  along,  and  they 
all  continue  to  make  money.  Now,  if  that  is  a  fact,  and  we  nnd  that  our  local  flour 
industries  are  being  depleted,  then  we  will  reduce  the  rate — have  to. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  done  on  wheat? — A.  But  we  have  had  no  complaints  from 
anybody  on  our  line,  so  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  looked  into  it  any  further 
than  this  investigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  said  there 
myself  that  if  they  would  investigate  and  make  a  recommendation  we  would  carry 
out  the  recommendation.  I  think  they  became  convinced  that  flour  could  stand  a 
higher  rate  than  grain.  The  fact  is  we  ought  to  get  a  higher  rate  for  grain,  but  we 
can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  make  an  inland  minimum  transit  rate? — ^A.  I  can  not 
answer  that.  Minimum  transit  rates  are  made  very  largely  through  the  country,  but 
I  can  not  answer  that.  The  matter  has  never  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  can  not 
say  what  has  been  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Referring  to  the  subject  of  exports  from  Chicago,  I 
understood  you  to  state  that  those  exports  have  to  be  shipped  very  cheaply  in  order 
to  meet  competition  abroad.  Are  such  exports  shipped  by  the  railroad  companies, 
at  present  prices,  at  a  profit  for  the  companies,  a  reasonable  profit? — A.  I  will  say,  in 
answer  to  that,  that  as  an  intelligent  man  I  would  not  haul  any  trafiic  that  I  did  not 
think  paid  us  a  reasonable  profit.  As  to  whether  we  could  do  all  oiu*  business  at  that 
price  I  should  say  not.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  haul  all  our  business  at  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  obliged  to  haul  the  export. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  reasonable  proposition  to  say  that  you  will  haul  all  your  busi- 
ness at  that  rate  and  make  a  reasonable  profit? — A.  That  would  depend  on  what  you 
call  a  reasonable  profit.  We  have  to  take  the  entire  bulk  of  our  business  at  an  entire 
average  per  mile  to  produce  a  profit.  For  instance,  the  last  statement  I  saw,  we  had 
15,000  cars  24  hours  east  of  Buffalo.  Now,  if  you  reduce  that  to  10,000  at  the  same 
price  we  could  not  probably  live.  If  you  reduce  that  to  5,000,  we  could  not  pay  our 
wages  to  our  employees.  If  you  increase  it  to  20,000  we  could  probably  do  it  at  a 
little  less  cost  than  we  do  now;  and  that  is  what  we  are  struggling  to  do  all  the  time. 

Q.  The  incentive  in  shipping  these  exports  from  Chicago  at  reduced  rates  over  all 
the  articles  that  are  shipped  for  domestic  purposes  is  what — in  order  to  meet  compe- 
tition abroad?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  the  sole  puri)06e,  is  it? — A,  Yes,  we  have  agents;  export  agents  in 
Chicago,  and  export  agents  in  New  York,  and  they  get  the  prices  of  tnese  commodi- 
ties in  Liverpool  every  day,  and  they  get  the  ocean  freight.  The  whole  thins  has  to 
be  done  as  one;  you  must  land  that  stuff  in  Liverpool.  The  rate  on  the  ship  and 
from  the  interior  is  added  together  to  produce  this  result 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  general  effect  of  that  policy? — A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  On  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally? — A.  I  think  it  is  very  beneficial. 

Q.  Do  vou  not  think  it  is  possible  to  export  those  goods  so  cheaply  that  they  can 
be  landed,  for  instance,  in  a  European  country  cheaper  than  the  European  can  raise 
them,  and  as  a  result,  encourage  mimigration? — A.  That  is  a  force  we  can  not  con- 
trol. We  have  a  com  crop  here  of  about  2,500,000,000  bushels  a  vear.  Now  there 
is  a  very  small  portion  of  that  consumed  in  the  United  States.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  surpluei?  How  are  you  going  to  enable  the  farmer  to  sell  it?  The 
railroads  come  in  and  say,  **  We  will  help  you  to  do  this;  we  will  enable  you  to 
compete  with  foreign  countries;  we  will  enable  you  to  get  this  to  Liverpool  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  we  can  take  this  stuff  to  New  York  City."  Now  that  is  the  gen- 
eral theory  on  which  we  do  this  business.  Whether  it  is  ri^ht  or  wrong  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  if  we  were  to  stop  it  there  would  be  a  howl  from  the  West  that  we 
would  not  TOt  over  very  soon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  competition  abroad  with  our  corn? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Any  considerable  amount? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  it  is  quite  considerable. 
It  is  growing  all  the  time.  We  are  interested  all  the  time  in  getting  our  own  com 
over  there  and  helping  our  own  people;  but  what  effect  it  will  nave,  1  can  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  pomt  I  wish  to  make  is  simply  this:  if  we  ship 
American  com,  for  instance,  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Italy,  is  it  not  ^ing 
to  have  the  effect  of  starving  the  Italian  who  raises  corn  at  home,  or  sending  him  to 
this  country? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  venture  any  opinion  on  that  subject.  We  simply 
take  the  prices  at  Liverpool  as  the  fixed  value  of  that  corn.  We  have  no  voice  in 
making  tne  value.    We  have  to  take  facts  as  they  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  ot  our  corn  crop  of  2,500,000,000  bushels, 
only  a  small  proportion  was  consumed  at  home.  Do  you  not  mean  a  small  propor- 
tion of  it  is  exported? — A.  Oh,  no;  the  export  of  corn  is  very  large. 

Q.  It  does  not  exceed  half  of  the  com  crop,  does  it? — A.  Half  would  be  quite 
large,  of  that  enormous  quantity.  I  am  not  speaking  of  corn  particularly.  Wheat, 
of  course^  is  laraely  exported.  You  asked  me  why  we  were  doing  these  things,  and 
I  am  telling.    That  is  our  best  judgment  about  it.     We  may  all  be  wrong. 

Q.  (By  &nator  Kyle.)  How  do  you  estimate  your  rate  in  freight  matters;  do  you 
consider  your  whole  system  together  as  one? — A.  We  know  about  what  it  costs  to 
run  a  tram. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  operate  some  lines  of  business  even  as  low  as  cost,  and  you 
exnect  to  make  that  up  on  something  else? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Q.  Almost  down  to  cost? — A.  On  a  very  small  margin. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  do  that,  run  down  to  cost  on  some  and  make  it  up  on  others? — A. 
Well,  it  aepends  a  good  deal  on  circumstances.  We  would  not  naturally  take  busi- 
ness at  a  loss  if  we  could  avoid  it. 

Q.  The  cut  is  not  on  all  articles,  but  on  one  of  them? — A.  The  large  bulk  of  busi- 
ness is  the  transportation  of  mdn  and  provisions  and  dressed  beef  and  coal.  Of 
course,  coal  is  a  commodity  that  the  rates  are  pretty  well  fixed  on.  They  are  very 
low  and  have  been  made  low  by  competition,  and  they  are  pretty  well  fixed  and  de- 
termined. But  the  grain  rates  and  the  provision  rates  are  fixed  largely  by  the  neces- 
sities abroad;  and,  as  I  say,  they  have  gone  down  so  low  that  there  is  nothing  left; 
they  can  not  get  very  much  lower.  We  Know  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  course,  what 
our  profit  per  ton  per  mile  is,  and  we  know  what  our  expenses  per  ton  per  mile  are. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  state  whether  or  not,  as  a  rule,  the  published 
freight  rates  are  adhered  to  in  all  cases? — A.  So  far  as  our  Une  is  concemea,  I  think 
they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  other  lines? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
anybody  else's  road. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  would  have  an  opportunity  to  know  in  regard  to 
them,  would  you? — ^A.  On,  no;  except  as  I  give  orders  about  those  things. 

Q.  On  your  own  line  you  are  positive  they  are  adhered  to? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  uniform 
freight  rate  on  through  freignt  to  be  established  from  Chicago  to  the  different  sea- 
board cities — ^New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Newport  News? — A. 
Well,  that  depends.  I  would  like  to  have  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other 
fellows  wouldi^or  not. 
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Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  have  it  done? — A.  But  whether  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  could  flourish  under  such  a  system  I  do  not  Know.  M^  own 
opinion  is  that  the  present  differential  rates  are  too  high — ^that  is,  the  facilities  of 
those  ports  have  so  increased,  they  so  approximate  New  York  now,  that  the  differ- 
ences, which  were  established  20  ;^ears  ago,  when  Uie  rates  were  twice  or  three  times 
as  high  as  they  are  now,  are  too  high. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  make  a  uniform  rate,  under  existing  conditions,  with  com- 
peting roadfl  running  to  all  these  different  ^rts  that  I  have  mentioned? — ^A.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  that  it  was.  If  you  ask  me  if  it  can  be  done,  I  would  say  that  we  have 
been  working  at  it  a  longtime  and  have  failed  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  our  competitors.  Whether  a  system  of  that  kind  would  not  result  in  giving 
the  Northern  ports  an  excessive  share  of  traffic  I  do  not  know.  We  would  have  to 
try  it  to  find  out. 

Q.  Well,  if  pooling  were  permitted  and  sanctioned  by  law — ^pooling  of  traffic,  for 
instEuice,  by  railroads — coula  it  be  done,  in  your  judgment,  under  that  system? — A. 
Then  it  could  be  done  tmdoubtedly,  because  the  traffic  could  be  assigned  to  the 
different  roads. 

Q.  If  roads  were  allowed,  by  the  repeal  of  the  pooling  clause  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  and  by  sanctioning  contracts  made  for  pooling,  to  do  that,  do  you 
think  that  the  discriminations,  concerning  which  there  are  a  great  many  complaints 
now,  would  be  lessened? — ^A.  I  thiiik  they  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Do  you  think  that  freight  rates  would  be  raised  by  a 
pool? — ^A.  I  think  not.    I  do  not  think  that  they  can  raise  freight  rates. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  reason  for  that? — ^A.  When  I  say  raise  them  I  mean  to  any 
extortionate  extent,  because  the  waterways  control  that,  and  the  present  competition, 
as  I  have  said,  and  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  labor.  I  will  give  you  an  illus- 
tration. When  I  was  on  the  Union  Pacific  we  had  a  laroe  copper  concern  start  up 
at  Butte.  Now,  you  would  naturally  think  that  a  railroad  out  there  could  extort  a 
very  high  rate  from  a  corporation  at  Butte.  But  when  you  had  to  deal  with  it  prac- 
tically you  would  find  that  in  order  to  make  that  copper  concern  flourish  at  Butte, 
Mont,  you  had  to  meet  the  competition  and  traffic  m  Chile  bars  at  Liverpool  that 
flxed  the  price  that  they  could  get  for  copper.  The  Chile  bars  in  Liverpool  were 
gotten  out  Dy  cheap  labor  and  very  cheap  water  transportation,  and  the  Butte  copper 
was  produced  by  the  very  highest  paid  labor  in  the  world.  They  were  paying  |5  or 
$6  or  $8  a  day  out  there  at  that  time.  What  was  the  result?  Mr.  Haggins  would 
come  down  to  my  office  in  Omaha  and  say,  ''Here  is  the  price  that  I  can  sell  my 
copper  in  Liverpool  for.  We  can  pav  you  so  much  for  coal,  coke,  salt,  and  for  fluxing 
materia],  and  we  pay  you  so  much  for  ore  over  to  the  smelters,  over  to  water,  and  we 
will  pay  you  so  much  to  take  this  stuff  to  New  York."  And  then  we  had  to  figure 
out  how  nearly  true  that  was,  and  we  had  either  to  close  out  Mr.  Haggins  entirely  or 
we  had  to  take  his  own  rate.  And  the  same  thing  to  a  ereater  or  less  extent  exists 
all  over  this  country.  You  can  not  take  a  man  by  the  throat  and  say,  ''You  have 
got  to  do  so  and  so.''  If  he  can  not  pay  that,  you  close  him  up;  if  you  do  that,  you 
close  your  road  up. 

Q.  8o  you  do  not  think  pooling  would  make  any  difference  in  the  rates? — ^A.  Not 
the  slightest  difference.  Now,  the  trouble  with  pooling  before  was  distribution  of  the 
business,  so  that  it  never  amotmted  to  anything.  When  we  would  meet  at  Chicago  we 
would  say,  "We  will  take  so  much,  and  so  and  so  will  take  so  much,"  and  we  would 
have  a  jangle  over  that  for  two  or  three  months  perhaps,  and  then  the  fellow  that 
had  10  per  cent — ^he  perhaps  had  a  new  road  and  increasinff  facilities — would  say,  "I 
am  not  going  to  stay  here  on  10  per  cent  any  more,"  and  he  would  go  out  and  go 
to  cutting  rates  and  cut  every  other  fellow  that  had  a  big  percentage.  And  then  one 
road  would  run  ahead  100,000  tons  and  it  would  not  pay  up,  and  we  would  have  a 
row  and  the  whole  thing  would  break  up.  Now,  if  tne  dismbution  of  the  business 
could  be  made  le^,  so  that  these  traffic  rates  could  be  enforced,  that  class  of  com- 
petition that  I  have  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  dressed-beef  business  as  between 
the  railroads  would  be  done  away  with.  But  we  still  have  the  commercial  condi- 
tions and  the  competition  of  the  waterways,  which  control  very  largely  tbe  trans- 
portation of  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  If  pooling  were  legalized,  you  would  not  consider  the  desire 
of  the  shippers  to  have  their  freight  go  over  some  particular  line? — ^A.  I  think  that 
would  have  to  be  done  by  money  distribution. 

Q.  Need  it  be  done  that  way? — ^A.  Oh,  yes:  for  instance,  if  the  New  York  Central 
was  assigned  25  per  cent  of  the  traffic  out  of  Chicago  and  could  not  limit  its  carriage 
to  25  per  cent,  it  could  pay  over  a  certain  percentage  of  the  excess  to  the  railroads 
of  the  division,  deducting  the  cost  of  operation  and  collecting  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 
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Q.  In  that  case  woold  the  wish  of  the  shippers  be  respected? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  we 
always  respect  them  and  never  divert  anything  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
shipper.  Sometimes  diversions  are  made,  but  it  is  so  little  it  has  never  amounted  to 
anyming. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Would  you  favor  le^slation  granting  the  riffht  to  the 
railroads  to  pool  their  traffic  and  their  profits,  but  giving  to  someboay,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  Dody,  supervisory  veto  power  over  the  con- 
tracts?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  fovor  such  legislation  as  that? — A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  so  far  as 
the  system  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  is  not  fair, 
right,  and  just,  and  if  we  can  not  aipree  with  our  shippers  upon  what  is  fair,  we  will 
be  willing  to  have  somebody  else  of  intelligence  say  what  is  fair.  We  find  the  more 
these  (juestionq  are  discussed  and  the  better  understood  the  more  the  difficulties  are 
appreciated.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  favor  publicity.  I  never  had  a  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  where  they  did  not  find  with  us  when  they 
came  to  get  at  the  facts  and  the  difficulties  and  understood  the  entire  situation. 

Q.  Now,  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  power  to  fix  these  rates,  and  this  has  b^^  opposed  by  some  of  the 
roads. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  physically  possible  for  them  to  fix  the  rates. 
We  have  traffic  men  all  over  the  United  States  engaged  in  this  thing  for  24  hours  a 
day,  meeting  M  these  conditions,  and  I  do  not  thmk  any  body  sittii^  here  in  Waah- 
ington  coulado  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Would  you  object  to  their  having  the  power  to  reduce  the 
rate  after  the  companies  themselves  fix  it? — A.  I  should  think  that  might  be  danger- 
ous; I  should  want  to  know  who  is  going  to  do  so  first;  for  instance,  I  might  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  present  body  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  want  to  agree  to  that  for  all  time. 

Q.  Unle^  they  had  such  power  as  that  would  they  have  any  power  practically  to 
supervise  railroads? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  the  people  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  community  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  say  to  us  that  the  rates  are  not  reasonable  I  think  we  will  reduce 
them,  but  they  have  never  said  so  to  us;  in  fact,  they  have  said  the  other  way,  that 
they  were  too  low. 

Q^  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  legislature  once  authorized  the  railroad  com- 
missioners to  fix  the  rates  on  the  Housatonic  Railroad  because  the  road  had  prac- 
tically defied  the  legislature  and  public  sentiment.  The  power  of  the  commission 
was  exercised  with  great  prudence  and  the  effect  was  good  upon  the  railroads  of  the 
State  from  that  time  henceforth.  Now,  there  never  has  been  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  commission  or  anybody  else,  any  part  of  the  public,  to  have  that  power 
made  general,  but  it  could  be  applied  in  the  State  muen  easier  than  it  could  be 
applied  to  interstate  traffic.  Therefore,  if  such  power  could  be  conferred  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do  you  think  it  would  have  a  wholesome  effect  in 
the  general  regulation  of  railroad  traffic? — A.  In  other  words,  you  mean  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  take  the  place  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  the  management  of  the  New  York  Central  and  fix  the  rates.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work.  The  country  is  so  laige  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  for 
these  gentlemen  to  fix  the  rates. 

Q,  Could  you  tell  what  power  they  could  have  other  than  at  present  on  that  ques- 
tion?— A.  I  really  do  not  know  what  their  powers  are,  to  say  the  truth.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer;  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.^  Have  they  any  particular  power? — A.  I  think  they  have 
a  value  in  giving  publicity  to  these  matters.  I  have  said  we  complied  witn  their 
findings. 

Q.  You  said  you  generally  did. — A.  In  a  general  way,  yes.  In  every  case  I  have 
had  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiteion  I  think  they  have  discovered  the 
thing  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  as  they  thought. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  said  you  had  no  objection  to  submitting  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  relativity  of  rates  on  wheat  and  flour? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  submitting  the  question  of  relativity  of  rates 
between  New  York  and  North  Carolina? — A.  We  have  already  done  it 

Q,  Making  that  question  genera],  the  question  of  the  relativity  of  rates  between 
commodities  or  these  localities,  would  you  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
commission? — A.  I  certainly  would  to-day  with  the  commission  as  constituted. 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  stated  not  3  hours  ago 
that  thatwas  practically  the  only  question  of  rates  that  could  come  before  that  body. — 
A.  Now,  as  to  whether  the  roads  that  have  lines  running  to  the  South  would  do 
that  or  not  I  can  not  say;  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQtrnAR.)  You  stated  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility,  now,  out 
of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  suppose  300  contentions  occurred  in  24  hours, 
how  can  any  body  sitting  in  Washington  settle  it;  and  is  not  there  in  every  freight 
ofiice  of  the  railroads  a  continuous  contention  of  that  kind? — A.  That  is  what  the 
traffic  managers  are  there  for.  The  railroads  have  transportation  to  sell,  and  sell 
it  to  the  very  best  advantage.  That  is  the  English  of  it.  But  when  you  come  to 
deal  with  the  subject  every  day  in  the  year  and  24  hours  in  the  day  you  will  find 
there  are  a  great  many  more  difficulties  m  the  way  than  you  think  for. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  go  on  the  theory  that  the  railroad  is  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  the  private  individual  in  conductine  a  factory,  steel  works,  ship- 
building works,  etc.  Is  it  not  a  consideration  that  the  railroads  have  a  valuable 
franchise?  Has  not  that  something  to  do  with  the  rights  of  the  Interstate  C!ommerce 
Commission  and  the  Government? — A.  We  are  carrying  a  lot  of  roads  like  the  West 
Shore  and  Nickel  Plate  that  do  not  produce  anything  at  all.  If  the  Government 
will  come  in  and  protect  the  railroads  and  say  tLuett  other  railroads  shall  not  be  built 
within  a  certain  distance 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Railroads  do  not  consider  the  franchise  worth  anythins? — ^A. 
They  consider  the  franchise  as  their  life.  It  would  be  an  absurd  statement  for  me 
to  make  that  the  franchise  was  not  worth  anything,  but  this  constant  contention 
that  the  railroads  are  subject  to  different  laws  from  what  other  business  men  are  is 
a  thin^  that  I  confess — you  can  not  run  a  railroad  any  differently  from  what  a  steel 
plant  IS  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  not  think,  under  the  law,  the  railroads  do  perform 
a  quasi  public  function  in  the  United  States? — A.  I  am  perfectly  willing  t^  admit 
that;  yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  subject  to  pubUc  regulations? — A.  Yes;  and  we  are  quite  willing 
to  be  regulated. 

Q.  So  you  would  modify  your  expression  and  say  that  it  is  not  simply  a  steel-plant 
matter  altogether — the  New  York  Central  Railroad;  that  she  has  duties  toward  the 
State  and  has  duties  toward  the  nation? — A.  Yes;  and  we  have  duties  toward  our 
patrons  and  endeavor  to  fulfill  our  duties  intelligently  and  satisfactorily,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  gone  so  far  as  to  regulate  your 
pajssenger  a&irs? — A.  I  was  speaking  of  the  management  more  particularly;  the 
necessity  that  occurs  from  time  to  time  to  manage  these  things  intelligently — things 
that  come  to  our  knowledge — ^as  any  other  large  business  is  conducted.  I  do  not 
claim  that  w^e  have  any  power  to  do  as  we  please. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Did  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce 
law? — A.  I  have  not  been  asked. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  would  like  to  learn  from  you  whether  you  think  it 
practical  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  classification  in  this  country? — A.  We  have 
the  uniform  system  of  classification  east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Now,  the  condi- 
tions at  the  West  and  South  are  such  that  the  roads  do  not  think  they  are  justified 
in  joining  our  classification.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  that,  as  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  subject  any  thought  as  to  the  conditions  that  cause  or 
require  differences  in  classification? — A.  No;  we  have  our  own  classification,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  us.  We  wanted  the  others  to  join  with  us  and  they  want  us  to  ^oin 
with  them;  and  we  make  the  best  arrangement  we  can;  but  as  to  the  local  conditions 
I  can  not  tell  vou. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  do  not  think  both  sections  could  operate  under 
the  same  classification? — A.  I  have  no  judgment  about  it,  as  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  reasons  given  for  having  a  different  classifi- 
cation. The  managers  of  tne  rosuls  out  there  say  they  can  not  do  it,  and  I  assume 
they  have  some  good  reason. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  differences  in  classification 
make  differences  in  rates? — A.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  Necessarily? — A.  Yes.  We  may  want  to  make  a  classification  to  foster  some 
business  on  our  line  and  some  other  road  may  not  want  to  carry  a  small  amount  |of 
that  stuff  under  that  classification.  Classifications  in  the  East  are  made  under  certain 
conditions  that  do  not  apply  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  South. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  advisability  of  requiring  all  books  to  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  examiners,  as  national  banks  are,  for  instimce? — A.  I  do  not 
see  any  particular  necessity.  We  make  sworn  statements  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners of  New  York  and  all  the  States  we  run  through  and  to  the  Government  here. 
They  have  never  been  controverted,  and  I  suppose  if  they  were,  and  the  authorities 
came  to  my  office  and  asked  permission  to  examine  the  books,  I  would  allow  them  to 
do  so.    They  are  all  sworn  to. 
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Q.  Ton  see  no  necessity  for  legislation  to  that  effect? — ^A.  No;  nor  do  I  see  what 
benefit  legislation  of  that  character  would  be. 

Q.  In  your  jud^ent,  would  there  be  any  serious  objection  to  it? — A.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question.  That  would  be  a  question  for  the  board  of  directors  on  our 
road  to  answer.  Aa  fax  sal  am  concerned,  we  have  nothing  on  the  books  that  all 
the  world  might  not  see;  but  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  with- 
out consulting  my  fellow-directors. 

Q.  (By  Senoattor  Kylb.)  You  tear  your  competitors  might  get  hold  of  some  infor- 
mation?— A.  Yes.  We  used  to  have  on  the  Union  Padnc  a  six-monthly  examina- 
tion, and  our  competitors  got  away  with  everything  we  had  most  efiectually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  ^reat  objection  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  would 
be  the  great  publicity  it  gave  to  their  rivals;  but  if  all  haa  to  do  that^  would  not  that 
objection  be  more  or  less  removed? — A.  I  think  the  af&drs  of  the  nulrimds  are  prac- 
tically public  now.  The  New  York  Central  annual  report  has  in  it  everything  we  do 
and  earn.  I  do  not  know  any  more  information  that  a  man  could  wantwan  he 
could  set  in  that  book. 

Q.  These  issues  of  stock  are  matters  of  public  record? — A.  They  have  to  be. 
They  brought  in  statements  for  me  just  before  I  left;  books  piled  up  to  that  high 
[indicatingj  for  me  to  swear  to  for  different  commissionB  and  for  gentlemen  over 
here  at  Washington,  and  I  think  they  practically  contain  everything  we  have  ever 
done.    I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  looks  at  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  There  has  been  considerable  argument  urged  that  it 
was  desirable  for  the  Government,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  least,  to 
have  officials,  as  we  have  bank  examiners,  to  look  into  these  matters  to  see  that 
certain  railroads — ^not  the  New  York  Central;  not  these  good  railroads  that  do  not 

violate  the  law A.   (Interrupting.)  They  are  all  the  same.    When  one  railroad 

violates  the  law  the  other  has  to.    I  am  not  claiming  anything  exceptional. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Some  years  ago  the  Atcmson  road  was  discovered  in 
discriminations  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those 
who  advocate  this  public  accounting  of  railroads  that  the  discriminations  practiced 
by  the  Atchison  never  could  have  been  made  if  the  publicity  of  accounts  had  been 
in  effect. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Atchison  road.  I  saw  the  state- 
ments in  the  papers;  I  never  heard  anybody  claim  they  were  true. 

Q.  The  exanunation  of  an  accountant  would  clearly  show  just  what  had  taken 
place? — A.  As  I  understood  the  thing  at  the  time,  I  did  not  understand  it  was  a 
matter  of  discrimination,  but  of  makij^  false  entries,  and  moving  a  better  showing  of 
the  eaminffs  than  actually  existed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Mi^ht  it  not.  to  protect  the  public  against  these  false 
statements  of  eaminss,  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  public  auditor  to  go  through  their 
accounts  as  they  do  through  muiks,  to  prevent  fraud,  you  might  say,  on  tibe  public? — 
A.  My  only  answer  to  that  is,  we  make  this  statement  under  oath,  and  if  any  stock- 
holder or  anybody  has  any  desire  to  examine  the  books,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
anv  objection. 

Q.  Suppose  in  some  of  the  railroads  there  might  be  mismanagement,  as  there 
might  be  m  a  bank  that  fails,  would  it  not  be  advisable  in  a  case  of  that  kind  to  have 
some  public  auditing  of  accounts  subject  to  the  Government? — ^A.  I  have  no  views 
on  that  subject  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  there  anything  you  would  suggest  as  amendments 
to  the  interstate  conmierce  law? — ^A.  I  think  an  amendment  to  divide  the  business 
in  some  way  between  the  roads  would  be  an  advantage  to  both  the  railroads  and  the 
public. 

Q.  (By  oenator  Kyle.)  A  pooling  clause?— A.  You  can  call  it  a  pooling  clause  or 
a  division  of  the  business.  I  think  a  majority  of  the  conmiission  think  that  way 
themselves,  if  not  all  of  them.  It  would  limit  these  abuses  that  I  have  shown  here, 
and  enable  the  railroads  to  make  long-time  contracts  in  which  they  could  more 
materially  reduce  their  expenses.  In  I^w  York  to-day  the  expenses  of  the  Broad- 
way offices  must  be  enormous;  they  are  of  no  particular  use  to  the  public  or  the 
railroads  except  as  they  are  fighting  each  other  for  business. 

Q.  Some  prominent  railroad  persons  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  the  legal- 
izing of  pooling.  What  are  their  objects?— A.  I  do  not  know  as  1  would  like  to  say 
anything  about  our  associates;  but  many  people  are  interested  in  keeping  the  rail- 
roads figntinff  so  as  to  help  their  own  busmess.  That  must  be  very  patent  to  every- 
body. No,  there  are  certainly  very  strong  railroad  men  that  are  oppc^ed  to  the 
pool.  If  they  keep  the  trunk  lines  east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  fighting,  they  can 
get  their  own  business  transported  lower.    Practically  they  are  large  shippers. 

Q.  That  is  probably  the  whole  of  the  opposition?— A.  You  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it,  and  I  have  told  you  what  I  thought  of  it. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  There  is,  alsOj  in  connection  with  this  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  question,  much  complaint  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  entirely  emasculated  as  far  as  any  power  to  enforce  its 
decisions  is  concerned.  It  can  not  enforce  anything.  Practically  the  individual  can 
onl^  eet  a  recommendation,  and  the  railroad  may  ohserve  it  or  not,  just  as  it  pleases. 
This  Industrial  Commission  has  had  considerable  testimony  on  that  subject.  Have 
YOU  any  suggestions  on  that  point  as  to  an  amendment  of  the  interstate-oommerce 
law? — A.  I  presume  you  can  not  take  away  from  the  railroad  companies  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  I  suppose  there  is  no  power  that  can  compel  railroads 
to  carry  freight  for  nothing;  and  if  the  finding  in  court  were  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
I  suppose  the  railroad  would  do  anything  it  could  to  protect  itself;  but  we  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  this  commission,  and  I  think  we  have  carried  out  every 
recommendation  t^ey  have- made. 

Q.  The  commission  itself  in  its  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  can  not  en- 
force its  decisions,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  empowered  by  some  method  different 
from  what  now  exists  to  see  that  its  decisions  are  observed.  That  was  a  question  I 
thought  you  might  have  some  views  upon. — ^A.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Q.  I  have  my  own  opinion,  of  course,  and  I  tried  to  advocate  it  some  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  was  to  make  their  decision  go  into  effect  and 
let  the  railroads  who  did  not  think  they  were  just  give  them  an  appeal  before  some- 
body, either  a  court  or  other  tribunal. — A.  I  do  not  think  we  would  object  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  of  Government  ownership  of 
railroads;  the  feasibility  of  it  adde  from  the  desirability  of  it? — ^A.  I  suppose  the  rail- 
roads would  have  to  be  managed  by  experts — ^men  who  have  been  brought  up  with 
the  railroad  business  and  understood  it—and  I  do  not  see  that  they  would  act  any 
different  from  what  they  do  now.  It  would  become  a  laive  political  factor.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  want  it.  We  have  practically  a  million  of  men  in  our  emplov  to-day. 
nearly  all  voters.  It  has  never  been  a  great  success  where  they  tried  it.  They  tried 
it  in  Canada  and  gave  it  up.  They  had  a  road  and  it  went  to  seed.  Nor  do  I 
understand  where  you  are  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  a  thing  I 
have  never  given  any  consideration,  because  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  very  live  ques- 
tion.   We  have  live  questions  to  consider  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  your  road  owned  a  line  of  steamers  from  Buffalo 
to  the  upper  lake  ports? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  framing  rates  of  part  rail  and  part  water,  do  your  rates  usually  conform  or 
are  they  agreeable  to  other  trunk  lines  that  own  steamers  on  the  lakes,  too? — A.  The 
lake  line  is  managed  entirely  separate  and  the  manager  of  that  line  endeavors  to  get 
his  competitors  to  agree  with  him  as  to  what  the  rate  snail  be;  but  the  tramp  steamers 
have  a  large  influence.  For  instance,  last  year  and  the  year  before  the  rates  on  the 
tramp  steamers  became  so  low  that  we  practically  tied  up  our  boats  for  a  time.  This 
year  the  fact  is  just  the  opposite;  the  tramp  steamers  have  gone  after  ore  and  are 
making  the  rates  so  high  we  are  practically  getting  the  same  rates  over  the  lake  as 
rail  lines. 

Q.  What  class  of  freight  do  they  carry? — A.  Copper,  flour;  all  those  coarse  freights 
that  come  here. 

Q.  Carry  any  package  freight? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  Cnicago  and  Milwaukee? — A.  We  run  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and 
Duluth. 

Q.  Your  own  line  of  steamers  would  then  come  in  competition  with  the  open  rates 
declared  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere,  would 
it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  an  exclusive  rate  of  your  own  but  you  would  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  open  rate  at  these  harbors? — A.  Yes;  we  have  to  meet,  practically,  a 
tramp  rate.  A  vessel  will  come  in  there  and  make  a  rate  to  Buffalo,  and  it  makes  our 
through  rate  the  same  as  the  tramp  rate.  That  is  the  practical  effect  of  meeting  that 
competition. 

Q.  And  you  think  among  the  lines  on  the  lakes  there  is  somewhat  of  an  agreement 
of  a  common  rate  for  all? — A.  Yes;  they  endeavor  to  adjust  these  rates.  Of  course, 
we  could  not  make  Chicago  rates  apply  from  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  because  it  would 
ruin  these  intermediate  rates,  and  so  they  make  an  agreement  among  themselves,  on 
lake  lines,  to  maintain  a  higher  rate  from  Duluth  than  Chicago,  though  the  distance 
is  practically  the  same. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October  P,  1899. 

TESTIMONT   OF  ME.   FRANK  BARRT, 

Secretary  of  the  MiUert^  National  Association  of  the  United  States. 

The  commission  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Frank  Barry 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  the  commission  your  name,  occupation 
and  place  of  business? — A.  Frank  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Unit^  States;  residence,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  this  capacity? — A.  Eleven  years.   . 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  milling  business  previous  to  that? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar)  .  When  was  this  millers'  association  organized  and  what 
are  the  objects  of  the  association? — A.  The  Millers'  National  Association  was  formed 
June  17, 1873.  The  object  of  it  at  that  time  was  to  provide  protection  from  patent  litiga- 
tion which  was  very  general,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  system  of  milling  from  the 
old  form  of  grinding  by  stones  to  the  Hungarian  roller  process.  The  fact  that  the 
Patent  Office  of  this  country  was  not  up  in  the  state  of  the  art  had  caused  a  lai^  num- 
ber of  patents  to  be  issued  which  resulted  in  an  immense  amount  of  litigation.  I  do 
not  suppose  any  industry  was  ever  so  oppressed  with  litigation  over  patents  as  the 
mills  of  those  diays.  There  were  several  sectional  and  State  associations,  and  finally 
they  all  came  into  one  national  association,  which  handled  test  suits  on  aJl  these  con- 
dieting  patents  bringing  general  results  for  the  miller  as  a  matter  of  economy  in 
handling  these  troubles.  The  association  continued  in  that  field  strictly  until  1890, 
and  at  that  time,  having  produced  a  condition  of  peace  and  quiet  in  patent  matters, 
it  was  decided  to  continue  the  organization  for  the  general  benefit  of  tne  trade.  The 
association  has  since  that  time  interested  itself  not  only  in  patent  matters  which  have 
arisen,  but  has  acted  for  the  trade  in  other  directions,  sucn  as  the  enactment  of  the 
pure-flour  section  of  the  war-revenue  act.  We  endeavored  to  get  this  law  through 
as  special  legislation,  and  failing  in  that,  we  tacked  it  onto  the  war-revenue  act.  We 
are  now  working  on  a  pure-food  law  in  general,  and  legislation  of  that  nature.  As 
tariff  bills  come  before  Congress,  there  are  matters  which  interest  millers  vitally, 
which  we  promote  their  interests  in.  The  national  organization  has  never  and  never 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  prices,  either  of  raw  material  or  of  the  products,  for 
the  reason  that  interests  are  so  diversified  throughout  the  country  that  it  is  and  would 
be  impossible,  if  desired,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  questions  of  prices.  We  never 
have  had  anything  of  that  kind.  That  is  the  nature,  as  nearly  as  I  can  state  it,  of 
the  work  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  state  what  adulterations  have  been  made  in  your 
line  01  goods,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  trade? — A.  The  adulteration  of 
flour  was  produced  by  the  same  general  causes  as  the  adulteration  of  all  other  food 
products,  unscrupulous  people  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  cost;  and  as  we  showed  the 
last  Congress,  the  adulteration  of  flour  with  a  by-product  of  glucose  or  starch  had 
been  going  on  until  it  had  reached  a  percentage  as  high  as  40  and  50  per  cent.  Then 
adulterators  had  gone  still  further  and  used  even  white  earth.  The  condition 
was  such  that  the  mt^ity  of  our  flour  had  been  seriouslv  injured  abroad  and  was 
being  injured,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  here.  We  showed  that  this  must 
result  in  time  disastrously  to  the  milling  interests  of  the  country.  I  will  say  the 
mixed-flour  law,  as  it  is  called,  has  entirely  put  a  stop  to  that. 

Q.  We  would  like  to-day  to  bring  out,  so  far  as  possible,  the  transportation  ques- 
tions connected  with  your  association,  the  questions  of  freight  discriminations,  and 
ask  you  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  that  which  you  have  in  mind? — A.  I  will  say, 
in  answer  to  that,  it  is  a  Question  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  us  at  present,  and  with 
your  pjermission  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  regard  to 
the  milling  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  to-day  the  largest  and  most  important 
manufacturing  industry  of  our  country.  There  are  something  over  16,000  flour  mills 
in  operation,  and  not  above  400  of  them,  I  believe,  have  a  daily  capacity  of  500 
barrels,  showing  that  the  larger  number  of  the  mills  are  broadly  scattered  and 
of  small  capacity.  My  reason  for  referring  to  that  will  appear.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  exceeds  $250,000,000,  and  the  annual  product  is  about  $600,000,000; 
the  wages  paid  are  above  $28,000,000  a  year.  There  have  been  estimated  to  be 
about  40,000  employees,  and  a  large  number  oi  them  are  skilled  workmen.  The  raw 
material  which  we  use  is  the  farmer's  product,  wheat;  and  the  product  of  our  mills 
is  of  probably  more  direct  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
than  any  other  manufactured  article  of  this' country. 
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When  we  consider  the  transportation  feature,  as  looked  upon  bv  millers,  there  are 
several  points  I  would  like  to  speak  of.  We  have  attainea  in  nour  milling  in  this 
country  a  condition  of  overproduction  which,  I  think,  very  few  people  realize.  It  is 
estimated  at  the  present  time  that  the  flour  mills  of  this  country,  by  grinding  to  their 
full  capacity,  can  within  90  days  make  into  flour  every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  the 
Unitect  States  in  a  year.  This  condition  of  overproduction  has  not  been  occasioned 
by  capital  seeking  mvestment  in  a  very  profitable  line  of  manufacture,  but  has  been 
occasioned  principally  by  the  fact  that  competition  has  driven  millers  to  attain  as 
]  irge  a  capacity,  as  laive  a  production,  as  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  per 
barrel;  and  they  have  forced  their  capacity  lar  beyond  what  they  should  have.  The 
<  ondition  of  overproduction  has  been  warranted  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  strong  and  growing  demand  for  our  product  abroad.  Almost  all  of  the 
European  countries  furnish  a  steady  demand — reauire  flour  made  from  our  wheat. 
They  do  not  require  our  wheat,  it  is  the  flour  maac  from  it.  If  they  could  get  the 
wheat  and  have  their  millers  grind  it  into  flour,  they  would  prefer  to  do  so;  but  if 
they  can  not  do  that,  experience  and  statistics  will  show  you  tney  will  buy  the  flour 
and  must  have  it  to  mix  with  their  flour.  The  published  rates  of  railroads,  their 
tariite,  for  the  past  25  years,  until  within  a  period  of  less  than  2  years,  have  shown  a 
Btftrity  of  rates  on  wheat  and  on  flour  not  only  for  domestic  use,  but  for  export. 
These  rate  sheets  will  show  universally  that  they  have  been  at  the  same  rate.  Dur- 
ing the  past  1}  years  or  2  years  there  has  been  a  gradually  growing  discrimination 
in  the  rate  charged  for  export  wheat  as  against  flour.  I  can  show  you  by  some  figures 
the  result  that  Uiis  is  having  on  flour  manu^turing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Have  these  discriminations  been  in  the  way  of  an  increased 
rate  on  flour  or  a  decreased  rate  on  wheat? — A.  A  decreased  rate  on  wheat. 

Q.  The  flour  rate  remaining  the  same  as  before? — A.  The  flour  rate  has  remained 
practically  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  haa  brought  down  the  wheat  rate? — A.  That  is 
something  difficult  to  state  positively,  but  my  belief  is,  the  prmcipal  factor  has  been 
that  the  railway  lines  of  this  country  have  found  it  expedient  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  to  establish  elevators,  which,  although  they  may  be  conducted  in  the  name 
of  elevator  companies,  are  owned  and  conducted  by  the  railroads  or  their  directors. 
They  have  gathered  the  wheat  into  these  elevators  and  they  have  had  to  move  it. 
Since  the  interstate-commerce  act  has  been  in  force  they  have  had  to  publish  the 
rat€»  on  which  they  move  all  merchandise,  and  that  merchandise  has  been  moved  on 
these  publish^  rates.  These  published  rates  have  been  cut  down  to  meet  the  desires 
of  the  railroad  people  for  wheat,  without  a  like  reduction  for  flour.  I  believe  that 
is  the  principal  factor  in  this  reduction  of  the  wheat  rate.  We  have  had  a  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  this  summer  and  have  had  repeated  hearings, 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  in  Washington,  where  we  went  into  this  subjcet 
very  exhaustively,  and  where  we  showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  according  to  their  decision,  that  the  railways  of  the  country 
could  carry  export  wheat  to  me  seaboard  practically  as  cheaply  as  flour.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  public  policy  would  dictate  that  wheat 
and  flour  for  export  should  be  carried  at  the  same  rate.  We  satisfled  them  of  that. 
Afl  to  these  points  in  detail,  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  touch  upon  them  in  a 
written  amiment;  I  can  refer  better  to  the  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  in  this  millers*  association 
the  members  are  scattered  tnroughout  the  whole  United  States,  or  does  it  apply  more 
especially  to  the  Northwest? — A.  No;  we  have  a  membership  extending  through  24 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  capacity  of  our  membership  is  about  120,000  barrels  a 
day.    All  of  the  laiger,  more  progressive  mills  are  members. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  organizations  in  the  several  Stated — ^A. 
Nearly  every  milling  State  has  an  association,  and  they  are  practically,  although  not 
formally,  allied  with  the  work  of  the  national  association. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.^  Can  you  tell  what  percentage  of  the  milling  is  done 
by  Miimeapolis,  or  mills  in  tnat  vicinity? — A.  Of  the  entire  milling  of  the  country, 
I  could  not  state.    I  could  get  you  the  figures. 

Q.  Have  the  Minneapolis  mills  been  crushing  out  the  smaller  mills  to  any  extent 
recently? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so,  any  more  than  that  any  large  center  of  manufacture 
in  any  line  has  advantages,  especially  in  transportation  rates,  etc.  Naturally,  smaller 
mills,  when  they  go  up  against  a  lai^e  mill,  which  can  manufacture  so  that  the  cost 
per  banrel  is  less  than  the  smaller  mill — can  sell  cheaper — they  feel  it  is  an  oppres- 
sion; but  I  have  not  noticed  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  to 
oppress.  They  may  lose  export  trade  which  they  have  acquired  and  have  had  here- 
tofore; if  they  lose  that  trade  they  must  find  a  market  lor  their  product  so  as  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  daily  capacity.    They  then  will  ship  two  or  three  carloads 
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down  into  Tenneesee  or  Arkansafl;  they  will  send  it  to  some  point  where  it  is  thickly 
settled.  The  little  miller  who  has  haa  that  trade  can  not  supply  it  at  the  same  price 
per  barrel  as  such  mills  as  the  Pillsbury's  and  others.  He  thus  indirectly  feels  the 
loss  of  export  trade  materially;  though  he  does  not  export  himself,  he  will  feel  the 
result  of  tne  loss  of  export  trade  on  the  part  of  the  lai^  mill  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harru.)  Unless  the  surplus  is  ^en  by  export  trade  it  must 
crowd  down  the  home  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  have  in  your  trade  the  so-called  millers'  trust  Wha^ 
are  the  views  of  that  oi^ganization?  What  is  its  relation  to  the  trade  senerally? — A.  i 
assume  you  refer  to  the  United  States  Flour  Mill  Company^  recenUy  oi^ganized  by 
Mclntyre.  I  think  that  has  had  no  effect  as  yet  on  the  milliiu;  trade.  It  was  an 
oisanization  formed  to  buy  up  these  different  milling  plants,  and  is  operating  them. 
I  have  been  inquiring  and  watching  verv  carefully  to  see  if  there  were  any  indications 
of  cutting  prices  by  that  company.  The  assurances  I  have  received  are  that  they 
have  maintained  prices,  and  show  no  inclination  to  reduce  them. 

Q.  How  many  mills  are  in  that  organization? — A.  I  think  24  at  present 

Q.  What  capacity  do  these  24  bear  to  the  whole  milling  capacity  of  the  country? — 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  Theycan  not  make  over  50,000  barrels  a  day,  and 
in  our  association  we  make  about  120,000. 

Q  Does  this  oivanization  seek  to  control  merely  the  domestic  trade,  or  does  it  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  foreign  trade?— A.  They  are  very  large  exporters.  I  should  say 
at  a  guess  nearly  60  per  cent  of  their  product  is  exported  now.  I  think  they  have 
been  looking  very  laigely  to  the  export  market. 

Q.  Could  you  ^ve  the  commission  an  idea  as  to  what  brought  about  the  formation 
of  this  organization  among  the  millers;  what  particular  thought  is  there  in  their 
association?  What  do  they  desire  to  conserve  in  the  formation  of  an  oraanization  of 
that  kind? — A.  I  think  the  sole  reason  for  combining  the  mills  was  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing a  very  large  capacity  located  in  scattered,  advantageous  localities,  where  they 
would  not  be  dependent  on  local  conditions,  so  that  if  uie  mills  could  run  advanta- 
geously in  the  Northwest,  when  they  could  not  in  the  East,  they  would  run  strons 
there,  and  vice  versa;  so  as  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  diversified  wheat  market,  ana 
reduce  the  cost  of  management  and  cost  of  selling  their  products.  That  waa  stated 
to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  organization? — A.  I  believe 
115,000,000  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  what  basis  they  went  into  it?  In  estimating  the  value  of 
each  propertv,  was  it  estimated  on  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  number  of  barreL^ — ^A. 
No  The  mills  were  bought  on  a  basis  of  the  appraisement  of  the  value  of  machinery 
and  plant  by  a  special  committee,  and  also  a  price  agreed  upon  for  the  good  will  of 
the  concern,  and  that  was  the  expensive  part  of  it. 

Q.  Was  tne  capitalization  much  larger  than  the  real  value  of  these  plants? — ^A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  they  paid  a  fair  price  for  every  property  they  bought. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  an  exorbitant  price? — A.  I  could  not  say;  it  depends  on  a  man's 
valuation  of  the  property.  They  paid  more  for  some  plants  than  I  would  consider 
them  worth. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  oi]^nization  in  its  growth  absorbing  other  mills? — 
A.  I  think  not.  Since  they  organized  they  have  bought  only  one  company,  the 
Northwestern  Consolidated  Company  of  Minneapolis,  comprising  five  mills  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  any  mills  in  the  combination  wen  shut  down? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  could  not  say.  In  the  Northwest  several  of  these  mills  were 
not  in  operation,  and  I  heard  recently  they  were  going  to  start  them  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  the)^,  as  a  rule,  take  stock  or  money  in  payment? — ^A.  I 
think  that  was  purely  optional  with  the  men  that  went  in;  I  think  they  were  per- 
mitted to  do  as  they  pleased.  One  friend  of  mine  that  went  into  the  combination,  I 
know  took  cash.    He  took  some  bonds,  but  did  not  take  stock. 

Q.  Did  they  have  both  common  and  preferred  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  the  amount  of  each? — A.  I  could  not  say,  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  this  institution  work  in  opposition  to  the  national 
association? — A.  They  are  most  of  them  members.  There  could  be  no  question  of 
antagonism  against  the  national  association,  because  the  national  association  is  work- 
ing for  the  g(K>d  of  the  trade,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fight  about  there.  It  is  simplv 
a  question  of  whether  a  miller  is  willing  to  spend  his  money  to  help  along  the  work 
we  are  doing. 

Q.  Are  all  the  mills  usually  identified  with  your  association  or  the  State  associa- 
tioncf? — A.  No.    Some  States  have  no  millers'  association. 
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Q.  The  millers  aie  not  alive?— A.  There  is  no  sach  omnintlon  of  millen  in  this 
country  as  there  is  in  most  every  other  country  where  milflng  is  a  prominent  industry. 
In  France  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  mills  are  organized,  and  their  association 
has  become  such  a  power  in  national  legislation  that  they  have  been  able  to  so  legis- 
late that  they  receive  our  wheat,  which  thev  must  have,  from  this  country  free  of 
duty,  and  impose  a  prohibitive  duty  ^n  our  nour:  and  then  the  French  Government 
pays  a  bounty  on  every  barrel  of  flour  exported  by  its  millers. 

Q.  There  are  certain  advantages  to  be  gained  in  everv  State  by  belonging  to  this 
association? — A.  Yes,  in  the  way  of  assisting  in  the  work  we  are  doing  for  uie  good 
of  the  trade. 

Q.  You  havel^islative  advantages  to  be  gained  also,  State  as  well  as  national? — 
A.  State  as  well  as  national,  ^es.  In  Germany  they  have  over  4,000  members  in 
their  national  millers'  association.  Other  countries  are  better  organised  for  protec- 
tive and  advantageous  work  for  millers  than  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  have miiling-in-transit  rates  I  suppose.  Have  you 
any  remarks  to  make  about  that? — A.  I  think  that  railroads  generally,  throughout 
the  country,  where  there  are  any  considerable  milling  centers,  or  in  States  where 
milling  is  a  prominent  industry — ^I  think  they  make,  pretty  generally,  milling-in- 
transit  rates.  Take  a  load  of  wheat  from  a  point  West  to  a  point  East,  as  through 
wheat,  and  they  will  allow  it  to  be  milled  at  any  point  between  these  two  points  for 
an  additional  rate  of  two  cents,  the  cost  of  simply  stopping,  unloading,  and  loading 
the  car. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  smaller  millers,  is  it  advantageous  or  other- 
wise?— A.  It  is  an  advantage  to  any  mill. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  laige  millers  especially? — ^A.  It  is  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  small  miller  in  the  territory  where  they  get  milling-in-transit;  and  the 
small  miller  can  get  it  as  well  as  the  large  one.  Otherwise  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  local  rate  on  wheat  and  the  local  rate  on  flour  out.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  the  same  rate  on  flour  as  on  wheat,  which  we  simply  asked  to  have 
maintained  in  our  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  and  which  is  not 
allowed  on  export  business.  We  are  suffering  from  the  discrimination  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  assisting  foreign  millers;  but  we  can  overcome  that  by  the  quality  of  our 
flour  if  we  are  not  discriminated  against  by  our  freight  carriers  m  this  country;  but 
not  when  they  will  carry  our  wheat  and  get  it  to  the  foreign  country  cheaper  than 
we  can  get  the  flour  into  the  market.  The  condition  is  shown  very  readily  oy  a  let- 
ter whidi  I  have  here  from  a  leading  London  flour  dealer. 

(Beading:)  London,  41  Seethino  Lane, 

September  f ,  1899. 

Messrs.  The  C.  Maneqold  Milling  Co., 

MUvxmheej  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  flour  trade  continues  to  drag  heavily  and  a  week's  fair  business  is 
followed  by  a  long  interval  of  abstention  from  buying.  There  is  no  confidence  in 
present  prices  among  consumers  and  they  are  simply  purchasing  from  luuid  to  mouth 
as  circumstances  necessitate. 

The  freight  discrimination  against  flour  is  no  doubt  working  very  prejudicially 
against  the  trade  and  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  miller.  It  amounts  to  the  same 
as  if  our  Government  placed  a  duty  of,  say,  6  cents  per  100  pounds  on  fiour  and  allowed 
wheat  to  come  in  free.  This  is  what  every  miller  here  has  been  agitating  for  for 
years,  in  order  to  keep  American  flour  out  of  the  market  It  huxlly  seems  possible 
that  such  an  anomaly  will  be  permitted  by  your  Government  to  last  for  any  length 
of  time.  Other  countries  are  paying  their  manufacturers  bounties  in  order  to  encour- 
age trade. 

Yours,  truly,  For  John  J.  Carter, 

Henry  Eastwood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  long  ago  was  that  letter  written?— A.  The  2d  day  of 
September,  1899. 

Q.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  an  order  that  the  difference  should 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount? — A.  They  have.  Their  order  reads  so  that  anybody 
may  know  what  it  means  exactly.  It  reads  that  public  policy  demands  that  a  rate 
on  export  wheat  and  flour  should  be  the  same,  but  that  no  greater  differential  than 
2  cents  should  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  With  our  business  we  main- 
tain that  there  should  be  a  parity.    1  do  not  know  why  any  difference  is  allowed. 

Q.  Well,  the  difference  in  years  past  has  been  greater  than  2  cents? — A.  It  stands 
to^ay  on  Mississippi  points  and  inland  points— 5ay  in  Wisconsin,  where  there  is  a 
difference,  as  high  as  7}  cents  per  hundred. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Olabxb.)  Shotild  not  there  be  a  greater  difference  on  aoooont  of  the 

riter  ease  in  loading  wheat,  and  because  it  can  be  ^tten  into  a  smaller  space? — 
We  went  into  that  subject  auite  extensively.  I  will  show  that  in  a  written  argu- 
ment We  showed  conclusively  that  railroads  do  handle  flour  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  handle  wheat.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  railroads  do  supply  laijger  cars  for 
wheat.  Their  laige  modem  can  which  they  build  for  the  wheat  business  are  of 
70,000  pounds  capacity.  When  you  order  a  car  for  export  flour  they  will  send  you 
a  car  of  20,000  pounds  capacity;  and  when  they  come  to  talk  about  this  the  railroads 
claim  that  wheat  is  loaded  heavier  than  flour,  and  they  will  show  a  lot  of  cars  loaded 
with  wheat  at  70,000  pounds,  and  a  number  of  cars  loaded  with  flour  at  20,000 
pounds.  But  why?  We  showed  conclusively  that  we  did  load  flour  to  the  limit  when 
we  got  the  cars.  That  is  the  reason  why  on  export  business  they  can  show  that  we 
have  shipped  a  lower  average  carload  weight  of  flour  than  is  customary  to  ship  of 
wheat. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apnlj  to  vessels  as  well  as  card? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no  trouble 
about  tonnage  of  vessels,  I  thmk,  in  anyway. 

Q.  Do  they  not  prefer  to  carry  wheat? — A.  I  think  they  do,  but  then  the  discrim- 
ination, so  ^  as  we  are  concerned,  does  not  occur  after  it  leaves  the  seaport.  This 
discrimination  which  we  are  suffering  from  is  on  the  part  of  railroads  between  points 
from  which  they  are  moving  the  flour  to  the  seaboaroi. 

Q.  Most  of  these  rates  are  joint  rates  between  the  carriers? — A.  No;  they  make  a 
rate  to  the  seaboard,  and  then  from  the  seaboard  the  rates  are  made  from  day  to 
day  by  conditions  ^veming. 

Q.  Fractically  it  is  a  through  rate,  is  it  not? — ^A.  No;  the  rates  on  which  we  ship 
export  are  usually  not  based  upon  the  through  rate  to  destination.  The  basis  on  whicn 
we  flgure  is  the  aomestic  rate  entirely,  ana  then,  added  to  that,  the  ocean  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oonobr.)  But  is  it  not  true  that  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  railroads  hav- 
ing these  lar^  elevators  and  in  the  elevators  storing  the  wheat,  and  carrying  on  their 
roads  at  their  own  convenience,  they  can  handle  wheat  more  economically  than  the 
flour,  because  the  millers  want  the  flour  transported  at  their  convenience  rather  than 
at  the  convenience  of  the  carrier? — A.  I  claim  and  I  believe  we  showed,  that  this 
very  point  is  one  where  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  flour.  The  flour  goes 
steadily  for  export  the  year  through.  Wheat  as  a  rule  moves  most  abundantly 
just  after  harvest,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all  railroads  carrying  large  amounts  of  wheat 
do  have  to  devote  nearly  all  of  their  cars  to  the  wheat  service,  and  there  frequently 
results  a  ^rging  of  traffic,  shutting  out  the  use  of  these  cars  to  any  further  purpose, 
and  requiring  a  large  number  of  cars  to  return  westw^ard  empty;  that  costs  money. 
Now,  so  far  as  concerns  the  storing  of  wheat,  the  railroad,  or  wnoever  owns  the  eleva- 
tors, must  buy  that  grain  and  make  an  inv^ment  in  the  elevator  property,  and  the 
interest  on  such  investment  ought  to  be  counted  in  this  calculation,  it  seems  to  me, 
but  it  is  not. 

Q.  If  the  differential  had  been  4^,  as  you  stated,  and  the  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  obeyed,  so  in  the  future  it  will  be  but  2  cents,  that  order 


railroad  that  we  are  dealing  with  and  state  our  case  to  him.  He  says,  '  *  Yes,  there  is 
a  seeming  injustice  in  that.  Now  I  would  be  ^lad  to  do  something  for  you,  but  this 
is  a  rate  which  is  agreed  to  by  our  traffic  association  and  I  am  powerless,  personally, 
to  assist  you,  but  I  would  refer  you  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  who  is  cnairman  oi  the  traffic 
association.  Take  that  matter  up  with  him."  We  go  to  Mr.  So-and-so  and  take 
the  matter  up  with  him  and  he  says,  ''Yes,  that  is  a  discrimination;  that  is  wrong 
and  bad,  but  I  am  powerless  to  do  anything  in  this  matter.  That  is  an  agreed  rate, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  of  tnese  railroads,  and  without  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment to  change  it  nothing  can  be  done."  We  find  that  there  is  no  recourse  there. 
We  have  gone  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  our  grievance  at  a 
considerable  expense  and  effort  We  have  submitted  our  case  to  it  and  have  got  a 
favorable  decision  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  whether  the  railroads  will  or  will  not  comply  with  that 
decision.    We  have  been  afraid  that  they  will  not. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  as  yet  put  the  new  rate  in  force  as  a  result  of  the  order?  In 
other  words,  have  any  of  them  reduced  the  differentiid? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  New  York  Central  was  obeying 
all  of  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — that  is,  was  following  out 
all  recx)mmendation8  or  orders.  Do  you  know  if  that  road  has  reduced  the  rate^A. 
I  think  not.  I  have  received  no  notification  of  it.  If  it  had  I  probably  would  have 
known  it. 
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Q.  If  the  New  York  Central  shall  obey  that  order,  is  it  likely,  in  your  opinion, 
that  other  competing  railroads  will  have  to  follow,  and  reduce  differentials? — A.  If 
the  New  York  Central,  independent  of  the  traffic  association,  will  do  this,  every  road 
of  that  traffic  association  will  do  the  same  thins.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  knowledge,  what  the  reason  is  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  for  charging  more  for  flour  than  for  wheat? — A.  The^  have  not  done 
HO  at  any  period  until  comparatively  recently — ^a  year  or  two — and  in  that  time  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  railroads  have  caused  them  to  charge  less  for  wheat 
than  for  flour. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  I  think  it  has  been  stated  before  the  commission  here  that 
they  could  get  a  consignment  of  wheat  more  easily  than  flour,  in  large  quantities  at 
certain  times;  that  they  have  flour  for  export  purposes  all  the  time,  and  therefore 
could  afford  to  make  better  prices  on  wheat  Is  that  not  true? — A.  Unquestionably. 
Immediately  after  harvest,  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  I  suppose  the  consign- 
ments are  very  acceptable  to  railroads,  and  later,  when  merchandise  has  not  com- 
menced to  move — alter  harvest,  of  course,  the  wheat  is  there,  and  they  can  on  that 
account  obtain  lareer  consignments  of  wheat  than  they  can  of  flour,  but  I  believe  that 
to  be  really  a  disadvantage  to  the  railroad. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  state  that  your  product  of  flour  is  about  even  the 
12  months  of  the  year,  which  gives  a  very  uniform  tonnage  for  the  road? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you,  as  secretary  of  this  National  Association,  give  a  miller's  reason,  or  a 
farmer's  reason,  or  any  producer's  reason,  why  this  differential  should  not  be  as  it 
is? — A.  We  are  firmly  convinced  it  should  not  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  catering  to  drive  the  grain  to  Europe  instead  of  the 
flour,  so  that  the  by-products  may  be  had  there  inst^id  of  here? — A.  We  believe  so, 
and  we  believe  it  is  to  the  interests  of  railway  owners  and  companies  to  move  the 
wheat  rather  than  to  move  the  flour.  That  is  what  we  have  maintained  and  endeav- 
ored to  show.  My  belief  is  that  the  discrimination  against  flour  in  favor  of  wheat 
has  not  been  occasioned  by  ocean  carriers  to  any  extent  They  would  not  have  been 
affected  in  any  way,  so  far.  I  believe  they  could  affect  us  if  they  had  a  mind  to 
exercise  their  power  in  rates  for  the  benefit  of  their  foreign  miller;  they  could,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  evidence  of  their  having  done  so.  The  discrimination  under 
which  we  suffer  is  from  the  rate  of  the  American  railways  between  the  West  and  the 
seaboard. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generally  the  fact  that  the  parties  to  a  bill  of  lading,  or  the 
consignor  and  consimiee,  are  the  same  parties? — A.  On  flour? 

Q.  On  the  grain  snipped. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  business  form. 

Q.  Well,  independent  of  the  form;  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  ownership? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  In  other  words,  bs  1  understand  it,  you  want  to  know  whether  the 
American  shipper  is  his  own  consignee  abroad  and  that  wheat  is  sold  to  his  interest 
there? 

Q.  Yes;  and  whether  the  consignor  here  is  not  the  foreigner  on  the  other  side? — 
A.  No;  I  am  positive  of  that.  The  exporters  of  wheat  in  this  country  are  compara- 
tively few.  There  are  a  mere  handful  of  them  in  number.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat 
shipped,  or  practically  all  of  the  wheat  exported  from  Chicago,  is  exported  by  6  firms, 
and  these  5  firms  have,  of  course,  great  infiuence  with  the  railroad  companies  on 
account  of  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  they  ship,  and  they  obtain  advantageous  rates  so  aa 
to  be  able  to  sell  to  the  foreign  demand  as  cheaply  as  possible.  When  it  goes  over 
there  they  get  practically  a  commission  on  what  passes  through  their  hands. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  ownership  really  changes  at  tide  water? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  please  name  these  6  firms? — ^A.  1  can  not  do 
it  at  present. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Those  5  firms  get  a  special  rate  from  the  railroad 
by  being  able  to  consign  their  freight  in  train  loads  to  the  line  of  their  choice,  do 
they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  an  advantage  that  the  millers  do  not  have? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  very  obvious  reason,  it  would  seem  to  me.  for  the  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  millers  would  like  to  have  that  made  ill^al,  would  they  not?  In  other 
words,  they  would  like  to  have  the  ratio  between  wheat  and  flour  ri^ht,  would  they 
not? — A.  Yes.    We  believe  a  parity  should  be  maintained,  as  it  was  m  former  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquear.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  milling  business  as  well  as 
others,  the  great  centers  of  manufacturing  or  milling  have  advantages  over  all  small 
places,  and  the  great  men,  firms,  and  corporations,  who  control  neat  bodies  of  prod- 
ucts have  an  advantage  over  small  ownersall  over  the  United  States? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  It  is  a  rule  of  trade  and  has  been  a  custom,  and  was  the  same  before  the  great 
railroad  corporations  with  their  through  systems  came  in,  that  large  institutions  do 
get  better  rates  than  small  ones? — A.  They  do;  yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  a8  there  any  ducrimlnation  in  fa,vor  of  any  one  of  these 
5  firms,  or  has  there  been,  in  freight  rates? — ^A.  That,  of  course,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  upon  oath;  I  can  not  prove  it.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  advantages 
have  been  obtained  and  are  oDtained.  One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  Chicago  export 
wheat  is  Counselman,  and  I  believe  he  obtains  advantages  over  some  others. 


Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Export  wheat  by  the  car?— A.  Yes. 
Q.    By"     -  -      -        - 


Mr.  Phillips. I  Has  there  been  any  complaint  as  between  these  firms  in 
reeird  to  one  claiming  discriminations  against  the  other? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  exporter  of  flour  has  the  same 
tonnage  to  offer  the  transportation  companies  that  Mr.  Counselman  has  in  wheat? 
Do  you  suppose  any  exporter  of  flour  has  that  tonna^  to  offei? — A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
no.  Now,  one  point  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to,  is  in  regard  to  the  effect  that  dis- 
crimination is  having  on  our  export  business,  which  is  shown  very  plainly,  as  before 
stated,  and  which  has  been  comparatively  recent.  A  fair  comparison  would  be  to 
take  the  shipment  of  a  number  of  barrels  of  flour  exported,  say,  from  Minneapolis  or 
Duluth,  which  are  two  of  the  lai^gest  exporting  centers  of  the  country.  T^ke  the 
month  of  September,  1898.  In  the  first  week  of  September,  1898,  from  Minneapolis 
there  were  exported  112,358  barrels.  For  the  first  week  of  September,  1899,  tnere 
were  exported  87,600  barrels;  showing  what  effect  this  discrimination  is  having  upon 
us — a  steady  and  marked  change.  The  second  week  in  September,  1898,  there  were 
128,595  barrels,  and  the  second  week  in  September,  1899,  there  were  93,760  barrels. 
The  third  week  in  September,  1898,  it  was  127,841  barrels;  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  it  was  84,600  bairels.  You  see  it  is  going  down.  In  the  fourth  week  of 
September,  1898,  ending  October  1, 1898,  it  was  116,640  barrels,  and  in  1899,  the  same 
week,  it  was  96,850  barrels.  There  was  a  total  in  1898,  in  the  month  of  September, 
of  export  shipments  from  Minneapolis  of  485,534  barrels,  against  362,810  t)arrels  for 
the  month  of  September,  1899,  a  net  decrease  of  122,624  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  was  the  decrease  of  wheat? — A.  The  wheat  has 
shown  a  greater  proportion  of  increase. 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  to  better  crops? — A.  No. 

Q.  A  better  demand? — A.  No.  It  is,  I  believe,  because  you  can  do  better  with  your 
wheat  than  with  flour,  on  account  of  the  transportation  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Minneapolis  millers  manufacture 
as  many  barrels  of  flour  this  year  as  last? — A.  Yes.  They  nave  been  running  very 
heavily  this  year. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  local  markets? — A.  And  the  little  miller  is  the  fellow  that 
must  squeal.  Now,  I  will  not  carry  the  thing  out  by  giving  week  by  week  the  ship- 
ments from  Duluth.  The  total  shipments  from  Duluth  in  September,  1898,  were 
173,135  barrels  against,  in  1899, 79,295,  a  net  decrease  of  93,830  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  your  written  statement  could  you  include  a  table 
showing  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  flour  since  1896? — A.  Yes;  I  will  do  that.  I 
refer  you  to  the  Government  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  these  fibres.  Now,  this  will 
give  you  an  idea  how  this  great  industry  is  suffering.  After  thinking  the  whole  mat- 
ter over,  we  have  conclude  to  endeavor  to  obtain  an  amendment,  if  possible,  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  which  will  give  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  mandatory  effect,  as  of  a  court  of 
record,  which  shall  stand  until  reversed  by  the  United  States  courts.  We  are  acting 
to  that  end.  The  interests  which  we  will  gather  together,  the  millers  and  farmers, 
and  like  interests,  will  support  that  measure.  I  have  recently  taken  the  subject  up 
with  some  fifty  national  commercial  organizations,  and  I  have  heard  from  probably 
two-thirds  of  them  so  far;  they  heartily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  movement;  and 
there  will  be  an  effort  made  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  do  one  oi  two  things — 
to  make  that  interstate-commerce  law  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  t>e  and  to 
give  the  findings  of  that  commission  some  effect,  or  else  wipe  it  out  so  that  it  may  not 
fool  us  any  longer.  We  want  it  amended  so  that  when  decisions  are  made  they  will 
have  some  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  derived,  from  the  millers'  association,  any 
benefit  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  iuvestigation,  so  far? — A.  No;  1 
believe  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congrr.|  Have  you  had  any  cases  before  the  commission  previous  to 
this  oner — A.  Oh,  we  nave  had  several  cases  which  have  not  been  entered  in  the 
name  of  our  association,  but  which  we  have  assisted  in,  and  they  have  been  to  some 
extent  beneficial  in  their  results.  The  first  case  we  have  acted  m,  as  an  actual  asso- 
ciation case,  has  been  this  one  of  discrimination. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  not  in  any  one  of  these  cases  has  the  commission 
been  of  any  service  to  you? — A.  Never  in  any  case  that  the  association  has  handled. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  come  in  regard  to  this  case,  whether  their  decision 
in  this  case  we  have  just  had  before  them  will  result  in  anything. 
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Q.  fBy  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  ask  if  you  intenjL  to  ur^  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  be  given  authority  to  prosecute  railroads  to  compel 
them  to  obey  this  ordei^ — ^A.  Yes:  it  is  that  form  of  amendment  we  desire,  with  some 
few  changes,  to  the  CuUom  bill  of  the  last  Congress. 

Q.  Are  you  goiiug  to  urge  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  to  prosecute  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  order  of  August  7? — A.  That  has  not  been  decided  yet  We 
will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  get  to  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  order  has  been  disregarded  as  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  I  understand 
it  will  be.  I  have  been  told  so  by  the  traffic  manager  of  one  road.  The  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by  Senator  Cullom  for  the  amendment  of  the 
interstate-commerce  act  is  about  what  we  want,  with  some  few  changes,  which  will 
not  be  material.    The  spirit  of  that  bill  is  in  accordance  with  our  ideas. 

Q.  Please  make  a  little  fuller  statement  with  regard  to  the  cooperation  which  the 
millers'  association  expects  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — A.  The 
cooperation  we  expect  to  give  them,  you  mean,  in  our  effort  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  the  amendment/ 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  have  been  in  consultation  with  some  of  the  commissioners,  and  I 
think  that  their  ideas  for  an  amendment  of  the  act  are  going  to  meet  with  ours  verv 
closely,  and,  unless  something  should  come  up  which  has  not  yet  appeared,  we  shall 
indorse  the  bill  which  is  approved  by  the  commission. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  lumbermen  are  going  to  cooperate,  too? — A.  The 
National  Lumber  Association  has  indicated  its  intention  to  do  so. 

Q.  For  this  coming  session,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  give  a  pretty  powerful  force,  would  it  not,  these  two  association^? — 
A.  There  are  so  ftS*  23, 1  believe,  of  the  leading  national  conmiercial  associations  that 
we  have  been  in  corr^pondence  with,  that  have  indicated  their  desire  and  intention 
to  work  with  us  to  secure  this  amendment  by  Conmss.  If  the  desire  of  the  manu- 
facturing public  may  have  any  effect  on  Congress,  1  think  we  will  succeed. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  observe,  the  manufacturing  and  producing  public  are  in  support 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  association? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  too  early  for  you  to  say  to  what  extent  the  railroads  are  apeeed  in  their 
opposition,  I  suppose? — ^A.  I  do  not  anticipate  very  strong  ^neral  ob]ection  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  to  the  amendment  of  this  act.  There  will  be  some  pretty  strong 
opoosition  on  the  pEurt  of  a  few. 

Q.  In  the  southwest  territorjr  would  that  be? — A.  Yes;  there  will  be  some  opposi- 
tion there,  and  my  impression  is  there  may  be  some  from  the  East. 

In  re^rd  to  the  matter  of  pooling,  our  view  of  it  is  that,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, with  the  act  as  it  is  now,  we  certainly  do  not  approve  of  so  amending  the  law 
that  railroads  may  be  permitted  to  pool.  When  thev  show  an  inclination  to  obey 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  to  comply  with  it,  and  the  law  is  in  such  shape  that  they 
will  nave  to  do  so,  then  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  pooling,  provided  the 
pooled  rates  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  when  they  have 
mandatory  power;  but  with  the  law  as  it  is  now,  we  will  fight  against  that. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Well,  without  the  existence  of  a  pool  do  you  not  find 
t  hat  discriminations  may  be  made  to  certain  parties  that  are  detrimental  to  the  general 
body  of  your  association? — A.  But  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  overcome  as  dis- 
crimination made  by  a  pool  existing  under  approval  of  the  commission.  We  figure 
that  a  pool  would  simply  strengthen  the  railways  under  the  present  law  in  whatever 
position  thev  might  take,  and  until  they  have  some  distinctly  controlling  power  over 
them  in  such  matters,  we  do  not  believe  in  giving  them  any  greater  power  than  they 
have  now.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  we  go  to  the  general  traffic  manager  of  a  road  and 
he  refers  us  to  the  chairman  of  the  traffic  a»ociation,  and  we  go  to  him  and  he 
throws  us  back  a^n;  so  there  is  no  recourse.  We  have  no  satisfaction  from  them, 
and  yet  they  claim  that  they  should  be  strengthened  in  their  position  by  the  power 
tojpool.    They  are  strong  enough  for  us  now. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  railroads  had  to  regulate  their  price  of  trans- 
portation by  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool;  that  they  were  governed  almost 
entirely  by  that.  Now,  would  that  same  rule  apply  to  export  flour? — A.  I  can  not 
understand  that  the  price  of  flour  in  Liverpool  can  regulate  the  cost  of  transportation 
in  this  country  on  either  flour  or  wheat.  I  can  see  where  the  cost  of  transportation 
has  and  does  affect  the  price  of  flour  and  wheat  there,  but  I  can  not  reverse  the  order 
of  things. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  I  remember,  it  was  testified  that  the  price  of  grain 
was  not  fixed  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  this  country. — A.  The  assertion  was  made. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  proof  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion;  do  you  think  the  price  at  which  grain  is  sold,  for  instance, 
on  the  Chicago  market  for  export,  is  determined  by  the  Liverpool  quotationci? — ^A.  I 
think  it  very  largely  is. 
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Q.  Well,  do  yon  think  that  the  Liverpool  quotation  is,  to  any  mat  extent,  affected 
by  the  American  transportation  rateel? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Otcowree  where  there 
is  a  published  rate  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  basis  on  which  they  figure  to  make  the 
price.    I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  the  agitation  which  you  are  interested  in,  in  connection  with 
wheat  and  fiour  rates,  should  result  in  the  raising  of  wheat  rates,  let  xm  say,  10  per 
cent  or  8  percent,  would  that  lessen  thesales  particularly? — A.  I  think  it  would  lessen 
the  sales  of  American  wheat,  and  largely  increase  the  «tle  of  that  wheat  ground  into 
fiour.  I  think  that  it  is  not  the  wheat  they  want,  but  what  is  made  out  of  the  wheat 
that  they  must  have;  and  I  believe  that  if  wheat  is  not  shipped  the  fiour  will  be, 
from  this  country,  when  conditions  are  such  that  it  can  be. 

Q.  You  think  if  they  could  not  get  wheat  they  would  have  to  buy  ourfioui? — A. 
They  would  buv  our  fiour;  that  has  ^en  shown.  The  wheat  which  they  obtain  from 
Argentine  and  India,  to  grind  that  alone,  does  not  satisfy  the  demand  there.  They 
want  fiour  made  from  our  American  hard  wheat  There  is  a  demand  for  it^  and  if 
they  can  not  get  it  in  the  form  of  wheat,  they  will  take  it  in  fiour,  and  I  believe  the 
loss  in  tonnage  of  wheat  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  tonnage  of  fiour. 

Q.  If  that  18  true,  then  the  way  to  keep  up  the  price  of  American  wheat  is  to  keep 
up  the  rates  on  wheat,  transportation  rates,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
not  complaining  on  the  rate  on  fiour.  In  fact — and  it  is  the  peculiar  condition  of 
affairs—when  we  get  before  the  railroads  we  do  not  ask  for  any  lower  rates  on  our 
product,  but  do  ask  for  a  higher  rate  on  the  raw  material.  It  is  a  reasonable  prop- 
osition. 

Q.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  American  grian  grower  if  the  rates  on  export 
grain  could  be  higher? — A.  An  advantage,  certainly. 

Q.  It  forces  that  grain  into  fiour,  and  American  fiour  abroad  has  such  a  strong 
position  that  it  is  able  to  fix  the  price? — A.  Yes.  Now,  you  will  find,  and  I  think  I  could 
prove  to  you,  that  if  you  leave  it  to  the  grower  of  the  wheat  he  would  rather  find  a 
regular  market;  and  he  would  ^t  a  higher  average  price  for  wheat  if  he  found  that 
market  in  this  country  at  the  mill.  You  do  not  have  to  depend  on  the  prices  abroad 
for  the  exportation  of  it.  It  is  collected  to  go  into  the  elevators  of  the  buyers,  and 
these  elevator  companies  offer  a  man  so  much  money.  Now,  if  he  has  no  home  market, 
in  many  cases  if  a  milling  business  is  cut  down,  and  they  can  not  buy  his  wheat,  he 
must  sell  that  wheat  to  the  buyer  for  an  elevator  company,  and  when  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward he  does  not  get  the  money  out  of  the  wheat  that  he  would  from  his  steady  cus- 
tomer right  there,  from  some  miller  who  is  grinding  it  and  exporting  what  fiour  he 
does  not  sell  in  this  country.  The  farmers  understand  it  throughout  the  West  and 
they  would  very  much  rather  sell  their  wheat  to  the  mills.  I  can  point  to  cases  where 
wheat  has  been  sold  for  less  money  to  the  mill  than  the  grower  would  have  sold  it  to 
an  exporting  buyer. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  the  grain  that  is  now  shipped  from  our  Pacific 
seaboaro  for  the  European  markets  reach  there  at  approximately  the  same  time  that 
the  grain  reaches  those  markets  from  our  central  West,  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  isany,  except  in  Montana;  not  beyond  Montana. 

Q.  Can  the  grain  from  Oalifomia  reach  the  European  market  as  quickly  as  it  can 
from  Montana? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  saw  in  an  article  recently  that  with  our  present  means  of  transporting  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  European  markets  the  Western  cereals  reached  the  European  mar- 
kets at  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  cereals  of  the  Eastern  and  central  part 
of  the  United  States  were  reaching  the  same  markets,  and  the  result  was  that  a  con- 
siderably lower  range  of  prices  for  American  cereals  was  realized  than  would  be  if 
the  Western  cereals  would  reach  those  markets  considerably  earlier.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  this  is  a  fact  or  not? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  except  in 
wheat  and  flour.  I  do  not  think — in  fact,  I  am  positive  that  no  wheat  or  fiour  from 
the  Pacific  coast  States  can  reach  Europe  as  quickly  as  fiour  that  is  shipped  from  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  grain  of  the  coast  now  ground 
into  flour  and  sold  in  the  Orient? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  there  not  just  as  much  variation  in  the  freights  from 
the  Danubian  principalities  to  Liverpool  markets  and  from  India  to  the  Liverpool  mar- 
kets as  from  New  York  to  Liverpool? — ^A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question;  I  do 
not  know  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
wheat  across  the  water  did  not  affect  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  and  did  not  affect 
the  price  of  transporting  to  the  seaboard  in  this  countrj'? — A.  No;  I  meant  to  say  that 
the  export  rate  through  from  a  Western  point,  say  to  a  European  port,  is  almost  inva- 
riably figured  on  the  basis  of  the  export  rate  from  that  point  to  the  seaboard,  and 
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then  the  rates  from  the  seaboard  are  very  frequently  quoted  from  day  to  day  by  export 
agents  there,  as  they  can  be  obtained.  The  ship,  for  instance,  will  be  ready  to  sail; 
if  she  can  get  so  much  more  cargo  within  a  certain  time  she  will  make  a  low^er  rate 
of  export,  and  the  agent  will  quote  West  his  ocean  rate.  Now,  that  added  to  the  reg- 
ularly established  rate  to  the  seaboard,  will  be  the  export  rate  on  that  shipment,  and 
if  a  request  comes  for  a  price  on  flour — a  European  request  for  the  price  of  flour — it 
is  quoted  on  the  bads  oi  the  rate  made  bv  this  steamship,  sometimes  a  tramp  and 
sometimes  a  regular  steamer,  plus  the  regularly  establishea  American  railway  rate. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  was  here  on  Saturday  as  a  representative  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  gave  us  an  illustration  which  seemed  to  show  why  wheat  was  transported 
cheaper  than  flour.  He  said  that  a  steamship  might  be  at  Newport  News  waiting 
for  a  cargo,  and  that  it  could  easily  get  a  cargo  of  grain  when  it  could  not  get  such 
a  cargo  of  flour. — A.  Yes ;  I  have  neard  Mr.  vanlandingham  say  that.  But  I  had 
agents  for  some  years  at  every  one  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  watching  and  hastening  for- 
waxd  our  export  business,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  time  when  the  docks  of  the 
transportation  lines  were  not  pretty  well  lined  with  flour,  so  that  a  flour  cargo  could 
be  had  if  they  wanted  it ;  but  they  frequently  let  it  lie  there  and  made  a  bid  for  more 
flour,  and  if  they  happened  to  get  it,  tney  would  take  on  the  flour  from  the  West ;  if 
not,  they  will  load  the  flour  on  the  dock.  But  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  they 
could  not  get  flour  for  export  to  fill  up  a  cargo.  I  have  never  experienced  that.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  not  occurred,  because  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  this  rate  on  wheat  to  New 
York  would  not  work  very  materially  in  the  interest  of  the  seaboard  towns  as  against 
the  Western  millers — this  low  rate  on  wheat  to  the  East? — A.  I  have  been  talking 
entirely  about  the  export  wheat.  Now,  then,  when  wheat  is  shipped  at  the  export 
rate  it  can  not  be  unloaded  at  the  seaboard ;  it  must  go  abroad. 

Q.  That  is  the  theorjr?— -A.  That  is  the  theory. 

Q.  And  the  practice,  probably? — A.  And  the  practice,  probably. 

Q.  So  that  does  not  enter  into  it  at  all? — ^A.  No. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  rates,  I  have  another  communication,  that  I  picked  ui> 
yesterday,  that  eiiows  something  of  it.  Now,  the  rate  has  been,  from  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  7 J;  then  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  New  York, 
17  cents,  making  24}  cents,  the  sum  of  the  2  local  rates.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  local 
flour  rates;  I  mean  the  sum  of  the  2  export  flour  rates;  that  is,  flour  for  export,  7} 
cents  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  17  cents  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  making  24}  cents.  The  railroads  make  an  export  rate  from 
the  IVfississippi  River  to  the  seaboard  of  12  cents,  putting  those  millers  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver — for  instance,  we  will  say,  of  Milwaukee — at  a  disadvantage  of  12} 
cents.    I  have  a  letter  from  ihe  Stem  Millmg  Company,  which  says  [reading] : 

''Sbptbmbbr  30,  1890. 
''Gbo.  a.  Schroeder,  Esq., 

**Mgr,  Ch.  of  Com.  Frt.  Bureau^  MUwaukee,  TFm. 

"Dear  Sir:  On  'change  yesterday  morning  we  had  a  very  vivid  illustration  of  how 
the  proportions  of  the  cheap  through  rate  from  the  MiasiBsippi  River  on  export  wheat 
worts  to  our  detriment. 

"There  were  several  cars  of  wheat  for  sale  at  71}  cents.  The  millers  did  not  see 
their  way  to  pay  this  price  for  the  same,  when  they  were  sold  to  an  exporter  at  70 
cents;  and  the  seller  oi  the  wheat  expreseed  th^  opmion  that  it  paid  him  l)etter  to 
sell  the  wheat  at  70  cents  to  the  exporter  than  to  sell  at  71}  cents  to  the  miller. 

"The  above  illustration  will  show  you  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  buy  wheat  in  com- 
petition with  the  exporter.  We  should  like  to  have  bought  those  3  cars  of  wheat, 
but  of  course  we  could  not  buy  them  with  so  much  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
exporter. 

"  Please  submit  the  above  to  the  proper  officials  for  their  enlightenment,  and  oblige, 
"Yours,  very  truly,"  etc. 

That  is  simply  an  illustration  of  where  discrimination  works  against  us  on  local 
business.    I  think  that  is  all  in  regard  to  rates  that  I  have  to  offer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  this  case  was  heard  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  were  the  railroads  named  in  your  petition  present? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  imderstand  from  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  no  order  is  issued,  but  a 
mere  notice  to  the  railroads  that  such  a  finding  was  made? — A.  The  order  has  been 
issued — a  formal  order,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  The  railroads  may  or  may  not  pay  any  attention  to  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  you  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  to  take  it  to  the  cir- 
cuit court? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  that  gets  there  is  it  tried  on  the  case  you  made  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  is  it  tried  de  novo,  letting  the  railroad  brinff  in  all  the  evi- 
dence?— A.  I  have  not  taken  a  case  that  way  to  tne  court  yet  from  the  commission, 
but  my  impression  is  that  it  is  tried  de  novo.    I  may  be  wrong  about  that 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  you  have  no  relief? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  case  being  tried  anew  it  may  be  a  different  case  than  the  case  you 
tried  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Practically  makes  useless  the 
effort  that  we  originally  made. 

Q.  Now,  what  you  desire  is  to  have  an  amendment  to  the  law  so  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  can  enforce  the  orders  they  make,  and  if  the  railroads 
desire  to  take  it  to  the  circuit  court  they  are  to  have  that  privilege? — A.  That  is  the 
idea,  yes. 

Q.  And  then  it  is  proper  to  open  the  case,  maybe,  in  the  circuit  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  a  new  case? — A.  Yes;  not  a  new  one. 

Q.  One  excuse  that  has  been  made  for  railroads  charging  more  for  wheat  than 
for  flour  is  that  they  are  able  to  put  a  greater  tonnage  in  the  same  car  than  they  can 
of  flour.  Is  that  practical? — A.  That  is  not  true.  They  can  load  a  car  of  flour  to 
the  same  capaci^  that  they  can  a  car  of  wheat,  but  as  I  explained  a  while  ago,  when 
a  car  is  ordered  for  loading  wheat,  they  send  one  of  the  new  lai^ge  capacity  cars  of 
70,000  pounds  gross.  They  will  send  one  of  these  and  it  will  be  loaded  to  its  full 
capacity.  A  miller  goes  to  a  road  and  orders  a  car  for  flour  for  export  and  thev  will 
send  him  a  20,000-pound  car  to  load  with  flour,  and  it  will  go.  Now,  the  railroads 
show  by  facts  and  figures  that  the  average  car  of  wheat  exceeds  in  weight,  very  far, 
the  average  car  of  flour;  but  we  claim  that  is  so,  simply  because  thev  do  not  give  us 
those  big  cars;  and  we  showed  it  to  the  commission  by  facts  and  figures.  We  can 
load  a  car  to  its  capacity  to  just  as  good  an  advantage  with  fiour  as  with  wheat. 
There  is  really  nothing  in  that  claim. 

Q.  You  were  speakmg  about  the  elevators  being  owned  laigely  by  the  railroad 
companies,  or  officials  of  the  railroad  companies;  does  that  elevator  ownership 
extend  along  the  lines  of  railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  wen  as  in  the  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Chicago? — A.  Somewhat 

Q.  How  many  of  the  elevators,  if  you  know,  in  Chicago  are  public  elevators  or 
warehouses? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  how  many,  but,  you  Know,  the  Armour  system 
of  elevators  there  is  a  very  prominent  and  strong  system,  and  you  know  Mr.  Armour's 
connection  as  a  director  of  railroads  would  indicate  that  certain  oi  the  railroads  may 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  be  interested  in  his  system  of  elevators. 

Q.  How  many  railroads  is  Mr.  Armour  interested  in? — A.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  say  that.    I  know  he  is  a  director  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Q.  How  many  railroads  is  Mr.  Counselman  interested  in,  or  rather  elevators  on  the 
particular  lines  of  railroads? — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  The  railroads,  or  those  in  sympathy  with  the  railroads,  controlling  the  elevators 
out  along  the  line  of  railroad— ooes  not  that  work  against  the  miller  who  wants  to 
buy  grain? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  does.  It  would  against  the  small  miller,  but  some  of 
the  large  millers  have  their  own  elevators,  and  they  are  interested  in  elevators  to  the 
extent  that  it  makes  them  independent  of  control  that  would  be  injurious  to  them 
by  the  roads. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  give  the  millers  an  equal  advantage — the  miller's  elevator — 
equal  to  the  elevator  owned  by  the  firm  in  sympathy  with  the  railroad? — ^A.  I  have 
not  known  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Is  there  danger  that  such  might  be  the  case  if  the  condition  continued  to 
spread,  as  now  appears  to  be  indicated? — A.  Well,  I  think  so,  althoug[h,  as  I  say, 
many  of  the  small  millers  do  get  their  wheat  from  farmers  that  bring  it  right  into  the 
hopper.  The  larger  mills  have  their  own  elevators  or  have  their  interest  in  elevator 
systems  that  supply  them,  where  they  are  sure  of  getting  enough  grain  to  run.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  large  mills  that  are  dependent  for  their  grain  upon  elevator 
systems  owned  and  controlled  by  independent  companies  or  railroads. 

Q.  Then,  so  far,  the  combination  between  the  elevator  firms  and  the  railroads  is  not 
hurting  the  larger  millers? — A.  Only  so  far  as  the  favoritism  shown  in  the  export 
rates  on  wheat  has  militated  against  the  interests  of  the  millers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  elevator  system  as  it  now  exists  is  beneficial  to  the 
farmer;  is  it  conducive  to  his  getting  the' highest  price  for  his  wheat? — A.  Well,  the 
general  elevator  system  of  the  country,  which  is  not  connected  directly  with  flour 
mills,  I  do  not  think  is  conducive,  as  conducted,  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  vou  include  in  that  the  elevators  owned  by  inde- 
pendent companies? — A.  No;  I  ao  not  include  them  in  that 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  I  wished  to  bring  out  was  this:  Does  he  have  any 
open  market  or  is  he  in  a  pocket  and  forc^  to  sell  to  these  railroad  elevators? — A. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  farming  districts  where  they  raise  the  wheat  the  prices  are 
controlled  largely  by  some  elevator  system. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  If  the  farmers  of  the  country  possess  their  own  elevators 
that  will  give  them  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  own  business  independently  of 
them?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  ever  entered  into  a  combination  with  the  elevator 
men  of  the  West  regulating  the  price  of  the  grain? — A.  No;  I  have  never  known  of 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Governor  Harris  you  stated 
that  you  could  load  a  car  of  given  capacity  as  full  of  nour  as  you  could  with  grain. 
Last  week  one  witness  explained  to  the  commission  how  the  car  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  ^rain.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  how  you  place  the 
same  amount  of  fiour  m  a  car  that  you  do  of  wheat? — A.  The  export  nour  is  sacked 
exclusively;  no  barrel  flour  is  ever  exported;  it  is  all  sacked  flour.  Those  sacks  of 
flour  will  fill  the  car  up  to  greater  than  the  gross  capacity  at  any  time.  It  can  be 
packed  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Wheat  never  fills  more  than  half  the  car? — ^A.  No;  it 
is  filled  up  to  the  top  of  the  grain  doors.  If  you  have  more  than  that  the  running 
gear  will  break  down;  it  win  not  stand  the  test  If  you  attempt  to  fill  that  car 
higher  you  will  overload  the  car.  Now  when  you  put  sacked  flour  into  the  car  ]^ou 
can  stack  the  sacks  regularly  within  two  feet  of  the  roof,  if  necessary,  putting  it  high 
in  the  ends  and  then  coming  toward  the  center  doors  and  piling  it  up  verv  easily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  think  this  gentleman  explained  that  men  will  go  into 
the  car  and  shovel  the  wheat  into  the  corners  and  flll  it  up  completely? — ^A.  Tney  do 
not  flll  the  car  anything  like  full  to  the  top.  They  shovel  the  grain  back,  but  they 
can  not  get  above  these  grain  doors  or  ^rain  sides;  otherwise  the  car  would  leak. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  grain  doors  are  furnished  by  the  railroad^ — A. 
They  are  put  to  the  expense  of  buying  these  grain  doors  in  order  to  handle  the 
wheat.    There  is  another  expense  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch ford.J  Can  flour  be  loaded  and  shipped  as  cheapl^^  by  water  as 
grain  can? — A.  I  have  no  ngures  on  that  subject,  but  my  oelief  is  that  it  can  not  be 
handled  as  cheaply  as  grain. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  should  be  a  slight  difference  by  water? — A.  I  believe  that, 
all  things  considered,  it  may  cost  a  little  more  to  handle  flour  bv  water  than  wheat 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  Does  this  country  ship  much  of  the  by-products  of  mill- 
ing to  Europe? — ^A.  That  nas  fallen  off  very  largely. 

Q.  Is  the  reason  that  the  American  miller  can  not  compete  with  the  European 
miller  in  the  by-products? — ^A.  Yes;  to  some  extent,  there  is  a  surplus  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  flnd  a  market  for  all  your  by-product  in  this  country? — ^A.  It  is  some^ 
times  difficult  to. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  bran — ^have  you  not  improvements  now  in  your 
bran  packers  by  which  you  can  send,  relatively,  a  great  deal  more  than  you  usckI  to 
to  the  European  markets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  miller? — A.  The  associa- 
tion which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  some  years  ago  offered  a  prize  for  a  bran 
packer  which  would  produce  certain  results,  and  there  was  quite  an  effort  made  for 
a  time  to  get  such  a  packer,  and  it  has  been  obtained  and  we  can  pack  bran  now,  so  far 
as  weight  and  bulk  are  concerned  that  it  can  be  shipped  very  advantageously;  but  the 
trouble  is  that  we  have  no  good  export  market  for  it  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  is  carried  over  cheaper  than  our  flour,  and  in  that  is  carried  our  bran,  etc.,  for 
the  fore^  miller  to  put  on  the  market  against  us. 


Washington,  October  10,  1899, 
TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  OEOROE  J.  KINDEL. 

ManufcuAurer,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  commission  met  at  2.30,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Senator  Kyle  introduced 
the  witness,  Mr.  George  J.  Kindel,  of  Denver,  t)olo.,  manufacturer  of  bedding,  who, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  transportation: 

Q.  f  By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  address? — A.  Geoige  J. 
Kindel;  address,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Q.  And  yoor  busmes^ — A.  The  manufacturing  of  bedding. 

I  would  say  that  my  complaint  is  that  my  city,  Denver,  and  State,  Colorado,  and 
all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  meridian  section  is  violently 
discriminated  against  by  the  railroads  and  express  company;  that  we  are  denied  com- 
mercial equality,  which  forbids  the  development  of  our  resources  and  the  sacred  right 
and  duty  of  making  ourselves  sustaining.  Our  freight  rates  are  anywhere  from  100 
to  300  per  cent  higher  per  ton  per  mile  tnan  those  of  our  Eastern  and  Western  com 
petitors. 

My  first  complaint  of  railroad  discrimination  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  filed  in  February,  1892.  In  the  spring  of  1895  I  learned  that  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  and  Iron  Companv  had  also  filed  a  complaint,  which  was  set  for  hearing 
in  30  days.  I  came  on  to  Washington  to  learn  why  my  complaint  was  not  given  a 
hearing.  Judge  Morrison,  then  chairman,  called  up  the  secretarv  and  learned  from 
him  that  for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  pieeonholed.  Judee  Morrison  suggested 
that  I  make  an  amended  complaint  and  that  Doth  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
panv and  my  complaint  be  heard  at  the  same  time. 

The  trial  was  held  in  May,  1895,  in  Denver.  The  result  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  hearing  was  a  ruling  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
the  railroads  be  made  to  carry  their  products  from  Pueblo  to  Sui  Francisco  for  75 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate.  Previous  to  the  hearing,  rails  were  carried  from  Chi- 
cago through  Pueblo,  or  even  via  New  Orleans,  to  San  Francisco  for  60  cents  per 
hundredweight,  while  they  were  charing  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
$1.00  per  hundredweight,  notwithstandmg  the  1,000  miles  shorter  haul. 

In  my  case,  in  behalf  of  Denver  City,  1  was  never  given  a  ruling  by  the  commis- 
sion. On  my  product — comforters — I  was  obliged  to  pay  $3  per  hundredweight,  Den- 
ver to  San  Francisco,  while  my  competitors  at  Missouri  River  points — Chica^,  St. 
Louis,  and  New  York — were  paving  only  $1  per  hundredweight.  At  the  hearing  in 
Denver  the  traffic  managers  of  the  transcontinental  lines  wished  to  appease  me,  and 
gave  me  the  $1  on  comforters  to  San  Francisco  and  southern  California  points  without 
any  order  or  ruling  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

My  blanket  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  covered  the  rates 
and  classification  to  and  from  Denver,  east,  west,  and  south.  In  my  opinion,  the 
interstate  law  is  an  expensive  farce,  and  unless  the  commission  is  given  powers,  as 
was  suggested  in  the  proposed  Cullom  bill,  it  will  continue  to  simply  be  a  subterfuge 
to  railroads,  who  now  fear  it  about  as  much  as  a  bad  boy  would  a  oust-iron  bulldog. 
The  interstate  law  should  be  either  strengthened  and  enforced  or  abolished.  As  it 
stands  to-day  it  is  simply  an  expensive  statistical  bureau.  Of  the  personnel  of  the 
commission  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  (of  those  whom  I  have  met,  notably  Judge 
Clements,  of  Geoi^a)  that  they  are  brainy  and  honorable  men.  The  best  address 
on  transportation  fever  heard  was  delivered  by  Judge  Clements  in  Denver  about  2 
months  ago.  It  would  profit  every  American  citizen  to  read  it  By  the  way,  he  had 
a  thing  in  point  there,  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  ex-President  Harrison  on  the 
enforcing  of  the  act  or  giving  the  commission  power  to  act,  in  which  he  said:  "In 
the  Senate,  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  ex-President  Harrison,  then  a  Senar 
tor,  with  great  force  and  clearness  stated  the  public  grievance  and  the  necessity  for  a 
remedy.    He  said : 

*  *  *  What  is  it  that  the  people  complain  of?  What  is  the  just  grievance  at  the  bottom 
of  this  great  popular  clamor  a^inst  the  railroad  companies?  I  think,  as  both  these 
bills  admit,  just  two  things:  First,  extortion,  thechaiging,  especially  for  local  freight, 
of  unreasonable  rates,  thus  unduly  burdening  the  local  traffic  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  railway;  and,  secondly,  and  chiefly,  discriminations  between  shippers  of  the  same 
class. 

**  *  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  stop  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  evils.  They  are  con- 
fessed of  all  fair  men.  I  do  not  stop  to  prove — for  proof  is  not  needed — that  the  rail- 
road companies,  by  these  discriminations  between  individuals  and  between  localities 
and  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  power  to  establish  rates,  have  assumed  and 
do  now  exercise  a  most  dangerous  and  unwarranted  control  over  the  commerce  of  this 
country. 

" '  I  would  r^ard  it  as  an  utterly  futile  piece  of  legislation  if  we  should  pass  here 
a  bill  simply  declaring  the  common  law  upon  this  subject. 

"  *  What  IS  the  trouble?  It  is  that  the  shipper  needs  to  be  reenforced  in  his  contest 
with  the  railroad  company.  If  some  should  ask  me  why  it  is,  if  the  exaction  of  an 
unreasonable  rate  is  now  unlawful  and  the  excess  may  be  recovered  back,  that  ship- 
pers do  not  recover  it  back;  or  if  one  should  ask  me  why  it  is,  if  discriminations  are 
illegal,  that  shippers  do  not  expose  them  and  recover  their  damages,  my  answer 
would  be  that  it  is  an  unequal  contest  to  which  the  shipper  is  invited. 
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I  thiijk,  then,  I  may  declare,  with  the  approval  of  those  who  listen  to  me,  that 
eolation  upon  this  subject  to  be  efficient  must  reenforce  the  shipper  in  his  contest 
with  these  great  railroad  corporations.'  " 

In  this  same  address  Judge  Clements  stated  that  statistics  prove  that  the  entire 
volume  of  money  in  the  United  States  was  only  $24.70  per  capita,  while  the  railroad 
earnings  amounted  to  $16  per  capita  per  annum;  also,  the  earnings  of  the  railroads 
amounted  to  over  $1,200,000,000,  while  the  entire  income  of  Government  dues 
amounted  to  but  $500,000,000;  in  other  words,  the  income  of  railroads  exceeded  that 
of  our  Government  by  140  per  cent. 

As  to  my  individual  railroad  experiences,  I  would  say  that  I  was  driven  out  of  the 
manufacturing  of  upholstering  goods  in  Denver,  and  later  that  of  spring  beds,  and 
more  recently  had  to  start  the  manufacturing  of  a  silk  album  in  Chicago  because  of 
discrimination  in  freight  rates.  The  reason  of  that  was,  the  rates  weie,  books,  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco,  $1.75  per  hundred;  Denver  to  San  Francisco,  $3  per  hundred. 
Paper  and  raw  material,  Chicago  to  Denver,  97  cents;  making,  to  be  added  together, 
deaucting  the  Chicago  rate,  a  handicap  of  $2.22  per  100  pounds;  and  therefore  I 
started  the  plant  in  Chicago.  I  intended  to  annex  it  to  my  mattress  factory — ^the 
steam  plant  I  have  there — but  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  do  it.  Reversing  the  propo- 
sition, from  Chicago  to  New  York  books  are  75  cents  per  hundred,  while  from  Den- 
ver to  New  York  they  are  $2.72  a  hundred.  This  explains  that  freight  rates,  and  not 
demonetization  of  silver,  have  lost  us  our  manufactories,  a  few  of  which  I  enumerate. 
Denver  once  had  prosperous  woolen  mills,  powder  mills,  nail  factory,  shoe  factory, 
saddle  factory,  glass  works,  cement  works,  cooper  shops,  implement  factory,  hard- 
ware manu&ictory,  car  shops,  rolling  mills,  envelope  factory,  match  factory,  mattress 
factory,  white  lead  works,  paper  mills,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  in  existence  now? — A.  No;  they  are  all  idle  build- 
ings. Denver  is  perhaps  the  only  town  where  so  much  could  be  lost  and  never 
mi^ed.  I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  our  Senator  Teller  recently  made  a  state- 
ment— I  picked  it  up  in  New  York;  a  copy  of  the  Republican  of  September  23 — in 
which  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  silver  question  is  not  a  local  matter.  We  can  see  its 
application  in  Colorado  in  that  our  industries  are  lessening  daily,  and  it  is  naturally  a 
question  vital  to  us.  But  I  will  say  here  that  if  silver  was  16  to  1  or  even  6  to  1,  if  you 
please,  that  with  the  discriminatory  freight  rates  of  100  to  300  per  cent  higher  than  any- 
tx>dy  else  pays,  you  can  not  establish  any  manufactories.  That  stands  to  reason.  Now, 
in  this  case  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  rails  at  that  time  were  60  cents, 
iron  Imrs  60  cents,  iron  billets  and  blooms  50  cents,  while  from  Colorado  and  Pueblo,  at 
which  we  have  our  great  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Plant,  they  were  $1.60;  and  the 
railroads  in  that  case,  I  remember,  under  oath  stated  that  they  had  to  carry  the 
freight  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  thence  via  the  southern  line  to  California,  for 
60  cents.  They  were  making  a  profit.  When  you  remember  and  reflect  that  after 
the  rails  got  to  New  Orleans  from  Chicago  they  were  130  miles  farther  from  their 
destination  than  at  the  initial  point,  it  seems  preposterous.  But  the  commission  in 
this  case  did  make  a  ruling,  and  it  was  upheld  by  Judge  Hallett  of  the  United  States 
court.    In  my  case  1  have  not  had  a  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  was  the  ruling? — A.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission made  a  ruling  and  the  judge  upheld  it.  It  was  75  per  cent  of  the  Chicago 
rate.  That  is  the  rulmg.  It  is  45  cents  now,  instead  of  $1.60.  They  have  reduced 
it  that  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  gentleman.  This 
ruling  was  not  in  regard  to  vour  product,  but  in  regard  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company's  pr(3uct. — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  that. 

Q.  They  made  no  ruling  in  your  case? — A.  Not  in  my  case,  and  I  am  here  to  find 
out  why  I  am  not  getting  a  ruUng. 

Q.  (jBy  Mr.  Kennedy.!  That  is  what  you  came  to  Washington  for? — A.  Well,  that 
and  to  come  before  you  nere. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  we  general  prosperity  now  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  I  think  we  have  in  every  place  except  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  discriminating  freight  rates  brought  about  that  general  prosperity? — A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  place  is  discriminated  against  like  us. 

Q.  You  are  representing  your  local  city? — ^A.  Yes;  Denver. 

Q.  Have  you  general  prosperity  at  Denver? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nobody  prospering  out  there? — A.  Yes;  I  am  prospering  to-day. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  get  a  fair  show  in  Denver? — A.  All  these  different  mills. 

Q.  What  are  they  manufacturing? — A.  The  woolen  mills  that  we  had  there  have 
gone,  and  we  have'  lost  them,  ana  to-day  one  of  the  great  complaints  we  have  to 
make  is  that  the  railroads  charge  a  higher  rate  for  the  raw  material  than  they  do  for 
the  manujbctured  product. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Some  of  theee  concerns  have  been  gone  a  long  time, 
have  they  not? — A.  In  the  past  10  years  or  more;  gradually  goin^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  get  rebates  or  have  you  any  discriminations  made 
in  your  favor  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  Yes;  and  everybody  that  is  prosper- 
ous. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  how  you  secure  such  favoritism  from  the 
railroadfi? — A.  By  comparison  of  rates.  For  instance,  one  of  the  products  I  use  is 
palm  fibre  from  Africa. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  mix  that  with  the  wool? — A.  No;  mix 
it  with  cotton. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  fraud  on  the  consumei^ — A.  No:  we  brand  it  to  you.  We  tell 
you  on  the  face  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  adulterated  stuff? — A.  No;  it  is  not  adulterated  at  all.  It  is  pure  palm 
fibre  (a  plant). 

Q.  Why  do  you  put  that  in  with  the  cotton? — A.  We  advertise  a  palm  fibre  cotton- 
top  mattress,  and  we  sell  it  to  you  as  such. 

Q.  You  put  it  in  because  you  get  it  cheaper  than  cotton? — A.  The  people  want  it. 
You  come  to  me  and  want  an  ail-fibre  mattress,  and  I  will  sell  it  to  you  cheaper 
than  I  would  a  palm  fibre  cotton  top. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  explain  why  it  is  that  you  get  these  favorable  rates, 
and  why  these  industries  that  were  knocked  out  of  Denver  could  not  have  gotten 
the  same  favoritism  from  the  railroad  companies? — A.  I  can  not  answer  any  more 
than  that  we  had  lai^ge  jobbing  houses,  and  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  get  the  favoritism? — A.  I  told  you,  by  comparison  of  rates.  I 
will  take  New  York  as  a  basing  point  I  ship  by  Galveston  to  Denver,  Omaha  being 
relatively  the  same  distance.  From  New  York  to  Galveston  they  get  a  59-cent  rate, 
and  we  have  a  tariff  that  gives  a  $1.17  rate.  I  can  not  compete  because  the  Omaha 
man  comes  back  into  my  territory  with  these  same  goods  and  undersells  me. 

Q.  You  can  bring  these  goods  around  by  water  and  up  from  Galveston  cheaper 
than  the  rate  across  the  country  from  New  York? — A.  Oh,  not  necessarily  that. 
There  are  these  dispateh  lines  wnich  run  over  all  the  roads,  or  nearly  so,  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  the  Lake  route,  the  Newport  News  route,  and  the  Kanawha 
dispateh,  and  the  Cumberland.  There  are  6  of  them;  I  can  not  recollect  the  names 
of  all  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  other  shippers  te  and  from  the  same  points  receive 
the  same  rates? — A.  In  Denvei^ 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  paying  a  higher  rate  to  the  same  points — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  others  are  paving.  I  know  that  the  tariff  is  $1.17.  I 
know  I  am  not  paying  the  tariff,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  a  rebater,  subject  to  the  law, 
and  I  dislike  that  sort  of  thing;  I  deprecate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  get  rebates  as  against  other  people  in 
Denver  engaged  in  the  same  industry  that  you  are? — A.  Perhaps;  I  do  not  know.  I 
presume  I  must,  because  the  tariff  is  $1.17,  and  I  am  not  paying  the  tariff. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  others  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business 
with  you  are  paying  the  tariff? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  different  There  is 
the  tariff.  They  may  be  all  alike.  They  may  get  a  better  rebate  than  I  do  for  all  I 
know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNGfirroN.)  Well,  if  they  give  you  rebates,  how  can  you 
complain  of  their  rates? — A.  I  complain  of  the  tariff  they  have  in  effect. 

Q.  If  you  get  all  the  rebates  you  want,  why  do  you  complain? — ^A.  I  do  not  get  all 
I  want. 

Q.  You  want  more? — A.  I  want  simply  fair  freight  rates,  so  that  I  can  compete 
with  other  people  in  my  section.  As  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  I  manufacture  a  book 
in  Chicago.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Brancisco  is  $1.75,  while  from  Denver  to 
San  Francisco  it  is  ^3  a  hundred.  Now  I  would  like  to  see  those  rates  just.  I  can 
not  see  why  Denver,  being  1,000  nearer  the  Pacific  coast,  should  pay  $1.26  more  than 
does  Chicago,  1,000  miles  mrther  off. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  rate  from  Denver  to  Chicago? — A.  $2.05. 

Q.  It  would  be  cheaper  almost  for  you  to  ship  your  material  from  Chicago  by  way 
of  San  Francisco? — A.  Yes.  We  have  done  that  on  oil.  Coal  oil  has  been  shipped 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  and  back  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  made  a  proper  representation  of  these  differ- 
ences to  the  railroad  authorities? — A.  Yes,  indeed;  I  have  for  the  past  10  years. 

Q.  How  many  different  lines  have  you  in  Denver? — A.  1  believe  there  are  12. 

Q.  How  many  to  the  coast? — A.  To  the  coast — the  Sante  Fe  makes  a  pretense  to 
^at  business,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Midland  and  the  Union  Pacific.    I  guess  that 
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Q.  You  have  3  at  least?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that,  after  consultation  with  these  3  lines  to  the  coast, 
they  refused  to  take  your  business  at  a  rate  less  than  this  same  classification  is  carried 
from  Chicago  to  the  racific  coast? — ^A.  Until  I  made  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  had  them  there  at  the  hearing.  Then  they  offered  to  make 
ine  a  dollar  rate  on  comforters.     I  was  paying  $3. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  On  that  one  article  alone? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  they  explain  their  extortionate  chai^ges  before? — A.  They  do  not  try  to 
make  any  explanations. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  they  not  offer  this  explanation,  that  their 
train  is  made  up  at  Chicago  for  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  they  can  haul  through 
loads  from  Chicago  on  a  much  less  tariff  than  they  could  stop  at  your  place  and 
take  on  additional  cars  and  an  additional  amount? — ^A.  Their  chief  explanation  has 
always  been  water  competition,  but  I  have  exploded  that  theory.  They  allege  that 
water  competition  is  the  controlling  factor.  I  recognize  water  competition  as  a  con- 
trolling factor,  but  I  deny  that  if  the  rate  is  75  cents  from  New  York,  all  rail  overland 
to  the  Facific  coast,  that  Missouri  River  jwints  should  be  given  a  60-cent  rate.  The 
only  argument  I  can  see  that  they  might  advance  is  becau:&e  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Pacific  coast  But  they  also  alleged  that  the  ships  did  actually  absorb  the  inland 
freights  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  carried  them  around  by  the  Horn.  I  then  assumed 
that  the  railroads  should  raise  their  rates,  add  the  30  Vents,  if  you  please,  that  the 
ships  absorbed,  to  the  Missouri  River  rate  of  75  cents,  and  the  New  York  rate,  and 
that  would  make  it  $1.05  instead  of  50  cents.  And  we  proved  at  the  hearing  that 
they  actually  had  75  cents  from  New  York  and  50  cents  at  Omaha,  but  when  you  struck 
Denver,  it  was  $1.60  to  Pacific  coast  points  on  the  same  articles.  So  your  train  mak- 
ing would  apply  to  Missouri  River  points.  It  ought  to  a£fect  them  more  seriously 
there  than  at  Denver.    There,  you  understand,  they  make  it  less. 

Q.  You  can  not  ship  by  water  at  Denver^ — A.  No;  not  unless  down  the  Platte 
River,  and  that  is  not  very  big. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNasR.)  You  are  on  water  competition  on  the  Missouri  River  prac- 
tically?— A.  They  have  had  3  steamboats.  One  burned  up,  and  another  sola  out, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  can  show  these  railroad  companies  that  there  is 
a  profit  in  handling  your  business — ^these  railroads  are  not  overrun  with  other  busi- 
ness, are  they,  at  the  present  time? — A.  No;  not  too  much. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  build  up  industries  and  increase  the 
freight  on  their  lines? — A.  I  presume  it  is  because  the  directors  of  the  roads  do  not 
live  in  Denver;  thev  live  east.  And  the  tn^c  managers  in  Denver,  I  will  say,  are 
my  best  friends.  We  have  often  argued  the  question  why  it  should  be.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible. 

Q.  ^By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Granae?— A.  Denver. 

Q.  So  that  the  trains  to  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  in  competition  with  Chicago  in 
that  case? — A.  I  believe  most  of  their  height  goes  by  Pueblo;  the  B.  &  M.  brings  it 
to  the  D.  &  R.  G.  at  Denver,  and  they  take  it  on  ana  pull  it  through. 

Q.  That  one  road  is  interested  in  building  up  Denver;  it  should  be,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  stockholders  of  that  road  live? — A.  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  been  discriminated  against,  in  comparison 
with  x)eople  in  the  same  line  of  manufacture? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so,  though  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  other  people  got.  They  brag  on  it,  that  Uiey  were  keeping 
their  heads  shut  and  were  getting  the  better  of  Kindel. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  How  about  the  Pacific  Traffic  Bureau;  do 
you  belong  in  Denver  to  it?  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No;  any  more 
than  the  St.  Louis  people  invited  me  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  Denver.  That  suit  is 
substantially  the  same  as  I  brought  before  the  commission. 

Q.  Are  you  in  that  suit,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau? — A.  No;  I  am  not  in  the 
Traffic  Bureau,  but  they  have  invited  me  to  participate  or  intervene  on  behalf  of  our 
section,  in  this  suit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  other  manufacturers  of  the  same  line  of 
goods  as  yours  in  Denver? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  others? — ^A.  There  are  two  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral smaller  ones;  that  is,  small  shops. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  of  rates? — A.  Yes;  they  necessarily  see  that  they  are  damaged. 

Q.  Do  they  unite  with  you  in  this  general  demand? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  statement  that  they  have  better  rates  simply  hearsay? — A.  It  is  repeated 
to  me  from  them;  that  is,  through  a  third  party.    I  will  say  this,  that  our  chamb^ 
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of  commerce,  that  ought  to  look  after  this  thing,  even  went  so  far  as  to  petition  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  railroads  to  abrogate 
section  4,  Colorado  westward,  and  that  I  was  the  only  mortal  man  out  of  all  the  com- 
munity west  of  the  line  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Sabine  Pas&>,  Tex.,  on  which  the 
transcontinental  lines  draw  their  arbitrary  and  imaginary  line,  who  protested,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  won. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  business  similar  to  yours  at  Pueblo,  Colo.? — A . 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  that  they  are  discriminated  against  in  the  interest  of  buildin^ 
up  Denver? — A.  I  guess  they  do,  to  an  extent. 

Q.  Do  not  the  people  of  Pueblo  complain  that  your  railroads  discriminate  in  favor 
of  Denver  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  growth  of  Pueblo? — ^A.  Yes; 
as  we  do  at  Denver.  For  instance,  Pueblo  gets  a  minimum  rate  of  $1  on  some  prod- 
ucts, while  we  are  paying  $2.60  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  Now,  that  looks 
remarkable. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  Pueblo  is  discriminated  against  in  the  interest  of  Denver? — ^A. 
Yes;  in  tne  same  ratio  that  Denver  is. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  interest  of  Denver? — A.  In  some  sections,  yes;  on  some  products. 

Q.  This  is  the  idea:  Do  they  not  complain  that  the  railroads  desire  to  build  up  the 
city  of  Denver,  and  therefore  discriminate  against  the  city  of  Pueblo? — A.  I  nave 
heard  that  statement  made  by  shippers  and  manufacturers  of  Pueblo. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  true? — ^A.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  some  articles  Pueblo  gets  an  advantage  over  Denver,  as 
I  understand  you? — A.  No;  it  is  not  on  the  articles,  but  it  is  in  some  of  the  total 
rates.  For  instance,  the  first-class  rate,  Denver,  off  125  miles,  is  only  15  cents,  while 
the  r^ular  rate  is  52  cents,  I  think.  In  that  way  they  get  the  better  at  the  nearby 
points  of  Pueblo  westward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  yon  a  question  there  that  you  did 
not  hardly  answer  as  fully,  I  think,  as  the  commission  would  like.  Is  there  any  dis- 
crimination in  respect  to  State  commerce;  discriminating  on  local  rates,  as  between 
Pueblo  and  Denver? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  nothing  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  question  of  discrimination  lies  in  interstate  commerce? — ^A.  Interstate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  know  that  the  citizens  of  Pueblo  make  complaint  to 
that  effect,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes;  they  make  complaint  They  reduced  the  regular 
first-class  rates  from  52  cents  to  15  cents  to  meet  Pueblo  on  the  line  westward. 

Q.  Is  that  regarded  by  the  shippers  of  Pueblo  as  being  a  discrimination  against 
their  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  shippers  from  Denver  get  that  15  cent  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  uniform  between  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  No  discrimination  between  shippers  from  that  point? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of; 
never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Den- 
ver or  any  other  commercial  Ixxiy  out  there? — A.  I  used  to  be. 

Q.  Not  now?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  composed  of  representative  business  men  of  the  city  of  Denvei? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  making  any  complaint  similar  to  yours? — A.  No;  because  thev  are  all 
rebated.  General  Irving  Hale,  who  gained  fame  in  the  Philippines,  saia  of  the 
railroads 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hasbis,  interrupting.)  What  would  be  his  ground  for  knowing 
much  about  the  railroad  situation? — A.  He  lived  there.  He  was  the  manager  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  I  quote  him  as  a  very  exceptional  man.  He  is  the  man 
that  took  the  highest  graduate  per  cent  at  West  Point  college.  He  is  an  authority 
on  many  things.  He  said:  ''With  our  wonderful  variety  of  raw  materials,  manu- 
facturing should  be  the  foundation  of  Colorado's  prosperity.  Freight  discrimina- 
tions, the  great  barrier  against  manufacturing  development  and  the  worst  obstacle  to 
our  general  progress,  not  excepting  silver  demonetization,  should  be  removed."  He 
is  a  man  of  broad  views. 

Q.   (By  Representative  Livingston.)  He  disagrees  with  you  then? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  He  does  not  say  that  the  demomtization  of  silver  haa  nothing  to  do  with  it? — 
A.  No;  I  did  not  say  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  I  say  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
same  sense,  I  mean,  that  it  is  freight  discrimination  and  not  free  silver  that  has 
knocked  out  these  factories.  And  I  ref>eat  that  if  silver  were  16  to  1,  or  even  6  to  1, 
if  there  could  be  such  a  thing,  that  with  the,  freight  rates  as  they  are,  you  can  not 
build  up  manufactures  in  Colorado. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if ,  as  a  manufacturer,  you 
would  say  that  Denver  is  well  adapted  as  a  manufacturing  and  distributing  center 
for  the  rest  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  At  least  westward. 
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Q.  Are  yon  not  too  far  removed  from  the  markets  to  brinff  your  raw  material  out 
there  and  manufacture  it  and  send  it  back  to  the  centers  of  population?  Can  you 
hope  for  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  do  not  hope  for  that. 

Q.  Is  it  the  railroads  or  is  it  your  geographical  position  that  prevents  it? — A.  It  is 
the  railroads.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  bring  our  hardwood 
from  the  East  or  iron  from  the  East,  or  such  materials  as  that,  to  manu&cture  imple- 
ments in  Colorado.  That  would  be  out  of  the  question.  But  I  do  contend  tnat 
where  we  have  wool  and  coal  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  manufacture  woolen  goods. 
We  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ship  those  goods  out  in  competition  with  others  and  not 
at  a  higher  ratQ  per  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  Are  not  your  wages  higher  there  in  proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  country? — 
A.  Necessarilv  they  have  to  be  hisher,  because  railroad  rates  make  evervthing  else 
higher.  I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  Sugar  is  carried  from  San  lirancisco  to 
Denver  at  75  cents;  to  Loveland  it  is  93  cents;  but  on  farther,  to  Omaha,  it  is  only  50 
cents.  There  is  another  thing  we  complain  of.  Rates  between  St.  Louis  and  Gal- 
veston. I  will  just  mention  the  first  class  are,  either  wav,  91*30  a  hundred.  Denver 
to  Galveston  is  $1.30,  but  from  Galveston  to  Denver  is  |l.80.  And  when  you  come 
down  to  the  lower  classes,  sav  to  the  third  class,  Denver  pays  91.10  from  Galveston 
and  97  cents  to  Galveston.    St.  Louis,  in  either  direction,  has  97  centf. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  Denver  an  exceptionally  favored  city  bm  far  as  rail- 
road rates  are  concerned? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  not  say  that  they  are  ail  rebaters  out  there? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  call 
that  favorable  if  a  man  has  to  violate  the  law  to  live  in  the  land.  I  stand  self- 
confessed,  but  I  deplore  that  condition. 

Q.  Are  all  the  rest  of  them  criminals,  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  transcontinental  line  from  Denver? — A. 
They  are  part  of  all  these  running  from  New  York  through.  Twenty-one  rcxads  (or 
lines)  mase  up  the  transcontinental  tariff. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  difference  between  your  classification  and  your  rate  on  the 
Santa  Fe  and  what  it  would  be  if  you  took  the  Union  Pacific  up  to  Greeley? — A.  No; 
the  same  thinff.    They  are  pooled. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  Southern  Pacific  on  your  rates? — A.  None  East  and  North, 
but  to  Pacific  slope  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  Southern  P^ific  practically  controls  rates. 

Q.  You  can  not  get  a  better  Pacific  slope  rate  by  reaching  Texas  and  then  coming  up 
from  Galveston  on  the  Southern,  can  you,  than  you  have  by  the  through  line? — ^A. 
No;  because  our  railroads  have  seen  fit,  even  when  the  war  was  on  between  the  Mal- 
lory  and  the  Lone  Star  lines,  to  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  onto  the  prevailing  rate,  say,  of  25 
cents  a  hundred;  so  we  got  no  benefit.  And  m  answer  to  your  last  question  I  would 
say  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  a  factor,  and  it  has  destroyed  many  of  our  rates. 
For  instance,  gloves  from  San  Francisco  to  Denver,  92  a  hundred.  You  ship  the 
same  packages  back  from  Denver,  which  has  5,000  feet  of  elevation,  to  San  Francisco, 
at  the  sea  level,  downhill,  like  a  toboggan  slide,  and  it  is  $3  a  hundred  downhlL 
to  |2  up.    So  we  can  not  begin  to  compete. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Well,  there  are  two  laige  mountain  ranges  more  to 
cross,  are  there  not,  in  going  from  the  coast  to  Denver? — A.  Yes,  you  must  cross  four; 
but  the  proposition  remains  the  same.  The  Initial  point,  Denver,  is  at  5,000  feet  ele- 
vation, while  San  Francisco  is  at  the  sea  level. 

Q.  You  can  not  figure  the  rate  on  a  mountain  railroad  that  you  can  on  the  New 
York  Central,  that  is  down  grade  from  the  lake  right  down  to  New  York  City? — A. 
Oh,  no.  But  under  those  circumstances  I  deny  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  make  a 
higher  chaive  to  Denver  than  they  do  to  other  points  TOyond. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  wav  and  state  the  discrimina- 
tions against  yourself  and  against  others  specifically?  Have  you  any  information 
that  you  coula  give  the  commission  along  that  line? — A.  I  could  give  you  a  number 
of  articles  here  to  show  you  a  comparison  of  rates.  For  instance,  Chicago  to  Cali- 
fornia terminals,  a  2,600-mile  haul,  boots  and  shoes,  $1.50  a  hundred.  Chicago  to 
•  V)lorado  common  points,  which  include  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  200  other  stations,  from 
Trinidad  to  Cheyenne,  it  is  $2.05.  If  we  want  to  ship  those  boots  and  shoes  from 
Denver  again  to  California  points,  we  pay  another  $3,  making  $5.05.  That  is  the 
"proposition.  I  see  you  have  a  map  here  and  the  best  way  is  to  Illustrate  it  on  that 
inaicating  on  wall  map  of  the  United  States!.    Here  is  Chicago,  Denver,  and  St. 

oe;  that  would  be  a  Missouri  River  point  Chicago  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  freight 
rate  is  80  cents  a  hundred.  From  St.  Joseph  to  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  $1 .50,  the  same 
as  it  is  from  Chicago.  And  this  will  illustrate  why  Marshall  Field  and  Farwell  and 
some  of  the  lai^r  jobbing  houses  we  had  in  Denver  had  to  withdraw  from  Denver 
and  foil  back  to  the  Missouri  River  and  east  of  that.  The  shipper  on  the  Missouri 
River  from  Chicago  can  get  his  goods  there  for  80  cents  and  reship  them  to  San 
Francisco  for  $1.50,  while  from  Chicago  to  D(;nver  it  is  $2.05,  and  from  Denver  to 
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San  Francisco  it  is  $3.  We  have  had  it  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  £1  Paso,  Tex.  Our 
first-class  rates  were,  when  I  got  Kindel's  A.  B.  jC.  on  freight  rates  out,  from  here  to 
there,  a  781 -mile  haul,  $2  a  hundred,  while  from  Chicago  to  £1  Paso  it  was  $1.62  a 
hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  With  your  rebate,  what  did  you  actually  pay? — ^A.  I  did 
not  happen  to  ship  to  El  Paso,  and  I  was  not  subject  to  rebates,  because  I  was  fight- 
ing too  hard.  I  was  not  in  position  to  get  rebates.  Now  I  will  just  illustrate  this, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  in  the  old  kindergarten  fashion  [pinning  paper  over  Colorado 
on  map].  We  will  assume  that  represents  the  State  of  Colorado;  just  follow  it  now. 
This  is  a  large  ranch,  we  will  call  it,  inside  of  the  State.  We  will  assume  that  Den- 
ver is  here.  I  come  along  to  you  gentlemen,  and  I  say,  ''Gentlemen,  I  would  like 
to  build  a  toll  road  through  your  ranch."  You  agree  on  condition  that  I  pav  the 
expense,  which  means  taxes,  for  keeping  up  the  barbed-wire  fences,  and  that  I  give 
you  reasonable  and  fair  rates.  After  naving  opened  the  toll  road,  I  carry  goods  from 
your  neighbor,  Chicago,  to  Denver  and  charge  you  $2.05.  I  carry  the  same  goods 
right  on  through  to  San  Francisco  for  $1;  the  whole  haul  for  $1. 


is  water  competition,  some  changing  of  the  haul,  or  something  or  other.  And  I  say, 
**  I  do  not  want  any  of  your  Populist  ideas.'*  You  are  for  a  time  pacified.  After  a 
little  yovL  get  overloaded  on  the  goods  you  have  been  shipping  in  from  Chicago  and 
you  wish  to  dispose  of  them,  xoxi  find  a  market  at  San  Francisco,  and  you  come  to 
me  and  say, ''  Kindel,  what  are  you  goineto  ask  me  forgetting  these  goods  on  through 
to  'Frisco? ' '  I  tell  you  $3  a  hundrS.  That  makes  $5.05.  You  begin  to  howl  about 
this  time  and  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  such  an  outrage.  You  say,  **I  have  paii  you 
$2.05.  Now  you  charge  me  $3,  while  you  carry  the  same  goods  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  through  my  ranch  for  $1."  And  you  get  mad  and  say,  "You  take  up 
your  old  road  and  get  out  of  here,  and  I  will  put  up  a  barbed- wire  fence  myself." 
That  is  the  whole  situation.  I  have  given  you  one  of  the  most  violent  cases.  There 
are  things  just  like  it  out  there.  It  is  just  like  that  l)ook  freight  case  I  was  showing 
you.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  $1.75.  I  pay  97  cents  for  the  paper. 
When  I  want  to  ship  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  I  pay  $3,  making  $5.97  against 
$1.75.  Now,  how  can  I  manufacture  books  in  Denver  when  I  have  to  pay  this 
double  rate,  as  against  Chicaj^  P&yii^g  $1.75?  Going  from  Denver  to  New  York  I 
pay  $2.72,  and  I  pay  from  Chicago  to  New  York  only  75  cents.  I  just  threw  up  my 
nands  and  startea  up  my  plant  in  Chicago.  That  is  the  reason  why  our  factories  are 
leaving  us. 

There  is  another  remarkable  thing  here.  There  is  one  thing  we  are  denied  in  Col- 
orado, and  that  is  commodity  rates.  There  is  a  distinction  between  class  rates  and 
commodity  rates.  They  give  it  any  sort  of  a  name  to  suit  their  convenience — termi- 
nal points,  common  points,  and  all  other  points,  and  God  knows  what  not.  The 
commodity  rates  on  cotton  piece  goods  from  Boston  to  the  Missouri  River  is  52  cents 
a  hundred.  From  the  Missouri  River  to  Denver  it  is  $1.25;  250  per  cent  higher 
freight  rate  for  one-third  of  the  haul.  These  same  goods  going  through  Denver  to 
California  are  $1.    If  you  stop  them  in  Denver  it  is  $1.75. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  a  railroad  commission  in  Colo- 
rado?— A.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  the  only  State  out  of  37  or  more  States 
that  have  had  commissions  that  has  allowed  the  railroads  to  repeal  the  act;  and  I 
was  very  much  amused  this  summer  to  see  that  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the 
several  States  had  their  convention  in  the  city  that  is  paying  one-third  higher  freight 
rates  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  on  earth. 

Q.  Is  not  your  remedy  to  ^o  back  and  get  your  State  commission  organized  there? — 
A.  Yes;  but  you  can  not  do  it.  I  have  lost  hope.  I  simply  mean  to  plod  on  the  best 
I  can  and  sell  out  and  go  to  Australia.  I  am  getting  tired.  I  can  not  stand  it  much 
longer. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  hand  ling  the  through  traffic  of  Colorado  and  the  West  take  any 
part  in  politics,  as  corporations? — A.  Not  as  corporations. 

Q.  Do  the  officers  take  part  in  politics? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  discriminations  against  your  people? — 
A.  I  think  so.    They  have  elected  officers  that  will  do  their  bidding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  they  been  known  to  lobby  against  or  in  favor  of 
them? — A.  Against. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  ever  known  to  defeat  candidates  opposed  to 
their  interests? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  specific  cases? — A.  No;  I  only  know  1  was  m 
politics;  got  into  it  by  this  very  presentation  of  discriminative  freight  rates. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.)  If  you  should  harmonize  yourself  with  the 
politics  of  the  railroads  would  thev  not  stop  these  discriminations  against  you? — 
A.  Well,  I  ffuess  I  have  harmonized  myself.    That  is  why  I  am  living  on  rebates. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  they  are  all  harmonized;  they  are  all  rebaters? — 
A.  All  the  prominent  p<K)ple  and  prosperous  people.  The  thing  is,  it  stands  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  sJlow  the  poor  people  to  bear  the 
brunt  and  the  burden  oi  taxation,  whether  railroad  or  otherwise.  There  is  no  sense, 
no  loffic,  no  consistency  in  the  rates  they  make.  You  take  coal  oil.  We  have  coal- 
oil  fields  in  Ck>lorado,  and  yet  oar  coal  oil  costs  100  per  cent  more  to-day  in  Denver 
than  it  does  in  Chica^.  Take  gasoline^  I  got  fooled  on  it  this  spring.  I  bought  a 
gasoline  engine,  figuring  out  the  cost  per  houjr,  what  it  would  be  at  a  price  of  7  or  9 
cents  per  gallon.  I  bought  the  engine  and  attached  it  to  my  waterworks.  To  my 
surprise,  tne  first  gasoline  I  bought — I  expected  to  pay  5  or  10  per  cent  more,  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  pay  a  hundred  per  cent  nigher.  Our  ixeight  rates  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Ck)mpany  on  oil  from  Colorado  common  points  to  the  Pacific  coast  are  96  cents, 
while  from  Chicago  right  through  our  oil  field  there,  it  is  78}  cents;  and  the  oil 
wells  are  controlled  by  the  StancUird  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  They  control  the  Colorado  output? — ^A.  Yes.  They  buy 
the  oil,  for  instance,  from  the  several  owners,  and  pay  tnem  so  much,  and  they 
refine  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  not  true  that  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  there  is  a  wonderful  competition  in  trade? — A.  Yes;  I  guess  there  is. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  reason  why,  going  through  to  San  Francisco,  these  cheap  rates 
are  given  from  Chicago;  trying  to  divert  the  trade  to  the  Pacific  slope  instead  of 
going  to  the  Atlantic  coast? — A.  Yes;  it  is  competition  all  the  time. 

Q.  It  is  competition  between  California  and  New  York  which  oppresses  you,  and 
water  transportation  rates? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  at  all.  I  will  show  you  a  sample 
where  water  competition  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  Machinery  manufactured 
at  Chicago  is  shipped  to  Denver  at  80  cents  a  hundred — carload.  The  same  thing 
goes  through  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  for  80  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  What  is  it  the  other  way? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  less  usually.  Let  me  point 
out.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  paralleling  of  railroads  is  not  the 
remedy  to  get  fair  rates. 

Q.  iNotifonecompany  owns  all  of  them? — A.  No;  they  are  separate,  decidedly  sepa- 
rate. Their  earnings,  1  know,  are  always  pooled,  but  they  are  hostile  to  each  other 
in  every  other  way.  We  will  assume  one  of  you  is  a  jobber  of  Chicago  machinery 
at  Denver;  we  will  assume  that  another  gentleman  is  a  jobber  at  Salt  Lake;  we  will 
assume  I  live  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  here  [indicating].  I  want  to  buy  5,000 
pounds  of  machinery.  Where  shall  I  get  it?  Certainly,  with  the  patriotic  spirit  we 
all  should  have,  I  would  like  to  buy  the  goods  at  Denver,  but  I  am  barred.  Why? 
Because  I  should  pay  $1.75  from  Denver  to  Grand  Junction  [indicating],  while  from 
Salt  Lake  back  I  pay  only  $1. 10;  65  cents  higher  than  for  the  farther  distance.  They 
have  to  carry  through  Grand  Junction  and  back  again,  and  yet  I  save  65  cents.  In  this 
case  they  have  only  the  Western  Rio  Grande,  but  here  we  have  the  Midland  and  the 
Denver  Kio  Grande.  Yet  many  people  in  our  State  believe  the  whole  remedy  lies  in 
paralleling  railroads.  We  have  anotner  here  [indicating].  We  have  the  foolishness 
of  three  railroads  between  Denver  and  Pueblo;  three  lines  and  five  railroads  operat- 
ing over  the  lines.  Rates  have  been  reduced  time  and  acain,  but  they  have  not  been 
reduced  in  the  last  15  years  or  more  between  Denver  and  Trinidad;  and  yet  we  have 
three  lines  doing  a  starvation  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  any  companies  or  individuals  refining  oil  near 
Denver,  where  you  have  a  considerable  oil  field? — A.  No;  they  have  been  knocked 
out  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  How? — ^A.  By  reducing  the  price  of  such  and  such  a  product.  They  did  sell  oil 
for  5  cents,  and  it  lasted  until  they  had  them  ail  out  and  now  it  is  100  percent  higher 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country.    It  was  so  the  last  time  I  investigated  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  there  in  the  petroleum  business? — A  Not  that  I  know 
of;  it  is  all  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Not  among  yourselves  or  from  abroad? — A.  No.  The  prohibitive  freight  rates 
bar  anybody  from  coming  in.    You  can  not  ship  in. 

Q.  l5o  the  Standard  (Ml  Company  or  not  ship  oil  from  a  distance;  or  do  they  refine 
the  oil  produced  in  your  own  field? — ^A.  They  produce  most  of  it  there. 

Q.  And  refine  it  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  the  wells? — ^A.  No;  some  of  our  wealthy  men  own  the  wells  and 
sell  the  supply  to  them.  I  do  not  know  but  they  do  own  some  of  the  wells.  I 
know  Senator  Hill  is  represented  as  being  a  large  owner  of  oil  wells.  He  does  not 
refine  anything,  but  produces  it,  and  they  refine  it,  and  they  control  the  market 
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price.  I  complained  of  the  excessive  price  of  the  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  managers, 
and  they  gave  me  this  statement  I  have  just  made,  that  they  had  to  buy  the  oil  from 
Senator  mil  and  refine  it:  '*  Why  don't  you  kick  about  them  aa  well  bb  us?*' 

Q.  Have  you  any  local  directors  on  these  lines  of  road  living  in  Coloiado? — A. 
We  did  have  one;  he  is  dead. 

Q.  You  have  none? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  n-eat  deal  of  complaint  in  the  handling  of  petroleum  in 
your  section  by  the  Standard  Oil  Trust? — A.  Yes.  The  Pueblo  people  tried  to.interest 
me  in  a  fight  on  the  rate  on  oil,  in  which  they  proved  they  were  denied  ttie  rate  from 
Pueblo  to  the  Pacific  coast  points  that  the  Missouri  River  points  had.  They  quietl} 
made  a  price  to  compete  with  the  Missouri  River,  and  when  the  Standiud  Oil  Com- 
pany found  that  the  oil  emanated  from  the  Florence  wells  they  refused  to  receive  it. 
I  have  a  bunch  of  correspondence  on  that  matter;  but  I  could  not  take  it  up  because 
I  was  too  busy  with  other  thinos.    I  have  the  correspondence  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Mow  long  has  your  State  railroad  commission  been 
abolished?— A.  Since  1893. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  reestablish  it? — A.  I  tried  it,  but  the  railroads 
outdid  me. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  testify  to? — A.  I  have  some  rates 
here  if  you  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter  more  extensively.  Here  are  some  of  the 
thinss  that  catch  Denver  nard.  I  was  an  importer  of  metallic  beds.  I  could  ship 
metfdlic  beds  from  Liverpool  via  Gulf  to  Denver  $75  per  car  cheaper  than  I  could 
ship  from  New  York  or  Birmingham,  Conn. ,  via  Gulf  to  Denver.  I  pleaded  with  the 
tramc  managers  to  let  me  buy  those  goods  in  this  country.  It  was  the  $75  per  car  more 
that  stood  in  my  way^  but  I  could  get  no  hearing  until  I  finally  failed  in  business  and 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  an  assignment  through  excess  of  freight  To-day  I  think 
that  this  is  true.  Crockery  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  San  Francisco  is  95  cents; 
Trenton  to  Denver,  $1.53;  from  England  via  Gulf  to  Denver,  $1.22.  The  crockery 
we  are  getting  is  chiefiy  from  Engfand.  On  oilcloth  and  linoleum — here  is  where 
they  catch  us  on  most  of  the  commodity  rates — Missouri  River  to  Colorado  common 
points,  third  class,  80  cents;  Missouri  River  to  Utah  common  points,  third  class, 
$1.55;  but  a  Utah  man  sbips  his  goods  in  under  '*  commodity ''  tariff,  and  instead  of 
paying  $1.55  he  pays  $1.09.  They  have  no  **  commodity  "  tariff  to  Denver.  In  the 
w^tem  classification  oilcloth  and  linoleum  are  third  class,  but  here  they  make  it  a 
^'commodity,"  and  instead  of  chaining  the  class  rate  from  Missouri  River  to  Cali- 
fornia common  points,  third  class,  $2,  they  are  shipped  Missouri  River  to  California 
common  points,  '*  commodity,"  75  cents.  So,  you  see,  in  that  case  the  Missouri 
River  rate  to  California  common  points  is  75  cente,  while  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Colorado  common  points  it  is  80  cents;  5  cents  higher  than  if  it  went  on  1,500 
miles  farther. 

Since  my  agitation  of  this  question  they  have  advanced  the  rates  on  the  transcon- 
tinental class  from  $2.40  to  $3  a  hundred,  so  they  are  the  same  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond class  as  the  Denver  rate.  We  have  no  reduction;  but  they  have  advanced  them 
in  a  way,  while  on  the  other  class  our  rate  is  $2  as  against  $2.20;  $1.75  as  against 
$1.90;  {hen  $1.60  as  against  $1.50;  $1.40  as  against  $1.45;  $1.20  as  against  $1.25,  and 
so  on  diminishing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  will  ask  you  if  you  can  state  whether  the  people  of  Col- 
orado suffer  any  discrimination  against  them  in  shipping  out  the  products  of  the 
State,  the  metalliferous  products  and  fruit  and  cattle? — A.  There  has  been  quite  a 
little  complaint,  but  they  are  adjusting  that  of  late.  I  think  it  is  more  satismctory 
to-day  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Q.  Is  it  comparatively  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Colorado? — ^A.  I  have  heard 
no  complaint,  out  I  have  been  very  busy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  tendency  of  rates  has  been 
down  in  the  last  five  or  six  yeani? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  in  proportion  to  otner  lower- 
mgs. 

Q.  Have  thev  been  reduced  as  much  as  one-half  in  the  last  five  yeare(? — ^A.  No, 
they  have  not  been  reduced  one-half.  For  instance,  furniture  rate  was  $1.85;  I  got 
it  down  to  $1.45.  I  found  they  were  8hii>ping  furniture  from  Chicago  to  Salt  Lake 
City  at  a  tariff  of  $1.05,  and  niade  the  Kick  on  it,  and  we  were  granted  it.  It  was 
only  after  making  an  exposition  of  the  discrimination.  They  generally  give  me 
what  I  need  in  my  line.  Since  then  it  has  been  raised  in  maximum  car  lots  from 
12,000  pounds  to  16,000  pounds,  and  $1.10  instead  of  $1.05. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  your  chamber  of  commerce  making  any 
effort  to  correct  this  evil? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  abrogate  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause,  justifying  and  legalizing  these  terrible  rates  that  are  now  in  effect 
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Q.  Now,  if  your  chamber  of  commerce  have  taken  that  position,  what  hope  have 
you  to  correct  the  evil? — A.  Through  the  law — ^interstate-commerce  law — or  through 
this  Industrial  Commission. 

Q.  You  would  like  us  to  override  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  your  own  town? — 
A.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that,  because  I  would  not  consider  it  worth  riding  over  or 
under. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  remedv  or  any  law  to  suggest  to  the  com- 
mission that  would  be  effective  in  remedying  this  evilr — A.  Yes;  T  think  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ought  to  be  given  greater  powers  and  that  they  should 
enforce  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Along  what  lines;  have  you  thought  of  any  particular 
amendment? — A.  I  studied  careiully  at  that  time  the  CuUom  bill,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive of  any  reason  why  that  was  not  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Livingston.)  What  was  your  remedy? — ^A.  The  Cullom 
bill  was  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  I  could  suggest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  origin^  or  the  amended  one  introduced  a  couple 
of  years  ago? — A.  The  one  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sent  out.  I  think 
it  must  be  the  amended  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  that  would  be  effective  in  preventing  this  dis- 
crimination?— A.  Oh,  yes:  the  whole  interstate  law,  to  my  mind — the  foundation  of 
it — is  section  4,  that  the  shorter  haul  within  the  longer  shall  not  be  charged  more 
thain  the  long  haul  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  would  be  all  right  to  strike  out  the  one  clause,  ''Under 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions?" — A.  Leave  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Make  it  mandatory? — A.  Yes;  you  have  got  it. 

Another  point:  The  railroads  assumed  a  few  years  aeo,  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  that  they  were  carrying  goods  at  2}  mills  per  mile  and  making  a 
profit.  They  put  Mr.  Smur  on  the  stand  as  an  expert  witness^  and  I  made  him  my 
witness  and  asked  him:  "  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate 
to  Colorado  on  my  product?  *  *  He  refused  to  answer.  I  asked  him :  *  *  Would  100  per 
cent  or  200  per  cent  be  satisfactory;  would  300,  400,  600,  600,  700,  800,  900,  1,000  per 
cent?"  And  Mr.  Smur  still  refused  to  answer.  Then  I  turned  to  the  commission 
and  said:  ''Your  honors,  I  will  relieve  Mr.  Smur  of  his  embarrassment.  We  are  not 
paying  1,000,  but  we  are  paying  2,000  per  cent — ^91  mills  per  ton  mile;  and  all  the 
intelligence  and  energy  in  the  world  can  not  overcome  that."  That  is  why  we  are  a 
one-lunged  hospital  and  globe-trotter  station. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  To  be  just,  have  not  some  industries  you  mention  failed 
from  other  causes  than  transportation  rates?  Did  not  the  powder  factory,  for  instance, 
bum  up  or  blow  up? — ^A.  It  did,  I  believe,  after  it  was  abandoned,  so  fiar  as  I  remem- 
ber.   I  know  that  the  powder  station  quit    I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  rates. 

Q.  I  simply  wish  to  ask  if  some  of  these  industries  had  not  been  financial  failureB 
from  other  causes  than  freight  rates? — A.  Primarily  it  was  freight  rates.  We  did 
have  four  glass  works  there  run  by  different  men.  Each  in  turn  thought  he  would 
make  it  go;  and  yet  the  railroads  would  bring  in  the  stuff  the  minute  &e  plant  was 
started  at  such  a  price  that  he  had  to  throw  up  his  hands.    We  have  a  milhon-dollar 

gaper  mill  there  now  and  it  has  sone  through  bankruptcy  twice.  It  is  now  in  the 
ands  of  a  receiver.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  paper  mill  they  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rate,  which  was  excessive,  and  they  refused  to  make  it  until  after  it  had 
started,  and  then  put  in  force  a  25-cent  rate,  and  of  course  it  went  up. 

Q.  (fey  Mr.  A.  Ii.  Harris.)  Where  did  the  paper  mill  get  its  raw  material? — A. 
There  in  Colorado;  the  wood — ^a  very  fine  plant. 

Q.  What  distance  did  that  have  to  be  shipped  to  Denver? — ^A.  It  is  right  handy, 
on  the  border  of  the  mountains. 

Q.  How  near  do  they  get  their  coal  for  motive  power? — A.  About  20  miles.  They 
could  get  it  farther,  the  southern  coal,  but  they  have  got  good  steam  coal. 

Q.  The  disadvantage  of  raw  material  was  not  the  cause? — A.  Oh,  no;  freight  rates, 
positively. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  the  wood  suitable  for  pulp? — A.  Yes.  They  have 
made  paper  and  they  make  it  now,  only  for  local  use  there.  They  can  not  get  out; 
that  is  their  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  about  your  smelting  works  for  the  reduction  of 
ores?  How  about  discriminations  in  that  line  as  against  Salt  Lake  City  and  Mis- 
souri?— A.  I  do  not  know.  They  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  I  do  not  hear  any  com- 
plaint. They  are  smelting  right  along.  It  is  the  only  industry  we  have.  If  you 
should  take  away  mining  we  would  not  be  in  it  at  all.  Our  farming  industry  is  the 
same  way.  They  raise  cereals  but  can  not  ship.  Community  uter  community 
comes  there  to  locate  and  moves  out  again. 
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Q.  I  know  that  is  trae  about  yoar  agricnltarai  products,  but  I  understand  most  of 
your  mines  are  over  west,  about  Grand  Junction,  Gunnison,  etc. ,  where  you  are  nearer 
to  Denver  than  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  yet  I  believe  ore  comes  this  way  to  Denver. 
They  evidently  do  not  make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  that  line. — A. 
No.  I  ffuess  not    Denver  makes  a  great  bid  for  the  smelting  works. 

Q.  Does  Denver  make  the  bid,  or  the  railroaded — A.  The  railroads.  They  do  not 
discuss  rates  in  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  suppose,  the  whole  year  through 
as  much  as  we  have  here  to-day. 

Q.  Are  the  directors  of  the  road  interested  in  the  mining  stocks? — A.  They  are  all 
interested  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  contagious  to  be  interested  in  mining, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  Personal  interest  may  be  a  consideration  in  that  industry? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  agricultural  products  be  raised  profitably  m  Colo- 
rado provided  you  had  rair  freight  rateel? — ^A.  Yes;  if  we  had  fair  rates. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  so  far  from  the  markets  of  the  world  as  to  prevent  it,  if  you 
had  fair  rates,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  agricultural  interest  is  blighted  in 
your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  chief  reason? — ^A.  It  is  the  only  reason  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  not  state  just  a  moment  a^o  there  was  no  com- 
plaint made  on  account  of  freight  rates  out  of  the  State  on  a^cultural  products,  cat- 
Ue,  etc.? — A.  No,  I  did  not  state  that;  I  said  mining,  metalliferous  ores. 

Q.  I  asked  if  there  was  any  discrimination  aeainst  the  people  of  Colorado  in  get- 
ting its  production  out,  and  you  said  no. — A.  I  take  that  back  and  most  emphatically 
answer  yes;  on  cattle,  I  know,  and  agricultural  products,  yet  the  Denver  market  is 
becoming  better,  satisfied  because  they  are  making  some  differential  rates  there.  One 
of  the  things  that  suprised  me  was  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  aske<l 
for  a  differential  as  against  Chicago,  and  I  only  contended  for  the  relative  rate.  [Read- 
ing] :  '*If  Chicago  ships  through  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  $1,  give  me  the  $1  from 
Denver.'*  I  never  got  a  ruling  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  got  75  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Regarding  the  smelting  subject  in  Denver — you  have  a 
smelting  trust  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  bullion  is  shipped  at  a  favored  rate? — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  do  not  hear 
anything  about  it 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  in  the  matter? — A.  I  have  no  opinion  in  the  matter.  I 
know  this:  some  men  have  always  contended  for  it,  but  I  claim  some  credit  from  my 
agitation  of  the  railroad  question. 

Q.  You  have  smelters  operated  by  independent  concerns  or  individuals,  have 
you? — A.  We  have  1  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  lots  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  its  managers  against  the  transportation 
charges? — A.  I  have  heara  of  none  from  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  population  of  Colorado  increasing  or  declining^? — A. 
They  claim  it  has  increased,  but  they  are  mostly  one-lungers  and  consumptives.  We 
have  now  too  many  of  that  kind  of  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  met  as  to  Denvei? — A.  They  claim  it  has  grown  about  10,000. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  output  of  the  mines  from  year  to  year? — A.  Yes;  it  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  output  from  the  farms  from  year  to  year? — A.  They  claim  that 
for  it  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Denver  newspapers.  How  correct  the  statistics 
are  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  output  of  the  manufactures  of  the  State  from  year  to  yeaf? — 
A.  In  certain  directions,  certain  lines.  Mining  machinery  is  doing  wonderfully. 
They  are  building  up  large  plants  of  mining  machinery;  and  our  steel  works,  which 
has  been  favored  with  75  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  is  an  immense  institution; 
about  twenty-odd  million  dollars  incorporation. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Phillips^  Can  they  ship  that  mining  machinery  to  other  places,  or  is 
it  usea  principally  in  Colorado? — A.  The  majority,  I  presume,  is  used  in  Colorado. 
Having  lower  rates  to  £1  Paso  and  Mexico  pioints,  they  are  now  shipping  that  way 
largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  vou  raise  enough  agricultural  products  to  keep  up  the 
home  consumption  in  Colorado^— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  so,  because  they 
ship  out  lots  of  flour. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Denver? — A.  Since  1877. 

Q.  Before  the  people  of  Colorado  went  into  farmine,  where  did  they  get  their 

Sroduce  from? — A.  I  presume — I  never  observed  closely — from  Utah  and  Missouri 
Liver  points— Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Q.  Were  you  not  for  a  great  many  years  entirely  dependent  on  these  two  States 
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for  vour  c^;gB,  batter,  flour,  and  everything  that  enters  into  household  consump- 
tion?— A.  Iwould  not  be  able  to  say  yes  or  no,  because  I  was  interested  only  to  the 
extent  of  finding  them  on  the  table. 

Q.  Wou3d  you  sav,  now,  that  in  the  course  of  10  or  12  years  you  have  raised 
sufficient  agricultural  products  to  take  care  of  your  population? — A.  I  believe  that  is 
right.     I  know  there  is  lots  of  produce  brought  in  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas  now. 

Q.  Is  tliere  not  a  possible  reason  in  that  fict  that  quite  a  number  of  your  manu- 
facturers have  had  to  go  out  of  business,  independent  of  railroad  discrimination? — ^A. 

1  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  is  primarily  the  cause. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingsxx)N,)  Have  you  a  cotton  factory  there? — A.  Yes, 
we  have  a  cotton  factory  there. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  not  get  cotton  goods  cheaper  from  other  places 
than  you  could  manufacture  them,  and  pay  the  wages? — A.  I  scarcely  believe  that. 
We  are  near  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  get  now  an  80  cent  rate  on  cotton  up.  Our 
cotton  fabrics  would  cost  us  from  the  Missouri  River  $1.25. 

Q.  They  would  cost  you  less  from  New  England,  the  manufactured  fobrics.  At 
any  time  in  your  cotton  manu&ctures,  did  you  ever  approach  competition  with 
eastern  and  southern  manufacturers? — A.  They  do  approach  it  by  shipping  to  Mis- 
souri River  points  on  some  special  rate.    They  are  not  pa3ring  the  tariff. 

Q.  So  you  have  to  have  an  accommodating  tariff  to  make  the  competition? — A. 
Yes.  I  had  been  shipping  my  goods  into  Utah  for  $1.15,  when,  if  1  stopped  at 
Grand  Junction,  half  way,  it  was  $1.75.    I  simply  met  the  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Cattle  and  sheep  are  about  the  only  commercial  export 
you  ship  out  of  Colorado? — A.  Yes,  and  some  horses,  too. 

Q.  (By  Renreeentative  Livinooton.)  We  eat  your  muskmelons  and  cantaloupes 
here  now  in  Washington. — A.  We  have  some  fine  ones.  Our  cantaloupes,  coal  and 
other  mines  are  all  right. 

Q.  Bo  you  not  ship  potatoes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  ever  since  1876  you  have  raised  all  your  people  want  to  con- 
sume?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  Colorado  has  produced  her  own  cereals  and  things  of  that 
kind  since  1876? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  competition  of  other  points; 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  perhaps  some  comes  in  from  Wvoming. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conorr.)  I  want  to  ask  you  why  your  cnamber  of  commerce  does  not 
take  up  this  question  of  rates  or  differentials  against  Denver,  if  they  are  of  the  vital 
importance  you  consider  them? — ^A.  The  only  explanation  I  can  make  is  that  they 
are  the  greatest  shippers;  men  like  Charles  Trich,  the  Moray  Merchantile  Company, 
and  the  Colorado  Milling  Company,  each  and  every  one  of  whom  is  satisfied  with 
the  rates  they  have.  They  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  question;  they  are  satisfied  to 
have  it  as  it  is  without  any  newcomers  in  the  field.  Tne  newcomers  can  not  prevail^ 
under  the  published  tariff  rates.    They  have  told  me  so. 

Q.  It  must  be  then  a  majority  of  these  big  shippers  are  getting  a  rate  that  is  satis- 
factory?— ^A.  Colorado  is  controlled  by  a  few  men,  who  are  favored  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  In  that  case  it  would  seem  to  me  your  complaint  is  one  of  discrimination 
between  individuals  rather  than  against  Denver? — ^A.  It  is  against  Denver  and 
individuals. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  we  understand  from  your  testimony  a  large  class  of 
small  d^ers  are  discriminated  against? — A.  Yes;  they  are  paying  tariff  rates  while 
a  few  are  paying  rebated  rates. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Have  you  many  wholesalers  in  Denver? — ^A.  We  have  about 

2  dry  goods,  3  grocery,  about  2  hardware,  and  4  lumber  concerns. 

Q.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  rates  they  get? — ^A.  Yes.  We  do  not  hear  any 
complaint. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  supply  the  retailers  in  surrounding  towns  in  Colorado  and  the 
neighboring  States,  or  are  they  supplied  from  Chicago? — A.  They  supply  them  from 
Denver. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  Chicago  houses  have  branches  in  Denver? — ^A. 
Yes.  One  concern  is  called  the  Chicago  Lumber  Company.  But  the  Chicago  houses 
have  withdrawn  house  after  house  that  used  to  be  there,  and  now  the  Missouri  River 
shipper  and  the  Chicago  shipper  will  come  to  Colorado,  travel  over  the  interior  of  the 
State  and  make  up  a  carload,  for  instance,  of  furniture  and  mattresses  at  20  different 
points,  and  he  will  get  enough  orders  to  make  a  carload,  and  he  brings  out  a  car- 
load, and  a  ''one-hoes  shay''  performs  the  functions  of  the  jobbing  house.  If  it  had 
to  deliver  to  the  several  depots — that  would  be  impossible.  The  freight  is  not  col- 
lected until  it  reaches  its  destination,  so  that  the  Colorado  shipper  can  not  compete 
against  Chicago  and  Missouri  River  shippers.  That  is  why  Marshall  Field  and 
Farwell  and  &e  larger  houses  have  pulled  out  from  Denver.    There  was  no  use 
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doing  businees  there  and  paying  expense  of  storage,  insoranoe,  and  the  outlay  of 
money  for  freight.  They  would  have  to  pay  the  ^ight  when  shipped  to  Denver, 
but  in  the  other  case  it  is  not  collected  until  at  the  destination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  these  wholesalers  members  of  your  chamber  of  oom- 
merce  that  have  to  pay  these  excessive  rates  to  which  you  refei? — ^A.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  rates,  you  say? — ^A.  Yes.  They  went  so  far  as  to  be 
the  only  body  west  of  a  line  from  Duluth  to  West  Sabine,  Tex.,  when  the  railroads 
asked  to  abolish  section  4,  to  beg  the  commission  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  rail- 
roads 

Q.  This  chamber  of  conmfierce  must  have  in  its  membership  a  laige  majority  of 
the  representative  business  men  of  Denver^ — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  majority  is  satisfied,  what  shall  we  do? — ^A.  The  majority  of  wealth  hold- 
ers; that  ought  to  cut  no  figure;  what  we  want  is  individual  justioe. 

Q.  You  s&ted  a  little  wMle  ago  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  paper  mill  the 
railroads  made  a  rate  on  incoming  paper  of  25  cents  a  hundred? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  point,  Chicago  or  New  York? — A.  I  forget  the  location,  but  I  remem- 
ber the  amount. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  from  which  point? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  on  the  B.  dc  M. 
Railroad. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  on  incoming  paper  before  the  establishment  of  that  mill? — 
A.  About  $1.55.  I  am  not  sure  alK>ut  that  rate.  I  remember  they  did  complain 
very  much  of  the  excessive  rate,  and  when  they  would  not  reduce  it  they  built  ^e 
paper  mill;  and  after  the  mill  was  built  it  was  reduced  to  25  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  now? — A.  I  have  not  looked  it  up,  but  thejr  will  periodically 
bring  in  such  loads  of  paper  that  this  paper  mill  can  not  make  a  hving. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  Uy  1899. 
TESTIHOHT  OF  ME.  SAVIJEL  SPEHGEE, 

President  of  the  Southern  RaUway. 

The  commission  met  on  Wednesday,  October  11,  1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips 
presiding.  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
appearea  at  10.40  a.  m.,  and  being  auly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Wfiat  is  you  name? — ^A.  Samuel  Spencer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  President  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  and 
other  collateral  companies  in  that  system. 

Q.  What  territory  is  embraced  by  the  Southern  company,  senerally  speaking? — 
A.  Generally  speaking,  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  ana  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver.  There  are  only  three  States  within  that  territory  not  r^iched  by 
the  system,  namely,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  "West  Virginia. 

Q.  The  Southern  owns  and  operates  its  own  lines  and  also  operates  leased  lines, 
docs  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  railroad  business? — ^A.  About  30  years. 

Q.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  any  other  systems  than  the  Southern? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  what  they  are? — A.  I  am  director  in  the  Erie,  the  Cheasa- 
peake  and  Ohio,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Northern  BEicific. 

Q.  Can  vou  state  about  how  many  employees  the  Southern  Railway  has  in  its 
emplov?— A.  A  little  under  20,000,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  the  average  remuneration  which  these  employees  receive? 
I  am  speaking  now  with  respect  more  to  the  subordinate  employees — railroad  train 
employees  and  clerks. — A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  average,  they  are  of  so 
many  classes.  I  have  not  the  average  figures  in  my  mind.  They  are  paid  substan- 
tially, in  the  various  grades,  what  other  railroads  m  that  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  paying  for  the  same  service. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  the  month,  by  the  week,  or  how? — A.  By  the  month  or  by 
the  day  or  by  tne  amount  of  service  perionned. '  The  higher  ranks  of  officers  are 
paid  by  the  year. 

Q.  Your  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  are  paid  by  the  run,  are  they  not? — 
A.  They  are  paid  by  the  trip  or  run;  yes,  almost  entirely.  A  few  on  small  branches 
and  unimportant  runs  are  paid  by  the  month,  where  the  service  is  exactly  alike  for 
each  day. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  rule  on  your  road  regarding  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquoi? — 
A.  The  rule  is  absolute  that  no  man  indulging  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is 
allowed  in  the  train  service  to  our  knowledge. 

Q.  At  any  time,  or  when  on  duty? — ^A.  At  any  time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  rule  can  or  does  extend  to  the  point  that  no  man  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
takes  a  drink,  because  that  is,  of  course,  beyond  our  power  to  know;  but  if  he  is 
known  to  drink  habitually,  whether  on  duty  or  not,  he  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  position. 

Q.  In  your  system  is  there  any  system  of  keeping  a  list  of  men  who  aredischaised 
and  exchiangingthat  list  with  other  roads,  commonly  known  as  blacklisting  7 — A.  No. 
We  make  no  such  exchanges.  We  keep  a  list  of  men  that  we  dischaige  for  cause,  of 
course,  but  we  do  not  exchange  that  list  with  other  companies. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  whether  this  is  done  bv  any  other  sj^stems? — ^A.  I  have  not  been 
for  a  number  of  ^ears  in  close  contact  witn  these  questions.  My  impression  is  that 
that  system  is  dying  out.  It  is  not  pursued  because  there  is  no  reason  for  it  I  do 
not  think  it  is  general.  We  feel  that  we  have  done  our  duty  and  treated  our  employees 
as  they  should  be  when  we  decide  the  question  whether  or  not  they  shall  remain  in 
in  our  service.  We  have  no  reason  for  pursuing  the  man  or  undertaking  to  decide 
for  some  one  else  whether  that  person  shall  employ  any  particular  man.  That  is  a 
question  that  should  be  left  to  them. 

Q.  What,  in  general,  are  the  usual  hours  exacted  of  your  different  clngoeH  of 
employees? — A.  It  is  aocordinff  to  the  work.  The  ordinary  laborer,  of  course,  per- 
forms duty  for  more  hours  and  can  perform  duty  for  more  hours  than  a  man  who  is 
engaged  in  such  responsible  duties  as  locomotive  engineer,  for  instance.  There  is  a 
nervous,  mental  strain  on  the  man  running  an  engine  that  is  not  on  a  man  swinging 
a  pick  on  the  track. 

Q.  Locomotive  engineers,  how  long  are  thejy  employed  each  day? — ^A.  The  outside 
limit,  except  in  cases  of  accident  or  somethmg  of  tnat  kind,  is  12  hours,  and  the 
hours  run  on  down  to  3,  4,  5,  or  6  per  day. 

Q.  Runs  are  arranged  with  reference  to  giving  them  not  exceeding  12  hours  con- 
stant work? — ^A.  Yes;  for  instance,  if  a  run  is  prolonged  more  than  12  hours  in  the 
ordinary  course  we  pay  extra  time  on  it.  Ot  course  that  puts  a  practical  prohibi- 
tion on  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  also  exact  Sunday  work  from  them? — ^A.  When  necessary. 

Q.  Are  tneypaid  extra  for  Sunday  work? — ^A.  On  the  regular  runs  they  are  noi 
paid  extra.  Wnere  they  perform  Sunday  work  they  have  to  perform  it  at  the  regular 
rates,  is  my  impression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  is  jour  rule  with  respect  to  Sunday  runs,  passenser 
and  freight? — ^A.  The  passenger  trams  when  scheduled  for  Sunday  run  regolany, 
and  that  applies  to  the  long,  through  runs.  A  great  many  of  the  local  passenfuer 
trains  do  not  run  on  Sunday,  as  they  perform  a  Iwsal  service  and  there  is  no  question 
involved  of  accommodating  persons  wno  are  traveling  long  distances  and  laying  tiiem 
over  at  unexpected  places.    The  long-distance  trains  run  7  days  in  the  week. 

Q.  How  with  respect  to  freight? — ^A.  In  some  States  we  are  not  allowed  to  run 
freight  between  certain  hours  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  States? — ^A.  Greorgia  is  one  ot  them;  North  Oarolina,  I  think^  is  another. 
I  can  not  undertake  to  exhaust  the  list  from  memory.  When  not  restricted  by  law 
in  respect  to  freights  the  policy  is  to  do  as  littie  freight  work  as  possible  on  Sundinr 
consistent  with  keeping  the  perishable  freight  that  must  be  moved  promptiy.  We 
avoid  Sunday  work  of  the  freight  men  wh^  it  can  be  done  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  Certain  seasons  of  the  year  you  have  more  perishable 
freight  than  others,  I  assume? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  if  you  have  any,  as  to  the  desirability  or  advisabili^  of 
such  laws  as  tnat  of  Georgia  wnich  prohibits  the  running  of  freight  trains  on  Son- 
day? — A.  I  think  that  is  very  objectionable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Would  you  care  to  give  your  reasons  for  saying  that  it  is 
objectionable? — ^A.  No;  not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  expensive  a  eood 
deal  to  the  railroads  to  do  the  business  that  way.  If  they  have  a  laige  volume  of  busi- 
ness— for  instance,  if  freight  is  to  be  stopped  at  a  fixed  hour — ^it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  additional  facilities,  yards,  roundhouses,  and  things  of  that  kind,  at  some 
point  where  otherwise  it  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  runs  could  be  regularly  com- 
pleted. In  the  next  place,  in  the  int&rest  of  the  men  themselves,  our  experience  is 
that  men  are  thrown  away  from  their  homes  on  Sunday  to  a  very  laige  extent  by 
such  a  law  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  complete  a  run  and  set  back,  and  when 
they  started  away  from  home  it  was  so  bur  from  Sunday  that  the  trip  could  not  be 
omitted  BO  as  to  leave  them  at  home.  That  is  a  pretty  serious  question  with  some 
men,  because  they  are  at  greater  expense  when  away  from  home  than  when  at  home. 
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and  if  the  railroad  will  watch  the  question  and  avoid  running  freight  when  it  is  practical 
to  do  so  on  Sunday,  I  think  that  the  effect  both  on  the  men  and  upon  the  service  to 
the  public  is  beneficial  by  not  having  arbitrary  restrictions  as  to  certain  days  and 
certain  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  large  volumes  of 
perishable  freight  running  through  the  State  of  Georgia  that  is  affected  by  this  law  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  at  certain  seasons  there  is  a  great  deal  of  perishable  business  going  through 
Georgia.  We  are  allowed  to  run  certain  classes  of  perishable  freight,  because  tne 
freight  would  otherwise  spoil  and  become  valueless. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  law  detrimentally  affect  Georgia  itself — ^the 
business  of  the  State? — A.  The  effect  would  be  remote.  There  might  be  some  effect, 
but  I  think  that  would  be  secondary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  possibility  of  evading  the  Geoi^  Sunday 
law  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.     I  have  never  studied  that  subject.     I  could  not  say. 

Q.  So  many  laws  are  evaded,  I  thought  perhaps  there  might  be  some  system  of 
evading  that  law. — A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  not  answer.  I  suppose  it  is  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  recall  the  Georgia  statute  exactly.  I  have  had  knowledge  of  some 
cases  where  one  car  of  perishable  freight  woula  he  used,  for  instance,  to  take  an 
entire  train  of  nonperishable  freight  through  along  with  it.  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
thing like  that  you  had  in  mind.  Let  me  follow  that  up  a  moment.  Suppose  the  law 
was  stringent  enough  that  if  perishable  freight  had  to  be  hauled  nothing  that  was 
nonperishable  could  go  along  with  it,  and  suppose  there  was  one  car  of  perishable 
freight,  a  railroad  would  at  once  say,  we  do  not  want  that  freight,  because  we  can- 
not afford  to  run  a  freight  train  a  long  distance  for  one  car.  A  peach  grower,  for 
instance^  of  the  State  of  Georgia  must  send  his  peaches  long  distances  in  order  to  get 
good  prices,  because  they  must  go  to  a  section  of  the  country  where  peaches  do  not 
ripen  at  that  period.  If  ne  had  to  lose  the  shipment  of  a  car  of  peaches  that  ripened 
and  were  gatnered  on  Saturday,  l)ecause  they  could  not  move  on  Sunday,  the  foes  of 
a  carload  of  high-priced  peaches  to  the  farmer  might  be  a  very  serious  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  any  proeecutions 
against  any  road  for  violation  of  the  Georgia  statute? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  your  system  any  objections  to  your  employees 
•belongng  to  labor  unions? — A.  No;  we  make  no  objections. 

Q.  Does  your  system  make  provision  at  all  for  relief  and  aid  to  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled employees? — A.  No;  not  directly  in  the  way  that  some  companies  do;  not 
systematically.     We  frequently  provide  for  relief  in  individual  cases. 

Q.  Some  companies  have  a  system  of  deducting  so  much  a  month  from  each  man's 
pay  to  accumulate  a  fund? — A.  I  am  familiar  with  some  such  systems.  The  Southern 
does  not  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  employees  of  your  road — conductors,  firemen, 
engineers,  and  trainmen — organized? — A.  1  think  so.  Moeit  of  them  are  members  of 
unions,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  there  colored  firemen  on  your  system? — A.  Yes,  a  great  many. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  between  the  white  labor  and  colored  labor  on  that  account? 
Do  the  white  firemen  object  to  the  employment  of  colored  firemen? — A.  They  may 
have  some  objections.  These  objections  do  not  take  any  serious  form;  but  the 
question  is  sometimes  discussed,  though  there  has  never  been  any  organized  or  real 
opposition  to  it 

Q.  No  objection  of  the  firemen  s^inst  the  employment  of  colored  labor  in  that 
capacity? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  such.  That  thing  may  have  taken  place  in  the  gen- 
eral manager's  and  general  superintendent's  oflfices  without  my  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it;  not  reached  a  point  where  action  was  required.  My  impression  is  that  it 
has  not,  however. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  other  capacity,  if  any,  are  colored  men  employed 
on  the  system? — A.  We  employ  them  on  the  train  as  trainmen,  what  corresponded 
before  the  days  of  air  brakes  to  brakemen. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  as  switchmen? — A.  As  a  rule,  not.  There  may  be  some 
exceptions,  but,  as  a  rule,  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  colored  fireman  can  never  hope  to  be  an  engineer  in 
your  system,  can  he? — A.  Our  policy  is  now  not  to  make  an  engineer  of  him.  What 
the  future  may  develop  I  do  not  know,  but  we  certainly  do  not  now. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Are  they  promoted  as  conductors  on  your  line? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  C^  not  rise  above  the  condition  of  firemen  or  trainmen? — A.  Not  in  train 
service. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  in  wages  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  regardless  of 
color? — A.  Regardless  of  color?    I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Q.  The  colored  firemen,  for  instance,  and  white  firemen— do  they  receive  the  same 
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wages? — A .  No ;  but  when  you  said  *  *  regardless  of  color, ' '  I  did  not  know  that  was  what 
you  meant  The  colored  fireman  is  paid  less  than  the  white  fireman.  That  would 
naturally  follow  from  this  circumstance,  if  no  other:  There  are  white  firemen  always 
on  the  road  who  are  candidates  for  promotion  to  engineers.  These  white  firemen 
outrank,  so  to  speak,  the  colored  firemen,  and  we  keep  that  line  of  white  firemen 
moving  up  all  the  time,  and  they  get  the  higher  wages  as  firemen. 

Q.  They  receive  higher  wages  for  their  labor  and  also  have  the  chance  of  promo- 
tion as  acainst  the  colored  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  me  same  true  with  your  trainmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  difference  is  there  in  the  wages  of  firemen  and  trainmen? — A. 
As  compared  with  white,  about  10  per  cent. 

Q,  Are  the  different  classes  of  labor  on  the  Southern  Railway  paid  about  the  same 
schedule  of  wages  as  paid  on  the  other  lines  with  which  you  are  connected  ? — A. 
Substantially  the  same.  There  are  differences  in  some  particulars.  The  wages  in  a 
^reat  many  classes  North  rate  higher  than  they  are  in  any  of  the  Southern  States,  on 
any  railroads  in  the  South. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  There  are  several  reasons  for  it;  market 
conditions  may  be  one;  the  trainmen  are  nmning  a  much  more  complicated  system 
in  the  North  on  the  great  railroads  than  in  the  sparsely  settled  country  of  the  South. 
The  running  of  a  tram  on  the  railroad,  to  give  an  extreme  illustration,  which  has 
one  train  a  da.'*  is  quite  a  different  thing  and  quite  a  different  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer  and  conductor  from  running  a  train  on  a  railroad  where  there 
are  150  trains  a  day,  and  they  are  paid  accordingly. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  actual  labor  and  hours  are  concerned,  they  are  about  the  same  as 
on  the  other  road? — A.  Substantially  so;  not  always  same  labor,  either;  approximately 
the  same  on  hours.  Of  course,  there  are  differences  of  detail  on  every  railroad.  The 
amount  of  labor  in  running  an  engine  on  a  little  branch  road  where  probably  there 
is  not  over  a  half  train  load  to  haul  is  a  different  thing  from  running  a  modern  con- 
solidation engine  with  75  loaded  cars  liehind  it.  The  labor  of  the  engineer  is  neces- 
sarily greater;  the  fireman's,  too,  because  the  fireman  has  to  handle  enough  coal  to 
haul  1,000  or  1,500  tons  of  freight,  while  the  other  man  handles  coal  enough  to  haul 
300  tons  of  freight. 

Q.  There  is  a  contention  among  the  railroad  men  of  the  South  that  the  colored 
man  is  used  to  keep  wages  dow^n;  is  that  contention  correct? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  or  experience  that  his  working  for  less  money  than  the  white 
man  has  the  tenaency  to  keep  wages  down? — A.  No;  1  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  the  Question  of  wages.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  in  regard  to  the  wages  in  the  South.  Is  the  cost  of  living  for  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  your  employees  appreciably  less  there  than  they  are  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio? — A.  tJndoubtedly. 

Q.  And  I  presume  you  would  agree  tnat  that  would  probably  affect  the  rate  of 
wages? — A.  I  intended  to  embrace  that  in  the  general  statement  first  made,  that  the 
market  conditions,  supply  and  demand,  govern  it ;  the  climate,  amount  of  clothing, 
and  amount  of  fuel  used,  make  a  difference  in  the  expense  of  living,  not  only  for 
railroad  men,  but  for  everybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  labor  supply  enter  into  it? — A.  The  labor  sup- 
ply enters  into  it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  labor  supply,  when  you  come  to  the 
skilled  work  of  the  engineer  and  the  conductor,  I  do  not  think  enters  very  much, 
because  those  men  are  built  up  to  their  positions,  and  if  there  are  not  enough  there 
they  soon  come  in  from  somewhere  else.  The  ordinary  laborer  would  be  anected  of 
course;  but  the  ordinary  laborer  does  not  move  about  so  much  from  place  to  place  in 
response  to  calls  of  what  you  might  call  market  conditions  for  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  at  the  South  a  greater  demand  for  the  places  than  you  natu- 
rally would  have  in  the  North? — A.  A  greater  demand? 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  larger  supply  for  the  market  of  labor  in  comparison  with  the 
positions? — A.  In  comparison  to  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  possible  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the  South,  where  they 
have  opportunities  for  only  one  kind  of  work,  like  those  on  a  railroad — they  are 
pretty  apt  to  underbid  among  themselves,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  wnat  I 
attempted  to  describe  previously,  as  the  market  condition  of  labor.  Labor  through- 
out the  South  is  lower  than  in  the  North,  taking  the  general  average. 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Farm  labor  is  lower,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  labor  being  lower  in  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  from 
the  employees  of  your  system  because  they  do  not  receive  enough  wages?  Have  there 
been  any  strikes? — A.  No;  there  is  no  general  complaint  among  our  employees. 
We  have  had  occasion  in  the  last  15  months  to  increase  their  pay,  and  that  was  follow- 
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ing  reductioDB  which  were  made  in  1892  and  1893,  during  the  very  depressed  condi- 
tions. On  the  revival  of  business  we  have  substantially  restored  those  wa^es,  and 
prior  to  that  restoration  this  question  was  discussed,  and  always  discussed  with  us  in 
perfectly  good  temper,  and  there  was  never  any  real  disagreement  between  us. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  strikes  on  any  of  the  roads  of  your  system  since  you  have 
been  superintendent  on  account  of  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson^  Do  you  have,  as  some  lines  have,  contracts  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  regaroing  hours  of  labor  or  other  conditions  of 
employment? — A.  No;  we  have  no  contracts  with  them. 

Q.  TSy  Senator  Mallory)  .  You  deal  directly  with  them? — ^A.  We  deal  directly 
with  tne  men.  When  I  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  will  not  recognize  the 
Brotherhood  officers.  1  have  had  consultation  time  and  again  with  the  Brotherhood 
officers,  and  we  treat  them  as  the  representatives  of  our  men,  and  as  long  as  the  dis- 
cussion is  reasonable  and  fair  we  discuss  the  question  of  relations  with  our  men  with 
anybody  that  thev  choose  to  have  represent  them.  As  a  rule  they  represent  them- 
selves, and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  we  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Brotherhood 
chiefs;  but  when  they  request  it,  we  say,  Yes,  we  are  glad  to  see  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  recognize  representa- 
tives of  {he  men  in  a  nyen  line,  for  instance,  instead  of  consulting  individually  with 
every  employee? — A.  Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  employees  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  oiscusB  with  everyone,  and  they  have  to  be  grouped  as  to  rates  of  payment, 
and  then,  no  matter  who  comes  to  the  front,  if  it  was  one  individual  we  would  not 
discuss  with  him  his  wages  alone;  we  would  discuss  the  wages  of  the  group  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.  )  To  what  extent  has  the  Southern  system  complied  with 
the  requirement  that  it  shall  put  automatic  couplers  and  airbrakes  on  its  freight 
cars? — A.  The  hand  holds  are  all  attached.  That  was  out  of  the  way  sometime  ago. 
Our  situation  to-day  is,  as  to  airbrakes,  about  77  J  per  cent 

Q.  On  freight  cars  77i  per  cent? — A.  Yes;  77}  per  cent.  As  to  automatic  couplers, 
91  per  cent  is  about  where  we  stand. 

Our  equipment  will  be  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  substantially,  except 
some  old  cars  that  are  probably  not  worth  putting  the  improvements  on;  and  they 
will  be  used  on  local  short  runs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  the  date  of  extensiongranted? — A.  That  is  the  date 
of  the  extension  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1900.  Our  work  has  been  going  on  ever  since  that  extension  was  granted  at  such 
a  rate  per  month  as  would  complete  it  That  is  where  we  expect  to  ^and  on  the  1st 
of  January. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.  )  What  style  of  coupler  do  you  use? — A.  We  use  the  Jan- 
ney  chiefly. 

Q.  The  master  car  builders'? — A.  The  master  car  builders'  vertical  plane.  We 
used  a  variation  of  some  others,  but  we  had  to  give  them  up,  and  we  took  the  master 
car  builders'  vertical  plane  standard. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  operation  you  have  to  use  cars  that  are  equipped  with  the 
automatic  coupler  in  conjunction  with  cars  that  are  still  equipped  witn  the  old  link 
and  pin,  do  you,  constantly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  enect  of  that,  I  suppose,  is  to  really  nullify  any  advantage  from  the  im- 
proved type,  the  men  having  to  go  in  between  the  cars  as  they  did  before? — A.  In 
making  that  particular  couplmg,  an  automatic  coupler  on  one  side  is  of  no  advantage 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  decrease  in  casualties  on  your  system 
since  your  cars  have  been  so  lai^ly  equipped? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  figures  as  to 
that.    Yes;  there  has  been  some  improvement,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  when  the  cars  of  the  country,  the  freight  cars,  are  generally 
equipped,  that  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  casualties? — A.  That  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  I  assume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  casualties  will  be  diminished; 
that  they  will  be  done  away  with  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  You  can  not  elimi- 
nate from  that  question  the  carelessness  of  the  individual,  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  accidents  come  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men,  growing  out  of  the  habitiml 
use  of  a  dangerous  implement 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  complying  with  that  requirement,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  the  Southern  railroads;  I  mean  roads  of  the  South? — A.  The 
want  of  money,  chiefly,  I  think. 

Q.  They  simply  did  not  have  the  means? — A.  Did  not  have  the  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  r  arquhar.)  When  you  are  entirely  ec^uipped  with  this  new  appliance 
do  you  think  there  will  be  any  economic  advantage  m  the  appliances  themselves  as 
far  as  the  labor  is  conoemed? — ^A.  You  mean  in  the  amount  of  labor  employed? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Practically  none. 

Q.  Then  it  just  simply  amounts  to  a  matter  of  safety,  if  there  is  safety  in  it? — A. 
Safety  and  economy  in  other  directions;  the  economy  of  efficiency.  There  is  a  very 
marked  economy  in  that. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  ^t  at  is  whether  the  amount  you  expend  in  these  appliances 
would  be  reimbursed  m  the  runnmg  expenses  of  the  road? — A.  Well,  the  interest  on 
them  would  probably  be  reimbursed.  Tnat  is  a  very  rough  statement  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  thought  your  question  was  directed  to  the  point  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
less  labor  employed  on  those  trains. 

Q.  Both  questions,  both  as  to  numbers  and  then  to  the  other? — ^A.  The  amount  of 
labor  employed  will  substantially  not  be  diminished.  When  we  b^an  some  years 
ago  in  applying  the  air  brakes  to  passenger  trains,  long  in  advance  of  any  thought  of 
putting  them  on  freight  cars,  15  or  20  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  the  passenger 
trains  would  be  run  with  less  brakemen.  The  practical  effect  was  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  were  employed  on  the  train  except  for  a  short  period.  There  was  a  theory 
of  economy^  and  they  were  dropped  off;  but  they  were  soon  put  back,  for  the  reason 
that  the  exigencies  of  modem  travel  require  so  many  men  on  a  train  to  look  after  the 
travelers  ana  to  protect  them  at  the  stations  and  keep  the  ice-water  coolers  supplied, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Practically  the  same  number  of  men  were  employed  on 
a  train.  The  same  experience  has  followed  on  the  freight  trains.  The  engines  are 
getting  more  powerful,  the  tracks  are  getting  ia  better  condition,  the  cars  are  getting 
very  much  heavier,  and  therefore  the  nandlmg  of  one  of  these  trains  rec^uires  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  mere  putting  down  of  brakes,  and  these  other  things  req|^uired 
will  compel  the  employment  of  substantially  the  same  number  of  men  on  trains  as 
before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  this  automatic  coupler  save  you  any  men? — A.  Oh, 
no.  There  must  be  a  man  present  when  a  coupling  is  made  to  see  that  it  is  done. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  whether  that  man  goes  in  between  the  cars  or  whether  he 
does  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  had  occasion  in  your  experience  to  consider 
the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress,  the  last  session  or  the  session  before  last,  I 
think  it  was,  regarding  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployeefl? — ^A.  I  read  it  after  it  was  passed.    I  nave  never  read  it  since. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  its  being  appealed  to  to  be  applied  in  the  set- 
tlement of  difficulties? — A.  Not  one;  not  in  my  experience;  I  do  not  Know  of  a  case. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  ticket  brokerage  by  an  act 
of  Oongresel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (m  interstate  roads?— A.  Yes;  frequently  and  continuously. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  that? — A.  I  think  it  is  very 
desirable. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  railroads*  interest? — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
desirable  from  both  standpoints. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  it  injurious  to  the  railroad  interests? — A.  It  results  in  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  revenue;  it  results  in  the  misuse  of  their  tickets,  and  therefore  in 
their  facilities  afforded  to  the  public  for  travel.  It  is  the  basis  practically  for  frauds 
upon  their  treasuries. 

Q.  Do  not  some  railroads — I  will  not  say  all — utilize  ticket  brokers  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  tiieir  tickets  and  their  books,  muea^  books? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  do. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  be  some  motive  inspiring  them  to  do  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it?— A.  It  is  the  motive  of  securing  an  illegitimate  agency  for  getting 
business. 

Q.  Competition,  in  other  words,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it? — A.  Well,  yes.  Competi- 
tion is  a  very  disnifiied  name  to  apply  to  it. 

Q.  The  struggle  between  railroads  for  passenger  traffic  is  so  intense  that  some  of 
them  have  to  adopt  that  device  in  order  to  get  a  ticket  sold? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
they  have. 

Q.  You  think  not? — ^A.  I  admit  they  do  resort  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenniedy.)  Are  not  the  railroads  themselves  responsible  for  the  ticket 
brokerage  system? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "responsible  for  it."  Some 
railroads,  as  I  have  just  stated,  do  countenance  it,  and  do  sell  their  tickets  through 
these  agencies,  and  therefore  they  are  responsible  to  that  extent. 

Q-  I  mean  is  not  such  a  volume  of  business  given  to  brokers  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves as  to  enable  Uiem  to  continue  in  business,  and  without  that  recognition  from 
railroads  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  enough  to  remain  in  business? — A.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ticket-scalping  business  to  answer  that  question.  I 
do  know  that  it  does  have  an  influence  on  that  buainesB,  undoubtedly,  but  whether 
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they  would  stay  in  business  or  go  out  of  it  in  case  railroad  patronage  should  be  with- 
held, I  am  unable  to  state. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  last  question,  asked  bv  Senator  Mai  lory:  The  funda- 
mental objection  to  that  system  of  doing  business  I  think  is  its  illegality.  Some  ot 
us  are  obeying  the  law  under  a  statute  which  requires  that  a  rate  shall  not  be 
reduced  without  3  days*  notice  and  shall  not  be  raised  without  10  days*  notice.  Now, 
if  a  railroad  under  the  stress  of  competition,  or  anything  else,  sells  a  batch  of  its 
tickets  at  a  figure  sufficiently  below  the  published  tariff,  which  it  is  l)ound  by  law  to 
observe,  to  enable  a  ticket  broker  to  sell  those  tickets  afterwards  at  a  reduction,  and 
that  railroad  uses  that  means  of  securing  business,  it  is  using  a  means  which  is  for- 
bidden by  law,  and  therefore  the  railroful  which  obeys  the  law  is  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  the  competitor  who  is  willing  to  resort  to  that  illegal 
means  of  doing  business.  I  think  fundamentally  this  whole  question  of  transporta- 
tion, like  everything  else,  should  be  based  upon  a  recognition  of  law  as  it  exista 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  a  State  or  national  law  to  which  you  refer? — A. 
That  is  the  interstate  commerce  law,  and  in  most  States  where  they  have  commission 
laws  it  is  State  law  also  that  there  must  be  public  notice  of  reduction  of  rates. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Then,  the  principal  reason,  in  your  jucdment,  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  it  is  immoral;  that  it  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  law,  and  that  a 
flagrant  violation  of  law  has  a  necessarily  deleterious  effect  on  the  public  and  every- 
thing else? — A.  Yes;  and,  moreover,  it  puts  the  law-abiding  citizens  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  has  a  business  aspect  as  well  as  a  moral  one.  An  injury  is  being  inflicted  upon 
him  because  of  the  fact  that  he  obeys  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  generally  recognized  violation  of  any  law  has  a  bad 
moral  effect  on  the  community  in  which  that  violation  is  practiced? — A.  I  think  so, 
undoubtedly.     It  weakens  the  moral  force  of  the  community  at  large. 

Q.  That  being  so,  can  you  state  to  the  commission  to  what  extent  the  free-pass 
system,  or  free-transportation  system,  is  practiced?  I  will  not  ask  in  reference  to 
your  railroad,  but  railroads  in  general  in  this  country. — A.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  specify. 

Q.  Well,  your  railroad. — A.  The  policy  of  the  Southern  is  that  its  whole  business 
shall  be  public  to  one  and  all.  I  have  no  objection  to  answering  generally  or 
specifically  if  you  want  it.  The  pass  system  has  grown  to  be  an  abuse  throughout 
the  entire  country,  and  it  is  an  abuse  on  the  Southern  just  as  well  as  it  is  on  other 
roads,  but  I  hope  not  to  the  same  extent;  but  it  is  an  abuse,  and  one  which  at  the 
moment  we  can  not  throw  off. 

Q.  It  is  just  as  much  prohibited  or  more  prohibited  than  the  ticket-brokerage  sys- 
tem?— A.  No;  not  so  specifically  provided  for  as  the  public  notice  of  reduced  ticket 
rate  that  I  have  spoken  of.  The  language  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  upon  that 
subject  is  such  that  the  prohibition  of  passes  is  covered  by  a  general  clause.  There 
is  no  specific  law  in  regard  to  the  free-transportation  system  only  in  the  question  of 
discrimination. 

Q.  It  is  included  in  that? — A.  It  is  included  in  that,  undoubtedly.  But  you  can 
not  put  your  finger  on  it  with  quite  the  same  specificness  as  you  can  the  other 
provision. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  generally  abused.  You  mean  by  that  that  passes  are  given  without 
consideration? — A.  Without  really  a  proper  consideration,  yes. 

Q.  Legitimate  consideration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  a  general  abuse? — A.  I  do.  1  think  it  is  widespread  all  over 
this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well,  if  it  is  feasible,  to  have  legislation  enacted 
that  will  prevent  it? — A.  I  would  like  to  see  a  statute  passed  that  there  should  not  be 
one  issued  to  anyone.  I  should  like,  with  others,  to  be  made  to  pay  my  railroad  fare 
over  railroads  everywhere  the  same  as  I  pay  my  hotel  bills.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions voted  in  meeting  on  that  question,  and  1  have  gone  so  far  as  to  endeavor  ti> 
bring  about  the  abolition  even  of  the  exchange  system  of  passage  between  railroa<ls 
of  their  officers.  If  an  employee  of  the  Southern  Railroad  Company  is  traveling  im 
the  business  of  the  company  over  another  railroad  he  can  pay  his  fare  just  as  he  payf< 
his  hotel  bill  when  he  gets  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  if  it  is  a  legitimate  expense 
of  the  Southern  he  can  get  the  amount  back  from  the  treasury  of  the  company.  That 
is  the  basis  to  which  that  thing  ought  to  be  reduced.  That  is  very  radical,  but  some- 
times to  make  reforms  you  must  take  very  radical  steps,  and  I  am  thoroughly  of  the 
opinion  that  is  one  that  ought  to  be  taken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Whether  on  the  ticket  or  on  the  pass,  there  are  certain 
conditions  that  the  railroads  have  printed  on  there  which  exempt  the  company  from 
liability  for  damage  in  case  of  accident  or  otherwise.  Do  you  r^ard  the  printed 
matter  on  the  tickets  or  passes  there  as  a  contract? — A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Suppose,  in  case  of  an  a(*cident,  you  find  the  passenger  has  a  scalper's  ticket;  do 
you  think  that  your  road  is.  liable  to  the  second  party  to  that  contract  as  much  as  to 
the  first  party  of  the  contract? — A.  That  might  involve  a  law  question  and  I  am  a 
layman  in  respect  to  law.  Our  claim  would  probably  be,  if  we  could  sustain  it,  that 
if  the  man  bought  the  ticket  illegitimately  from  a  scalper,  or  if  the  company  had 
never  received  proper  consideration,  there  was  no  liability. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  greatest  contentions  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  railroad 
ticket,  bought  out  of  a  regular  railroad  office,  and  not  bought  illegitimately,  that  that 
railroad  ticket  shall  earry  the  safeguard  in  it  that  the  common  carrier  shall  carry  the 
passenger  with  safety  as  to  life  and  limb;  is  not  that  contention  made  by  railroads? — 
A.  Yes,  that  would  be  one  feature  of  it. 

Q.  That  you  would  give  the  full  insurance  in  fact  on  your  ticket,  and  that  you 
claim  the  broker  or  the  scalper  can  not  do  that? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
that  would  amount  to.  Possibly  I  may  answer  your  question  m  stating  it  this  way: 
I  do  not  know  that  we  would  raise  an  objection  to  transferring  that  contract  legiti- 
mately to  any  other  individual  at  the  same  price.  That  is,  if  we  sell  John  Smith  a 
ticket,  we  have  no  particular  objection  to  John  Smith's  transferring  that  contract  to 
Bill  Jones,  if  he  does  not  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  detrimental  to  us  in  that  or  other  par- 
ticulars. Now,  the  mere  transfer  of  tnat  one  ticket,  if  we  know  of  the  transaction, 
would  not  affect  us  very  much;  but  if  transferred  at  a  lower  rate,  and  that  results  in 
demoralization  of  future  business,  there  is  another  danger  and  another  damage,  and 
it  is  that  damage  which  is  the  chief  one  to  us.  The  mere  transfer  of  a  ticket  from 
one  passenger  to  another  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Well,  is  not  the  point  made  at  the  beginning,  that  is, 
that  it  is  so  unjust  to  these  roads  that  will  observe  the  law,  a  very  strong  argument? 
The  road  that  observes  the  law  does  not  raise  rates  or  decrease  rates,  whereas  another 
road,  naturally  indifferent  about  the  law,  undersells  it. — A.  That  is  where  the 
damage  is. 

Q.  Before  leaving  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  what  rule  you  have  in  your  system 
in  reeard  to  this  ticket  brokerage,  these  scalpers'  tickets,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  when  they  are  discovered  in  the  hands  of  a  passenger? — A.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize them;  we  try  not  to  recognize  them.  I  can  not  pay  that  is  absolutely  so  in  all 
cases.  We  mieht  get  ourselves  in  a  position  where  a  decision  in  court  would  go 
against  us  on  that,  and,  sometimes,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  us  in  every  case  to  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  suffer  damages  in  order  to  protect  against  one  ticket. 

Q.  Well,  there  have  been  cases  in  court,  to  which  attention  has  been  attracted,  in 
which  roads  have  claimed  the  right  to  take  away  that  ticket,  take  it  up  and  put  the 
traveler  off  the  train,  if  he  does  not  pay  his  fare;  in  other  words,  treat  it  as  an  abso- 
lute nullity.  Does  that  rule  prevail  generally  amon^  railroads,  do  you  think? — A.  In 
practice  I  do  not  think  it  does  on  the  regular  unUmited  ticket.  If  it  was  a  limited 
ticket  and  the  date  had  been  altered,  or  something  like  that,  that  would  be  a  clear 
case  of  fraud,  and  we  would  resist  it.  Or  if  a  pass,  for  instance,  had  been  issued  to 
one  person  and  sent  into  a  tic^ket  office  or  sold,  and  turned  up  in  the  hands  of  another 
individual,  we  would  resist  accepting  it,  of  course,  where  we  had  good  legal  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  railroad  men  contend  that  if  the  ticket  brokerage 
system  were  abolished  they  could  give  cheaper  rates  to  the  traveling  public? — A. 
That  may  be  an  argument.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  certainty  or  any  concerted 
action  or  any  obligation  that  that  would  follow.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  gotten 
to  that  particular  point.  The  practical  effect  might  be  as  you  suggest,  if  our  revenue 
should  be  thus  protected  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  natural  tendency  of  rates  is 
always  down. 

Q.  Is  ticket  scalping  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  compel  you  to  keep  rates  up 
to  assun^  revenue? — A.  1  do  not  think  that  is  the  reason  that  rates  are  kept  to  present 
level.  I  think  the  reasons  are  commercial.  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  tnese  rea^>iis 
would  govern  them.  If  the  abuses  were  done  awav  with  I  think  the  tendency  might 
be,  under  the  natural  order  of  things,  toward  reduction.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  that  happen  all  the  time  to  re<iuce  rates.  Every  railroad  in  this  country 
almost  will  show  year  after  year  that  the  average  amount  received  per  passenger  per 
mile  is  slightly  diminished.  The  abolition  of  abuses  is  only  one  of  the  things  tnat 
might  have  its  effect  in  that  direction;  but  there  is  not  that  intimate  relation  l>etween 
the  two  things  that  your  question  would  indicate.  That  is,  if  the  abuses  of  scalping 
and  passes  were  suddenly  shut  off,  I  do  not  think  that  the  next  day  the  rates  would 
go  down  in  consequence. 

Q.  In  replying  to  Senator  Mallory  vou  spoke  about  the  railroads  not  observing  the 
law.  Suppose  two  lines  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  one  line  150  miles  longer  than 
the  other,  and  the  longer  line  seeks  to  get  some  travel  by  gning  some  business  to 
scalpers,  what  law  is  thereby  violated? — A.  They  have  solcl  those  tickets  to  a  scalper 
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at  less  than  the  published  rate,  otherwise  the  scalper  wonld  not  buy  them,  and  theb 
rate  is  published  under  the  interstate-commerce  law,  which  reqmres  that  the  rate 
shall  not  be  reduced  without  3  days'  notice  to  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  If  you  have  transportation  to  sell,  and  a  person  buvs 
so  much  of  it  and  does  not  use  tnat  part  of  it,  what  is  the  objection  to  that  man  sell- 
'ing  the  remaining  portion?  That  is  done  through  ticket  brokers  oftentimes;  but  is 
that  any  hardship  to  your  railroad? — A.  Tes;  it  is  a  distinct  hardship  to  the  railroad 
and  the  railroad  is  perfectly  willing  to  meet  the  position  of  the  man  you  speak  of  by 
givine  him  a  return  of  his  money  u  he  does  not  want  to  use  the  balance  or  his  ticket. 

Q.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  a  rather  roundabout  prooeas, 
and  it  may  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  his  money  back,  whereas  he  can  step  into 
a  broker's  office  and  sell  his  ticket  at  once? — A.  At  a  discount,  and  not  at  what  the 
railroad  would  give  him — that  is,  so  far  as  remuneration  is  concerned;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  be  in  need  of  money  to  the  extent  that  he  could  not  take 
the  legal  way  to  have  it  properly  done,  and  the  difference  would  not  weigh  against 
the  matter  being  illegally  done. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  ille«il  or  bad  morally  in  a  man  selling  transportation  he  has 
already  paid  you  foi^ — A.  Yes;  it  is  wrong,  as  it  injures  unnecessarily  an  existing 
business.  Now,  if  the  ticket  business  were  confined  to  that  and  it  had  no  other  e^ect 
than  that  which  you  describe,  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  railroads  objecting  to 
it  very  much.  But  the  man  who  bought  that  ticket,  bought  it  and  made  a  oontract 
for  transportation  from  point  A  to  point  B,  and  he  either  mtended  to  go  that  whole 
distance  or  he  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  I  spoke  of  mileage — 1,000  or  500  mile  ticket? — A.  That  is  certainly  wrong, 
beoMise  we  make  a  contract  with  that  man  for  the  use  of  that  mileage  ticket  on  the 
theory  that  that  man  is  to  use  it. 

Q.  Your  road  pursues  that  policy,  but  the  northern  roads  do  not — A.  I  am  not 
discussing  the  dinerenoe  between  our  policy  and  that  of  someone  else;  I  am  discuss- 
ing what  is  a  good  fundamental  principle  for  the  conduct  of  this  particular  kind  of 
business. 

Q.  You  stated  you  considered  it  illegal  and  immoral,  whereas  the  New  York- 
New  Haven  permits  it. — A.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  that  particular  transaction 
was  illegal  and  immoral,  as  you  limit  it  in  your  statement,  but  I  stated  the  use  of 
tickets  by  the  brokers  as  they  do  use  them  is  illegal  and  immoral .  When  I  referred  to 
the  illegal  and  immoral  point  I  was  talking  about  the  railroad  companies  sellii^  their 
tickets  to  the  brokers,  and  that  was  the  point  that  was  objected  to  at  the  time  I  made 
that  answer.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  scalping  of  a  partially  used  ticket  But  I 
did  not  finish  my  illustration  with  you.  Now,  this  man  buys  a  ticket  to  so  from 
**A"  to  "  B  "  and  he  stops  at  **  X  "  and  sells  the  rest.  The  rwlroad  will  sell  him  a 
ticket  to  '*  X  "  at  a  certain  price,  and  it  will  sell  him  a  ticket  to  '*  B  "  at  an  entirely 
different  price,  and  there  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  reasons  for  the  difference  in 
rate  per  mile  between  these  2  points.  Now,  if  the  man  is  only  goin^  to  ''X"  he 
may  be  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  the  railroad  company  by  not  buying  a  ticket  to ' '  X. " 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire,  for  the  further  elucidation  of  this 
point  m  regard  to  selling  the  unused  part  of  a  through  ticket:  Suppose  I  should  buy 
a  ticket  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  use  it  to  Albany,  then  for  peitectly  good  reasons 
and  in  good  faith  should  not  wish  to  use  the  remaining  portion,  is  there  any  rule 
among  railroads  by  which  I  could  get  back  money  in  proportion  to  the  whole  dis- 
tance?-—A.  Not  probably  in  proportion  to  the  whole  distance,  and  there  is  no  such 
rule  that  can  be  said  to  exist  universally.  What  a  great  many  railroads  do  do,  and 
what  I  am  sure  all  roads  under  proper  regulation  of  this  kind  would  do,  would  be  to 
give  you  back  the  difference  between  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston^  and  the  rate 
from  Chicago  to  Albanjr.  That  is,  they  would  put  you  in  the  same  position  as  if  you 
had  known  before  leavmg  Chicago  that  you  were  going  to  stop  at  Albany  and  bought 
an  Albany  ticket  only. 

Q.  That  often  happens,  I  suppose,  to  passengers? — A.  It  does  happen;  we  do  it  con- 
stantly. We  sell  constantly  round-trip  tickets,  and  the  man  goes  to  the  end  of  his 
destination  and  says  he  is  not  going  back  within  the  limit  we  gave  him;  saj  10  days 
or  2  weeks.  We  say,  Then  the  consideration  for  giving  you  a  round-trip  ticket  is  at 
at  an  end,  because  the  consideration  was  you  would  make  a  round  trip  within  a  given 
time,  but  if  you  wish  to  consider  it  a  one-way  trip  we  will  refund  to  you  what  you  paid 
in  excess  of  what  the  cost  would  have  been  for  a  one-way  trip. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  difference  perfectly  equitable  to  the  passengei^ — A.  Per- 
fectly so.  That  is  what  we  would  have  done  if  he  had  gone  to  the  ticket  office  at  first 
and  said,  I  want  a  ticket  to  go  one  way.  We  would  have  sold  him  a  ticket,  anc(  we 
put  him  right  back  and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  that,  assuming  that  his  change  of 
mind  was  for  proper  reasons. 

Q.  What  method  is  provided  for  giving  money  Ijack?    Must  he  correspond  with 
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the  general  traffic  agent? — A.  As  a  rule  he  must  put  his  ticket  in  at  the  office  where 
he  is,  and  ask  them  to  correspond  with  the  general  ticket  agent.  Of  course  we  must 
do  it  in  some  re^lar  way.  We  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  any  ordinary  agent 
do  it  if  the  macninery  for  such  a  transaction  could  conveniently  be  placed  in  every 
agent's  hands,  but  it  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  true  that  a  laige  element  of  the  public  have  dis- 
covereMcL  that  they  can  cheapen  their  railroad  rat^  in  just  the  way  that  Mr.  Clarke 
has  illustrated,  by  buying  a  ticket  farther  than  they  intend  to  go  and  selling  it  to  the 
scalper? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  abuses  of  the  scalper's  system. 

Q.  Particularly  traveling  men? — A.  Men  who  travel  a  good  deal  nave  tnat  advan- 
tage, because  in  this,  like  everything  else,  experience  teaches  them  how.  They  find 
what  they  can  do  by  traveling.  A  man  who  sits  in  his  office  and  does  not  travel  does 
not  see  tnese  things. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  We  will  pass  on  now  to  the  head  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion and  undue  i)reference8  by  railroads.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  to  your  knowl- 
edge unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals  is  practiced  now  by  railroads? — A. 
I  certainly  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  m  what  shapes  they  are  practiced,  such  thines  as  rebates,  for 
instance,  and  concessions  and  commissioncl? — A.  There  are  various  forms. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause,  in  your  judgment,  of  this  discrimination? — A.  To  get  busi- 
ness without  the  other  fellow  finding  out  how  they  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  What  forms  do  they  generally  take  in  discrimination? — A. 
I  claim  not  to  be  an  expert  in  that  business,  senator  Mallory  has  named  the  chief 
ones.  They  are  rebates  and  commissions  on  business,  allowances  for  car  mileage  on 
cars  owned  by  shippers,  underbilling  in  weights,  billing  the  goods  at  less  weight  than 
the  actual  weight,  which  has  same  effect  as  reducing  the  rate,  and  also  billing  to 
wrong  destination — that  is,  beyond  the  destination  really  required  and  stopping  the 
goods  short,  or  billing  to  one  destination  and  then  diverting  to  another  destination 
to  which  the  rate  is  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  the  variety  is  limitless — the  methods  of 
giving  preferences  to  individuals  over  the  general  public? — A.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
end  to  the  catalogue  of  ingenuities  that  can  be  devised  to  evade  the  law,  but  the 
power  to  evade  applies  not  only  to  transportation  law,  but  to  criminal  law  and  every 
other. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  due  to  the  desire  to  get  traffic? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  let  the  other  fellow  know  anything  about  it? — A.  Yes;  because  if  the 
law  was  obeyed  and  the  rate  made  known  by  3  days'  notice,  the  competitive  carrier 
would  have  the  same  opportunity  to  reduce,  probably  only  a  few  hours  behindhand, 
but  before  the  shipment  could  be  made,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Q.  The  other  fellow  does  not  find  it  out  at  all? — ^A.  He  nnds  out  after  a  while.  He 
finds  out  that  something  is  going  on,  but  frequently  does  not  find  out  specifically 
what  it  is. 

Q.  He  finds  out  that  somebody  is  shipping  at  less  rates  than  the  published  rates? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cause  the  other  fellow  to  reduce  to  special  rates? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  thing  is  ^oing  on  generally? — A.  Yes;  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  serious  abuse? — A.  The  most  serious  of  all  that  are  known  in 
the  transportation  business. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  here  as  to  various  kinds  of  discrimination,  and  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  go  over  the  details  of  them — such  as  the  discrimination  by  reason 
of  the  use  of  the  elevators  under  the  control  of  the  railroads;  discrimination  by  the 
mileage  paid  to  special  car  owners,  the  dressed  beef  people — refrigerator  cars  gener- 
ally. This  has  been  testified  to  here  as  being  a  source  of  a  very  considerable  abuse; 
that  is,  abuse  in  that  they  enable  certain  individuals  to  get  their  freight  carried  at  less 
than  published  rates,  and  as  such  are  reprehensible.  Now,  is  there  any  suggestion 
you  have  to  make  which  you  think  would  meet  this  difficulty  and  do  away  with  it 
in  the  way  of  legislation? — A.  Suggestions  as  to  preventing  illegal  action  by  additional 
statute  are  very  difficult  of  accomplishment.  1  think  that  the  ^reat  desideratum  in 
this  whole  question,  the  thing  that  underlies  the  whole  of  it,  is  an  enforcement  of 
the  law  which  requires  absolute  publicity  in  everything  that  is  done  in  respect  to 
rates,  and  I  think  that  everybody's  hand  ought  to  be  tum«i  to  accomplish  that  spe- 
cial purpose,  because  that  will  do  away  with  more  abuse,  more  evils  than  any  other  one 
thing  that  can  be  done,  and  I  think  a  good  rule,  where  you  have  quite  a  large  prob- 
lem ahead  of  vou,  is  to  see  what  one  stroke  will  accomplish  the  most  good,  to  begin 
with,  where  there  must  be  a  series  of  strokes  at  the  beet,  and  address  yourself  to  that 
one.  In  this  case  the  great  point  is,  that  the  published  rates  shall  be  the  rates  on 
which  all  the  business  moves. 
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Q.  Wen,  that  is  the  law  now?— A.  I  know  it  is  the  law  now.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  enforcement  of  that  law,  and  any  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that,  should  be  taken. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  sug^ted  here  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  GoverDf 
ment  to  provide  for  railroaainspectorB — as  it  provides  for  bank  inspectors  for  national 
banks — whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go  at  any  time  and  examine  the  records  of  rail- 
roads for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  comply  with  the  law  or  whether 
they  violate  the  law  in  their  rates.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  feasible? — A.  It 
would  do  some  good  in  reaching  results,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that  plan.  1 
have  said  to  the  interstate  Ck>mmerce  CommisBion,  on  one  occasion,  that  I  should  be 
perfectlv  willing  to  have  all  of  the  traffic  business  of  the  Southern  inspected  by 
licensecf  inspectors.  These  inspectors  should  be  men  who  would  not  reveal  what 
they  saw  in  the  books  of  any  company  to  a  competitor.  These  inspectors  must  be 
subject  to  the  law  and  must  be  men  of  character,  and  the  books  must  be  examined 
just  as  banks  are  examined,  and  the  railroad  companies  must  feel  that  there  would 
be  ordinary  business  respect  shown  as  to  what  is  the  private  part  of  their  busineas- 
Now,  the  difficulty  about  it  would  be  to  devise  by  statute  a  means  of  avoiding  viola- 
tions of  law.  This  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  not  only  in  transportation 
law,  but  in  criminal  law  or  any  other.  Now,  suppose  you  have  an  inspector  and  he 
goes  into  a  railroad  office  to  mspect;  he  sees  whatever  is  there.  Of  course  he  does 
not  see  what  is  not  there.  Suppose  that  particular  railroad,  if  it  is  determined  to 
violate  the  law,  has  an  understanding,  not  recorded  on  the  books,  with  some  large 
shipper  that  in  12, 18,  or  24  months  hence,  it  will  take  this  question  up  with  him  and 
make  settlement.  The  inspector  does  not  detect  that.  Of  course,  in  time  he  may 
f^t  around  to  the  point  of  it  after  there  is  a  payment  made  to  that  shipper.  The 
inspector  will  then  see  that  something  of  the  kind  has  been  done,  but  the  transac- 
tion will  then  perhaps  be  2  years  old.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  meeting  the  evil  by  inspection.  I  do  not  know  any  way  to  finally  compel  the 
obedience  to  law  except  to  punish  the  criminal.  For  that  reason  I  have  taken  the 
ground — and  my  colleagues  differ  with  me — that  the  criminal  section  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  should  not  be  taken  out  ot  it.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enforced  and 
not  repealed. 

Q.  You  mean  punish  the  individual? — A.  Punish  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
corporation. 

Q.  It  is  very  difficult  to  locate  who  is  responsible.— A.  It  may  be  that  it  is  very 
difficult  sometimes,  as  in  the  Whitechapel  murders  in  London,  to  find  out  who  stuck 
that  knife,  but  nevertheless  you  do  not  repeal  criminal  law  on  that  account 

Q.  The  objection  that  has  been  raised,  in  my  experience,  as  to  the  infliction  of 
personal  ])uni8hment  on  individuals,  is  that  there  is  only  one  head  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  railroiad  employees  are  subordinate  agents,  from  the  general  manager  down,  and 
it  is  pretty  hara  to  punish  a  man  for  obeying  a  superior  officer,  the  man  himself 
possibly  not  knowing  it  is  a  violation  of  law,  the  same  being  the  orders  of  a  superior, 
when  if  he  does  not  obey  the  order  of  the  superior  he  will  lose  his  place;  and  for 
that  reason  it  has  been  cx>ntended  that  it  is  a  great  deal  l)etter  to  let  ihe  penalty 
apply  to  the  road  itself,  and  hold  the  road  as  indictable,  and  let  it  be  tried  and 
fined. — A.  With  a  $5,000  penalty;  that  is  the  present  law.  Now,  there  are  plenty  of 
shippers  in  the  United  States  who  have  enough  business  for  the  railroads  to  warrant 
some  railroad  in  paying  25  such  penalties  in  1  year,  and  if  that  fine  were  the  whole 

Suestion  they  would  pay  it  willingly  to  get  the  business  and  care  nothing  about  it 
fow,  I  do  not  agree  at  all  in  the  view  that  it  is  a  hanlship  upon  a  subordinate  or 
upon  a  superior  that  he  shall  be  required  to  ol)ey  the  law  even  when  he  is  face  to 
face  with  the  crucial  point,  *'Mu8t  1  obey  the  law  or  lose  my  situation?"  The  law 
does  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  man  to  make  a  living  illegally  or  criminally,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  the  railroad  business  when  he  is  not 

There 

be 

distinction 

should  be  made,  whether  it  is  the  president  or  a  subordinate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  do  not  think  they  would  ever  miss  it  if  they  hit  the 
president— A.  Well,  then,  I  am  willing  that  it  should  be  the  president.  If  I  can 
not  choose  properly  whether  I  shall  become  a  criminal  or  shall  go  out  of  business,  I 
do  not  know  as  I  deserve  much  sympathy. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  long  and  short  haul,  I  believe  your  road  and  all  the  other 

roads  have  different  rates  lor  terminal  points  and  for  intermediate  points? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  a  just  basis  of  the  distinction  between  long  haul  and  short  haul  rates, 

these  short-haul  rates  being  largely  in  excess  pro  rata  of  long  hauls?— A.  The  basis 

or  the  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  short-buEiul  rate  shall  be  a  just  and  reasonable 
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rate.  With  that  fact  eBtablished,  if  it  is  eBtabllshed,  it  is  proper  that  the  railroad 
should  take  the  similar  business  from  a  longer  distance  at  a  less  rate,  because  other- 
wise it  might  not  get  it  at  all,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  that  additional  business. 

Q.  The  intermediate  rates  being  fair  and  just  to  the  other  rates? — A.  The  other 
rates  are  a  question  of  commercial  conditions  of  whether  the  railroad  can  secure  the 
haul  or  not. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  is  that  absolutely  necessary  in  very  many  cases? — A.  Yes;  it 
is  in  sparsely  populated  countries  and  where  railroads  have  cost  a  good  deal  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  business  that  that  country  affords.  The  principle  has 
been  very  aptly  illustrated  by  this  sort  of  a  statement:  You  build  your  nouse  on  the 
shore  of  the  Potomac  Oliver  in  a  level  flat  country.  To  get  to  and  from  your  house 
you  drive,  and  you  haul  your  provisions  at  less  cost  than  a  man  who  builds  his  house 
on  a  neighboring  height,  probably  1,000  feet  up,  but  not  very  far  away,  because  he 
prefers  the  view  and  the  elevation  and  surroundings.  Now,  he  has  necessarily  to  pay 
more  in  the  matter  of  cost  of  transportation  up  to  his  house  than  you  have  to  yours 
in  the  valley,  but  it  is  his  choice,  and  if  he  wants  his  house  upon  a  hill  he  pays  the 
penalty  of  having  to  walk  up  to  it  or  be  hauled  up  at  an  increased  cost  of  exertion  or 
of  money,  as  the  case  may  be,  whenever  he  goes  to  it,  as  compared  with  the  man  who 
prefers  to  locate  on  the  level.  A  set  of  men  come  to  a  place  where  there  is  no  water 
competition  at  all  and  they  build  a  town.  Another  set  of  men  build  a  railroad 
through  that  town  to  some  interior  and  elevated  point  beyond  that  has  probably 
cost  twice  as  much  as  if  built  on  the  level  of  a  water  course.  In  addition,  it  costs  a 
large  percentage  more  to  operate  to  the  higher  level,  and  those  who  require  the  mov- 
ing of  the  freight  up  that  height  should  pay  the  increased  cost.  The  people  in  the 
valley  suffer  the  di£»dvantage  of  being  down  in  a  low  flat  country  as  compared  with 
the  man  who  built  up  on  the  height,  but  they  save  in  cost  of  their  transportation. 
The  man  on  the  heignt  Anally  complains  to  the  railroad  that  it  will  haul  cheaper  for 
the  man  in  the  valley,  and  wny  not  for  him  on  the  hill?  The  railroad  says,  simply 
because  it  can  not  afford  it  and  it  is  not  reasonable.  If  the  railroad  had  been  asked 
to  do  these  things  at  exactly  the  same  rate  at  the  banning  and  before  the  railroad 
was  built  it  would  have  said,  *'No,  we  do  not  care  to  build  under  those  conditions. 
We  will  stay  where  we  are  on  the  low  level  and  let  these  people  on  the  hill  do  with- 
out a  railroad. ''  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  thing.  There  are 
exceptions  and  modifications  and  variations  of  that  idea  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  the 
fundamental  idea  of  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  this  difference  between  long  and  short  haul  rates  is 
essential  to  railroad  management? — ^A.  In  certain  localities. 

Q.  It  is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  conditions  of  the  country  through  which 
the  road  runs? — A.  Through  which  the  road  runs,  and  the  water  conditions  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Q.  Germane  to  that  then  comes  the  other  question  as  to  passenger  rates  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  South  passenger  rates 
are  higher  than  in  the  North? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  ascribe  that  to? — A.  Sparse  population;  the  small  amount  of 
business  for  the  passenger  trains. 

Q.  I  believe  in  my  State  they  charge  4  cents  a  mile. — ^A.  That  is  above  the  average 
for  the  South.  Florida  is  one  of  the  nighest.  We  have  none  that  are  as  high  as  4 
cents,  but  all  are  gradually  diminishing.  Our  average  rate  for  the  whole  Southern 
system,  6,000  miles  of  railroad,  was  2J  cents  for  the  last  year. 

Q.  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  and  hear  your 
views  on,  and  that  is  the  complaint  that  is  made  as  to  the  difference  in  the  South  of 
the  rates  for  produce  going  north  and  for  merchandise  coming  south.  On  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  Florida,  and,  I  suppose,  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  going 
north  the  rates  are  considerably  higher  per  100  pounds  than  for  merchandise  coming 
south  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  So  much  difference  is  there 
that  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  great  discrimination  against  our  products  going  north. 
Why  is  that? — A.  For  certain  classes  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  take  fruits  and  vegetables. — A.  Fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  first  place 
must  be  run  at  very  high  speed,  they  are  so  perishable;  and  in  the  next  place  they 
must  have  a  special  class  of  equipment,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  it  there  must  also 
be  hauled  a  large  amount  of  ice  free.  The  rates  include  that.  Trains  must  be 
shorter  on  account  of  high  speed.  We  get  fewer  tons  behind  1  engine  and  in  1  car 
than  we  do  with  other  classes  of  freight.  Then  there  is  a  very  large  item  of  insur- 
ance in  it.  Running  those  articles  at  high  speed  the  bill  of  damages  in  case  of  acci- 
dent is  very  different  from  what  it  is  with  other  classes  of  freight.  All  these  things 
go  to  make  up  the  necessity  for  the  difference  in  rate  per  100  pounds. 
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'^  U  'r^Tf:  jarti:iair  ni  the  «oi 
^jm-y^-^  ,f  •.•u»7  <jt  TirA^^jTse  xt^jst  hciifch'^— A.  Xol    Oa  the 
vv;^.  :tr^  *na(  '.r.at  anrusjcct  ap^c«fi  in  the  opposse  direetiQa. 

<l4^  7  r>»:  fPsaifXjfL  j  -/:  jjarf:  j»32a«:«i  3«.  xtjouj^'ai  think ; 

«« '-  'jt  'r^  ^ch^fT  ^fH^iuigi  T«rr  mn^i  cpcwi  seami*  of  the . 

4^^u.* )   «» V>  vti^  'h^r  prr>f>?ti>  are.     Too  so  into  a  bn^  <teaiict 

^K  5'.r*/.  ^vr  vi^ithfT  h  ie  ?y:nth,  the  to«umee  comior  ooi  ol 

yAT.'jt  'A  *r>;  rrxa|<MR  (^o^aoit  ^iomismUst  ortr 

*0i^x  •rci.z/j.  wt  ym  ^|t»acJon  crjcid  nr*  be  aosvered  in 

<i,  ^.'ikA  T^>n  V^>f!f  fftat^  the  reaaoD  whr  noes  from  the  W«^  to  the  wtwuL  for 
trt'^^.  t^i^  *^  *nLy^\  pfT^Qcte.  are  le»  then  on  prodiKti  in  that  directioo  for 
f\<,^;,*^^;  ^r^anntiAUftiJ — A.  We  need  V*  meet  a  forei^  market.    It " 
^t»%r.  '^/j  *ir«^  pnfwnpi^  <^  the  lontr  and  short  hanl  daose.  as  I  anDoaneed  it. 
rtf^  i^'^fi  <.x.,t-si^o  Uf  Sew  Yofk  is  a  reaeoaable  one  for  the  Nev  Totk 
*/,x.'^0  r,r*sr  all  x\yh  ciimnwtaDoee,  and  if  the  ndbioad  or  the  giain  macLant  ^w  the 
fl%'/r  r/>^rf.arit  in  t^*^  We»(t  can  pot  an  additional  amoont  of  boanes  tfaroi]^  Xew 
Vorir  {t,f  \A'4*^ryi0A  *ir  Hamborg  or  Antweip,  there  ie  no  reaeon  from  the  railroad 
^xtA\itAul  %xA  fnmt  the  ffhippers'  standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  d  Sew  Ycm^ 
r//r,**,ffi0^n,  wbr  the  raten  Khoold  not  be  so  adjoated,  if  poaeible,  as  to  send  thai 
pr*Aru%  niffffBiA.     If,  in  making  the  getkeral  adjostment  as  to  price,  it  is  found  that 
U^,r%t»rfttA  r/irjj«t  Xakf,  \*^i^  than  it«  New  York  rate,  then  the  nolroad  is  amplTdoiii^ 
^^0  fAft  \%\  that  ir^iffral  cr>rribination  to  forward  the  American  i^Mliict  toa'fore^n 
fhiifk*^^  ari^l  th#;  »w  York  consomer  is  not  injured. 

^l  I  U;fi*rv#5  rat^  Uh\av  are  lower  than  th«y  ever  have  been,  are  thev  not? — ^A. 
H'<-ti,  I  /ATI  not  nufiAk  t»\ttififii:sMy  of  the  tnmk-line  rates  at  the  momoit.  talking  the 
y'-sir  jM  a  whol*;,  1  Jiave  no  doubt  they  are  lower. 

(/.  f  fav^  yoti  ha/i  ft«r:amif>n  to  or>n«ifler  the  effect  of  the  development  of  the  grain 
tru/l'-.  ihnm'/U  ^>alvH«t/^n  and  New  Orleans  npon  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic 
ptfrn\>'farfVf — A.  ^>nly  in  a  general  way.  I  luive  not  had  any  persoiud  part  in  that 
H*t*^'uffi.     I  have  U*  wat/:h  it  more  or  leas. 

f.1.  It  liaM  Ijf^en  te)<ti fieri  here  that  it  has  had  a  very  modifying  efiiect  on  the  rates 
Iff /r ft  <^/1iirago  anrl  Ht.  I»ais  to  the  seaboard. — ^A.  Well,  I  have  no  doobt  that  it  has 
ha/l  mrtfiH.    My  own  impresKion  is  that  the  effect  of  it  has  been  moch  exaggerated. 

Cl.  Your  exfjerienr?e  in  the  railroad  btudness  has  been  through  pretty  nearly  all  the 
yurUftm  Hpheres  of  it? — A,  Yes;  substantially  the  whole. 

il.  Uo  voti  lielieve  that  it  is  practicable  for  one  central  authority  to  establish  rates 
for  the  whole  (Jniterl  States?  Suppose  Congress  should  ves  tthe  Interstate  Commerce 
(Ufutut'im'um  with  TK>wer  to  fix  rates  for  the  United  States  at  larae,  do  you  think  it 
wof  j)M  ]Hi  (;ni/rti(:able  for  a  body  of  men  here  in  Washington  to  do  uiat? — ^A.  I  do  not. 
I  Httt  v**Ty  mint  it  would  not;  that  is,  to  do  it  with  any  wisdom.  They  can  issue  a 
military  order  on  any  line,  but  rates  can  not  be  adjusted  arbitrarily. 

tl,  1  rrKran  with  justic^e  to  the  railroads  and  with  justice  to  the  public? — A.  With 
jimtice  U)  the  rail rrjads  and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  it  is  certainly  impracticable. 

il.  Why  is  that? — A.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  laige  a  problem  for  any  five  men 
or  fifty  rnen  U)  handle  the  btisiness  of  making  those  tariff  rates.  It  would  be  impos- 
Mlhle.  Tariffs  are  the  result  of  the  constant  friction  of  commerce.  Now,  nobody  but 
the  |M'(;ple  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  can  do  it  thoroughly.  You  can  not  do  it 
by  any  (M;ntral  power.  If  every  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  owned  by  one  man 
and  he  niUnnpiMl  to  make  one  rate  bureau  that  would  look  after  all  of  his  rates,  he 
would  fail.  He  would  be  compelled  to  subdivide  it  for  each  section  of  the  country, 
or  for  different  rrommodities,  and  for  different  conditions,  and  place  the  responsibility 
for  ea^rh  ^ronp  on  those  to  whom  the  authority  was  delegated.  There  are  railroads 
in  tliiM  country  to-day  that  are  so  laige  that  no  one  man  undertakes  to  make  the 
tariffM.  He  c1(M!S,  in  a  measure,  decide  as  to  whether  alterations  of  the  tariff  shall  or 
mIimII  not  take  placre,  but  as  to  making  it,  he  can  not  do  it. 

Q.  Nriw,  ('/)nceding  it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  is  a  physical  and  moral  impossibility  for 
any  central  authority  here  in  Washington  to  make  tariff  rates  for  the  United  States, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  such  an  authority,  such  a  body,  to  consider 
tlui  (iU(»«tion  of  (jorrecting,  amending,  or  rectifying  rates  that  are  already  established, 
but  which  may  Ixj  sources  of  complaint,  upon  hearing  the  complain tgi? — A.  Oh.  yes; 
that  is  pra(!ticable.  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
pnKluctivti  of  good. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  beet  authority,  the  one  which  can  be  relied  on  to  do 
juHtic4)  Uy  the  public  and  the  individual,  is  the  railroad  itself? — A.  The  railroad  itself, 
witii  absolute  publicity  in  everything  it  does.    That  is,  the  people  who  have  spent 
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their  lives  at  that  bosinees  and  have  grown  up  in  it  know  what  the  real  problem 
before  them  is. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  much  complaint,  at  least,  as  to  the  diversity  of  classification. 
I  understand  that  there  are  three  different  classifications  in  the  United  States.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  central  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  classify  freight  for  the  whole  United  Stated? — A.  No;  scarcely.  But 
I  think  there  ou^ht  to  be  more  uniformity  of  classification  than  there  is. 

Q.  You  think  it  practicable? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  done  for  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  probably,  and  with  reference  to  the  different  conditions 
in  those  sections.  I  do  not  think  a  uniform  classification  for  the  United  States  would 
be  just  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  railroads,  because  classification  at  last  is  a  means 
of  making  rates,  you  know.    That  is  all. 

Q.  What  may  be  said  to  be  the  general  rule  underlying  the  making  of  classifica- 
tions?— A.  It  is  simply  a  means  of  classifying  several  suti^es  into  one  group,  so  that 
in  naming  a  rate  you  are  not  naming  a  seiMuate  rate  on  every  comm^it^,  but  you 
are  naming  a  rate  upon  a  group  of  commodities  for  purposes  of  convemence;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Some  railroads  will  have  a  great  deal  of  one  particular  group  to  deal  with  in 
transportation;  others  will  have  very  littie  of  that  particular  group.  Does  the  fact 
of  havine  more  or  less  of  that  particular  group  exert  an  influence  in  its  classification, 
as  to  its  being  class  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5? — A.  Not  so  much  in  its  classification,  because  that 
would  be  governed  more  by  the  question  of  the  rate;  but  classification  would  enter 
into  it,  of  course. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  where  you  have  a  very  laige  amount  of  a  partic- 
ular product  which  is  handled  by  a  particular  road,  that  that  necessitates  that  road 
makmg  a  different  classification  for  that  particular  product  than  is  made  by  another 
road  wnich  has  ver^  little  of  that  particular  product  to  handle? — A.  Well,  it  mieht 
be  necessary  or  it  might  not.  The  practical  effect  of  that  would  be  this:  If  a  road  has 
a  very  small  amount  of  it,  they  do  not  care  very  much  about  it  and  do  not  want  to 
be  bothered  with  it  as  an  exceptional  thing,  and  they  simply  place  it  in  some  general 
classification,  because  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cut  any  figure.  These  questions 
arise  frequently  when  new  developments  take  place  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
country.  In  a  State  very  near  you,  Alabama,  beiore  there  was  a  ton  of  pig  iron  made 
there,  the  probability  is  that  if  you  had  looked  at  the  tariffs,  you  would  have  seen 

gig  iron  in  some  class.  Of  course,  there  was  very  little  of  it  to  move.  If  somebody 
ad  shipped  10  tons  of  it  for  some  particular  need  in  manufacturing,  it  did  not  cut 
any  figure;  but  the  moment  the  blast  furnaces  were  established,  it  l^came  a  special 
product  for  that  country.  It  could  not  go  imder  a  general  class,  and  the  question 
became  what  should  be  the  necessity  in  the  way  of  rates  to  put  that  pig  fron  into  the 
markets  of  the  world.  That  probably  required  several  adjustments,  and  finally  it 
did  not  take  the  form  of  classification  at  all.  They  simply  made  what  they  call  a 
commodity  rate  and  said,  pig  iron  so  and  so,  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  that  class. 
That  is  a  system  of  evolution.  I  am  not  speaking  with  knowl^ge,  of  course,  as  to 
Alabama  iron.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Alabama  tariff  and  had  never  seen  one 
at  that  time,  but  that  is  probably  what  occurred.  There  was  an  evolution  there  work- 
ing out  by  reason  of  a  new  industry  and  a  very  large  one,  which  compelled  the  giv- 
ing of  a  new  rate  on  pig  iron.  For  such  reason,  you  can  not  make  your  classifications 
amolutely  uniform.  You  may  open  a  mine  of  a  particular  mineral  that  has  never 
been  known  in  that  section  of  the  country  before;  it  is  a  new  development  and  if  you 
turn  to  the  tariff  sheet  of  the  road,  that  mineral  may  not  be  mentioned  at  all,  or  it 
may  be  just  arbitrarily  placed  in  some  classification,  fixing  a  rate  for  it  that  would  be 
absolutely  prohibitory  m  moving  it.  Then  the  railroad  man  must  take  up  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  it  can  ^o  and  at  what  price,  and  to  what  extent  he  can  lower  the  rate 
by  changing  the  classification  or  by  making  a  commodity  rate,  in  order  to  start 
shipmente. 

Q.  In  making  the  classification  in  tariff  rates,  do  the  railroads,  as  a  rule,  follow  the 
practice  of  imposing  all  the  traffic  will  beat? — A.  They  probably  did  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

Q.  Do  they  continue  to  do  it? — ^A.  It  is  now  done  by  a  general  whittling  away  of 
rates  under  constantly  changing  conditions.  The  thing  has  settled  itself  down  to 
commercial  conditions  covering  everything.  The  real  problem  of  the  railroad  man- 
ager in  rates  is  to  meet  new  conditions  and  prevent  making  violent  disturbances;  I 
mean,  if  he  is  pursuing  a  legitimate  business. 

Q.  You  reco^ze  the  fact  that  there  is  a  steady  trend  toward  consolidation  of  rail- 
road interests  in  this  country? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  it  is  rapid? — A.  Very  rapid  of  late. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  that  on  rates,  do  you  think? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
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will  have  any  material  effect  on  rates,  unless  it  retards  the  ratio  of  diminiition  in 
rates.     It  may  do  that  to  some  extent. 

Q-  The  tendency  undonbtedly  is  to  do  away  with  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Welly  if  competition  is  done  away  with,  then  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  will 
not  longer  exist? — A.  Well,  I  sa^  it  may  retard  that  process  of  reductions,  but  part 
of  the  reduction  of  rates  which  is  going  on  constantly  in  this  country  is  the  result  of 
commercial  conditions,  of  getting  more  products  to  market  all  the  time,  and  that 
of  itself  is  putting  down  the  average  rates,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  competition? — A.  Without  reference  to  competition. 
Now,  added  to  that  is,  of  course,  this  irreeular  ille^  action  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  where  one  man  comes  in  and  m&es  a  private  agreement  with  the  shipper. 
The  other  rr>ad  finds  it  out  and  thinks  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  do  the  same  thinp, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  have  a  lower  published  rate  than  you  had  before. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  consolidations  that  have  taken  place  already  have  increased 
rates.  The  steadiest  rates  in  America  to-da^,  where  the  interstate-commerce  law  is 
more  rigorously  observed  in  respect  to  fighting  secret  rates,  is  in  the  place  where  the 
conf^ilidations  nave  taken  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  this  consolidation  continues  will  it  not  be  necessary, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
more  power,  and  will  not  the  r^ulation  of  rates  by  l^islatures  be  more  nece«eary 
than  it  has  been  hitherto? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  railroads  will  take  care  of  the  public  without  that  interference? — 
A.  Yes;  I  go  further  than  that.  I  think,  if  by  any  means,  by  consolidation  or  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  you  can  do  away  with  secret  rates,  the  complaints  upon  the 
part  of  the  public  will  almost  entirely  disappear  simultaneously.  I  think  there  are 
numerous  illustrations  of  that  tendency  in  support  of  that  statement. 

Q.  Well,  suppose,  with  competition  entirely  dooe  away  i*'ith  and  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  all  tne  railroads  or  any  other  corporations  to  make  everything  they  can  for 
their  stockholders,  the  rates  become  burdensome  to  the  public — ^they  nave  been  so 
in  some  instances — is  there  any  way  out  of  that  but  by  this  governmental  interferenct* 
that  I  have  suggested? — A.  Well,  I  should  go  back  of  what  you  say.  It  all  depends 
upon  what  you  mean  by  ** burdensome  to  the  public."  Now,  admitting  your  premi- 
ses for  the  present,  I  should  have  to  answer  but  one  way:  If  these  rates  did  become 
burdensome  in  the  true  sense,  or  if  these  railroads  were  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  that  condition  of  affairs  and  squeeze  a  lot  of  people  out  of  business  and  all  that,  I 
think  there  should  be  some  regulation,  because  no  one  recognizes  more  than  I  do 
that  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public  corporation.  It  ought  to  have  some  regulation,  but 
I  think  the  best  regulation  of  any  business  that  is  intended  to  serve  the  public  is  that 
it  should  be  absolutely  free  from  concealment.  You  will  not  have  such  abuses  if 
everything  that  any  railroad  officer  does  is  known.  The  corporation  could  not  sus- 
tain itself.  But  as  to  burdensomeness  of  freight  rates,  those  rates  in  this  country  now 
are  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Therefore  you  can  not  consider  that 
the  general  level  of  rates  in  this  country  is  unreasonable  or  burdensome.  Now,  we 
know  that  where  consolidations  have  taken  place  rates  have  not  been  raised.  The 
Southern  Railway  Company  is  probably  as  ^ood  an  illustration  of  consolidation  as 
exists  in  this  or  any  otner  country.  What  is  now  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
was,  five  or  six  vears  ago,  something  like  35  or  36  corporations.  The  rates  have  not 
been  raised.  The  facilities  I  think  every  man  who  knows  that  country  knows  have 
been  very  lately  increased.  The  properties  are  in  better  condition.  Therefore  I 
do  not  think  the  condition  that  you  suggest  will  arise  at  all,  and  I  think  the  logic  of 
past  events  goes  to  show  it.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the  shipper  pays,  provided  it  is 
not  exorbitant,  of  course,  and  does  not  keep  him  out  of  the  markets,  as  it  is  that  the 
rates  are  so  adjusted  that  no  one  has  a  better  rate  than  another,  and  that  no  other 
community  or  locality  that  furnishes  the  same  product  has  a  relative  advantage.  If 
you  will  get  the  discriminations  out  of  the  way,  I  therefore  say  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  problem  of  governmental  supervision  of  railroads  will  disappear.  You 
have  two  prominent  illustrations  of  that  to-day  in  this  country,  and  I  had  occasion 
to  say  this  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  theV  assented  to  my  two 
illuHtrations  at  that  time.  I  said  to  them,  and  I  venture  the  statement  to  you,  that 
there  are  two  sections  of  the  country  now  from  which  there  are  fewer  complaints 
than  any  others,  namely,  New  England  and  those  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  nvers.  They  all  assented  and  said,  "Yes,  that  is 
true."  The  reason  for  that  is  that  in  those  two  sections  secret  rates  have  largely 
disappeared. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  you  not,  since  your  consolidation  there,  materially 
lowered  rates? — A.  No,  it  has  not  materially  lowered  them,  because  we  found  those 
several  properties  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  unable  to  earn  anything  to  pay  interest, 
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and  not  a  single  one  of  them  keeping  up  the  properties  over  which  theee  people  had 
to  ride  or  do  Dusiness.  Now,  that  was  not  a  condition  from  which  to  lower  rates  at 
that  time.  The  Southern  has  heen  in  operation  5  years.  Durine  that  time  the 
avera^  rates  obtained  have  decreased  about  7  percent,  notwithstanding  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hatch  ford.)  Referring  to  the  subject  of  governmental  ownership  and 
oi>eration,  what,  in  vour  opinion,  would  be  the  result  of  that?  Would  it  prevent  dis- 
crimination?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  see,  if  the  roads  were  honestly  managed  by  the 
Government,  why  should  they  discriminate.  It  would  not  do  away  with  chai^g^  of 
discrimination;  it  would  not  do  away  with  this  community  and  this  State  petitioning 
the  Government  that  another  community  and  another  State  had  an  advantage. 
That  relative  adjustment  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country  would  be  a 
very  serious  proolem  unless  the  strong  voice  of  the  Government  said,  '*  Those  are 
the  rates  and  they  will  not  be  changed.'' .  If  you  get,  so  to  speak,  an  imperial  sort  of 
government  of  the  railroads,  under  governmental  ownership,  it  might  say  arbitrarily 
what  should  be  charged.    That  is  what  they  do  in  Germany. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  under  such  management  and  operation  the  railroads  of 
the  country  might  be  managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wnole  people,  or  more  so 
than  they  are  to-dav? — A.  You  mean  by  governmental  ownership? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  No.' 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  it? — A.  No;  my  opinion  is— of  course  it  is  simply  an  opin- 
ion— that  you  would  find  a  rigidity  that  would  prevent  the  rapid  improvement  in 
transportation  facilities  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  present  prevailing  rates  in  this  country  when  you  say 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  worla?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  short-haul  rates  in 
this  country  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not? — A.  No,  it  is  not  We  may  have  some  short-haul  rates  that  are  as 
high  as  anywhere,  where  the  roads  are  doing  a  very  small  amount  of  business.  If 
you  will  analyze  it  you  will  probably  find  a  very  small  amount  of  business  hauled 
on  such  roads  at  a  very  high  rate,  in  comparison  with  larger  amounts  moved  by  the 
long  haul.  But  the  average  freight  rates  in  America  are  the  cheapest  of  any  impor- 
tant civilized  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  Is  it  not  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  long  hauls  give  an  opportunity  for 
cheaper  rates,  and  are  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere? — A.  That  is  one  reason 
they  are  more  prevalent.  Undoubtedly  the  long  hauls  of  the  American  roads  are 
one  element  that  has  enabled  them  to  make  these  cheaper  rates;  our  long  distances 
have  been  a  large  element  in  that  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  looked  into  the  governmental  ownership  in  Geiv 
many,  for  instance? — A.  In  a  measure,  yes.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  been  a  close 
student,  but  I  have  watched  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  the  German  Empire? — A.  I  do 
not  Certainly  when  you  travel  over  the  German  railroads  you  do  not  get  anything 
like  the  promptness,  or  the  eflftciency,  or  the  courtesy,  or  the  luxury  that  you  do  in 
America;  and  as  for  the  prompt  movement  of  freight,  why  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  It  frequently  takes  longer  to  ^t  a  ton  of  freight  across  the  German 
Empire  than  it  would  from  here  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke. |  Do  you  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the 
management  of  railroads  would  be  an  evil  greater  than  most  of  the  evils  from  which 
the  public  suffers  now? — A.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  evil. 

Q.  You  have  testified  in  regard  to  discriminations  being  practiced  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  That  is  true  on  your  system,  as  I  understand,  as  well  as  on  others? — A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  we  are  discriminating.  The  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  our 
Southern  ofiiicers  strictly  that  we  make  no  secret  concessions  to  anvbody.  If  anyone 
wants  to  ship  over  the  Southern  Railway  he  must  ship  at  the  published  tariff,  and 
we  have  loet  some  business  by  that,  but  we  find  by  experience  that  in  the  end  we 
get  that  business  back. 

Q.  Is  there  no  discrimination  through  the  mediumship  of  commodity  tariffs? — A. 
No;  l)ecause  the  commodity  tariff  is  open  to  anybody.  If  we  make  a  commodity 
tariff  it  is  for  anybo<ly  who  ships  that  commodity,  not  for  any  single  individual. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  carry  pig  iron  or  a  highly  finished  product  at  the 
same  rate? — A.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  a  discrimination  to  charge  more  for  a  piece  of  fin- 
ished steel  than  it  is  for  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 

Q.  You  misunderstood  me.  Do  you  charge  the  same  rate  to  any  individual  for  the 
same  article? — A.  Yes;  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions,  from  the  same  point 
of  origin  to  the  same  point  of  destination. 

Q.  It  applies  to  the  petroleum  industry  as  well  as  any  other? — A.  It  applies  to 
everything. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  is  on  other  roads  in  the  South? — A.  Well,  the 
a  rale  in  the  South  are  very  uniformly  maintained  now,  and  that  is  ascribable  to  the 
fact  that  a  condition  of  confidence  has  grown  up  there  which  has  done  &i^ay  ^znost 
entirely  with  the  discriminations  between  individuals.  The  shippers  do  not  expect 
that  other  shippers  are  setting  an  advantage,  and  therefore  they  do  not  complain  and 
do  not  apply  for  such  advantages.  This  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  brin^  SLDout.  It 
did  not  exist  5  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  not  preferences  given  to  a  large  shipper  through  the  mediumship  of 
his  making  some  preparations  for  handling  his  gpods  or  for  receiving  or  storing 
them? — A.  None  out  oi  the  road;  no.  If  a  man  builds  his  own  warehouse  alongside 
of  the  track  we  do  not  give  him  any  less  rate  by  reason  of  that.  If  it  ^uulltates  his 
business  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  it,  but  we  do  not  give  him  anything  off  the  rate  for  it. 

Q.  And  you  give  every  other  shipper  and  any  other  shipper  the  same  rate? — ^A. 
The  same  rate  precisely.  The  only  mstincfion  as  to  the  amount  of  his  businesB  is, 
that  there  is  a  carload  rate  on  some  things  and  a  less  than  carload  rate,  and  if  he 
ships  100  carloads  he  pays  the  same  per  car  as  if  he  ships  1 ;  and  the  tariff  sfaovra  the 
difference  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload;  it  is  all  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  posted,  and  he  can  inform  himself  as  to  what  it  is. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  any  larae  company,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for 
instance,  any  advantage  in  getting  the  business  of  the  people  along  the  line  of  yoar 
road  over  any  other  company? — A.  No,  unless  they  have  superior  lulvantages  -within 
their  own  business;  none  so  far  as  the  railroad  company  furnishes  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Are  the  rates  charged  for  hauling  those  tank  cars  the 
same  as  are  charged  for  hauling  like  cars  for  anybDdy  else? — A.  Yes.  If  a  man  owns 
his  car,  under  the  present  car  mileage  system,  we  pay  him  the  established  rate  of 
mileage  on  his  car;  but  we  do  that  for  any  man  wno  furnishes  his  car.  I  should 
like  to  see  that  done  awav  with,  but  we  can  not  do  it.  The  cars  are  there  and  every- 
body takes  them  and  takes  them  at  the  established  rate.  We  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  or  go  without  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  the  different  discriminations  to  which  you  alluded 
before  do  not  exist  in  the  South,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  say 
positively  they  do  not  exist  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  and  they  do  not  exist  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  the  South. 

Q.  But  you  do  believe  that  they  do  exist? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think  there  are  some,  but  I 
think  they  are  very  small  in  the  South  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloey.)  On  the  subject  of  x>ooling  contracts — ^legalizing  them — it 
has  been  proposed  and  ux^ed  in  Congress  that  the  provision  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  innibiting  the  pooling  of  traffic  and  profits  by  railroads  be  done  away 
with,  and  that  such  contracts  be  legalized.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  on  the  question  of  discrimination  that  we  have  just  heard  so  much  of? — A.  I 
think  it  would  tend  to  diminish  it;  that  it  would  necessarily  do  away  with  it  I  do 
not  believe. 

Q.  There  are  several  propositions  in  different  forms.  Among  them  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  more  favor  than  others,  and  that  is  that  power  should  be 
given  to  the  railroads  to  make  such  contracts  as  they  please  concerning  their  traffic 
and  profits,  but  that  it  should  be  subject  to  supervision  by  some  constituted  authority, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  suggested,  to  approve  of  such 
contracts  or  disapprove  of  them.  Have  you  thought  anything  on  that  subject? — A. 
Yes;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  that?— A.  I  think  that  if  the  legalizing  of  pools  is  to  be 
done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  some  power  or  authority  to  decide  whether 
such  pool  would  result  in  excessive  or  unreasonable  rates.  I  should  be  entirely  will- 
ing to  have  that  done  so  far  as  the  pool  contract  and  the  pooled  traffic  was  concerned. 

Q.  \  ou  think,  then,  if  that  were  permitted,  that  there  would  immediately  be  a 
perceptible  cessation  of  this  abuse  of  discrimination? — A.  I  think  so.  In  certain 
localities  it  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  effect  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  through  rates  com- 
pared with  the  present? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  them  materially.  It 
might  affect  them  in  trunk-line  territory  to  some  extent,  in  respect  to  the  very  low 
rates  that  have  obtained  there  of  late;  out  as  to  the  average  of  those  rates  I  do  not 
think  it  would  affect  them  materially.  At  all  events,  that  would  place  it  wher3,  if 
it  did  affect  them,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  annul  the  contract  at 
once,  and  that  would  be  a  protection  against  any  undue  increase  of  those  rates. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  your  railroads  by  the  States?  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  regarding  that? 
Do  you  find  that  it  is  oppressve? — A.  No;  I  have  no  suggestions.  The  taxation  is 
very  high. 
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Q.  Generally  is  oppreesdve? — ^A.  In  some  cases  it  is  oppressive. 
Q.   (By  Representative  Livingston.)  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  it,  is  there,  where 
you  run  through  the  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  has  been  devised. 
Q.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  they  have  a  railroad  commission? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  have  no  trouble  with  them? — A.  I  can  not  say  that. 
Q.  No  serious  trouble  over  the  question  of  discrimination? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
w^e  do.    We  do  not  have  any  trouble  on  the  score  of  discrimination  anyhow.     We 
have  almost  ceased  to  have  discriminations  in  the  South. 

Q.  If  you  were  discriminating A.   (Interrupting.)  We  would  hear  from  it;  we 

ought  to. 

Q.  These  State  commissions  would  interfere? — A.  If  we  were  discriminating 
between  individuals  under  like  conditions  we  ousht  to  correct  it  or  pay  the  penalty. 
As  common  carriers  we  have  no  right  to  do  it  and  we  endeavor  not  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  the  same  apply  to  localitieel? — A.  Yes.  But  I  said 
individuals  in  that  case  for  this  reason,  that  1  have  never  seen  two  communities  yet 
that  had  a  question  up  between  them  that  did  not  feel  that  they  were  discriminated 
against.  Not  that  thev  intend  to  be  unjust  about  it,  but  charges  of  discrimination 
between  localities  involve  so  thoroughly  the  question  of  like  or  unlike  conditions  that 
no  two  men  look  at  it  alike.  If  two  men  are  shipping  goods  from  A  to  B  those  con- 
ditions are  exactiy  alike  and  there  is  no  room  for  disagreement  on  conditions.  But 
it  is  very  much  more  difficult — ^the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  United  States 
to-day — to  adjust  the  rates  between  communities. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  a  ton  of  freight  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Salt  Lake 
Cit^  or  to  the  Pacific  slope  will  be  shipped  at  a  nreat  deal  less  than  tne  same  ton  of 
Ireisbt  shipped  from  Denver  to  the  Pacinc  coast,  r^ow,  the  illustration  that  you  make 
with  reference  to  elevation,  etc.,  hardly  applies  in  that  case.  The  distance  from  Chi- 
cago is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  miles  loneer  than  it  is  from  Denver.  I  should 
like  to  have  you  explain. — A.  Well,  I  should  nesitate  to  take  up  in  detail  a  case  of 
that  kind  in  a  country  where  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rate  conditions.  Personally 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  or  that  section  of  the  countrv  and 
the  rates  that  apply  to  it,  and  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  into  it,  and  therefore  I 
should  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  with  r^ard  to  a  specific  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  only  referrSi  to  that  for  illustration. — A.  Well,  where  the  conditions  are  not 
essentially  different  I  think  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law  ought  to  apply.  That  is,  I  do  not  think  a  railroad  ought  to  arbitrarily  charge 
more  for  a  short  distance. 

Q.  Do  yoji  know  of  any  good  reason  why  a  ton  of  freight  from  a  given  point  in  the 
West,  Chicago  for  instance,  that  is  being  shipped  for  export  purposes,  should  be 
hauled  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  a  less  price  than  a  ton  of  the  same  freight  that  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes? — ^A.  In  New  York? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  I  can  conceive  that  it  can  be  very  reasonable  and  very  just  to  the 
community  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  might  resolve  itself  into  a  question  as  to  whether  that  ton  of 
freight  went  abroad  at  all.  Suppose  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on  that  ton 
of  freight  for  New  York  consumption  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  rate;  that  is,  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  carrier  for  transporting  it  there.  That  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  that  rate  being  in  existence.  Now.  suppose  the  price  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity  at  Antwerp  is  such  that  the  man  wno  nas  that  ton  of  freif^ht  at 
Chicago  can  not  sell  it  at  Antwerp  unless  he  can  get  something  off  the  ocean  freight 
and  get  a  little  off  from  the  railroad  freight,  and  tnen  he  gets  his  own  profit  down  to 
a  mere  bagatelle  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  business  in  Antwerp.  The  combina- 
tion of  rauroad  rate  to  New  York  and  ocean  rate  to  Antwerp  thus  made  is  such  that 
he  can  sell  that  ton  of  freight  in  Antwerp.  Now,  suppose  on  that  ton  of  freight  it  has 
been  necessary  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  name  a  less  rate  than  was  named  the 
same  day  on  a  similar  ton  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  New  York  con- 
sumption. The  New  York  man  is  not  injured,  because  he  has  been  paying  a  reason- 
able rate.  It  does  not  ^ect  anyone  else  in  America  except  that  New  i  ork  consumer. 
The  article  is  going  to  Antwerp.  This  condition  is  a  market  condition  entirely. 
Nobody  has  been  injured.  The  man  who  shipped  it  has  been  benefited,  because  he 
has  been  able  to  market  a  ton  of  freight  that  ne  could  not  otherwise  market,  there 
beine  no  market  for  it  in  this  country  at  the  moment,  assuming  that  this  market  is 
supplied.  The  railroad  is  benefited  to  a  very  limited  extent  pro&bly.  It  may  make 
a  very  little,  and  it  could  not  have  hauled  that  freight  except  at  the  reduced  rate, 
but  it  is  willing  to  do  that  in  order  to  get  the  additional  ton  of  freight,  and  besides 
it  aids  in  putting  the  American  merchant  or  farmer  into  a  market  that  tiiey  would 
not  otherwise  reach.  Now,  under  all  these  circumstances  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  unreasonable  in  taking  that  ton  of  freight  at  a  less  rate  than  they  would 
take  it  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
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Q.  I  take  it  that  the  coet  of  transportation  is  measured  hy  the  valae  of  the  article 
after  it  reaches  its  destination? — A.  That  is  one  element. 

Q.  That  is  the  main  element,  is  it  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  both  cases,  both  for  foreign  and  domestic  consumption,  is  not  that  the  main 
element? — A.  The  main  element  deciding  whether  it  would  go  or  not? 

Q.  No;  in  determining  the  cost  of  transportation. — A.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
determining  the  cost  of  transportation,  because  the  coet  of  transportation  is  fixed 
regardless  of  it;  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  the  same  if  you  doubled  tliat 
rate. 

Q.  (By  Repre(>entative  Livincwton.)  Suppose  you  hauled  that  ton  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  charged  nothing  for  it;  is  anybody  hurt? — A.  Yes;  the 
railroad  is  hurt. 

Q.  Anybody  outside  of  the  railroad? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  should  think  the  rail- 
roa<l  would  have  the  entire  burden  in  that  case  unless  the  shipper  agreed  to  give  up 
his  ton  of  freight  as  well.     He  might  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  To  ^o  back  to  this  question  of  the  taxation  of  railways 
by  the  States,  can  you  state  what  is  the  basis  of  the  State  taxation  of  railways,  as  htr 
as  the  Southern  road  is  concerned,  or  whether  there  is  any  particular  system  that  is 
practice*!  by  all  the  States,  or  whether  they  differ  among  themselves? — A.  They 
differ  more  or  less.  In  general  terms,  it  is  based  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
properties.  The  properties  are  valued  by  some  constituted  board,  usually  at  the  rate 
of  so  much  per  mile,  and  then  the  taxation  rate  is  applied.  Now,  that  system  of 
asHessment  of  valuation  differs  in  almost  every  State. 

Q.  In  some  you  think  it  is  too  high? — A.  Oh,  in  some  it  is  entirely  too  high. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  the  property  divided  into  real  estate  and 
rolling  stock? — A.  It  is  divided  into  the  roadbed  and  the  personal  moving  property. 
Those  are  the  two  classes;  that  is,  the  roadbed,  depots,  etc.,  are  in  one  cli^  and  the 
rolling  stock  and  moving  property  in  another.     That  is  the  general  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C  J.  Harris.)  The  tax  is  b}^  the  mile? — A.  By  the  mile  usually.  The 
valuation  of  the  road  in  different  sections  is  valued  per  mile.  They  take  up  one  sec- 
tion of  the  road  and  usually  that  follows  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  old  chartered 
corporations,  even  if  they  nave  been  consolidated  into  combinations.  This  plan  is 
usually  adheriHi  to  because  it  has  become  a  habit  or  custom  coming  down  from  the 
old  times. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  of  any  service  at  all? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  In  what  rcHpect? — A.  Well,  they  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  respect  of 
publicity  of  rates  and  action;  they  have  accomplisned  a  gooddeal  in  the  way  of  S3rs- 
tematization  of  accounting  and  records,  so  that  the  work  of  all  the  railroads  can  be 
very  much  more  intelligently  examined;  and  then  they  have  accomplished  some 
good  by  their  prosecution  oi  people  who  are  violating  the  law.  They  have  not 
done  a  great  deal  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  be  empowered  to  enforce  their 
decrees  on  questions  of  discriminations  and  unjust  tariffs? — A.  On  discriminations 
between  individuals,  yes;  as  to  tariffs,  no. 

Q.  The  original  intention  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  I  believe,  so  far  as  the 
public  understood  it,  was  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  the 
power  to  determine  that  a  thing  was  contrary  to  law  and  that  that  would  be  observed 
until  set  aside  by  some  superior  judicial  authority? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
opinion  was.  I  was  very  actively  engaged  in  railroad  traffic  at  that  time,  but  I  must 
say  I  never  thought  so,  in  respect  to  rates  or  tariffs. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  them  powder  to  see  that  their 
decrees  are  obwerveii  and  their  findings  followed  until  an  appellate  court  sets  aside 
their  de^asion? — A.  No;  I  think  if  there  is  a  controversy  on  tnat  question  it  ought  to 
go  to  court  for  decision. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Congress  to  say:  **You  are  simply  an  advisory 
body,"  or  to  give  them  the  power  to  see  that  their  findings  are  put  into  effect  until 
some  appellate  jwwer  sets  them  aside? — A.  What  is  to  protect  tne  railroads?  Sup- 
pose the  court  should  finally  decide  that  the  rate  was  not  unjust  or  unreasonable? 
The  question  of  discrimination  is  different  from  the  question  of  an  unjust  rate.  A 
discrimination  is  a  distinct  offense  under  the  law,  and  should  be  followed  by  punish- 
ment. I  have  no  objection  to  the  commission  being  given  any  power  you  please  for 
8U(!h  jmnishment,  but  when  it  comes  to  deciding  a  question  as  to  whether  a  certain 
raU^  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  unless  that  tribunal  is  constituted  as  a  court,  with 
all  the  responsibilities  of  a  court,  instead  of  a  commission,  with  its  decisiont  subject 
to  appeal  to  higher  courts — in  fact,  put  on  the  same  footing  of  permanency  as  a  United 
States  court — I  do  not  think  that  tney  ought  to  have  such  authority.    Suppose  that 
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question  is  finally  carried  to  coort,  and  it  is  decided  by  the  courts  of  highest  juris- 
diction that  the  rate  which  was  reduced  was  a  reasonable  rate,  what  becomes  of 
the  railroad  and  its  revenue  in  the  meantime?  It  hajs  suffered  during  the  trials  an 
unreasonable  reduction  of  its  rates,  and  these  trials  may  occupy  2  or  3  years. 

Q.  That  argument  may  be  answered  by  lust  shifting  positions.  I  do  not  know  as 
it  is  an  answer,  but  it  is  one  of  the  cases  where  somebody  has  to  suffer,  and  suppose 
the  court  itself  sustained  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission's  finding? — A.  Then 
the  shipper  can  collect  from  the  railroad  companj^. 

Q.  Four  or  5  years  after  the  thing  has  transpired. — A.  Damages  are  usually  col- 
lected only  at  the  end  of  lawsuits,  are  they  not? 

Q.  In  each  case  the  matter  is  generally  so  small  individual  people  are  not  disposed 
to  go  into  lawsuits? — A.  That  is  one  of  tne  necessities  of  business  you  can  not  under- 
take to  provide  for  by  statute.  If  a  man  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  debt  is 
not  going  to  take  the  trouble  to  collect  it,  it  is  no  reason  why  I  should  pay  to  him 
what  is  not  due  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  safe  while  he  sues.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  follow. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  matter  of  discrimination,  which  you  say  is  a  violation  of 
law — not  a  question  of  judgment,  but  simply  a  question  of  fact — do  these  corporations 
discriminate  or  not  between  individuals?  Would  you  give  them  the  power  in  that 
case  to  enforce  their  decision? — A.  Yes;  I  should  have  no  objection  to  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  any  railroad  company  should  be  in  a  position  to  discriminate  between 
individuals  at  any  time  or  for  any  length  of  time,  out  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  common  law  as  to  whether  their  charges  are  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable, and  if  you  constitute  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a  court,  with 
all  a  court's  powers  and  limitations  and  with  life  members,  or  constitute  it  as  the 
£nglish  commission  is,  I  have  no  objection  to  submitting  that  question  of  reasonable 
rates  to  such  a  United  States  court  especially  constituted  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  What  is  there  about  a  court  that  gives  it  any  more  ability  to  determine  rates — 
an  ordinary  United  States  district  judge  sitting  as  a  circuit  judee  in  determining 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not? — A.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  trained  iurist. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  met  must  be  determined  by  information 
that  covers  a  multitude  of  subjects,  whether  a  rate  is  unreasonable  or  reasonable,  and 
in  my  mind  a  railroad  man  is  the  onlv  man  who  can  settle  it,  an  experienced  railroad 
man.  Our  judges  are  not  appointed  because  of  a  knowledge  of  railroad  matters.  I 
am  surprised  that  you  will  let  a  judge  decide  it  when  you  will  not  let  a  railroad  com- 
mission decide  it,  a  commission  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  men  familiar  with  the 
subject.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  aivue  the  subiect. — A.  I  will  not  prolong  the  discussion. 
I  think  there  is  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  two  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  have  been  railroading  in  the  South  a  long  time. 
We  have  in  North  Carolina  and  other  States  samples  of  railroads  owned  and  nm  by 
the  State — government  ownership.  As  a  railroad  manager,  will  you  tell  us  what  hais 
been  the  result  of  such  ownership  of  railroadEt? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  but  one  case  of  railroad  run  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  think 
there  was  another  in  former  years,  but  I  do  not  think  it  wajs  successful,  and  certainly 
the  one  run  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  now  is  not  successful. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  running  of 
the  Georgia  State  Railroad  for  a  long  time--30  or  40  years? — A.  It  has  not  been  run 
by  the  State  within  my  recollection.  Twenty  or  25  years  ago  the  State  leased  it.  It 
was  leased  to  Joe  Brown  and  his  associates  first.  I  did  not  know  much  about  rail- 
roading in  the  days  when  the  State  ran  that  road.  After  running  it  they  leased  it; 
they  preferred  to  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  I  wajs  going  to  su^;est  that  if  you  knew  the  history  of  that  it  would  answer  the 
question. — A.  I  do  not  Know  the  specific  history.  I  know  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  run  bv  the  State  for  a  number  of  years.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  owns 
another  railroad  to-day  that  is  leased  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern, 
owned  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati? — A.  Yes,  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  What  success  did  Cincinnati  have? — A.  Very  bad  success  running  it  themselves. 
It  built  it  through  a  board  of  trustees,  and  then  attempted  to  run  it  for  a  little  while; 
then  some  orgmization  of  some  sort  other  than  the  trustees  was  formed,  and  then  it 
was  leased.  Those  people  who  leased  it  have  been  paying  the  bill  ever  since.  I 
happen,  unfortunately,  to  be  one  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  think  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  owned 
and  constructed  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  or  a  rather  poor  investment  anyhow? — A. 
The  fac;t  is  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money;  they  built  an  enormously  expensive  road,  and 
it  is  now  getting  up  to  the  point  for  the  first  time  where,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  cost,  it  will  pay  its  way;  but  for  nearly  2S  years  it  has  not  been  making  the 
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Q.  Well,  that  is  the  law  now? — A.  I  know  it  is  the  law  now.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  enforcement  of  that  law,  and  any  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that,  should  be  taken. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  sumested  here  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  railroaomspectors — as  it  provides  for  bank  inspectors  for  national 
banks — whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go  at  any  time  and  examine  the  records  of  rail- 
roads for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  comply  with  the  law  or  whether 
they  violate  the  law  in  their  rates.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  feasible? — A.  It 
would  do  some  good  in  reaching  results,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that  plan.  I 
have  said  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  one  occasion,  that  I  should  be 
perfectly  willing  to  have  all  of  the  traffic  business  of  the  Southern  inspected  by 
licensed  inspectors.  These  inspectors  should  be  men  who  would  not  reveal  what 
they  saw  in  the  books  of  any  company  to  a  competitor.  These  inspectors  must  be 
subject  to  the  law  and  must  be  men  of  character,  and  the  books  must  be  examined 
just  as  banks  are  examined,  and  the  railroad  companies  must  feel  that  there  would 
be  ordinary  business  respect  shown  as  to  what  is  the  private  part  of  their  business. 
Now,  the  difficulty  about  it  would  be  to  devise  by  statute  a  means  of  avoiding  viola- 
tions of  law.  This  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  not  only  in  transportation 
law,  but  in  criminal  law  or  any  other.  Now,  suppose  you  have  an  inspector  and  he 
goes  into  a  railroad  office  to  inspect;  he  sees  whatever  is  there.  Of  course  he  does 
not  see  what  is  not  there.  Suppose  that  particular  railroad,  if  it  is  determined  to 
violate  the  law,  has  an  understanding,  not  recorded  on  the  books,  with  some  large 
shipper  that  in  12, 18,  or  24  months  hence,  it  will  take  this  question  up  with  him  and 
make  settlement.  The  inspector  does  not  detect  that.  Of  course,  in  time  he  may 
get  around  to  the  point  of  it  after  there  is  a  payment  made  to  that  shipper.  The 
mspector  will  then  see  that  something  of  the  kmd  has  been  done,  but  the  transac- 
tion will  then  perhaps  be  2  years  old.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  meeting  the  evil  by  inspection.  I  do  not  know  any  way  to  finally  compel  the 
obedience  to  law  except  to  punish  the  criminal.  For  that  reason  I  have  taken  the 
ground — and  my  colleagues  differ  with  me — that  the  criminal  section  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  should  not  be  taken  out  oi  it.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enforced  and 
not  repealed. 

Q.  You  mean  punish  the  individual? — A.  Punish  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
corporation. 

Q.  It  is  very  difficult  to  locate  who  is  responsible. — A.  It  may  be  that  it  is  very 
difficult  sometimes,  as  in  the  Whitechapel  murders  in  London,  to  find  out  who  stuck 
that  knife,  but  nevertheless  you  do  not  repeal  criminal  law  on  that  account. 

Q.  The  objection  that  has  been  raised,  in  my  experience,  as  to  the  infliction  of 
personal  punishment  on  individuals,  is  that  there  is  only  one  head  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  railroBui  employees  are  subordinate  agents,  from  the  general  manager  down,  and 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  punish  a  man  for  obeying  a  superior  officer,  the  man  himself 
possibly  not  knowing  it  is  a  violation  of  law,  tne  same  being  the  orders  of  a  superior, 
when  if  he  does  not  obey  the  order  of  the  superior  he  will  lose  his  place;  and  for 
that  reason  it  has  been  contended  that  it  is  a  great  deal  l)etter  to  let  ihe  penalty 
apply  to  the  road  itself,  and  hold  the  road  as  indictable,  and  let  it  be  tried  and 
finea. — A.  With  a  $5,000  penalty;  that  is  the  present  law.  Now,  there  are  plenty  of 
shippers  in  the  United  States  who  have  enough  business  for  the  railroads  to  warrant 
some  railroad  in  paying  25  such  penalties  in  1  year,  and  if  that  fine  were  the  whole 
question  they  would  pay  it  willingly  to  get  the  business  and  care  nothing  about  it. 
Now,  I  do  not  agree  at  all  in  the  view  that  it  is  a  hanlship  upon  a  subordinate  or 
upon  a  superior  that  he  shall  be  required  to  o]:)ey  the  law  even  when  he  is  face  to 
face  with  the  crucial  point,  "Must  1  obey  the  law  or  lose  my  situation?"  The  law 
does  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  man  to  make  a  living  illegally  or  criminally,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  the  railroad  business  when  he  is  not 
in  anv  other.  I  am  willinj^  the  penalty  should  be  applied  wherever  it  fits.  There 
may  fee  difficulties  in  reaching  the  right  man,  but  the  man  who  is  responsible  can  be 
reached  if  sufficient  effort  is  made.  If  you  are  the  right  man,  or  I  am,  no  distinction 
should  be  made,  whether  it  is  the  president  or  a  subordinate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  do  not  think  they  would  ever  miss  it  if  they  hit  the 
president. — A.  Well,  then,  I  am  willing  that  it  should  be  the  president.  If  I  can 
not  choose  properly  whether  I  shall  become  a  criminal  or  shall  go  out  of  business,  I 
do  not  know  as  I  deserve  much  sympathy. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  long  and  short  haul,  I  believe  your  road  and  all  the  other 
roads  have  different  rates  for  terminal  points  and  for  intermediate  points? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  a  just  basis  of  the  distinction  between  long  haul  and  short  haul  rates, 
these  short-haul  rates  being  lai^ely  in  excess  pro  rata  of  long  hauls? — A.  The  basis 
or  the  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  short-haul  rate  shall  be  a  just  and  reasonable 
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rate.  With  that  fact  established,  if  it  is  established,  it  is  proper  that  the  railroad 
should  take  the  similar  business  from  a  longer  distance  at  a  less  rate,  because  other- 
wise it  might  not  get  it  at  all,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  that  additional  business. 

Q.  The  intermediate  rates  being  fair  and  just  to  the  other  rates? — A.  The  other 
rates  are  a  question  of  commercial  conditions  of  whether  the  railroad  can  secure  the 
haul  or  not. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  is  that  absolutely  necessary  in  very  many  cases? — A.  Yes;  it 
is  in  sparsely  populated  countries  and  where  railroads  have  cost  a  good  deal  in  com- 
t)ariHon  with  tne  amount  of  business  that  that  country  affords.  The  principle  has 
oeen  very  aptly  illustrated  by  this  sort  of  a  statement:  You  build  vour  house  on  the 
shore  of  the  Potomac  silver  in  a  level  fiat  country.  To  get  to  and  from  your  house 
you  drive,  and  you  haul  your  provisions  at  less  cost  than  a  man  who  builds  his  house 
on  a  neighboring  height,  probably  1,000  feet  up,  but  not  very  far  away,  because  he 
prefers  tne  view  and  the  elevation  and  surroundings.  Now,  he  has  necessarily  to  pay 
more  in  the  matter  of  cost  of  transportation  up  to  his  house  than  you  have  to  yours 
in  the  valley,  but  it  is  his  choice,  and  if  he  wants  his  house  upon  a  hill  he  pays  the 
penalty  of  having  to  walk  up  to  it  or  be  hauled  up  at  an  increased  cost  of  exertion  or 
of  money,  as  the  case  may  be,  whenever  he  goes  to  it,  as  compared  with  the  man  who 
prefers  to  locate  on  the  level.  A  set  of  men  come  to  a  place  where  there  is  no  water 
competition  at  all  and  they  build  a  town.  Another  set  of  men  build  a  railroad 
through  that  town  to  some  interior  and  elevated  point  beyond  that  has  probably 
cost  twice  as  much  as  if  built  on  the  level  of  a  water  course.  In  addition,  it  costs  a 
lai^  percentage  more  to  operate  to  the  higher  level,  and  those  who  require  the  mov- 
ing of  the  freight  up  that  height  should  pay  the  increased  cost  The  people  in  the 
valley  suffer  the  di^ulvantage  of  being  down  in  a  low  flat  country  as  compared  with 
the  man  who  built  up  on  the  height,  but  thev  save  in  cost  of  their  transportation. 
The  man  on  the  height  finally  complains  to  the  railroad  that  it  will  haul  cnea{>er  for 
the  man  in  the  vallev,  and  why  not  for  him  on  the  hill?  The  railroad  says,  simply 
because  it  can  not  afford  it  and  it  is  not  reasonable.  If  the  railroad  had  been  asked 
to  do  these  things  at  exactly  the  same  rate  at  the  beginning  and  before  the  railroad 
was  built  it  woiud  have  said,  "  No,  we  do  not  care  to  build  under  those  conditions. 
We  will  stay  where  we  are  on  the  low  level  and  let  these  people  on  the  hill  do  with- 
out a  railroad.''  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  thing.  There  are 
exceptions  and  modifications  and  variations  of  that  idea  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  th^ 
fundamental  idea  of  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  this  difference  between  long  and  short  haul  rates  is 
essential  to  railroad  management? — A.  In  certain  localities. 

Q.  It  is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  conditions  of  the  country  through  which 
the  roa<l  runs? — A.  Through  which  the  road  runs,  and  the  water  conditions  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Q.  Germane  to  that  then  comes  the  other  question  as  to  passenger  rates  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  South  passenger  rates 
are  higher  than  in  the  North? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  ascribe  that  to? — A.  Sparse  population;  the  small  amount  of 
business  for  the  passenger  trains. 

Q.  I  believe  in  my  State  they  charge  4  cents  a  mile. — A.  That  is  above  the  average 
for  the  South.  Florida  is  one  of  the  highest.  We  have  none  that  are  as  high  as  4 
cents,  but  all  are  graduall  v  diminishing.  Our  average  rate  for  the  whole  Southern 
system,  6,000  miles  of  railroad,  was  2^  cents  for  the  last  year. 

Q.  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  and  hear  your 
views  on,  and  that  is  the  complaint  that  is  made  as  to  the  difference  in  the  South  of 
the  rates  for  produce  going  north  and  for  merchandise  coming  south.  On  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  Florida,  and,  I  suppose,  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  going 
north  the  rates  are  considerably  higher  per  100  pounds  than  for  merchandise  coming 
south  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  So  much  difference  is  there 
that  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  great  discrimination  against  our  products  going  north. 
Why  is  that? — A.  For  certain  classes  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  take  fruits  and  vegetables. — A.  Fruits  and  v^etables  in  the  first  place 
must  be  run  at  very  high  speed,  they  are  so  perishable;  and  in  the  next  place  they 
must  have  a  special  class  of  equipment,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  it  there  must  also 
be  hauled  a  large  amount  of  ice  free.  The  rates  include  that.  Trains  must  be 
shorter  on  account  of  high  speed.  We  get  fewer  tons  behind  1  engine  and  in  1  car 
than  we  do  with  other  classes  of  freight.  Then  there  is  a  very  large  item  of  insur- 
ance in  it.  Running  those  articles  at  high  speed  the  bill  of  damages  in  case  of  acci- 
dent is  very  different  from  what  it  is  with  other  classes  of  freight.  All  these  things 
go  to  make  up  the  necessity  for  the  difference  in  rate  per  100  pounds. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  consideration  that  the  trains  coming  south  would  come 
empty  if  they  did  not  bring  those  freights? — A.  No.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you 
would  find  that  that  argument  applied  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Q.  The  reasons  you  Imve  assigned  us,  then,  you  think  are  the  principal  reasons? — ^A. 
I  think  those  are  the  governing  reasons.  Whether  the  dominating  load  goes  one 
way  or  the  other  depends  very  much  upon  seasons  of  the  year  and  upon  a  particular 
locality,  as  to  what  their  products  are.  You  go  into  a  busy  district  and,  whether  it 
is  North  or  whether  it  is  South,  the  tonnage  coming  out  of  that  district  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  probably  dominates  over  ever}r  other.  Those  cars  have  to  go 
Dack  empty,  so  your  question  could  not  be  answered  in  any  general  way.  Each  case 
would  have  to  be  taken  up  specifically. 

Q.  Can  you  briefiy  state  the  reason  why  rates  from  the  Wt.st  to  the  seaboard,  for 
export  goods  or  export  products,  are  less  than  on  products  in  that  direction  for 
domestic  consumption? — A.  We  need  to  meet  a  foreign  market.  It  is  a  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  as  I  announced  it.  If  the 
rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  a  reasonable  one  for  the  New  York  consumer, 
considering  all  tne  circumstances,  and  if  the  railroad  or  the  grain  merchant  or  the 
fiour  mercnant  in  the  West  can  put  an  additional  amount  of  business  through  New 
York  for  Liverpool  or  Hambux^  or  Antwerp,  there  is  no  reason  from  the  railroad 
standpoint  and  from  the  shippers'  standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  New  York 
consumers,  why  the  rates  should  not  be  so  adjusted,  if  possible,  as  to  send  that 
product  abroad.  If.  in  making  the  general  adjustment  as  to  price,  it  is  found  that 
the  railroad  must  take  less  than  its  New  York  rate,  then  the  railroad  is  simply  doing 
its  part  in  that  general  combination  to  forward  the  American  product  to  a  foreign 
market,  and  the  New  York  consumer  is  not  injured. 

Q.  I  believe  rates  to-day  are  lower  than  they  ever  have  been,  are  they  not? — A. 
Well,  I  can  not  speak  specifically  of  the  trunk-line  rates  at  the  moment.  Taking  the 
year  as  a  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  lower. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  development  of  the  grain 
trade  through  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  upon  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  have  not  had  any  personal  part  in  that 
question.    I  have  to  watch  it  more  or  less. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  it  has  had  a  very  modifying  effect  on  the  rates 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  seaboard. — A.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has 
had  some.    My  own  impression  is  that  the  effect  of  it  has  been  much  exaggerated. 

Q.  Your  experience  in  the  railroad  business  has  been  through  pretty  nearly  all  the 
various  spheres  of  it? — A.  Yes;  substantially  the  whole. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  that  it  is  practicable  for  one  central  authority  to  establish  rates 
for  the  wnole  United  States?  Suppose  Congress  should  ves  tthe  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  power  to  fix  rates  for  the  United  States  at  larse,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  practicable  for  a  body  of  men  here  in  Washington  to  do  tnat? — A.  I  do  not. 
I  am  very  sure  it  would  not;  that  is,  to  do  it  with  any  wisdom.  They  can  issue  a 
military  order  on  any  line,  but  rates  can  not  be  adjustea  arbitrarily. 

Q.  I  mean  with  justice  to  the  railroads  and  with  justice  to  the  public? — A.  With 
justice  to  the  railroads  and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  it  is  certainly  impracticable. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  large  a  problem  for  any  five  men 
or  fifty  men  to  handle  the  business  of  making  those  tariff  rates.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible. Tariffs  are  the  result  of  the  constant  friction  of  commerce.  Now,  nobody  but 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  can  do  it  thoroughly.  You  can  not  do  it 
by  any  central  power.  If  every  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  owned  by  one  man 
and  he  attempted  to  make  one  rate  bureau  that  would  look  after  all  of  his  rates,  he 
would  fail.  He  would  be  compelled  to  subdivide  it  for  each  section  of  the  country, 
or  for  different  commodities,  and  for  different  conditions,  and  place  the  responsibility 
for  each  group  on  those  to  whom  the  authority  was  delegatea.  There  are  railroads 
in  this  country  to-day  that  are  so  large  that  no  one  man  undertakes  to  make  the 
tariffs.  He  does,  in  a  measure,  decide  as  to  whether  alterations  of  the  tariff  shall  or 
shall  not  take  place,  but  as  to  making  it,  he  can  not  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  conceding  it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  is  a  physical  and  moral  impossibility  for 
any  central  authority  here  in  Washington  to  make  tariff  rates  for  the  United  States, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  For  such  an  authority,  such  a  body,  to  consider 
the  question  of  correcting,  amending,  or  rectif3dng  rates  that  are  already  established, 
but  which  may  be  sources  of  complaint,  upon  hearing  the  complaints? — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
that  is  practicable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
productive  of  good. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  best  authority,  the  one  which  can  be  relied  on  to  do 
justice  to  the  public  and  the  individual,  is  the  railroad  itself? — A.  The  railroad  itself, 
with  absolute  publicity  in  everything  it  does.    That  is,  the  people  who  have  spent 
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their  lives  at  that  business  and  have  grown  up  in  it  know  what  the  real  problem 
before  them  is. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  much  complaint,  at  least,  as  to  the  diversity  of  classification. 
I  understand  that  there  are  three  different  classifications  in  the  United  States.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  central  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  to  classify  freight  for  the  whole  United  States? — A.  No;  scarcely.  But 
I  think  there  ou^ht  to  be  more  uniformity  of  classification  than  there  is. 

Q.  You  think  it  practicable? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  done  for  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  probably,  and  with  reference  to  the  different  conditions 
in  those  sections.  1  do  not  think  a  uniform  classification  for  the  United  States  would 
be  just  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  railroads,  because  classification  at  last  is  a  means 
of  making  rates,  you  know.    That  is  all. 

Q.  What  may  be  said  to  be  the  general  rule  underlying  the  making  of  classifica- 
tions?— A.  It  is  simply  a  means  of  classifying  several  articles  into  one  group,  so  that 
in  naming  a  rate  you  are  not  naming  a  separate  rate  on  every  comm^it^,  but  you 
are  naming  a  rate  upon  a  group  of  commodities  for  purposes  of  convemence;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Some  railroads  will  have  a  great  deal  of  one  particular  group  to  deal  with  in 
transportation;  others  will  have  very  little  of  that  particular  group.  Does  the  fact 
of  bavins  more  or  less  of  that  particular  group  exert  an  infiuence  in  its  classification, 
as  to  its  Being  class  1»  2,  3,  4,  or  5? — ^A.  Not  so  much  in  its  classification,  because  that 
would  be  governed  more  by  the  question  of  the  rate;  but  classification  would  enter 
into  it,  of  course. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  where  you  have  a  very  large  amount  of  a  partic- 
ular product  which  is  handled  by  a  particular  road,  that  that  necessitates  that  road 
makmg  a  different  classification  for  that  particular  product  than  is  made  by  another 
road  which  has  ver^  little  of  that  particular  nroduct  to  handle? — A.  Well,  it  mifht 
be  necessary  or  it  might  not.  The  practical  enect  of  that  would  be  this:  If  a  road  nas 
a  very  small  amount  of  it,  they  do  not  care  very  much  about  it  and  do  not  want  to 
be  bothered  with  it  as  an  exceptional  thing,  and  they  simply  place  it  in  some  general 
classification,  because  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cut  any  figure.  These  questions 
arise  frequently  when  new  developments  take  place  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
country.  In  a  State  very  near  vou,  Alabama,  before  there  was  a  ton  of  pie  iron  made 
there,  the  probability  is  that  if  you  had  looked  at  the  tariffs,  you  would  have  seen 

gig  iron  in  some  class.  Of  course,  there  was  very  little  of  it  to  move.  If  somebody 
f^  shipped  10  tons  of  it  for  some  particular  need  in  manufacturing,  it  did  not  cut 
any  figure;  but  the  moment  the  blast  furnaces  were  established,  it  l^came  a  special 
product  for  that  country.  It  could  not  go  under  a  general  class,  and  the  (juestion 
became  what  should  be  the  necessity  in  the  way  of  rates  to  put  that  pig  f  ron  into  the 
markets  of  the  world.  That  probably  required  several  aajustments,  and  finally  it 
did  not  take  the  form  of  classification  at  all.  They  simply  made  what  they  call  a 
commodity  rate  and  said,  pig  iron  so  and  so,  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  that  class. 
That  is  a  system  of  evolution.  I  am  not  speaking  with  knowl^ge.  of  course,  as  to 
Alabama  iron.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Alabama  tariff  and  haa  never  seen  one 
at  that  time,  but  that  is  probably  what  occurred.  There  was  an  evolution  there  work- 
ing out  by  reason  of  a  new  industry  and  a  very  large  one,  which  compelled  the  giv- 
ing of  a  new  rate  on  pig  iron.  For  such  reason,  you  can  not  make  your  classifications 
alwolutely  uniform.  You  may  open  a  mine  of  a  particular  mineral  that  has  never 
been  known  in  that  section  of  the  country  before;  it  is  anew  development  and  if  you 
turn  to  the  tariff  sheet  of  the  road,  that  mineral  may  not  be  mentioned  at  all,  or  it 
may  be  lust  arbitrarily  placed  in  some  classification,  fixing  a  rate  for  it  that  would  be 
absolutely  prohibitory  m  moving  it.  Then  the  railroad  man  must  take  up  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  it  can  ^  and  at  what  price,  and  to  what  extent  he  can  lower  the  rate 
by  changing  the  classification  or  by  making  a  commodity  rate,  in  order  to  start 
shipmente. 

Q.  In  making  the  classification  in  tariff  rates,  do  the  railroads,  as  a  rule,  follow  the 
practice  of  imposing  all  the  traffic  will  bear? — A.  They  probably  did  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

Q.  Do  they  continue  to  do  it? — A.  It  is  now  done  by  a  general  whittling  away  of 
rates  under  constantly  chan^ng  conditions.  The  thing  has  settled  itself  down  to 
commercial  conditions  covenng  everything.  The  real  problem  of  the  railroad  man- 
ager in  rates  is  to  meet  new  conditions  and  prevent  making  violent  disturbances;  I 
mean,  if  he  is  pursuing  a  legitimate  business. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  steady  trend  toward  consolidation  of  rail- 
road interests  in  this  country? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  it  is  rapid? — A.  Very  rapid  of  late. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  that  on  rates,  do  you  think? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
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will  have  any  material  effect  on  rates,  unless  it  retards  the  ratio  of  diminution  in 
rates.     It  may  do  that  to  some  extent. 

Q.  The  tendency  undoubtedly  is  to  do  away  with  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  if  competition  is  done  away  with,  then  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  will 
not  longer  exist? — A.  Well,  I  say  it  may  retard  that  jjrocess  of  reductions,  but  part 
of  the  reduction  of  rates  which  is  going  on  constantly  in  this  country  is  the  result  of 
commercial  conditions,  of  getting  more  products  to  market  all  the  time,  and  that 
of  itself  is  putting  down  the  average  rates,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  competition? — ^A.  Without  reference  to  competition. 
Now,  added  to  that  is,  of  course,  this  irregular  ille^  action  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  where  one  man  comes  in  and  makes  a  private  agreement  with  the  shipper. 
The  other  road  finds  it  out  and  thinks  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  have  a  lower  published  rate  than  you  had  before. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  consolidations  that  have  taken  place  already  have  increased 
rates.  The  steadiest  rates  in  America  to-day,  where  the  interstate-commerce  law  is 
more  rieorously  observed  in  respect  to  fighting  secret  rates,  is  in  the  place  where  the 
consolidations  have  taken  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  this  consolidation  continues  will  it  not  be  necessary, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
more  power,  and  will  not  the  r^ulation  of  rates  by  legislatures  be  more  necessary 
than  it  has  been  hitherto? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  railroads  will  take  care  of  the  public  without  that  interference? — 
A.  Yes;  I  go  further  than  that.  I  think,  if  by  any  means,  by  consolidation  or  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  you  can  do  away  with  secret  rates,  the  complaints  upon  the 
part  of  the  public  will  almost  entirely  disappear  simultaneously.  I  think  there  are 
numerous  illustrations  of  that  tendency  in  support  of  that  statement. 

Q.  Well,  suppose,  with  competition  entirely  dooe  away  with  and  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  all  the  railroads  or  any  other  corporations  to  make  everything  they  can  for 
their  stockholders,  the  rates  become  burdensome  to  the  public — they  nave  been  so 
in  some  instances — ^is  there  any  wav  out  of  that  but  by  this  governmental  interference 
that  I  have  suggested? — A.  Well,  I  should  go  back  of  what  you  say.  It  all  depends 
upon  what  you  mean  by  "burdensome  to  the  public."  Now,  admitting  your  premi- 
ses for  the  present,  I  should  have  to  answer  but  one  way:  If  these  rates  did  become 
burdensome  in  the  true  sense,  or  if  these  railroads  were  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  that  condition  of  affairs  and  squeeze  a  lot  of  people  out  of  business  and  all  that,  I 
think  there  should  be  some  regulation,  because  no  one  recognizes  more  than  I  do 
that  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public  corporation.  It  ought  to  have  some  regulation,  but 
I  think  the  best  regulation  of  any  business  that  is  intended  to  serve  the  public  is  that 
it  should  be  absolutely  free  from  concealment.  You  will  not  have  such  abuses  if 
everything  that  any  railroad  officer  does  is  known.  The  corporation  could  not  sus- 
tain itself.  But  as  to  burdensomeness  of  freight  rates,  those  rates  in  this  country  now 
are  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Therefore  you  can  not  consider  that 
the  general  level  of  rates  in  this  country  is  unreasonable  or  burdensome.  Now,  we 
know  that  where  consolidations  have  taken  place  rates  have  not  been  raised.  The 
Southern  Railway  Company  is  probably  as  ^ood  an  illustration  of  consolidation  as 
exists  in  this  or  any  otner  country.  What  is  now  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
was,  five  or  six  years  ago,  something  like  35  or  36  corporations.  The  rates  have  not 
been  raised.  The  facilities  I  think  every  man  who  knows  that  country  knows  have 
been  very  largely  increased.  The  properties  are  in  better  condition.  Therefore  I 
do  not  tHink  the  condition  that  vou  suggest  will  arise  at  all,  and  I  think  the  logic  of 
past  events  goes  to  show  it.  It  fs  not  so  much  what  the  shipper  pays,  provided  it  is 
not  exorbitant,  of  course,  and  does  not  keep  him  out  of  the  markets,  as  it  is  that  the 
rates  are  so  adjusted  that  no  one  has  a  better  rate  than  another,  and  that  no  other 
community  or  loc;ality  that  furnishes  the  same  product  has  a  relative  advantage.  If 
you  will  get  the  discriminations  out  of  the  way,  I  therefore  say  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  problem  of  governmental  supervision  of  railroads  will  disappear.  You 
have  two  prominent  illustrations  of  that  to-day  in  this  country,  and  I  had  occasion 
to  say  this  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  they  assented  to  my  two 
illustrations  at  that  time.  I  said  to  them,  and  I  venture  the  statement  to  you,  that 
there  are  two  sections  of  the  country  now  from  which  there  are  fewer  complaints 
than  any  others,  namely,  New  England  and  those  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  nvers.  They  all  assented  and  said,  "Yes,  that  is 
true."  The  reason  for  that  is  that  in  those  two  sections  secret  rates  have  largely 
disappeared. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  you  not,  since  your  consolidation  there,  materially 
lowered  rates? — A.  No,  it  has  not  materially  lowered  them,  ))ecausewe  found  those 
several  properties  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  unable  to  earn  anything  to  pay  interest, 
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and  not  a  sinele  one  of  them  keeping  up  the  properties  over  which  these  people  had 
to  ride  or  do  Dusiness.  Now,  that  was  not  a  condition  from  which  to  lower  rates  at 
that  time.  The  Southern  has  been  in  operation  6  years.  Durinfl:  that  time  the 
average  rates  obtained  have  decreased  about  7  per  cent,  notwithstanding  that. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Referring  to  the  subject  of  governmental  ownership  and 
of^eration,  what,  in  vour  opinion,  would  be  the  result  of  that?  Would  it  prevent  dis- 
crimination?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  see,  if  the  roads  were  honestly  managed  by  the 
Government,  why  should  thev  discriminate.  It  would  not  do  away  with  chai]g;es  of 
discrimination;  it  would  not  do  away  with  this  community  and  this  State  petitioning 
the  Government  that  another  community  and  another  State  had  an  advantage. 
That  relative  adjustment  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country  would  be  a 
very  serious  problem  unless  the  strong  voice  of  the  Grovemment  said,  "Those  are 
the  rates  and  they  will  not  be  changed.'' ,  If  you  get,  so  to  sp^eak,  an  imperial  sort  of 
government  of  the  railroads,  under  governmental  ownership,  it  might  say  arbitrarily 
what  should  be  charged.    That  is  wnat  they  do  in  Germany. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  under  such  management  and  operation  the  railroads  of 
the  country  might  be  managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wnole  people,  or  more  so 
than  they  are  to-day? — A.   You  mean  by  governmental  ownership? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  it? — A.  No;  my  opinion  is— of  course  it  is  simply  an  opin- 
ion— that  you  would  find  a  rigidity  that  would  prevent  the  rapid  improvement  in 
transportation  facilities  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turv  or  more. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  present  prevailing  rates  in  this  country  when  you  say 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  in  tne  world?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  short-haul  rates  in 
this  country  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not? — A.  No,  it  is  not  We  may  have  some  short-haul  rates  that  are  as 
high  as  anywhere,  where  the  roads  are  doing  a  very  small  amount  of  busineas.  If 
you  will  analyze  it  you  will  probably  find  a  very  small  amount  of  business  hauled 
on  such  roads  at  a  very  high  rate,  in  comparison  with  larger  amounts  moved  by  the 
long  haul.  But  the  average  freight  rates  in  America  are  the  cheapest  of  any  impor- 
tant civilized  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  Is  it  not  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  long  hauls  give  an  opportunity  for 
cheaper  rates,  and  are  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere? — A.  That  is  one  reason 
they  are  more  prevalent.  Undoubtedly  the  long  hauls  of  the  American  roads  are 
one  element  that  has  enabled  them  to  make  these  cheaper  rates;  our  long  distances 
have  been  a  large  element  in  that  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  looked  into  the  governmental  ownership  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance? — A.  In  a  measure,  yes.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  been  a  close 
student,  but  I  have  watched  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  the  German  Empire? — A.  I  do 
not.  Certainly  when  you  travel  over  the  German  railroads  you  do  not  get  anything 
like  the  promptness,  or  the  eflSciency,  or  the  courtesy,  or  the  luxury  that  you  do  in 
America;  and  as  for  the  prompt  movement  of  freight,  why  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  It  frequently  takes  longer  to  ^t  a  ton  of  freight  across  the  German 
Empire  than  it  would  from  here  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarice.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the 
management  of  railroads  would  be  an  evil  greater  than  most  of  the  evils  from  which 
the  public  suffers  now? — A.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  evil. 

Q.  You  have  testified  in  regard  to  discriminations  being  practiced  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  That  is  true  on  your  system,  as  I  understand,  as  well  as  on  others? — A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  we  are  discriminating.  The  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  our 
Southern  officers  strictly  that  we  make  no  secret  concessions  to  anybody.  If  anyone 
wants  to  ship  over  the  Southern  Railway  he  must  ship  at  the  puolished  tariff,  and 
we  have  loet  some  business  by  that,  but  we  find  by  experience  that  in  the  end  we 
get  that  business  back. 

Q.  Is  there  no  discrimination  through  the  mediumship  of  commodity  tariffs? — A. 
No;  because  the  commodity  tariff  is  open  to  anybody.  If  we  make  a  commodity 
tariff  it  is  for  anybody  who  ships  that  commodity,  not  for  any  single  individual. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  carry  pig  iron  or  a  highly  finished  product  at  the 
same  rate? — A.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  a  discrimination  to  charge  more  for  a  piece  of  fin- 
ished steel  than  it  is  for  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 

Q.  You  misunderstood  me.  Do  you  charge  the  same  rate  to  any  individual  for  the 
same  article? — A.  Yes;  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions,  from  the  same  point 
of  origin  to  the  same  point  of  destination. 

Q.  It  applies  to  the  petroleum  industry  as  well  as  any  other? — A.  It  applies  to 
everything. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  is  on  other  roads  m  the  South? — A.  Well,  the  rates  as 
a  rale  in  the  South  are  very  uniformly  maintained  now,  and  that  is  ascribable  to  the 
i&ct  that  a  condition  of  confidence  has  grown  up  there  which  has  done  away  almost 
entirely  with  the  discriminations  between  individuals.  The  shippers  do  not  expect 
that  other  shippers  are  getting  an  advantage,  and  therefore  they  do  not  complain  and 
do  not  apply  for  such  advantages.  This  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bring  aoout.  It 
did  not  exist  5  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  not  preferences  given  to  a  large  shipper  through  the  mediumship  of 
his  making  some  preparations  for  handling  his  goods  or  for  receiving  or  storing 
them? — A.  None  out  ot  the  road;  no.  If  a  man  builds  his  own  warehouse  alongside 
of  the  track  we  do  not  give  him  any  less  rate  by  reason  of  that.  If  it  fiunlitates  his 
business  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  it,  but  we  do  not  give  him  anything  off  the  rate  for  it 

Q.  And  you  give  every  other  shipper  and  any  other  shipper  the  same  rate? — A. 
The  same  rate  precisely.  The  only  oistincfion  as  to  the  amount  of  his  business  is, 
that  there  is  a  carload  rate  on  some  things  and  a  less  than  carload  rate,  and  if  he 
ships  100  carloads  he  pays  the  same  per  car  as  if  he  ships  1;  and  the  tariff  shows  the 
difference  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload;  it  is  all  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  posted,  and  he  can  inform  himself  as  to  what  it  is. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  any  large  company,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for 
instance,  any  advantage  in  getting  the  business  of  the  people  along  the  line  of  your 
road  over  any  other  company? — A.  No,  unless  they  have  superior  ^vantages  within 
their  own  business;  none  so  far  as  the  railroad  company  furnishes  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Are  the  rates  charged  for  hauling  those  tank  cars  the 
same  as  are  charged  for  hauling  like  cars  for  any  TOdy  else? — A.  Yes.  If  a  man  owns 
his  car,  under  the  present  car  mileage  system,  we  pay  him  the  established  rate  of 
mileage  on  his  car;  but  we  do  that  K>r  any  man  who  furnishes  his  car.  I  should 
like  to  see  that  done  awav  with,  but  we  can  not  do  it  The  cars  are  there  and  every- 
body takes  them  and  takes  them  at  the  established  rate.  We  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  or  go  without  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  the  different  discriminations  to  which  you  alluded 
before  do  not  exist  in  the  South,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  I  will  not  say  that  I  say 
positively  they  do  not  exist  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  and  they  do  not  exist  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  the  South. 

Q.  But  you  do  believe  that  they  do  exist? — A.  Oh,  I  think  there  are  some,  but  I 
think  they  are  very  small  in  the  South  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  On  the  subject  of  x>ooling  contracts — legalizing  them — it 
has  been  proposed  and  urged  in  Congr^  that  the  provision  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  inhibiting  the  pooling  of  traffic  and  profits  by  railroads  be  done  away 
with,  and  that  such  contracts  be  legalized.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  on  the  question  of  discrimination  that  we  have  just  heard  so  much  of? — A.  I 
think  it  would  tend  to  diminish  it;  that  it  would  necessarily  do  away  with  it  I  do 
not  believe. 

Q.  There  are  several  propositions  in  different  forms.  Among  them  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  more  favor  than  others,  and  that  is  that  power  should  be 
given  to  the  railroads  to  make  such  contracts  as  they  please  concerning  their  traffic 
and  profits,  but  that  it  should  be  subject  to  supervision  oy  some  constituted  authority, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  suggested,  to  approve  of  such 
contracts  or  disapprove  of  them.  Have  you  thought  anything  on  that  subject? — A. 
Yes;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  what  do  you  think  of  that? — A.  I  think  that  if  the  legalizing  of  pools  is  to  be 
done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  some  power  or  authority  to  decide  whether 
such  pool  would  result  in  excessive  or  unreasonable  rates.  I  should  be  entirely  will- 
ing to  have  that  done  so  far  as  the  pool  contract  and  the  pooled  traffic  was  concerned. 

Q.  \  ou  think,  then,  if  that  were  permitted,  that  there  would  immediately  be  a 
perceptible  cessation  of  this  abuse  of  discrimination? — A.  I  think  so.  In  certain 
localities  it  ought  to  have  a  eood  deal  of  effect  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  through  rates  com- 
paml  with  the  present? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  them  materially.  It 
might  affect  them  in  trunk-line  territory  to  some  extent,  in  respect  to  the  very  low 
rates  that  have  obtained  there  of  late;  out  as  to  the  average  of  those  rates  I  do  not 
think  it  would  affect  them  materially.  At  all  events,  that  would  place  it  whers,  if 
it  did  affect  them,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  annul  the  contract  at 
once,  and  that  would  be  a  protection  against  any  undue  increase  of  those  rates. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  your  railroads  by  the  States?  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  regarding  that? 
Do  you  find  that  it  is  oppressve? — A.  No;  I  have  no  suggestions.  The  taxation  is 
very  high. 
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Q.  Generally  is  oppressive? — A.  In  some  cases  it  is  oppressive. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  it.  is  there,  where 
you  run  through  the  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  has  b^n  devised. 

Q.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  they  have  a  railroad  commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  trouble  with  them? — A.  I  can  not  say  that. 

Q.  No  serious  trouble  over  the  question  of  discrimination? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
we  do.  We  do  not  have  any  trouble  on  the  score  of  discrimination  anyhow.  We 
have  almost  ceased  to  have  discriminations  in  the  South. 

Q.  If  you  were  discriminating A.   (Interrupting.)  We  would  hear  from  it;  we 

ou^ht  to. 

Q.  These  State  commissions  would  interfere? — A.  If  we  were  discriminating 
between  individuals  under  like  conditions  we  ousht  to  correct  it  or  pay  the  penalty. 
As  common  carriers  we  have  no  right  to  do  it  and  we  endeavor  not  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Does  the  same  apply  to  localitieEl? — A.  Yes.  But  I  said 
individuals  in  that  case  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  never  seen  two  communities  yet 
that  had  a  question  up  between  them  that  did  not  feel  that  they  were  discriminated 
against.  Not  that  thev  intend  to  be  unjust  about  it,  but  charges  of  discrimination 
between  localities  involve  so  thoroughly  the  question  of  like  or  unlike  conditions  that 
no  two  men  look  at  it  alike.  If  two  men  are  shipping  goods  from  A  to  B  those  con- 
ditions are  exactly  alike  and  there  is  no  room  for  disagreement  on  conditions.  But 
it  is  very  much  more  difficult — ^the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  United  States 
to-day — to  adjust  the  rates  between  communities. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  a  ton  of  freight  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Salt  Lake 
City  or  to  the  Pacific  slope  will  be  shipped  at  a  great  deal  less  than  uie  same  ton  of 
freight  shipped  from  Denver  to  the  Pacinc  coast.  Now,  the  illustration  that  you  make 
with  reference  to  elevation,  etc.,  hardly  applies  in  that  case.  The  distance  from  Chi- 
c^o  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  miles  loneer  than  it  is  from  Denver.  I  should 
like  to  have  you  explain. — A.  Well,  I  should  hesitate  to  take  up  in  detail  a  case  of 
that  kind  in  a  country  where  I  am  not  fiaimiliar  with  the  rate  conditions.  Personally 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  or  that  section  of  the  country  and 
the  rates  that  apply  to  it,  and  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  into  it,  and  therefore  I 
should  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  with  r^ard  to  a  specific  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  only  referred  to  that  for  illustration. — ^A.  Well,  where  the  conditions  are  not 
essentially  different  I  think  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law  ought  to  apply.  That  is,  I  do  not  think  a  railroad  ought  to  arbitrarily  charge 
more  for  a  short  distance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  a  ton  of  freight  from  a  given  point  in  the 
West,  Chicago  for  instance,  that  is  being  shipped  for  export  purposes,  should  be 
hauled  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  a  less  price  than  a  ton  of  the  same  freight  that  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes? — ^A.  In  New  York? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  I  can  conceive  that  it  can  be  very  reasonable  and  very  just  to  the 
community  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  might  resolve  itself  into  a  question  as  to  whether  that  ton  of 
freight  went  abroad  at  all.  Suppose  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on  that  ton 
of  freight  for  New  York  consumption  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  rate;  that  is,  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  carrier  for  transporting  it  there.  That  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  that  rate  being  in  existence.  Now,  suppose  the  price  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity  at  Antwerp  is  such  that  the  man  who  nas  that  ton  of  freight  at 
Chicago  can  not  sell  it  at  Antwerp  unless  he  can  get  something  off  the  ocean  freight 
and  get  a  little  off  from  the  railnmd  freight,  and  then  he  gets  his  own  profit  down  to 
a  mere  bagatelle  for  the  purpose  of  startmg  the  business  in  Antwerp.  The  combina- 
tion of  raUroad  rate  to  New  York  and  ocean  rate  to  Antwerp  thus  made  is  such  that 
he  can  sell  that  ton  of  freight  in  Antwerp.  Now,  suppose  on  that  ton  of  freight  it  has 
been  necessary  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  name  a  less  rate  than  was  named  the 
same  day  on  a  similar  ton  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  New  York  con- 
sumption. The  New  York  man  is  not  injured,  because  he  has  been  paying  a  reason- 
able rate.  It  does  not  affect  anyone  else  in  America  except  that  New  i  ork  consumer. 
The  article  is  going  to  Antwerp.  This  condition  is  a  market  condition  entirely. 
Nobody  has  been  injured.  The  man  who  shipped  it  has  been  benefited,  because  he 
has  been  able  to  market  a  ton  of  freight  that  he  could  not  otherwise  market,  there 
being  no  market  for  it  in  this  comitry  at  the  moment,  assuming  that  this  market  is 
supplied.  The  railroad  is  benefited  to  a  very  limited  extent  proSibly.  It  may  make 
a  very  little,  and  it  could  not  have  hauled  that  freight  except  at  the  reduced  rate, 
but  it  is  willing  to  do  that  in  order  to  get  the  additional  ton  of  freight,  and  besides 
it  aids  in  putting  the  American  merchant  or  farmer  into  a  market  tnat  they  would 
not  otherwise  reach.  Now,  under  all  these  circumstances  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  unreasonable  in  taking  that  ton  of  freight  at  a  less  rate  than  they  would 
take  it  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
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Q.  I  take  it  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  measured  by  the  value  of  the  article 
after  it  reaches  its  destination? — A.  That  is  one  element. 

Q.  That  is  the  main  element,  is  it  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  both  cases,  both  for  foreign  and  domestic  consumption,  is  not  that  the  main 
element? — A.  The  main  element  deciding  whether  it  would  go  or  not? 

Q.  No;  in  determining  the  cost  of  transportation. — A.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
determining  the  cost  of  transportation,  because  the  cost  of  transportation  is  fixed 
regardless  of  it;  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  the  same  if  you  doubled  that 
rate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  8uj>poee  you  hauled  that  ton  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  charged  nothing  for  it;  is  anybody  hurt? — A.  Yes;  the 
railroad  is  hurt. 

Q.  Anybody  outside  of  the  railroad? — A.  No;  I  think  not  I  should  think  the  rail- 
road would  have  the  entire  burden  in  that  case  unless  the  shipper  agreed  to  give  up 
his  ton  of  freight  as  well.     He  might  do  that 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  To  ^o  back  to  this  question  of  the  taxation  of  railways 
by  the  States,  can  you  state  what  is  the  basis  of  the  State  taxation  of  railways,  as  far 
as  the  Southern  road  is  concerned,  or  whether  there  is  any  particular  system  that  is 
practiced  by  all  the  States,  or  whether  they  differ  among  themselv^? — A.  They 
differ  more  or  less.  In  general  terms,  it  is  based  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
properties.  The  properties  are  valued  by  some  constituted  board,  usually  at  the  rate 
of  so  much  per  mile,  and  then  the  taxation  rate  is  applied.  Now,  that  system  of 
assessment  oi  valuation  differs  in  almost  every  State. 

Q.  In  some  you  think  it  is  too  high? — A.  On,  in  some  it  is  entirely  too  high. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  J  Is  the  property  divided  into  real  e^te  and 
rolling  stock? — A.  It  is  divided  into  tne  roadbed  and  the  personal  moving  property. 
Those  are  the  two  classes;  that  is,  the  roadbed,  depots,  etc.,  are  in  one  class  and  the 
rolling  stock  and  moving  property  in  another.    That  is  the  general  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  tax  is  by  the  mile? — A.  By  the  mile  usually.  The 
valuation  of  the  road  in  different  sections  is  valued  per  mile.  They  take  up  one  sec- 
tion of  the  road  and  usually  that  follows  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  old  chartered 
corporations,  even  if  they  nave  been  consolidated  into  combinations.  This  plan  is 
usually  adhered  to  l)ecause  it  has  become  a  habit  or  custom  coming  down  from  the 
old  times. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  OI  anv  service  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect? — A.  Well,  they  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  respect  of 
publicity  of  rates  and  action;  they  have  accomplished  a  gooddeal  in  the  way  of  sys- 
tematization  of  accounting  and  records,  so  that  the  work  of  all  the  railroads  can  be 
very  much  more  intelligently  examined;  and  then  they  have  accomplished  some 
good  by  their  prosecution  of  people  who  are  violating  the  law.  They  have  not 
done  a  great  deal  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  be  empowered  to  enforce  their 
decrees  on  questions  of  discriminations  and  unjust  tariffs? — A.  On  discriminations 
between  individuals,  yes;  as  to  tariffs,  no. 

Q.  The  original  intention  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  I  believe,  so  far  as  the 
public  understood  it,  was  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  the 
power  to  determine  that  a  thing  was  contrary  to  law  and  that  that  would  be  observed 
until  set  aside  by  some  superior  judicial  authority? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
opinion  was.  I  was  very  actively  engaged  in  railroad  traffic  at  that  time,  but  I  must 
say  I  never  thought  so,  in  respect  to  rates  or  tariffs. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  them  power  to  see  that  their 
decrees  are  observed  and  their  findings  followed  until  an  appellate  court  sets  aside 
their  decision? — A.  No;  I  think  if  there  is  a  controversy  on  that  question  it  ought  to 
go  to  court  for  decision. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Congress  to  say:  "You  are  simply  an  advisory 
body,"  or  to  give  them  the  power  to  see  that  their  findings  are  put  into  effect  until 
some  appellate  power  sets  them  aside? — A.  What  is  to  protect  tne  railroads?  Sup- 
pose the  court  should  finally  decide  that  the  rate  was  not  unjust  or  unreasonable? 
The  question  of  discrimination  is  different  from  the  question  of  an  unjust  rate.  A 
discrimination  is  a  distinct  offense  under  the  law,  and  should  be  followed  by  punish- 
ment. I  have  no  objection  to  the  commission  being  given  any  power  you  please  for 
such  punishment,  but  when  it  comes  to  deciding  a  question  as  to  whether  a  certain 
rate  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  unless  that  tribunal  is  constituted  as  a  court,  with 
all  the  responsibilities  of  a  court,  instead  of  a  commission,  with  its  decisions  subject 
to  appeal  to  higher  courts — in  fact,  put  on  the  same  footing  of  permanency  as  a  Umted 
States  court — 1  do  not  think  that  tney  ought  to  have  such  authority.    Suppose  that 
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onestion  is  fiDally  carried  to  court,  and  it  is  decided  by  the  courts  of  highest  juris- 
aiction  that  the  rate  which  was  reduced  was  a  reasonable  rate,  what  becomes  of 
the  raibroad  and  its  revenue  in  the  meantime?  It  has  suffered  during  the  trials  an 
unreasonable  reduction  of  its  rates,  and  these  trials  may  occupy  2  or  3  years. 

Q.  That  argument  may  be  answered  by  lust  shifting  positions.  I  do  not  know  as 
it  is  an  answer,  but  it  is  one  of  the  cases  where  somelxMy  has  to  suffer,  and  suppose 
the  court  itself  sustained  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  finding? — A.  Then 
the  shipper  can  collect  from  the  railroad  compan]^. 

Q.  Four  or  5  years  after  the  thing  has  transpired. — A.  Damages  are  usually  col- 
lected only  at  the  end  of  lawsuits,  are  they  not? 

Q.  In  each  case  the  matter  is  generally  so  small  individual  people  are  not  disposed 
to  go  into  lawsuits? — A.  That  is  one  of  tne  necessities  of  business  you  can  not  under- 
take to  provide  for  by  statute.  If  a  man  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  debt  is 
not  going  to  take  the  trouble  to  collect  it,  it  is  no  reason  why  I  should  pay  to  him 
what  is  not  due  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  safe  while  he  sues.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  follow. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  matter  of  discrimination,  which  you  say  is  a  violation  of 
law — not  a  question  of  judgment,  but  simply  a  question  of  fact— do  these  corporations 
discriminate  or  not  between  individuals?  Would  you  give  them  the  power  in  that 
case  to  enforce  their  decision? — A.  Yes;  I  should  have  no  objection  to  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  any  railroad  company  should  be  in  a  position  to  discriminate  between 
individuals  at  any  time  or  for  any  length  of  time,  but  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  common  law  as  to  whether  their  charges  are  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonsible,  and  if  you  constitute  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a  court,  with 
all  a  court's  i)owerB  and  limitations  and  with  life  members,  or  constitute  it  as  the 
English  commission  is,  I  have  no  objection  to  submitting  that  question  of  reasonable 
rates  to  such  a  United  States  court  especially  constituted  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  What  is  there  about  a  court  that  gives  it  any  more  ability  to  determine  rates — 
an  ordinary  United  States  district  judge  sitting  as  a  circuit  judge  in  determining 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not? — A.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  trained  iurist. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  fact  must  be  determined  by  information 
that  covers  a  multitude  of  subjects,  whether  a  rate  is  unreasonable  or  reasonable,  and 
in  my  mind  a  railroad  man  is  the  only  man  who  can  settle  it,  an  experienced  railroad 
man.  Our  judges  are  not  appointed  because  of  a  knowledge  of  railroad  matters.  I 
am  surprised  that  you  will  let  a  judge  decide  it  when  you  will  not  let  a  railroad  com- 
mission decide  it,  a  commission  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  men  familiar  with  the 
subject.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  amie  the  subject.  — A .  I  will  not  prolong  the  discussion. 
I  think  there  is  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  two  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  have  been  railroading  in  the  South  a  long  time. 
We  have  in  North  Carolina  and  other  States  samples  of  railroads  owned  and  run  by 
the  State — government  ownership.  As  a  railroad  manager,  will  you  tell  us  what  has 
been  the  result  of  such  ownership  of  railroads? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  but  one  case  of  railroad  run  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  think 
there  was  another  in  former  years,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  successful,  and  certainly 
the  one  run  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  now  is  not  successful. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  running  of 
the  Geoi^ia  State  Railroad  for  a  long  time-— 30  or  40  years? — A.  It  has  not  been  run 
by  the  State  within  my  recollection.  Twenty  or  25  years  ago  the  State  leased  it.  It 
was  leased  to  Joe  Brown  and  his  associates  first.  I  did  not  know  much  about  rail- 
roading in  the  days  when  the  State  ran  that  road.  After  running  it  they  leased  it; 
they  preferred  to  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  surest  that  if  you  knew  the  history  of  that  it  would  answer  the 
question. — A.  I  do  not  Know  the  specific  history.  I  know  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  run  bv  the  State  for  a  number  of  years.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  owns 
another  railroad  to-day  that  is  leased  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern, 
owned  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati? — A.  Yes,  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  What  success  did  Cincinnati  have? — A.  Very  bad  success  running  it  themselves. 
It  built  it  through  a  board  of  trustees,  and  then  attempted  to  run  it  for  a  little  while; 
then  some  ommization  of  some  sort  other  than  the  trustees  was  formed,  and  then  it 
was  leased.  Those  people  who  leased  it  have  been  paying  the  bill  ever  since.  I 
hanpen,  unfortunately,  to  be  one  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  think  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  owned 
and  constructed  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  or  a  rather  poor  investment  anyhow? — A. 
The  fact  is  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money;  they  built  an  enormously  expensive  road,  and 
it  is  now  getting  up  to  the  point  for  the  first  time  where,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  cost,  it  will  pay  its  way;  but  for  nearly  23  years  it  has  not  been  making  the 
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interest.  The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  been  lodng  at  the  rate  of  1400,000  a  year.  They 
leased  it  for  1400,000  a  year  less  than  the  interest  on  the  cost. 

Q.  You  would  not  consider  that  as  being  a  parallel  case  with  the  railroad  run  by 
the  State  itself? — A.  No;  that  was  a  business  venture,  and  it  never  had  any  political 
effect.  The  city  never  manitj^  the  property  in  the  sense  of  having  its  own 
employees  for  any  length  of  time.  It  never  got  into  politics.  There  was  and  is  a 
nonpolitical  board  of  trustees  in  charee  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  business  along  the 
Southern  system  durine  the  last  year? — ^A.  Yes;  there  has  been  within  a  year,  but  it 
beeon  about  a  year  ana  a  half  ago. 

Q.  Does  it  compare  with  the  revival  of  business  along  the  roads  running  east  and 
west  into  the  great,  growing  States  of  the  West? — A.  Not  quite  so  large  relatively, 
probably. 

Q.  Have  you  a  car  famine  on  that  road? — A.  Yes;  we  are  taxed  to  the  uttermost 
for  every  car  we  can  command,  and  we  are  not  promptly  supplying  all  the  demands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  While  you  are  on  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  general  public  would  be  better 
conserveid  under  the  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  competi- 
tion that  we  are  having  now,  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned? — ^A.  Weil,  that  I  could 
not  answer  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  what  the 
Government  desired  to  do  in  the  manMement  of  the  roaa.  If  it  desired  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  very  uurgely,  it  might  do  it  temporarily  by  putting 
the  rates  up. 

Q.  Supposing  that  in  the  Grovemment  ownership  there  would  be  a  maintenance  of 
reasonable  rat^,  do  you  think  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole  commercial 
community — a  maintenance  of  reasonable  rates  rather  than  the  competition  we  are 
having  now  between  traffic  lines? — A.  No;  I  think,  under  Government  control,  while 
you  might  and  probably  would  get  absolute  maintenance,  you  might  get  a  rigidity  of 
rates  that  would  not  meet  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  counUy  anything  like  as 
well  as  they  are  met  now.  1  do  not  think  America  would  grow  in  internal  or  foreign 
commerce  with  the  roads  under  Government  control  as  it  is  growing  now. 

Q.  You  think,  under  natural  conditions  the  natural  growth  of  commerce  would  be 
better  conserved  than  it  would  be  under  Government  ownership? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  idea  as  a  railroad  man,  as  widely  as  you  know  the  whole  system  here,  is 
that  many  of  these  discriminations  have  been  in  the  advancement  of  new  products, 
and  also  of  the  growth  of  communities,  in  certain  classes  of  commerce? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  custom  of  all  railroad  men,  to  meet  these  conditions  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  promote  the  enlargement  of  traffic  by  rates  and  otherwise? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  take  the  more  general  proposition  that  the  larger  the  ship- 
per and  the  larger  tnat  corporation — the  more  beneficial  rate  will  go  to  the  party 
that  sends  the  most  traffic? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  natural  tendency. 

Q.  There  is  an  advantage  to  the  great  shipper  and  the  great  city? — A.  Undoubtedly 
there  is;  but  that  advantage  should  not  take  the  form  of  discrimination.  Undoubt- 
edly the  large  city  always  has  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  any  large  problem  over 
the  small  one,  the  same  as  accumulated  capital  has  an  advantage  over  individuals. 
The  railroads  that  have  a  business  going  out  of  large  cities  can  ^t  their  properties  in 
shape  to  do  that  business  better  tlum  ii  serving  small  communities  proaucing  small 
revenues. 

Q.  More  economically? — ^A.  More  economically  and  with  more  facility  and  dispatch, 
and  therefore  they  can  meet  the  conditions  of  the  market  better. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  16,  1899. 
TE8TIM0VT  OF  MB.  MELVILLE  E.  IVOALLS, 


President  of  the  Cleveland,  OmcinncUi,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 

Ohio  Railroad  Companies. 

The  commission  met  at  10:40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Mel- 
ville E.  Ingalls,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)   What  is  your  name? — A.  Melville  E.  Ingalls. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  Cincinnati. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway;  those  two 
systems,  one  north  of  the  river  and  one  south. 
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Q.  How  lone  have  you  been  connected  with  the  raihxMul  bumneBfll? — A.  With  the 
management  of  railways  since  1871. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  in  any  other  way  before  that? — A.  I  was  attorney  for 
them;  I  was  practicing  law  in  New  England  previous  to  that. 

The  witness  submitted  the  following  written  statement: 

In  legislating  in  reference  to  railways  three  thines  must  be  considered:  First,  the 
accommodation  to  the  public  (and  the  prime  condition  in  this  is  safety)  and  after 
that  facility.  Last  year  over  500,000,000  people  traveled  over  the  railways  of  this 
country,  and  nearly  1,000,000,000  tons  of  freight  were  shipped.  These  figures  are  so 
immense  that  their  presentation  at  first  staggers  the  mind.  The  first  thing,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  see  that  tnis  immense  travel  is  handled  wfth  safety  and  dispatcn,  and  that 
this  immense  tonnage  is  carried  with  r^ularity.  To  do  this  requires  good  tracks, 
good  equipment,  terminal  stations,  all  costing  large  sums  of  money,  and  to-<lay  much 
more  than  ever  before,  on  account  of  the  development  of  the  country  and  the  growth 
of  cities  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  termmal  property.  The  revenues  of  the 
railways  must  be  sufiicient  to  provide  for  this,  and  any  l^slation  which  limits  that 
revenue  below  this  safety  point  is  unwise  and  against  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  second  consideration  must  be  the  prompt  payment  and  welmre  of  the 
employees  of  the  railways.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  vast  number  of  people 
who  incidentally  are  supported  by  the  railways  as  manufacturers  of  supplies  and  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material,  tne  men  actually  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  railways  of  this 
country  to-dav  are  about  1,000,000,  and  they  support  a  population  of  4,000,000  or 
5,000,000.  The  railways,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  for  mamtaining  their  property, 
as  previously  stated,  must  earn  sufficient  to  pay  this  army  of  employees.  More  than 
$500,000,000  were  paid  out  last  year  by  the  railwavs  for  wages.  Any  legislation 
which  affects  the  welfare  of  5,000,000  of  your  people  should  not  be  hasty  nor  in 
anger,  but  conceived  with  the  greatest  care.  If  you  reduce  wages  you  reduce  the 
character  of  your  service.  The  lives  of  thousands  of  vour  citizens  are  in  the  hands  of 
even  the  humblest  trackmen.  No  one,  unless  he  renects  and  has  studied  the  situa- 
tion, understands  how  the  duties  of  the  employees  of  a  railway  are  all  interwoven, 
and  how  the  lives  and  safety  of  passengers  and  the  protection  of  freight  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  employees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It 
is  vital,  therefore,  to  the  interests  of  the  service,  to  the  intermits  of  this  country,  that 
the  railways  should  earn  sufficient  to  pay  their  employees  and  pay  them  well. 

The  thira  interest  to  be  considered,  after  having  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  property  and  the  payment  of  the  employees,  is  to  see  that  all  its  patrons  are 
served  fairly  and  well,  and  at  as  reasonable  a  cost  as  is  consistent  with  the  previous 
statements,  and  a  fair  sum  to  be  returned  to  the  proprietors  for  their  investment. 
Too  httle  consideration  has  been  given  in  this  country  to  the  latter  fact.  There  has 
been  a  feeling  among  many  people  that  the  railways  were  built  by  stock  jobbers, 
managed  for  these  purposes,  and  that  the  capital  invested  had  not  much  claim  to  con- 
sideration. In  many  cases  the  courts  have  interfered,  and  I  think  the  sober,  honest, 
sensible  people  are  at  last  coming  to  a  point  where  they  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  pro- 
prietary interests. 

To  sum  up.  therefore,  legislation  in  reference  to  railways  should  be  such  as  to  allow 
revenues  sumcent  (first)  to  maintain  the  property  and  the  service,  (second)  to  pay 
the  employees,  and  (third)  to  provide  a  sufficient  return  on  the  investment.  When 
these  three  conditions  are  attained  you  will  have  placed  this  large  interest,  represent- 
ing through  its  employees  and  its  purchases  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  in  a  sound  and  safe  condition,  where  as  citizens  they  can  perform  their  duties 
to  the  Republic  and  become  useful  members  of  society. 

For  hall  a  century  the  railways  have  been  going  through  a  species  of  development. 
At  first  every  community  was  anxious  to  secure  a  railway,  and  all  manner  and  sorts 
of  inducements  were  given.  It  was  a  haziuxlous  enterprise  to  undertake,  and  nearly 
all  the  early  promoters  failed  in  their  undertakings  and  capital  could  not  be  induced 
to  enter  the  field  without  large  inducements;  therefore,  speculators  and  promoters 
seized  upon  the  field,  charters  were  obtained,  aid  solicited  from  State,  city,  and  town, 
bonds  and  stock  issued  without  much  r^ard  to  values,  and  all  sold  or  turned  over 
to  contractors  to  build  the  railway.  These  contractors  and  promoters  sold  the 
securities  to  the  public.  In  most  cases  they  were  lost — wiped  out  by  foreclosure. 
The  new  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  reorganized  companies  endeavored  to  earn 
an  income  upon  their  investment  in  all  ways  possible,  and  this  produced  dissatis&c- 
tion  with  the  public.  The  contest  first  began  as  to  whether  railway  companies  were 
like  other  business  enterprises — independent  and  free  to  pursue  their  business,  charg- 
ing what  they  could  get  from  the  traffic  and  making  what  they  could.  After  many 
years  of  litigation  the  courts  finally  settled  the  question,  which  to-day  is  practically 
agreed,  that  railway  corporations  were  public  servants,  receiving  certain  rights  from 
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the  people,  in  consideration  of  which  the  public  had  control  over  their  ratee  and 
charges,  always  resenting  the  right,  which  tne  courts  protected,  that  rliere  should  be 
revenue  enough  to  pay  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested.  Sta  e  after  State 
appointed  commissions,  who  endeavored  to  control  or  influence  railways  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.  The  Maasachusetts  idea  of  the  commission  was  that  one 
should  be  appointed  which  should  have  authority  to  inquire  and  report,  and  their 
control  of  rates  and  the  enforcement  of  their  commands  depended  more  upon  moral 
suasion  than  anything  else.  Other  States  endeavored  by  legis«lation  to  absolutely  fix 
tariffs  and  charges.  As  the  country  has  progressed  and  improved  the  latter  idea  has 
been  given  up  to  a  great  extent^  except  in  more  ignorant  communities  and  in  crises 
where  it  is  used  for  political  capital.  The  wise  and  thinking  people  stood  aghast  at 
the  thought  that  a  few  commissioners,  selected  usual  1^^  for  political  qualifications, 
could  make,  manage,  and  control  the  tariffs  upon  which  this  enormous  business 
depended  for  its  safe  and  prosperous  conduct.  Finallv,  in  1886,  the  demand  for  1^- 
islation  developed  into  an  act  of  Congress  creating  what  is  known  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which,  with  some  amendments,  is  substantially  to-day  as  it 
was  passed.  The  courts  have  decided  that  its  powers  do  not  extend  to  the  making 
of  tariffs,  but  in  manv  other  ways  it  has  the  broadest  and  most  complete  authority. 
This  act  prohibited  the  pooling  or  division  of  earnings,  which  had  been  the  favorite 
method  of  maintaining  tariffs  previous  to  that  act.  After  the  passage  of  that  law, 
however,  by  agreement  and  association  rates  were  still  fairly  maintained.  Later, 
however,  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  was  passed,  which  at  the  time  was  supposed 
by  many  people  not  to  apply  to  railways,  but  since,  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
it' has  been  practically  decided  that  it  applies  to  nothing  else  but  railways;  and  under 
the  decision  of  the  courts  in  the  Trans-Missouri  case  it  seems  as  if  no  agreement  or 
arrangement  or  understanding  of  any  kind  can  be  maintained  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  the  railways  but  anarchy.  It  left  the  railways  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition, and  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  the  practice  of  cutting  rates  and  secret 
rebates  seemed  to  run  riot.  Late  in  1898  and  early  in  1899  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  took  up  the  question  with  the  leading  railway  managers  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  maintenance  of  rates,  to  stop  secret  cutting,  and 
especially  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rebates  which  it  was  supposed  were  being  paid, 
although"  no  legal  proof  could  be  obtcdned.  This  move  upon  their  part  was  most 
commendable  and  nas  worked  out  with  extraordinary  results  and  has  been  benefi- 
cial to  the  railways  and  the  public.  So  far  during  1899  there  has  been  greater  free- 
dom from  secret  rate  cutting  and  rebating  than  probably  has  ever  been  known  before 
in  the  history  of  railways.  This  has  Men  done  by  the  re-olve  of  the  controlling 
officials  that  there  must'be  a  change,  and  it  has  been  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  business  offering,  more,  in  fact,  than  the  capacity;  of  the 
railways  to  take  care  of.  A  pride  has  also  grown  up  among  managers  in  obeying  the 
law  and  discontinuing  such  practices,  and  to-day  where  here  and  there  a  railway 
manager  is  supposed  to  be  paying  secret  rebates  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  in  good 
standing  in  the  fraternity.  How  long  this  condition  of  affairs  can  last  without  legis- 
lative aid  is  a  grave  question.  It  has  also  resulted  in  tariffs  far  below  cost,  m  many 
cases,  and  unprofitable  to  the  railways  and  not  demanded  bv  the  public 

I  think  it  is  the  belief  of  railway  commissions,  railway  officials,  and  large  shippers 
that  there  should  be  some  legislation  by  whicn  the  agreements  between  railwa3r8 
could  be  legalized.  It  is  usually  called  a  "pool,"  but  the  term  should  be  broader 
than  that.  It  should  be  legislation  authorizing  railways  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
maintain  the  published  tariffs,  with  penalties  and  fines  for  breaking  the  same.  In 
other  words,  this  immense  traffic  should  be  made  legal,  rather  than  leaving  it,  as  it 
is  now,  outside  the  law. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  at  present  there  are  penal  provisions  for  the  punish- 
ment of  violations  against  the  present  law.  It  is,  however,  this  very  provision  that, 
in  my  judgment,  renders  the  law  ineffective.  When  you  provide  a  punishment  for 
an  act  committed  by  an  official  of  a  corporation  in  the  way  of  business  which  is 
done  every  day  by  90  per  cent  of  the  business  men  engaged  in  private  affairs  with- 
out punishment,  you  are  making  that  a  crime  which  tne  public  conscience  does  not 
consider  one,  and  therefore  such  a  law  has  not  the  support  of  the  public.  The  pub- 
lic will  not  support  anyone,  either  a  railway  official  or  a  business  man,  who  gives 
information  leieuling  to  conviction  under  such  a  law.  The  law  should  be  changed 
making  it  an  offense  punishable  by  fine.  You  may  make  the  fine  |500,  or  $1,000,  or 
$5,000,  if  you  please.  It  will  then  be  supported,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  evidence,  and  the  law  can  be  enforced. 

It  in  hardly  worth  while  to  treat  agreements  of  railway  corporations  ajs  more  sacred 
than  any  other  of  the  business  affairs  of  men  or  to  *hrow  around  them  greater  pun- 
ishments and  penalties.    My  judgment  is  that  what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  legis- 
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lation  18,  first,  that  we  should  amend  the  interstate-commerce  law  as  it  exists  by 
allowing  railways  to  make  a^eements  for  the  maintenance  of  tariffs  and  the  division 
of  business,  all  rates  and  tariffs  under  such  agreements  to  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  whether  they  are  reasonable  or 
not;  that  all  violations  of  these  f^reements  as  between  the  railways  themselves 
should  be  subject  to  damages  by  suits  in  the  courts,  like  other  ordinarv  affairs;  that 
any  shipper  wronged  could  bring  suit,  or  on  any  complaint  of  the  public  violations 
should  t>e  punished  by  fines.  Then  I  should  provide,  further,  for  tne  greatest  pub- 
licity of  accounts  and  the  affairs  of  these  great  corporations;  that  their  accounts 
should  be  kept  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; that  that  commission  should  employ  experts  similar  to  those  appointed  by 
the  bank  examiner,  who  should  at  stated  times,  and  at  other  times  as  tne  commis- 
sion concluded  wise,  examine  the  accounts  of  all  the  railways  and  should  make 
report  of  their  affairs. 

1  would  provide  then,  further,  that  no  railway  should  be  built  except  upon  the 
approval  of  the  commission,  and  no  charter  should  be  issued  except  a  proper  and 
sunicient  capital  was  fullv  paid  up.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  what  you  might  call  '* skylarking  corporations''  to  be oiiganized.  Henceforth 
the  railway  business  is  to  be  a  conservative,  steady  business,  and  if  a  new  line  is 
desired  it  should  not  be  authorized  unless  capital  is  willing  to  take  the  risk.  This 
will  prevent  the  building  of  parallel  and  competing  lines  in  the  future  which  are  of 
no  use  to  the  public. 

The  tendency  with  many  writers  and  thinkers  to-day  is  for  the  Government  to 
own  and  manage  these  great  highways.  As  the  Government  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted and  managed,  I  should  consider  this  a  national  calamity.  .  To  avoid  it  we 
should  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  see  that  these  corporations  are  treated  fairly; 
that  the  public  is  also  eiven  proper  consideration,  and,  above  all,  that  the  great 
army  of  employees  is  well  taken  care  of.  I  am  a  believer  myself  in  profit  sharing 
as  applied  to  railways,  and  that  in  the  future  it  will  work  out  the  solution  of  the 
question  between  employer  and  emplovee  and  avoid  strikes  and  friction.  Many  of 
the  great  corporations  are  working  to  this  end  by  means  of  their  pension  lists,  hos- 
pitals, etc. ;  but  they  can  not  make  much  progress  in  this  line  if  they  are  to  be  ham- 
pered by  legislation  such  as  is  applied  to  no  other  of  the  industries  of  this  country. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  factor  in  the  development  and  improvement 
of  this  country  is  the  railways,  and  that  anything  that  unjustly  and  unduly  oppresses 
them  hinders  and  retards  the  development  of  the  country.  It  is  time  that  we  disre- 
garded the  cry  of  the  demagogues  against  the  railways  and  treated  them  like  busi- 
ness corporations,  necessary  and  essential  to  our  progress  and  development.  And,  to 
repeat  and  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  pres- 
ent law  should  be  amended  by  legalizing  contracts  oetween  railways,  subject  to  the 
inspection  and  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  that  infractions  of 
that  law  should  be  punished,  like  other  business  transactions,  by  a  fine,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense;  that  a  more  thorough  inspection  of  the 
accounts  of  railways  should  be  made  and  greater  publicity  given,  so  that  the  public 
may  know  what  is  being  done,  what  they  are  buying  and  what  they  are  getting,  and 
that  they  should  be  protected  from  raids  by  speculators  and  blackmailers,  and  no 
rival  line  allowed  except  upon  a  hearing  and  a  decision  by  the  commissioners  that 
such  a  line  is  needed. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  Mr.  Ingalls,  about  how  many  employees  you  have  in  service  on 
your  two  systems? — A.  We  nave  a  little  over  20,000  names  on  the  pay  roll  now. 

Q.  How  often  are  they  paid? — A.  They  are  paid  every  month  by  a  pay  car  that 
runs  over  the  different  divisions. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  of  payment?  I  expect  it  differs  with  the  different  characiui 
of  employees. — A.  It  differs  generally  because,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  different 
classes.  There  are  the  clerks  and  agents,  who  are  paid  by  the  month;  the  train  men 
are  all  paid  by  miles;  the  machine  men  are  paid  by  the  month,  but  based  on  hours — 
so  many  hours  a  day;  and  the  track  men  are  paid  by  the  month,  but  it  is  based  on 
so  many  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  limit  as  to  the  number  of  hours  the  men  work? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
For  the  shop  men  the  outside  limit  is  10  hours;  it  is  more  often  9,  very  fre<)uently  8. 
The  arrangement  of  the  hours  in  the  shops  depends  a  good  deal  upon  business.  If 
business  is  pushing,  we  try  to  work  10  hours;  moderately  fair  times,  9  hours;  and 
very  hard  times  we  have  got  down  to  8;  and  often  in  the  winter,  in  the  short  days, 
we  set  down  to  8.  The  track  labor  is  supposed  to  be  10  hours  the  year  round,  but 
in  the  winter  if  they  get  in  8  hours  they  are  very  lucky;  we  are  very  lucky,  rather. 

Q.  How  about  the  train  men,  the  engineers^  and  firemen? — A.  Their  pay  is  based 
on  mileage,  and  we  endeavor  to  keep  our  divisions  so  that  the  train  men  will  make 
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good  wa^  by  going  over  the  division.  They  are  more  apt  in  good  times  to  double 
up;  that  is,  to  do  more  work  and  get  much  more  wages  than  is  calculated  on;  very 
rarely  less. 

Q.  Have  you  any  limit  in  the  number  of  hours  that  e  locomotive  engineer  must 
work  or  is  permitted  to  work? — A.  Well,  the  limit  is  hardly  in  hours,  because  some- 
times a  man  may  get  laid  out  and  it  mav  take  him  a  long  time  to  finish  on  his  division 
and  get  back.  We  expect  him  to  finish  his  division;  and  then  the  rule,  which  we 
carry  out  strictly^  is  that  he  shall  not  go  out  until  he  has  had  an  ec^ual  number  of 
hours  rest.  Ordmarily  we  would  like  to  get  our  passenger  engines  in  not  less  than 
6  or  5  hours,  often  in  2^.  Our  freight  runs  are  all  scheduled  to  run  from  8  to  10| 
hours.    Usuallv  10  hours  is  what  we  try  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  kENNEDY.)  You  say  that  the  track  men  are  supposed  to  work  10  hours 
a  day.  The  track  men  of  nearly  all  the  systems  in  the  United  States  have  sent  in 
complaints  to  the  commission  that  they  are  the  hardest-worked  and  poorest-paid 
laborers  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  burden  of  their  complaint;  and  that  their 
hours  are  excessive.  They  have  to  work  night  and  day,  and  they  get  no  pay  for 
overtime.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  that  condition  of  affairs? — ^A.  Well,  if  they 
had  left  their  case  with  the  first  statement 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Poorest  paid  and  hardest  worked? — A.  I  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  agree  with  them.  They  are  the  poorest  paid  and  hardest  worked  when 
you  take  the  two  together.  There  are  not  many  occupations  harder;  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  pay,  I  think  the  hardest^worked  men  all  over  the  world  are  what  I 
call  the  dollar-a-day  men;  that  is,  the  ordinary  laborer,  who  does  not  get  above  that 
The  track  man,  we  will  say,  gets  in  10  hours  and  he  gets  a  dollar  a  day.  I  guess,  in 
the  hard  times  of  1895  ana  1896,  he  got  in  a  good  many  places  down  to  90  cents,  and 
perhaps  75;  but  I  think  we  always  paid  the  $1.  But  wnen  you  come  to  talk  with 
them  ^ou  will  find  they  are  the  men  who  are  at  home  every  night;  they  have  their 
own  little  houses;  they  can  live  cheaper,  and  their  labor  does  not  require  so  much 
skill  as  other  men's;  and  it  is  as  fair  wages  as  are  paid  to  ordinary  rough  labor  in 
other  walks  of  life.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  of  the  long  hours.  I  was  telling,  before 
I  came  in  here,  when  I  took  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  they  had  a  rme  there 
that  the  darkies  who  worked  on  the  track  should  work  from  sun  to  sun.  Well,  of 
course,  in  the  long  summer  days  that  made  a  very  long  day,  but  we  changed  to  the 
ordiniary  10  hours.  Occasionally,  if  you  have  a  wreck,  the  section  men  are  turned 
out  at  all  times  of  the  night,  and  have  to  go  out  very  often  in  stormy  weather.  I  do 
not  think  he  averages  more  than  his  hours;  certainly  not  on  our  system. 

Q.  They  claim  that  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  rests  upon  them;  that  the  safety 
of  the  traveling  public  is  in  a  measure  in  their  keeping,  as  it  is  in  that  of  other  rail- 
road employees;  and  they  claim  that  they  ought  to  be  better  paid. — A.  Well,  of  the 
20,000  names  on  our  pay  roll  you  could  pick  out  very  few  who  did  not  carry  the  lives 
of  the  passengers  in  their  hands. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  was  proceeding  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  system  as  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  blacklisting  of 
discharged  employees;  I  mean  the  system  that  has  given  rise  to  considerable  com- 
plaint in  this  country,  whereby  the  name  of  the  employee  who  is  discharged  is  trans- 
mitted to  some  other  railroaa  system  and  is  there  used  to  keep  him  from  getting 
employment  on  that  system. — ^A.  I  understand.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind.  That 
comes  under  the  heaa  of  the  general  manager.  I  understand  the  only  thin^  we  have 
is  that  if  1  division  discharges  a  man  and  nis  name  is  sent  in  to  the  supenntendent 
no  other  division  can  employ  him  without  the  consent  of  the  general  manager.  But 
I  do  not  understand  we  have  ever  had  anything  like  what  is  Known  as  the  blacklist 
system  with  other  roads;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Sunday  labor  and  labor  during  the  week 
days  in  your  system;  that  is,  do  you  have  the  same  quantity  done  on  Sunday  that 
you  have  on  week  days,  or  is  there  a  difference,  only  such  work  as  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary being  done  on  Sunday? — A.  Well,  we  rarely  open  our  shops  on  Sunday  unless 
some  extraordinary  calamity  has  overtaken  us.  Our  track  men  do  no  work  on  Sun- 
day except,  possibly,  to  inspect,  or  in  case  of  a  washout  or  accident.  The  only  people 
who  do  Sunday  work  are  tne  train  men. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  extra  for  that  or  do  they  receive  the  same  pay? — A.  No,  the  same 
thing. 

Q.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  runs  through  what  States;  Virginia,  West  Vii^ginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  does  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  either  of  those  States  prohibit  transportation  by  rail  on  Sunday?— A.  VLr- 
^nia  does. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  Stateei? — A.  There  is  no  prohibition. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  about  the  interference  with  railroad  traffic  on  Sunday  by 
State  laws;  do  you  think  there  is  any  real  benefit  from  it?— A.  I  think  it  is  unwise. 
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I  would  like  to  explain  that  at  a  little  length.  In  the  first  place,  ktiving  out  the  reli- 
gious side  of  the  question,  as  a  matter  of  setting  the  best  results,  a  man  who  works 
men  is  very  foolish  to  work  them  over  6  days  in  the  week.  In  my  judgment  there 
should  be  1  day  of  rest.  Now,  the  question  of  absolutely  prohibitmg  work  on  Sun- 
days is  very  often  more  against  the  merchants  than  against  the  men.  Over  on  the 
ChesapeaJLO  and  Ohio,  where  we  do  an  enormous  business,  we  may  get  blocked  up  in 
the  mountains  by  an  accident.  We  come  along  on  Sunday  and  our  yards  are  lull. 
Men  want  to  get  home;  they  can  not  leave.  Tney  can  not  put  through  the  trains. 
And  there  is  more  complaint  from  the  men  over  that  than  anything  I  have  heard  of 
on  the  road.  The  merchants  and  people  fail  to  get  their  goods  and  they  will  com- 
plain. The  only  thing  that  I  can  see  m  its  favor  is  where  we  run  through  commu- 
nities or  by  churches.  I  believe  in  everybody  conducting  his  business  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  neighbor;  and  if  I  want  to  go  to  church  my  neighbor  should  not 
be  allowed  to  blow  a  locomotive  whistle  beside  the  church  or  a  brass  band  be  allowed 
to  play  there.  That  ought  to  be  controlled;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  local  communities  to  make  their  local  r^ulations.  But  if  you  have  a  State  law 
as  it  is  in  Yirainia,  which,  I  think,  has  been  dedared  constitutional,  it  leaves  a  chance 
for  every  little  blackmailer  to  make  a  complaint  and  get  your  fine. 

Q.  But  that  law  does  not  prohibit  passenger  trafiSc? — A.  No,  nor  perishable 
freight;  and  the  result  is  that  you  will  see  49  cars  of  coal  running  down  over  the  road 
and  a  car  of  hoss  used  to  run  them  through;  and  we  run  our  passenger  trains  and 
business  through.    There  is  a  demand  for  passenger  trains  now. 

Q.  According  to  that,  practically,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  observance  of  that 
law? — A.  You  might  not  have  cars  enough  of  hogs  to  go  around. 

Q.  If  you  do  have  hogs  enough  to  go  around,  you  are  very  sure  to  run  the  trains — 
A.  As  long  as  we  can  switch  in  perishable  freight,  I  understand  from  our  attorneys 
that  we  are  safe.    The  Viivinia  people  are  the  cleverest  people  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  any  State  where  property  rights  are  so  carefully  observed  as  they  are 
in  Virginia;  and  we  do  not  have  anv  trouble,  unless  we  strike  somebody  who  wants 
to  make  a  fine  out  of  us.  The  people  themselves  are  all  with  us;  we  do  not  have  any 
trouble  with  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  with  regard  to  suits  against  your  road  for  damages 
for  injuring  people,  or  any  other  kind  of  damage?  Do  you  find  that  you  have  a  mir 
show  before  the  juries,  as  a  general  rule,  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  we  run  through 

II  States,  and  you  can  see  tne  difference  in  almost  every  State.  However,  I  have 
rarely  heard  of  a  oompbdnt  in  Virginia  or  West  Virginia.  In  Kentucky  we  never, 
except  in  the  last  year  or  two,  have  had  any  ^r  treatment.  We  settle  everything 
we  can,  and  what  we  can  not  settle  we  let  go.  The  State  is  full  of  lawyers  who 
take  the  cases  on  shares;  and  before  the  poor  man's  eyes  get  closed  from  an  injurv 
a  lawver  has  got  hold  of  his  widow  and  brings  suit,  and  the  juries  do  not  have  much 
regard  for  us.  Sometimes  we  are  able  to  ta&e  exceptions  and  save.  In  Ohio  and 
the  West  we  do  not  find  very  much  trouble.  We  get  treated  much  better  to-day 
than  we  did  10  or  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  limited  liability  law  in  any  of  the  States  through 
which  your  road  passei^ — ^A.  Do  you  mean  for  death? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  think  there  is;  I  know  there  is  in  Ohio.  I  think  there  are  in  the 
other  States.  I  would  not  want  to  state  that.  That  is  a  matter  of  law  which  I  do 
not  carry  in  my  mind.     I  feel  quite  sure  there  is,  though. 

Q.  Is  it  better  to  have  such  laws  with  a  limited  liability  as  they  have  in  New 
York,  where,  I  think,  $5,000  is  the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  recovered  for  the 
death  of  an  individual? — A.  Well,  speaking  as  a  railway  manager,  I  should  rather 
have  a  limited  liability.  Speaking  generally,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  I  should 
say  it  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  On  your  system  now  have  you  any  such  thing  as  a  provision  for  sick  and  dis- 
abled emplovees  provided  by  the  railway? — A.  On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  we 
have  estaDlisned  a  hospital  system.  We  nave  had  rather  an  interesting  and  success- 
ful result  there.  Our  general  manager  got  very  much  interested  in  it  and  he  took  it 
up  with  the  heads  of  these  different  orotherhoods  and  their  representatives,  and  they 
appointed  committees  who  examined  into  the  different  systems,  and  they  finally 
aereed  to  it  and  fixed  a  form  of  assessment  on  those  that  belonged.  We  gave  them 
a  Hospital  which  cost  us  $75,000,  which,  I  think — at  Clifton  Forge — is  as  complete  a 
hospital  as  there  is  in  America,  and  everybody  that  can  be  is  sent  there,  and  medi- 
cines are  distributed  from  there.  They  have  a  good  surgeon  and  they  have  trained 
nurses.  It  has  been  running  now  for  2  years,  and  we  are  establishing  branches  at 
other  places.    It  has  really  been  a  wonderful  success. 

Q.  How  is  it  maintained? — A.  By  assessment  on  the  men;  we  take  it  out;  it  runs 
down.  It  runs  from  my  assessment,  say  $6,  down,  I  think,  to  10  cents  on  some  of 
the  men. 
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no;  some  of  these  reorganizations  have  been  the  most  cruel  things  in  the  world  on 
small  investors — that  have  been  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
what  they  were  worth. 

Q.  Could  some  of  these  roads  be  built  to-day  at  less  than  their  present  bonded 
indebtedness? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  one.  Take  the  lines  that  I  represent;  you  could 
not  begin  to  produce  them  for  their  bonded  indebtedness. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  being  crushed  out  by  competition  when  business  was  slack. 
It  is  alleged  by  some  that  they  have  created  so  much  capitalization  that  they  are 
demanding  more  of  the  public  than  they  ought  to  have.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
troubles  with  rates.  I  brought  out  this  capitalization  for  that  purpose. — A.  If  you 
will  let  me,  I  will  answer  that  at  length,  reviewing  the  history.  After  our  war 
ended  everybody  went  to  building  railroads  and  it  created  a  class  of  people  called 
promoters  and  contractors.  The  people  were  anxious  to  get  railways  and  they  would 
grant  charters,  land,  and  other  inaucements.  They  would  turn  over  all  of  these  and 
as  many  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  as  the  people  cared  to  issue  to  these  contractors, 
who  would  build  the  railroad.  They  would  go  to  work  and  build  the  railroad  maybe 
100  miles  or  1,000  and  unload  the  stocks  and  bonds  and  securities  for  what  they 
could  get,  usually  at  a  profit,  and  the  people  who  got  these  found  themselves  loaded 
up  with  a  large  amount  of  worthless  secunties.  The  people  found  themselves  paying 
higher  rates.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  granger  laws,  which  culminated  back  in 
1870.  From  that  time  on  there  has  been  so  much  of  that  that  there  has  been  a 
reorganization  of  railroads.  I  suppose  there  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  such  wiping  out  of  securities  as  there  has  been  in  this  country  m  the  last  5  years, 
and  to-day  1  think  your  capitalization  is  below  whatyour  railroads  would  cost.  The 
cost  of  lands  i  n  the  cities  is  enormous.  Take  t  he  Big  Four  rai  1  way,  which  runs  through 
the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Springfield,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
and  into  St.  Louis  and  Chicago — why  there  are  millions  and  millions  in  their  termi- 
nal facilities.  1  suppose  you  could  not  get  the  new  location  they  have  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  under  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars.  Then  you  attempt  to  build  a  new 
railroad,  and  you  cut  up  the  farmers'  land,  and  it  all  costs  so  much  money;  and  their 
equipment  is  enormous;  we  have  to  have  an  enormous  equipment.  A  proof  that 
the  public  are  not  paying  too  much  is  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  fare  and  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  were  never  so  low  or  lower  in  any  other  country  on  earth.  Since 
the  1st  of  January  we  have  had  tariffs,  but  the  tariffs  have  been  so  low  that  we  can 
not  go  on  with  the  increased  price  of  labor  and  material  with  these  tariffs.  If  we 
can  not  get  an  agreement  to  maintain  better  tariffs  there  is  going  to  be  bankruptcies 
and  reorganizations;  and  securities  will  be  wiped  out,  employees*  wages  reduced, 
or  employees  dismissed,  which  is  the  more  moaem  way  to  ao  it — with  less  men.  I 
think  that  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  I  hople  your  commission  will  find 
some  way  to  get  proper  legislation.  Then  I  believe  further  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  proper  body  should  have  authority  to  examine  the  books  of  all 
these  roads  every  month,  three  months,  or  any  time  they  pleased,  and  stop  all  these 
scandals  and  false  accountings.  There  is  your  protection.  Do  not  let  any  stocks  or 
bonds  be  issued  except  on  their  certificate.  1  am  not  pleading  here  for  the  railroads 
to  be  let  alone.  I  want  them  to  be  regulated  even  more  than  they  are  now,  but  I 
want  you  in  consideration  of  that  to  give  us  some  legal  rights  and  make  us  l^al 
bodies. 

Q.  The  shippers — we  have  discussed  their  grievances,  and  the  grievances  of  rail- 
roads; now  it  seems  to  me  the  interests  of  the  investors  and  owners  of  these  stocks 
and  bonds  ought  to  be  promoted  in  some  way  by  some  Government  supervision  of 
some  kind. — A.  I  think  so.  There  are  3  duties  on  the  railroad;  first,  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  railways  should  be  kept  in  such  shape  that  they  can  do 
the  business  properly;  they  should  be  allowed  income  enough  for  that;  second,  they 
should  have  enough  to  take  proper  care  of  their  employees;  third,  the  investor  should 
have  a  fair  return  for  his  money.  No  legislation  will  be  supported  by  the  great 
thinking  community,  when  they  get  around  to  it,  that  does  not  take  care  of  these 
three  things. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  recognize  the  fact  that  the  drift  and  tendency  of 
railroads  in  this  country  to-day  is  to  consolidate,  I  believe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  in  the  last  4  or  5  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  impetus  in  that  direc- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  railroad  transportation  in  this  country,  if  that  is 
kept  up? — A.  The  problem  about  that  is  this:  Out  in  New  England  they  have  practi- 
cafty  eliminated  competition  by  consolidation  and  the  people  there  seem  to  l^e  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  present  nituation.  In  the  South  they  have  done  substantially 
the  same  thing.  There  are  two  or  three  companies  and,  being  so  few,  they  can  get 
along  comfortably.     I  doubt  whether  it  is  practicable  to  consolidate  the  great  trunk 
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lines  because  they  have  so  many  local  interests  and  they  are  so  large  and  enormous. 
For  instance,  there  are  about  7  or  8  lines  that  control  all  this  immense  business 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  ocean,  north  of  the  Potomac.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  consolidate  them,  and  so  long  as  they  are  not  consolidated 
they  are  going  to  fight  when  business  is  dull  unless  there  is  some  way  they  can  agree 
lawfully  among  themselves. 

Q.  Are  there  not  competing  lines  in  New  England  that  have  been  consolidated — 
lines  that  run  practically  from  the  same  point  to  the  same  point,  just  as  your  lines 
running  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  consoli- 
dation between  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  The  Boston  and  Albany? — A.  The  Vanderbilt  interests 
and  the  New  York  Central;  the  Erie,  the  Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  These  are  all  indepenaent  interests,  and  I 
CBLU  not  conceive  of  anything  that  would  produce  a  consolidation  of  these  interests. 
I  think  that  would  be  too  much  to  attempt.  They  would  have  too  many  local 
interests. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio? — A.  Newport  News,  Hampton  Roads. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  ^ou  express  that  opinion.  I  have 
been  very  apprehensive  it  was  going  to  result  m  2  or  3  corporations  owning  all 
the  railroads  m  the  United  States.  You  think,  then,  that  is  not  going  to  be  the 
result? — A.  I  think  not,  and  I  hope  not,  because  when  that  comes  you  strengthen 
lai^ely  the  piarty  that  wants  the  Government  to  own  the  railroads,  and  then  you 
will  tie  on  evil  times. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  it  is  impractical  for  this  Grovemment  to  own  and  conduct  rail- 
road trunk  lines? — A.  The  genius  of  our  Government  could  do  anything,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  with  our  present  system.  And,  above  all,  the  govern- 
ments in  other  countries  never  have  managed  the  railroads  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  would  do  it  with  the  same  skill  and  energy  here.  This  is  a 
very  large  country,  which  depends  almost  entirely  for  its  future  on  its  transportation, 
and  the  competition  between  these  lines,  in  a  legitimate  way,  the  fast  trains  ana 
facilities  for  doing  business  will  always  be  kept  up.  The  railroads  are  what  have 
built  our  country  up.  It  is  as  easy  to  go  from  the  Missiasippi  to  New  York  to-day  as 
it  used  to  be  to  go  100  miles.  We  have  astonished  the  world  with  our  facilities  for 
transportation.  If  the  Government  had  the  railroads  that  would  all  be  stopped. 
You  would  have  slow  trains  and  bad  service,  just  as  they  do  in  France  and  Germany. 

Q.  In  the  event  that  there  was  no  power  to  restrain  the  rates  which  the  railroads 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  do  you  think  if  they 
were  allowed  also  to  make  these  contracts  you  speak  of,  they  would  drift  into  exor- 
bitant, extortionate,  excessive  rates? — ^A.  No;  their  interests  are  too  large;  there  is 
too  much  competition. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  regulate  itself? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You,  however,  are  not  unwilling,  in  the  event  the  power  to  make  traffic  con- 
tracts is  given  to  them,  so  they  can  enforce  them  in  the  courts,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  ^ven  a  supervisory  control  over  the  rates? — A.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  people.  I  doubt  if  they  would  exercise  it  in  one 
case  in  a  hundred;  but  if  the  law  did  not  put  that  in,  the  people  would  think  they 
had  been  cheated.  It  ought  to  be  in.  As  to  rates,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  try  my 
case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If,  after  I  put  in  my  proof,  they 
decide  against  me,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  my  rates. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  the  decision  should  stand  until  set  aside  by  the  courts? — 
A.  Yes,  so  long  as  I  maintained  that  agreement;  and  if  I  am  not  I  can  drop  out  and 
go  it  alone. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine 
prima  facie  as  to  the  existence  of  discrimination  as  between  localities  or  individuals? — 
A.  I  have  never  objected  to  that,  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  courts. 

Q.  Prima  facie  I  mean? — A.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Q.  The  contention  has  been  made  here  by  an  eminent  railroad  gentleman  that  if 
the  power  were  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  detennine  anything 
about  rates,  those  rates  should  not  go  into  effect;  its  decisions  should  not  go  into  effect 
until  sustained  by  the  court;  but  when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  discrimination  he 
said  he  was  perfectly  w^illing  to  let  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  existence  of  discrimination  stand  until  set  aside  by  the  courts.  One, 
he  held,  was  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  railroad  company  that  he  did  not  think  it  was 
just  or  reasonable  to  leave  the  matter  of  the  rate  to  the  decision  of  an  outside  party 
like  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommlBsion  so  that  it  would  take  effect.    Have  you 
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given  the  sabject  any  thought? — A.  A  ^nat  deal.  That  has  been  discoased  in  oar 
meetings,  and  we  have  had  to  think  of  it  We  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  prop- 
erty to  look  after.  I  do  not  sympathize  very  much  with  those  people  who  are  so 
afraid  of  a  bad  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  rates.  I  would 
keep  mv  right  to  go  to  the  courts,  because  there  might  be  a  matter  of  principle 
involved;  but  here  you  have  five  independent  men;  they  never  oould  make  a  rate  so 
bad  as  some  of  us  have  made  ourselves  if  they  tried.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
that  they  should  settle  any  special  cases,  after  a  hearing,  whether  tne  rate  was  rea- 
sonable or  not,  and  let  it  go  into  effect,  subject  to  revision  by  the  courts.  In  case  of 
discrimination,  I  would  go  one  step  further  and  provide  that  in  case  of  an  agreement 
between  railroads  for  maintenance  of  tari&and  division  of  business,  if  the  rates  under 
that  agreement  established  by  them  should  be  complained  of,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  a  hearing,  found  they  were  unreasonable,  their  decision 
should  stand  so  long  as  the  railroads  maintained  that  agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  an  absolute  prot^tion  to  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any 
other  body  would  be  competent  to  deal  with  such  a  vast  subject,  in  resard  to  the 
fixing  of  freight  rates  all  over  this  country?  Could  the^  possibly  hear  ana  determine 
on  such  large  interestfl? — A.  There  is  the  difficulty.  If  you  say  you  give  them  power 
over  the  general  fixing  of  rates,  ^ou  make  a  mistakke  and  overwhelm  them.  I  would 
confine  it  to  special  complaints  m  r^rd  to  special  rates  or  discriminations.  These 
they  have  a  right  to  hear;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  general  tariff  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Road,  with  that  they  have  nothing  to  do.  But  if  the  people  of  Cincmnati 
complained  that  the  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Richmond  are  too  nign,  let  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  hear  that  question.  If  they  decide  it  against  me,  I  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  court. 

Q.  Not  to  nx  the  general  schedule? — ^A.  No;  you  can  not  do  that;  it  is  too  laree. 
The  moment  you  mention  that  the  people  say  you  are  giving  them  power  to  fix  the 
rates.    You  do  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.    It  is  only  to  hear  special  cases. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  impracticable  for  anybody  outside  of  railroad  experts  to  make 
any  rates  generally  for  a  system  of  railway,  like  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  for 
instance? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  men  to  do  it.  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  30  years  and  have  a  larae  staff  of  competent  men  who  have  served  with  me 
for  years  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  fix  the  tariffs.  We  have  to  change  them 
every  day. 

Q.  You  say  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  making  classifications? — ^A.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  have  the  same  classification  all  over  this  country.  I  have  never 
justified  the  difference  that  has  prevailed. 

Q.  There  are  now  three,  I  believe? — A.  Yes;  and  it  creates  an  infernal  amount  of 
trouble,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  unnecessary.  But  some  of  my  railroad  brethren  are 
strone  against  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  practical  to  have  one  classification  for  the  Pacific  and  the  same 
for  the  south  Atlantic  seaboard? — A.  I  do  not  see  but  you  should  let  the  gentlemen 
make  their  rates  on  the  same  classification.  They  do  not  have  the  same  rate  all 
over  now.  I  do  not  see  why  the  same  classification  should  not  fp  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  so  that  a  man  should  know  what  class  he  is  going  m  when  he  picks  up 
the  tariff. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  notice  any  particular  inconvenience  arising  from  three  systems  of 
classifications? — A.  It  would  not  come  to  me,  except  occasionally  I  meet  a  merchant 
and  he  speaks  of  it.  I  suppose  the  freight  agents,  who  get  with  the  pe^'ple  more, 
would  know.     It  has  been  aiscussed  more  as  a  general  matter,  as  it  comes  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  carry  much  grain  from  the  Northwest  to  Newport 
News? — A.  Very  lar^e  quantities. 

Q.  Yours  is  what  is  called  a  trunk  line? — A.  We  think  we  are  considerable  of  a 
trunk.    Some  of  our  opponents  think  we  are  more  so. 

Q.  I  see  by  the  New  York  Herald  of  a  recent  date  that  the  managers  of  the  trunk 
lines,  or  committee,  have  agreed  on  a  rate  for  wheat  and  wheat  products  from  Chi- 
ca^,  I  believe,  to  the  seaooard,  which  is  a  practical  compliance  with  the  recent 
opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Is  that  a  result  of  that  opinion — 
that  rate — or  did  business  reasons  determine  it  outside  of  that? — A.  1  really  do  not 
know  what  influenced  them.  We  have  no  interest  in  that.  You  see  we  have  no 
local  business  at  Newport  News  like  they  have  in  New  York  and  New  England;  it  is 
all  export.  We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  making  the  same  rate,  if  they  wanted 
it,  or  a  different  rate;  it  did  not  concern  us. 

Q.  You  mean  a  difference  of  2  cents  between  grain  and  grain  products — A.  Yes; 
I  think  that  was  it. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  result  of  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  not? — A.  I  think  the  railroads  were  so  snowed  under  with 
business  they  could  not  manage  it  and  were  making  the  rates  so  low  they  were  ridicu- 
lous, and  that  is  a  compromise,  patched  up  to  get  better  rates.  That  is  usually  the 
wajr  they  are  made.  We  are  an  export  Ime,  you  know;  we  do  very 'little  interior 
business. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Your  rates  are  fixed  by  the  rates  to  New  York? — A. 
Yes;  New  York  and  New  Ei]^land.  We  have  to  take  our  chances  on  whatever  they 
make. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  be  willing  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  other  central  body  have  the  power  to  send  an  official  to  investi- 
gate and  inspect  the  books  and  accounts  of  interstate  railroads  from  time  to  time? — ^A. 
Yes;  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  object  in  that? — A.  Publicity  helps. 

Q.  You  would  think  the  fact  that  it  is  open  to  public  inspection  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect? — A.  I  think  the  difficulty  with  railroads  is  they  have  tried  to  keep 
to  themselves,  and  have  had  a  little  hesitation  in  dealine  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  I  think  it  has  injured  them.  I  think  the  greater  publicity 
you  get  the  better  it  will  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  be  willing  to  have  accounts  examined  into  simi- 
larly to  the  inspections  we  have  by  the  Government  in  case  of  national  bwiks? — A.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  ought  to  have;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.]  Do  you  not  think  the  general  public  have  a  rather  dis- 
torted idea  of  the  amount  ot  abuse  and  the  amount  of  discrimination  that  is  made  by 
railroaded? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  and  it  is  ministered  to  by  every  cheap 
political  orator  who  wants  somebody  to  abuse.  I  think  the  railway  managers  have 
oeen  perhaps  arbitrary  and  added  to  that  feeling.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
if  we  could  get  the  railroads  on  a  business  basis  and  everything  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  people?  You  recognize  that  rail- 
roads are  quasi  public  corporations!? — A.  That  is  right.  We  are  there  to  manage 
them  for  the  people,  and  there  should  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  managed 
with  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  put- 
ting express  companies  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that.  They  manaee  their  own  business  by  making  agreements. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  them  put  on  me  same  basis  as  railroads  so  they  could  not 
agree. 

Q.  The  extent  of  the  traffic  that  they  take  from  the  railroad  companies,  is  that 
really  an  appreciable  quantity  as  compared  with  railroad  business  generally? — A.  I 
do  not  think  so.  The  railroads  with  their  fast  trains  of  late  years  have  been  dec^'easing 
that.  I  think  their  earnings  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  are  only  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  freight  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  question  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain 
individuals  by  the  mileage  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  cars? — A.  I  hear  it  at 
almost  every  railroad  meeting  I  attena.  There  is  a  great  evil  in  the  mileage  of  pri- 
vate cars.  It  is  discrimination  in  business,  and  it  certainly  builds  up  the  large  ship- 
per as  against  the  small  shipper.  The  lara:e  shipper  will  buy  500  freight  cars;  ne  gets 
a  large  mileage  for  these;  he  gets  them  handlea  promptly,  otherwise  he  would  not 

g've  you  his  business.  I  suppose  he  gets  15  to  20  per  cent  income  on  the  investment 
om  these  cars,  and  the  small  shipper  who  is  trying  to  compete  with  him  in  the 
next  store,  who  does  not  own  cars,  will  go  into  bankruptcy.  Tne  man  who  owns  the 
cars  gets  x)asse8  for  his  agent  to  look  after  the  cars,  and  undoubtedly  the  one  who 
owns  the  cars  does  a  great  deal  of  buying  himself. 

Q.  Of  itself,  do  you  think  that  is  an  evil  ? — A.  I  do,  yes. 

Q.  Why,  if  you  ¥rill  be  good  enough  to  say? — A.  It  is  an  evil  because  it  enables 
one  man  to  get  the  advantage  of  another. 

Q.  Through  the  railroad? — A.  Through  the  railroad.  Yet  it  would  ruin  any  rail- 
road in  this  country  that  did  not  do  as  tney  are  doing  now,  because  it  would  take  off 
a  very  large  amount  of  traffic  which  is  valuable. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  stopping  it,  if  it  is  an  evil? — A. 
Amend  your  interstate-commerce  law  as  I  told  you  and  there  would  not  be  any 
trouble.  If  I  make  an  agreement  with  my  opponent  that  we  will  divide  the  busi- 
ness from  a  certain  point,  and  the  man  who  owns  the  private  cars  wants  to  give  his 
business  to  the  other  man,  he  may  have  it;  he  cannot  hurt  me  any.  As  long  as  }^ou 
leave  me  outside  the  law  and  I  get  my  business  as  best  I  can  I  will  treat  with  him. 
That  is  considered  tiie  l^al  way  of  beating  your  opponent. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Why  should  not  railroads  furnish  exclusively  the  cans 
that  are  used  in  business,  and  why  should  not  the  law  compel  them  to  furnish  cars? — 
A.  Well,  you  had  l^etter  generally  amend  the  law  instead  of  trying  to  reach  the  sore 
spots. 

Q.  If  a  railroad  undertakes  to  perform  public  transportation  and  does  not  furnish 
sufficient  cars  to  do  the  business,  is  it  not  rather  derelict  to  the  people? — A.  That  is 
not  the  Question.  They  all  trv  to  furnish  the  cars,  but  they  can  not  get  the  business 
if  they  ao.  For  instance,  I  have  seen  the  stock  cars  of  the  ChesapeElke  and  Ohio 
stand  idle  in  Chicago  while  we  had  contracts  for  transporting  stock  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool  via  Newport  News,  and  could  not  get  it  unless  we  took  these  special  cars 
and  let  our  own  cars  stand  idle;  and  it  costs  us  thousands  of  dollars  for  mileage. 

Q.  Has  the  supply  of  private  •cars  arisen  from  inability  of  railroads  to  take  care  of 
shippers  by  furnishing  cars? — A.  In  one  way  the  refrigerator  people  originated  this, 
but  this  evil  has  grown  up  from  the  decisions  under  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
It  is  the  large  shipper  taking  care  of  himself.  It  would  never  have  been  heard  of  if 
it  had  not  toen  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  You  think  it  will  eliminate  the  speculative  features,  so  far  as 
the  owners  of  private  cars  are  concerned,  if  the  railroads  are  left  free  to  contract 
between  themselves? — A.  That  is  it  precisely.  These  large  interests  then  would 
have  to  put  in  their  cars  on  a  fair  mileage  and  we  would  get  legitimate  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar)  .  In  such  an  arrangement  as  that,  would  you  also  take  in 
the  Pullman  service? — A.  I  leave  that  to  be  regulated  like  the  railway,  the  sleeping- 
car  service.  The  proper  thin^  to  do  would  be  for  the  railway  to  own  its  own  sleeping 
cars,  if  they  only  ran  over  their  own  line,  but  with  the  different  lines  spread  out,  you 
would  have  to  have  too  many  cars  on  extra  occasions,  and  you  would  have  too  much 
invested.  For  instance,  to-day  as  I  came  through  the  office  I  was  told  we  had  some 
troops  that  called  for  25  or  30  sleepers.  If  we  undertook  to  carry  that  number  of 
sleepers  ourselves  we  would  be  killed  by  dead  capital.  I  think  your  transportation 
companies  ^ould  have  some  limitation  on  rat^  as  other  people,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  the  railroads  themselves  could  afford  to  furnish  this  eouipment. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  railroaas  to  furnish  these  refrig- 
erator and  stock  cars,  and  did  they  not  have  some,  say,  15  to  20  years  ago? — A.  Later 
than  that.  When  Mr.  Roberts  was  alive,  he  would  not  run  a  private  car  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  other  trunk  lines  agreeil  to  that,  but  about  5  years 
ago,  I  guess,  one  of  the  trunk  lines  decided  it  could  not  (!arry  that  out.  That  let 
down  the  bars,  and  to-day  private  cars  are  running. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  to-day,  on  the  question  of  the  private  crars,  that  there  is  no  rail- 
road which  can  afford  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  owners  of  these  cars  on  rates  or 
anything? — A.  We  do  not  think  so. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  £1^  1899, 
TESTIMONT  OF  HON.  JOHN  K.  COWEN, 

President  of  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.36  a.  m..  Senator  Mallory  presiding.  Hon.  John  K. 
Co  wen,  of  Baltimore,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  OKio  Railroad  Company,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testifaed  as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)   What  is  your  name?— A.  John  K.  Cowen. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Baltimore. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  railroad  affairs? — A.  Twenty-seven 

years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  capacity  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad? — A.  Three  years  and  nine  months. 

Q.  Can  you  stato  about  how  many  employees  there  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio?— A.  I  think  we  have  about  30,500  employees  in  the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  direct.  That  does  not  include  the  einpfoyees  of  lines  that  we  are 
interested  in,  such  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Pittsburg  and 
Western. 

Q.  How  are  those  employees  paid,  by  the  month  or  by  the  week? — A.  By  the 
month  or  by  the  day. 
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•    Q.  Depending  on  the  character  of  their  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  the  train  hands,  locomotive  eneineera,  firemen,  and  other 
train  employees? — A.  We  have  an  agreed  scale  with  them,  based  generally  upon 
miles  run. 

Q.  An  ajpeed  schedule  with  them  individually? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  is  it  with  an^  associations? — A.  No.  All  the  associations,  I  believe,  are  on 
our  road,  all  the  trainmen's  associations,  but  our  understanding  is  with  the  com- 
mittees directly  of  our  own  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  then  know  the  associations  at  all  in  the  transaction? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  just  simply  the  committees  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  suspension  of  men  for  dereliction  of  duty? — A.  Oh,  ^es. 

Q.  That  is,  anything  less  than  discharge? — A.  Yes,  they  are  suspendeil  for  minor 
offenses  varying  greatly  according  to  the  offense. 

Q.  What  "do  you  mean  by  suspension? — A.  Oh,  the};  may  be  put  off  for  30  days  and 
then  taken  on  again,  or  inaeed  lor  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  thing  as  the  system  of  blacklisting  discharged  employees? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  system  to  which  I  refer  is  one  which  has  gained  some  notoriety  by  reason  of 
suits  brought  by  the  parties  claimed  to  have  been  injured.  The  railroad  <lischarg- 
ing  the  employee  passes  his  name  as  one  discharged  over  to  some  other  railrotui 
interested. — A.  No,  we  do  not  engage  in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  aware  that  such  a  system  did  exist  between  rail- 
roads; oi  blacklisting  in  case  of  strikes  and  troubles  of  that  kind  on  the  road? — A.  I 
think  possibly  at  one  time  it  did;  but  the  extent  to  which  it  went,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  other  sections  notified  of  discharges  of  the  man  on  your  own  system? — A. 
1  can  not  answer  without  asking  the  general  manager  whether  we  systematically 
notify  each  of  our  divisions  of  the  reasons  for  the  discharge.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  IS,  and  without  examination  of  the  gjeneral  manager  I  could  not  testify  whether 
we  have  a  system  under  which  we  notify  the  superintendents  of  the  respective 
divisions  of  the  discharge  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  a  man  sought  employment,  the  first  question  asked 
him  would  be  where  he  was  formerly  employed? — A.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  And  if  he  were  employed  recently  on  a  division,  inquiry  would  be  made? — A. 
That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  How  many  hours  out  of  the  24  are  the  employees  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  expected  to  work? — A.  My  recollection  is,  in  the  train  service, 
the  day  is  figured  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  overtime  is  allowed  for  excess  mileage,  or 
after  12  hours. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  additional  pay  for  overtime? — A.  Yes,  they  receive  additional 
pay  for  overtime — in  other  words,  12  hours  is  the  limit  of  a  day^s  work. 

Q.  By  train  hands? — A.  That  is  my  recollection.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
of  the  train  hands  who  make  their  mile  days  very  much  within  that  time,  but  we 
have  an  understanding  that  work  over  that  period  is  to  be  paid  for.  Jf  without 
fault  they  do  not  get  their  trains  in  or  they  are  delayed  and  do  not  get  their  trains, 
they  are  entitled  to  pay  for  overtime. 

Q.  W^ell,  is  that  also  the  length  of  work  per  day  of  the  other  employees,  such  as 
clerks  and  men  engaged  in  other  business  than  that  of  train  hands? — A.  No;  our 
clerks  come  either  at  8  or  9  o'clock  and  are  discharged  at  5,  and  in  summer  there  is 
a  half  holiday  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Well,  tnen,  there  are  men  employe<l  on  the  tracks  and  sections,  bosses  and  so 
on? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  section  hands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  their  hours  of  employment? — A.  I  would  have  to  inquire  exactly  what 
their  time  is;  but  my  belief  is,  trackmen,  laborers,  and  employees  generally  work  10 
hours  per  day. 

Q.  Do  your  men  work  on  Sundays  as  a  rule? — A.  The  train  hands  and  those  that 
are  necessary  for  the  running  of  them  on  Sunday  do  work. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  any  extra  compensation  for  Sunday  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  said  the  train  hands  worked  on  both 
passengers  and  freights? — A.  Yea,  both  the  freights  and  passengers,  but  of  course 
there  are  fewer  trains  running  on  Sundays  than  on  week  days.  An  effort  is  made  to 
curtail  the  Sunday  trains  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  You  try  to  curtail  the  freight  trains  on  Sunday? — A.  We  do  run  freight  trains 
on  Sunday,  but  there  is  a  less  movement  on  Sunday  always  than  on  w^eek  days,  and 
of  course  there  are  less  men  employed  on  Sunday  than  on  week  days. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  only  run  those  freight  trains  on  Sunday  that  you 
can  not  avoid,  I  suppose? — A.  Well,  that  is  practically  so. 
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y^jt^^i\Xi^      A  >tf  j*-\*r  »♦-  »*•*»-  yr.tipfMrjifC   Jii«-  it  W«a  VTrprnia,  but  iht 
•>'*Tiui.  -mujt.     TL«f*r  iiiat  ^p^n.  irxA.  i^me  i.  nxut  ogdzi^iubul,  of 

iy.  ^' ji#^.:u*.j'A .     T,* **-•»:  iUiK  lit  •#***-  aiT  ^^tqil:  jvoBBrnntaL 

c,  ;*'»•  •*   ♦  e  ;t  i*>  ;•>«*■  -.*«r  v.  To  ;t.     1  V-^k  liitre  k  a 

^*^^*  iit*^*-  Lrttrt- 

jLi^A^  'A'-  *^v;*CLii>'  t'lart  '>f  r»y;'j'*.T«^  i5j*r  -wfjrtinz  i*-:*cTP  <•}  vc^ir  pbmt? — A.  JhaBL  is  the 

Kl   \\  if.'a'^t  tie  £i»f<;  **yy^jii^3LL  lor  too  v.*  vfjrk  7  dav?  a  v^eek  tban  h  v  6  daTF  a 

<t'  Tixia  t^;Tj4r  ti^  «^>^y.^jjr;aiJ  iLtotiv^,  I  *^b'<:>d  ti^.ink  thai  Tonr  tliropgli-ira^t 
t-f»j*'  ?>5»*  n'r^j'J  L'vn<r  '.'J-  ^'jjyiiir  •vfj<r  fj»u>e  afr  ar.v  •♦itK-rdaT. — A-  It  does;  bat  voo 
« .,»  «AX;  ^  '/fyKr  ti^t  ft..  '^  yv'^  KiiLt.  .'ri*  are  pniLticaily  ^iJ121  up  oo  ^ondaT,  and  tfacve 
i*-  a  ijr*>inf.\y  i'/f  \*fry  '>>ij>-.':*-rfc>-»j*r  curuLiiLitiit  f«.»r  A:iLit4*6  and  deli^^erT  and  a  good 

'^  V'/'J  Oo  />'A  fj<'.*«fv«^  ;jj  rHF'':h*n^rj;f  the  iiiOv«uf ut « ♦!*  throng  tnUBr  on  S^mdav? — 
A.  I  'i'y  z-'/x".  I  Oo  J*'A  ti.JT.k  it  i*>  p'i**'iv>. 

<^  '  l^>  b^^iaiv>r  M  M,UfKy. ,  I  \prh*i\*i  you  are  an  attoniev  at  law  and  haiie  had  oon- 
nfWnt}/^.  *:xi^rit-rfj4:ti  %Au  th'e  fuatUfr  of  riIl?  for  damages  ^g^"«*  railroMis  by 
«rt/j}yAoy«^«-t!  Hiio  liav4;  Ijtjefi  ifijtjre^i  on  tJi«f  raiirood.  Yoa  have  had  toot  attentialu  oi 
i^/nr*^..  fanu^i  Ut  \Utt  tit^fUiifSLU^jn  by  ttatute  in  some  of  the  Statesof  the  common  li« 
nA*^  MM  Vf  ihti  i**vji/*^n-f*  of  ftti'iow  Herv'anu,  wherel^  under  certain  curamfllanoes 
*^\*'St  xht'  tit^\i't£*ffiiTtt  of  a  f<:jlow  UTTYHnX  hi  not  a  d^-fense.  Do  voa  biow  vhether  that 
!/*'>; . f*'  ail  ,o/j  ijLa«  '/o/^r  i/jt/-^  eff*^-!  j;«^rj*frally  in  the  States  of  the  Cnited  Staled — A.  I  do 
t¥A  kfiow  how  n^any  htati^*  have  a/lopt<^d  Ftatutee  modifying  the  feUow-flerrant  niie- 

</.   Vj>«j  k/*ow,  however,  that  it  )ia«  ^ieen  done? — A.  It  has  beoi  done. 

it  ^'<'i).  '^n  \o«j,  frox/i  \oijr  oJiMfr\ation  of  it,  say  whether  it  has  had  any  injari- 
*^i>.  iriit-^-*  'jh  iJ,e  pit'r\it'Af  of  ml\rfji»/iti  hv  their  employeee? — A<  I  have  had  noezperi- 
4'$tt*t  v).*U  the  iaw  at  all.  Of  ^:'>urhe.  there  le  Ohio,  ior  example,  through  which  we 
niij,  wfjj^h  Jjaii  UkiA\U*i*\  the  old  rule  of  non-liability  for  the  act  of  a  mlow  serant 
a  jrr<-at  d<:aiJ  hv  judicial  'I'-j^-i^ion. 

C|.  A»i  t/y  wfjo  wa>  a  fellow  her^ant  and  who  wag  not? — A.  Af  to  who  was  a  fellow 
Hi'rvant  ai.d  nho  wa*;  not,  and  intrrxliK^erl  the  rule  of  liability  for  the  act  of  asape- 
rior,  dehnin^  a  Hjfjerior,  and  in  fcuch  a  cane,  for  example,  as  wliere  a  conductor's  neg- 
ij/<'ij<'i*  n^uhii'i  in  injuring  a  brakeman,  recovery  was  allowed.  That  is  the  rule  bj 
jivli^'jal  iU-i'ifjou  in  the  Htate  of  Ohio.  That  is  not  the  rule  in  West  Vii^^inia,  and  is 
Uifi  iUt'  niUi  in  Maryland,  and  is  not  the  rule  in  Delaware,  through  which  we  nm, 
and  it  ii»  tfd  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  h^  any  effect  prac- 
tically one  way  or  the  other. 

Q,  Vour  oliH-rvatJon  in  that  the  cr>urts  have  differed  very  much  in  their  decisions 
nyar^liiiK  who  are  fellow  servant//-— A.  Yen,  quite  bo. 

Q.  l>o  you  not  think  it  would  \Hi  well  to  have  Home  uniformity  of  decision  on  that 
nuhj^'i't?  A.  Well,  I  pr«;«unje  in  Home  respects  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  uniform 
rule.  Hut  if  I  rnay  l>e  tK;rinittM  to  H[>eak  from  my  experience  on  the  Baltimore  and 
f  >hio  Kailrr^ul,  I  nlioula  nay  thin:  We  have  established  a  relief  department  which  is 
MupiKjrti'd  in  jjart  by  the  cornfiany  and  in  part,  chiefly,  however,  by  contritHitions 
umilii  monthly  by  the  men.  Lnder  the  rules  of  the  relief  department,  each 
employee  in  entitlM  in  cane  of  accidents  to  a  certain  sum;  in  case  of  death  his  family 
aro  entitle>l  U>  a  cMfrtain  sum;  in  case  of  sickness  he  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  a 
iihyNician  and  to  a  cifrtain  num.  And  practically  the  effect  of  the  relief  department 
ntM  Ui'n  to  alnK>Ht  entirely  wifie  out  litigation  with  employees  on  account  of 
injtirieft;  not  entirely,  but  almoHt  entirely.  I  think  really  it  is  quite  a  rare  case  now 
for  UM  to  have  much  trouble  with  our  employees.    Under  the  rules  they  are,  of 
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course,  entitled  to  sue  and  recover,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  both  remedies;  they 
are  not  entitled  to  their  relief  benefits  and  at  the  same  time  to  damage.  The  effect 
is  that  they  take  what  is  certain  and  fixed  instead  of  what  may  be  uncertain. 

Q.  (By  I^fessor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  you  have  modified 
that  rule  any  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  Ist,  1898? — A.  What  act  do  you 
refer  to? 

Q.  Arbitration  and  conciliation,  in  which  that  clause  of  your  road  was  made  ille- 
gal.— A.  No,  we  have  not  modified  our  practice  in  relation  to  that.  1  do  not  under- 
stand that  act  to  make  illegal  our  clause.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  contract,  and  we  do 
not  endeavor  to  prevent  an  employee  from  suing  for  negligence  which  would  entitle 
him  to  sue  at  all.  We  do  not  endeavor  to  curtau  his  privilege  in  that  behalf;  but  we 
do  say  that  if  he  sues,  we  will  not  contribute  from  any  other  fund  to  pay  him  for  the 
same  damages.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  act  of  1898  sought  to  prevent  that.  If 
it  did,  I  should  say  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  invalid. 

Q.   (By  Senator  Malloky.)  It  was  never  compulsory,  was  it,  on  the  road? — A.  No. 

Q.  A  man  need  not  have  his  wages  docked  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  this 
fund  if  he  did  not  wish  it  done? — A.  No;  it  was  not  compulsory  as  to  any  person 
who  was  in  the  service  when  it  was  put  into  effect.  If  a  person  comes  into  the 
service  now  he  agrees  to  go  into  the  relief  dei)artment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  He  must  voluntarily  agree  to  it? — A.  He  can  not  get  into 
the  service  without  going  into  the  relief  department,  unless  he  is  over  age  and 
for  some  special  reason  is  relieved. 

Q.  [Reading.]  *' Section  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  any  ofiQcer,  agent,  or  receiver  of  such  emplover  who  shall  require  any 
employee,  or  any  person  seeking  em{>loyment,  as  a  conaition  of  such  employment, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  any  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization,  or  shall  threaten  any 
employee  with  loss  of  emplovment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any 
employee  because  of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or 
organization,  or  who  shall  require  any  such  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employ- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for 
charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  to  release  such  employer  from  legal  lia- 
bility for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  sucn  fund 
beyond  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to 
such  fund,  or  who  shall,  after  having  discha^ed  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire 
to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quit- 
ting of  an  emt>loyee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining 
employment,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punisned  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $1,000." 

That  is  the  act  of  June  1,  1898,  and  the  question  is  whether  you  exact  as  a  matter 
of  compulsion  that  contribution  of  your  employees  in  the  contract  of  labor;  that  they 
must  contribute  to  this  benefit  fund? — A.  An  employee  entering  our  service  now 
makes  that  agreement.  He  can  stay  out  or  he  can  come  in,  just  as  he  chooses;  but 
if  he  comes  in  he  makes  an  agreement  by  which  he  enters  the  relief  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  insists  that  he  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement? — A.  We  do  not  insist  anything  about  it.  We  say  that  if  he  comes  in  he 
shall  make  that  sj^reement. 

Q.  Is  not  that  in  violation  of  that  act? — A.  I  do  not  know.  If  it  is  sought  by  that 
act  to  change  the  agreement  that  is  made  between  the  railroad  company  and  its 
employees,  I  should  say  that  the  act  is  invalid;  that  a  partv  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  that  agreement  on  his  part  and  the  railroad  company  has  the  right  to  make 
that  agreement.  I  should  take  that  position  unhesitatingly,  even  if  I  thought  that 
the  act  covered  our  department.     It  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  employees. 

Q.  As  a  lawyer,  would  you  not  take  the  position  that  the  Taw  should  be  complied 
with  until  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  No;  I  would  not.  On  the  contrary,  the 
onlv  way  you  are  going  to  get  a  decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  is  not  to  comply 
with  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  read  the  clause  of  the  act  which  I 
referred  to.  (Reading.)  *  *  To  release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  per- 
sonal injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  oeyond  the  proportion 
of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employee's  contribution  to  such  fund;  or  who  shall, 
after  having  discharaed  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employee,  attempt 
or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declared 
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to  be  poky  id  m  wmAemmaat,  and,  upon  taarkAm  thereof  in  mnj  court  o£  the 
Cnited  Scasei  of  oompctent  loririiction  in  the  dieCnct  in  which  soch  oSeiMe  wns 
«inwnittwi,  rinll  be  paniefaea  for  each  oSeiMe  bja  fine  of  not  len  than  one  hundred 
ikiOani  and  not  more  than  one  thovnand  doUar^** — A.  Yes.  ve  do  no(  haveanj 
waeh;  we  hare  no  cuutiact  that  nJeaaM  as  from  anr  liabilitT  whatever. 

Q,  Well,  aa  I  understand  it,  roa  do. — A.  No;  on  the  eontrarj.  oar  liabilitT  foreidtB 
rematna  predaelf  the  mme  aa  it  wae  before.  The  onlj  thing  about  it  is  tittt  if  be 
brinfli  smt,  he  can  not,  in  additioa  to  ceCting  hie  danujgca,  at  the  same  time  get  his 
relii?  benefits.    80  that  is  the  dirtinction. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  VAMtacBAm,)  Yon  faaae  that  on  the  fact  that  the  latfaond  and  the 
employeefl  are  eocontriboton  to  this  fond? — ^A.  Preciacly  sol  We  do  not  a^  him  ti> 
rciumt  the  oompanj  from  any  daim  for  diiniftfH  becaoae  of  ita  neglect.  His  rights 
there  are  abaolote  iod  complete. 

Q,  (By  PrfAeeeor  JoHxaosr.)  Bat  if  he  does  aoe,  be  losea  bia  relief  under  roar  bene- 
fiti^ — A.  Oh,  ondoabtedly;  that  iff,  by  the  terma  of  the  coomion  agreement. 

Q,  (By  BepreaentatiTe  LrmGaiox.)  That  ia  motoal  between  tl^  railroad  and  the 
employee,  for  thia  relief  aaKMaation? — ^A.  Yeei 

Q.  And  It  is  volontary  on  the  laborer's  part,  whether  be  goes  into  it  or  not? — A. 


Q,  (By  Mr.  KmsntwDT.)  In  accepting  that  rdief,  is  he  not  accepting  his  own  relief, 
the  main  part  of  which  be  has  bailt  op  himaelf  ? — A.  It  is  his  own  contribatioa  and 
the  company's  contribation  together. 

Q*  (By  Representative  LiTivGeiox.)  He  can  take  the  relief  fond  or  take  hisdianoes 
of  damages,  im  be  chooea^ — A.  That  is  it.  In  this  relief  department,  a  peat  savings 
fond  has  been  established  in  connection  with  iL  The  employees  are  entitled  to  make 
deposits  at  the  company's  agency  for  their  moneys.  They  are  soaranteed  4  per  cent. 
The  purpose  of  this  fand,  or  the  purpose  of  these  deposits,  I  should  say,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fund  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  homes, 
building  homes,  releasing  liens,  or  pa3ring  off  liens  on  their  homes.  Now,  that  has 
grown  to  very  considerable  proportions;  and  this  year,  for  example,  thoee  deposits 
pay  to  the  employee  5}  per  cent.  They  can  not  get  less  than  4  ana  they  are  entitled 
to  the  increment  of  their  fund,  and  they  are  now  getting  5}  per  cent;  imd  the  effect 
of  it  has  been  to  furnish  homes  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  our  employees.  I 
have  here  the  statistics  of  that  It  does  not  give  the  number  of  parties  wno  have 
borrowed  money,  but  the  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  $1,168,000; 
the  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $393,000  and  the  withdrawals  were  $180,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  say  how  much  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road contributes  to  this  fund  and  how  much  the  men  contribute  to  it — ^the  proportion 
of  each? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  proportionately. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figives  on  that? — A.  I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Q.  (By  FtofesBor  Johnson.)  A  year  ago  it  ranged  from  i  to  i. — A.  In  addition  to 
that  contribation  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  a  great  many  things.  You  take 
this  savings  bank.  Now,  here  is  a  savings  bank  that  pays  5}  per  cent  to  those 
employees.  One  of  the  reasons  it  can  do  it  is  that  the  whole  staff  of  the  company 
are  employed,  and  of  course  they  are  all  paid  by  the  companv,  and  there  is  no  chai]^ 
on  this  fund.  Its  lawyers  search  titles;  its  agents  receive  tne  funds;  its  agents  dis- 
tribute the  money,  and  all  that  The  same  way  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  relief 
department;  everybody  does  something  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  relief 
defjartment.  The  committees  invest  the  money,  examine  the  security,  and  see  that 
everything  is  right  in  relation  to  the  mortgages,  and  all  that;  and  that  appears 
nowhere  in  the  expense  in  connection  with  it.  And  that  is  one  reason  that  this  insur- 
ance, of  course  of  a  hazardous  employment,  is  comparatively  low.  I  have  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject,  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  present  to  the  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  contribute 
only  one-fifth,  that  it  is  just  to  deny  the  men  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  when  the 
great  bulk  of  the  benefit  that  they  receive  is  sometning  that  they  have  contributed 
themselvef^ — A.  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  a  peiiectly  fair  one,  but 
I  think  it  is  one  which  is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  our  men.  The  reason  I  think 
that  is  this:  the  association  was  originally  organized  as  a  separate  corporation,  called 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employes'  Relief  Association,  organized  under  a  special 
statute  of  Maryland.  The  reformers — ^if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  that  term,  not 
improperly — were  constantly  insisting  on  modifying  that  statute  to  require  this  and 
to  require  that,  until  finally  the  statute  was  repealed.  It  was  repealed  apparently  as 
a  hostile  act  by  the  parties  who  had  been  seeking  to  amend  the  act  itself.  The  fact 
about  it  is  that  the  repealing  act  was  drawn  by  myself,  but  as  it  came  in  as  hostile 
legislation  it  went  through.  The  act  gave  a  year  within  which  to  settle  up  all  the 
accounts  of  the  old  association.    We  then  oiganized  the  relief  department    Nobody 
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was  required  to  join  the  relief  department;  it  was  a  perfectly  voluntary  act.  That 
was  what  I  meant  when  I  said  when  the  association  was  established  nobody  in  the 
service  was  required  to  join.  Second,  when  the  law  was  repealed  and  the  departr 
ment  oreanized  nobody  was  required  to  join.  But  out  of  20  odd  thousand  members 
19  odd  tnousand  became  members  of  the  relief  department  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  they  had  nad  at  that  time  at  least  10  years'  experience;  so  therefore  it  is  found 
to  be  a  mutually  beneficial  thing  and  approved  by  the  employees. 

Q.  Are  the  men  on  your  line  oraanizea  into  the  brotherhoods? — A.  Yes;  they  are. 
All  the  brotherhoods  are  on  our  Tines,  all  of  them,  and  while  I  said  to  the  Senator 
here  that  our  agreements  were  with  our  men,  were  made  with  committees  of  our  own 
men,  we  do  meet  regularly  with  the  brotherhood  committees,  such  men  as  Mr. 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Clark,  and  others  of  that  character. 

Q.  We  have  had  men  before  the  commission  who  testified  that  the  men  believe 
that  the  prime  object  of  these  relief  associations  which  are  promoted  by  the  railroads 
is  to  divide  the  allegiance  of  the  men,  so  that  in  time  of  trouble  they  will  side  with 
the  railroads  and  desert  their  brotherhoods — stav  where  their  money  is.  Have  you 
heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  tnink  that  is  just  one  of  those  vague 
suspicions  that  get  into  men's  minds. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  universal  with  the  brotherhoods? — A.  As  far  as  the  road 
is  concerned,  I  think  the  brotherhood  people  themselves  would  say  that  the}r  have 
dealt  with  us  with  perfect  fairness  throughout;  and  that  subject  was  never  mentioned. 
Its  effect  is  a  little  the  other  way  in  this.  Some  of  our  officers  complain  that  the 
effect  of  the  relief  department  is  to  create  enormous  .pressure  on  them  in  case  of 
discipline  in  favor  of  a  person  who  has  something  in  the  relief  department,  and  more 
especially  a  person  who  has  oorrowed  money  from  the  savings  fund.  Now,  if  he  has 
to  be  disciplined,  there  is  always  brought  up  the  question,  ''Well,  I  have  borrowed 
$200  from  the  relief  fund;  how  am  1  going  to  pay  it  back? ''  Our  officers  have  very 
frequently  spoken  of  that  side  of  it.  But  my  answer  to  that  always  is,  *'  You  have  to 
take  the  oitter  with  the  sweet.  There  is  probably  a  little  here  and  there  where  that 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  you  better  yield  to  them  in  view  of  the  lai^ger 
good  that  comes  from  the  establishment  of  a  relief  department.''  Take  this  savings 
fund.  I  remember  when  the  savings  fund  was  first  established  some  watchman  up 
in  the  mountains  put  in  $1,200  that  he  had  had  in  the  chinks  of  his  cabin.  We  run 
through  a  country  not  remarkable  for  savings  banks.  When  we  established  the 
savings  fund,  my  recollection  is  that  between  £Siltimoreand  Chicago  on  our  line  there 
was  not  a  savings  bank,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  To-day 
there  are  very  few  in  these  smaller  towns — Columbus  and  Pittsburg,  I  should  say. 
To-day  in  the  smaller  towns  there  are  none,  and  this  furnishes  a  means  of  enabling 
them  to  invest  their  funds — on  the  one  hand  to  the  thrifty,  and  on  the  otner  it  fur- 
nishes a  means  of  building  up  their  homes.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  effect  of  it  at  all — 
certainly  I  know  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  such  as  the  question  indicates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  amon^  the  men  in  your 
employ  that  those  who  are  not  in  the  association  are  not  in  the  hne  of  promotion? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  According  to  your  testimony  it  is  not  practicable  for 
anybody  to  be  out  of  it? — A.  No.     I  have  not  heard  anv  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Li viNGsrroN.)  Is  there  any  complaint  from  the  chiefs  of  these 
labor  organizations  against  that? — A.  No;  not  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  on  relations  of 
employer  to  employee  of  such  relief  associations  as  you  have  described? — A.  I  think 
they  are  very  good. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  understand  each  other 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  contract.  As  I  understand,  your  statement  was  that  you 
did  not  employ  a  man  unless  he  was  willing  to  become  a  member  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment, and  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  relief  department  I  understand  that  that 
man  signs  a  contract  saying  that  if  he  receives  the  benefits  as  a  member  of  that  relief 
department  he  will  not  sue  the  company  for  damages? — A.  He  signs  a  contract  under 
which  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  sue  the  company;  but  if  he  does  sue  the  company 
for  damages  he  will  not  get  his  benefits. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  correct  to  put  it  this  way:  that  if  he  signs  a  contract  that  he  will 
either  accept  the  benefits  or  refuse  the  benefits  and  sue  the  company,  and  reserve 
his  right  to  sue  the  company? — A.  He  signs  a  contract  saying  that  **  If  I  accept  the 
benefits  I  do  not  sue  the  company,  or  if  I  do  not  accept  the  benefits  I  am  at  entire 
liberty  to  sue  the  company  and  get  all  the  damages  which  I  am  entitled  to  under 
the  law." 

Q.  Then,  if  a  man  accepts  the  benefits  and  sues  the  compmy  he  violates  the  con- 
tact, does  he  not? — A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  when  he  takes  the  benefits  he  gives 
an  absolute  release;  he  does  not  get  them  if  he  does  not 
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Q.  The  act  says  that  if  any  officer  shall  require  any  person  seeking  employment  to 
release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund,  shall  be  so 
and  so. — A.  We  do  not  require  him  to  do  that.  He  does  not  release  us  at  all;  he  is 
entitled  to  get  his  entire  damages.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  any  portion  of  his 
claim  for  damages.  That  is  not  it;  he  does  not  release  us  at  all  for  any  claim  for 
damages.  What  he  does  do,  he  gets  his  entire  claim  for  damages;  he  gets  it;  he  does 
not  release  us;  he  gets  his  judgment  and  collects  it;  but  under  those  circumstances 
he  does  not  get  second  pay  by  way  of  a  contribution  from  the  relief  fund.  So  I  think 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  are  entirely  outside  of  that  provision  of  the  statute  in 
our  form  of  contract.  Now,  there  majr  be  some  of  the  departments  organized  which 
exact  in  their  contract  a  release  of  liability  for  injury;  we  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  But  suppose  he  gets  his  relief  from  the  relief  fund  and 
gives  his  receipt,  and  then  subsequently  sues  the  railroad  company? — A.  Then  the 
release,  the  receipt,  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  his  action. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  plea  would  be  sustained  in  view  of  that  law? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it;  it  has  been  sustained  over  and  over  by  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Since  June  1,  1898?— A.  There  haa  been  no  decision, 
so  far  as  I  know,  since  that  act;  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  plea. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  layman,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  law  prohibited  such  a  con- 
tract.— A.  The  difficulty  about  it,  I  think,  is  that  you  are  misunderstanding  the  term 
liability.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  to  release  us  from  our  liability;  not  at  all.  You  see 
at  once  there  it  uses  the  term  **  proportion."  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  us  at  all. 
Our  liability  to  him  is  absolute;  he  can  sue  us.  But  the  point  about  it  is  that  if  he 
wants  to  get  the  fund,  he  can  not  get  it  any  more  than  if  he  had  come  and  settled 
with  us,  without  being  in  the  relief  department  and  had  taken  $500,  and  then  sued 
us  again  and  claimed  that  it  was  not  enough. 

I  think  the  statement  I  gave  of  the  large  transfer  at  once  to  the  relief  department, 
voluntarily  transferring  to  the  relief  department  all  of  their  interests  in  the  old  asso- 
ciation and  becoming  members  of  the  relief  department  shows  their  opinion  of  the 
arrangement.  You  see,  each  member  of  the  old  association  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
share  of  its  assets,  and  they  assigned  those  assets  to  the  relief  department  The  case 
w^ent  through  the  courts,  and,  as  1  say,  over  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  came  in. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Will  you  state  to  what  extent  your  road  has  complied 
with  the  requirement  of  the  law  as  to  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes  on  freight 
trains? — A.  I  did  not  bring  the  data  over,  but  permit  me  to  speak  from  recollection. 
I  will  give  you  the  exact  data  from  the  record.  I  should  tnink  that  on  automatic 
brakes  we  must  have  about  75  percent,  possibly  80  per  cent;  I  think  75  percent  of  our 
freight  cars  are  equipped;  and  with  the  couplers  not  quite  so  large  a  percentage,  pos- 
sibly 70  per  cent.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  a  comphance  with  the  law  as  to  brakes 
and  not  a  compliance  as  to  couplers  yet.  We  have  put  them  on  as  faat  as  we  could 
practically;  but  then  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  cars  which  do  not  pay  to  put 
on  the  coupler  and  the  brake  and  which  will  go  out  of  service  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  I  suppose  we  will  jjut  out  this  coming  year,  say,  2,000  cars.  Now,  those  2,000 
cars  will  do  some  service  in  commerce,  and  you  can  not  well  withdraw  them  from 
commerce,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  of  enough  value  to  put  the  brake  or 
the  coupler  on.    They  are  not  fitted  for  it.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  equipping  its  freight  cars  with  automatic 
couplers  and  brakes  before  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  had  made  some  considerable  progress,  had  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  delay?— A.  Well,  the  situation  in  relation  to  the 
putting  on  of  these  couplers  is  this,  and  the  brakes.  When  a  car  is  taken  into  the 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  they  call  thorough  repairs,  which  might  be  said 
to  be  a  partial  reconstruction  of  the  car,  then  they  apply  the  brakes  and  couplers  if 
a  car  is  fitted  for  it;  but  they  do  not  bring  them  out  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  application;  and  if  they  did,  the  commerce  of  this  country  would  stop. 
In  other  words,  if  you  withdraw  all  the  cars  that  have  not  got  brakes  and  couplers, 
or  if  during  the  past  year  you  had  withdrawn  all  the  cars  that  did  not  have  brakes 
and  couplers,  ana  put  them  in  your  shop,  and  thus  delayed  commerce,  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  or  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  would  have  stopped;  and  the  fastest  you 
can  do  it  is  to  apply  it  to  the  brake  and  the  coupler  when  the  car  in  its  natural 
operations  is  brought  in  for  reconstruction.  You  know  to-day  the  enormous  car 
shortage  that  there  is.  Now,  if  we  would  stop  20  per  cent  of  our  cars  or  any  large 
proportion  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  brake  and  the  coupler,  you 
would  see  that  if  we  all  did  it  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  suffer  very 
severely.  I  think  the  railroads  have  done  about  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  com- 
p]3nng  with  the  law.  As  I  say,  we  have  our  automatic  brakes,  and  we  are  ^pettia^ 
couplers  on  nearly  all  the  oars  that  ara  fit  to  put  them  on. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  the  application  of  theee  improved  devicee  to  freight  can 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  life  and  preventing  of  casualties? — ^A.  My  general  impres- 
sion is  that  it  does  add  to  the  safety  of  the  employee;  but  I  do  not  think  we  nave 
enough  experience  yet  to  sav  whether  or  not  it  mtroducesa  new  set  of  dangers  which 
will  partly  counterbalance  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  with  the  old. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  further  what  they  are? — A.  Well,  if  an  emplovee  did  not 
have  to  go  under  the  car  to  fix  pipes.  He  now  gets  under  the  car  to  fix  them.  That 
w  quite  an  important  item. 

Q.  In  air  brakes? — ^A.  In  air  brakes  he  must  get  down  under  them,  and  he  must 
adjust  them.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  danger  attaching  to  that.  There 
is  some  danger  in  the  automatic  coupling  producing  a  certain  amount  of  accidents  by 
its  falling  on  the  track;  and  there  are  others  belonging  to  it  which  require  mechanical 
means  to  define;  but  my  own  judgment  is  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  saving  of  life 
and  limb.  That  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to 
jump  to  generalizations  too  quick  until  we  get  a  little  more  light  than  we  have  to-da^r. 

Q.  Until  the  railroads  become  so  generally  equipped  with  automatic  couplers,  it 
will  be  very  difllcult,  of  course,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  matter,  from  a  life- 
saving  point  of  view,  by  reason  of  the  tact  that  where  they  use  the  other  coupler — 
the  link  and  pin  coupler — ^in  connection  with  the  automatic  coupler,  it  is  just  exactly 
as  it  was  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  employee  has  to  go  in  between  the  carei? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  the  principle  oi  the  automatic  coupler  is  not  brought  into  operation  at 
all? — A.  Our  technical  men  will  say  that  it  has  saved  accidents.  To  what  extent 
they  do  not  commit  themselves,  but  they  think  that  it  has  saved  a  (pertain  amount 
of  coupling  accidents. 

Q.  Have  the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  any  strikes  since 
vou  have  been  connected  with  it,  since  vou  have  been  president  of  the  railroad? — A. 
No;  there  has  been  no  strike  on  the  l^ftimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  since  1877. 

Q.  Have  you  given  anv  consideration  to  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  media- 
tion, conciliation,  and  arbitration;  the  last  Congress,  I  believe? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  You  have  read  it,  I  believe?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  opinion  to  express  concerning  it  as  to  its  being  a  law  that  will 
have  any  beneficial  enect,  or  any  effect  at  all? — A.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  want  me 
to  give  my  frank  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  want. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  anv. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  why  vou  do  not  think  this  law  will  have  anv 
effect? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  pet  the  railroad  companies  to  permit 
an  outside  party  to  ^x  wages  for  their  employees,  with  no  power  to  bind  the  em- 
ployee. There  is  no  way  to  bind  the  employee  that  I  know  of  unless  you  introduce 
slaverv. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ticket  brokerage;  as  to  its  effect  on  rail- 
roads and  railroaa  rates? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  ticket  brokerage  gives  rise  to  a  good 
many  evils.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  it  affects  railroaa  rates.  My  chief 
experience  with  ticket  brokers  was  before  I  became  president  of  the  company,  and 
in  those  cases  it  consisted  in  prosecuting  them  for  selling  tickets  that  had  expired 
and  been  doctored  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  I  really  am  not  very  w6ll  versed  as 
to  the  effect  of  ticket  brokerage  on  railroad  rates.  I  knew,  as  an  attorney,  that 
they  furnished  a  depot  for  all  forms  of  illegitimate  practices.  The  particular  ca^e  I 
have  in  mind  was  where  I  prosecuted  a  fellow  that  must  have  sold  |6,000  or  117,000 
worth  of  passes.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  true  of  the  mass  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  and  I  think  possibly  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  any 
inference  from  it.     I  say  that  is  my  connection  with  it;  it  has  been  on  that  side. 

Q.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  prevented  by  legislation  from  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  ticket  brokerage;  I  judge  so  from  that? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  the  sale  of  tickets  by  the  railroads  only  or  their  agents,  and  with  the 
right  of  redemption  for  unused  portions  by  passengers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  not  the  railroads  themselves  stop  this  practice  of 
ticket  brokerage? — A.  Not  entirely,  but  I  think  they  have  done  a  good  deal  toward 
saving  it.  I  believe  the  railroads  formerly  employed  these  ticket  brokers.  It  was  a 
method  of  railroad  rate  wars. 

Q.  They  founded  it;  they  are  responsible  for  the  system? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  tney  are  responsible  for  the  system,  but  they  found  it  and  they  utilized  it  in 
rate  wars  just  as  we  utilize  anything  in  war,  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  a  certain  class  of  railroads  would  stop  seeking  trade 
through  the  ticket  brokers'  ofiices  they  would  practically  break  up  the  system? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  ticket  broker  would  remain;  I  think  there  are  enough  ways 
by  which  he  gets  tickets  for  sale. 
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Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  England  and  certain  continental  countries  there 
are  various  special  tickets  of  different  classes  issued  bv  the  railroad  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  passenger  traffic  of  different  kinds.  And  it  has  often  been 
said  that  the  existence  of  the  ticket  broker  in  this  country  has  prevented  the  railroad 
companies  fix>m  stimulating  certain  kinds  of  passenger  traffic,  because  if  tickets  got 
out  they  could  not  control  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  existence  of  ticket 
brokerage  prevents  the  railroads  from  these  efforts  to  stimulate  passenger  traffic,  and 
thus  takes  away  the  benefits  which  come  to  the  community  from  passenger  travel? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  enough  of  a  passenger  expert  to  answer  that.  I  believe  there 
have  been  instances  when  tickets  were  not  given  at  lower  rates  because  they  did 
furnish  a  basis  for  ticket  scalping;  but  whether  that  difficulty  is  very  widespread  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  passenger  travel  in  this  country  is  considerably  less 
than  it  is  in  some  other  countries. — A.  Is  not  that  owing  to  our  pparse  population, 
probably? 

Q.  Is  it  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  have  not  been  able,  as  the 
British  companies  have  been,  to  stimulate  the  traffic?  Whenever  a  British  company 
sees  a  possible  traffic  that  can  be  developed,  it  puts  in  a  special  rate  to  develop  that 
traffic;  but,  as  I  understand,  the  ticketrbrokerage  system  practically  prevents  tnat  in 
this  country;  so  it  has  been  testified. — A.  Well,  a  passenger  expert  would  know  more 
about  that.  But  my  own  experience  is  that  our  boys  have  been  right  lively  in  stimu- 
lating traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know,  in  that  connection,  any  method  of  de- 
veloping or  increasing  passenger  traffic  that  has  not  been  adopted? — A.  (Laughing) 
No;  I  do  not;  I  must  say  that  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  liave  suburban  rates,  you  have  mileage  books,  large  party  rates,  and  excur- 
sion rates? — A.  I  tried  the  question  of  the  party  rates  in  the  Supreme  Court  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  that  you  could  not  give  a  rate  to  10 
persons  lower  than  you  gave  it  to  a  single  person  traveling  between  the  same  points, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  that  view.  That  was  a  case  where  the  theatrical 
and  amusement  traffic,  the  kind  that  Professor  Johnson  speaks  of,  was  built  up  abso- 
lutely upon  the  low  rate,  2  cents  a  mile.  I  suppose  abolition  would  have  done  just 
what  Professor  Johnson  indicates;  it  would  have  destroyed  a  great  business,  not  only 
for  the  railroad  company,  but  it  would  have  destroyed  the  furnishing  of  amusements 
by  goo<l  artists,  the  traveling  troop  of  to-day  that  goes  to  the  little  town  and  fur- 
nishes the  little  town  with  a  character  of  amusement  which  it  would  not  get — and 
the  larger  cities,  too— except  for  the  lower  rate,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  remember  the  title  of  that  case? — A.  It  is  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
it  is  within  the  last  5  or  6  years  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reports. 

Q.  The  court  in  that  case  held  that  there  was  no  discrimination  prohibited  by  the 
interstate-commerce  law  in  allowing  a  cheaper  rate  for  individuals,  for  10,  than  there 
would  be  for  one  traveling  between  the  same  points? — A.  Between  the  same  points; 
going  between  the  same  stations  on  the  same  system. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  have  a  system  called 
Randresser  Billets,  or  roundabout  tickets.  A  man  may  buy  a  ticket  in  .almost  any 
part  of  Europe  and  travel  in  a  large  circuit  and  get  back  to  his  point  of  departure  and 
at  a  ver)r  greatly  reduced  rate.  The  French  systems  of  railways  have  such  a  svstem 
over  their  lines  within  France.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  an  enormous  week-end 
traffic,  as  they  call  it,  Saturday  to  Tuesday  traffic.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it 
would  he  possible  to  inaugurate  for  a  ^roup  of  systems,  or  any  one  of  the  large 
systems,  sc^hemes  of  tickets  or  classes  of  tickets  of  tnat  character'for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  kind  of  passenger  movement  that  does  not  now  take  place,  provided 
you  could  control  the  tickets  that  you  issued? — ^A.  Well,  it  may  be  possible;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  your  mileage  book  cover  this  run  about 
business? — A.  Mileage  books  cover  a  great  deal  of  it 

Q.  Covers  the  same  field,  I  mean? — A.  The  mileage  book  undoubtedly  covers  a 
large  portion  of  the  field.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  cover  it  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  practice  of  giving 
passes,  by  different  railroads  in  the  United  States,  to  individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  asking  a  question  too  personal,  does  your  railroad  give  passes  to 
individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  abuse,  ordinarily? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  system  is 
abuseil. 

Q.  Is  it  not  prohibited  by  the  interstate-commerce  law? — A.  1  will  have  to  answer 
that  by  saying  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  called  the  railroads  up  to 
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show  their  lists  of  passes  and  they  save  their  lists.  As  you  know,  we  issue  those 
posses  to  public  men  and  various  people.  I  said  to  a  judge,  '^  I  am  going  to  put  your 
name  at  tne  head/'  He  says:  '^  You  do  so,  and  then  tell  the  commission  that  this 
"court  has  decided  that  hauling  a  fellow  for  nothing  is  not  interstate  commerce/' 
TLaughter.)  The  commission  has  taken  that  view.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
tnere  is  anything  in  the  act  that  prohibits  it  unless  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nation. In  other  words,  giving  it  to  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  traffic 
or  something  of  that  kind.  But  outside  of  that  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  anything  in 
the  act  that  prohibits  it  But  it  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  railrtSuls 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  I  have  heard,  for  example — I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  so;  you  might  have  got  it  from  Mr.  Calloway;  I  was  told  so  by  a  leading  rail- 
road man  in  New  York — tiiat  the  prohibition,  in  the  New  York  constitution,  of  passes 
to  New  York  State  officers,  State  officials,  had  led  rather  to  an  increase  than  to  a 
decrease  of  free  transportation,  because  the  officer  had  his  coterie  of  constituents,  or 
his  ring,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  that,  and  instead  of  contenting  him  with  his  own 
transportation  they  were  bound  to  furnish  a  lot  to  his  henchmen.  In  other  words, 
I  think  that  if  it  was  examined  very  closely,  it  would  be  found  to  have  just  shifted 
the  difficulty  over  into  another  direction.  I  can  readily  understand  why  that  should 
be  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  citizens  in  the  United  States  who  are  the  special 
beneficiaries  of  passes,  that  you  know  of?— A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  public 
officers  who  hold  transportation.  It  is  perhaps  quite  common.  Of  course,  they 
interchange  passes  with  each  other,  and  there  is,  I  presume,  a  certain  number  of 
passes  given  to  influence  shipments,  though  I  think  that  latter  is  being  curtailed  all 
the  time. 

Q.  To  influence  shipments  over  the  road? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  getting  less  and 
less  all  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  they  given  to  public  officers  for  now? — ^A.  I  do  not  hold  the 
view  that  the^^  are  given  to  public  officers  as  a  bribe.  I  do  not  believe  it  affects  a 
public  official  in  anvsuch  way;  but  it  has  grown  up,  possibly  wrongfully;  still,  it  has 
grown  up  as  act  oi  courtesy  to  certain  classes  of  officials  to  extend  to  them  free 
transportation. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  more  particularly  what  classes  of  officials  those  are? — A.  As  an 
illustration,  the  prosecuting  officers  of  a  ereat  many  of  our  counties  have  transportar 
tion;  and  I  suppose,  if  you  got  behind  tnat,  the  real  reason  is  that  there  are  a  good 
many  offenses  against  railroads  that  are  prosecuted  by  these  gentlemen.  They  have 
occasion  to  emplov  the  railroad  in  these  prosecutions,  and  they  are  furnished  with 
transportation.  There  are  others  as  to  whom  the  custom  or  habit  has  grown  up  to 
extend  to  them  the  courtesy  of  transportation;  members  of  Congress,  Senators, 
etc.,  who  are  living  along  your  line  or  near  to  it;  it  is  Quite  customary  to  give  them 
transportation  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.    W^e  do  it,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  do  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  Congress,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  to  what  extent*  the  use  of  passes 
by  members  of  Congress  exists?  Is  it  general? — A.  I  think  it  is  quite  general.  The 
railroads,  from  their  standpoint,  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Except  in  the  case  of  emplovees  of  your  own  S3rstem,  were 
the  pass  system  entirely  abolish^,  would  it  result  m  lower  rates  to  the  cash-paying 
public? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  would  be  more  a  matter  of  sentiment  than 
it  would  be  of  economic  benefit  to  the  people  who  complain  of  it? — A.  It  might  be  an 
economic  benefit  to  the  railroad,  but  I  do  not  see  how  tne  public  would  be  interested. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  passenger  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  not  been  a  great  decrease  on  all  lines  you 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  giving  of  passes  of  late  years? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  what  it  used  to  be  5  years  ago? — ^A.  I  think  it  has 
gone  out  of  vo^e  very  largely  as  a  means  of  influencing  shipments.  I  think  those 
that  are  now  given  are  largely  acts  of  courtesy.  A  railroad  is  a  great  concern  and  it 
has  various  interests  in  various  places,  and  tne  extending  of  free  transportation  may 
be  all  wrong  and  they  would  certainly  like  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  the  custom  has  grown 
up  which  they  can  not  very  well  break  without  offending  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  are  passes  given  to  public  officials  rather  than  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  a  rule? — A.  Because  you  are  coming  into  contact  with  the  public 
officials;  that  is  the  reason. 

■Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  grant  passes  to  del^^ates  to  conventions  in  many  places, 
especially  if  there  is  a  close  contest? — A.  Not  if  we  can  help  it.  (Laughter.)  We 
try  to  arrange  for  the  delegates  with  the  various  committees  and  give  them  strictly  a 
party  rate. 
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Q.  In  some  of  the  States  through  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raiht>ad  paaaee 

there  are  laws  prohibiting  the  running  of  freight  on  Sunday,  are  there  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  in  those  Stated? — ^A.  Just  run  along;  we  have  not  been 

Srosecuted.  I  believe  we  were  prosecuted  once  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  matter 
ropped.  It  has  b€«n  sort  of  recognized  as  a  necessity  to  continue  the  running  of 
certain  trains.  There  has  been  from  time  to  time  complaint,  of  course,  local  com- 
plaints, of  running  excursion  trains,  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  we  do 
run  excursion  trains,  and  of  those  there  have  been  complaints'  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  prosecution.    There  has  not  been  any  actual  prosecution. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  West  Virginia  permits  the  running  of  freight  trains 
under  some  exceptional  circumstanced — A.  No,  my  recollection  is  tnat  it  is  absolute, 
but  I  have  not  the  statute  before  me  and  I  do  not  now  speak  with  certainty. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  such  laws  anyhow;  do  you  think  they  amount  to  any- 
thing or  are  of  any  benefit  to  anvbody? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  amount  to  anything 
or  are  any  benefit  to  anybody.  I  have  had  the  distinction  of  having  my  name  men- 
tioned in  some  of  the  church  congresses  for  not  stopping  these  trains  on  Sundav.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  I  think  there  is  a  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
curtail  the  transportation,  but  it  is  not  possible,  I  think,  to  stop  it  altogether  or  any 
very  large  part. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  vour  particular  objection  to  stopping  freight  busi- 
ness on  Sunday  that  of  reducmg  tne  working  hours  of  your  plant? — A.  That  is  the 
economic  side  of  it,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  It  must  be  more  economical  for  you  to  work  7  days  a  week  than  it  is  6  days  a 
week? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  economical  motive,  I  should  think  that  your  through-freight 
business  would  move  on  Sunday  the  same  as  any  other  day. — A.  It  does;  but  you 
will  see  at  once  that  all  of  your  stations  are  practically  shut  up  on  Sunday,  and  there 
is  a  necessity  for  very  considerable  curtailment  for  receipts  and  delivery  and  a  good 
deal  of  curtailment  of  movement. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  restricting  the  movement  of  through  traffic  on  Sunday? — 
A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  believe  you  are  an  attorney  at  law  and  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  matter  of  suits  for  damages  against  railroads  by 
employees  who  have  been  injured  on  the  railroad.  You  have  hsul  vour  attention,  of 
course,  called  to  the  modification  by  statute  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  common  law 
rule  as  to  the  negligence  of  fellow  servants,  whereby  under  certain  circumstances 
even  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant  is  not  a  defense.  Do  you  know  whether  that 
modification  has  gone  into  effect  generally  in  the  States  of  the  United  Statei^ — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  States  have  adopted  statutes  modifying  the  fellow-servant  rule. 

Q.  You  know,  however,  that  it  has  been  done? — A.  It  has  been  done. 

Q.  Well,  can  you,  from  your  observation  of  it,  say  whether  it  has  had  any  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  service  of  railroads  bv  their  employees? — A.  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence with  the  law  at  all.  Of  course,  there  is  Ohio,  for  example,  through  which  we 
run,  which  has  modified  the  old  rule  of  non-liability  for  the  act  of  a  fellow  servant 
a  great  deal  by  judicial  decision. 

Q.  As  to  who  was  a  fellow  servant  and  who  was  not? — A.  As  to  who  was  a  fellow 
servant  and  who  was  not,  and  introduced  the  rule  of  liability  for  the  act  of  a  supe- 
rior, defining  a  superior,  and  in  such  a  case,  for  example,  as  where  a  conductor's  neg- 
ligence resulted  in  injuring  a  brakeman,  recovery  was  allowed.  That  is  the  rule  hy 
judicial  decision  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  That  is  not  the  rule  in  West  Vir^nia,  and  is 
not  the  rule  in  Maryland,  and  is  not  the  rule  in  Delaware,  through  which  we  run, 
and  it  is  not  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  hful  any  effect  prac- 
tically one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Your  observation  is  that  the  courts  have  differed  very  much  in  their  decisions 
regarding  who  are  fellow  servants? — A.  Yes,  quite  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  imiformity  of  decision  on  that 
subject? — A.  Well,  I  presume  in  some  respects  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  uniform 
rule.  But  if  I  mav  be  permitted  to  speak  from  my  experience  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  I  slioula  say  this:  We  have  established  a  relief  department  which  is 
supported  in  part  by  the  company  and  in  part,  chiefiy,  however,  by  contributions 
made  monthly  by  the  men.  Under  the  rules  of  the  relief  department,  each 
employee  is  entitled  in  case  of  accidents  to  a  certain  sum;  in  case  of  death  his  jfamily 
are  entitled  to  a  certain  sum;  in  case  of  sickness  he  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  a 
physician  and  to  a  certain  sum.  And  practically  the  effect  of  the  relief  department 
has  been  to  almost  entirely  wipe  out  litigation  with  employees  on  account  of 
injuries;  not  entirely,  but  almost  entirely.  I  think  really  it  is  quite  a  rare  case  liow 
for  us  to  have  much  trouble  with  our  employees.    Under  the  rules  they  are,  of 
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oouney  entitled  to  sue  and  recover,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  both  remedies;  they 
are  not  entitled  to  their  relief  benefits  and  at  the  same  time  to  damage.  The  effect 
is  that  they  take  what  ia  certain  and  fixed  instead  of  what  may  be  uncertain. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  you  have  modified 
that  rule  any  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  Ist,  18987 — A.  What  act  do  you 
refer  to? 

Q.  Arbitration  and  conciliation,  in  which  that  clause  of  your  road  was  made  ille- 
gal.— A.  No,  we  have  not  modified  our  practice  in  relation  to  that.  1  do  not  under- 
stand that  act  to  make  ill^al  our  clause.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  contract,  and  we  do 
not  endeavor  to  prevent  an  employee  from  suin^  for  negligence  which  would  entitle 
him  to  sue  at  all.  We  do  not  endeavor  to  curtail  his  privilege  in  that  behalf;  but  we 
do  say  that  if  he  sues,  w^e  will  not  contribute  from  any  other  fund  to  pay  him  for  the 
same  damages.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  act  of  1898  sought  to  prevent  that.  If 
it  did,  I  should  say  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  invalid. 

Q.   TBy  Senator  Mallory.)  It  was  never  compulsory,  was  it,  on  the  road? — A.  No. 

Q.  A  man  need  not  have  his  wages  docked  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  this 
fund  if  he  did  not  wish  it  done? — A.  No;  it  was  not  compulsory  as  to  any  person 
who  was  in  the  service  when  it  was  put  into  effect.  If  a  person  comes  into  the 
service  now  he  agrees  to  go  into  the  relief  dei)artment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar!)  He  must  voluntarily  agree  to  it? — A.  He  can  not  get  into 
the  service  iiithout  going  into  the  relief  department,  unless  he  is  over  age  and 
for  some  special  reason  is  relieved. 

Q.  [Reading.]  "Section  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any 
employee,  or  any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remam  a  mem- 
ber of  any  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization,  or  shall  threaten  any 
employee  with  loss  of  emplovment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any 
employee  because  of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or 
oi^ganization,  or  who  shall  require  any  such  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employ- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such 
employee  or  applicant  for  emplo3m[ient  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for 
charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  to  release  such  employer  from  legal  lia- 
bility for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund 
beyond  the  proportion  of  the  tienefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to 
such  fund,  or  who  shall,  after  having  dischaiged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire 
to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quit- 
ting of  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining 
employment,  is  nereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punisked  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $1,000.'' 

That  is  the  act  of  June  1,  1898,  and  the  question  is  whether  you  exact  as  a  matter 
of  compulsion  that  contribution  of  your  employees  in  the  contract  of  labor;  that  they 
must  contribute  to  this  benefit  fund? — ^A.  An  employee  entering  our  service  now 
makes  that  agreement.  He  can  stay  out  or  he  can  come  in,  just  as  he  chooses;  but 
if  he  comes  in  he  makes  an  agreement  by  which  he  enters  the  relief  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  insists  that  he  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement? — A.  We  do  not  insist  anything  about  it.  We  say  that  if  he  comes  in  he 
shall  make  that  agreement. 

Q.  Is  not  that  in  violation  of  that  act? — A.  I  do  not  know.  If  it  is  sought  by  that 
act  to  change  the  agreement  that  is  made  between  the  railroad  company  and  its 
employees,  I  should  say  that  the  act  is  invalid;  that  a  partv  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  that  agreement  on  his  part  and  the  railroad  company  has  the  right  to  make 
that  agreement.  I  should  take  that  position  unhesitatmgly,  even  if  I  thought  that 
the  act  covered  our  department.     It  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  employees. 

Q.  As  a  lawyer,  would  you  not  take  the  position  that  the  law  should  be  complied 
with  until  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  No;  I  would  not.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  get  a  decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  is  not  to  comply 
with  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  read  the  clause  of  the  act  which  I 
referred  to.  (Reading.)  *'  To  release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  per- 
sonal injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the  proportion 
of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employee's  contribution  to  such  fund;  or  who  shall, 
after  having  dischaixed  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment,  or  wno  shall,  aiter  the  quitting  of  an  employee,  attempt 
or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declared 
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to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  offense  was 
committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." — A.  Yes,  we  do  not  have  any 
such;  we  have  no  contract  that  releases  us  from  any  liability  whatever. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  you  do. — A.  No;  on  the  contrary,  our  liability  for  suits 
remains  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  before.  The  only  thing  about  it  is  that  if  he 
brings  suit,  he  can  not,  in  addition  to  ^tting  his  damages,  at  the  same  time  get  his 
relief  benefits.    So  that  is  the  distinction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  base  that  on  the  &ct  that  the  railroad  and  the 
employees  are  cocontributors  to  this  fund? — ^A.  Precisely  so.  We  do  not  ask  him  to 
release  the  company  from  any  claim  for  damages  because  of  its  n^lect.  His  rights 
there  are  absolute  and  complete. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  But  if  he  does  sue,  he  loses  his  relief  under  your  bene- 
fits— A.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  that  ib,  by  the  terms  of  the  common  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  is  mutual  between  the  railroad  and  the 
employee,  for  this  relief  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  voluntary  on  the  laborer's  part,  whether  he  goes  into  it  or  not? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  In  accepting  that  relief,  is  he  not  accepting  his  own  relief, 
the  main  part  of  which  he  has  built  up  himself? — A.  It  is  his  own  contribution  and 
the  company's  contribution  together. 

Q.  (By  Itepresentative  Livingston.)  He  can  take  the  relief  fund  or  take  his  chances 
of  damages,  as  he  choosee(? — A.  That  is  it.  In  this  relief  department,  a  ^reat  savings 
fund  has  been  established  in  connection  with  it  The  employees  are  entitled  to  make 
deposits  at  the  company's  agency  for  their  moneys.  They  are  guaranteed  4  per  cent. 
The  purpose  of  this  fund,  or  the  purpose  of  these  deposits,  I  should  say,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fund  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  homes, 
building  homes,  releasing  liens,  or  paying  off  liens  on  their  homes.  Now,  that  has 
grown  to  very  considerable  proportions;  and  this  year,  for  example,  those  deposits 
pay  to  the  employee  5^  per  cent.  They  can  not  get  less  than  4  ana  they  are  entitled 
to  the  increment  of  their  fund,  and  they  are  now  getting  5}  per  cent;  and  the  effect 
of  it  has  been  to  furnish  homes  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  our  employees.  I 
have  here  the  statistics  of  that  It  does  not  give  the  number  of  parties  who  have 
borrowed  money,  but  the  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  $1,168,000; 
the  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $393,000  and  the  withdrawals  were  $180,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  say  how  much  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road contributes  to  this  fund  and  how  much  the  men  contribute  to  it — ^the  proportion 
of  each? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  proportionately. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  on  that? — A.  I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  A  year  ago  it  ranged  from  |  to  i. — A.  In  addition  to 
that  contribution  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  a  great  many  things.  You  take 
this  savings  bank.  Now,  here  is  a  savings  bank  that  pays  5}  per  cent  to  those 
employees.  One  of  the  reasons  it  can  do  it  is  that  the  whole  stan  of  the  company 
are  employed,  and  of  course  they  are  all  paid  by  the  company,  and  there  is  no  cnai|;e 
on  this  fund.  Its  lawyers  search  titles;  its  agents  receive  the  funds;  its  agents  dis- 
tribute the  money,  and  all  that  The  same  way  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  relief 
department;  everybody  does  something  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  relief 
department  The  committees  invest  the  money,  examine  the  security,  and  see  that 
everything  is  right  in  relation  to  the  mortgages,  and  all  that;  and  that  appears 
nowhere  in  the  expense  in  connection  with  it.  And  that  is  one  reason  that  this  insur- 
ance, of  course  of  a  hazardous  employment,  is  comparatively  low.  I  have  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject,  which  I  will  be  very  glad!^  to  present  to  the  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  contribute 
only  one-fifth,  that  it  is  just  to  deny  the  men  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  w^hen  the 
great  bulk  of  the  benefit  that  they  receive  is  sometning  that  they  have  contributed 
themselves — A.  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  a  perfectly  fair  one,  but 
I  think  it  is  one  which  is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  our  men.  The  reason  I  think 
that  is  this:  the  association  was  originally  organized  as  a  separate  corporation,  called 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employees'  Relief  Association,  organized  under  a  special 
statute  of  Maryland.  The  reformers — if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  that  term,  not 
improperly — were  constantly  insisting  on  modifying  that  statute  to  require  this  and 
to  require  that,  until  finally  the  statute  was  replied.  It  was  repealed  apparently  as 
a  hostile  act  by  the  parties  who  had  been  seeking  to  amend  the  act  itself.  The  fact 
about  it  is  that  the  repealing  act  was  drawn  by  myself,  but  as  it  came  in  as  hostile 
legislation  it  went  through.  The  act  gave  a  year  within  which  to  settle  up  all  the 
accounts  of  the  old  association.     We  then  organized  the  relief  department    Nobody 
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was  required  to  join  the  relief  department;  it  was  a  perfectly  voluntary  act.  That 
was  what  I  meant  when  I  said  when  the  association  was  established  nobody  in  the 
service  was  required  to  join.  Second,  when  the  law  was  repealed  and  the  departr 
ment  oreanized  nobody  was  required  to  join.  But  out  of  20  odd  thousand  members 
19  odd  tnousand  became  members  of  the  relief  department  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  they  had  nad  at  that  time  at  least  10  years'  experience;  so  therefore  it  is  found 
to  be  a  mutually  beneficial  thing  and  approved  by  the  employees. 

Q.  Are  the  men  on  your  line  oi«anizea  into  the  brotherhoods? — A.  Yes;  they  are. 
All  the  brotherhoods  are  on  our  Tines,  all  of  them,  and  while  I  said  to  the  Senator 
here  that  our  agreements  were  with  our  men,  were  made  with  committees  of  our  own 
men,  we  do  meet  regularly  with  the  brotherhood  committees,  such  men  as  Mr. 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Clark,  and  others  of  that  character. 

Q.  We  have  had  men  before  the  commission  who  testified  that  the  men  believe 
that  the  prime  object  of  these  relief  associations  which  are  promoted  by  the  railroads 
is  to  divide  the  allegiance  of  the  men,  so  that  in  time  of  trouble  they  will  side  with 
the  railroads  and  desert  their  brotherhoods — stav  where  their  money  is.  Have  you 
heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  tnink  that  is  just  one  of  those  vague 
suspicions  that  get  into  men's  minds. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  universal  with  the  brotherhoodei? — A.  As  far  as  the  road 
is  concerned,  I  think  the  brotherhood  people  themselves  would  say  that  they  have 
dealt  with  us  with  perfect  fairness  throughout;  and  that  subject  was  never  mentioned. 
Its  effect  is  a  little  the  other  way  in  this.  Some  of  our  officers  complain  that  the 
effect  of  the  relief  department  is  to  create  enormous  pressure  on  them  in  case  of 
discipline  in  favor  of  a  person  who  has  something  in  the  relief  department,  and  more 
especially  a  person  who  has  oorrowed  money  from  the  savings  fund.  Now,  if  he  has 
to  be  disciplined,  there  is  always  brought  up  the  question,  *^Well,  I  have  borrowed 
$200  from  the  relief  fund;  how  am  1  going  to  pay  it  back?"  Our  officers  have  very 
frequentlv  spoken  of  that  side  of  it.  But  my  answer  to  that  always  is,  *'  You  have  to 
take  the  oitter  with  the  sweet.  There  is  probably  a  little  here  and  there  where  that 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  you  better  yield  to  them  in  view  of  the  Uuiger 
Kood  that  comes  from  the  establishment  of  a  relief  department.''  Take  this  savings 
fund.  I  remember  when  the  savings  fund  was  first  established  some  watchman  up 
in  the  mountains  put  in  $1,200  that  he  had  had  in  the  chinks  of  his  cabin.  We  run 
through  a  country  not  remarkable  for  savings  banks.  When  we  established  the 
savings  fund,  my  recollection  is  that  between  fSiltimoreand  Chicago  on  our  line  there 
was  not  a  savings  bank,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  To-day 
there  are  very  few  in  these  smaller  towns — Columbus  and  Pittsburg,  I  should  say. 
To-day  in  the  smaller  towns  there  are  none,  and  this  furnishes  a  means  of  enabling 
them  to  invest  their  funds — on  the  one  hand  to  the  thrifty,  and  on  the  otner  it  fur- 
nishes a  means  of  building  up  their  homes.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  effect  of  it  at  all — 
certainly  I  know  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  such  as  the  question  indicates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  among  the  men  in  your 
employ  that  those  who  are  not  in  the  association  are  not  in  the  fine  of  promotion? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  According  to  your  testimony  it  is  not  practicable  for 
anybody  to  be  out  of  it? — A.  No.     I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingstton.  )  Is  there  any  complaint  from  the  chiefs  of  these 
labor  organizations  against  that? — A.  No;  not  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  on  relations  of 
employer  to  employee  of  such  relief  associations  as  you  have  described? — A.  I  think 
they  are  very  good. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  understand  each  other 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  contract.  As  I  understand,  your  statement  was  that  you 
did  not  employ  a  man  unless  he  was  willing  to  become  a'member  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment, and  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  relief  department  I  understand  that  that 
man  signs  a  contract  saying  that  if  he  receives  the  benefits  as  a  member  of  that  relief 
depMartment  he  will  not  sue  the  company  for  damages? — A.  He  signs  a  contract  under 
which  he  is  at  perfect  libertv  to  sue  the  company;  but  if  he  does  sue  the  company 
for  damages  he  will  not  get  his  benefits. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  correct  to  put  it  this  wav:  that  if  he  signs  a  contract  that  he  will 
either  accept  the  benefits  or  refuse  the  benefits  and  sue  the  company,  and  reserve 
his  right  to  sue  the  company? — A.  He  signs  a  contract  saying  that  **  If  I  accept  the 
benefits  I  do  not  sue  the  company,  or  if  I  do  not  accept  the  benefits  I  am  at  entire 
liberty  to  sue  the  company  and  get  all  the  damages  which  I  am  entitled  to  under 
the  law." 

Q.  Then,  if  a  man  accepts  the  benefits  and  sues  the  company  he  violates  the  con- 
tact, does  he  not? — A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  when  he  takes  the  benefits  he  gives 
an  absolute  release;  he  does  not  get  them  if  he  does  not. 
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Q.  The  act  says  that  if  any  officer  shall  require  any  person  seeking  employment  to 
release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund,  shall  be  so 
and  so. — A.  We  do  not  require  him  to  do  that  He  does  not  release  us  at  all;  he  is 
entitled  to  get  his  entire  damages.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  any  portion  of  hia 
claim  for  damages.  That  is  not  it;  he  does  not  release  us  at  all  for  an^  claim  for 
damages.  What  he  does  do,  he  gets  his  entire  claim  for  damages;  he  gets  it;  he  does 
not  release  us;  he  gets  his  iudgment  and  collects  it;  but  under  those  circumstances 
he  does  not  get  second  pay  by  way  of  a  contribution  from  the  relief  fund.  So  I  think 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  are  entirely  outside  of  that  provision  of  the  statute  in 
our  form  of  contract.  Now,  there  may  be  some  of  the  departments  organized  which 
exact  in  their  contract  a  release  of  liability  for  injury;  we  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  But  suppose  he  gets  his  relief  from  the  relief  fund  and 
gives  his  receipt,  and  then  subeequentlv  sues  the  railroad  company? — A.  Then  the 
release,  the  receipt,  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  his  action. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  plea  would  be  sustained  in  view  of  that  law? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it;  it  has  been  sustained  over  and  over  by  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Since  June  1,  1898? — A.  There  has  been  no  decision, 
so  far  as  I  know,  since  that  act;  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  plea. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  layman,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  law  prohibited  such  a  con- 
tract.— A.  The  difficulty  about  it,  I  think,  is  that  you  are  misunderstanding  the  term 
liability.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  to  release  us  from  our  liability;  not  at  all.  You  see 
at  once  there  it  uses  the  term  "proportion.''  We  do  not  ask  him  to  releafle  us  at  all. 
Our  liability  to  him  is  absolute;  he  can  sue  us.  But  the  point  about  it  is  that  if  he 
wants  to  get  the  fund,  he  can  not  get  it  any  more  than  if  he  had  come  and  settled 
with  us,  without  being  in  the  relief  department  and  had  taken  $500,  and  then  sued 
us  again  and  claimed  that  it  was  not  enough. 

I  think  the  statement  I  gave  of  the  large  transfer  at  once  to  the  relief  department, 
voluntarily  transferring  to  the  relief  department  all  of  their  interests  in  the  old  asso- 
ciation and  becoming  members  of  the  relief  department  shows  their  opinion  of  the 
arrangement.  You  see,  each  member  of  the  ola  association  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
share  of  its  assets,  and  they  assigned  those  assets  to  the  relief  department  The  case 
went  through  the  courts,  and,  as  I  say,  over  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  came  in. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Will  you  state  to  what  extent  your  road  has  complied 
with  the  requirement  of  the  law  as  to  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes  on  freight 
trains? — A.  I  did  not  brine  the  data  over,  but  permit  me  to  speak  from  recollection. 
I  will  give  you  the  exact  data  from  the  record.  I  should  think  that  on  automatic 
brakes  we  must  have  about  75  per  cent,  possibly  80  per  cent;  1  think  76  per  cent  of  our 
freight  cars  are  equipped;  and  with  the  couplers  not  quite  so  large  a  percentage,  pos- 
sibly 70  per  cent.  That,  I  suppose,  would  he  a  compliance  with  the  law  as  to  {)rake8 
and  not  a  compliance  as  to  couplers  jret.  We  have  put  them  on  as  fast  as  we  could 
practically;  but  then  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  cars  which  do  not  pay  to  put 
on  the  coupler  and  the  brake  and  which  will  go  out  of  service  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  I  suppose  we  will  fjut  out  this  coming  year,  say,  2,000  cars.  Now,  those  2,000 
cars  will  do  some  service  in  commerce,  and  you  can  not  well  withdraw  them  from 
commerce,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  of  enough  value  to  put  the  brake  or 
the  coupler  on.    They  are  not  fitted  for  it.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  equipping  its  frei|;ht  cars  with  automatic 
couplers  and  brakes  before  the  passage  of  the  act  rejjuiring  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  had  made  some  considerable  progress,  had  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  delay?— A.  Well,  the  situation  in  relation  to  the 
putting  on  of  these  couplers  is  this,  and  the  brakes.  When  a  car  is  taken  into  the 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  they  call  thorough  repairs,  which  might  be  said 
to  be  a  partial  reconstruction  of  the  car,  then  they  apply  the  brakes  and  couplers  if 
a  car  is  fitted  for  it;  but  they  do  not  bring  them  out  oi  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  application;  and  if  they  did,  the  commerce  of  this  country  would  stop. 
In  other  words,  if  you  withdraw  all  the  cars  that  have  not  got  brakes  and  couplers, 
or  if  during  the  past  year  you  had  withdrawn  all  the  cars  that  did  not  have  brakes 
and  couplers,  ana  put  them  in  your  shop,  and  thus  delayed  commerce,  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  or  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  would  have  stopped;  and  the  fastest  you 
can  do  it  is  to  apply  it  to  the  Drake  and  the  coupler  when  the  car  in  its  natural 
operations  is  brought  in  for  reconstruction.  You  know  to-day  the  enormous  car 
shortage  that  there  is.  Now,  if  we  would  stop  20  per  cent  of  our  cars  or  any  large 
proportion  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  brake  and  the  coupler,  you 
would  see  that  if  we  all  dia  it  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  suffer  very 
severely.  I  think  the  railroads  have  done  about  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  com- 
plying with  the  law.  As  I  say,  we  have  our  automatic  brakes,  and  we  are  getting 
couplers  on  nearly  all  the  cars  that  ara  fit  to  put  them  on. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  theee  improved  devicee  to  freight  cars 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  life  and  preventing  of  casualties? — A.  My  general  impres- 
sion is  that  it  does  add  to  the  safety  of  the  employee;  but  I  do  not  think  we  nave 
enough  experience  yet  to  sav  whether  or  not  it  mtroducesa  new  set  of  dangers  which 
will  partly  counterbalance  tne  loss  of  life  and  limb  with  the  old. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  further  what  they  are? — A.  Well,  if  an  emplovee  did  not 
have  to  go  under  the  car  to  fix  pipes.  He  now  gets  under  the  car  to  fix  them.  That 
in  quite  an  important  item. 

Q.  In  air  brakes? — ^A.  In  air  brakes  he  must  get  down  under  them,  and  he  must 
adjust  them.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  danger  attaching  to  that.  There 
is  some  danger  in  the  automatic  coupling  producing  a  certain  amount  of  accidents  by 
its  falling  on  the  track;  and  there  are  others  belonging  to  it  which  require  mechanical 
means  to  define;  but  my  own  judgment  is  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  saving  of  life 
and  limb.  That  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to 
jump  to  generalizations  too  quick  until  we  get  a  little  more  light  than  we  have  to-da^^. 

Q.  Until  the  railroads  become  so  generally  equipped  with  automatic  couplers^  it 
will  be  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  matter,  from  a  life- 
saving  point  of  view,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  where  they  use  the  other  coupler — 
the  link  and  pin  coupler — in  connection  with  the  automatic  coupler,  it  is  just  exactly 
as  it  was  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  employee  has  to  go  in  between  the  cars? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  the  principle  oi  the  automatic  coupler  is  not  brought  into  operation  at 
all? — A.  Our  technical  men  will  say  that  it  has  saved  accidents.  To  what  extent 
they  do  not  commit  themselves,  but  they  think  that  it  has  saved  a  certain  amount 
of  coupling  accidents. 

Q.  Have  the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  any  strikes  since 

Sou  have  been  connected  with  it,  since  vou  have  been  president  of  the  railroad? — A. 
fo;  there  has  been  no  strike  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  since  1877. 

Q.  Have  you  given  anv  consideration  to  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  media- 
tion, conciliation,  and  arbitration;  the  last  Congress,  I  believe? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  You  have  read  it,  I  believe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  opinion  to  express  concerning  it  as  to  its  being  a  law  that  will 
have  any  beneficial  effect,  or  any  effect  at  all? — A.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  want  me 
to  give  my  frank  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  want. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  nave  any. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  why  you  do  not  think  this  law  will  have  any 
effect? — A.  Well,  1  do  not  think  that  you  will  pet  the  railroad  companies  to  permit 
an  outside  party  to  fix  wages  for  their  employees,  with  no  power  to  bind  the  em- 
ployee. There  is  no  way  to  bind  the  employee  that  1  know  of  unless  you  introduce 
slavery. 

Q.  what  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ticket  brokerase;  as  to  its  effect  on  rail- 
roads and  railroad  rates? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  ticket  brokerage  cives  rise  to  a  good 
many  evils.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  it  affects  railroad  rates.  My  chief 
experience  with  ticket  brokers  was  before  I  became  president  of  the  company,  and 
in  those  cases  it  consisted  in  prosecuting  them  for  selling  tickets  that  had  expired 
and  been  doctored  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  I  really  am  not  very  w6ll  versed  as 
to  the  effect  of  ticket  brokerage  on  railroad  rates.  I  knew,  as  an  attorney,  that 
they  furnished  a  depot  for  all  forms  of  illegitimate  practices.  The  particular  case  I 
have  in  mind  was  where  I  prosecuted  a  fellow  that  must  have  sold  $6,000  or  $7,000 
worth  of  passes.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  true  of  the  mass  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  and  I  think  possibly  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  any 
inference  from  it.    I  say  that  is  my  connection  with  it;  it  has  been  on  that  Bide. 

Q.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  prevented  by  legislation  from  carrving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  ticket  brokerage;  1  judge  so  from  that? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  the  sale  of  tickete  by  the  railroads  only  or  their  agents,  and  with  the 
ri^ht  of  redemption  for  unused  portions  by  passengers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  not  the  railroads  themselves  stop  this  practice  of 
ticket  brokerage? — A.  Not  entirely,  but  I  think  they  have  done  a  good  deal  toward 
gaving  it.  I  telieve  the  railroads  formerly  employed  these  ticket  brokers.  It  was  a 
method  of  railroad  rate  wars. 

Q.  They  founded  it;  they  are  responsible  for  the  system? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  tney  are  responsible  for  the  system,  but  they  found  it  and  they  utilized  it  in 
rate  wars  just  as  we  utilize  anything  in  war,  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  a.  certain  class  of  railroads  would  stop  seeking  trade 
through  the  ticket  brokers*  offices  they  would  practically  break  up  the  system? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  ticket  broker  would  remain;  I  think  there  are  enough  ways 
by  which  he  gets  tickets  for  sale. 
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<l.  Bf  PimfiBMr  J«nm.  In  Ei^lnd  and  cntain  owdnmal  ooontriei  thfie 
itfVM  w^taal  tackctt  <tf  difierent  tiaaaj  iiButii  Inr  tke  nflrondooipanies  for  the 
'00:  'A  tsdmrumtin^  |iMnini.n  tnlBc  oi  difierEst  kinds.  And  it  hm  often  been 
UjM  U0:  «XMI«nee  of  tlbe  ticket  brrjker  in  tlu»«onnirT  bae  uie%<enied  tlienilrQnd 
f9im*yaa*'09i  ffjm  wdtuahaiog  cntain  kindi  of  panai^cr  tnffic,  1  ■■.—■«  if  tickets  goC 
'>^  t.'«^  eir^ajd  DfA  ^jntnA  tfaem.  I  vonkl  like  to  aek  tya  if  the  existenre  ol  ticket 
».r*.wM-faiiffr  |irer«x,t>  the  nilrondt  frrim  these  cAmIf  to  jtimnJalr  pniwpnpir  tialBr.  and 
tf.r^  takiw  avar  tr»e  ^jcnefitt  vhidi  crjme  to  the  ci«EuiianitT  from  pasBen^cr  tiaTel? — 
A,  W*ri:,  I  ai»'r«'4  «4»r^i]^  of  a  r^nnrnprr  expert  to  ansver  that.  I  bfriie«Y  there 
}ai%*r  \0*m  \uf^aa0*9.  vUai  ticrkcte  vere  not  igven  at  k>«er  me?  became  thev  did 
fun.i^tt  a  Umh  (fjr  ti^rk^  tKMlymg:  hot  vbether  that  difficulty  is  Terr  videeprcnd  or 

i|.  It  >#  a  ^-nrv/Q^  fai't  that  the  jiwui  h|l<  ■  travel  in  thi?  ooontrr  is  coosHietablT  leas 
tl«a/j  at  A*  in  nr^je  '>cljer  eoontriea. — A.  k  not  that  oving  tv  onr  j^Mne  popobt'on, 

it  U'it  *fw'mf  u>  the  fiact  that  the  railrond  companies  ba^  not  been  able,  as  the 
hri*Mi  4:f0itpmMti*^  liave  lieen,  to  etimalate  the  tiamc?  Whenever  a  Britieh  company 
9009^  a  pt0mktk:  irmihi:  that  can  be  developed,  it  pots  in  a  special  rate  to  deTek>p  that 
tnUSu-:  Ujt,  an  1  undentaiMlf  the  ticket-brokemge  system  pmtictlly  prerents  that  in 
thif»  *:*0iutrr;  m  it  liai-  Ijeen  testified. — A.  Well,  a  paasenger  expert  ironld  know  more 
al>>«jt  tlxac  Bat  niy  <nm  experience  is  that  oar  boys  have  been  right  Ihndy  in  stimo- 
iatirifr  traific: 

<i.  'By  Mr  C.  J.  Haksis.)  Do  yoa  knov,  in  thai  connection,  any  method  of  de- 
rt:Uf^^rne  or  ttwnamnt^  paMenger  traffic  that  has  not  been  adopted? — A.  (Langbing) 
No;  1  <lo  tuA:  I  tMUtt  my  that  1  do  noC 

Cl,  Ymj  liavff  italjorljaji  rates,  yoa  have  mileage  books,  iaige  party  lates,  and  excnr- 
mtm  rat'V/— A,  I  tried  the  qoeiition  of  the  party  rates  in  the  Sapreme  Coart  when 
tlie  Int/'n'tate  C^jmmerce  Ojmmianon  dedaed  that  yoa  coald  not  give  a  rate  to  10 
\0m4ptm  lower  tlian  yoa  gave  it  to  a  an^le  person  traveling  between  the  same  points, 
mmJ  lh«f  .Supreme  O/ort  re^enied  that  view.  That  was  a  case  where  the  tbeitrical 
arid  arfiiiMffiserit  traffic,  the  kind  that  Professor  Johnson  speaks  of,  wasbailt  ap  abso- 
lately  ufjr/n  the  low  rate,  2  cents  a  mile.  I  sappoee  aboUtion  woaki  have  done  jost 
wliat  VuAfumfT  Johnson  indicates;  it  woakl  have  destroyed  a  great  iHisinesB,  not  only 
for  the  nL%\nmA  (Y#mpany,  bat  it  woakl  have  destroyed  the  furnishing  of  amosements 
l/jr  gf jfjrl  artists,  the  traveling  troop  of  to-day  that  goes  to  the  little  town  and  fnr- 
nmiitm  the  little  town  with  a  character  of  amasement  which  it  would  not  get — and 
the  larv^r  cities,  t^jo — except  for  the  lower  rate,  I  think. 

il>  (By  Senator  MALtx>BY.^  I>o  you  remember  the  title  of  that  case? — A.  It  is  The 
JnterKtate  Onnmeree  Commission  r.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
it  iM  within  the  last  5  or  6  years  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reports. 

(■l.  The  <'/>urt  in  tliat  case  held  that  there  was  no  discrimination  prohibited  by  the 
]nti?rMtat<f-<'/mirnerce  law  in  allowing  a  cheaper  rate  for  individuals,  for  10,  than  there 
would  U;  for  one  traveling  between  the  same  pointel? — A.  Between  the  same  points; 
going  U'tween  the  same  stations  on  the  same  system. 

Q.  (By  Prrjf(5HHor  Johnson.)  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  have  a  s\-8tem  called 
Hanil rcwer  Billets,  or  roundabout  tickets.  A  man  may  buy  a  ticket  in'.almost  any 
jiart  of  Kuro|)e  and  travel  in  a  large  circuit  and  get  back  to  hi^  point  of  departure  and 
at  a  \iiry  greatly  reduced  rate.  The  French  systems  of  railways  have  such  a  system 
over  tlK'ir  lines  within  France.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  an  enormous  week-end 
traffic,  as  they  call  it,  Saturday  to  Tuesday  traffic.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it 
would  \Ki  rK^Hsible  to  inaugurate  for  a  ^oup  of  systems,  or  any  one  of  the  laiige 
HysterriH,  wnemes  of  tickets  or  classes  of  tickets  of  that  character  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  kind  of  passenger  movement  that  does  not  now  take  place,  provided 
you  c<mld  control  the  tickets  that  you  issued? — A.  Well,  it  may  be  possible;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  your  mileage  book  cover  this  nm  about 
businffM<? — A.  Mileage  books  cover  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  ('overs  the  same  field,  I  mean? — A.  The  mileage  book  undoubtedly  covers  a 
large  iKirtion  of  the  field.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  cover  it  entirely. 

Q.  (By  S<;nator  Mallory.)  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  practice  of  giving 
|jasH<*H,  by  (lifferent  railroads  in  the  United  States,  to  individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  asking  a  question  too  personal,  does  your  railroad  give  passes  to 
indivi<lualH?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  reganl  that  as  an  abuse,  ordinarily? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  system  is 
abuMMl. 

Q.  Ih  it  not  prohibite<l  by  the  interstate-commerce  law? — A.  I  will  have  to  answer 
that  by  saying  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  called  the  railroads  up  to 
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show  their  lists  of  passes  and  they  save  their  lists.  As  yoa  know,  we  issue  those 
passes  to  public  men  and  various  people.  I  said  to  a  judge,  ''  I  am  going  to  put  your 
name  at  tne  h€»d."  He  says:  '*  You  do  so,  and  then  tell  the  commission  that  this 
court  has  decided  that  hauling  a  fellow  for  nothing  is  not  interstate  commerce." 
(Laughter.)  The  commission  has  taken  that  view.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  act  that  prohibits  it  unless  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nation. In  other  words,  giving  it  to  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  traffic 
or  something  of  that  kind.  But  outside  of  that  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  anything  in 
the  act  that  prohibits  it.  But  it  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  railroads 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  it  I  have  heard,  for  example — I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  so;  you  mi^ht  have  got  it  from  Mr.  Calloway;  I  was  told  so  by  a  leading  rail- 
road man  in  New  York — that  the  prohibition,  in  the  New  York  constitution,  of  passes 
to  New  York  State  officers,  State  officials,  had  led  rather  to  an  increase  than  to  a 
decrease  of  free  transportation,  because  the  officer  had  his  coterie  of  constituents,  or 
his  ring,  if  you  choose  te  call  it  that,  and  instead  of  contenting  him  with  his  own 
transportation  they  were  bound  to  furnish  a  lot  to  his  henchmen.  In  other  words, 
I  think  that  if  it  was  examined  very  closely,  it  would  be  found  to  have  just  shifted 
the  difficulty  over  into  another  direction.  I  can  readily  understand  why  that  should 
be  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  citizens  in  the  United  States  who  are  the  special 
beneficiaries  of  passes,  that  you  know  of? — A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  public 
officers  who  hold  transportation.  It  is  perhaps  quite  common.  Of  course,  they 
interchange  passes  with  each  other,  and  there  \a,  I  presume,  a  certain  number  of 
passes  given  to  influence  shipments,  though  I  think  that  latter  is  being  curtailed  all 
the  time. 

Q.  To  influence  shipments  over  the  road? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  getting  less  and 
less  all  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  they  given  to  public  officers  for  now? — ^A.  I  do  not  hold  the 
view  that  the^r  are  given  to  public  officers  as  a  bribe.  I  do  not  believe  it  affects  a 
public  official  in  an v  such  way;  but  it  has  grown  up,  poasibly  wrongfully;  still,  it  has 
grown  up  as  act  of  courtesy  to  certain  classes  of  officials  to  extend  to  them  free 
transportation. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  more  particularly  what  classes  of  officials  those  are? — A.  As  an 
illustration,  the  prosecuting  officers  of  a  ereat  many  of  our  counties  have  transportar 
tion;  and  I  suppose,  if  you  got  behind  that,  the  real  reason  is  that  there  are  a  ffood 
many  offenses  against  railroads  that  are  prosecuted  by  these  gentlemen.  They  have 
occasion  to  emplov  the  railroad  in  these  prosecutions,  and  thev  are  furnished  with 
transportation.  There  are  others  as  to  whom  the  custom  or  habit  has  grown  up  to 
extend  to  them  the  courtesy  of  transportation;  members  of  Congress,  Senators, 
ete.,  who  are  living  along  your  line  or  near  to  it;  it  is  Quite  customary  to  give  them 
transportation  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.    W^e  do  it,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  do  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  Congress,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  to  what  extent*  the  use  of  passes 
by  members  of  Congress'exists?  Is  it  general? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  quite  general.  The 
railroads,  from  their  standpoint,  woula  like  to  get  rid  of  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Except  in  the  case  of  employees  of  your  own  S3rstem,  were 
the  pass  system  entirely  abolished,  would  it  result  m  lower  rates  to  the  cash-paying 
public? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  would  be  more  a  matter  of  sentiment  than 
it  would  be  of  economic  benefit  to  the  people  who  complain  of  it? — A.  It  might  be  an 
economic  benefit  to  the  railroad,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  public  would  be  interested. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  passenger  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  not  been  a  great  decrease  on  all  lines  you 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  giving  of  passes  of  late  years? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  what  it  used  to  be  5  years  ago? — ^A.  I  think  it  has 
gone  out  of  vo^e  very  largely  as  a  means  of  influencing  shipments.  I  think  those 
that  are  now  given  are  largely  acts  of  courtesy.  A  railroad  is  a  great  concern  and  it 
has  various  interests  in  various  places,  and  tne  extending  of  free  transportation  may 
be  all  wrong  and  they  would  certainly  like  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  the  custom  has  grown 
up  which  they  can  not  verv  well  break  without  offending  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  \<''hy  are  passes  given  to  public  officials  rather  than  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  a  rule? — A.  Because  you  are  coming  into  contact  with  the  public 
officials;  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  grant  passes  to  delc^tes  to  conventions  in  many  places, 
especially  if  there  is  a  close  contest? — A.  Not  if  we  can  help  it.  (Laughter.)  We 
try  to  arrange  for  the  delegates  with  the  various  committees  and  give  them  strictly  a 
party  rate. 
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Q.  In  some  of  the  States  through  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raih-oad  poflses 

there  are  laws  prohibiting  the  running  of  freight  on  Sunday,  are  there  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  in  those  Stated — ^A.  Just  run  along;  we  have  not  been 

Srosecuted.  I  believe  we  were  prosecuted  once  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  matter 
ropped.  It  has  been  sort  of  recognized  as  a  necessity  to  continue  the  running  of 
certain  trains.  There  has  been  from  time  to  time  complaint,  of  course,  local  com- 
plaints, of  running  excursion  trains,  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  we  do 
run  excursion  trains,  and  of  those  there  have  been  complaints'  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  prosecution.    There  has  not  been  any  actual  prosecution. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  West  Vixginia  permits  the  running  of  freight  trains 
under  some  exceptional  circumstances? — A.  No,  my  recollection  is  uiat  it  is  absolute, 
but  I  have  not  the  statute  before  me  and  I  do  not  now  speak  with  certainty. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  such  laws  anyhow;  do  you  think  they  amount  to  any- 
thing or  are  of  any  benefit  to  anybody? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  amount  to  anything 
or  are  any  benefit  to  anvbody.  I  have  had  the  distmction  of  naving  my  name  men- 
tioned in  some  of  the  church  congresses  for  not  stopping  these  trains  on  Sundav.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  I  think  there  is  a  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
curtail  the  transportation,  but  it  is  not  possible,  I  think,  to  stop  it  altogether  or  any 
very  large  part. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  vour  particular  objection  to  stopping  freight  busi- 
ness on  Sunday  that  of  reducm^  tne  working  hours  of  your  plant? — A.  That  is  the 
economic  side  of  it,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  It  must  be  more  economical  for  you  to  work  7  days  a  week  than  it  is  6  days  a 
week? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  economical  motive,  I  should  think  that  your  through-freight 
business  would  move  on  Sunday  the  same  as  any  other  day. — A.  It  does;  but  you 
will  see  at  once  that  all  of  your  stations  are  practically  shut  up  on  Sunday,  and  there 
is  a  necessity  for  very  considerable  curtailment  for  receipts  and  delivery  and  a  good 
deal  of  curtailment  of  movement. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  restricting  the  movement  of  through  traffic  on  Sunday? — 
A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  think  it  is  possiole. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  believe  you  are  an  attorney  at  law  and  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  matter  of  suits  for  damages  against  railroads  by 
employees  wno  have  been  injured  on  the  railroad.  You  have  hSdi  your  attention,  of 
course,  called  to  the  modification  by  statute  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  common  law 
rule  as  to  the  n^ligence  of  fellow  servants,  whereby  under  certain  circumstances 
even  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant  is  not  a  defense.  Do  you  know  whether  that 
modification  has  gone  into  effect  generally  in  the  States  of  the  U  nited  Statei^ — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  States  have  adopted  statutes  modifying  the  fellow-servant  rule. 

Q.  You  know,  however,  that  it  has  been  done? — A.  It  has  been  done. 

Q.  Well,  can  you,  from  your  observation  of  it,  say  whether  it  has  had  any  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  service  of  railroads  by  their  employees? — A.  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence with  the  law  at  all.  Of  course,  there  is  Ohio,  for  example,  through  which  we 
run,  which  has  modified  the  old  rule  of  non-liability  for  the  act  of  a  fellow  servant 
a  great  deal  by  judicial  decision. 

Q.  As  to  who  was  a  fellow  servant  and  who  was  not? — A.  As  to  who  was  a  fellow 
servant  and  who  was  not,  and  introduced  the  rule  of  liability  for  the  act  of  a  supe- 
rior, defining  a  superior,  and  in  such  a  case,  for  example,  as  where  a  conductor's  n^- 
ligence  resulted  in  injuring  a  brakeman,  recovery  was  allowed.  That  is  the  rule  by 
judicial  decision  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  That  is  not  the  rule  in  West  Vir^nia,  and  is 
not  the  rule  in  Maryland,  and  is  not  the  rule  in  Delaware,  through  which  we  run, 
and  it  is  not  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  had  any  effect  prac- 
tically one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Your  observation  is  that  the  courts  have  differed  very  much  in  their  decisions 
re^rding  who  are  fellow  servants? — A.  Yes,  quite  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  uniformity  of  decision  on  that 
subject? — A.  Well,  I  presume  in  some  respects  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  uniform 
rule.  But  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  from  my  experience  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  I  snoula  say  this:  We  have  established  a  relief  department  which  is 
supported  in  part  by  the  company  and  in  part,  chiefiy,  however,  by  contributions 
made  monthly  by  the  men.  Under  the  rules  of  the  relief  department,  each 
employee  is  entitled  in  case  of  accidents  to  a  certain  sum;  in  case  of  death  his  family 
are  entitled  to  a  certain  sum;  in  case  of  sickness  he  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  a 
physician  and  to  a  certain  sum.  And  practically  the  effect  of  the  relief  department 
nas  been  to  almost  entirely  wipe  out  litigation  with  employees  on  account  of 
injuries;  not  entirely,  but  almost  entirely.  I  think  really  it  is  quite  a  rare  case  now 
for  us  to  have  much  trouble  with  our  employees.     Under  the  rules  they  are,  of 
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ooui8e»  entitled  to  sue  and  recover,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  both  remedies;  they 
are  not  entitled  to  their  relief  benefits  and  at  the  same  time  to  damage.  The  effect 
is  that  they  take  what  is  certain  and  fixed  instead  of  what  may  be  uncertain. 

Q.  (By  Ftofessor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  you  have  modified 
that  rule  any  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  1st,  1898? — A.  What  act  do  you 
refer  to? 

Q.  Arbitration  and  conciliation,  in  which  that  clause  of  your  road  was  made  ille- 
gal.— A.  No,  we  have  not  modified  our  practice  in  relation  to  that.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  act  to  make  illegal  our  clause.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  contract,  and  we  do 
not  endeavor  to  prevent  an  employee  from  suin^  for  n^ligence  which  would  entitle 
him  to  sue  at  all.  We  do  not  endeavor  to  curtan  his  privilege  in  that  behalf;  but  we 
do  say  that  if  he  sues,  we  will  not  contribute  from  any  other  fund  to  pay  him  for  the 
same  damages.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  act  of  1898  sought  to  prevent  that.  If 
it  did,  I  should  say  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  invalid. 

Q.   fBy  Senator  Malloby.)  It  was  never  compulsory,  was  it,  on  the  road? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  A  man  need  not  have  his  wages  docked  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  this 
fund  if  he  did  not  wish  it  done? — A.  No;  it  was  not  compulsory  as  to  any  person 
who  was  in  the  service  when  it  was  put  into  effect.  If  a  person  comes  into  the 
service  now  he  agrees  to  go  into  the  relief  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  He  must  voluntarily  agree  to  it? — A.  He  can  not  get  into 
the  service  without  going  into  the  relief  department,  unless  he  is  over  age  and 
for  some  special  reason  is  relieved. 

Q.  [Reading.]  "Section  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  any  omcer,  agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any 
employee,  or  any  person  seeking  emi)loyment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remam  a  mem- 
ber of  any  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization,  or  shall  threaten  any 
employee  with  loss  of  emplovment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any 
employee  because  of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or 
organization,  or  who  shall  require  any  such  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employ- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such 
employee  or  applicant  for  emplo3m[ient  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for 
charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  te  release  such  employer  from  legal  lia- 
bility for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund 
beyond  the  proportion  of  the  l>enefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  te 
such  fund,  or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire 
to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quit- 
ting of  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  te  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining 
employment,  is  nereby  declared  to  oe  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $1,000." 

That  is  the  act  of  June  1,  1898,  and  the  question  is  whether  you  exact  as  a  matter 
of  compulsion  that  contribution  of  your  employees  in  the  contract  of  labor;  that  they 
must  contribute  to  this  benefit  fund? — A.  An  employee  entering  our  service  now 
makes  that  agreement.  He  can  stay  out  or  he  can  come  in,  just  as  he  chooses;  but 
if  he  comes  in  he  makes  an  agreement  by  which  he  enters  the  relief  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  insists  that  he  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement? — A.  We  do  not  insist  anything  about  it.  We  say  that  if  he  comes  in  he 
shall  make  that  aj^^reement. 

Q.  Is  not  that  in  violation  of  that  act? — A.  I  do  not  know.  If  it  is  sought  by  that 
act  to  chanse  the  agreement  that  is  made  between  the  railroad  company  and  its 
employees,  I  should  say  that  the  act  is  invalid;  that  a  partv  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  that  agreement  on  his  part  and  the  railroad  company  has  the  right  to  make 
that  agreement.  I  should  take  that  position  unhesitatingly,  even  if  I  thought  that 
the  act  covered  our  department.     It  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  employees. 

Q.  As  a  lawyer,  would  you  not  take  the  position  that  the  Taw  should  be  complied 
with  until  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  No;  I  would  not.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  get  a  decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  is  not  to  comply 
with  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  read  the  clause  of  the  act  which  I 
referred  to.  (Reading. )  *  *  To  release  such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  per- 
sonal injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the  proportion 
of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employee's  contribution  to  such  fund;  or  who  shall, 
after  having^  dischai^ed  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employee,  attempt 
or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declared 
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to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  offense  was 
committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars/' — A.  Yes,  we  do  not  have  any 
such;  we  have  no  contract  that  releases  us  from  any  liability  whatever. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  )rou  do. — A.  No;  on  the  contrary,  our  liability  for  suits 
remains  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  before.  The  only  thing  about  it  is  that  if  he 
brinffs  suit,  he  can  not,  in  addition  to  ^tting  his  damages,  at  the  same  time  get  his 
relief  benefits.    So  that  is  the  distinction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  base  that  on  the  fact  that  the  railroad  and  the 
employees  are  cocontributors  to  this  fund? — A.  Precisely  so.  We  do  not  ask  him  to 
release  the  company  from  any  claim  for  damages  because  of  its  neglect.  His  rights 
there  are  absolute  and  complete. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  But  if  he  does  sue,  he  loses  his  relief  under  your  bene- 
fits?— A.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  that  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  common  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.)  That  is  mutual  between  the  railroad  and  the 
einplovee,  for  this  relief  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  voluntary  on  the  laborer's  part,  whether  he  goes  into  it  or  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  accepting  that  relief,  is  he  not  accepting  his  own  relief, 
the  main  part  of  which  he  has  built  up  himself? — A.  It  is  his  own  contribution  and 
the  company's  contribution  together. 

Q.  (By  liepresentative  Livingston.)  He  can  take  the  relief  fund  or  take  his  chances 
of  damages,  as  he  chooses? — A.  That  is  it.  In  this  relief  department,  a  ji^reat  savings 
fund  has  been  established  in  connection  with  it.  The  employees  are  entitled  to  make 
deposits  at  the  company's  agency  for  their  moneys.  They  are  «iaranteed  4  per  cent. 
The  purpose  of  this  fund,  or  the  purpose  of  these  deposits,  I  should  say,  is  the  crea* 
tion  of  a  fund  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  homes, 
building  homes,  releasing  liens,  or  paying  off  liens  on  their  homes.  Now,  that  has 
grown  to  very  considerable  proportions;  and  this  year,  for  example,  those  deposits 
pay  to  the  employee  biper  cent.  They  can  not  get  less  than  4  ana  they  are  entitled 
to  the  increment  of  their  fund,  and  they  are  now  ^tting  5^  per  cent;  and  the  effect 
of  it  has  been  to  furnish  homes  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  our  emplovees.  I 
have  here  the  statistics  of  that  It  does  not  give  the  number  of  parties  who  have 
borrowed  money,  but  the  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  $1,168,000; 
the  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $393,000  and  the  withdrawals  were  $180,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  say  how  much  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road contributes  to  this  fund  and  how  much  the  men  contribute  to  it — the  proportion 
of  each? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  proportionately. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  on  that? — A.  I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Q.  (By  Ftofessor  Johnson.)  A  year  ago  it  ranged  from  ^  to  ^. — A.  In  addition  to 
that  contribution  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  a  great  many  things.  You  take 
this  savings  bank.  Now,  here  is  a  savings  bank  that  pays  5}  per  cent  to  those 
employees.  One  of  the  reasons  it  can  do  it  is  that  the  whole  stan  of  the  company 
are  employed,  and  of  course  they  are  all  paid  by  the  companv,  and  there  is  no  chai]^ 
on  this  fund.  Its  lawyers  search  titles;  its  agents  receive  the  funds;  its  agents  dis- 
tribute the  money,  and  all  that.  The  same  way  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  relief 
department;  everybody  does  something  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  relief 
department.  The  committees  invest  tne  money,  examine  the  security,  and  see  that 
evervthing  is  right  in  relation  to  the  mortgages,  and  all  that;  and  that  appears 
nowhere  in  the  expense  in  connection  with  it.  And  that  is  one  reason  that  this  insur- 
ance, of  course  of  a  hazardous  employment,  is  comparatively  low.  I  have  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject,  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  present  to  the  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  contribute 
only  one-fifth,  that  it  is  just  to  deny  the  men  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  when  the 
great  bulk  of  the  benefit  that  they  receive  is  something  that  they  have  contributed 
themselves? — A.  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  a  perfectly  fair  one,  but 
I  think  it  is  one  which  is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  our  men.  The  reason  I  think 
that  is  this:  the  association  was  originally  organized  as  a  separate  corporation,  called 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employees'  Relief  Association,  organized  under  a  special 
statute  of  Maryland.  The  reformers — if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  that  term,  not 
improperly — were  constantly  insisting  on  modifying  that  statute  to  require  this  and 
to  require  that,  until  finally  the  statute  was  repealed.  It  was  repealed  apparently  as 
a  hostile  act  by  the  parties  who  had  been  seeking  to  amend  the  act  itself.  The  fact 
about  it  is  that  the  repealing  act  was  drawn  by  myself,  but  as  it  came  in  as  hostile 
legislation  it  went  through.  The  act  gave  a  year  within  which  to  settle  up  all  the 
accounts  of  the  old  association.    We  then  oi^ganized  the  relief  department.    Nobody 
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was  required  to  join  the  relief  department;  it  was  a  perfectly  voluntary  act.  That 
was  what  I  meant  when  I  said  when  the  association  was  estaolished  nobody  in  the 
service  was  required  to  join.  Second,  when  the  law  was  repealed  and  the  departr 
ment  orsanized  nobody  was  required  to  join.  But  out  of  20  odd  thousand  members 
19  odd  tnousand  became  members  of  the  relief  department  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  they  had  nad  at  that  time  at  least  10  years'  experience;  so  therefore  it  is  found 
to  be  a  mutually  beneficial  thing  and  approved  by  the  employees. 

Q.  Are  the  men  on  your  line  organizea  into  the  brotherhoods? — A.  Yes;  they  are. 
All  the  brotherhoods  are  on  our  lines,  all  of  them,  and  while  I  said  to  the  Senator 
here  that  our  agreements  were  with  our  men,  were  made  with  committees  of  our  own 
men,  we  do  meet  r^^larly  with  the  brotherhood  committees,  such  men  as  Mr. 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Clark,  and  others  of  that  character. 

Q.  We  have  had  men  before  the  commission  who  testified  that  the  men  believe 
that  the  prime  object  of  these  relief  associations  which  are  promoted  by  the  railroads 
is  to  divide  the  allegiance  of  the  men,  so  that  in  time  of  trouble  they  will  side  with 
the  railroads  and  desert  ^eir  brotherhoods — stay  where  their  money  is.  Have  you 
heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  think  that  is  just  one  of  those  vague 
suspicions  that  get  into  men's  minds. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  universal  with  the  brotherhoods? — A.  As  far  as  the  road 
is  concerned,  I  think  the  brotherhood  people  themselves  would  say  that  they  have 
dealt  with  us  with  perfect  fairness  throughout;  and  that  subject  was  never  mentioned. 
Its  effect  is  a  little  the  other  way  in  this.  Some  of  our  officers  complain  that  the 
effect  of  the  relief  department  is  to  create  enormous  pressure  on  them  in  case  of 
discipline  in  favor  of  a  person  who  has  something  in  the  relief  department,  and  more 
especially  a  person  who  has  oorrowed  money  from  the  savings  fimd.  Now,  if  he  has 
to  be  disciplined,  there  is  always  brought  up  the  question,  *°Well,  I  have  borrowed 
1200  from  the  relief  fund;  how  am  1  going  to  pay  it  back?  "  Our  officers  have  very 
frequentlv  spoken  of  that  side  of  it.  Sut  my  answer  to  that  always  is,  **  You  have  to 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  There  is  probably  a  little  here  and  there  where  that 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  t)ear,  and  you  better  yield  to  them  in  view  of  the  larger 
Kood  that  comes  from  the  establishment  of  a  relief  department.''  Take  this  savings 
fund.  I  remember  when  the  savings  fund  was  first  established  some  watchman  up 
in  the  mountains  put  in  $1,200  that  he  had  had  in  the  chinks  of  his  cabin.  We  run 
through  a  country  not  remarkable  for  savings  banks.  When  we  established  the 
savings  fund,  my  recollection  is  that  between  l^ltimoreand  Chicago  on  our  linetliere 
was  not  a  savings  bank,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  To-day 
there  are  very  few  in  these  smaller  towns — Columbus  and  Pittsburg,  I  should  say. 
To-day  in  the  smaller  towns  there  are  none,  and  this  furnishes  a  means  of  enabling 
them  to  invest  their  funds— on  the  one  hand  to  the  thrifty,  and  on  the  otner  it  fur- 
nishes a  means  of  building  up  their  homes.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  effect  of  it  at  all — 
certainly  I  know  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  such  as  the  question  indicates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  amone  the  men  in  your 
employ  that  those  who  are  not  in  the  association  are  not  in  the  une  of  promotion? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  According  to  your  testimony  it  is  not  practicable  for 
anvbody  to  be  out  of  it? — A.  No.     I  have  not  heard  anv  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNOfirroN.)  Is  there  any  complaint  from  thechiefe  of  these 
labor  organizations  against  that? — A.  No;  not  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  on  relations  of 
employer  to  employee  of  such  relief  associations  as  you  have  described? — A.  I  think 
they  are  very  good. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  understand  each  other 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  contract.  As  I  understand,  your  statement  was  that  you 
did  not  employ  a  man  unless  he  was  willing  to  become  a  member  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment, and  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  relief  department  I  understand  that  that 
man  signs  a  contract  saying  that  if  he  receives  the  benefits  as  a  member  of  that  relief 
department  he  will  not 'sue  the  company  for  damages? — A.  He  signs  a  contract  under 
which  he  is  at  perfect  libertv  to  sue  the  company;  but  if  he  does  sue  the  company 
for  damages  he  will  not  get  Fiis  benefits. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  correct  to  put  it  this  wav:  that  if  he  signs  a  contract  that  he  will 
either  accept  the  benefit  or  refuse  the  benefits  and  sue  the  company,  and  reserve 
his  right  to  sue  the  company? — A.  He  signs  a  contract  saying  that  "  If  I  accept  the 
benefits  I  do  not  sue  the  company,  or  if  I  do  not  accept  the  benefits  I  am  at  entire 
liberty  to  sue  the  company  and  get  all  the  damages  which  I  am  entitled  to  under 
the  law." 

Q.  Then,  if  a  man  accepts  the  benefits  and  sues  the  company  he  violates  the  con- 
tact, does  he  not? — A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  when  he  takes  the  benefits  he  gives 
an  absolute  release;  he  does  not  get  them  if  he  does  not.      ... 
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Q.  The  act  says  that  if  any  officer  shall  reqnire  any  person  seeking  employment  to 
release  such  employer  from  legal  liabilitv  for  any  personal  injury  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund,  shall  be  so 
and  so. — A.  We  do  not  require  him  to  do  that.  He  does  not  release  us  at  all;  he  is 
entitled  to  get  his  entire  damages.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  any  portion  of  his 
claim  for  damages.  That  is  not  it;  he  does  not  release  us  at  all  for  any  claim  for 
damages.  What  he  does  do,  he  gets  his  entire  claim  for  damages;  he  gets  it;  he  does 
not  release  us;  he  gets  his  judgment  and  collects  it;  but  under  those  circumstances 
he  does  not  get  second  pay  by  way  of  acontribution  from  the  relief  fund.  So  I  think 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  are  entirely  outside  of  that  provision  of  the  statute  in 
our  form  of  contract.  Now,  there  may  be  some  of  the  departments  organized  which 
exact  in  their  contract  a  release  of  liability  for  injury;  we  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  But  suppose  he  gets  his  relief  from  the  relief  fund  and 
gives  his  receipt,  and  then  subsequently  sues  the  railroad  company? — A.  Then  the 
release,  the  receipt,  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  nis  action. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  plea  would  be  sustained  in  view  of  that  law? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it;  it  has  been  sustained  over  and  over  by  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Since  June  1,  1898? — ^A.  There  has  been  no  decision, 
so  far  as  I  know,  since  that  act;  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  plea. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  layman,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  law  prohibite(l  such  a  con- 
tract.— A.  The  difficulty  about  it,  I  think,  is  that  you  are  misunderstanding  the  term 
liability.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  to  release  us  from  our  liability;  not  at  all.  You  see 
at  once  there  it  uses  the  term  *^  proportion.''  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  us  at  all. 
Our  liability  to  him  is  absolute;  he  can  sue  us.  But  the  point  about  it  is  that  if  he 
wants  to  get  the  fund,  he  can  not  get  it  any  more  than  if  he  had  come  and  settled 
with  us,  without  being  in  the  relief  department  and  had  taken  $600,  and  then  sued 
us  again  and  claimed  that  it  was  not  enough. 

I  think  the  statement  I  gave  of  the  large  transfer  at  once  to  the  relief  department, 
voluntarily  transferring  to  the  relief  department  all  of  their  interests  in  the  old  asso- 
ciation and  becoming  members  of  the  relief  department  shows  tlieir  opinion  of  the 
arrangement.  You  see,  each  member  of  the  old  association  was  entitlea  to  a  certain 
share  of  its  assets,  and  they  assigned  those  assets  to  the  relief  department.  The  case 
went  through  the  (K>urt8,  and,  as  I  say,  over  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  came  in. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Will  you  state  to  what  extent  your  road  has  complied 
wiUi  the  requirement  of  the  law  as  to  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes  on  freight 
trains? — A.  I  did  not  bring  the  data  over,  but  permit  me  to  speak  from  recollection. 
I  will  give  you  the  exact  data  from  the  record.  I  should  think  that  on  automatic 
brakes  we  must  have  about  75  per  cent,  possibly  80  per  cent;  I  think  75  per  cent  of  our 
freight  cars  are  equipped ;  and  with  the  couplers  not  (^uite  so  large  a  percentage,  pos- 
sibly 70  per  cent.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  a  compliance  with  the  law  as  to  brakes 
and  not  a  compliance  as  to  couplers  yet.  We  have  put  them  on  as  fast  as  we  could 
practically;  but  then  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  cars  which  do  not  pay  to  put 
on  the  coupler  and  the  brake  and  which  will  go  out  of  service  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  I  suppose  we  will  put  out  this  coming  year,  say,  2,000  cars.  Now,  those  2,000 
cars  will  do  some  service  in  commerce,  and  you  can  not  well  withdraw  them  from 
commerce,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  of  enough  value  to  put  the  brake  or 
the  coupler  on.    They  are  not  fitted  for  it    That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  equipping  its  freight  cars  with  automatic 
couplers  and  brakes  before  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  had  made  some  considerable  prepress,  had  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  delay?— A.  Well,  the  situation  in  relation  to  the 
putting  on  of  these  couplers  is  this,  and  the  brakes.  When  a  car  is  taken  into  the 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  they  call  thorough  repairs,  which  might  be  said 
to  be  a  partial  reconstruction  of  the  car,  then  they  apply  the  brakes  and  couplers  if 
a  car  is  fitted  for  it;  but  they  do  not  bring  them  out  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  application;  and  if  they  did,  the  commerce  of  this  country  would  stop. 
In  other  words,  if  you  withdraw  all  the  cars  that  have  not  got  brakes  and  couplers, 
or  if  during  the  past  year  you  had  withdrawn  all  the  cars  that  did  not  have  brakes 
and  couplers,  ana  put  them  in  your  shop,  and  thus  delayed  commerce,  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  or  a  very  larse  portion  of  it,  would  have  stopped;  and  the  fastest  you 
can  do  it  is  to  apply  it  to  the  Drake  and  the  coupler  when  the  car  in  its  natural 
operations  is  brought  in  for  reconstruction.  You  know  to-day  the  enormous  car 
shortage  that  there  is.  Now,  if  we  would  stop  20  per  cent  of  our  cars  or  any  large 
proportion  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  brake  and  the  coupler,  you 
would  see  that  if  we  all  did  it  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  suffer  very 
severely.  I  think  the  railroads  have  done  about  as  well  ascoulu  be  expected  in  com- 
plying with  the  law.  As  I  say,  we  have  our  automatic  brakes,  and  we  are  ^ttioff 
couplers  on  nearly  all  the  oars  that  are  fit  to  put  them  on. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  theee  improved  devices  to  freight  cars 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  life  and  preventing  of  casualties? — A.  My  general  impres- 
sion is  that  it  does  add  to  the  safety  of  the  employee;  but  I  do  not  think  we  nave 
enough  experience  yet  to  say  whether  or  not  it  mtroducesa  new  set  of  dangers  which 
will  partly  counterbalance  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  with  the  old. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  further  what  they  are? — A.  Well,  if  an  employee  did  not 
have  to  go  under  the  car  to  fix  pipes.  He  now  gets  under  the  car  to  fix  them.  That 
in  quite  an  important  item. 

Q.  In  air  brakes? — A.  In  air  brakes  he  must  get  down  under  them,  and  he  must 
adjust  them.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  danger  attaching  to  that.  There 
is  some  danger  in  the  automatic  coupling  producing  a  certain  amount  of  accidents  by 
its  falling  on  the  track;  and  there  are  others  belonging  to  it  which  require  mechanical 
means  to  define;  but  my  own  judgment  is  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  saving  of  life 
and  limb.  That  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to 
jump  to  generalizations  too  quick  until  we  get  a  little  more  light  than  we  haveto-da]^. 

Q.  Until  the  railroads  become  so  generally  equipped  with  automatic  couplers,  it 
will  be  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  matter,  from  a  life- 
saving  point  of  view,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  where  they  use  the  other  coupler — 
the  link  and  pin  coupler — in  connection  with  the  automatic  coupler,  it  is  just  exactly 
as  it  was  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  employee  has  to  go  in  between  the  car^ — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  the  principle  of  the  automatic  coupler  is  not  brought  into  operation  at 
all? — A.  Our  technical  men  will  say  that  it  has  saved  accidente.  To  what  extent 
they  do  not  commit  themselves,  but  they  think  that  it  has  saved  a  certain  amount 
of  coupling  accidents. 

Q.  Have  the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  any  strikes  since 
you  have  been  connected  with  it,  since  you  have  been  president  of  the  railroad? — A. 
No;  there  has  been  no  strike  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  since  1877. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  media- 
tion, conciliation,  and  arbitration;  the  last  Congress,  I  believe? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  You  have  read  it,  I  believe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  concerning  it  as  to  its  being  a  law  that  will 
have  any  beneficial  enect,  or  any  effect  at  all? — A.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  want  me 
to  give  my  frank  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  want. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  why  you  do  not  think  this  law  will  have  any 
effect? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  pet  the  railroad  companies  to  permit 
an  outside  party  to  fix  wages  for  their  employees,  with  no  power  to  bind  the  em- 
ployee. There  is  no  way  to  bind  the  employee  that  I  know  of  unless  you  introduce 
slavery. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ticket  brokerage;  as  to  its  effect  on  rail- 
roads and  railroad  rates? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  ticket  brokerage  gives  rise  to  a  good 
many  evils.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  it  affects  railroaa  rates.  My  chief 
experience  with  ticket  brokers  was  before  I  became  president  of  the  company,  and 
in  those  cases  it  consisted  in  prosecuting  them  for  selling  tickets  that  had  expired 
and  been  doctored  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  I  really  am  not  very  w^ll  versed  as 
to  the  effect  of  ticket  brokerage  on  railroad  rates.  I  knew,  as  an  attorney,  that 
they  furnished  a  depot  for  all  forms  of  illegitimate  practices.  The  particular  case  I 
have  in  mind  was  where  I  prosecuted  a  fellow  that  must  have  sold  $6,000  or  $7,000 
worth  of  passes.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  true  of  the  mass  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  and  I  think  possibly  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  any 
inference  from  it.     I  say  that  is  my  connection  with  it;  it  has  been  on  that  side. 

Q.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  prevented  by  legislation  from  oarrvingon  the  busi- 
ness of  ticket  brokerage;  I  judge  so  from  that? — A.  1  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  the  sale  of  tickets  by.  the  railroads  only  or  their  agents,  and  with  the 
n^ht  of  redemption  for  unused  portions  by  passengers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  iCennedy.)  Can  not  the  railroads  themselves  stop  this  practice  of 
ticket  brokerage? — A.  Not  entirely,  but  I  think  they  have  done  a  good  deal  toward 
paving  it.  1  TOlieve  the  railroads  formerly  employed  these  ticket  brokers.  It  was  a 
method  of  railroad  rate  wars. 

Q.  They  founded  it;  they  are  responsible  for  the  system? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  responsible  for  the  system,  but  they  found  it  and  they  utilized  it  in 
rate  wars  just  as  we  utilize  anything  in  war,  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  a  ceilain  class  of  railroads  would  stop  seeking  trade 
through  the  ticket  brokers'  offices  they  would  practicrally  break  up  the  system? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  ticket  broker  would  remain;  I  think  there  are  enough  ways 
by  which  he  gets  tickets  for  sale. 
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Q.  (By  ProfesBor  Johnson.^  In  England  and  certain  continental  countries  there 
are  various  8{)ecial  tickets  of  different  classes  issued  by  the  railroad  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  passen^r  traffic  of  different  kinds.  And  it  has  often  been 
saicf  that  the  existence  of  the  ticket  broker  in  this  country  has  nrevented  the  railroad 
companies  ftx)m  stimulating  certain  kinds  of  passenger  traffic,  because  if  tickets  got 
out  they  could  not  control  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  existence  of  ticket 
brokerage  prevents  the  railroads  from  these  efforts  to  stimulate  passenger  traffic,  and 
thus  takes  away  the  benefits  which  come  to  the  community  from  passenger  travel? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  enough  of  a  passenger  ex^rt  to  answer  that.  1  believe  there 
have  been  instances  when  tickets  were  not  given  at  lower  rates  because  they  did 
furnish  a  basis  for  ticket  scalping;  but  whether  that  difficulty  is  very  widespread  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  passenger  travel  in  this  country  is  considerably  less 
than  it  is  in  some  other  countries. — A.  Is  not  that  owing  to  our  sparse  )x>pulation, 
probably? 

Q.  Is  it  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  have  not  been  able,  as  the 
British  companies  have  been,  to  stimulate  the  traffic?  Whenever  a  British  company 
sees  a  possible  traffic  that  can  be  developed,  it  puts  in  a  special  rate  to  develop  that 
traffic;  but,  as  I  understand,  the  ticket-brokerage  system  practically  prevents  that  in 
this  country;  so  it  has  been  testified. — A.  Well,  a  passenger  expert  would  know  more 
about  that.  But  my  own  experience  is  that  our  boys  have  been  right  lively  in  stimu- 
lating traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know,  in  that  connection,  any  method  of  de- 
veloping or  increasing  passenger  traffic  that  has  not  been  adopted? — A.  (Laughing) 
No;  I  do  not;  I  must  say  that  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  suburban  rates,  you  have  mileage  books,  laree  party  rates,  and  excur- 
sion rates?— A.  I  tried  the  question  of  the  party  rates  in  the  Supreme  Court  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  that  you  could  not  give  a  rate  to  10 
persons  lower  than  you  gave  it  to  a  single  person  traveling  between  the  same  points, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  that  view.  That  was  a  case  where  the  theatrical 
and  amusement  traffic,  the  kind  that  Professor  Johnson  speaks  of,  was  built  up  abso- 
lutely upon  the  low  rate,  2  cents  a  mile.  I  suppose  abolition  would  have  done  just 
what  Professor  Johnson  indicates;  it  would  have  destroyed  a  great  business,  not  only 
for  the  railroad  company,  but  it  would  have  destroyed  the  furnishing  of  amusements 
by  good  artists,  the  traveling  troop  of  to-day  that  goes  to  the  little  town  and  fur- 
nishes the  little  town  with  a  character  of  amusement  which  it  would  not  get — and 
the  lanzer  cities,  too— except  for  the  lower  rate,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  remember  the  title  of  that  case? — A.  It  is  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
it  is  within  the  last  5  or  6  years  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reports. 

Q.  The  court  in  that  case  held  that  there  was  no  discrimination  prohibited  by  the 
interstate-commerce  law  in  allowing  a  cheaper  rate  for  individuals,  for  10,  than  there 
would  be  for  one  traveling  between  the  same  points? — A.  Between  the  same  points; 
going  between  the  same  stations  on  the  same  system. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  have  a  system  called 
Randresser  Billets,  or  roundabout  tickets.  A  man  may  buy  a  ticket  in  .almost  any 
part  of  Europe  and  travel  in  a  l&ige  circuit  and  get  back  to  his  point  of  departure  and 
at  a  ver)r  greatly  reduced  rate.  The  French  systems  of  railways  have  such  a  system 
over  their  lines  within  France.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  an  enormous  week-end 
traffic,  as  they  call  it,  Saturday  to  Tuesday  traffic.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it 
would  he  possible  to  inaugurate  for  a  ^roup  of  systems,  or  any  one  of  the  lai^ 
systems,  sc;hemes  of  tickets  or  classes  of  tickets  of  that  character  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  kind  of  passenger  movement  that  does  not  now  take  place,  provided 
you  could  control  the  tickets  that  you  issued? — ^A.  Well,  it  may  be  possible;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  your  mileage  book  cover  this  run  about 
business? — A.  Mileage  books  cover  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Covers  the  same  field,  I  mean? — A.  The  mileage  book  undoubtedly  covers  a 
lan?e  portion  of  the  field.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  cover  it  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  practice  of  giving 
passes,  oy  different  railroads  in  the  United  States,  to  individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  asking  a  question  too  personal,  does  your  railroad  give  passes  to 
individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  abuse,  ordinarily? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  system  is 
abuseil. 

Q.  Is  it  not  prohibited  by  the  interstate-commerce  law? — A.  I  will  have  to  answer 
that  by  saying  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  called  the  railroads  up  to 
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show  their  lists  of  passes  and  they  gave  their  lists.  As  you  know,  we  issue  those 
passes  to  public  men  and  various  people.  I  said  to  a  judge,  '*  I  am  going  to  put  your 
name  at  tne  head."  He  says:  '^  You  do  so,  and  then  tell  the  commission  that  this 
'court  has  decided  that  hauling  a  fellow  for  nothing  is  not  interstate  commerce." 
(Laughter.)  The  commission  has  taken  that  view.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  act  that  prohibits  it  imless  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nation. In  other  words,  giving  it  to  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  traffic 
or  something  of  that  kind.  But  outside  of  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
the  act  that  prohibits  it.  But  it  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  railr(Suls 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  I  have  heard,  for  example — I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  so;  you  might  have  got  it  from  Mr.  Calloway;  I  was  told  so  by  a  leading  rail- 
road man  in  New  York — that  the  prohibition,  in  the  New  York  constitution,  of  passes 
to  New  York  State  officers,  State  officials,  had  led  rather  to  an  increase  than  to  a 
decrease  of  free  transportation,  because  the  officer  had  his  coterie  of  constituents,  or 
his  ring,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  that,  and  instead  of  contenting  him  with  his  own 
transportation  they  were  bound  to  furnish  a  lot  to  his  henchmen.  In  other  words, 
I  think  that  if  it  was  examined  very  closely,  it  would  be  found  to  have  just  shifted 
the  difficulty  over  into  another  direction.  I  can  readily  understand  why  that  should 
be  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  citizens  in  the  United  States  who  are  the  special 
beneficiaries  of  passes,  that  you  know  of? — A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  public 
officers  who  hold  transportation.  It  is  perhaps  quite  common.  Of  course,  they 
interchange  passes  with  each  other,  and  there  is,  I  presume,  a  certain  number  of 
passes  given  to  influence  shipments,  though  I  think  that  latter  is  being  curtailed  all 
the  time. 

Q.  To  influence  shipments  over  the  road? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  getting  less  and 
less  all  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  they  given  to  public  officers  for  now? — ^A.  I  do  not  hold  the 
view  that  they  are  given  to  public  officers  as  a  bribe.  I  do  not  believe  it  affects  a 
public  official  in  anv  such  way;  but  it  has  grown  up,  possibly  wrongfully;  still,  it  has 
grown  up  as  act  of  courtesy  to  certain  classes  of  omcials  to  extend  to  them  free 
transportation. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  more  particularly  what  classes  of  officials  those  are? — ^A.  As  an 
illustration,  the  prosecuting  officers  of  a  great  many  of  our  counties  have  transporta- 
tion; and  I  suppose,  if  you  got  behind  that,  the  real  reason  is  that  there  are  a  good 
many  offenses  against  railroads  that  are  prosecuted  by  these  gentlemen.  They  have 
occasion  to  employ  the  railroad  in  these  prosecutions,  and  they  are  furnished  with 
transportation.  There  are  others  as  to  whom  the  custom  or  habit  has  grown  up  to 
extend  to  them  the  courtesy  of  transportation;  members  of  Congress,  Senators, 
etc.,  who  are  living  along  your  line  or  near  to  it;  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  them 
transportation  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.    We  do  it,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  do  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  Congress,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  to  what  extend  the  use  of  passes 
by  members  of  Congress  exists?  Is  it  general? — A.  I  think  it  is  quite  general.  The 
railroads,  from  their  standpoint,  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Except  in  the  case  of  employees  of  your  own  system,  were 
the  pass  system  entirely  abolished,  would  it  result  m  lower  rates  to  the  cash-paying 
public? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  would  be  more  a  matter  of  sentiment  than 
it  would  be  of  economic  benefit  to  the  people  who  complain  of  it? — A.  It  might  be  an 
economic  benefit  to  the  railroad,  but  I  do  not  see  how  tne  public  would  be  interested. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  passenger  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  not  been  a  great  decrease  on  all  lines  you 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  giving  of  passes  of  late  years? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  what  it  used  to  be  5  yeans  ago? — A.  I  think  it  has 
gone  out  of  vc^e  very  largely  as  a  means  of  influencing  shipments.  I  think  those 
that  are  now  given  are  largely  acts  of  courtesy.  A  railroad  is  a  great  concern  and  it 
has  various  interests  in  various  places,  and  the  extending  of  free  transportation  may 
be  all  wrong  and  they  would  certainly  like  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  the  custom  has  grown 
up  which  they  can  not  very  well  break  without  offending  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  are  passes  given  to  public  omcials  rather  than  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  a  rule? — A.  Because  you  are  coming  into  contact  with  the  public 
officials;  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  grant  passes  to  del^ates  to  conventions  in  many  places, 
especially  if  there  is  a  close  contest? — A.  Not  if  we  can  help  it.  (Laughter.)  We 
try  to  arrange  for  the  delegates  with  the  various  committees  and  give  them  strictly  a 
party  rate. 
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Q.  Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  anywhere  in  the  oountrjr  that  oonventiom 
have  sometimes  been  packed  by  the  free  issue  of  passes  by  the  railroad  companjr? — 
A.  I  have  never  known  it. 

Q.  You  say  passes  are  given  to  prosecuting  attorney^? — A.  I  gave  that  as  one 
illustration. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  to  enable  them  to  get  evidence  in  offenses  against  railroad 
companies,  is  it  not,  conveniently  and  comfortably? — A.  Against  ol^enders  against 
the  companv,  yes;  the  prosecution  of  offenses  in  which  the  company  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  not  a  private  citizen  as  much  right  to  cheap  transpor- 
tation as  any  other — as  a  public  official? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Well,  are  not  the  citizen's  rights  infringed  somewhat  when  this  class  distinction 
is  made  and  the  public  official  is  given  free  transportation  while  the  citizen  must  pay 
full  published  rates? — ^A.  He  is  not  treated  just  as  the  other  fellow,  undoubtealy; 
and  m  one  sense  it  may  be  said  his  rights  are  violated,  but  I  think  it  is  rather  a 
far-fetched  statement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  According  to  the  head  of  the  nation — the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation  or  the  State — a  special  train  is  not  done  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing  him,  is  it? — A.  No.  All  these  things  are  acts  of  courtesy  that  are  extended 
in  the  various  relations  of  life. 

Q.  Then  when  the  citizens  of  great  cities  go  for  some  special  purpose  in  behalf  of 
the  city  they  get  passes;  that  is  a  courtesy  accorded  to  the  city,  not  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bribmg  the  city? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  On  the  whole,  do  ]^ou  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  put 
the  whole  on  a  business  basis? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  The  officials  of  the  railroad  company  or  employees  going  on  railroad  business 
pay  their  fares  and  let  the  railroad  reimburse  them? — A.  Yes.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  it  done  if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  entirely  practicable? — A.  Not  in  the  present  state  of  public 
and  railroad  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Legislative? — A.  Yes;  l^slative.  I  have  just  given  an 
illustration,  1  believe.  Take  the  operation  of  the  New  York  statute.  You  will  find  it 
has  increased  free  transportation  instead  of  decreasing  it.  We  are  confronted  with 
certain  conditions,  old  customs;  how  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  the  pass  system  is  abolished  bv  law,  still 
your  special  friends,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  could  travel  on  your  roaa  without  a 
pass?  Could  it  i)ot  be  done  just  as  well? — A..  There  are  ways  in  which  it  is  done; 
turnish  them  tickets,  you  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  would  like  to  see  a  system  of  national  laws  that 
would  absolutely  prohibit  all  carrying  of  free  passengers  over  the  roads  in  the  coun- 
try?— A.  U  1  thought  the  system  of  national  laws  would  prohibit  it,  yes.  As  I  do 
not  think  they  would  prohibit  it  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  encumber  the  statute 
books  at  the  present  time  with  that  class  of  laws.  1  am  perfectly  aware  you 
will  find  no  other  railroad  president  saying  that.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  it 
is  one  of  our  troubles — the  pass  system.  I  would  like  to  see  it  abolished.  I  know  it 
is  very  easy  to  say  ^' Just  have  a  law  abolishing  if  I  know  most  railroad  executive 
officers  will  take  this  view  and  say  ^'Give  us  that  kind  of  act.''  I  say,  do  not  ffive  us 
that  kind  of  act  at  the  present  time,  because  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  compliea  with. 
You  want  my  frank  opinion  and  I  give  it  frankly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  you  did  that  you  would  have  to  stop  doing 
other  things  on  the  same  line.  You  give  paupers  free  transportation,  you  give  min- 
isters reduced  rates.  Now,  if  you  go  rack  to  the  idea  of  all  men,  women,  and  children 
traveling  on  a  railroad  at  one  fixed  price,  these  benefits  to  the  pauper  and  minister, 
and  excursion  rates,  everything  of  tiie  kind,  would  have  to  go  down  with  it,  would 
it  not?  To  give  justice  to  the  mass  of  the  people  you  would  have  to  put  them  all  on  a 
level? — A.  Of  course  many  of  these  things  would  pass  away.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  system  of  free  transportation,  even 
as  between  railroads  themselves,  abolished,  and  let  everybody  pay  fare.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  act  of  that  sort  will  be  effective  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion. 
The  time  will  come  at  last  when  we  will  all  be  educated  up  to  where  we  can  enforce 
it,  but  you  all  know  no  law  is  worth  anything  except  as  it  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
customs  of  the  hour.  I  said  before  a  Congressional  committee  hearing  many  years 
ago,  when  the  question  of  restriction  of  interstate-commerce  law  should  apply,  etc., 
that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  legislate  against  the  customs  of  business  or  to  legislate 
with  the  idea  of  simply  enforcing  it  from  the  outside  without  having  any  cooperar 
tion  from  the  inside,  and  I  used  this  expression;  it  illustrates  my  idea,  that  ^'the 
fugitive  slave  law  will  not  catch  negroes  in  Massachusets;  force  bills  will  not  force 
in  South  Carolina;  prohibition  will  not  prohibit  in  New  York  or  Chicago.'' 
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Q.  If  the  railroad  managers  themselves  would  be  glad  to  dispense  with  the  prac- 
tice of  granting  free  passes  would  not  legislation  be  helpful  to  them? — A.  Well,  I 
really  frankly  doubt  it.  That  is  just  my  view  of  it.  I  tnink  we  have  got  to  follow 
the  scriptural  rule  **  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you."  There  must  be  some 
thing  come  from  within,  because  we  must  curtail  it  ourselves. 

Q.  My  question  is,  to  use  the  same  rule,  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
the  railroad  managers  would  not  a  little  help  from  the  outside  make  it  more  gen- 
eral?— A.  Itmi^ht. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  the  prohibitions  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  on  the  granting  of  passes  to  the  members  of  the  l^islatures 
of  those  States? — A.  The  only  knowledge  I  have  is,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  I  was 
informed  by  a  leading  railroad  officer  in  New  York  that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  free  transportation  to  State 
officers  had  rather  increased  the  free  transportation  than  decreased  it,  because  instead 
of  the  issue  to  the  State  officer  you  issue  to  the  State  officer's  friends.  He  could  no 
longer  get  it  for  himself,  so  he  got  it  for  his  friends  and  his  friends  are  more  numerous 
than  himself. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Massachusettei? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  presume 
the  New  England  roads  can  do  a  eood  deal  more  than  some  of  the  other  roads.  They 
are  more  of  a  monopoly  there  and  can  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

Q.  (B^  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  at  present  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  adverse  to  the  grantmg  of  free  transportation  by  railroads  to  individ- 
uals?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  public  opinion  on  the  subject;  but 
what  I  fear  is  that  there  are  not  enough,  if  you  cnoose  to  put  it  that  way,  in  favor  of 
it  in  the  railroads  themselves  to  comply  absolutely  witn  a  statute  of  that  kind  as 
against  the  pressure  that  will  be  brougnt  to  bear  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  true  that  in  some  States  recently  they 
have  paffled  an  act  requiring  the  railroads  in  those  States  to  furnish  the  State  officials 
with  free  passes? — A.  I  understand  that  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Would  not  that  remedy  the  trouble  somewhat,  if  there  is  a  trouble? — A.  That 
is  the  view  they  entertained  in  that  State.  I  would  like  to  see  it  got  rid  of,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  advise  legislation  that  I  do  not  feel  would  be  carried  out,  and  I  must  say  it 
does  not  look  to  me  in  the  present  state  of  railroad  opinion  that  it  will  be  carried  out. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  The  subject  of  discriminations  is  next — the  discrimi- 
nations against  persons  and  against  places.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
parative number  of  discriminations  now  aeainst  persons  as  compared  with  the 
discriminations  of  2  or  3  years  ago  of  a  similar  class? — A.  Of  course  I  can  not  give 
you  figures,  but  I  should  say  that  the  discriminations  were  less,  because  the  rates 
are  very  much  better  maintamed  than  2  years  ago  or  a  year  ago. 

Q.  On  general  principles  you  would  argue  that  where  there  is  less  cutting  of  rates 
there  is  less  discrimination? — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  the  cutting  of  rates  that  leads  to  dis- 
crimination. Where  the  rates  are  maintained  you  can  get  along  without  discrimi- 
nations. 

Q.  Then  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule  or  principle,  that  sharp  competition 
between  railroads  begets  discriminations? — ^A.  When  competition  assumes  the  shape 
of  contests  about  rates,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  apt  to  assume  that  shape? — ^A.  It  is  in  this  country,  because  of 
our  system  of  legislation,  I  think,  in  particular. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  the  methods  by  which  discriminations  are  practiced  in  favor  of 
certain  persons  and  against  others — the  different  shapes  which  they  take? — A.  It  is 
different;  like  giving  these  passes  that  we  spoke  of.  it  is  just  giving  lower  rates,  and 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  such  things  as  rebates,  concessions,  or  com- 
missions?— A.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  giving  lower  rates.  You  can  give  it  by  one 
form  or  the  other,  through  a  system  of  rebat^  or  a  system  of  giving  commissions  or 
through  various  methods;  it  is  all  one  thing — ^giving  one  a  lower  rate  than  another 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  that  discrimination  against  individuals,  or,  through  indi- 
viduals, against  the  public  weal  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also,  in  your  judgment,  injurious  to  the  railroads  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  mere  is  no  equity  about  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any. 

Q.  And  it  ought  to  be  corrected  if  it  is  possible  to  correct  it? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  it  can  be  corrected  ? — A.  There  is 
a  question  which  firings  up  the  self-government  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  the  railroads  ought  to  be  permitted  to  agree  to  maintain  rates;  form 
traffic  associations  for  the  fixing  of  reasonable  rates,  and,  if  necessarv,  to  divide  their 
traffic  or  earnings.    That  is  the  one  suggestion  that  I  have  in  relation  to  a  better 
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method  of  avoiding  discriminations.  I  believe  this,  that  if  the  intentate-oommeroe 
act  had  not  contained  the  prohibition  of  pooling  and  there  had  been  nothing  in  the 
antitnist  act,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  found  in  it.  to  prohibit  railroads  from 
agreeing  to  maintain  rates,  that  by  this  time  there  would  have  been  evolved  in  the 
natural  course  of  railroad  development  a  system  of  traffic  aasociations,  of  rate  a^i^ree- 
ments,  and  of  {xx)ling  which  would  have  substantially  prevented  all  discriminations. 
I  think  that  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  the  subeeouent  action  on  the 
antitrust  act  has  prevented  a  gradual  evolution  of  a  system  unaer  which  the  same 
rates  would  have  been  given  to  all  and  discriminations  would  have  been  abolished. 
Now,  1  think  the  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be  to  ^  right  to  the  inhibition  which 
the  courts  have  found  in  the  antitrust  act,  prohibiting  all  kinds  of  railroad  agree- 
ments about  rates,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  interBtate-commerce  act 
that  prohibits  pooling  of  competitive  traffic  among  carriers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  any  provision  preventing  railroads 
from  charging  unreasonable  rates,  or  do  you  think  they  would  necessarilv  chai^ 
reasonable  rates? — A.  That  is  the  existinsr  law.  I  do  not  think  anything;  additional 
would  be  required.  Suppose  I  state  in  general  what  my  views  are.  I  believe  that  an 
amendment  of  the  act  so  as  to  authorize  pooling  and  to  authorize  agreements  for  the 
maintenance  of  rates  is  all  that  is  requirea.  I  believe  the  other  provisions  of  the  act, 
which  prohibit  unreasonable  rates,  unjust  discriminations,  and  the  undue  preferences, 
are  all  that  are  required.  That  is  my  personal  belief.  Now,  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  get  any  amendment  to  the  act  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must  get  somewhere  near  together,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  not  approve  of  an  act  that  does  not  give  them  some  more  power  than 
they  have  to-day.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  with  the  railroads  is  to  get 
them  to  assent  to  giving  any  additional  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion over  the  ouestion  of  rates.  I  have  worked,  as  you  know,  for  some  years  trying 
to  harmonize  the  views,  and  I  give  my  own  suggestions  now,  which  ought  not  be  taken 
as  that  of  the  railroad  men,  b^use  1  do  not  think  they  are  concurred  in  generally. 
I  would  be  willing  to  meet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  views  halfway, 
to  this  extent  at  least,  to  vest  that  body  with  power  in  a  litigated  case  to  sav  whether 
the  rate  was  or  was  not  reasonable,  carefully  guarding  the  act  so  that  the  decision  of 
that  body,  in  one  form  or  another,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  examination 
by  a  United  States  court,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  would 
require  the  act  to  be  very  carefulf^^  drawn  m  order  to  insure  that  the  question  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  decide  should  be  a  judicial  one.  Now, 
in  a  general  way,  the  railroads  south  of  the  Potomac,  the  continental  lines,  and  the 
Northwest  roads,  and  the  New  England  roads  would  be  opposed  to  giving  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  this  rij^ht.  The  roads  in  the  interior  section  of  the 
country  are  divided  on  it,  and  a  portion  of  them  would  assent  to  an  increase  of  power 
of  the  commission  over  the  rates  covered  by  traffic  agreements  or  pooling  agreements, 
but  not  over  other  roads  not  covered  by  such  agreements.  There  are  others  that 
would  object  to  increasing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  power  in  any 
respect.  We  have,  therefore,  got  into  a  sort  of  culnde-sac  in  regard  to  this  legislation. 
I  say  I  think  nothing  is  required  except  to  give  the  railroad  companies  the  right  to 
agree;  restore  to  them  freedom  of  contract,  giving  the  commission  the  right  to  set 
aside  that  contract  whenever  it  pleases  if  it  finds  it  interferes  with  the  public  welfare. 
But  the  commission  does  not  take  that  view.  They  want  certain  power  over  the 
rates  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroads  are  afraid  to  give  any  aaditional  power 
over  rates.  That  is  the  condition  of  affairs  to-day  as  I  understana  it.  Personally,  I 
should  go  to  the  extent  that  I  have  indicated,  but  my  own  personal  views  do  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  railroad  men  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  case  of  the  exercise  of  additional  power  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  should  go  so  far  as  to  fix  rates  pending  litigation,  you 
would  favor  the  enforcement  of  their  rates  while  the  litigation  is  pending? — A.  No; 
I  would  not.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  judgment  is  executed  while  the 
appeal  is  pending,  and  especially  it  should  not  be  executed  where,  as  in  a  case  against 
railroads,  the  railroads  would  nave  no  remedy,  while  the  public  has  a  complete 
remedy. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  law's  delay,  would  the  public  have  a  remedv  that  would  amount 
to  anything  in  such  case? — A.  A  complete  remedy,  in  my  judgment  The  public 
means  the  shipper.  Now,  the  shipper  is  the  ^reat  big  fellow.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  shippers  who  control  the  shipments  of  this  countrv  are  lai^  people,  and  they 
can  enforce  their  rights,  and  enforce  them  very  effectively.  When  jrou  come  to  thinK 
about  it,  I  think  it  is  an  amazing  thing  (with  the freighttraffic  of  this  country,  which 
must  be  equal,  measured  by  ton  miles,  to  the  freight  traffic  of  the  entire  world  out- 
fdde  of  the  United  States)  that  there  are  an  infinitesimal  number  of  complainta  as  to 
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the  reasonableness  of  the  rates.  It  shows  there  is  really  very  little  ground  for  com- 
plaint. I  think  that  Senator  Mallory  has  touched  the  real  point,  and  that  is  what- 
ever vices  there  are  in  the  system  of  railroad  transportation  exist  in  the  discrimi- 
nations. I  believe  the  discriminations  have  to  be  removed  by  the  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  agree  amon^  themselves  as  to  the  maintenance  of  rates,  and  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  that,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  divide  the  traffic  or  the  proceeds, 
the  revenue  therefrom.  That  is  the  rule  in  every  other  country  on  the  globe,  ana 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  rule  here.  I  have  worked  for  some  years 
to  brin^  it  about,  and  am  only  sorry  that  I  have  had  no  better  success  than  I  have. 
I  am  willing  to  go,  as  you  see,  a  good  way,  but  there  is  among  the  railroad  men  of 
the  country  a  deeply  inbred  thought  that  any  additional  power  given  to  the  com- 
mission over  rates  would  be  a  bad  thing.  They  call  it  fixing  the  rates,  and  that  feel- 
ing is  so  strong  that  at  present  I  do  not  believe  that  the  suggestion  which  I  make, 
namely,  that  you  should  confine  that  power  to  sayine  what  is  a  reasonable  rate,  with 
the  right  of  review  in  such  a  form  that  there  could  be  no  (question  that  there  could 
be  a  review — I  say  I  do  not  believe  my  suggestion  of  that  will  meet  with  very  much 
approval. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Bo  you  think  there  is  a  physical  possibility  of  five  men 
ever  fixing  the  rates  of  traffic  in  this  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  means  of  collecting  a  clerical  force  of  experts  that 
could  do  the  work  of  the  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  railroads  to-day? — A.  1  think 
it  is  more  difficult  to  fix  the  rate  of  transportation  than  it  is  the  price  of  wheat.  I 
think  that  is  a  much  more  difficult  task,  and,  therefore,  if  the  commission  could  be 
got  to  view  the  point  in  that  light  and  to  leave  the  act  as  it  is,  which  prohibits  unrea- 
sonable rates,  which  prohibits  unjust  discrimination  and  undue  preference,  and  vest 
them  with  certain  powers,  and  then  add  to  it  the  simple  right  to  a^ree,  with  a  power 
in  the  commission  to  set  the  agreements  aside  without  any  appeal  from  their  opin- 
ion— that  would  be  the  simplest  thin^  to  do  that  could  be  gotten  through.  I  wish 
the  commission  could  see  it  in  that  light,  because  I  think  their  work  can  be  more 
effective  than  if  you  invest  them  even  with  greater  power.  My  experience  with  com- 
missions and  on  commissions  is  this:  A  commission  does  not  get  it«  value  merely  by 
being  able  to  render  a  judgment  behind  which  is  the  sheriff  or  constable,  but  it  gets 
its  value  from  the  fact  that  it  brings  you  up  against  what  might  be  said  to  be  nublic 
opinion,  and  that  has  been  true  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  When 
they  deliver  their  opinions  and  when  they  call  us  up,  which  is  very  frequently  done 
in  a  case  of  complaint,  it  may  be  b;^  letter  or  in  any  other  form,  and  they  indicate 
what  their  views  are,  after  a  discussion,  in  95  rases  out  of  100  we  will  comply  with 
their  views  without  further  inquiry,  only  making  a  fight  where  we  feel  a  matter  of 
principle  is  involved.  Now,  if  you  will  take  a  list  of  tne  decisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  a  year  you  will  see  that  they  are  very  few,  and  you  may 
not  see  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  up  a  commission  that  only  does  that  little  work; 
but  the  real  work  that  the  commission  does  is  on  the  complaints  that  come  in  from 
towns  and  individuals  or  from  communities  and  individuals  and  are  adjusted  without 
going  through  the  technical  form  of  litigation.  In  that  way  the  commission  does  a 
very  great  service.  Now,  they  have  very  large  powers  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject,  and  if  the  railroads  now  will  be  pennitted  simply  to  agree 
to  maintain  the  rates  under  forms  of  contract  that  would  be  deposited  with  them 
and  subject  to  the  r  right  of  revocation  and  leave  the  act  stand  as  it  is,  I  believe  that 
the  railroad  discriminations  of  the  country  would  in  the  progress  of  time  pass 
away,  and  that  we  would  under  their  direction  and  guidance  and  under  our  own 
self-government  evolve  a  system  of  traffic  agreements  and  pooling  arrangements 
which  would  do  away  with  the  tremendous  strife  of  to-day.  Now,  the  doing  away 
with  strife  is  not  the  destruction  of  competition.  If  you  want  to  get  down  to  the 
last  analysis,  let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  in  this  way:  Two  fellows  run  a  horse 
race;  one  cuts  the  hamstrings  of  the  other's  horse;  that  is  not  competition;  he 
poisons  his  oats,  that  is  not  competition.  Competition,  of  course,  is  striving  to 
obtain  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  and  each  would  be  striving  to  win  the 
race,  but  there  is  the  necessary  implication  as  to  the  striving  to  win  the  race  that 
it  shall  be  done  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  So  with  railroad  competition 
you  must  agree  to  maintain  rates.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  two  railroads  out 
of  the  same  place  charging  different  rates,  or  if  they  are  different,  the  differentials 
will  be  only  enough  to  make  up  the  inequalities  of  one  against  the  other.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  the  same  rates.  But  given  the  same  rates,  and  the  same  rates  to  all, 
the  competition  occurs  in  furnishing  the  facilities,  in  the  way  in  which  you  handle 
your  traffic,  in  the  way  in  which  you  present  your  case  to  the  public,  and  that  conipe- 
tition  goes  on  just  as  vigorously  under  your  rate  agreement  as  it  did  before.  The 
thing  that  is  destroyed  is  the  rate  cutting,  but  the  competition  itself,  which  is  striving 
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for  the  same  thing  under  the  rules  of  the  game  established  b^  long  experience,  soes 
ahead.  That  is  what  we  should  do  here  and  that  is  what  is  done  in  Englana;  it 
is  done  in  Germany,  and  is  done  in  other  countries,  and  I  think  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take when  the  iilterstate-oommerce  act  prohibited  pooling.  And  then  as  to  the 
antitrust  act  prohibiting  agreements  for  the  maintenance  of  rates,  there  was  not  a 
man  who  voted  for  that  act  who  ever  dreamed  that  was  the  case.  The  report  of  the 
committee  shows  tliat  railroad  transportation  was  intended  to  be  exclud^  from  the 
act,  but  like  many  other  acts,  as  we  all  know,  the  language  of  the  act  was  so  put  that 
the  court  was  obliged  to  say  that  an  agreement  to  maintain  reasonable  rates  waa 
within  the  terms  of  the  act  and  therefore  void.  That  act  has  caught  two  classes  of 
persons,  first,  the  railroads  and,  next,  Mr.  Debs,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  cover 
either.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  legislation  where  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  so  changed,  and  set  aside,  and  which  has  run  out  in  an  entirely  different 
line,  as  in  the  case  of  the  antitrust  act.  I  think,  therefore,  allowing  these  agreements 
for  the  maintenance  of  rates  and  for  the  division  of  traffic  is  all  that  is  really  required. 
The  practical  difficulty  is  there,  namely,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
asks  for  more  power  and  the  railroads,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  are  afraid  to 
give  them  any  power  about  rates.  I  do  think  the  power  of  the  commission  for  good 
will  he  just  as  great  without  pving  them  any  additional  power,  but  they  do  not  tnink 
so;  therefore  I  have  been  willing  from  my  standpoint  to  compromise.  I  do  not  say 
I  am  right.    I  must  be  wrong  or  there  would  he  more  general  agreement  with  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  you  and  Mr.  Murray  sent  a  letter  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  which  you  practically  admitted  that  the  practice  of 
giving  rates  and  making  discriminations  had  been  in  vogue  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  that  the  same  system  was  in  general  vogue  on  the  different  system^ 
of  the  country.  Would  you  be  willing  to  ^ve  the  commission  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  giving  of  rebates  and  the  making  of  discriminations  that  would  apply  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  the  other  systems  of  the  country  at  that  time? — A.  The  letter  had 
reference  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  charging  our  published  rates.  At  the  time 
that  letter  was  issued  I  should  say  that  the  custom  of  giving  rebates  had  become 
much  more  general  and  much  more  widely  extended  than  it  had  been  before,  and 
that  it  covered  a  very  great  deal  of  the  traffic;  I  do  not  know  what  percentage,  but 
certainly  a  very  great  deal  more  than  50  per  cent.  If  you  want  individual  instance?, 
not  mentioning  names,  take  such  things  as  the  packing-house  product  from  the  pack- 
ers; none  of  them  were  carried  at  tariff  rates  at  that  time.  Take  certain  classes  of 
large  manufactures — iron,  steel — they  were  all  getting  cut  rates.  The  whole  system 
was  bad;  but  the  discrimination  of  last  year  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Fellows 
would  get  a  cut  rate  on  a60-cent  shipment,  a  thing  which  got  to  be  almost  ridiculous, 
and  it  was  a  tremendous  reduction  of  our  revenues. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Had  you  to  meet  cut  rates  elsewhere  in  making  your 
rates? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  all  doing  the  same  thing.  There  are  certain  diffi- 
culties about  complying  always  with  a  published  rate.  Ex{)ort  traffic  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  deal  with.  The  rate  on  export  stuff  varies  from  day  to  day;  indeed,  it 
varies  between  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  same  steamer,  as  you  know,  carries 
traffic  of  the  same  kind  at  very  varying  rates.  They  must  make  up  their  cargo,  and 
they  make  it  up.  The  result  is  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  as  to  export  rates  is 
a  very  difficult  subject.  We  took  it  up  before  the  commission  and  talkea  the  matter 
over  frankly  with  the  commission.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  frank  dis- 
closures maae  before  the  commission  last  January  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  good, 
but  it  resulted  from  the  fact  that  mina  got  cloee  to  mind  and  the  railroad  to  the 
commission  and  the  commission  to  the  railroad.  We  told  them  the  whole  story  and 
said.  What  can  we  do?  They  recognize  there  are  certain  difficulties,  and  among 
them  the  export  traffic.  It  is  not  a  question  of  discrimination,  but  a  question  of  com- 
plying strictly,  technically  with  the  law  about  publishing  your  rates.  The  formalitv 
nas  been  gone  through  of  putting  in  a  tariff  every  day,  sometimes  two  a  day,  whicfi 
seems  rather  absurd;  but  that  did  not  give  rise  to  the  question  of  discrimination. 
That  is  always  changing,  the  published  rate,  because  there  are  certain  things  to 
which  it  can  not  always  apply,  and  more  particularly  as  to  the  export  traffic;  and 
the  export  traffic  of  the  country  is  growing  so  fast  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
cripple  it.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recognizes  that;  but  these  are 
things  we  will  fight  out  and  we  are  fighting  them  out  and  getting  along,  but  the  fun- 
damental trouble  mainly  is,  that  we  are  prohibited  from  making.,  any  agreements, 
and  we  can  not  very  well  get  along;  we  ought  to  have  the  power  to  agree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  character  of  rebates  or  discriminations  referred 
to  in  your  letter  been  done  away  with? — A.  Very  largely.     Not  entirely,  but  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  that  due  to,  general  prosperity? — A.  frome  railroad 
men  would  say  it  is,  but  I  think  it  is  due  to  our  getting  a  little  more  sense,  and  to 
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the  fact  that  the  abeardity  of  the  rebate  system  forced  itself  home  to  us  more  than 
ever  before;  but,  of  course,  we  are  aided  now  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
demand  for  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Should  there  be  a  change  in  that  respect  do  you  n6t 
think  there  w^ould  be  a  return  to  the  old  method  ? — A.  There  is  a  tendency  to  do 
that.  I  think,  however,  when  we  run  along  for  six  months  and  maintain  rates 
pretty  well  it  helps  to  maintain  rates  in  the  future;  but  when  traffic  falls  off  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  strife  banning  again  on  the  cut-rate  principle,  and  for  that  reason 
we  ought  to  have  this  power  of  agreeing  and  of  enforcing  our  agreements,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.J  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  generally  accepted  public  opin- 
ion that  the  so-called  combinations  or  trusts,  if  rates  or  rebates  were  taken  away  from 
them,  could  not  exist? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  Of  course  that  term  **  trust" 
is  a  little  indefinite,  but  I  suppose  you  would  call  the  Federal  Steel  Company  a  trust? 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  I  suppose  you  would  call  the  National  Steel  Company  a  trust 
and  also  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  companies? 

Q.  Having  trust  characteristics,  I  would  say. — A.  But  strange  to  say,  you  would 
not  call  the  Carnegie  Company  a  trust,  and  yet  the  Carnegie  Company  is  lai^r  than 
any  of  them.  They  are  getting  no  favors  that  are  not  extended  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  generally  now  to  others,  and,  moreover,  I  have  heard  two  of  these  concerns 
say  that  the  railroads  were  making  great  fools  of  themselves  by  not  advancing  their 
rates  on  iron  and  steel.  They  recognize  as  their  product  has  advanced  our  supplies 
are  costing  us  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did  before,  and  that  we  should  advance  a 
certain  amount.  We  would  not  have  to  advance  a  great  deal;  but  25  to  50  cents  a 
ton  on  steel,  whereas  steel  is  now  $33  as  Sj^nst  $18;  25  to  50  cents  a  ton  advance  on 
transportation  is  not  very  much,  and  the  ract  about  it  is,  these  gentlemen,  stran&re  as 
it  may  appear,  are  in  favor  of  us  advancing.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  too  low;  and  we  have  been  too  low;  we  have  been  brought  down,  1  do  not  say 
below  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  below  the  point  where  fair  profit  could  be  made 
for  our  stockholders  and  security  given  to  our  bondholders. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Why  don*t  you  raise? — A.  That  is  it;  why  don't  we? 
That  is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  economics.  We  are  trying  to  do  it  now, 
and  by  the  1st  of  November  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  somewhat  possibly. 

Q.  How  many  classifications  of  freight  are  there  in  this  country,  of  the  railroads; 
do  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  classifications. 

Q.  How  many  different  systems  of  classifications?  Is  there  what  is  called  the 
official  classification? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  the  number.  There  is  the  southern 
classification  and  all  that;  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Q    It  is  testified  to  here,  I  believe,  that  there  are  three  and  they  all  differ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  differences  existing  between  the  different  classifications  frequently 
give  rise  to  much  that  is  incongruous  and  much  that  is  disagreeable  where  tne  two 
classifications  come  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  rate  based  on  one  classification  comes  to  the  boundary  line  of 
the  other  classification  it  has  to  be  changed  because  of  the  difference  in  classifica- 
tion. Have  you  any  suggestion  at  all  as  to  that,  as  to  whether  there  should  be  but 
one  classification  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  have  not.  I  do  not  regard  myself  as 
sufficiently  expert  to  give  an  opinion  about  that  except  in  a  general  way.  That 
must  be  left  again  to  the  traffic  managers  to  be  worked  out. 

Q.  You  think  it  impracticable  for  anybody  except  the  traffic  managers  to  arrange 
these  classifications^ — A.  I  think  so.  If  this  was  not  a  single  country,  nobody  would 
ever  suggest  that  five  men  should  arrange  the  schedules  for  half  the  world,  and  yet 
we  have  a  traffic  equal  to  that.  The  tendency,  too,  is  to  uniformity  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  various  associations  are  all  organized,  the  American  association  is  organ- 
ized with  a  view  of  getting  standards,  like  standards  of  cars,  standards  of  engines  and 
all  that,  and  standards  of  signals. 

Q.  It  has  been  urged  that  unjust  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  as 
against  the  public  and  individuals  could  be  checked  to  a  certain  extent  by  some  leg- 
islation that  would  authorize  all  interstate  railroads  to  hold  their  books  or  accounts 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  United  States  officials  or  examiners.  Has 
that  subiect  been  called  to  your  attention  at  all? — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  that  subject 
discussed  somewhat.  1  have  no  objection  whatever  to  such  a  provision  of  law,  but 
I  do  not  believe,  frankly,  that  it  would  be  any  good.  I  will  give  you  a  single  illus- 
tration: Right  up  here  m  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  office  you  will  find 
all  the  records,  sworn  to,  containing  everything  about  the  railroads.  It  has  a  very 
fine  statistical  bureau,  exceedingly  capable  men  in  it,  and  they  get  out  the  statistics, 
and  get  them  out  fully  and  completely;  all  about  it.  Now,  if  you  want  to  know  the 
statistics  of  railroads  (just  think  of  this  for  a  moment) ,  where  ao  you  go?  You  have 
never  gone  yet — ^you  do  not  go  to  the  Interstate  Commexxse  Commission  report, 
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although  they  have  a  splendid  statistical  bureau,  but  you  take  the  private  compilar 
tion  of  Poor.  You  go  to  any  banker  or  broker,  any  large  lawyer's  office  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  it  you  find  Poor's  Manual;  and  yet  here  are  the  official  statistics  of  every- 
thing. That  private  compilation,  with  which  the  Government  has  nothing  to  do, 
furnishes  the  so-called  publicity,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  of  railroad  accounts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  this  preference  for  it  lai^gely  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  published  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  established,  and 
therefore  the  people  got  accustomed  to  using  it;  and  is  it  not  also  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
gives  a  history  of  contracts  between  railroads,  leases,  etc,  so  that  it  is  valuable  for  refer- 
ence in  that  respect? — A.  Yes;  it  does  all  these  things,  undoubtedly.  Of  course  1  know 
it  is  a  common  notion  that  what  is  called  publicity  tcMlav — ^that  is,  to  have  your  accounts 
examined  by  somebody — is  the  remeay  for  a  great  aeal,  whereas  1,  myself,  do  not 
think  it  is  a  remedy  for  anything,  although  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  hav- 
ing my  accounts  gone  over  by  any  public  accountant;  but  as  to  expecting  results  from 
it,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any;  1  believe  you  will  still  go  to  Poor's  Manual. 

Q.  You  believe  in  publicity  in  some  form,  of  course? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  remedy  for  suspicion  and  discontent? — A.  I  do;  that  is 
ri^ht.  But  I  suppose  that  some  examination  would  be  made  of  these  aggregations 
of  capital.  If  that  was  thought  necessary  for  railroads  it  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary for  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  If  it  could  be  done;  that  is,  by  Federal  authority? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  to-day  the  unreasonable  increase  of  stock  by  inter- 
state railways  is  an  abuse  of  any  magnitude? — A.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  matter 
very  carefully,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  large  and  well-established  railroads 
could  be  reproduced  for  their  existing  capital. 

Q.  You  tnink,  then,  as  a  general  rule  among  large  roads  of  the  United  States,  their 
capital  really  is  less  than  what  the  value  of  the  road  is? — A.  There  may  be  a  great 
deal  of  misplaced  capital,  and  it  may  not  be  earning,  you  know,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that,  take  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  you  could  reprodui^e  them,  certainly  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio — I  do  not  believe  you  could  reproduce  the  existing 
roads,  talce  them  all  in  all,  for  their  present  bond  and  stock;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  their  value  is  equal  to  their  stock,  because  we  know  definitely — in  other  words, 
there  are  a  great  'nany  mislocations,  a  great  many  things  that  do  not  pan  out  as  the 
promoters  expect  them  to  pan  out;  but  you  take  all  of  this  enormous  cost  of  getting 
into  cities,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  incur  all  that  expense  with- 
out increasing  the  capital. 

Q.  There  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  railroad  problem  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  been  over- 
capitalized, and  that  the  effort  to  pay  interest  on  excessive  capital  necessitates  exorbi- 
tant rates  that  otherwise  would  not  be  required.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  thing  in  that;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  it  at  all;  and  as  to  excessive  rates,  I  declare,  from  my  standpoint,  tht  rates  seem  to 
be  most  abnormally  low. 

Q.  The  through  rates,  I  believe,  are  undoubtedly  yery  low? — A.  Well,  our  local 
rates  are  low. 

Q.  But  local  rates  generally  are  prettv  high?— A.  Well,  I  can  not  speak,  of  course, 
of  **  generally ; "  I  can  not  speak  of  it;  but  my  impression  is  that  they  are  low.  You 
get  a  railroad  like  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  whose  traffic  last  year  only  averaged 
three  mills  and  nine-tenths,  and  if  you  can  get  any  nearer  the  vanishing  point  than 
that  for  carrying  a  ton  a  mile,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  vanishing  point.  One  mill 
a  ton  a  mile  on  our  traffic  would  have  been  $5,137,000.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  ton- 
nage must  consist  of  articles  like  coal,  coke,  brick,  sand,  and  stone — articles  that  are 
right  along  the  tracks;  they  take  this  at  very  low  rates,  but  our  section,  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  I  should  say  the  local  rates  were  down  along  with 
the  through  rates.  Practically  everything  is  on  a  through  basis.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  New  England  to  speak.  I  know^  nothing  about  that;  that  is  a 
separate  ana  distinct  system  up  there;  they  have  very  great  advantages  over  the  rest 
of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Southern,  Southeastern  Division? — A.  I  do 
not.  The  Southern  rates  I  know  are  higher,  but  that  is  a  very  sparsely  populated 
country,  and  they  are  bound  to  be  higher,  if  a  railroad  can  live  at  all.  To  show  the 
difference  in  the  density  of  traffic  south  of  the  Potomac  and  north,  take  Mr.  Carnegie's 
concern  at  Pittsburg;  they  produce  a  tonnage  in  and  out  that  is  about  4}  times  the 
tonnage  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  Unit^  States;  under  the  control  of  one  man. 
This  of  course  is  not  in  value,  but  it  is  the  tons  moved,  from  the  railroads*  standpoint. 
I  can  show  you  little  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania  of  10,000  inhabitants  that  will 
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produce  a  tonnaffe  equal  to  the  wheat  tonnace  of  sach  roads  as  the  Great  Northern 
or  the  Northernraafic.  You  would  hear  them  say  they  haul  sixty  or  seventy  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  and  '*  millions ''  strikes  you  as  enormous,  and  yet  the  towns  in 
Pennsylvania  with  10,000  inhabitants  will  produce  a  tonnage  equal  to  the  tonnage  of 
one  of  these  great  big  roads. 

Q.  Have  you  anyuiing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  taxation  of  railroads,  based  on  your 
experience  with  your  roiad;  taxation  by  States? — A.  By  States;  yes.  I  have  found 
they  differed  in  the  different  States.  I  have  never  foimd  verv  much  ground  for 
complaint  of  the  sjrstem  that  is  in  vogue  in  the  States  through  which  we  go.  Gener- 
ally there  is  a  system  of  taxing  the  physical  property  under  a  system  of  State  assess- 
ment, and  distributed  through  the  counties  and  townships  and  school  districts,  that 
is  working  very  well. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  physical  property,"  vou  mean  both  real  estate  and  movable? — 
A.  Yes,  that  is  right;  rolling  stock  ass^sea  according  to  the  amount  used  in  the  State, 
and  distributed  among  the  counties.  It  has  worked  very  well,  that  system  with  us. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  is  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Maryland  a  gross  receipt  tax. 
In  Ohio  there  is  a  tax  on  the  ^ross  receipts  by  a  sort  of  common  understanding  between 
the  State  officials  and  the  railroad  companies.  They  pay  the  tax,  though!  think  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  now  a  tax  of  both  classes  of  receipts.  State  traffic  as  well  as  interstate 
traffic.  In  Maryland,  by  some  arrangement,  there  is  a  tax  of  that  kind.  It  is  thought 
not  to  be  excessive  and  is  just  submitted  to.  In  the  main  I  should  say  the  taxation 
of  the  physical  property  is  about  as  fair  a  way  of  taxing  railroads  as  any  other.  The 
taxation  of  receipts  does  give  rise,  if  taken  by  the  State,  to  this  question,  which  is  a 
somewhat  unsettled  one,  of  whether  the  States  have  the  power  to  tax  receipts  from  inter- 
state points.  The  taxation  of  the  physical  property,  including  the  rolling  stock,  ete., 
fets  nd  of  all  questions  of  that  kind.  I  should  say  there  are  counties  in  northern 
ndiana  where  railroads  pay  two-thirds  of  the  tax. 

Q.  The  subject  of  Government  ownership  of  land  transx)ortation  is  one  that  has 
attracted  some  attention.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  scheme  of  Grovemment  ownership  of  interstate  railroads? — A.  I  think 
it  a  most  sublime  folly.  Of  course,  I  am  rather  radical  on  that  general  subject  of 
State  ownership  and  State  interference.  I  think  the  further  we  keep  away  from  all 
of  those  nostrums  the  better  we  will  be  off.  The  most  informing  book  I  know  of  on 
the  general  topic  of  socialistic  adventures  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  MaUock,  on  Labor  and 
Popular  WelJbre,  and  if  there  is  any  single  point  that  ever  was  demonstrated,  it  was 
demonstrated  by  him  that  the  great  welfare  of  the  world,  especially  of  what  we  call 
laborers,  defining  a  laborer  as  a  man  who  burdens  his  hands  and  is  of  average  intel- 
ligence— that  the  great  welfare  of  that  class  arises  from  the  fact  of  private  ownership 
of  private  capital  and  giving  to  industrial  power  whether  in  the  shape  of  the  inventor 
or  the  organizer  of  industry,  the  rewards  of  the  use  of  private  capital.  The  aston- 
ishing thing  that  is  demonstrated  by  the  figures  is  that  the  fundamental  concept  of 
socialism  is  false,  to  wit,  that  labor,  defining  labor  as  I  have  defined  it,  is  the  great 
producer  of  wealth.  Divorce  it  from  the  intellect  that  invents,  and  the  intSlect 
that  organizes,  and  the  labor  of  to-day  would  not  be  receiving  a  third  of  what  it  did 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century;  so  that,  taking  an  industry  like  railroads,  which 
is  next  *o  the  fanning  industry,  out  of  the  category^  where  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  brightest  minds  who  are  at  work  m  solving  all  of  these  problems, 
and  making  it  a  mere  routine  machine  of  the  Government,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  tlmt  this  country  could  make — especially  this  country. 

Now,  I  do  not  refer  to  political  difficulties  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the 
economical  result  arising  from  the  fact,  you  may  say,  of  leaving  the  railroads  to  be 
developed  as  they  have  been  developed,  if  you  choose,  by  permitting  them  to  operate 
under  the  stimulus  of  private  cupidity;  in  other  words,  giving  the  rewards  to  the  people 
who  handle  the  tools — I  say,  the  results  which  have  come  from  that  system  are 
admirably  presented  by  Mallock  in  his  book,  and  it  shows  that  it  is  the  laborer  who 
receives  tsr  more  than  he  would  receive  if  you  took  all  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion and  divided  them  out  amongst  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnitedy.)  Are  not  all  those  instruments  of  production  produced  by 
labor? — A.  No;  not  labor  in  the  sense  which  you  are  using  the  term. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  ^nerally  used  that  way? — A.  It  is  generally  used  that  way, 
when  it  becomes  the  subject  of  socialistic  aigument. 

Q.  The  man  who  invents  is  doing  labor?— A.  Of  course,  in  that  sense,  yes.  In 
that  sense  Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  a  laborer,  and  the  oiganizing  genius  who  puts 
together  all  these  railroads  is  a  laborer,  but  you  hardly  would  address  a  fellow  of 
that  kind  as  **  My  fellow-laborer."  You  do  not  refer  to  them  as  laborers.  The  term 
does  not  have  that  meaning  when  you  are  using  the  term  labor.  Take  these  great 
properties,  and  the  farms  of  the  country,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  State  to  operate, 
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and  you  take  away  private  motive;  take  away  private  cupidity  and  you  have  a  very 
poor  concern  compcured  with  what  you  have  now. 

We  have  in  Maryland  a  capital  illustration  of  State  ownership.  The  bed  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  capable  of  producing  a  wealth  greater  than  all  the  com  of  Illinois, 
the  gold  of  Calif omia,  and  all  the  wheat  of  the  Dakotas,  and  it  is  wasted;  it  is 
wasted,  because  we  have  made  it  a  species  of  common  ownership,  r^ulating  the 
fishing  of  oysters  between  two  classes,  called  tongers  and  dredgers.  Turn  the  bot- 
tom of  that  bed  into  private  ownership,  as  private  propertv,  and  Maryland  will 
produce  wealth  greater  than  the  cornfields  of  Illinois  to-day;  but  it  is  going  to  waste 
now  because  of  State  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  system  of  combina- 
tion and  interchangeable  mileage  tickets  on  different  roads;  are  you  familiar  with 
the  working  of  that  in  this  country? — ^A.  Not  very  familiar.  That  belongs  to  the 
passenger  department.    I  know  in  a  general  way,  but  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  cover  of  a  Northern  mileage  ticket  bureau,  1,000  mile 
rebate  ticket,  covering  a  number  of  roads  in  Michigan  and  some  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  and  perhaps  some  other  States  in  the  Northern-Central  West? — A.  Yes;  we 
issue  them. 

Q.  You  issue  them? — A.  Yes;  we  issue  interchangeable  mileage  tickets  west  of  the 
Ohio. 

Q.  Does  that  svstem  work  well? — ^A.  I  so  understand  from  the  passenger  departr 
ment  that  it  works  very  well. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  you  lose  monev  by  allowing  your  receipts  to  be 
taken  by  other  roads  and  accounted  for  to  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Suppose  these  roads  happen  to  be  in  bankruptcy  or  anything  of  that  sort? — A. 
Well,  we  have  had  one  case  where  we  lost,  but  only  one;  and  in  relation  to  that,  I 
think  as  a  rule  ^he  traffic  balances,  whether  they  are  passenger  balances,  or  whether 
they  are  freight  balances,  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  of  roiads,  are  settled  by  the  receivers 
of  the  bankrupt  road.  Whether  that  is  strictly  legal  or  not,  I  am  not  exactly  pre- 
oared  to  say;  out  the  fact  that  you  must  do  business  as  a  rule  with  that  connecting 
road,  compels  you  to  pay  the  traffic  balances.  We  did  it  with  our  receivership.  I 
know  they  are  lookeKi  upon  as  trust  funds,  which  should  be  accounted  for  as  trust 
funds,  and  go  over  to  the  party  to  whom  they  belong. 

Q.  You  recc^ize  that  a  ticket  of  this  kind  would  be  a  public  convenience? — ^A. 
Yes;  it  is  a  public  convenience. 


TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  STTrTVESAHT  FISH, 

President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  y  and  President  of  the  Yaaoo  and  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Rauroad  Company, 

The  commission  being  in  afternoon  session.  Senator  Mallory  presiding,  Mr.  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish,  being  duly  sworn  at  2.45  p.  m.,  testified  on  the  subject  of  transportation 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  What  is  your  full  name  and  address? — A.  Stuyvesant 
Fish;  New  York. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company? — A.  I 
am  President;  also  President  of  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Any  others? — A.  Those  are  two  indei)endent  and  operating  companies;  the 
others  are  leased,  and  are  subsidiary  companies. 

Q.  If  you  have  prepared  a  paper,  and  so  wish,  you  may  read  it,  and  if  any  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  desire  to  ask  questions  on  any  point  they  can  do  so. 

The  Witness: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  railroads  are  *^  of  the  people  and 
for  the  ijeople."  They  are  permanently  attached  to  the  soil.  Capital  invested  in 
them  is  irrevocably  dedicated  to  a  public  service.  It  is  presumably  for  these  reasons 
that  the  commission,  in  investigating  *' questions  pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor, 
to  a^culture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business,"  have  called  so  many  railroad 
presidents. 

However  this  may  be,  I  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  summons,  well  knowing 
that  nothing  can  affect,  for  gooa  or  evil,  any  important  interest  in  the  United  States 
without  in  like  manner  afi!ecting  the  railroads. 

You  have  heard  and  will  hear  from  other  railroad  men  representing  different  ^rts 
of  the  country.    What  I  have  to  say  will  relate  to  the  great  central  basin  drained 
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by  the  Missiflsippi  River— the  heart  of  the  country,  its  granary,  and  its  workshop — 
and  New  Orleans,  the  seaport  of  that  basin. 

The  Mississippi  River  drains  the  whole  of  9  States  and  Territories,^  and  parts  of 
23  other  States,^  not  to  speak  of  a  considerable  slice  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Rejecting  8  States,*  of  which  but  a  small  portion  lies  within  the  valley,  24  States  and 
Territories  may  be  fairly  considered  as  tributary  to  that  river. 

Its  vallev  contains  l,z40,039  square  miles,  or  41  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  other  outlying  possessions.  There  dwell  35,000,000 
of  our  people,  or  nearly  one-half  of  our  citizensnip. 

Its  soil,  beside  feeding  all  of  our  own  people,  except  those  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
yields  the  whole  of  our  exportable  surplus  of  live  stock  of  everv  kind,  and  most  of 
the  breadstuffe.  Its  mines  yield  our  petroleum  oil  and  most  of  our  coal,  its  forests 
supply  our  lumber,  and  its  workshops  turn  out  annually  an  increasing  share  of  our 
manufactures. 

In  these  days  of  large  and  increasing  tonnage  and  of  low  and  constantly  falling 
rates  for  transportation  by  rail,  the  Question  of  grades  is  becoming  more  and  more 
controlling.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  level  prairies  of  the  great  valley  that  we  must 
look  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  conduct  transportation  ever  at  or  near, 
and  often  below  cost,  without  so  absolutely  bankrupting  the  carriers  as  to  close  the 
highways  of  traffic.  The  accumulated  surplus  earned  m  previous  good  years,  and 
the  borrowing  power  based  thereon,  coupled  with  a  rigid  and  distressing  economy, 
barely  kept  the  Western  and  Southern  railroads  from  universal  bankruptcy  during 
the  Dad  times  from  1893  to  1897.  On  June  30,  1894,  there  were  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  40,818  miles  of  railroad,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  m  the  United  States 
(176,602) .    These  bankrupts  represented  an  investment  of  over  $2,500,000,000. 

The  enforced  economies  of  that  year  reduced  the  number  of  railroad  emploj^ees  by 
93,994.  The  effect  on  those  employed  by  manufacturers  of  railroad  supplies  in  par- 
ticular, and  on  immigration,  labor,  manufacturing,  and  business  in  general,  while  not 
specifically  reported,  is  too  well  remembered  to  need  repetition.  While  we  all  hope 
tnat  those  evn  days  have  passed,  never  to  return,  may  we  not  gather  wisdom  from 
that  sad  experience? 

The  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  divide  the  United 
States  into  10  territorial  groups.^  The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  these 
reports: 

>  Kentucky,  Tenneasee,  Arkanns,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska. 

>New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Viivinia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi.  Louisiana.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

'New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Michigan. 

<The  Interetate  Commerce  Commission  define  these  groups  as  follows: 

Group  I.  Ttiis  group  embraces  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut 

Group  II.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  exclumve  of  that  portion  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Buffalo  to  Pittsburg,  via  Salamanca,  and  inclusive  of  that  portion  of  west  Virginia  lying  north  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Parkersburg  east  to  the  boundary  of  Maryland. 

Group  III.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
and  that  portion  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Buffalo 
to  Pittsburg,  via  Salamanca. 

Group  IV.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  that 

Sortion  of  the  State  of  west  Virginia  lying  south  of  a  line  drawn  east  from  Parkersburg  to  the  boun- 
ary  of  Maryland. 

Group  V.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia^ 
Florida,  and  that  portion  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Group  VI.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  northern 
peninsula  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  portion  of  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Missouri  Iving  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Group  VII.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  that  portion  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  that  portion  or  the  State  of  Colorado 
lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  through  Denver. 

'  Group  VIII.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  Kansas,  Arkansas,  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri lying  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Colorado  lying  south  of  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west  through  Denver,  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Texas  lying  west  of  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Territories  of  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  and  the  portion  of  New  Mexico  lying  northeast  of 
Santa  Fe. 

Group  IX.  This  group  embraces  the  State  of  Louisiana,  exclusive  of  the  portion  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River*  the  State  of  Texas,  exclusive  of  that  portion  lying  west  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  por- 
tion of  New  Mexico  lying  southeast  of  Santa  Fe. 

Group  X.  This  group  embraces  the  States  of  California.  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  Washington 
the  Temtory  of  Arizona,  and  that  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  lying  southwest  of  Santa  Fe 
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Comparative  diglribution  of  railroad  employeeSy  by  groups^  for  the  yean*  ended  June  SOy  189S 

and  1894t  respectively. 


Group. 


m \ 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total  of  Ihe  5  groups  in  the  MissiBsippi  Valley 

I 

II 

IV 

IX 

X 

Total  of  the  6  groups  in  other  parta  of  the  country 

Total  of  all  the  United  States 


1808. 


187,918 
66,419 

170,886 
26,667 
71,287 


472,622 


66,821 
224,860 
42,806 
86,727 
32,667 


401,080 


1894. 


117,288 
68,182 

144,168 
23,878 
63,626 


406,986 


68,272 
208,910 
39,107 
31,268 
86,076 


372,622 


878,602       779,608 


Decrease. 


20,680 
8,287 

26,168 
2.689 
7,762 


Per  cent. 


66.536 


7,249 

16,460 

8,698 

4,469 

12,408 


28,468 


98,994 


14.  S9 
12.40 
16.36 
10. 12 
lO.i-8 


13.87 


11.06 
6.89 
8.64 

12.61 
7.87 


7.10 


10.76 


1  Increase. 


This  shows  that  seven-tenths  of  all  the  railroad  employees  discharged  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1894,  had  been  employed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that 
while  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  1  man  in  14  lost  his  employment  during 
that  year,  in  the  valley  nearly  1  in  every  7  met  with  like  misfortune.  The  distress 
was  most  severe  in  Groups  III  and  VI,  comprising  substantially  the  area  bounded 
east  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  south  bv  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers.  Virtually  half  (4o,848)  of  all  the  men  discharged  lived  in 
those  two  groiips. 

In  Group  III  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  the  lowest  of  anv,  and  in  Group  VI  it 
is  lower  that  in  any  of  the  other  six  groups  lying  west  of  the  Alle^henies.  Tne  rate 
in  Grou]^  I,  the  New  England  States,  is  more  tlmn  40  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
Group  \  I,  and  more  than  double  that  of  Group  III. 

Justice  ajmrt,  is  it  wise  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  continue  to  thus  rob  the  carrier 
Peter  and  his  "hired  man''  in  order  to  pay  the  shipper  Paul? 

New  Orleans  is  the  natural  port  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  struggle  made  by  the  people  of  the  valley  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century 

X'nst  the  embar^  laid  by  Spain  and  France  on  commerce  through  New  Orleans, 
ch  led  to  and  justified  the  so-called  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803.  Down  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  the  river  carried  the  products  of  the  valley  to 
the  Gulf,  and  brought  back  imported  goods.  During  the  four  years  of  that  war  and 
the  following  period  of  misrule  at  the  S)uth,  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  was  allowed 
to  fill  up  until  only  vessels  of  small  draft  could  enter  it,  and  transportation  between 
the  valley  and  the  sea  was  forced  into  the  unnatural  channels  provided  by  steep  or 
circuitous  railroads  over  or  around  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

That  even  the  most  direct  of  them  is  crooked  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
short-line  distances  bv  rail  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans  are  identi- 
cal, 912 'miles,  the  airline  distances  are — to  New  York,  709;  to  New  Orleans,  826. 
That  is  to  say,  in  running  over  the  mountains  203  miles,  or  2S^s  per  cent,  are  added 
to  the  air-line  distance,  while  in  running  down  the  valley  only  86  miles,  or  lOA  per 
cent,  are  added  thereto.  The  summit  on  the  short  line  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  is  nearly  midway  between  those  cities,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2, 161  feet  above 
tide;  the  summit  on  tne  short  line  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  is  within  34 
miles  of  Chicago,  at  an  altitude  of  804  feet  above  tide.  As  Chicago  is  590  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  dead  lift  to  New  York  is  1,571  feet  and  to  New  Orleans  214  feet.  While 
it  is  true  that  other  railroads  running  to  New  York  by  longer  routes  cross  lower 
summits,  the  most  level  of  them  reaches  an  altitude  approximating,  if  not  exceed- 
ing, 1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  compelled  to  lift  every  ton  it  carries  in  either 
direction  500  feet  vertically  above  the  level  of  Chicago. 

When  order  was  finally  restored  at  the  South,  its  railroads  were,  without  excep- 
tion, physical  and  financial  wrecks.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  they  were  then, 
and  long  continued,  incapable  of  competing  with  the  lines  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

*The  distances  given  in  the  Official  Railway  Guide  for  the  passenger  trains  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  cover  a  detour  made  in  order  to  serve  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  are  some  10^  miles  longer 
than  as  above  stated.    Freight  trains  take  the  shorter  route. 
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That  condition  has  with  us  passed,  through  the  increase,  in  the  past  18  years, 
of  the  capitalization  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  Company  from  138,831,000  to 
$185,996,925.  We  can  now  use  the  advantages  of  our  geographical  position  and  give 
the  advantage  of  theirs  to  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  the  valley. 

Other  Southern  and  Western  roads  being  in  like  case,  natural  conditions  are  being 
restored,  and  the  products  of  the  valley  are  once,  more  seeking  an  outlet  on  short 
lines,  over  easy  and  |^nerally  descending  grades,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  physical  condition,  in  the  safety,  ep^d,  comfort  and  regularity  of  service,  the 
level  and  straight  roads  of  the  West  ana  South  equal,  if  thev  do  not  excel,  those  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  West  to  tide  water  from  their  own  local  stations  and,  in  turn,  supply  the  inte- 
rior with  foreign  goods? 

Of  the  2,715,981  tons  of  grain,  flour,  and  other  mill  products  carried  by  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Yazoo  ana  Mississippi  Valley  rallroaos  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1899,  less  than  one-fifth  (536,841  tons)  were  exported  through  New  Orleans  to 
European  and  other  ports. 

Although  the  com  crop  of  1898  was  of  such  notoriously  poor  quality,  no  complaint 
has  been  received  of  any  damage  from  heating  having  occurred  in  the  12,544,857 
bushels  which  were  delivered  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  railroads  for  export  through  New  Orleans. 

Of  the  13,517,161  tons  of  freight  carried  last  year  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
83.6  per  cent  were  local  and  16.4  per  cent  through. 

Of  the  1,840,719  tons  of  freight  carried  last  year  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad,  83.9  per  cent  were  local  and  16.1  per  cent  through. 

When  I  entereil  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  in  1871,  the 
ratio  of  its  local  to  through  freights  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  present,  and  it 
has  since  varied  between  very  narrow  limits,  although  the  tonnage  has  increased 
more  than  tenfold. 

The  two  companies  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are  and  have  been  devel- 
oping the  latent  resources  of  the  States  which  they  were  incorporated  to  serve,  with- 
out seeking  new  territory. 

The  line  of  equal  railroad  distances  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans,  respectively, 
may  be  said  to  begin  on  Lake  Superior,  at  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  ana  following  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of 
Wisconsin  to  pass  through  Chicago,  111.,  run  thence  southeasterly  through  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  and  Bristol  Tenn.,  and  to  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Every  point  to  the  south  and  west  of  that  line  is  nearer  by  rail  to  New  Orleans  than 
to  New  York.  It  is  in  that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  lies 
west  of  that  line  that  our  exportable  surplus  of  breadstuffs  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts is  made,  and  so  long  as  water  runs  down  hill  and  it  costs  more  to  move  freight 
up  hill,  the  natural  tendency  of  that  exportable  surplus  will  be  to  reach  the  sea  at 
New  Orleans  and  the  other  Gulf  ports. 

The  short-rail  distances  from  some  of  the  interior  grain  markets  and  packing-house 
centers  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans,  are: 


ChicAffo.Ill 

Dnluth.Mlnn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Sioux  City, Iowa.. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Peoria.  Ill 

Cairo,  111 

Evansville,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

Nashville, Tenn ... 

Denver,  Colo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 


To  New 
York. 

1 

To  New  Or- 
leans. 

Saving 
to  New  Or- 
leans. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

MiUs. 

912 

912 

0 

1,390 

1,337 

53 

1,332 

1,279 

53 

1,321 

1,268 

53 

1,422 

1,258 

164 

1,402 

1,070 

332 

1,079 

988 

91 

1.058 

695 

363 

1,006 

860 

146 

1,069 

5M 

535 

989 

708 

281 

867 

746 

121 

939 

557 

382 

1,932 

1,356 

576 

1,335 

878 

457 

Terminating  in  New  Orleans  and  radiating  therefrom  into  the  interior  in  all  direc- 
tions are  6  great  railroads: 

1.  The  Southern  Pacific,  operating  7,614  miles,  and  extending  through  Louisiana, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  as  well  as  through 
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Nevada  and  Utah  to  Ogden,  with  branches  reaching  into  the  Indian  Territory  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

2.  The  Bo-called  Queen  and  Orescent  Route,  operating;  1,155  miles  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  reaching  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  operating  in  its  own  name  2,988  miles, 
and  controlling,  through  an  ownership  of  stock,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  which  operates  1,189  miles,  making  together  4,177  miles. 

The  lines  of  these  two  companies  lie  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  reach  St  Louis  on  the  west,  Cincinnati 
on  the  northeast,  as  well  as  all  the  lower  crossings  of  the  Ohio  River,  except  Cairo. 

4.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  operating  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  1,492  miles. 
While  this  railway  is  affiliated  with  tne  so-called  Gould  system  of  railroads,  which 
comprise  in  all  9,000  miles,  reaching  through  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Mis- 
Boun,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  to  Denver,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  Stl!  Louis, 
only  the  mileage  actually  controlled  by  the  corporation  operating  in  New  Orleans, 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  is  considered  in  this  connection. 

5.  The  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  operating  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  969  miles. 

6.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  operating  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indian<t,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  South 
Dakota,  3,679  miles.     Railroad  mileage  tributary  to  New  Orleans,  19,086  miles. 

No  other  port  in  the  United  States  is  servea  by  railroads  reaching,  under  single 
managements,  so  far  and  in  such  varied  directions  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
That  those  railroads  ought  to  bring  to  and  carry  from  New  Orleans  vastly  more  than 
they  do  of  goods  for  foreign  commerce  is  shown  by  their  gross  receipts  during  the 
past  year  from  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight,  being  1130,637,703,  or  30  per 
cent  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  imports  and  exports  of  New  Orleans,  which,  in 
turn,  amounted  to  $100,090,537. 

Far  from  discriminating  in  favor  of  New  Orleans,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  railroads, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  not  done  their  full  measure  of  duty  by  the  port  in  which  each 
of  those  above  named  terminates. 

The  testimony  given  before  you  by  the  presidents  of  other  railroad  companies,  as 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  has  suggested  the  following  remarks: 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  disputes  over  wages  form  so  vital  a  question  as  to 
exclude  arbitration  so  absolutely  and  universally  as  does  the  maintenance  of  proper 
discipline.  The  duty  of  safely  carrying  passengers  and  freight  has  been  by  the  State 
committed  to  corporations.  They  can  not  share  that  responsibility  with  others,  much 
less  arbitrate  witn  irresponsible  strangers  the  method  of  its  dischaive.  Discipline, 
if  peculiarly  severe,  will  carry  with  it  increased  pay.  Wages,  on  the  other  nand, 
have  been  generally  controlled  by  supply  and  demand,  to  the  great  gain  in  recent 
years  of  the  employee!.  That  natural  law  ^ill  always  control,  except  as  its  operation 
may  be  influenced  by  labor  trusts  seeking  to  prevent  free  men  from  selling  their  only 
capital,  labor,  in  the  best  market.  By  labor  trusts  I  do  not  mean  onmnized  labor  as 
exemplified  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Oraer  of  Railroad 
Conductors,  and  like  useful  and  honorable  organizations  of  intelligent  railroad  men, 
but  the  lawless  and  disor^nized  lx>dies  of  outsiders  who  know  nothing  of,  and  care 
nothing  for,  either  the  railroads  or  the  high  class  of  men  whom  they  employ. 

No  reductions  in  pay  were  made  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  during  the  long 
period  of  depression  (1893  to  1897)  from  which  we  are  emerging,  excepting  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  fall  in  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  necessarily  affected, 
for  a  short  season,  those  of  our  track  hands.  But  many  of  our  men  suffereo  severely 
through  our  diminished  need  of  their  services.  Maying  less  use  of  our  cars  and 
engines,  we  had  less  of  them  to  repair,  and  both  the  numoer  employed  and  the  hours 
of  work  in  the  shops  were  reduced.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  and  it  seems  to  me  now, 
that  it  would  have  oeen  better  for  the  men,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  us,  by  reducing 
the  scale  of  wages  a  little  to  have  employed  more  men  or  to  jri  ve  them  work  on  full  time. 
Men  in  railroad  shops  are  paid  by  the  hour.  The  question  is  whether  the  men  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  live  would  not  have  been  benefited  by  adopting 
course  B  below,  rather  than  adhering  to  A,  as  we  were  forced  to  do. 

CASE   A. 

Reductions  in  fore^  and  in  time. 
Men  in  shop,  say  100. 

Full  time,  6  days  of  10  hours — 6,000  units  of  pay  per  week. 
Reduction  in  force  from  100  to  75 — men  discharge<l  25. 
Reduction  in  time  to  5  days  of  8  hours,  or  40  hours  per  week. 
RemU:-1fi  men  at  40  hours,  or  3,000  units  of  pay  per  week,  and  pay  roll  diminished 
by  one-half. 
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CASE   B. 

Reductions  in  wages. 

Men  in  shop,  say,  as  above,  100. 

Full  time,  as  above,  6,000  units  of  pay  per  week. 

10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  5,400  units  of  pay  per  week. 

15  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  5,100  units  of  pay  per  week. 

20  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  4,800  units  of  pay  per  week. 

25  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  4,500  units  of  pay  per  week. 

Pay  roll  diminished  as  follows: 

By  10  per  cent  reduction,  600  units  of  pay  per  week. 

By  15  per  cent  reduction,  900  units  of  pay  per  week. 

By  20  per  cent  reduction,  1,200  units  oi  pay  per  week. 

By  25  per  cent  reduction,  1,500  units  of  pay  per  week. 

That  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  could  have  employed  more  shop  hands 
in  building  new  cars  and  engines  if  it  could  have  secured  their  services  on  a  lower 
scale  and  one  commensurate  with  the  reduced  cost  of  living,  is  shown  by  its  having 
bought  new  engines  and  cars,  as  follows: 

New  equipment  bought  by  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


18«8 

18W 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Total  in  6  years 


Locomo- 
tives. 

Pa.sRenger 
cars. 

42 
49 
19 
46 
25 

02 

1 

180 

63 

Freight 
cars. 


SOI 
2,531 
1,044 
2,596 
1,800 


8,272 


During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  built  but  few  cars  (241)  and  no  engines,  because 
we  could  buy  them  from  others  more  cheaply.  Now  that  the  car  makers  have 
restored  their  wages  and  advanced  their  prices  we  have  begun  to  build  cars  freely. 
In  the  past  3  months  we  have  built  nearly  500  new  cars  and  bought  the  material  for 
1,250  more,  which  should  be  completed  before  the  end  of  next  March. 

As  to  average  rates  of  transportation,  the  attention  of  the  commission  is  called  to  a 
pamphlet  herewith  submitted  on  "Changes  in  the  Rates  of  Charge  for  Railway  and 
Other  Transportion  Services.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Hyde,  statisti- 
cian^ by  H.  T.  Newcomb,  chief  of  the  section  of  freight  rates  in  the  Division  of 
Statistics,  Miscellaneous  Series,  Bulletin  No.  15,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Statistics." 

That  pamphlet  contained  the  first,  and,  I  might  say,  the  only,  statistical  publication 
by  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  which  has  come  to  my  notice,  dealing  with 
these  important  questions  with  sufficient  candor  and  accuracy  to  be  of  real  value  in 
determining  questions  affecting  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  attention  of  the 
commission  is  particularly  call^  to  Table  1,  on  page  12,  under  the  heading  of  Freight 
traffic,  and  to  Table  54,  on  page  63,  under  the  heading  of  Passenger  traffic,  each  of 
which  gives  the  volume  of  traffic,  efficiency  of  service,  and  earnings.  These  tables 
give  an  immense  amount  of  accurate  information  for  the  long  period  of  30  years  from 
1867  to  1896. 

Conformably  to  a  suggestion  made  by  one  of  your  officers  that  the  commission 
would  be  interested  in  tne  plan  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  for 
aiding  its  employees  to  buy  stock  of  the  corporation,  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  brief, 
it  amounts  to  this:  On  the  1st  of  each  month  the  price  of  shares  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  tel^raphed  to  Chicago,  and  the  paymaster  is  authorized  to  sell  1 
share  to  each  employee  at  that  price.  Payment  is  accepted  in  sums  of  $5,  or  any 
multiple  thereof.  Interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the  partial  pay- 
ments, and  when  an  employee  leaves  the  service  he  must  either  pay  in  full  for  his 
share  and  receive  a  certificate  therefor  or  take  his  money,  with  the  interest  added. 

The  number  of  officers  and  employees,  other  than  directors  of  the  corporation, 
registered  on  the  books  of  -the  company  as  stockholders  is  705,  and  their  holdings 
amount  to  2,554  shares. 

The  stock,is  being  ^raduallv  purchased  by  those  resident  on  and  near  the  line.  In 
each  of  the  11  States  m  which  the  company  is  operating  railways  there  are  a  number 
of  stockholders,  varying  from  7  in  Indiana  to  767  in  Illinois.     The  total  number  of 
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stockholdeni  in  these  11  States  is  1,126,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  them  33,995. 

There  are  resident  in  the  United  States  3,868  stockholders,  owning  346,207  shares, 
or  over  57  per  cent  of  the  whole;  in  Great  Britain,  2,543,  owning  198,616  shares; 
elsewhere,  115,  owning  55,125  shares. 

Exclusive  of  one  large  block  of  shares,  held  for  more  than  30  years  past  in  trust  by  a 
Dutch  syndicate  or  administration  office,  against  its  own  certincates,  good  to  bearer, 
which  are  widely  scattered  among  hundreds  of  owners,  the  average  nolding  of  the 
remaining  proprietors  registered  on  the  company's  books  is  85{  shares.  In  the 
United  States  the  average  is  89}  shares. 

All  told,  the  books  show  5  holdings  of  5,000  shares  or  over ;  85  of  1,000  shares 
or  over;  93  of  500  shares  or  over;  694  of  less  than  500,  but  more  than  100  shares;  455 
of  exactly  100  shares  each,  and  5,194  of  less  than  100  shares.  The  number  of  stock- 
holders r^stered  on  the  books  is  6,526.  Barely  one-seventh  of  them  own  over  100 
shares  apiece. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  ask  if  you  will  tell  us  more  about  the 
increase  in  the  capitalization  of  your  company?  You  spoke  of  having  grown  from 
138,831,000  to  $185,996,925.  How  do  you  account,  in  the  main,  for  that  immense 
increase  of  capital;  what  has  been  done? — A.  Additional  lines  have  been  bought, 
and  the  whole  property  has  been  rebuilt  and  reequipped;  grades  have  been  cut 
down;  new  and  neavier  engines  have  been  bought;  heavier  rails  have  been  bought; 
the  whole  property  has  been  rehabilitated.  Many  things  were  added  in  these  years; 
as,  for  instance,  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Cairo  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000  and  over. 
1  can  not  give  you  the  figures,  but  it  is  not  merel  v  in  the  acquisition  of  new  properties, 
but  rather  in  thoroughly  rebuilding  the  railroads  and  reequi{)ping  them.  I  can  give 
you  one  figure  which  happens  to  come  to  me,  which  is  typical.  Ten  years  ago  we 
did  not  have  a  rail  in  a  track  that  weighed  67  pounds  to  the  yard.  To-day  the  average 
rail  over  the  whole  system  weighs  over  67 i  pounds.  In  other  words,  all  the  little 
lateral  lines  have  been  brought  up,  and  our  lowest  standard  rail  to-day  on  our  main 
lines  is  75,  and  it  runs  up  to  85.  Indeed,  we  have  some  4  miles  of  lOO-pound  rails. 
That  is  simply  typical  of  the  whole  matter. 

Q.  Has  that  increase  of  capital  taken  the  form  of  stocks  or  of  bonds? — A.  Both;  it 
takes  the  shape  of  stocks  and  bonds.  We  will  sell  stocks  or  bonds  as  the  markets  suit. 
At  times  it  is  advantageous  to  sell  stocks;  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  Of  course  we 
supply  the  public  with  stock  at  that  time;  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  bonds,  we  sell 
them;  and  our  bonds  have  been  sold  at  better  prices  than  those  of  any  other  company 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  always  been  in  advance  on  the  rate  of  interest  We 
issued  6  per  cent  bonds  during  the  civil  war.  We  issued  5  per  cent  bonds  as  early 
as  1874. 

Q.  You  might  tell  us  whether  these  various  issues  were  floated  at  par. — A.  They 
were  floated  at  pretty  near  par.  There  were  some  commissions  off,  but  they  were  the 
ordinary  reasonable  bankers'  commissions.  They  were  not  floated  at  any  great  dis- 
count. It  was  a  discount  that  we  took  up  in  the  current  year's  earnings.  In  1886  we 
issued  3J  per  cent  bonds.  We  issued  4's  about  same  time,  in  1886.  In  1895  we  issued 
3  per  cent  bonds. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  your  practice  in  regard  to  stock  issues? — A.  We  have 
never  issued  any  stock  below  par.  We  have  offered  it  to  our  stockholders  at  par, 
and  that  which  they  have  not  taken  we  have  sold  at  the  same  price.  There  is  one 
exception  to  that  statement,  where  we  sold  our  stock,  a  million  dollars,  at  a  pre- 
mium; I  foreet  how  much;  it  is  a  good  many  years  ago;  but  at  a  very  considerable 
premium.     We  have  never  sold  any  stock  below  par. 

Q.  Have  your  stock  issues  been  purchasable  by  the  public  generally? — A.  They 
have  been  purchased  as  stock.  We  have  offered  it  to  our  stockholders  for  60  days 
or  a  limited  time  according  to  public  notice,  and  then  what  they  did  not  take  t&e 
board  of  directors  sold  at  the  same  price.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  good  long  while  to 
sell  it,  but  we  generally  succeed. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  have  been  no  sales  below  par?— A.  No,  not  by  the  company; 
and  one  sale  I  remember  very  well,  of  a  million  dollars,  at  a  considerable  premium 
above  par.     My  recollection  is  that  it  was  about  30.     It  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Q.  And  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  every  dollar  of  stock  issued  there  repre- 
sented so  much  value? — A.  Yes;  and  more,  too,  primarily.  Besides  that,  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  property,  we  have  taken  the  current  earnings  in  succeeding  years 
by  the  millions— taken  $3,000,000  in  the  last  2  years— and  put  it  into  the  property 
and  our  capitalization  does  not  represent  by,  it  is  safe  to  say,  $20,000,000  what  the 
property  cost. 

Q.  Absolutely  no  water  in  it? — A.  No;  no  water. 

Q.  The  last  paragraph  of  your  printed  statement  reads:  "All  told,  the  books  show 
5  holdings  of  5,000  shares,  or  over. ' '    Can  you  tell  what  percentage  of  your  total  shares 
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or  capitalization  is  represented  bv  those  5  holdingcl? — A.  Off-hand,  I  can  not.  The 
only  large  holding,  Uie  Dutch  nolding,  I  should  think  amounts  to  about  40,000 
shares,  $4,000,000.    What  the  others  are  I  really  don't  know  at  the  moment. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  a  majoritjr  of  the  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  the  five  men? — 
A.  Oh,  no,  nothing  like  it  The  majority  of  stock  is  in  the  5,194  small  stockholders. 
I  know  that.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  it  is.  There  is  no  other  interest,  I  am 
very  confident,  that  amounts  to  half  that.  There  is  4,000,000  in  1.  but  bear  in  mind 
that  is  not  one  man,  that  Dutch  administration  office.  I  am  very  familiar  with  those 
people.  I  have  known  them  for  nearly  30  years.  They  have  their  own  due  bills  out, 
their  own  certificates,  and  beins  the  owner  of  one  of  their  certificates,  I  can  go  in 
their  office  any  business  day  and  demand  the  Illinois  Central  stock.  They  are  mere 
stakeholders,  but  the  stock,  as  far  as  the  company  is  concerned,  is  registered  in  their 
names.  They  do  not,  however,  own  a  share  or  it,  that  administration  office.  I  think 
that  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  Amsterdam.  It  arose  in  this  way,  years  ago.  They 
wished  to  have  the  certificates  in  the  Dutch  language,  which  they  could  understand, 
and  have  somebody  in  Holland  responsible  for  them.  They  take  our  certificates, 
lock  them  up  in  a  safe,  subject  to  the  joint  order  of  two  lianking  finns  that  con- 
stitute the  administration  office,  and  of  the  notary  public  who  enrolls  their  certificates. 
It  is  done  under  their  notarial  system.  Then,  if  I  buy  one  of  their  certificates  in  the 
market  and  go  and  tender  it  to  them  and  say:  **  Here,  I  want  to  redeem  this  and 
take  my  Illinois  Central  stock,"  they  must  give  it  to  me.  They  are  very  nice  people. 
1  do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  those  Dutchmen.  They  have  been  my  friends 
all  my  life,  but  they  no  more  own  that  stock  than  you  gentlemen  do.  They  are 
simply  truatees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  more  clearly  define  what  you 
mean  by  a  **  labor  trust,"  as  used  in  your  papei^ — A.  Well,  I  do  not  want  particu- 
larly to  go  into  that.  My  idea  is  that  there  is  somewhere  or  other  a  lot  of  people 
who  make  a  profession  of  dealing  in  labor  and  dealing  with  labor,  and  those  are  tne 
people  I  am  afraid  of,  fi*om  the  manifestations  I  have  seen  of  them  as  professional 
agitators.  Organized  labor  I  understand  perfectly.  1  understand  the  Brotherhood 
o?  Locomotive  Engineers  and  other  organizations.  These  other  things  have  come  up 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  ephemeral.  They  are  not  anything  known  to  the  law; 
corporations  or  anything  tangible.  They  are  irresponsible.  They  are  the  men  who 
come  in  between  us  and  our  men,  and  get  in  control  of  these  organizations  that  we 
were  treating  fairly;  and  our  men  now  believe  we  are  treating  them  fairly. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  own  men  being  organized?— A.  We  do  not 
fear  it;  but  they  do  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  they  have  in  the  past — these  dis- 
organized i^eople.  I  am  an  advocate  of  organized  laoor  and  organized  everything. 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  strong  and  good  has  been  done  and  come  down  in  this 
world  yet  except  by  organized  effort. 

Q.  Is  this  a  fair  characterization  of  them  to  call  them  a  "labor  trust,"  these  labor 
organizations  that  you  have  in  mind? — A.  I  would  not  call  them  organized  labor;  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  organized  labor. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  trust  at  all  if  it  is  not  an  organization? — A.  I  would  not  class 
them  by  the  same  name  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  These  things 
are  only  organized  for  the  moment. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson).  The  American  Railway  Union? — A.  Yes;  that  was  a 
type  of  them.  It  was  a  thing  that  lasted  for  a  while;  a  thing  that  grows  up  and  then 
disappears. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  were  not  all  railroad  workers? — A.  The  American 
Railway  Union? 

Q.  \es. — A.  1  do  not  know  who  they  were.  1  would  not  like  to  say  who  they 
were.  1  know  at  one  time  they  tried  to  make  us  believe  that  there  were  not  any 
railroad  men  in  those  riotous  gangs  that  were  around  our  tracks  in  1894  until  some- 
body shot  one  of  them,  and  we  buried  him,  and  found  out  who  he  was. 

Q.  Your  suggestion  was  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
your  men  instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  employees.  You  say  that  you  were  not 
permitted  to  do  that.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  there  was  in  the  way  of  your 
carrying  that  out? — A.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  disorganizing  all  our  labor  and 
having  a  strike  in  the  shop.  Not  that  the  men  threatenwi  to  strike.  We  were  pay- 
ing the  regular  standard  railroad  scale.  We  were  earning  some  money.  We  were 
doing  fairlv  well  even  in  those  times.  Our  company  was  paying  dividends;  but  we 
were  not  in  position  to  force  that  on  our  men.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  trouble 
with  our  men.     We  talked  it  over  with  the  men.     But  it  was  not  practical. 

Q.  You  feared  a  strike? — A.  We  were  not  threatened.  I  want  to  say  that  in  jus- 
tice to  our  men;  they  did  not  threaten  anything  of  the  kind,  nor  did  we  get  far 
enoughfor  it,  butwe  lelt  that  they  might.  Wewere  notin  any  position  to  do  it.  Their 
wages  were  not  reduced  at  any  time. 
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Q.  Probably  if  the  men  were  ommized  you  would  have  pursued  a  different 
course? — A.  I  think  not;  we  would  have  talked  that  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  You  would  have  reduced  their  wages  instead  of  the  number  of  men? — A.  1  do 
not  think  it  would  have  turned  on  their  oi^ganization;  it  would  have  turned  on  their 
expression  of  willingness  to  accept  a  lower  wage;  but  you  see  there  is  a  regular 
standard  scale  running  through  aU  the  wages,  and  we  pay  and  have  paid  for  years 
the  standard  scale. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  definite  arrange- 
ments with  the  locomotive  en^neers  or  conductors  or  any  other  organization  in 
r^ard  to  the  scale  of  wages;  whether  that  is  an  agreement  between  your  company 
and  the  oiganizations? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  I  think  it  is  a  matter  between  our- 
selves and  the  oiganization  of  our  men — our  own  men;  but  I  would  not  like  to  say 
positively. 

Q.  The  organizations  say  they  have  a  contract  with  you.— A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  confuse  the  agreement  which  is  made  between  what  they  call  their  general 
grievance  committee  and  the  corporation  with  the  contract  between  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  if  it  is  a  corporation,  and  the  company  as  a  corporation,  as 
we  would  know  it  as  lawyers. 

Q.  Then  you  think  this  agreement  is  between  your  local  grievance  committee  and 
your  8up>erintendent? — A.  Yes;  our  master  mechanic,  or  general  manager,  or  what- 
ever it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Miffht  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  be  characterized  as  a 
land-grant  railroad? — A.  It  did  receive  a  land  grant  from  the  State  of  lUmois,  the 
State  naving  received  it  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  amount  of  the  land  grant  was  at  that  time? — A.  It 
was  every  alternate  section  for  6  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  The  main  line?— A.  Main  line  and  branches,  as  then  defined.  Seven  hundred 
and  six  miles,  built  under  the  charter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  how  much  that  land  grant  would  yield  to  the 
road? — A.  No;  I  have  not  got  it  here,  because  it  was  sold  many  years  ago,  but  I  can 
tell  you  very  closely  what  it  was  worth  when  it  was  granted.  I  can  not  tell  you 
what  it  yielded. 

Q.  What  was  it  re^rded  as  worth  at  that  time? — A.  The  circumstances  were  these: 
The  lands  had  been  m  the  market  for  a  number  of  years — many  years.  There  were 
no  naviffiible  rivers  through  them,  and  therefore  there  wa&  very  little  settlement 
there.  The  Federal  Government  had  marked  those  lands  down  to  $1.25  an  acre, 
and  they  granted  to  the  railroad  companv  the  even  numbered  sections.  In  the  act 
of  1850,  granting  the  lands  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  they  marked  up  the  price  of  the 
alternate  odd  numbered  sections  reserved  to  the  Unitea  States  Government  tc  $2.50. 
That  practice  was  not  followed  in  the  other  land  giants  generally  afterwards,  I 
learned  later,  but  it  was  in  ours.  The  effect  was  that  the  lanoo  near  our  line  reserved 
to  the  Government  were  sold  rapidly  at  from  $2.50  up.  At  that  time,  in  1850,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  Mexican  war  scrip  floating  that  could  be  Iwught  for  from  40  to 
50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  with  that  Government  lands  could  be l)Ought,  and  were 
bought.  Mr.  John  M.  Douglas — not  Stephen  A. — told  ine  thai  just  before  the  Illinois 
Central  charter  was  granted  he  bought  3  sections  of  land  up  m  the  northern  part  of 
the  State — and  it  is  very  fine  land,  I  know  it — at  Wadhams  Station — ^just  m  that  way. 
It  cost  him  50  cents  an  acre  in  cash.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Galena  at  that  time,  and 
is  dead  now.     He  was  a  very  accurate  and  truthful  man. 

Q.  Have  you  disposed  of  all  that  land  grant?— A.  We  have  sold  all  we  can  sell. 
There  are  some  remnants.  The  total  sales  to  Junie  30, 1898,  of  donated  lands  aj^gre- 
gated  2,540,468.89  acres,  leaving  unsold  at  that  time  53,645.99  acres.  The  whole  area 
of  donated  lands  amounted  to  2,594,114.88  acres. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Reverting  to  your  argument,  you  say  that  in  the  year 
1894  the  men  who  lost  employment  on  the  Mississippi  Valley  railroads  were  nearly 
1  in  every  7,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it  was  1  in  14.  Why  wafe  that? — A.  l 
can  not  say  exactlv  why,  but  the  burden  seemed  to  rest  there,  and  particularly  in 
those  two  groups,  fll  and  VI.  The  figures  referred  to  in  the  text  seem  to  show  it. 
1  suppose  that  constant  reduction  in  rates  had  something  to  do  witli  it,  tnit  I  would 
not  like  to  swear  that  it  was  the  only  thing.  Business  was  Iwid  all  through  that 
country.  We  had  been  going  ahead  very  rapidly,  but  we  had  a  (heck  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  we  also  had  at  the  South  a  very  serious  check  with  the  sren- 
eral  stoppajiije  of  business;  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  came  along  a1>out  that 
time,  a  very  serious  fall.  It  is  hard  to  say  precisely  what  brought  that  at)out.  The 
fact  is  there,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  lowness  of  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  Groups 
III  and  VI  struck  me  with  force  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
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sioners;  but  I  would  not  like  to  swear  that  that  produced  the  discharge  of  those  men; 
that  would  be  going  a  little  too  far. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  judgment  is  there  not  some  connection  between  that  condition 
and  the  discharge  of  the  men? — A.  I  think  there  is,  undoubtedly.  We  had  been 
doing  business  at  a  loss,  and  when  the  railroads  came  to  a  realizing  sense  of  it  they 
simply  discharged  their  men. 

Q.  From  your  statement  and  showing,  the  roads  running  down  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  say  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  ousht  to  be  able  to  haul 
freight  at  a  less  cost  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  roads  crossing  tne  Allegheny  and  Blue 
Ridge  mountains? — A.  Give  us  the  volume  and  we  will  do  it. 

Q.  And  I  infer  from  your  argument  that  you  think  that  New  Orleans  ought  to  be 
a  point  of  much  greater  exportation  than  it  is.  In  your  judgment  does  not  the  fact 
that  New  Orleans  is  20  days  distant  from  Liverpool,  and  even  a  longer  distance  from 
continental  ports,  while  New  York  is  only  about  an  average  of  8  or  9  for  freight 
steamers,  would  not  that  have  some  qualifying  effect  on  that  matter? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  on  the  freights  made.  As  I  understand,  the  time  for  freight,  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  is  10  days;  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool,  16  to  17;  I  think  that  is 
about  the  difference.  That  is  more  than  the  ratio  of  distances,  but  the  New  York 
ships  would  average  better  time;  faster  ships,  perhaps.  But  that  all  goes  into  the 
(question  of  rates.  1  do  not  think  the  time  would  control  on  exports  when  you  con- 
sider what  the  exports  are.  They  are  cotton  and  products  of  cotton;  they  are  ^rain 
and  the  products  of  grain;  beef  and  the  products  of  oeef,  including  meats  of  all  kinds; 
those  are  the  great  things — and  lumber.  Now,  those  things  are  not  needed  with 
great  expedition,  but  dry  goods  are,  and  especially  silk  goods,  and  things  that  have 
to  meet  the  fashion.  Answering  your  question,  I  would  say,  on  imports,  yes;  exports, 
no.  The  ocean  rates  from  New  Orleans  are  higher  than  from  New  York.  Tnat  is 
the  advantage  New  York  has.  New  Orleans  rates  are  higher.  It  is  a  longer  journey; 
a  journey,  I  should  say,  50  per  cent  greater.  On  the  other  hand  you  keep  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  away  from  Newfoundland.  In  the  case  of  New  Orleans  the  great  circle 
from  the  point  of  Florida  does  not  carry  you  so  far  north  as  the  great  circle  from 
New  York  would. 

Q.  The  same  could  be  said  of  Galveston  also? — A.  It  would  apply  generally.  I 
tried  to  make  my  remarks  apply  to  Gulf  ports  generally,  although,  of  course,  the 
specified  points  I  had  to  name  and  the  statistics  I  nad  to  give  relate  to  New  Orleans. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  others. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  feet  that  your  export  rates  from  Chicago  via  New  Orleans  to  Europe 
regulate  the  export  rates  via  New  York  to  Euro j)e? — A.  No;  just  the  contrary.  They 
make  the  rates.    New  York  has  the  good  will  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  question  of  return  cargoes  entered  into  that  mat- 
ter with  you;  return  cargoes  to  New  Orleans,  character  of  cargo,  ete.? — A.  It  is  very 
light;  yes.  The  imports  via  New  Orleans  are  very  light.  Our  north-bound  freight, 
however,  is  not  light  by  any  means.  We  have  bananas  to  carry  North;  we  have 
sugar  to  carry  North;  and  after  we  get  a  little  way  from  New  Orleans  into  the  long- 
leaf  pine  country  we  have  lumber  to  carry  North;  and  we  also  have  cypress  lumber, 
and  the  deciduous  lumber,  oak  and  ash,  from  all  that  territory;  so  that  our  north- 
bound business  and  our  south-bound  business  at  times  come  very  even.  In  the  year 
1898  it  did  not  vary  1  per  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  carry  a  great  deal  of  cotton  also? — A.  Well,  not 
much  North;  but  cotton  preponderates  Soutn.  New  Orleans  is  the  great  market. 
We  carried  into  New  Orleans  last  year  upward  of  a  million  bales  of  cotton.  That  is 
about  one-tenth  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  Until  manufacturing  occurs  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
do  you  expect  much  of  a  return  cargo  to  be  shipped  there,  so  as  to  make  New  Orleans 
a  great  depot? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  expecting  it  so  long.  "Hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick.'*  New  Orleans  used  to  market  everything  imported  into  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  In  1852  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  begun  to  be  built,  and  its 
building  was  completed  with  English  rails  brought  to  New  Orleans  and  carried  up  the 
Mississippi  River.    The  other  roads  in  Illinois  at  that  time  were  built  in  that  way. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  time  when  the  rivers  there — the  Ohio  and  Mississippi — con- 
trolled nearly  all  the  carrying  trade  of  that  whole  section?— A.  Now,  why  should  not 
the  railroads  of  that  section  control  the  carrying  trade  of  that  section? 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  the  manufacturing  line  is  North?— A.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking  on 
import  goods  now.  On  the  goods  we  are  importing,  why  should  they  not  come  in 
that  way? 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  you  have  a  great  open  market  right  up  in  Chicago  there  that 
sets  you  right  out  in  immediate  contact  with  New  York,  and  because  you  need  to  be  in 
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contact  with  the  money  market,  too — ^the  Wall  street  exchange? — A.  I  will  agree  with 
you;  but  in  the  coffee  business — that  is  the  natural  way  to  bring  it  in  here.  Why 
should  coffee,  for  instance,  come  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Baltimore  and  come  into  Chicago 
and  then  drift  down  into  the  Mississippi  Valley?  Why  should  it  not  come  to  New 
Orleans?    Why  should  it  not  come  from  La  Guayra  and  Mexico? 

Q.  While  the  baiige  system  was  in  existence  on  the  Mississippi  River  what  effect 
did  it  have  on  the  rates? — A.  It  is  still  in  existence;  but  it  is  not  the  factor  it  was. 
They  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  grain  and  heavy  freights,  but  our  rates  have  got  so 
low  that,  including  the  two  elements  of  marine  insurance  and  our  better  delivery  at 
the  point  of  destination,  being  able  tn  switch  all  around  towns,  our  rates  are  as  low  as 
theirs  for  practical  purposes.  The  barge  line  has  not  been  the  factor  it  used  to  be  in 
our  business.  I  can  give  you  a  very  good  illustration  of  that  in  regard  to  another 
business — cotton.  It  used  to  be  earned  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  in  steamlx>ats 
in  large  quantities — upward  of  a  hundred  thousand  bales  a  year.  I  watched  for  3 
years  the  shipments  from  Memphis  by  boat  to  New  Orleans,  and  they  did  not  carry 
1  bale  in  3  successive  years.  The  railroad  rates  had  got  so  low,  including  marine 
insurance  and  the  delivery,  that  we  could  take  cotton  from  Memphis  and  contract  to 
put  it  alongside  a  ship  on  a  day  certain,  whereas  a  steamboat  could  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  difference  between  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  Galv^ton 
and  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  do 
not  follow  the  rates.  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  that  business.  I  know  there  is 
that  competition  every  day  in  the  year.  We  are  interested  in  the  Kansas  City  situa- 
tion in  another  way.  The  Memphis,  Kansas  City  and  Birmingham  road  brings  us 
considerable  freight  at  Memphis. 

A  question  by  Professor  Johnson  led  up  to  a  matter  on  which  I  wrote  something. 
It  was  on  that  question  of  capitalization,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  after  I  h^ 
prepared  the  paper  already  read  to  you.   The  facts  are  interesting,  1 1  hink.   (Reading. ) 

'*As  to  capitalization:  The  statement  that  the  railways  of  the  United  States  are 
overcapitalized  has  been  so  often  reiterated  as  to  be  ^uite  generally  believed. 

**Wnile  I  know  not  only  that  there  is  no  water  m  the  securities  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  but  that  their  sum  total  does  not  represent  by  millions 
of  dollars  the  cash  actually  spent  on  the  property,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  statements,  taken,  with  respect  to  tne  railroads  of  the  United  Staties, 
from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  with  respect 
to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  returns  of  the 
British  board  of  trade. 

"The  statements  contrast  the  situation  in  1890 — the  first  year  for  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  published  statistical  reports— with  the  vear  1898. 

"It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that,  while  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  18.06  per  cent,  their  capitalization,  including  both  bonds 
and  stock,  has  increased  only  14.64  per  cent;  and  tnat  the  increase  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion per  mile  of  railroad  is  $3,  a  sum  too  small  to  be  expressed  in  percentages,  less 
than  one-half  of  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 

"Also  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  have  increased 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  miles  operated,  viz,  18.58  per  cent,  while  their 
gross  receipts  per  mile  have  increasd  $30,  or  less  than  one-half  {f^j^)  of  1  per  cent. 
This  in  a  country  which  has  developed  enormously  in  the  meanwhile,  and  whose  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  1,250,000  per  annum. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  time  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of 
miles  operated  increased  7.9  per  cent,  the  capital  increased  26.41  per  cent,  the  capital 
per  mile  operated  increased  17.15  per  cent,  gross  receipts  increased  in  amount  20.39 
per  cent,  and  per  mile  operated,  11.57  per  cent. 

"While  it  is  true  that^  as  a  whole,  the  English  railways  are  better  built  than  ours, 
there  are  many  points  in  which  ours  excel  them,  and  there  are  also  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  which  are  well  and  permanently  constructed. 

"The  capitalization,  including  bonds  and  stocks,  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  is  $60,343  per  mile;  that  of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain,  £52,379  per  mile, 
which,  at  $5  to  the  pound,  equals  $261,895. 

"The  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  per  mile 
in  9  years  has  been,  as  above  stated,  $3. 

**The  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  British  railways  per  mile  during  the  same 
9  years  has  been  £7,669,  or,  at  $5  to  the  pound,  $38,345. 

"The  figures  are  given  as  reported,  without  accepting  responsibility  for  their 
accuracy.*' 
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Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
[Stated  ill  dollars,  £1  being  taken  as  worth  tS.] 


Miles  operated 

Capital  paid  up 

Capital  paid  up  per  mile  operated 

QroiH  receipts 

Oroes  receipts  per  ml  le 


Year  ended  December  31- 


1890. 


20,073 


14,487,360,130 

228,  &50 

399,743.510 

19, 915 


1898. 


21,669 


15.672.842,310 

261.895 

481,202.605 

22,220 


Increase  in  9  years. 


Amount. 


1,586 


91,184,982,180 

38,345 

81.518.995 

2,305 


Per  cent. 


7.90 


26.41 
17.15 
20.39 
11.57 


Railways  in  the  United  Stales. 


Miles  operated 

Capitalization  

Capitalization  per  mile 

Gross  receipts 

Gross  receipts  per  mile. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1890. 


156,404 


99.437,843,420 

60.340 

1,051.877,632 

6.725 


1896. 


184,648 


910.818,554.031 
60,343 
1,247,325,621 
6,755 


Increase  in  9  years. 


Amount.        Per  cent. 

28,244 

18.06 

91,381,210.611 

3 

195.447,989 

SO 


14.64 

1.00 

18.58 

.45 


1  Less  than  one-half  of  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 

I  think  there  are  some  inaccuracies  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
fijnires,  and  I  have  had  a  f;ood  deal  of  correspondence  with  them  about  that.  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  that  difference  within  the  last  10  years.  What  may 
have  hap[)ene<l  40  or  50  years  ago  I  do  not  know,  but  in  the  last  10  years  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  have  j?one  through  a  process  of  undercapitalization,  not  onlv  as 
to  the  amount,  but  as  to  the  rate  of  interest.  In  all  the  recent  reorganizations  the  7 
|>er  cent  bonds  which  the  bondholder  had  a  ri^ht  to  exact  under  his  contract  have 
l>een  put  in  at  3  J  and  at  4  or  3,  or  whatever  the  rate  may  be.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  undercapitalization  in  the  last  10  years  out  of  that.  1  can  point  out  6 
miles  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  on  which  we  have  spent  16,000,000  in  the  last 
10  years  and  not  $1  of  capital  has  been  issued  for  it.  We  may  have  borrowed  a  few 
dollars  of  money,  but  I  mean  no  stock  has  been  issued  for  it;  and  that  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  do  you  railway  men  ever  take  into 
account  the  amount  of  local  stock  and  of  common  stock  that  by  reoivanization  is 
entirel)^  wiped  out  and  does  not  appear  on  a  single  figure  to-dav?  For  instance, 
township  stock,  county,  State,  or  city  stock  and  private  individuaf  stock,  taken  up 
in  these  reorganizations,  has  been  entirely  wiped  out  of  existence  and  never  shows 
in  any  figures  whatever  on  the  record.  Are  there  not  millions  involved  in  that 
way  that  never  show  up? — A.  I  had  a  personal  experience  on  that  line.  In  1877 
I  came  l)ack  into  the  Illinois  Central  service.  I  had  been  out  for  a  while,  and  thea 
came  l^ack,  as  secretary  of  a  reorganization  committee  for  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson 
and  Great  Northern  and  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  leading  from  Cairo  to 
New  Orleans,  567  miles.  Those  2  concerns  had  a  capitalization,  as  shown  by  their 
reports,  of  about  $50,000,000.  They  were  bankrupt;  they  were  physical  wrecks; 
and  we  went  to  work  and  in  5  years  thoroughly  rebuilt  them.  We  reiaid  every  bar 
of  iron  with  new  steel  rails;  we  rebuilt  all  their  engines  and  all  their  cars  and  added 
to  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  we  turned  them  over  with  a  capitalization  of 
$28,000,000,  and  it  went  on  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  that  ngure,  having 
in  the  meanwhile  spent  the  earnings  of  5  years,  and  that  was  all  the  money  we  could 
scrape  together.  The  difference  between  the  $50,000,000  and  $28,000,000  was  not 
what  I  spoke  al)out  earlier  as  being  at  least  $20,000,000  in  the  Illinois  Central  property 
which  is  not  shown  by  capitalization  there.  I  mean  real  property— real  money 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  corporation.  I  should  say  there  must  be  something 
like  $20,000,000  of  it.  I  would  not  like  to  swear  to  the  figures,  but  it  is  many  mil- 
lions— 1  would  certainly  swear  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  fixed  any  limit  to  your  capitalization? — A.  No; 
there  is  no  limit;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  be  issued  by  our 
board  of  directors. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  been  able  to  pay  dividends  in  these  depi  _ 
ing  years? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  always  paid  dividends.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
has  always  paid  a  Bimonthly,  semiannual  dividend.  We  have  paid  in  recent  years  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  any  of  this  shrinka^  to  which  you  referred  traceable  to 
the  increased  value  in  money? — A.  No;  the  loss  m  those  Southern  railroads  was  due 
to  two  facte — the  war  and  the  reconstruction  period.  During  the  war  the  rail- 
roads were  destroved.  I  had  in  my  possession — I  suppose  I  have  still — 2  receipts 
given,  1  by  a  Federal  oflScer  and  1  by  a  Confederate  officer,  for  the  destruction  of  a 
bridge  across  Yalabusha  River,  near  Grenada,  Miss.  It  was  in  Forrest's  country, 
where  General  Forrest  was  cavorting  around  there  back  of  Memphis  in  north  Missiis- 
sippi.  I  merely  mention  that*  as  snowing  what  went  on.  Bridges  were  destroyed 
over  and  over  again  during  the  war.  And  then  came  the  period  of  national  politica.1 
reconstruction  and  the  period  also  of  the  reconstruction  of  these  railroads;  and  there 
were  carpetbaggers  in  both;  there  was  rascality  in  the  railroads. 

Q.  I  suppose  some  of  the  earlier  capitalizations  of  your  various  roads  were  on  the 
greenback  oasis,  and  when  we  got  to  tne  ^old  standard  of  course  there  was  a  shrink- 
age?— A.  Well,  of  course,  there  was  a  shnnkage;  and  as  a  result  of  that  panic  of  1873 
the  Illinois  Central,  which  had  been  paying  8  to  10  per  cent,  had  shrunk;  they  got 
down  in  1877  to  paying  4  per  cent.  But  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  shrinkage 
in  the  capitalization;  it  was  in  the  earning  power. 

Q.  More  millions  of  stock  on  a  greenback:  basis  would  have  to  be  issued  than  on 
the  gold  iMUiis,  of  course,  at  a  gold  premium? — A.  Some  of  our  stock  was  issued  dur- 
ing uie  war.  * 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inouire  if  there  has  been  a  laive  natural  increase  in  the  value  of 
your  locations,  especially  in  cities? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  in  Chicago,  very 
large;  and  elsewhere,  but  chiefly  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Is  that  fully  covered  by  your  present  capitalization? — A.  No;  our  land  in  Chi- 
cago, as  far  as  capitalized  at  all,  stands  on  our  books  at  just  what  it  cost  40  or  50 
years  ago.    That  has  never  been  marked  up.    Those  thin^  have  stood. 

Q.  Your  position,  then,  and  your  opportunity  to  do  business,  the  value  of  which  is 
constantly  increasing,  would  bear  in  your  judgment  a  much  lar^r  capital  than  is 
shown  in  the  amount  issued? — A.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago  had  an  estimate 
made  by  experts  within  2  or  3  years — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Mayor  Swift,  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  present  mayor — of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
on  our  first  mile,  and  he  brought  in  figures  of  about  134,500,000.  I  should  say  that 
that  property  probably  stands  on  the  company's  books  at  $200,000.  I  do  not  know 
the  figures.  Now,  that  is  the  same  unearned  increment  that  any  other  owner  of  real 
property  would  have  had  if  he  bought  it  When  this  company  was  oi^ganized  with 
117,000,000  of  paid-in  capital,  the  directors  themselves  paid  in  $2.50  per  share,  and 
made  themselves  personally  liable  for  $97.50,  and  they  were  the  first  men  in  New  York 
at  that  time.  They  were  men  like  William  H .  Aspinwall  and  Jonathan  Sturges,  Geoi^ge 
Griswold  and  Ludlow — I  can  give  you  the  names  of  all  of  them — merchants  in  good 
standing.  They  believed  that  the  sale  of  the  land  would  build  the  railroad,  and 
therefore  were  willing  to  make  themselves  personally  liable.  Then  came  the  panic 
of  1857  and  these  gentlemen,  after  indorsing  the  company's  paper  very  largely,  had 
great  trouble  to  pull  through,  and  they  assessed  themselves  on  that  stock  first  $20 
and  then  $10  more  and  then  $10  more  until  every  last  dollar  was  paid  in  on  that 
$17,000,000  of  stock.  Now,  suppose  those  gentlemen,  intelligent  men,  men  of  affairs, 
had  gone  into  the  city  of  Chicago  and  taken  their  $17,000,000  and  bought  corner  lots 
and  let  somebodv  else  build  this  fool  railroad.  It  nearly  broke  them;  it  did  break 
some  of  them.  iThey  had  the  money  to  do  it,  and  they  had  the  credit,  and  they 
could  get  money  just  as  well  for  Chicago  real  estate  as  they  could  for  the  railroad. 

Q.  fBy  Professor  Johnson.)  There  is  a  question  connected  with  taxation  on  which 
I  thinlt  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  The  Illinois  Central  pays  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  a  tax  upon  its  receipts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  amount  is  fixed  by  the  State  constitution,  I  believe? — A.  Yes;  it  is  fixed 
in  the  charter,  and  then  the  constitution  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  altered. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  views  on  the  question  of  taxation,  as  to  the  best 
system,  and  as  to  the  working  of  the  various  systems? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  tax 
on  gross  receipts,  if  properly  regulated  as  to  per  cent,  would  be  the  fairest  tax.  Seven 
per  cent  is  undoubtedly  excessive. 

Q.  That  is,  on  gross  receipts  in  the  State  of  Illinois?— A.  Yes;  we  pay  7  per  cent, 
and  that  is  undoubtedly  excessive.  It  is  very  much  more  than  other  railroads  pay, 
and  it  is  more  than  the  business  will  bear.  That  was  accepted  by  my  predecessors, 
and  I  do  not  complain.  We  have  made  our  bargain  with  the  State  of  Illinois  and  we 
have  lived  up  to  it  and  we  shall;  but  that  wa,s  predicated  on  the  railroads  in  the  New 
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England  States  showing,  in  the  years  previous  to  1850,  that  they  could  be  operated 
for  Jess  than  50  percent  of  their  gross  receipts,  pa3anentof  taxes  and  everything  else. 

Our  people  thought,  and  it  is  in  writing  tnat  they  said  so,  that  the  railroads  in  Illi- 
nois, on  those  flat  prairies,  with  coal  abundant  under  the  soil,  could  be  operated  for 
less.  Now,  if  we  got  55  per  cent  of  our  eross  receipts,  after  paying  operating  ex  j)enses, 
you  know,  if  we  had  that  left,  we  could  afford  to  pay  the  State  7  per  cent;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  only  less  than  30;  our  operating  expenses  run  ujp  to  about  70 
per  cent.  Last  year,  including  taxes,  it  came  to  69.580  per  cent — operatmg  expenses, 
very  nearly  70  per  cent,  leaving  30.420  per  cent  as  net.  Now  I  have  deducted  there 
all  taxes,  taking  the  whole  railroad  as  a  system.  To  take  from  a  business  which  it 
costs  62  J  per  cent  to  operate  7  per  cent  out  of  the  37i  left  is  too  large  a  proportion  for 
a  tax.  We  should  get  to  some  figures  such  as  they  have  up  in  Wisconsm,  2i  to  4, 
varying  with  the  different  classes  of  railroads.  My  reason  for  believing  that  a  tax  on 
gross  receipts  is  a  fair  thing  is  that  it  is  a  tax  on  the  money  which  the  railroads  take 
from  the  people  for  transportation  in  a  quasi  public  service.  Now,  it  is  not  unfair  to 
the  railroads,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  as  they  take, 
just  as  I  might  be  taxed  on  my  income.  There  is  nothing  unfair  in  that.  Nobody 
pretended  that  there  was  anything  unfair  in  an  income  tax  properly  adjusted. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  How  many  employees  have  you  in  connection  with 
your  system? — A.  The  2  railroads,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yassoo  and  Mississippi 
Vallev,  have  28,750. 

Q.  lias  your  system  any  objection  to  employing  men  who  belong  to  labor  organiza- 
tions?— A.  No;  we  employ  them  r^ardless  of  what  they  do  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  the  men  providing  for  them  in  r*ase  of  sickness 
or  injury? — A.  We  have  on  one  division;  on  the  Louisville  division.  We  have  a 
hospitalfund  there.  There  is  a  small  contribution  by  the  men  from  their  wages  and 
the  company  contributes  a  house  and  the  land.  The  details  of  that  I  am  not  very 
conversant  with — whether  we  make  a  monthly  addition  to  it  or  not. 

Q.  The  money  for  running  it  comes  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  men? — A.  A  part  of 
it  does,  I  know.  The  company  furnishes  them  with  a  very  nice  house  and  a  piece 
of  land  and  all  the  transportation  for  the  hospital,  etc.,  of  course;  but  whether  we 
make  a  payment  of  money  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  It  compulsory  on  the  men  to  subscribe  to  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  is  it  just  a  matter  of  their  own? — A.  They  all  do  it,  though.  They  see  the 
advantage  of  that.  It  is  in  a  country  where  hospitals  are  not  as  close  together  as 
they  would  be  here — western  Kentucky  and  along  the  Ohio  River. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  for  train  handymen  who  are  connected  with  the 
running  of  trains?  Do  most  locomotive  engineers  and  train  hands  work  by  the 
mile? — A.  Yes;  and  we  watch  those  men  very  carefully.  The  master  mechanic 
watches  that:  looks  his  men  over  to  see  that  a  man  can  not  go  out  unless  he  has  had 
his  sleep,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  regarding  intoxication  of  employees? — A.  Yes;  especially 
the  men  on  the  trains. 

Q.  I  assume  that  that  is  rigidly  enforced? — A.  Yes;  that  is  enforced. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  the  Illinois  Central  complied  with  the  law  requiring  auto- 
matic couplers  and  air  brakes  to  be  put  upon  freight  cars?— A.  I  can  give  you  that 
information  down  to  the  30th  of  June.  It  is  in  Mr.  Harahan's  report.  On  the  30th  of 
June  we  had  95.39  per  cent  of  our  freight  equipment  equipped  with  automatic  coup- 
lers and  we  had  38.83  per  cent  of  our  freight  equipment  equipped  with  air  brakes. 
Of  course  all  the  passenger  equipment  is  equipped  with  both.  We  will  conform 
with  the  law  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  system  of  ticket  brokerage  as  it  is 
practiced  in  this  country  to-day? — A.  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  any  complaint,  if 
you  ask  me  the  question. 

Q.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make? — A.  Yes;  the  thing  is  wrong,  because  the 
companies  are  not  free  merchants.  They  can  not  sell  above  their  advertised  rates, 
and  under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  protected  against 
such  sale  by  others  below  our  rates.  While  I  know  that  other  railroad  men  will  not 
agree  with  me — I  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  agree  with  me — I  have  always  thought 
that  that  thing  could  be  cured  by  a  very  simple  statute,  which  would  reauire  every 
ticket  to  be  stamped  with  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  and  to  be  redeemaole  by  the 
company  issuing  it  within  30  days,  if  presented,  in  proportion  to  the  part  used  on 
any  coupon;  not  on  any  piece  of  a  ticket  or  on  a  piece  of  a  coupon.  A  piece  of  a 
ticket  would  be  cutting  it  up  a  little  too  small.  But  if  there  is  a  ticket  sold  from 
Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  to  Albany,  by  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  over  the  New  York  Ceoitral  Railroad  to  Buffalo,  and  over  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad  to  Chicago,  and  so  on  across  the  continent,  and  a  man  does  not  use  one  of 
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those  coupons,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  money  back;  and  if  the  price  of  the 
whole  ticket  is  stamped  on  there,  printed  on  there  in  plain  figures,  there  will  be  no 
quarrel  as  to  what  the  proportion  is,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  for  the  life  of  the 
ticket  broker  except  forgery.  He  would  be  out  of  any  honest  business  that  he  has. 
I  admit  that  they  have  some  honest  business;  but  there  would  be  no  reason  for  their 
existence  except  some  of  the  things  that  they  are  accused  of  doing — altering  the  dates 
and  places.  But  1  do  not  believe  the  other  railroad  men  would  a^ree  with  me  in 
that.  I  proposed  it  years  ago.  I  think  that  such  legislation  would  kill  the  ticket 
broker  so  that  you  would  never  hear  of  him  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  the  proportion  of  business  which  the  ticket  broker 
does  on  unused  portions  of  tickets  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  business  that  is 
turned  over  to  him  by  the  railroads  themselves? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
frankly.  I  imagine  that  there  are  some  of  the  weak  roads  that  do  that  business.  I 
know  that  it  is  in  evidence  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  reported  in 
their  first  big  investigation  in  Chicago  8  or  10  years  ago,  that  they  found  the  tickets 
of  every  railroad  except  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  scalpers'  offices.  I  have  had  no 
dealings  with  them,  and  I  do  not  think  our  people  have.  I  think  you  are  right 
about  that — that  there  is  some  of  that  business  gomg  on  at  times.  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  just  at  this  moment. 

Q.  The  statement  you  just  made  in  regard  to  the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  seem  to  bear  that  out. — A.  This  is  10  years  ago — 1888,  I 
think  it  was — one  of  their  first  investigations. 

Q.  Can  not  the  railroads  correct  this  evil  themselves  without  going  to  Congress  for 
it? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  prevent  any  other  railroad  company  which  has  a 
line  to  points  which  we  reach  selling  that  ticKet  at  any  price  they  please  through  a 
broker  as  long  as  a  broker  exists. 

Q.  Then  part  of  your  object  in  going  to  Congress  will  be  to  control  the  action  of 
those  other  railroad,s  as  much  as  that  of  these  scalpers?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  There  is  a  feature  of  discrimination  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  ticket  brokerage  business,  is  there  not,  as  where  a  man  gets  a  ticket 
to  travel  over  a  certain  distance  at  a  less  rate  than  the  advertised  rate  which  the 
public  is  generally  called  on  to  pay?— A.  You  mean  that  the  railroad  company  sells 
a  ticket  to  the  broker  and  pays  nim  a  commission  for  the  sale  out  of  which  he  scalps 
the  rate? 

Q.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any  details  of  that  kind.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
this:  The  principle  on  which  this  business  is  done  is  such  that  a  man  who  buys  a 
ticket  from  a  ticket  broker  gets  a  ticket,  say,  from  here  to  New  York,  at  a  less  rate 
than  he  will  be  able  to  get  a  ticket  from  the  railroad  company;  he  pays  less  for  it, 
less  than  the  published  rates,  and  it  is  therefore  an  infringement  of  tne  law,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  very  plain  and  flagrant.— A.  You  and  I  are  not  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing tickets  at 
law  does  not 
it  to  you  for 

Q.  As  an  officer  of  the  company,  yes. — A.  Undoubtedly;  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  statute. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  giving  of  passes  by  railroads  to  individuals, 
discriminating  against  other  individuals? — A.  I  think  the  evil  in  that  is  largely  due 
to  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  After  carefully  drafting 
a  bill  prohibiting  disctrimination  they  provide  in  this  way  (reading) : 

**  Sec.  22.  That  nothing  in  thisactshall  prevent  the  carnage,  storage,  or  handling  of 
property  free  or  at  reduced  rat-es  for  the  United  States,  or  municipal^vemments,  or 
for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from  fairs  and  expositions  for  exhibition  thereat,  or 
the  free  carriage  of  destitute  and  homeless  persons  transported  by  charitable  societies, 
and  the  necessary  agents  employed  in  such  transportation,  or  the  issuance  of  mileage, 
excursion,  or  commutation  passenger  tickets;  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  common  carrier  from  giving  reduced  rates  to  ministers  of  religion,  or 
to  municipal  governments  for  the  transporSition  of  indigent  persons,  or  to  inmates  of 
the  (2)  National  Homes  or  State  Homes  fordisabletl  volunteer  soldiers  and  of  soldiers* 
and  sailors'  orphan  homes,  including  those  about  to  enter  and  those  returning  home 
after  discharge,  under  arrangements  with  the  boards  of  managers  of  said  Homes. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  railroads  from  giving  free  carriage 
to  their  own  officers  and  employees,  or  to  prevent  the  principal  officers  of  any  rail- 
road company  or  cornpanies  from  exchanging  passes  or  tickets  with  other  railroad 
companies  for  their  officers  and  employees. 

Now,  there  are  20  lines,  half  a  j>age,  of  exceptions,  and  the  law  has  so  expressed 
them  that  you  can  not  see  the  limits  of  the  exceptions.  There  should  be  a  provision 
there  for  commutation  tickets  and  mileage  tickets,  and  then  strike  out  all  exceptions 
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looking  for  reduced  rates  for  charity,  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  for  muni- 
cipal governments,  and,  above  all,  for  other  railroad  men — strike  that  all  out;  and 
about  the  employees  of  the  company  itsel f .  Cut  out  all  these  exceptions  and  forbid  dis- 
crimination absolute! 3^.  Each  railroad  company  will  take  care  of  its  own  employees 
very  easily  by  increasing  their  pay  or  giving  them  an  allowance  for  traveling.  The 
root  of  the  evil  is  in  the  exchai^  of  passes.  If  vou  can  cut  that  out  you  have  done 
a  great  deal  toward  the  whole,  why  should  I,  wno  happen  to  belong  .to  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  be  called  upon  to  carry  a  Roman  Cathohc  or  a  Hebrew 
minister  free? 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  not  the  granting  of  passes  an  illegal  discrimination 
when  you  carry  a  man  across  the  boundary  of  a  State? — A.  I  would  rather  you 
would  Drove  it  by  some  other  witness,  gentlemen,  to  put  it  in  all  candor.   (Laughter.^ 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  regard  it  as  an  evil? — A.  Yes.  I  am  so  consti- 
tuted I  do  not  believe  in  giving  something  for  nothing  under  any  circumstances.  I 
think  the  evil  of  the  pass  situation  is,  seriously,  this:  It  is  the  only  way  of  getting 
value  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  railroad  company  without  leaving  a  voucner.  There 
is  no  other  way  known  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  not  the  railroad  companies  give  these  passes  for 
value  to  DC  received? — A.  Some  of  them,  but  the  particular  value  received  is  not  of 
record. 

Q.  It  is  not  of  record,  but  is  it  not  in  the  form  of  favors  of  various  kinds? — ^A.  I  am 
giving  passes  now  to  persons  that  are  servingthe  company  well,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  it.  I  can  defend  hundreds  of  passes.  There  are  reasons;  but  the  same  thing 
would  enable  me  to  go  right  to  the  treasury  of  the  company  and  put  in  a  voucher 
and  give  these  men,  say,  $100,  just  exactly  the  same,  if  it  is  defensible  for  value 
received,  it  can  be  paid  by  money. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  do  you  say  about  these  passes  given  to  members 
of  the  legislature  and  members  of  Congress  and  Senator^ — A.  I  think  the  whole 
thing  should  be  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tnere  is  value  received  in  this  case? — A.  I  have  been  told  there  is 
at  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  value  received 
from  tne  ministers  by  issuing  them  passed — A.  Hereaftert 

Q.  No,  now. — A.  I  do  not  know.  Yes;  there  is  something  in  that  if  you  consider 
the  corporation  as  a  moral  beinff,  which  it  is  not.  If  you  consider  it  simply  as  what 
it  is — ^a  corporation  for  gain — I  do  not  see  why  the  clergyman  should  be  helped  in 
his  business  any  more  than  a  shoemaker  should  be  in  his.  They  are  both  doing 
good  and  perhaps  the  shoemaker  is  doing  the  most  good. 

Q.  The  ministers  come  up  almost  unanimously  and  denounce  to  Congress  the 
immoral  practices  of  discrimination. — ^A.  I  am  glad  to  see  they  are  after  it.  It  is 
their  business  to  denounce  immoral  practices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  the  corporation  is  on  the  line  of  a  moral  beine,  what 
do  you  say  of  a  community  that  leaves  church  property  untaxed? — A.  I  would  tax  it. 

Q.  Has  that  the  character  of  a  moral  being? — A.  I  would  advocate  taxing  it.  I  do 
not  see  whv  Congress,  in  legislating  on  this  subject,  should  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
manager  oi  a  railroad  who  l^longs  to  some  particular  church  to  make  this  discrimina- 
tion. I  try  to  be  honest  in  what  I  do,  but  belonging  to  one  denomination  I  can  see 
the  demands  of  that  denomination  more  clearly  than  I  can  any  other.  I  am 
naturally  so  constituted.  So  far  as  the  issuance  of  free  transportation  passes  through 
my  hands  personally,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  would 
probably  have  someone  whom  I  know  who  could  come  to  me,  wnile  a  clergyman  o^ 
the  Methodist  Church,  for  instance,  mi^ht  not  have  a  way  of  approaching  me.  If 
the  other  men  who  grant  passes  are  in  like  case,  why  not  strike  it  out  absolutely  and 
stop  it?  Why  should  not  the  law  say  there  shall  be  no  discrimination?  Then  I  see  no 
Ux)pho]e8,  rat  holes,  and  no  leaks.  It  is  pretty  high  ground  to  take  and  I  know  most 
railroad  men  will  not  agree  with  me.    I  doubt  if  any  of  them  will. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  pass  system  were  abolished  there  would  be  any  decrease  of 
rate  to  the  paying  passengers? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  enough  to  affect 
the  passenger  eammgs.  All  my  railroad  friends  say,  *'Fish,  what  are  you  fighting 
for?  The  thing  does  not  amount  to  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  stop  it."  I 
do  not  think  it  affects  the  revenue  to  any> considerable  extent.  The  people  simply 
would  not  travel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Congressmen  and  legislators  would  travel,  would  they  not? 
A.  Members  of  Congress  would  travel,  yes;  but  they  are  not  many;  400  perhaps. 

Q.  State  legislatures  in  every  State? — A.  Yes;  but  they  would  not  eo  home  on  Fri- 
day; they  would  go  up  and  sit  6  days  in  the  week  and  stay  a  fortnight  and  get  their 
mileage  and  adjourn. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  jadement  in  regard  to  discriminationfi  as 
practiced  tonday  compared  with  those  practiced  a  year  ago  or  two  years  a^? — A.  I 
think  the  situation  is  good  to-day.  Rates  are  fairly  well  maintained  generally  over 
the  United  States  to-day;  better  than  theY  have  been. 

Q.  What  do  you  ascnbe  that  to? — A.  The  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  railroad  people  have  had  a  verv  good  effect.  Then  the 
abundant  crops  and  the  immense  amount  of  tonnage  freight  has  had  another,  and  the 
getting  of  certain  railroads  into  fewer  hands  has  had  an  effect — consolidation. 

Q.  You  think  consolidation  has  a  tendency  to  affect  competition? — ^A.  It  checks 
the  destructive  kind  of  competition. 

Q.  Competition  is  reidly  toe  cause  of  discrimination? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing else  that  could  cause  it. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  comi>etition  there  would  be  no  reason  for  discrimination,  would 
there? — A.  No  more  than  in  the  sale  of  any  other  commodity. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  method  of  discrimination  now  in  existence  that  you 
know,  if  you  know  of  any,  whereby  certain  individuals  get  a  benefit  out  of  railroad 
transportation  which  others  do  not? — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  in  that  part  of 
the  business  to  any  extent,  but  it  is  the  little  things  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  talked  about  so  much,  the  underbilling  and  underweighing,  any 
kind  of  rebates,  contracts,  and  everything  else;  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  any  one  worse 
than  the  others. 

Q.  They  are  not  practiced  as  much  now  as  they  were? — A.  No. 

Q.  One  system  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  by  several  witnesses  is 
where  mileage  is  paid  for  the  use  of  private  cars  owned  by  firms  or  individuals,  which 
is  a  considerable  amount  on  each  car.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  that 
question? — A.  Necessarily.  I  think  that  it  is  less  of  an  evil  than  it  was.  The  cost 
of  repairing  cars  as  they  become  laiger  and  heavier  and  more  complicated  in  their 
construction  increases.  By  holding  the  rate  of  mileaee  down  we  will  come  to  a  point 
where  there  is  no  particular  profit  to  the  owners  of  the  car;  where  the  mileage  will 
just  pay  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  car;  I  think  the  two  things  will  gradually  come 
together  on  that. 

Q.  Are  not  this  class  of  shippers  who  own  these  cars  sufficiently  powerful  to  compel 
the  railroads  to  give  them  the  rates  of  mileage  they  want? — A.  I  think  they  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  rate  rais^ again.  You  see,  the  railroads  are  get- 
ting much  more  powerful  in  the  sense  of  being  better  able  to  buy  equipment  of  tneir 
own.  The  day  when  the  railroad  went  to  the  shipper  to  borrow  equipment  is  past. 
As  a  rule,  the  railroads  do  not  invest  in  that  kind  of  car;  the  refri^rator  car,  for 
instance,  for  beef.  Of  course,  these  great  packers  do  own  refrigerator  cars  and  they 
refuse  to  ship  in  anythinj^  else,  and  that  is  where  they  have  it. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  say  to  the  railroad  shipping  it,  for  instance, 
if  you  do  not  give  us  this  mileage,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  get  from  you,  we  will 
ship  by  another  road? — A,  They  can  get  the  mileage  but  as  the  car  becomes  more 
expensive  I  do  not  think  they  will  find  it  easy  to  get  more  mileage.  Suppose  a 
refrigerator  car  costs  $800;  suppose  the  price  goes  up  to  $1,000 — 25  per  cent  increase; 
it  will  not  get  an  increased  mileage;  the  thin^  will  tend  to  close  itself  up  there. 

Q.  In  your  State  do  you  reco^ize  the  distmction  between  export  rates  and  what 
are  known  as  inland  rates? — A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  Shipping  down  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New  Orleans,  for  instance? — 
A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  to  do  it? — A.  Here  is  grain,  for  instance,  coming 
into  our  local  stations  in  luinois.  That  has  to  go  to  Liverpool  and  the  ocean  rate  is 
so  much.  Now,  we  must  either  let  that  business  go  entirely  or  make  a  lower  rate 
than  the  local  rate  on  grain.  We  have  done  it  over  and  over  again.  The  question  is 
up  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now,  and  it  has  been  for  months,  on 
that  sort  of  discrimination. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  business;  if  you  do  not  make  a  dis- 
crimination there  will  be  no  export  busings? — A.  Either  that  or  to  reduce  our  local 
rate  to  New  Orleans  to  a  point  at  which  it  would  not  p&y  us  to  haul  it.  Our  condi- 
tion is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  because  we  have  a  grain 
producing  country  all  along  our  road  more  or  less  until  you  get  close  to  New  Orleans 
and  we  have  no  large  consumption  of  grain  in  New  Orleans,  only  to  feed  that  quar- 
ter of  a  million  people;  no  flouring  industry,  especially;  no  manufacturing  into  crack- 
ers or  anything  of  that  sort;  no  glucose  fac^tory  or  things  of  that  kind  to  consume 
com,  and  our  local  shipment  is  small.  Our  rates  are  reasonable  in  there  and  our 
export  business  is  large  and  in  order  to  get  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  we  have,  at 
times,  to  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  local. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  if  you  were  prohibited  from  making  diecrimnai- 
tions  between  your  export  and  local  rates  you  would  not  have  that  export  business? — 
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A.  We  would  have  to  give  it  up  or  carry  our  local  way  down  below  the  cost  on  8o 
small  a  volume  as  the  local.  You  see  we  do  this  export  business  by  the  train  load 
and  deliver  it  into  our  elevators  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  goes  on  the  ship,  and  we  have 
these  cars  back  on  the  track  inside  of  a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  to 
handle  that  grain  through  a  house  in  sacks  or  something  of  that  kind,  we  hold  these 
cars  around  there  waiting  on  the  convenience  of  the  consignee  for  days  or  weeks. 

This  difference  between  export  rates  and  local  rates  arises  from  a  commercial 
necessity  which  is  imiversally  recognized.  The  same  is  true  in  all  business.  Every 
merchant  does  it.  Every  manufacturer  does  it.  He  keeps  the  foreign  markets  as  a 
place  on  which  to  throw  his  surplus  and  relieve  himself,  even  if  he  has  to  do  it  at  a 
loss.  In  Europe  and  especially  in  England  it  works  clearly  against  the  local  consumer, 
because  there  tne  freight  is  carried  from  one  border  of  the  country  clear  through  it  to 
the  other  and  out  of  the  other  side;  either  the  consignee  or  the  consignor,  both  of 
whom  are  foreign  to  that  country,  gains  the  whole  advantage.  With  us  the  case  is 
different  If  there  is  a  glut  due  to  overabundant  crops,  overproduction  in  some  point, 
we  will  say,  in  central  Illinois,  in  so  far  as  we  relieve  that  glut  by  making  a  low  rate 
on  export,  we  raise  the  price  on  the  farm  of  that  grain,  and  help  the  producer  to 
that  extent.    Moreover,  this  thing  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  United  States  are 

?oing  to  stay  in  competition  with  the  other  points  of  production  like  Argentina, 
ndia,  Japan,  Australia,  and  Asia.  If  we  are  to  be  cut  off  from  the  power  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  they  do,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  not  a  thins  the  rail- 
roads seek  or  want  to  do,  it  is  a  thing  they  must  do.  The  question  of  the  legality  of 
that  discrimination  is  before  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  and  has  been  for 
a  longtime. 

Q.  The  question  of  discrimination  between  flour  and  wheat  has  also,  I  believe, 
been  before  the  commission;  the  rates  from  Chicago  and  the  West  generally  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  applies  on  our  business,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  The  great  point  of  objection  to-day  agamst  railroads,  one  which  is  ui^ged  more 
thim  any  other,  is  that  of  discrimination;  and  the  railroad  people,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  are  inclined  to  think  that  is  correct,  and  that  that  accusation  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  made  against  them  if  they  had  a  rieht  to  deal  more  freely  with  each  other 
and  make  contracts  concerning  the  rates.  What  is  your  view  about  that? — A.  I  have 
never  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  pooling  bill,  out  I  believe  if  I  were  differently 
situated,  if  the  property  I  represent  was  differently  situated,  I  should  advocate  that 
as  ardently  as  the  others.  We  had  a  very  large  per  cent — 84  per  cent  of  local  traflSc — 
which  is  ours;  and  while  the  pool  would  affect  more  or  less  all  of  that,  we  have  got 
that,  which  we  live  on,  and  we  can  stand  it. 

Q.  It  is  yours? — A.  It  is  ours.  You  see  our  position  in  regard  to  the  grain  busi- 
ness is  that  there  is  brought  to  our  local  stations  somewhere  from  70,000,000  to 
90,000,000  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year,  one  time  and  another,  and  we  have  never 
exported  more  than  23,000,000.  Now,  that  local  business  we  will  haul  somewhere. 
We  may  haul  it  to  New  Orleans  for  export,  or  we  may  haul  it  to  other  lines  and 
give  to  Eastern  trunk  lines,  but  we  will  get  something  out  of  it  always. 

Q.  Eliminating  your  position  in  connection  with  a  road  that  is  not  harassed  much 
by  local  competition? — ^A.   (Interrupting.)  We  have  lots  of  competition. 

Q.  Well^  you  have  84  per  cent  of  your  business  pretty  secure,  you  say? — A.  No; 
I  say  that  is  our  business.  We  are  contented  with  it.  If  we  went  around  and  made 
80  per  cent  of  our  business  competitive,  we  might  have  four  or  five  times  as  much 
competitive  business  but  we  might  not  make  any  more  money.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
We  are  attending  to  our  own  Intimate  business  in  our  own  country,  and  getting  84 
per  cent  local  now.  I  saw  the  statement  of  one  road  that  ^ot  82  per  cent  competi- 
uve  through  and  18  local.  If  we  could  come  to  that  position  and  retain  the  84 
which  we  have  now,  we  would  have  that  much  in  addition  of  the  competitive  business. 
We  have  not  reached  out  for  that  business  and  do  not  want  to.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  profit  in  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree,  you  say,  with  the  sentiment  which  seems  to  be  quite  strong 
among  railroad  people  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  make 
pooling  contracts  wnich  would  be  valid? — A.  I  do;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
oe  a  panacea.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  give  them  the  right  to  contract.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  fair  of  Congress  to  deprive  them  of  that  right.  I  am  not  at  all  opposed 
to  the  pooling  bill,  but  I  believe  we  will  have  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  if  the  pooling 
bill  is  paEBed. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  On  this  question  of  local  and  through  rates,  your 
statement  is  very  strong.  I  should  like  for  our  information  to  know  what  you  con- 
sider local  and  what  through;  what  you  consider  the  basis  of  your  classification? — 
A.  I  telegraphed  for  that.  I  have  it  nere.  I  guessed  that  Question  would  come  up. 
(Reading:)  ''Business  moving  between  termi^  stations  oi  northern,  western,  and 
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southern  lines" — 1  will  explain  those  terms  later — "or  over  entire  line  is  con- 
sidered as  through.  Cincinnati  also  a  terminal  point.  Example:  Between  Chicago 
and  New  Orleans,  Cairo,  Dubuque,  Sioux  City,  East  St  Louis;  between  New  Orleans 
and  Memphis,  Louisville,  Cairo,  East  St  Louis;  between  Sioux  City  and  Dubuque, 
East  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  Memphis,  New  Orleans.  All  other  freight  considered  local." 
That  is  the  same  classification  which  prevailed  right  along.  I  said  I  would  define 
those  terms.  The  terminal  stations  of  the  northern  lines  are  Dubuque,  Chicago, 
Cairo — ^a  triangle;  of  southern  lines,  Cairo  and  New  Orleans,  with  Memphis,  Louis- 
ville, or  Cincinnati  on  the  flank. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallosy.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  Congress  requiring 
a  Government  inspector  to  visit  all  interstate  railroads  and  look  into  their  business, 
and  if  he  finds  anything  that  is  prohibited  by  the  interstate  commerce  law  make  it 
public,  make  complaint? — A.  I  do  not  believe  he  will  find  much. 

Q.  I  infer  from  that  you  do  not  approve  of  that  plan  of  railroad  restriction? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  minute  examination,  which  might  also  Yje 
called  espiona^,  on  a  lawful  business,  in  order  to  keep  men  who  are  CMldicted  to 
unlawful  practices  from  pursuing  them.  I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  fine  the  com- 
panies ana  enforce  that  law  and  put  somebody  in  the  penitentiary.  We  are  told  the 
mterstate  commerce  law  is  violated  continuously,  and  yet  in  ten  years  no  one  has 
been  punished  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Could  we  not  find  out  a  great  deal  more  if  we  had  such 
expert  examiner^ — A.  If  so,  why  does  not  somebody  do  it?  It  is  not  my  business 
to  go  around  and  do  it;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  courts  to  do  it.  It 
strikes  me  it  is  the  failure  of  the  person  who  is  hurt  to  make  the  complaint 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.j  These  people  complain  that  they  are  individuals  and 
that  thev  can  not  make  any  neadway  against  a  railroad,  and  I  think  the  facts  indicate 
the  truth  of  that  Where  a  case  of  unjust  discrimination  or  a  case  of  excessive  freight 
rate  is  charged  against  a  railroad,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  decide 
in  favor  of  uie  complainant,  but  it  would  be  years  before  the  matter  would  he  finally 
disposed  of,  by  ^ing  up  to  the  different  courts  on  appeal,  and  really  the  case  and 
evervthing  else  is  foigotten.  The  man  who  brought  the  original  suit  is  dead.  Now, 
for  that  reason,  by  reason  of  the  delay  and  the  alleged  injustice  which  arises  out  of 
that  delay,  it  has  been  thought  that  by  having  an  official  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
odl  attention  to  these  cases  and  make  complaint — not  necessarily  to  have  a  lawsuit, 
but  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tne  fact — ^that  it  would  be  an  amendment 
that  would  perhaps  be  very  beneficial  in  checking  such  things? — A.  The  idea  is  a  new 
one  to  me.     I  haa  not  thought  much  about  it;  but  I  think  it  would  be  futile. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  discover  anything  wrong? — A.  Well,  I 
do  not  mean  thereby  to  say  there  is  nothing  wrong,  but  I  do  not  see  now  an  officer 
of  that  kind  is  going  to  fijia  out  very  much,  not  enough  to  earn  his  salary. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  bank  examiners  are  able  to  find  out 
anything? — A.  The  worst  fraud  I  ever  knew  of  in  a  bank  (I  was  a  victim  of  it)  was 
where  the  bank  was  robbed  of  190,000,  and  it  was  only  found  out  by  accident  the 
next  morning,  after  the  examining  officer  had  given  us  a  clean  bill.  We  were  robbed 
of  $90,000  and  no  one  knew  it  It  had  been  going  on  for  months,  and  the  books 
showed  it,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  Government  ownership  of 
roads? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  tne  Government  and  a  ffood  day  for  the 
railroads.  We  would  get  out  of  a  not  over-profitable  business,  and  I  do  not  beheve 
the  Government  could  operate  them  within  many  per  cent  as  cheaply  as  we  do. 
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Chicago,  III.,  N&vember  16,  1899. 

TBSTIMOHT  OF  HOV.  JOHH  H.  BEAGAV, 

CTiairman  of  the  Bailroad  Commission  of  Texas. 

The  snbcommiesion  on  transportation  met  at  10  a.  m.,  November  15, 1890,  in 
Chicago,  Representatiye  Lorimer  presiding.  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan  was  in^o- 
daced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hasris.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — A.  John  H. 
Re^B^n ;  my  post-office  address  is  Palestine,  Tex.;  place  of  business,  Anstin,  Tex. 

Q.  Please  state  your  relations,  officially  and  otherwise,  in  regard  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  coxmtry. — A.  I  am  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Representatiye  Lorimeb.)  Have  yon  a  paper  to  submit?— A.  If  the 
commission  will  permit  me  I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  and  then  subject 
myself  to  such  examination  as  you  wish  to  make. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  details  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion, except  as  they  may  be  necessaril^j"  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the 
greater  question  of  the  solution  of  the  nolroad  problem. 

I  propose  first  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  necessary  legislation  by  Congress 
as  to  interstate  and  foreign  tran2X)ortation,  and  by  the  State  legislatures  as  to 
transportation  beginning  and  endinjOf  in  a  State,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary tor  the  proper  scttloment  of  this  greatest  of  our  economic  questions. 

1.  Congress  should  «mx)ower  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  to  make, 
regulate,  and  maintain  freight  rates  and  i^assenffer  fares  as  these  relate  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  And  the  several  legislatures  should  make  like 
provision  for  State  traffic. 

This  I  believe  to  be  entirely  practicable.  The  railroad  commission  of  Texas  is 
clothed  with  these  powers  ana  duties.  On  the  dOth  of  June,  1899,  the  aggregate 
mileage  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  Texas  was  about  9,675  miles.  With  the  large 
powers  above  referred  to  this  system  of  railroads  is  successfully  managed  by 
8  railroad  commissioners,  2  rate  men,  1  auditor,  1  engineer,  a  secretary,  and 
1  clerk,  who  does  the  shorthand  and  typewriting — 9  in  all.  There  are  about 
70  railroads  in  this  system.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1898,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  184,428  miles  of  railroad.  The  total  number  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  on  the  30th  of  June,  1897,  was  1,987.  For  the  same  year  there  were  about 
180  persons,  induing  the  commissioners,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Now,  if  9  persons  were  found  sufficient  for  the 
management  of  70  railroads  in  Texas,  of  9,675  miles  in  length,  with  these  powers 
and  duties,  is  it  not  practicable  for  130  persons  to  manage  in  like  manner  the 
1,987  railroads  of  the  United  States  with  a  mileage  of  184,428  miles? 

The  right  of  the  commission  to  make,  regulate,  and  maintain  rates  should  be 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts  on  questions  of  law  only,  the  facts  found  by  the 
commission  to  be  conclusive  of  their  accuracy. 

The  establishment  of  independent  and  impartial  tribunals  of  this  kind,  to  stand 
between  the  railroads,  generally  demanding  higher  rates,  and  patrons,  generally 
demanding  lower  rates,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  this  problem 
can  be  properly  and  justly  solved,  and  is  probably  the  only  alternative  to  Gk>vem- 
ment  ownership  of  railroads. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  railroads  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  so  increase  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Government  as  to  cause  a 
change  of  the  character  of  the  Government  and  endanger  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

2.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1889,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  of  New 
York  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  complaint  against  l^e 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comi»an^  and  others,  charging,  in  substance,  that  the 
defendants,  being  common  earners,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  property 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  and  other  Western  points,  had, 
since  April  4^  1887,  in  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  been  and  were 
guilty  of  unjust  discriminations,  in  that  they  had  been  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
charging  the  r^^lar  tariff  rates  upon  property  when  delivered  to  them  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  transportation  to  Chicago  and  other  Western  points, 
while  charg^g  other  x)ersons  rates  which  were  lower,  and  even  50  i)er  cent  tnereof , 
for  a  like  and  contemporaneous  service  under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions,  when  the  property  was  delivered  to  them  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
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phia  by  vessels  and  steamship  lines  under  through  bills  of  lading  from  foreign  ports 
and  foreign  interior  points,  issued  under  an  arrangement  between  the  defendants 
and  such  steamship  lines  and  foreign  railroads  for  continuous  carriage  at  joint 
rates  from  the  point  or  port  of  shipment  to  Chicago  and  other  x/estem  points,  the 
defendants'  shure  of  such  rates,  as  aforesaid,  being  lower  than  their  regular  tariff 
rates. 

The  defendants  substantially  admitted  the  facts  as  charged.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  a  clear  and  yery  elaborate  opinion,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  late  Judge  Cooley,  held  that  the  interst-^+xj-commerce  law  applied 
to  shipments  of  freight  wholly  within  the  United  States,  or  shipped  from  a  for- 
eign country  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  and  earned  to  such  place 
from  a  x)ort  of  entry  either  in  the  United  States  or  an  adjacent  country.  Aiid  it 
held  that  such  rates  were  unjustly  discriminating,  and  ordered  the  railroads 
to  forthwith  cease  and  desist  from  carrying  any  article  of  imported  traffic, 
8hipx)ed  from  a  foreign  x>ort  to  any  port  of  entry  of  the  United  States  or  any  port 
of  entry  in  a  foreign  country  adjacent  to  the  United  States,  upon  "hrough  bil&  of 
lading  destined  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  at  any  other  than  upon 
the  inland  tariff  coyenng  other  freight  from  such  port  of  entry  to  such  place  of 
destination,  or  at  any  other  than  the  rates  established  in  said  inland  tariff  for  the 
carriage  of  other  and  like  kind  of  traffic,  in  the  elements  of  bulk,  weight,  value, 
and  expense  of  carriiu^e. 

The  Southern  Pacinc  Railway  Comi»any  refused  to  obey  this  order,  and  the 
commission  applied  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  to  compel  obedience 
to  its  order.  The  circuit  court  of  the  southern  circuit  of  New  York  adjudged 
the  case  in  favor  of  the  decision  made  by  the  commission,  and  on  au  appeal  to 
the  second  circuit  court  of  appeals,  that  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  southern  circuit.  And,  on  apx)eal  of  this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  the  judgments  of 
the  circuit  court  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  were  reversed ^  by  a  divided, 
court;  the  chief  justice  and  two  of  the  justices  dissenting. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is  limited  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  marine  league  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
decks  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  court,  in  reaching  this  decision, 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  commerce  on  the  high  seas  and  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  rates 
of  freight  on  railroads  in  f orei^  countries  and  on  the  ocean  might  be  blended 
with  the  inland  rates  of  the  Umted  States  so  as  to  make  such  inland  rates  lower 
than  the  rate  for  the  same  kind  of  shipments  made  wholly  within  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  states  that  the  records  show  that 
on  certain  kinds  of  goods,  which  he  names,  the  rates  from  Liverpool  and  London 
by  New  Orleans  and  over  the  Southern  Pacific  system  of  roads  to  San  Francisco 
is  107  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco 
for  like  merchandise  over  the  same  roads,  and  probably  on  the  same  trains,  is 
288  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  And  he  shows  that  on  other  classes  of  goods  the 
rate  from  Liverpool  and  London,  via  New  Orleans  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  to  San  Francisco,  is  107  cents,  and  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco  on  the  same  kind  of  a  shipment,  is  370  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In 
this  way  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  provides  for  most 
burdensome  and  mischievous  discriminations  in  freight  rates  against  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  And  while  doing  this  it  puts  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  know  what  rates  are 
being  charged  on  such  shipments,  and  opens  wide  the  door  to  unjust  discrimina- 
tions and  fraudulent  practices. 

This  is  the  most  serious  blow  which  has  been  struck  at  the  efforts  of  Congress 
to  prevent  cut  rates,  rebates  and  unjust  discriminations  in  freight  rates,  and  to 
protect  the  people  against  fraudulent  devices  in  this  respect. 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  subject  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  this 
Industrial  Commission  to  it,  in  the  hox>e  that  it  will  look  into  this  question  and 
urge  upon  Congress  the  great  necessity  of  remedying  the  mischief  caused  by  this 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  proper  legislation.  If  the  members  of  this 
commission  should  think  it  proper  to  look  into  this  question  they  will  find  an  able 
review  of  it  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Images  7-16. 

3.  The  allowance  of  free  x>&8ses  by  the  railroad  companies  is  not  done  as  a 
matter  of  charity,  for  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  given  to  the  poor  and  needy,  but 
for  the  most  part  to  public  officials  and  to  infiuential  persons.  It  is  one  method 
of  imjustly  discriminating  in  freight  rates  in  a  way  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
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impossible,  to  prevent,  by  famishing  free  passes  to  shippers,  their  families,  their 
agents,  etc.  And  as  the  revenues  of  the  roads  must  be  Kept  up,  it  is  the  taxing  of 
one  part  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  another  part  of  them  which  violates  the 
commonest  rules  of  ri^ht,  and  it  is  undoubtedlv  employed  as  one  of  the  means  of 
influencing  public  officials  and  members  of  legislative  bodies  in  the  performance  of 
their  ofiicial  duties.  It  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  demoralizing,  and  should  be  prohibited 
by  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures  in  their  respective  spheres  of  authority. 

4.  Congress  and  the  several  States  should  protect  the  public,  and  give  perma- 
nence to  the  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  or  railroads,  by  prohibiting  their  issue 
except  for  money  paid,  labor  done,  or  property  actually  received  and  applied  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  corporation  was  organized. 

Article  12,  section  6,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  provides  as 
follows: 

**  No  coropration  shall  issue  stock  or  bonds  except  for  money  paid,  labor  done, 
or  property  actually  received,  and  all  fictitious  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness 
shall  he  void." 

Article  4410  of  tho  Revised  Statutes  of  Texas  provides  that: 

**  No  railroad  corjwration  shall  issue  any  stock  or  bonds  except  for  money,  labor, 
or  property  actually  received  and  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion was  organized;  nor  shall  it  issue  any  shares  of  stock  in  said  company  except 
at  par  value,  and  actual  subscribers  who  pay  or  become  liable  to  pay  the  par  value 
thereof." 

Such  provisions  enacted  by  Congress  and  the  several  States  and  enforced  would 
protect  the  "peoyle  from  being  imx)osed  on  and  swindled  by  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  watered  and  fraudulent  stock  and  bonds.  It  would  give  permanence  to  their 
value  and  make  such  securities  safe  in  which  to  invest  trust  estate  and  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  citizens,  and  it  would  give  that  character  to  such  securities  which 
spring  from  honest  dealing  and  good  faith. 

5.  2 1  may  be  excused,  1  will  refer  to  another  measure  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Texas  to  prevent  the  evils  of  watered  and  fraudulent  stock  and  bonds,  to 
give  permanent  value  to  such  securities  issued  by  the  railroad  comx)anies  of  Texas, 
and  to  fix,  to  some  extent,  a  measure  to  govern  the  freight  rates  necessary  to  fur- 
nish just  and  reasonable  revenue  to  the  railroads,  where  the  business  on  them  is 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  This  is  by  the  enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
stock  and  bond  law  of  April  8, 1893.  The  second  section  of  that  law,  article  4584b 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  provides  as  follows: 

**  That  hereafter  no  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  shall  be  increased  or  issued  or 
executed  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  and  secured  by  a  lien  or  mortgage  on  any 
railroad  or  i)art  of  a  railroad,  or  the  franchises  of  -pTGperty  appurtenant  or  belong- 
ing thereto,  over  and  above  the  reasonable  value  of  said  railroad  property;  pro- 
vided, that  in  the  case  of  emergency,  on  conclusive  proof  shown  by  the  company 
to  the  railroad  commission  that  the  public  interest  or  the  preservation  of  the 
property  demands  it,  said  commission  may  permit  said  bonds,  together  with  the 
stock  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  executed  in  an  amount  not  more  than  60  per  cent 
over  the  value  of  said  property." 

And  this  act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  eleventh  section  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission law  of  this  State,  article  4584c  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  railroad  commission  of  the  State  "  to  ascertain,  and  in  writing  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State,  the  value  of  each  railroad  in  this  State,  including  all 
its  franchises,  appurtenances,  and  property. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  commission;  and  the  average  value  per  mile  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  State  has  been  determined  to  be  $15,759.02.  And  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  all  the  railroads  of  Texas,  so  valued,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1899,  was 
$141,117,176.53.  Their  value  as  capitalized  by  the  railroad  companies,  including 
stocks  and  bonds,  was  $362,953,883.  But  these  valuations  do  not  include  the  new 
railroads  built  since  the  passage  of  the  stock  and  bond  law,  act  of  the  legislature 
of  April  8, 1893,  article  4584b  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  have  only  been  pre- 
liminarily valued. 

I  had  better  state  the  plan  adopted  by  the  commission  for  making  these  valua- 
tions: The  law  requires  the  railroad  companies  to  file  with  the  commission  pro- 
files of  their  several  roads.  When  this  has  not  been  done  the  commission  directs 
its  engineer,  in  connection  with  the  engineer  of  the  railroad  company,  to  prepare  a 
proper  profile.  These  beiuff  of  completed  roads,  the  profiles  disclose  the  character 
of  the  material  through  which  the  cuts  and  fills  are  made.  We  then  collect  evi- 
dence of  construction  companies,  contractors  and  others,  as  to  the  cost  of  grading, 
and  put  that  on  our  files.  We,  in  like  manner,  obtain  evidence  of  the  cost  of  cross- 
ties  and  put  that  on  files.  In  like  manner  we  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
iron  and  steel  rails  and  fixtures,  from  manufacturers  and  others,  the  cost  of  engines 
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and  of  all  kinds  of  cars,  from  those  who  make  them  and  from  others,  and  place 
this  evidence  on  file.  So  of  every  article  which  enters  into  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  railroad.  We  also  ascertain  the  value  of  the  right  of  way. 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  value  of  the  physical  property  of' a  railroad,  we  gen- 
erally nx  an  arbitrary  allowance  to  the  company  of  about  0  per  cent  ot  our  vcuua- 
tion  of  its  property,  to  cover  the  cost  of  charter  fees  and  for  engineering  service 
and  counsel  fees.  And  we  make  to  the  company  another  arbitrary  allowance  of 
about  6  per  cent  on  our  value  of  the  prox)erty,  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  cost  ot 
construction  during  the  period  of  construction. 

When  this  is  done  the  law  requires  the  commission  to  furnish  a  copy  of  its 
valuation  to  the  railroad  company,  and  give  it  a  notice  of  forty  days  in  which  it 
may  contest  the  accuracy  of  the  valuation.  We  have  done  this  in  every  case  of 
valuation,  and  not  one  of  our  valuations,  of  all  the  railroads  of  Texas,  has  been 
contested.  By  our  plan  of  valuation,  if  contested,  we  could  ask  what  item  in  it 
was  complained  of  and  could  from  our  files  show  the  proof  on  which  it  was  made. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislature  in  requiring  these  valuations  was  twofold:  &r8t, 
to  protect  the  patrons  of  the  roads  against  rates  of  freight  which  would  pay 
interest  on  watered  and  fraudulent  stock  and  bonds,  and,  second,  to  enable  the 
commission  to  know,  with  greater  certainty,  what  freight  rates  and  passenger 
fares  would  be  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  actual  value  of  the  roads. 

I  supposed  that  a  statement  like  this,  showing  some  of  the  means  adopted  in  the 
State  of  Texas  to  secure  fairness  and  justice  between  the  people  and  the  railroads, 
might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission  than  an 
attempt  to  make  categorical  answers  to  questions  propounded  by  it. 

In  the  following  I  shall  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  margin  of  your  "  Topical 
plan  of  inquiry." 

No.  32.  The  practice,  so  prevalent  among  railroads,  of  making  unjust  discrimina- 
tions as  between  x>ersons,  places,  and  railways,  and  of  allowing  rebates,  cut  rates, 
etc.,  should  be  prohibited  under  penalties,  which  would  make  the  doing  of  these 
things  a  felony,  and  such  is  the  law  of  Texas.  Thesepractices  are  conceived  in 
fraud  and  operate  to  the  injury  of  innocent  people.  Tney  demoralize  the  public 
and  as  a  general  rule  deplete  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  and  benefit  only  the 
managers  who  perpetrate  the  frauds.  The  enforcement  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
ix>licy  is  of  paramount  necessity.  Without  it  a  few  great  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing centers  would  be  built  up,  and  the  people  of  the  smaller  intermediate 
places  would  be  rendered  unable  to  do  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business 
successfully.  And  the  people  between  such  great  commercial  centers  would  be 
taxed,  by  increased  freight  rates,  with  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  great 
centers  of  trade. 

So  long  as  you  make  pecuniary  penalties  the  temptation  is  so  great  that  every 
man  will  take  the  risk  of  doing  wrong.  Of  course  the  company  can  not  answer 
in  x)ecuniary  damages,  and  if  it  is  a  penitentiary  offense  they  can  not  substitute 
the  company's  liability,  and  they  will  be  more  careful;  at  least  our  legislature 
took  that  view  of  it. 

No.  33.  Unjust  discriminations,  the  allowance  of  rebates,  etc.,  as  practiced, 
tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  of  merchandise  to  the  wealthy  and  large  ship- 
pers, to  increase  the  cost  to  the  poor  and  small  shippers,  cause  every  merchant 
and  shipper  to  fear  that  others  are  getting  lower  rates  than  himself,  and  to 
induce  men,  otherwise  honest,  to  ask  tne  railroads  to  violate  the  law  for  their 
benefit  simply,  as  they  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  self-defense. 

No.  89.  It  is  due  to  the  public,  and  necessary  to  secure  fair  dealing,  that 
freigfht  rates  should  be  published.  The  method  for  this  provided  by  the  Texas 
law  is  ''  That  each  of  said  railroad  companies  shall  cause  said  schedules  (mean- 
ing the  freight  rates)  and  rules  to  be  printed  in  type  of  a  size  not  much  less  than 
Sica,  and  shall  have  the  same  posted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  each  of  its 
epots  so  as  to  be  inspected  by  the  public." 

No.  40.  Answering  the  question  as  to  the  cases  in  which  lower  than  the  pub- 
lished rates  are  allowed  in  Texas,  I  quote  from  subdivision  (h)  of  section  15  of  the 
railroad  commission  law : 

**  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of  freight  free 
or  at  reduced  rates  for  the  State,  or  for  any  city,  county,  or  town  government,  or 
for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from  fairs  and  expositions  for  exhibition  thereof , 
or  the  free  carriage  of  destitute  or  indigent  persons,  or  the  issuance  of  mileage  or 
excursion  passenger  tickets;  nor  prevent  the  railroad  from  giving  free  transpor- 
tation to  ministers  of  religion,  or  free  transportation  to  the  inmates  of  hospitals, 
eleemosynary  or  charitable  institutions,  and  to  the  employees  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  departments  of  the  State,  or  to  the  peace  ofiicers  of  the  State; 
and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  railroad  from  giving  free 
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transportation  to  any  railroad  officers,  agents,  employees,  attorneys,  stockholders 
or  directors,  or  to  the  railroad  commissioners,  their  secretary,  clerks,  and 
employees  hereinheforeprovided  for." 

^d  then,  as  if  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  had  not  been  provided  for,  the 
section  adds : 

"Or  toany  i)er8on  not  prohibited  bylaw,  provided  they,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  not  receive  from  the  State  mileage  when  such  pass  is  issued.'' 

That  law  was  in  force  for  8  years,  and  the  conmiission  has  diligently  attempted 
to  get  it  remedied  so  as  to  make  it  more  reasonable.  I  have  coxuerred  with 
members  of  the  legislature  time  and  time  a^n  about  it,  but  as  long  as  they 
have  free  tickets,  annual  passes,  they  do  not  afford  us  any  relief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  provision  is  still  in? — A.  Yes.  We  have  very 
fine  legislation  on  the  subject,  according  to  the  view  I  take  of  it,  and  I  always 
look  upon  that  as  a  disgrace  to  the  State. 

No.  50.  I  supi)06e  reference  is  here  made  to  the  case  of  Smyth  vs.  Ames, 
169  U.  S.  Reports.  While  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  announced  some  very 
important  and  valuable  principles  of  law,  there  is  a  feature  of  the  case  which  I 
take  it  could  not  have  beian  fairly  represented  to  the  court,  or  understood  by  it. 

In  discussing  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  a  railroad  it  said : 

**  What  the  company  is  entitled  to  ask  is  a  fair  return  npon  the  value  of  that 
which  it  employs  for  the  public  convenience." 

And  that  statement  is  followed  by  the  court  with  the  further  statement  that — 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  that  value,  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  amount 
expended  in  x>ermanent  improvements,  the  amount  and  market  value  of  its  bonds 
and  stock,  the  present  as  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the 

Srobable  earning  caxMtcity  of  the  prox)erty  under  particular  rates  prescribed  by 
tate,  and  the  sum  reouired  to  meet  operating  expenses,  are  all  matters  for  con- 
sideration, and  are  to  be  given  such  weight  as  may  be  just  and  right  in  each 
case." 

Now,  I  submit,  with  all  respect  for  that  great  court,  that  x>arts  of  the  foregoing 
statement  will  not  successfully  bear  criticism.  For  instance,  what  just  relation 
is  there  between  the  '*  original  cost  of  construction  "  and  the  present  value  of  a 
railroad?  It  may  have  been  built  when  material  and  labor  bore  a  very  high 
price,  when  stock  and  bonds  were  at  a  great  discount,  or  upon  an  improvident 
and  excessive  contract,  and,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  or  otiier  causes,  may  not 
now  be  worth  the  half  of  what  it  cost ''  ori^nally."  The  original  cost  of  a  rail- 
road is  not  and  can  not  be,  in  any  sense,  a  just  measure  of  its  present  value. 

So  the  amount  expended  in  permanent  improvements  csm  not  be  a  just  test  of 
the  present  value  of  the  property.  The  material  for  such  improvements  may 
have  cost  too  high,  the  contracts  for  making  them  may  have  been  improvident 
and  excessive ;  such  material  and  labor  may  have  been  greatly  reducea  in  price. 

And  the  '*  amount  and  market  value  of  its  bonds  and  stock"  can  not  be  a  just 
measure  of  the  future  value  of  a  railroad.  There  may  have  been  an  excessive 
issue  of  bonds  and  stock,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  and  our  common  experience 
teaches  us  that  by  speculation  and  manipulation  the  market  value  of  stock  and 
bonds  of  railroads  are  constantly  and  often  violentiy  fluctuating,  so  that  they  are 
not  a  reliable  or  fit  measure  for  values  of  cmy  kind. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  serioudy  assumed  that  these  matters  will  be  considered  a 
standard  by  which  the  subsequent  viJue  of  a  railroad  should  be  measured.  I 
submit  as  a  substitute  for  all  this  that  a  safer  means  of  ascertaining  the  present 
value  of  a  railroad  would  be  for  experts  to  ascertain,  as  actual  facts,  what  it 
would  cost  now  to  obtain  the  right  of  way  and  build  and  equip  a  railroad,  mak- 
ing reasonable  additions  to  its  value  to  meet  engineering  expenses,  the  fees  of 
counsel,  the  interest  on  the  money  necessary  for  these  purposes,  and  whatever 
additional  amount  might  be  found  proper  of  actual  ascertainable  value.  We 
could  thus  determine  the  value  of  a  ndlroad  upon  the  ascertained  value  of  its 
elements,  and  we  would  not  be  driven  to  loose  speculations,  like  those  stated  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  order  to  assume  what  tne  value  of  a  railroad  might  be. 

I  am  inclined  to  make  this  statement  here:  I  believe,  just  as  in  this  case,  that  in 
determining  what  the  rates  shall  be  the  State  shotild  furnish  sufficient  revenues  to 
offset  the  railroad  company  for  their  industry.  It  was  assumed  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  the  rates  on  interstate  shipments  and  to  put  into  the  amount  loaned  from 
the  State  the  revenues  derived  from  local  State  shipments.  Now,  then,  to  meet 
that  case  fairly,  the  State  grants  the  charter  and  the  franchises;  it  authorize-s 
the  construction  of  the  railroad ;  it  authorizes  its  operation ;  it  authorizes  the 
collection  of  fares  and  revenues,  and  yet  it  is  assumed  that,  notwithstanding  a 
part  of  the  freight  may  be  interstate  freight,  it  is  not  entitled  to  pay  for  the  car- 
riage of  freight  across  the  State.    It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  at  any  rate,  when 
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Aft  V/  v>  tki/-.*  'A  •  'j*-  '::m^,  ;i.  'jr*i*T  v>  i*w^srt  jbl  eairlv  dw^imcK 
*,,*»  '/  *.v«:  ^ir.    T:::^.  wait  ^ut  <j-3fe*«ri'jc.  l^'jrt  li*  o jcat.  azid  zi» 
•riJk.'^M',  *  :jfr  'fx:is::^^'j^n^.  -wzxt.  zir-^re^  mam  ^tsOkT.  v>  9Bs:smtz  idut  ooBCroi  ctf  the 

Tfc'/.  vi    0/r,;rr**»*  >i-»'/^'2  ;r'yjrv:t  ti*  FedersU  ocmtfi  from 
j^?»y>t/*>r  ^, Vr  ;j;.  C3fc**eik  ;f*  wi^'.b  e^s:*^  i&aT  be  bsr/iudii  to  «ii>c«b  ^e 
ir*r»i(rA  rav^.  'jr.^.i  rt*^  r»v*  art  UniA  to  be  in;  ja.«i  or 

at  /:r«;»r/«  '^er « .  '/tj  an  ^x  par*^  ¥*^tfffDem .  mar  arrest  t^  i  iinVii  jiiiil  of  ixtas  vldcli 
Iwir*;  \ftr0^i  r*f^Uf\y  ma^  tyr  pr</per  aTitbofitr.  and  in  thi*  wmjaireBttfaelMBDes? 
'/f  a  K^^^X  r^iT'KA.  *tr  a  v>>^.^^zo  of  roads.  (jrtA^k  wh>.'>  State,  wlddi  has  been  the 
*i1l*^:X  '4  wmy^.  *A  xImt  ibjuu^rti^jui  heretofore  u«ii«d.  The  iflnrrmfT  of  sodi  injimr- 
ti//riA  ]<t  Vx>  icreat  SktA  x/mi  tha^*fTfAUi  a  power  to  be  iiitnik«d  to  the  aibiUaiy  wfll 
i/t  Huy  'n,*-.  yAy;^  */t  iw/r*',  '9n\tyn\  a  yrerir/us  Lawful  aacertainiDent  wbetber  tiiey 
•r^  yi*!i  'Aun  IfTi^sil  or  nnj*i>!t  and  ifle^^  It  is  nr/t  saf e  to  allow  tiie  jo^geBtb 
aM '!»«/;  t^iat  rat/^  rnadife  by  lawful  amhority  will  can5e  irreparaUe  iojurr  before 
i}»ffir  j'jirti/;*?  f/rhtiwftU'Ji  can  be  d^^tennined  by  a  court.  Wben  m  State  nflroAd 
/y/j/i uti^Mion <  d  1  ] y  app'^nt^l  and mrom,  haa  agreed  to  freiebt  rates,  sooie  deference 
ii»  dtj'f  t/i  ]U  '/ffiz-ial  s»i:ti(m  and  to  the  authority  of  the  State  it  representa.  At  all 
4fvtfj$t0,  t'^ mrUihUf fnXti  \fe  prohibit^  from  isgmng  temporary  injunctions  untfl  both 
M^Um  *ff  tlie  cai$^  hare  been  repreMfuted  and  heard. 

Whirn  an  injnn^.iion  in  sought  to  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  frdcfat  rates 
whutU  liave  Wm  <^tab1iMhed  in  c/nformitr  with  law.  the  right  of  way  would  be 
given  Htu'M  nnitu  tfvtfT  t fiber  bnjiinewi  in  all  the  courts  by  Congress  for  interstate 
nhnfuttfutn  and  by  thi^  legiiilature  for  State  shipments. 

Sffw.  tfi'^iiUimfftt,  I  am  at  y^jtir  senice. 

(4.  (Hy  H4fifr4mmtiit\velj(}BiMER.)  Youaretheauthorof  theBeaganbill?— A.  I 
nhonU]  njiike  ntnna  explanation  about  that.  The  first  bill  introduced  on  that  snb- 
iwft  of  iMftfVuiif  waMintrrKluced  when  I  was  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  was 
Jnir'>^J  tu'M  by  Mr,  Ihr^fkirm,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  wason  the  Conmierce  Committee 
and  i/Mpk  a  xf^ry  active  interfist  in  trying  to  get  it  considered  by  the  committee, 
l;fit  failed  Up  get  it  con>fiflered  during  that  Congress.  Hopkins  didnt  return  to  the 
jw?xt  Otuip'i'tiH;  I  was  returned.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me  to  reintro- 
diici)  the  I/ill.  I  Ymd  already  prepared  a  bill  with  a  view  to  introducing  it.  I 
Uiirtfihu'j'A  a  Mil  which  c^mtains  the  ipeat  remedial  features  of  the  inter8tate<x)m- 
mtTiUi  law,  excei>t  as  to  the  commisHion,  and  it  passed  the  House  several  times— 
1  think,  HH  rimny  as  three  times— before  it  went  to  the  Senate.    In  the  Senate 
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U'ciiWHii  we  did  not  know  but  what  the  influence  the  railroads  would  bring  to 
iMiar  would  lea<l  tf>  the  appointment  of  commissioners  who  would  not  execute  the 
law;  m  the  law  waH  maao  to  point  out  what  they  could  do  and  what  they  could 
not  do,  and  fixed  the  penalty,  to  be  thereafter  determined  by  the  courts. 
That  waM,  of  course,  changed.  I  put  in  the  House  bill  a  provision  that  State 
(iotirtM  Mhould  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Federal  courts  in  civil  cases. 
That  TMiMM<id  the  House,  but  the  conference  committee  struck  it  out.  I  also  pro- 
vidcwl  in  tlHJ  bill  for  a  pnalty  U)  be  inflicted  on  the  railroad  companies  afterwards 
l>r()V«Ml  to  b(5  the  beneficiaries  of  rebates  and  cut  rates.  In  the  conference  com- 
tnltt««e  that  waH  Btruck  out,  because  it  was  decided  that  they  would  all  be  guilty 
aliktt  and  that  the  penaltv  should  be  put  upon  them  alike.  I  think  the  main 
rittnedial  foaturoH  of  that  Dill  were  embodied  in  the  bill  I  got  passed  through  the 
House  suvoral  times. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  Congress  was  that? — ^A.  Forty-fourth 
Congress. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  was  in  1879?— A.  1878.  That  was  the  time 
it  was  finally  passed.  Hopkins  introduced  the  bill  in  1876,  and  I  introduced  my 
bill  first  in  1878. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  And  are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  of  that  bill 
as  It  was  afterwards  passed  by  the  House  and  finally  adopted  in  Texas;  are  your 
people  in  Texas  satisfied  with  it?— A.  I  think  the  law  is  a  very  good  one.  I  think 
the  law  is  all  right  if  it  is  fairly  and  justly  interpreted. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  That  is,  by  the  courts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harrls.)  You  claim  in  your  paper,  which,  of  course,  is  testi- 
mony, that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shoald  have  certain  x)owers  in 
regard  to  rate  making?— A.  Yes.  I  know  the  objection  is  made  to  that  that  the  sys- 
tem would  be  so  exclusively  with  the  commission  that  it  would  be  impracticable; 
but  I  have  studied  this  question  practically  for  the  last  8  or  10  years,  and,  under  a 
fair  law,  I  don't  see  why  it  can  not  be  done.  Of  course,  a  system  of  rates  can  be 
fixed  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  country  which  would  have  the  same  rates.  If  it  can 
not  be  done  in  that  way  I  don*t  see  that  there  is  any  other  way  that  you  can  ever 
get  that  question  fairly  solved. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  sa^  anything  in  regard  to  pooling?— A.  I  have  spoken  on 
that  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  railroad  commissioners.  I  think  if  you 
can  not  have  the  rates  fixed  in  that  way  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  regulate 
by  law.  My  idea  has  been  that  if  we  can  not  get  a  law  regulating  the  rates, 
we  ought  to  provide  for  agreements  binding  in  force  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  railroad  commission,  and  to  be  amended  or  revoked  oy  the  commission, 
and  with  provisions  for  the  imx)osing  of  a  penalty  sufficiently  severe  on  railroad 
directors  lor  the  violation  of  any  of  their  contracts.  A  great  many -efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  to  get  out  of  rate  wars  and  keep  peace 
among  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  xxx>ling,  is  it  not,  unless  you 
have  a  x>enalty  for  the  violation  of  a  contract  and  one  that  can  be  enforced  by  any 
company  or  by  the  United  States  against  any  company? — A.  Yes;  that  under  the 
control  of  the  commission  would  so  a  great  way  toward  preventing  rate  cutting 
and  to  secure  a  regular  rule  regulating  rates.  If  we  could  not  get  good  legis- 
lation which  would  enable  the  commission  to  make,  regelate,  and  maintain  rates, 
I  think  that  would  be  the  next  best  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  power  of  reducing  rates  and  the 
power  of  controlling  and  regulating  rates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  com- 
mission? You  are  aware  that  the  Interstate  Commission  has  for  several  years 
been  asking  for  x)ower  of  reducing  rates  and  regulating  rates  that  had  not  been 
put  into  operation  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves?— A.  You  will  have  seen 
from  what  I  have  said  that  my  view  is  that  the  Interstate  Commission  should 
have  the  power  of  making,  regulating,  and  main  twining  rates.  I  think  that  the 
commission  should  have  some  power  of  reducing  rates  at  all  events. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  they  had  the  power  of  reducinfi^  rates, 
that  would  practiciJly  mean  that  they  could  establish  rates?— A.  It  would  help  a 
great  deal. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  commission  possesses  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  work  out  a  schedule  of  rates  for  this  country  as  a  whole?— A. 
Yes:  I  don*t  doubt  it.  They  have  some  very  able  experts  there.  It  is  the  same 
practice  that  enables  a  commission  to  do  that  work  in  the  State;  it  is  only  apply- 
mg  it  on  a  larger  scale.  The  principles  are  the  same;  there  is  no  difference  in 
them  at  all.  We  have  a  territory  in  the  state  of  Texas  that  is  larger  than  France 
and  with  nearly  10,000  miles  of  railroad  and  nearly  60  active  operating  roads. 
The  commission  under  the  law  governing  these  great  x)owers  is  composed  of  three 
commissioners,  two  exx)ert  rate  makers,  an  auditor,  secretary,  engineer,  and  one 
clerk,  and  we  maintain  it  although  of  course  it  is  very  hard  work.  However,  it 
is  necessary,  so  we  maintain  it  uthough  we  cannot  have  any  specified  hours;  we 
work  all  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  your  commission  fix  the  rates  of  Texas? — A.  Yes. 
We  make  the  rates,  regulate  them,  and  have  absolute  control. 


Q.  State  railroads  only?— A.  I  mean  State  shipments. 


How  would  you  arrange  about  the  shipment  of  freight  from  St.  Louis  to 
Austin?— A.  That  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Q.  You  would  not  control  the  rate  in  Texas  where  shipments  are  made  from 
one  State  to  another? — A.  No;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  controls  any 
rate  if  it  is  from  one  State  to  another;  freight  from  another  State  or  from  a  for- 
eign country  is  out  of  our  jurisdiction. 
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Q.  (By  RcpixwtfiAtative  Orjgy.)  Toa  simply  regnlate  tiie  Slate  tallic?— A. 
by  law  and  by  our  action. 

Q.  (By  ProfecKor  Johkbok.)  Toa  spoke  of  the  caae  of  Smytiie  r.  Ames  in  j 
testimony.     I  think  yon  implied  that  a  very  important  part  €jt  ttat 
t»emed  to  be  overlooked? — ^A.  Tea:  aboat  the  methods  to  be  adopted  as  to 
valnes. 

Q.  In  the  fixing  of  rates  now  yon  can  be  goided,  since  that  deciflMm«<^ 
earning  capacity  of  the  railroads  as  regards  their  control  of  State  tzaffic?— A.  l^eBz 
that  in  what  I  tried  to  deal  with  really.  I  have  said  that  inwettd^aHan  willghow 
that  if  that  decision  in  that  respect  is  carried  out  and  eDfonsed.  it  will  bankmpC 
every  railroad  in  the  United  States;  I  dont  think  there  will  be  a  single  exceptkn 
to  it.  When  yon  take  away  the  right  from  a  State  to  embrace  in  ite  receiptopaty 
for  all  the  carriage  done  in  it.  yon  take  from  it  the  right  to  embrace  initereoesptB 
the  cost  of  interstate  shipments,  and  it  makes  the  amount  so  low  that  it  will  noC 
be  commensnrate  with  the  valne  of  the  property  and  the  operating  ezpenaesL 
The  enforcement  of  that  particnlar  law  wiU  bankropt  every  road  in  the  iTnited 
Statef^. 

<j.  I  was  looking  at  that  question  from  another  standpoint  altogether.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  large  part  of  tne  State  trafiSc  is  bat  the  imtial  or  original  proportian 
of  other  traffic;  that  most  of  the  traffic  which  becomes  interstete  is  in  ite  initial 
stages  State  traffic ,  and  from  that  point  of  view  a  considerable  portion  of  the  traffic 
within  the  Steto  is  really  interstete,  or  in  character  it  becomes  interstete,  and  the 
railroads  so  regard  it.  If  there  is  an  all-throngh  freight  business  and  by  allow- 
ing a  charge  on  the  all-through  business  of  rates  high  enoug^  to  cover  the  cost  of 
that  busineHff,  would  it  not  impose  such  a  high  local  maximum  of  rates  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  Stete  commission  to  regulate  rates?— 
A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  know  this  very  question  has  arisen  with  regard  to  tickets.  The  rates 
fixed  by  ticket  men  have  been  set  aside  because  of  this  ruling  in  Smythe  v. 
Ames.  Why  do  you  oflFer  your  schedule  in  Texas?— A.  In  our  Steto  we  are 
threatened  with  legislation  on  that  very  subject.  This  freight  shipped  on  a  Pub- 
lished rate,  which  con^i tales  a  contract  between  the  railroad  and  shipper  fmm 
one  point  to  another  in  the  Stete,  causes  some  railroads  to  undertake  to  aasauie 
they  must  necessarily  be  interstete  shipmente;  it  must  necessarily  go  somewhere 
elHC.  Our  law  provides  that  our  jurisdiction  covers  shipmente  from  one  point 
to  another  in  the  Stete  of  Texas.  The  action  of  the  commission  there  is  when 
the  bill  of  lading  calls  for  a  shipment  from  one  -pcAnt  to  another  in  the  State 
That  iH  the  contract  for  the  local  Stete  shixmient. 

Q.  (By  Representotive  Lorimee.)  If  the  commission  you  suggest  fixes  the  rate 
would  it  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  into  consideration  every  item  of  the 
expeuA^? — A.  It  would  seem  theoretically  that  that  would  be  necessary;  practi- 
cally it  in  never  done,  because  the  items  that  enter  into  it  are  so  numerous  that  the 
degree  in  which  they  affect  the  rate  is  uncertain.  They  would  have  to  be  guided 
by  experience  from  day  to  day,  as  there  is  no  science  in  rate  making.  Ton  can 
not  make  a  ncience  out  of  rate  making;  you  have  to  be  governed  by  experience 
from  day  to  day,  and  how  much  a  i»articular  piece  of  freight  costs,  and  what 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  expense  of  carriage.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
you  must  necewiarily  put  very  low  rates  on.  Then  there  are  other  things,  very 
costly  things,  you  put  a  very  high  rate  on.  There  is  no  uniformity,  because  if 
you  make  a  uniform  rate  it  would  make  rates  almost  nothing  on  costly  goods  and 
almost  if  not  quite  prohibitive  on  these  cheaper  thin^.  In  theory  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  everything,  but  so  far  as  the  practice  is  concerned  it  is  not 
necessarv  to  consider  all  these  things,  and  it  can  not  be  done  for  the  reason  I 
steted — ^Decanse  the  road  has  to  be  guided  by  every  day's  experience  and  the 
olxservation  of  what  has  been  done  before  and  the  effect  of  it. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  learn  from  you  is,  whether  or  not,  ultimately,  this  commission 
that  fixes  the  rate  would  not  have  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  employees  of 
the  road8?~A.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  necessary;  I  don't  think  one  follows  tiie 
other  necessarily;  that  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  corporation  and  its 
emvloyees. 

Q.  If  every  item  of  expense  must  be  considered  is  not  that  one  of  the  items.— A. 
Of  course  a  part  of  the  cost  of  transportetion  is  the  expense  of  the  employees  of 
the  road. 

Q.  Would  it  not  finaUy  have  control  of  the  road  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  road? — A.  They  would  not  undertake  to  determine  a  question  which 
no  commission  has  jurisdiction  of,  and  which  the  courts  alone  have  jurisdiction 
of,  and  would  not  underteke  to  determine  the  rate  of  wages.  They  might  consider 
that  in  making  up  the  rate  on  freight,  but  they  would  not  determine  that  qaestion 
independently. 
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Q.  Yon  think  if  fhey  were  to  fix  the  rates  they  wotQd  have  to  take  the  wages 
into  consideration? — ^A.  They  wonld  necessarily  consider  everything  that  affected 
the  cost  of  transportation  so  far  as  they  practically  could.  The  dfflcnlty  is  that 
there  is  such  an  endless  number  of  things  that  enter  into  th  cost  of  transporta- 
tion that  you  have  to  be  guided  by  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  the  experience 
of  day  to  day  and  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
carriage  of  any  pa^cular  commodity  and  to  make  the  carriage  valuable  to  the 
pubHc  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  railroad;  so  that 
a  railroad  commission  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  such  a  question  as  that,  with 
the  opportunity  of  an  examination  to  see  what  the  carriage  nad  been  heretofore. 
Of  course,  to  get  down  to  the  details  would  be  a  matter  of  infinite  labor,  and  I 
suppose  verv  unsatisfactory. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  railroad  company  to  go  into  all 
those  details.  All  our  railroads  to-day,  in  considering  the  rate  they  make,  take 
into  consideration  all  those  causes. — ^A.  Our  annual  report  shows  the  extent  to 
which  our  commission  goes  into  that  subject.  Of  course  we  did  not  embrace 
every  item,  but  we  show  a  great  many  of  the  controlling  influences  that  enter 
into  the  cost  of  transportation.  These  things  are  considered  in  connection  with 
others.  It  is  not  only  a  question  as  to  what  is  reasonable  ux)on  each  commodity, 
but  we  have  also  to  consider  the  questions  growing  out  of  competition. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  connection  with  this  question  of  rates  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  you  think  Government  ownership,  in  case  we  should  come  to 
that,  would  mean  the  elimination  of  discrimination. — ^A.  It  is  a  very  big  ques- 
tion you  are  asking,  and  I  have  discussed  it  very  fully  on  other  occasions.  Gov- 
ernment ownership  would,  I  think,  necessarily  make  the  cost  of  transportation 
much  greater  than  its  cost  under  the  influence  of  private  interests,  corporate 
interests.  They  exercise  all  the  economies  they  can  in  cheapening  transportation 
and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  it  from  time  to  time.  As  they  have  made 
improvements  of  various  kinds  that  facilitate  and  cheapen  transportation,  rates 
have  gone  down.  If  the  Government  owned  the  roads  and  appointed  the 
employees  the  influence  of  private  interests  and  corporate  interests  would  go  out 
of  it,  and  all  experience  shows  that  everything  the  Government  does  requires  more 
time,  more  men,  and  more  money  than  the  like  thing  done  by  the  private  individ- 
ual or  corporation.  So  I  take  it  for  granted,  as  the  railroads  are  managed  under 
corporate  and  private  interests,  the  rates  can  be  and  as  a  rule  will  be  cheaper  than 
would  be  possible  to  make  them  if  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  there  are  other  elementary  troubles  about  that.  There  are  now  nearly 
900,000  employees  in  the  service  of  the  railroads.  They  are  men  in  the  active  years 
of  Uf  e,  energetic,  intelligent  men.  Give  the  GK>vemment  the  appointment  of  these 
men  in  addition  to  the  appointments  it  now  makes  and  any  man  who  is  President 
can  continue  himself  in  of&ce  just  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  I  remember  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Webster  and  one  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  over  50  years  ago  in  their 
resi)ective  States,  and  each  discussed  the  question  and  reached  about  the  same 
conclusion.  Each  said  that  when  the  number  of  Government  employees  reached 
100,000  it  would  endanger  the  character  of  the  Government  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  There  is  now  not  less  than  160 ,000  employees.  Add  the  railroad  employees 
to  it  and  you  have  over  1,000,000  men  xmder  the  control  of  the  Government,  with 
their  families  and  their  influences.  To  my  mind  Government  ownership  means  the 
subversion  of  our  system  ofgovemment  and  the  destruction  of  popular  liberty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  not  experience  shown  that  they  were  false  proph- 
ets?— A.  I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  turned  out  that  when  we  reached  100,000  we 
endangered  the  Government,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  say  they  were  false  prophets, 
because  I  take  it  there  is  no  man  who  has  studied  carefully  the  operations  of  this 
Government  that  does  not  see  the  increased  danger  of  multiphcation  of  offices 
under  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Lorimer.)  They  probably  had  in  mind  the  population 
at  that  time. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  my  question  I  had  another  point  in  mind. 
The  recognized  evil  of  the  transportation  business  is  that  of  discrimination? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  do  not  believe  regulation  will  be  effective 
that  we  ought  to  deal  with  this  question  of  discriminations  by  GK>vemment owner- 
ship. Would  Government  ownership  necessarily  eliminate  discrimination? — A.  It 
would  have  an  influence  in  this  way:  Under  coii)orate  and  private  management 
the  managers  are  interested  in  getting  the  most  freight  they  can  get.  Under 
Government  control  that  element  wouM  be  absent  from  the  managers  of  the  road, 
they  being  under  the  employment  of  the  (jk)vemment  and  not  interested  in  the 
aggregate  amount  earned  by  the  railroads.  It  might  have  some  influence  in  pre- 
venting discriminations  in  tiiat  respect. 
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Q.  Would  not  the  influence  of  localities  result  in  discriminations  between  local- 
ities?—A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  The  valuation  per  mile  you  put  on  roads  in  Texas— is  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  taxation? — A.  No;  it  does  not  control  taxation. 

Q.  Are  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  companies  limited  to  the  valuation  of  their 
roskds? — A.  All  of  the  roads  that  have  been  built  since  the  iiassage  of  the  la^w. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  retroactive.  It  is  applied  only  on  the  new  roads.  It  coald 
not  affect  the  stocks  and  bonds  issued  before  the  passage  of  the  law. 

Q.  Suppose  the  railroad  has  increased  its  terminals  in  cities  a  good  deal  over 
what  they  originally  cost,  what  effect  would  that  have — simply  to  raise  the  price 
of  stocks? — A.  Our  view — we  have  never  practically  acted  on  it — ^is  that  on 
account  of  increased  value  of  the  propertv  a  revaluation  might  be  called  for.  If 
the  conditions  change  I  think  the]^  wotild  have  a  right  to  a  revaluation. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  anything  for  improvements  of  railroads  and  betterments  of 
conditions  in  making  the  rates  for  these  railroads? — A.  What  we  do  is  to  take  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  ri^ht  of  way,  take  evidence  of  the  value  of  all  that  enters 
into  constiiiction  and  eouipment  of  the  road,  then  get  its  physical  value,  and 
then  add  to  that  arbitrarily  an  allowance  in  the  aggregate  of  about  12  per  cent. 
So  we  do  not  quite  reach  tne  subject  of  that  question. 

Q.  Every  railroad  is  trying  to  bettor  itself ;  adds  heavier  rails ;  makes  better 
bridges ;  has  bettor  ties,  perhaps,  and  rock-ballasted  roadbeds.  Now,  do  you  allo^r 
anything  for  that  in  your  making  of  rates? — A.  No;  we  take  the  value  of  the  road ; 
what  it  would  take  to  rebuild  the  road.  As  I  suggested,  we  have  contemplated 
that  as  improvements  are  made  and  the  value  of  tke  property  increases  corpora- 
tions may  demand  a  revaluation  smd  would  be  entitled  to  it  if  the  increase  was 
such  as  to  call  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  system  of  taxation,  among  the  various  systems 
of  the  United  States,  do  you  favor  for  railroads? — A.  I  like  the  plan  adopted  in 
Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  railroad  commission  fixes  the  value,  oecause 
they  have  the  means  of  Imowing  what  ought  to  be  known.  I  think  in  our  State 
the  commission  can  not  do  that.  In  the  nrst  place,  the  railroad  company  gives  in 
its  property  to  the  assessor  of  taxes,  and  then  there  is  a  board  of  revision  that 
goes  over  that  and  can  raise  or  lower  the  taxes  if  it  thinks  proper.  Then  the 
board  of  revision  passes  on  them.  Now,  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  way  it  is 
worked:  The  Texas  and  Pacific  road  is  capitalized  at  about  $60,000  a  mile.  It  is 
valued  by  us  at  about  $18,000  a  mile.  It  is  given  in  by  them  for  texes  at  about 
$8,000  a  mile.  They  a^  us  to  impose  rates  upon  the  people  that  will  pay  interest 
and  dividends  on  $i90,000  while  they  do  not  propose  to  pay  taxes  on  but  $8,000. 
That  is  a  pretty  strong  illustration,  but  it  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  What  is  this  Kentucky  system  you  spei^  of  ? — A.  The  commission  fixes  the 
value.  I  do  not  assume  the  railroads  ought  to  be  texed  their  full  value,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  other  property,  as  a  rule,  is  given  in  at  ite  full  value;  but  if 
we  could  ascertain  the  percentage  less  than  the  full  value  at  which  other  property 
is  given  in  that  ought  to  apply  to  our  valuation  of  railroads  also. 

Q.  You  tax  the  franchise  in  Texas? — ^A.  There  is  now  a  contest  going  on  about 
that.    It  has  never  been  done  heretofore. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  the  value  of  the  franchise? — ^A.  I  have  never  under- 
taken to  determine  that. 

Q.  Has  anybody  in  Texas? — ^A.  The  county  courte  are  now  at  work  on  that  and 
there  is  litigation  in  several  counties  about  it.  The  cases  are  to  test  this  plan  of 
valuation  of  the  franchise. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  how  the  value  of  the  franchise  should  be  obtained?— 
A.  I  have  seen  statements  of  the  method,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  it  intel- 
ligently to  you.  I  have  seen  stetemente  of  the  method  by  which  they  propose  to 
reach  the  value  of  the  franchise.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  odd  that  the  State  should 
tex  the  property  and  the  earnings.  We  have,  I  believe,  a  tex  on  the  gross  earnings 
of  passenger  fares  and  a  small  tax  on  the  gross  eai*nings  of  freight.  If  we  should 
tax  the  property  and  then  tax  the  earnings  and  then  tax  the  franchise  it  would 
seem  to  me  it  would  be  going  a  good  ways. 

Q.  (By  Representetive  Lorimer.)  Then  you  think  if  the  propertv  and  the 
receipts  are  taxed  that  the  franchise  ought  not  to  be? — A.  I  think  we  had  better  stop 
there;  that  would  be  my  idea. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  levy  all  the  taxes 
on  the  earnings  than  to  tex  the  property  and  the  earnings  both?  In  Wisconsin  the 
tex  is  on  the  receipts. — A.  I  have  never  underteken  to  consider  which  of  these 
plans  would  be  better.  Railroads  with  us  are  texed  upon  their  supposed  value, 
and  the  average  valuation  in  the  State  is  somewhere  in  the  neignborhood  of 
$8,000  a  nule.    Some  go  as  high  as  $10,000,  and  others  a  great  deal  lower. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  apoke  of  a  defect  in  the  interstate-com- 
merce law,  made  so  by  a  decision  of  the  conrt.  Will  yon  explain  that  a  little  more 
fnlly  as  to  rate  making?  It  was  with  reference  to  goods  brought  from  foreign 
coimtries  in  comparison  with  domestic  goods? — A.  If  you  ever  have  occasion  to 
look  into  that,  and  if  you  take  up  the  opinion  of  the  railroad  commission  as 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Cooley,  you  will  find  it  is  a  very  elaborate  and  masterly 
opinion.  It  is  just  like  a  geometrical  demonstration.  He  shows,  it  seems  to  me, 
beyond  doubt  that  the  autnority  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  rates  is  limited 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  circuit  court  of  New  York  sustained 
that  opinion.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  sustained  that  view.  It  was  reversed 
under  conditions  that  allow  them  to  charge  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  as  from  Liver- 
XK)ol  or  London  to  San  Francisco.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  only  extended  to  our  soil,  and  to  the  marine  league  from  the 
shore.  They  take  jurisdiction  of  the  oceans — all  of  them,  and  of  commercial 
states  in  all  countries,  because  you  see  in  their  opinion  they  enumerate  different 
countries  in  which  there  may  be  railroads  bringing  commerce  to  be  forwarded 
here.  It  also  seems  to  me  very  stranjo^  that  they  could  take  jurisdiction  for  such 
a  purpose  when  they  can  take  jurisdiction  for  no  other  purpose  under  the  sun. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  Under  that,  a  man  in  London  or  Liverpool  would  make 
a  contract  for  delivering  merchandise  at  ports  a^eed  on  for  Chicago.  They 
would  agree  what  XKtrtion  should  be  given  to  the  railroad  bring^g  the  merchan- 
dise to  the  port,  what  portion  should  oe  given  to  the  ocean  carrier,  and  what  to 
the  inland  carrier.  Tne  complaint  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  was  that  the 
portion  which  went  to  the  inland  carrier  was  much  less  than  the  rate  that  our  citi- 
zens had  to  pay.  In  the  dissenting  opinion  in  that  case  it  is  very  forcibly  stated 
that  that  is  a  strong  discrimination  against  our  own  merchants  and  our  own  man- 
ufacturers. Now,  m  addition  to  that,  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  there  is  a  very  able  argument  showing  that  this  has 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  commission  or  anybody  else  to  determine  what  the 
rates  snail  be  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  an  amendment  to  that  bill  regulate  that 
matter? — A.  That  would  do  it,  and  I  trust  Congress  may  take  it  up  ana  so  amend 
it  as  to  make  rates  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  like  also  to  see  the  interstate-commerce 
law  amended  so  as  to  bring  interstate  railroads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gk>v- 
emment  as  national  banks  are  now;  that  is,  that  exi)erts  may  be  sent  out  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  interstate  railroads? — A.  They  ought  to  have  the  power 
to  send  their  experts  and  examine  the  office  records.  We  used  to  have  that  power, 
and  we  used  it.  We  knew  morally  that  the  roads  were  allowing  rebates  and 
making  cut  rates,  but  the  legislature  refused  to  give  us  any  appropriation  by 
which  we  might  bave  the  necessary  investigation  made  to  get  the  legal  evidence 
of  it.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature  before  the  last  one,  we  asked  for  $5,000  a 
year  for  two  years,  but  stated  to  them  that  we  could  not  tell  what  we  wanted 
with  it,  but  promised  that  we  would  return  $10  for  each  and  every  one  they  gave 
us.  We  got  the  governor,  and  the  attorney-general,  and  the  State  treasurer  to 
unite  in  the  request,  and  they  finally  consented  to  ^ve  us  one  appropriation  of 
$5,000.  We  have  already  returned  $67,500  in  penalties,  and  a  good  many  cases 
remaining  yet.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  check  it.  That  enabled  our  auditor 
to  go  into  their  offices.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  the  inspection  of  papers,  con- 
tracts, and  everything,  and  bring  them  before  us  and  examine  them  as  witnesses. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended  giving  the 
commission  that  power? — A.  Yes;  because  if  they  can  keep  secret  from  the  com- 
mission their  doings  there  is  no  use  for  the  law. 

y.  You  will  probably  get  your  $5,000  a  year  in  Texas  hereafter  ?— A.  Yes;  they 
made  us  an  allowance  this  last  legislature,  but  we  do  not  have  so  much  use  for  it. 
While  the  railroads  contested  our  commission  law  very  eamestljr  at  first  and 
carried  it  to  the  supreme  court,  now  most  of  the  railroads  say  it  is  a  benefit  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  public,  because  it  protects  them  against  themselves  and 
stops  the  giving  of  rates  and  the  wasting  of  revenue. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  complaints  a^nst  the  Belt  Line  around  Chi- 
cago?—A.  No ;  I  know  there  was  some  litigation  and  a  decision,  but  I  never  took 
particular  interest  in  that  question. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  in  your  section  of  the  coxmtry  about  it  ? — A.  I  think 
the  cattlemen  of  Texas  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do. 
I  understood  that  there  was  a  charge  of  $2  a  car  for  bringing  the  cars  off  the  roads 
into  the  citv,  and  I  think  I  saw  a  statement  that  the  courts  had  reduced  that  to 
$1  a  car.    i  am  not  familiar  with  that  sufficiently  to  express  an  opinion  about  it. 
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O.  (By  Protemor  Jomrscnr.)  I  would  liiDe  to  ask  if  yoor  esmerieooe  VemHa  3roii 
to  oeliere  Toa  could  eatcfroe  the  imprisoiimeiit  penalty?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it ;  ae  well  aa  Toa  can  for  any  other  felony. 

Q*  Do  yon  think  a  jnry  in  tins  comttry  would  oonTict  and  send  a  man  to  pnaon 
for  violaong  the  law  r^nlating  tranroortation?— A.  Well.  I  take  it  for  granted 
they  would  not  commit  perjnry,  and  me  law  requires  conviction. 

Q-  ( By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  Did  toq  ever  have  any  cases  of  that  kind  in  Texas  ? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of .    We  haa  a  peconiary  penalty  before  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KxansmoY. )  Which  of  the  three  freight  classifications  is  Texas  in  ? — 
A.  We  have  the  Western. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  conflict  with  the  classification  committee  ? — ^A.  We  have 
no  special  conflict,  becanse  we,  in  a  general  way,  adopted  ^eir  classification.  Bat 
in  their  classification  thej  make,  in  Beveral  cases,  reservations  in  the  interest  of 
the  road.  Our  law  prohibits  them  from  making  any  of  these  reeervations.  We 
have  onr  classification  made  ont  and  based  on  the  Western  classification,  bat  these 
clauses — ^for  instance,  exempting  them  from  liability  in  Tarioos  cases — ^we  strike 
them  oat  of  onr  classification. 

Q.  Do  the  shippers  of  Texas  have  an  advantage  over  those  of  snrroandin^ 
States? — ^A.  They  can  not  enforce  these  exceptional  clauses  against  the  people 
there.    They  have  no  legal  force. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  method  by  which  the  rates  are  fixed  by  the  classification 
committee  is  the  proper  one  ?  Are  both  sides  follyheflffd  before  the  committee  ? — 
A.  All  interests  ougnt,  of  course,  to  be  heard.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  very  earnestly  urged  uniform  classification,  or  at  least  as  near  as  can 
be  made  practical ,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  and  of  ^reat 
convenience  to  the  railroads  also.  There  are  different  systems  of  classifications, 
as  vou  referred  to,  and  these  give  considerable  annoyance. 

Q.  (Bjr  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Have  you  any  views  on  ticket  scalping  ? — ^A. 
Tes;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Q,  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to  prevent  it? — ^A.  Well,  yes.  I  have 
never  thought  about  proposing  a  remedy,  i  ou  can  make  it  a  penal  offense  to 
engage  in  that  business. 

Q.  whom  would  you  punish,  the  purchaser  or  the  seller  ? — A.  In  case  we  would 
have  no  witness,  I  would  punish  the  scalper. 

Q.  Suppose  the  ticket  is  purchased  by  an  individual  and  then  sold  on  the  plat- 
form to  another  x>erson  who  is  about  to  make  a  return  trip  -,  would  you  punish 
either  of  these  two? — ^A.  Well,  that  would  be  for  legislation  to  determine.  I 
would  not  like  to  make  a  statement  about  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Q.  You  know  we  had  a  bill  before  Congress  providing  for  a  x)6nalty  for  pur- 
chaising  and  selling  tickets  that  are  purchf^d  bv  an  individual  intending  to  make 
a  trip,  and  selling  it  to  another  person  who  mignt  make  the  whole  trip  or  half  of 
it? — ^A.  Our  law  meets  that  in  this  way  :  If  the  person  purchases  a  ticket  and  does 
not  use  it,  he  can  go  back  to  the  office  and  have  it  redeemed. 

Q.  This  bill  also  had  a  redemption  clause  in  it?~A.  With  that  clause,  I  would 
make  him  go  to  the  railroad  ana  not  let  him  speculate. 

Q.  You  would  put  him  in  jail  if  he  sold  it  to  anybody  else? — A.  Whatever  the 
law  said,  I  would  put  it  on  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  evil  in  ticket  scalping  ? — 
A.  It  enables  the  railroads  themselves,  as  a  party*  to  it,  to  underbid  each  other, 
and  makes  discriminations  in  that  wav,  some  having  to  pay  full  rates  and  some 
less  than  full  rates.  That  is  one  of  the  evils.  Then  there  are  statements  in  the 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  a  great  many  frauds  are 
perpetrated  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ticket  scalper.  I  do  not  know  as 
1  can  say  what  they  are,  but  the  reports  show  the  numerous  cases  in  which  frauds 
gprow  out  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  subject  enough  to  know  whether  the  railroads  them- 
selves are  responsible  for  the  system  ? — ^A.  In  some  cases  they  are,  because  they 
agree  with  their  agents  to  unaersell  other  people.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ought  to 
say  it.  I  think  it  is  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  though  I  suppose  it  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  assigned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  should  be  prohibited.  A  railroad  in  Chicago  in  competition  with 
others  might  go  to  a  scalper  and  say,  *'  You  sell  these  tickets  at  such  a  percentage, 
and  I  will  give  you  such  a  profit." 

O.  You  know  it  is  the  railroads  that  have  gone  to  Congress  asking  for  this 
legnslation,  and  not  the  brokers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  railroads  can  break  it  up  whenever  they  act  unitedly 
upon  it?^A.  It  seems  to  me  they  could,  like  all  other  sorts  of  free  tickets.    I  do 
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not  know  why  they  conld  not  do  it.  I  know  the  railroads  hare  told  ns  that  they 
wanted  free  passes  prolubited.  I  told  them  very  plainly,  **  I  do  not  snppose  yon 
do  want  it,  oecanse  if  yon  wanted  to  all  yon  have  to  do  is  to  withm'aw  your 
passes  and  it  will  be  no  tronble  at  all." 

.  Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  large  railroad  lobby  in  Washington  seeking  the 
passage  of  the  antiscalping  bill  and  not  asking  to  have  any  defects  in  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  remedied? — A.  I  do  not  know.  Mavbe  they  think  it  will 
benefit  them  to  get  the  scalping  bill  throngh  and  not  benefit  them  to  get  the  other 
legislation. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentatire  LoRiMER.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest?— A. 
I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Chicaqo.  III.,  November  16, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  07  MB.  JOHN  J.  HYLAHD, 

Traffic  Manager  Freight  Bureau  ^  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 

The  snbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  8.55  p.  m.,  November  15^  1899,  Mr.  John  J.  Hyiand  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  bemg  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  You  may  state  your  name  and  place  of  res 
idence. — A.  John  J.  Hyiand,  Chicago,  HI. 

Q.  Your  business? — A.  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Freight  Bureau,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Witness.  Before  reading  this  paper  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
These  are  my  own  suggestions,  which  I  believe  will  be  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which  I  have  the  nonor  to  repre- 
sent in  traffic  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  This  is  a  production  not  of  the  board  of  trade, 
but  of  your  own  individual  ideas? — A.  Yes;  tnat  is  rif^ht. 

(Reading:)  Although  we  have  some  grievances  against  the  railroads,  the  board 
of  trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  does  not  at  present  desire  to  enter  a  formal  com- 
plaint with  your  honorable  commission. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  this  board  that  your  kind  invitation  affords  an 
opportunity  to  offer,  through  our  freight  bureau,  a  few  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  transportation,  or,  rather,  on  the  matter  of  a  **  legalized  railroad  pool." 

We  are  aware  that  many  well-meaning  persons,  including  some  of  our  own 
members,  are  in  favor  of  a  legalized  railroad  pool,  in  the  behef  that  more  stable 
rates  would  obtain  under  a  pool  than  under  the  present  system  of  open  competition. 

A  very  large  majority  of  our  members,  and,  we  believe,  a  largo  majority  also  of 
the  general  public,  oppose  a  legalized  railroad  pool  and  favor  ''  necessary  changes 
in  the  interstate-commerce  law." 

We  believe  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  to  the  railroads  the  privi- 
lege of  establishing,  by  mutual  agreement  among  themselves  or  by  arbitration, 
rates  acceptable  to  all  concerned,  based  along  geogrraphical  lines  or  otherwise, 
provided,  always,  that  such  rates  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  full  power  to  regulate  inland  freight  rates  where  com- 
plaint is  made  and  the  fact  established  of  any  discrimination  existing  against  per- 
sons or  1  x;alitie8. 

The  penalty  for  a  willful  violation  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  commission 
to  be  placed  a^j^inst  the  corporation  found  ^ilty  of  such  violation  and  not 
against  the  individual,  and  in  cases  of  violation  each  carload  or  part  carload 
shipment  to  constitute  a  separate  offense,  and  a  i)enalty  to  be  imposed  by  a  fine 
of  double  the  gross  earnings,  at  the  tariff  rate,  for  the  services  performed,  either 
over  one  road  or  a  combination  of  roads  having  a  through  line  between  any  given 
points,  the  money  collected  as  such  penalty  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
person  or  persons  giving  the  information  upon  which  the  conviction  is  secured 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  money  thus  accruing  to  the 
Government  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  hearings  occasioned  by  the  railroEids  because  of  their  willful 
violation  of  the  law. 

While  the  means  employed  to  obtain  information  and  secure  conviction  are 
open  to  objection,  they  seem  to  us  justifiable  in  the  interest  of  the  public  good. 

With  a  pool  established,  a  division  of  tonnage  or  earnings  on  fixed  percentages 
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I  know  that  the  State  furnishes  the  means  of  transportation,  that  it  onght  to  be 
credited  with  the  amonnt  it  receives,  thongh  some  other  corporation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  have  no  right  to  it. 

No.  51.  This,  I  suppose,  has  reference  to  the  case  of  Reagan  vs.  The  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Comx>an^,  154  U.  S.  In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  the  railroad  commission  law  of  Texas.  The 
only  suggestion  I  have  to  make  about  that  case  is,  that  the  justice  who  deliv^ered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  discussed  the  freight  rate  case  as  extensively  as  if  that 
had  been  a  material  issue  in  the  case.  The  truth  is ,  the  railroad  commission  believed 
that  they  could  win  the  case  as  to  rates,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  commission  law,  but  their  rates  would  have  stood  enjoined  until  the 
final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  the  United  States,  which  might 
have  been  from  3  to  5  years,  and  which  they  felt  would  be  a  serious  misfortune  to 
the  x>eople  of  Texas,  and  therefore  in  the  circuit  court  they  withdrew  their  answer 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  to  secure  an  early  decision  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law.  This  was  the  question  before  the  court,  and  its  earW  decision 
enabled  the  commission,  with  much  less  delay,  to  assume  the  control  of  the  ques- 
tion of  freight  rates. 

I  never  understood  why  the  question  of  rates  was  discussed,  because  we  aban- 
doned it  in  the  court  below. 

No.  52.  Congress  should  prohibit  the  Federal  courts  from  issuing  injunctions 
pendente  lite  in  cases  in  which  suits  may  be  brought  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
freight  rates,  until  the  rates  are  found  to  be  unjust  or  illegal.  Otherwise  a  judge 
at  chambers,  on  an  ex  parte  statement,  may  arrest  the  employment  of  rates  which 
have  been  re^larly  made  by  proi)er  authority,  and  in  this  way  arrest  the  business 
of  a  great  railroad,  or  a  system  of  roads,  or  of  a  whole  State,  which  has  been  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  injunctions  heretofore  issued.  The  issuance  of  such  injunc- 
tions is  too  ^eat  and  too  dangerous  a  power  to  be  intrusted  to  the  arbititay  will 
of  any  one  judge  or  more  witnout  a  previous  lawful  ascertainment  whether  they 
are  just  and  legal  or  unjust  and  illegal.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  judges  to 
assume  that  rates  made  by  lawful  authority  will  cause  irreparable  injury  before 
their  justice  or  injustice  can  be  determined  by  a  court.  When  a  State  railroad 
commission,  duly  appointed  and  sworn,  has  a^eied  to  freight  rates,  some  deference 
is  due  to  its  official  action  and  to  the  authority  of  the  State  it  represents.  At  all 
events,  courts  should  be  prohibited  from  issuing  temporary  injunctions  until  both 
sides  of  the  case  have  been  represented  and  heard. 

When  an  injunction  is  sought  to  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  freight  rates 
which  have  been  established  in  conformity  with  law,  the  right  of  way  should  be 
given  such  suits  over  other  business  in  all  the  courts  by  Congress  for  interstate 
shipments  and  by  the  legislature  for  State  shipments. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  your  service. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  You  are  the  author  of  the  Reagan  bill? — ^A.  I 
should  make  some  explanation  about  that.  The  first  bill  introduced  on  that  sub- 
ject of  pooling  was  introduced  when  I  was  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  took  a  very  active  interest  in  trying  to  get  it  considered  by  the  committee, 
but  failed  to  get  it  considered  during  that  Congress.  Hopkins  didn't  return  to  the 
next  Congress;  I  was  returned.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me  to  reintro- 
duce the  bill.  I  had  already  prex)ared  a  bill  with  a  view  to  introducing  it.  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  contains  the  ^eat  remedial  features  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law,  except  as  to  the  commission,  and  it  passed  the  House  several  times — 
I  think,  as  many  as  three  times — before  it  went  to  the  Senate.  In  the  Senate 
it  was  amended,  adding  the  commission  features  of  it.  The  question  of  the  com- 
mission now  arose.  I  might  say  that  the  fear  of  whoever  the  President  might  be 
who  would  make  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  influenced  us  somewhat, 
because  we  did  not  know  but  what  the  influence  the  railroads  would  bring  to 
bear  would  lead  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  who  would  not  execute  the 
law;  so  the  law  was  maae  to  point  out  what  they  could  do  and  what  they  coald 
not  do,  and  fixed  the  penalty,  to  be  there^ter  determined  by  the  courts. 
That  was,  of  course,  changed.  I  put  in  the  House  bill  a  provision  that  State 
courts  should  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Federal  courts  in  civil  cases. 
That  passed  the  House,  but  the  conference  committee  struck  it  out.  I  also  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  railroad  companies  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  rebates  and  cut  rates.  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  was  struck  out,  because  it  was  decided  that  they  would  all  be  guilty 
alike  and  that  the  penalty  should  be  put  xvgou  them  alike.  I  think  the  main 
remedial  features  of  that  bill  were  emlM>died  in  the  bill  I  got  passed  through  the 
House  several  times. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  What  Congress  was  that?— A.  Forty-ftmrth 
Congress. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  was  in  1879?— A.  1878.  That  was  the  time 
it  was  finally  passed.  Hopkins  introduced  the  bill  in  1876,  and  I  introduced  my 
bill  first  in  1878. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  And  are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  of  that  bill 
as  it  was  afterwards  passed  by  the  House  and  finally  adopted  in  Texas;  are  your 
people  in  Texas  satisned  with  it? — ^A.  I  think  the  law  is  a  very  good  one.  I  think 
the  law  is  all  right  if  it  is  fairly  and  justly  interpreted. 

O.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  That  is,  by  the  courts? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  claim  in  your  paper,  which,  of  course,  is  testi- 
mony, that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shodld  have  certain  powers  in 
regard  to  rate  making? — ^A.  Yes.  I  know  the  objection  is  made  to  that  that  the  sys- 
tem would  be  BO  exclusively  with  the  commission  that  it  would  be  impracticable; 
but  I  have  studied  this  question  practically  for  the  last  8  or  10  years,  and,  under  a 
fair  law,  I  don*t  see  why  it  can  not  be  done.  Of  course,  a  system  of  rates  can  be 
fixed  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  country  which  would  have  the  same  rates.  If  it  can 
not  be  done  in  that  way  I  dont  see  that  there  is  any  other  way  that  you  can  ever 
get  that  question  fairly  solved. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  pooling? — ^A.  I  have  spoken  on 
that  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  railroad  conmussioners.  I  think  if  you 
can  not  have  the  rates  fixed  in  that  way  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  regelate 
by  law.  My  idea  has  been  that  if  we  can  not  get  a  law  regulating  the  rates, 
we  ought  to  provide  for  agreements  binding  in  force  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  railroad  commission,  and  to  be  amended  or  revoked  by  the  commission, 
and  with  provisions  for  the  imposing  of  a  penalty  sufficiently  severe  on  railroad 
directors  for  the  violation  of  any  of  their  contracts.  A  great  many -efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  to  get  out  of  rate  wars  and  keep  peace 
among  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  pooling,  is  it  not,  unless  you 
have  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  a  contract  and  one  that  can  be  enforced  by  any 
company  or  by  the  United  States  against  any  company? — ^A.  Yes;  that  under  the 
control  of  the  commission  would  go  a  great  way  toward  preventing  rate  cutting 
and  to  secure  a  regular  rule  regulating  rates.  If  we  could  not  get  good  legis- 
lation which  would  enable  the  commission  to  make,  regulate,  and  maintain  rates, 
I  think  that  would  be  the  next  best  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  power  of  reducing  rates  and  the 
power  of  controlling  ana  regulating  rates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  com- 
mission? You  are  aware  that  the  Interstate  Commission  has  for  several  years 
been  asking  for  power  of  reducing  rates  and  regulating  rates  that  had  not  been 

Eut  into  operation  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves? — ^A.  You  will  have  seen 
rom  what  I  have  said  that  my  view  is  that  the  Interstate  Commission  should 
have  the  power  of  making,  reg^ulating,  and  maintaining  rates.  I  think  that  the 
commission  should  have  some  power  of  reducing  rates  at  all  events. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  they  had  the  power  of  reducing  rates, 
that  would  practically  mean  that  they  could  establish  rates? — A.  It  would  help  a 
gre&t  deal. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  commission  possesses  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  work  out  a  schedule  of  rates  for  this  country  as  a  whole?— A. 
Yes:  I  don't  doubt  it.  They  have  some  very  able  experts  there.  It  is  the  same 
practice  that  enables  a  commission  to  do  that  work  in  the  State;  it  is  only  apply- 
mg  it  on  a  larger  scale.  The  principles  are  the  same;  there  is  no  difference  m 
them  at  all.  We  have  a  territory  in  the  state  of  Texas  that  is  larger  than  France 
and  with  nearly  10,000  miles  of  railroad  and  nearly  60  active  operating  roads. 
The  commission  under  the  law  governing  these  great  powers  is  composed  of  three 
commissioners,  two  expert  rate  makers,  an  auditor,  secretary,  engineer,  and  one 
clerk,  and  we  maintain  it  although  of  course  it  is  very  hard  work.  However,  it 
is  necessary,  so  we  maintain  it  although  we  cannot  have  any  specified  hours;  we 
work  all  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  your  commission  fix  the  rates  of  Texas? — ^A.  Yes. 
We  make  the  rates,  regulate  them,  and  have  absolute  control. 

Q.  State  railroads  only? — A.  I  mean  State  shipments. 

Q.  How  would  you  arrange  about  the  shipment  of  freight  from  St.  Louis  to 
Austin? — ^A.  That  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Q.  You  would  not  control  the  rate  in  Texas  where  shipments  are  made  from 
one  State  to  another? — A.  No;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  controls  any 
rate  if  it  is  from  one  State  to  another;  freight  from  another  State  or  from  a  for- 
eign country  is  out  of  our  jurisdiction. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  simply  regulate  the  State  traffic?— A.  Yes; 
by  law  and  by  our  action. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  spoke  of  the  case  of  Smythe  v.  Ames  in  your 
testimony.  I  think  you  implied  that  a  very  important  part  of  that  decision 
seemed  to  be  overlooked? — A.  Yes;  about  the  methods  to  be  adopted  as  to  certidn 
values. 

Q.  In  the  tixing  of  rates  now  you  can  be  guided,  since  that  decision,  only  by  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  railroads  as  regards  their  control  of  State  tra£Blc? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  what  I  tried  to  deal  with  really.  I  have  said  that  investi^tion  will  show 
that  if  that  decision  in  that  respect  is  carried  out  and  enforced,  it  will  bankrupt 
every  railroad  in  the  United  States;  I  don't  think  there  will  be  a  single  exception 
to  it.  When  you  take  awa^  the  right  from  a  State  to  embrace  in  its  receipts  pay 
for  all  the  carriage  done  in  it,  you  take  from  it  the  right  to  embrace  in  its  receipts 
the  cost  of  interstate  shipments,  and  it  makes  the  amount  so  low  that  it  will  not 
be  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  property  and  the  operating  expenses. 
The  enforcement  of  that  x>articular  law  win  bankrupt  every  road  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  I  was  looking  at  that  Question  from  another  standpoint  alto^ther.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  large  part  of  tne  State  traffic  is  but  the  initial  or  original  proportion 
of  other  traffic;  that  most  of  the  traffic  which  becomes  interstate  is  in  its  initial 
stages  State  traffic,  and  from  that  point  of  view  a  considerable  por^on  of  the  trsuffic 
within  the  State  is  really  interstate,  or  in  character  it  becomes  interstate,  and  the 
railroads  so  regard  it.  If  there  is  an  all-through  freight  business  and  by  allow- 
ing a  charge  on  the  all-through  business  of  rates  high  enougjh  to  cover  the  cost  of 
that  business,  would  it  not  impose  such  a  high  local  maximum  of  rates  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  State  commission  te  regulate  rates? — 
A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  know  this  very  question  has  arisen  with  regard  to  tickets.  The  rates 
fixed  by  ticket  men  have  been  set  aside  because  of  this  ruling  in  Smythe  v, 
Ames.  Why  do  you  offer  your  schedule  in  Texas? — ^A.  In  our  State  we  are 
threatened  with  legislation  on  that  very  subject.  This  freight  shipped  on  a  pub- 
lished rate,  which  constitutes  a  contract  between  the  railroad  and  i^pper  nrom 
one  point  to  another  in  the  State,  causes  some  railroads  to  undertake  to  assume 
they  must  necessarily  be  interstate  shipmente;  it  must  necessarily  go  somewhere 
else.  Our  law  provides  that  our  jurisdiction  covers  shipmente  from  one  point 
to  another  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  action  of  the  commission  there  is  when 
the  bill  of  lading  calls  for  a  shipment  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  State. 
That  is  the  contract  for  the  local  State  shipment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  the  commission  you  suggest  fixes  the  rate 
would  it  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  into  consideration  every  item  of  the 
expense? — ^A.  It  would  seem  theoretically  that  that  would  be  necessary;  practi- 
cally it  is  never  done,  because  the  items  that  enter  into  it  are  so  numerous  that  the 
degree  in  which  they  affect  the  rate  is  uncertain.  They  would  have  to  be  guided 
by  experience  from  day  to  day,  as  there  is  no  science  in  rate  making.  You  can 
not  make  a  science  out  of  rate  making;  you  have  to  be  governed  by  experience 
from  day  to  day,  and  how  much  a  particular  piece  of  freight  coste,  and  what 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  expense  of  carriage.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
yoij  must  necessarily  put  very  low  rates  on.  Then  there  are  other  things,  very 
costly  things,  you  put  a  very  hiph  rate  on.  There  is  no  uniformity,  because  u 
you  make  a  uniform  rate  it  would  make  rates  almost  nothing  on  costly  goods  and 
almost  if  not  quite  prohibitive  on  these  cheaper  thin^.  In  theory  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  everythinff,  but  so  far  as  the  practice  is  concerned  it  is  not 
necessarv  to  consider  all  these  things,  and  it  can  not  be  done  for  the  reason  I 
stated — ^because  the  road  has  to  be  guided  by  every  day's  experience  and  the 
observation  of  what  has  been  done  before  and  the  effect  of  it. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  learn  from  you  is,  whether  or  not,  ultimately,  this  commission 
that  fixes  the  rate  would  not  have  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages  of  ibe  employees  of 
the  roads? — A.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  necessary;  I  don't  think  one  follows  the 
other  necessarily;  that  is  a  matter  of  contact  between  the  corporation  and  ite 
emyloyees. 

Q.  If  every  item  of  expensemust  be  considered  is  not  that  one  of  the  items. — ^A. 
Of  course  a  part  of  the  cost  of  transx)ortation  is  the  exx)ense  of  the  employees  of 
the  road. 

Q.  Would  it  not  finaJ^  have  control  of  the  road  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  road? — A.  Tney  would  not  undertake  to  determine  a  question  which 
no  commission  has  jurisdiction  of,  and  which  the  courts  alone  have  jurisdiction 
of,  and  would  not  undertake  to  determine  the  rate  of  wages.  They  might  consider 
that  in  making  up  the  rate  on  freight,  but  they  would  not  determine  that  question 
independently. 
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Q.  Yon  think  if  they  were  to  fix  the  rates  they  would  have  to  take  the  wages 
into  consideration? — ^A.  They  wonld  necessarily  consider  everythingthat  affected 
the  cost  of  transportation  so  far  as  they  practically  could.  The  dimcalty  is  that 
there  is  such  an  endless  number  of  thinfl;s  that  enter  into  th  cost  of  transporta- 
tion that  you  have  to  be  guided  by  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  the  experience 
of  day  to  day  and  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
carriage  of  any  particular  commodity  and  to  make  the  carriage  valuable  to  the 
public  and  at  tiie  same  time  secure  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  railroad;  so  that 
a  railroad  commission  would  not  be  embarrassea  by  such  a  question  as  that,  with 
the  opportunity  of  an  examination  to  see  what  the  carriage  nad  been  heretofore. 
Of  course,  to  get  down  to  the  details  would  be  a  matter  of  infinite  labor,  and  I 
suppose  verv  unsatisfactory. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  railroad  comi>any  to  go  into  all 
those  details.  All  our  railroads  to-day,  in  considering  the  rate  they  make,  take 
into  consideration  all  those  causes. — ^A.  Our  annual  report  shows  the  extent  to 
which  our  commission  goes  into  that  subject.  Of  course  we  did  not  embrace 
every  item,  but  we  show  a  great  many  of  the  controlling  influences  that  enter 
into  the  cost  of  transportation.  These  things  are  considered  in  connection  with 
others.  It  is  not  only  a  question  as  to  what  is  reasonable  upon  each  commodity, 
but  we  have  also  to  consider  the  questions  growing  out  of  competition. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  connection  with  this  question  of  rates  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  you  think  Government  ownership,  in  case  we  should  come  to 
that,  would  mean  the  elimination  of  discrimination. — A.  It  is  a  very  big  ques- 
tion you  are  asking,  and  I  have  discussed  it  very  fully  on  other  occasions.  Gov- 
ernment ownership  would,  I  think,  necessarily  make  the  cost  of  transportation 
much  greater  than  its  cost  under  the  influence  of  private  interests,  corporate 
interests.  They  exercise  all  the  economies  they  can  in  cheapening  transportation 
and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  it  from  time  to  time.  As  they  have  made 
improvements  of  various  kinds  that  facilitate  and  cheax)en  transportation,  rates 
have  gone  down.  If  the  Government  owned  the  roads  and  appointed  the 
employees  the  influence  of  private  interests  and  corporate  interests  would  go  out 
of  it,  and  all  experience  shows  that  everything  the  Government  does  requires  more 
time,  more  men,  and  more  money  than  the  like  thing  done  by  the  private  individ- 
ual or  corporation.  So  I  take  it  for  granted,  as  the  railroads  are  managed  under 
corporate  and  private  interests,  the  rates  can  be  and  as  a  rule  will  be  cheaper  than 
would  be  possible  to  make  them  if  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  there  are  other  elementary  troubles  about  that.  There  are  now  nearly 
900,000  employees  in  the  service  of  the  railroads.  They  are  men  in  the  active  years 
of  life,  enerp^etic,  intelligent  men.  Give  the  Government  the  appointment  of  these 
men  in  addition  to  the  appointments  it  now  makes  and  any  man  who  is  President 
can  continue  himself  in  office  just  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  I  remember  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Webster  and  one  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  over  50  years  ago  in  their 
respective  States,  and  each  discussed  the  question  and  reached  about  the  same 
conclusion.  Each  said  that  when  the  number  of  Government  employees  reached 
100,000  it  would  endanger  the  character  of  the  Gk>vemment  and  the  liberties  of  the 
X)eople.  There  is  now  not  less  than  1 60 ,000  employees.  Add  the  railroad  employees 
to  it  and  you  have  over  1,000,000  men  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  with 
their  families  and  their  influences.  To  my  mind  Government  ownership  means  the 
subversion  of  our  system  of  government  and  the  destruction  of  popular  liberty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  not  experience  shown  that  they  were  false  proph- 
ets?— A.  I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  turned  out  that  when  we  reached  100,000  we 
endangered  the  Government,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  say  they  were  false  prophets, 
because  I  take  it  there  is  no  man  who  has  studied  carefully  the  operations  of  this 
Government  that  does  not  see  the  increased  danger  of  multiplication  of  offices 
under  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  They  probably  had  in  mind  the  population 
at  that  time. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  mj  question  I  had  another  point  in  mind. 
The  recognized  evil  of  the  transportation  business  is  that  of  discnmination? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  do  not  believe  regulation  will  be  effective 
that  we  ought  to  deal  with  this  question  of  discriminations  by  Government  owner- 
ship. Would  Government  ownership  necessarily  eliminate  discrimination? — A.  It 
would  have  an  influence  in  this  way:  Under  corporate  and  private  management 
the  managers  are  interested  in  getting  the  most  freight  they  can  get.  Under 
Government  control  that  element  would  be  absent  from  the  managers  of  the  road, 
they  being  under  the  employment  of  the  Government  and  not  interested  in  the 
aggregate  amount  earned  by  the  railroads.  It  might  have  some  influence  in  pre- 
venting discriminations  in  that  respect. 
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Q,  Wonld  not  the  influence  of  localities  result  in  discriminations  between  local- 
ities?—A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  The  valuation  per  mile  yon  pnt  on  roads  in  Texas — is  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  taxation? — A.  No;  it  does  not  control  taxation. 

Q.  Are  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  companies  limited  to  the  Talnation  of  their 
roods?— A.  All  of  the  roads  that  have  been  bnilt  since  the  passage  of  the  law. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  retroactive.  It  is  applied  only  on  the  new  rcMds.  It  conld 
not  affect  the  stocks  and  bonds  issued  before  the  passage  of  the  law. 

Q.  Suppose  the  railroad  has  increased  its  terminals  in  cities  a  good  deal  over 
what  they  originally  cost,  what  effect  would  that  have — simply  to  raise  the  price 
of  stockH? — A.  Our  view — we  have  never  practically  acted  on  it — ^is  that  on 
account  of  increased  value  of  the  property  a  revaluation  might  be  called  for.  If 
the  conditions  change  I  think  the^  would  have  a  right  to  a  evaluation. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  anything  for  improvements  of  railroads  and  betterments  of 
conditions  in  making  the  rates  for  these  railroads? — ^A.  What  we  do  is  to  take  evi- 
dence of  the  value  or  the  right  of  way,  take  evidence  of  the  value  of  all  that  enters 
into  construction  and  eouipment  of  the  road,  then  get  its  physical  value,  and 
then  add  to  that  arbitrarily  an  allowance  in  the  aggn*egate  of  about  12  per  cent. 
So  we  do  not  quite  reach  tne  subject  of  that  question. 

Q.  Every  railroad  is  trying  to  better  itself ;  adds  heavier  rails ;  makes  better 
bridges ;  has  better  ties,  perhaps,  and  rock-ballasted  roadbeds.  Now,  do  you  allow 
anytning  for  that  in  your  making  of  rates? — ^A.  No;  we  take  the  value  of  the  road ; 
what  it  would  take  to  rebuild  the  road.  As  I  sugg^ested,  we  have  contemplated 
that  as  improvements  are  made  and  the  value  of  the  property  increases  corpora- 
tions may  demand  a  revaluation  and  would  be  entitled  to  it  if  the  increase  was 
such  as  to  call  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennbdy.)  What  system  of  taxation,  among  the  various  systems 
of  the  United  States,  do  you  favor  for  railroads?— A.  I  like  the  plan  adopted  in 
Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  railroad  commission  fixes  the  value,  because 
they  have  the  means  of  knowing  what  ought  to  be  known.  I  think  in  our  State 
the  commission  can  not  do  that.  In  the  £st  place,  the  railroad  company  gives  in 
its  property  to  the  assessor  of  taxes,  and  then  there  is  a  board  of  revision  that 

foes  over  that  and  can  raise  or  lower  the  taxes  if  it  thmks  proper.  Then  the 
oard  of  revision  passes  on  them.  Now,  to  give  an  illustration  or  the  way  it  is 
worked:  The  Texas  and  Pacific  road  is  capitalized  at  about  $60,000  a  mile.  It  is 
valued  by  us  at  about  $18,000  a  mUe.  It  is  given  in  by  them  for  taxes  at  about 
$8,000  a  mile.  They  ask  us  to  impose  rates  upon  the  x>eople  that  will  pay  interest 
and  dividends  on  $80,000  while  tney  do  not  propose  to  pay  taxes  on  but  $8,000. 
That  is  a  pretty  strong  illustration,  out  it  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  What  is  this  Kentucky  system  you  speak  of  ?— A.  The  commission  fixes  the 
value.  I  do  not  assume  the  railroads  ought  to  be  taxed  their  full  value.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  other  property,  as  a  rule,  is  given  in  at  its  full  value;  but  if 
we  (U)uld  ascertain  the  percentage  less  than  the  full  value  at  which  other  property 
is  given  in  that  ought  to  apply  to  our  valuation  of  railroads  also. 

Q.  You  tax  the  franchise  in  Texas? — ^A.  There  is  now  a  contest  going  on  about 
that.    It  has  never  been  done  heretofore. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  the  value  of  the  franchise? — ^A.  I  have  never  under- 
taken to  determine  that. 

Q.  Has  anybody  in  Texas? — A.  The  county  courts  are  now  at  work  on  that  and 
there  is  litigation  in  several  counties  about  it.  The  cases  are  to  test  this  plan  of 
valuation  of  the  franchise. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  how  the  value  of  the  franchise  should  be  obtained? — 
A.  I  have  seen  statements  of  the  method,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  it  intel- 
ligently to  you.  I  have  seen  statements  of  the  method  by  which  they  propose  to 
reach  the  value  of  the  franchise.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  odd  that  the  State  should 
tax  the  property  and  the  earnings.  We  have,  I  believe,  a  tax  on  the  gross  earnings 
of  passenger  fares  and  a  small  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  freight.  If  we  should 
tax  the  property  and  then  tax  the  earnings  and  then  tax  the  franchise  it  would 
seem  to  me  it  would  be  going  a  good  ways. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Then  you  think  if  the  property  and  the 
receipts  are  taxed  that  the  franchise  ought  not  to  be? — A.  1  think  we  had  better  stop 
there;  that  would  be  my  idea. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  levyall  the  taxos 
on  the  earnings  than  to  tax  the  projierty  and  the  earnings  both?  In  Wisconsin  the 
tax  is  on  the  receipts. — A.  I  have  never  undertaken  to  consider  which  of  these 
plans  would  be  better.  Railroads  with  us  are  taxed  upon  their  supposed  value, 
and  the  average  valuation  in  the  State  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$8,000  a  mile.    Some  go  as  high  as  $10,000,  and  others  a  great  deal  lower. 
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Q.  (By  Bepreflentative  Otjen.)  Yon  spoke  of  a  defect  in  the  interstate-com- 
merce law,  made  so  by  a  decision  of  the  conrt.  Will  yon  explain  that  a  little  more 
f nlly  as  to  rate  making?  It  was  with  reference  to  goods  bronght  from  foreign 
conntries  in  comparison  with  domestic  goods? — A.  If  yon  ever  have  occasion  to 
look  into  that,  and  if  you  take  up  the  opinion  of  the  railroad  commission  as 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Cooley,  you  will  find  it  is  a  very  elaborate  and  masterly 
opinion.  It  is  just  like  a  geometrical  demonstration.  He  shows,  it  seems  fco  me, 
beyond  doubt  that  the  autnority  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  rates  is  limited 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  circuit  court  of  New  York  sustained 
that  opinion.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  sustained  that  view.  It  was  reversed 
under  conditions  that  allow  them  to  cnarge  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  as  from  Liver- 
pool or  London  to  San  Francisco.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  only  extended  to  our  soil,  and  to  the  marine  league  from  the 
shore.  They  take  jurisdiction  of  the  oceans — ^all  of  them,  and  of  commercial 
states  in  all  countries,  because  ^'^ou  see  in  their  opinion  they  enumerate  different 
countries  in  which  there  may  be  railroads  bringing  commerce  to  be  forwarded 
here.  It  also  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  they  could  take  jurisdiction  for  such 
a  purpose  when  they  can  take  jurisdiction  for  no  other  purpose  under  the  sun. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  Under  that,  a  man  in  London  or  Liverpool  would  mi^e 
a  contract  for  delivering  merchandise  at  ports  a^eed  on  for  Chicago.  They 
would  agree  what  portion  should  be  epven  to  the  railroad  bringing  the  merchan- 
dise to  the  port,  what  portion  should  be  given  to  the  ocean  carrier,  and  what  to 
the  inland  carrier.  The  complaint  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  was  that  the 
portion  which  went  to  the  inland  carrier  was  much  less  than  the  rate  that  our  citi- 
zens had  to  pay.  In  the  dissenting  opinion  in  that  case  it  is  very  forcibly  stated 
that  that  is  a  strong  discrimination  against  our  own  merchants  and  our  own  man- 
ufacturers. Now,  in  addition  to  that,  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  there  is  a  very  able  argniment  showing  that  this  has 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  commission  or  anybody  else  to  determine  what  the 
rates  shall  be  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  an  amendment  to  that  bill  regulate  that 
matter? — A.  That  would  do  it,  and  I  trust  Congress  may  take  it  up  and  so  amend 
it  as  to  make  rates  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  like  also  to  see  the  interstate-commerce 
law  amended  so  as  to  bring  interstate  railroads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  national  banks  are  now;  that  is,  that  experts  may  be  sent  out  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  interstate  railroads? — ^A.  They  ought  to  have  the  power 
to  send  their  experts  and  examine  the  office  records.  We  used  to  have  that  power, 
and  we  used  it.  We  knew  morally  that  the  roads  were  allowing  rebates  and 
making  cut  rates,  but  the  legislature  refused  to  give  us  any  appropriation  by 
which  we  might  have  the  necessary  investigation  made  to  get  the  leg^  evidence 
of  it.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature  before  the  last  one,  we  asked  for  $5,000  a 
year  for  two  years,  but  stated  to  them  that  we  could  not  tell  what  we  wanted 
with  it,  but  promised  that  we  would  return  $10  for  each  and  every  one  they  gave 
us.  We  got  the  governor,  and  the  attorney-general,  and  the  State  treasurer  to 
unite  in  the  request,  and  they  finally  consented  to  give  us  one  appropriation  of 
$5,000.  We  have  already  returned  $67,500  in  penalties,  and  a  good  many  cases 
remaining  yet.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  check  it.  That  enabled  our  auditor 
to  go  into  their  offices.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  the  inspection  of  papers,  con- 
tracts, and  everything,  and  bring  them  before  us  and  examine  them  as  witnesses. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended  giving  the 
commission  that  power? — A.  Yes;  because  if  they  can  keep  secret  from  the  com- 
mission their  doings  there  is  no  use  for  the  law. 

Q.  You  will  probably  ^et  your  $5,000  a  year  in  Texas  hereafter? — ^A.  Yes;  they 
made  us  an  allowance  this  last  legislatiu'e,  but  we  do  not  have  so  much  use  for  it. 
While  the  railroads  contested  our  commission  law  very  earnestly  at  first  and 
carried  it  to  the  supreme  court,  now  most  of  the  railroads  say  it  is  a  benefit  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  public,  because  it  protects  them  against  themselves  and 
stops  the  giving  of  rates  and  the  wasting  of  revenue. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  complaints  against  the  Belt  Line  around  Chi- 
cago?— ^A .  No ;  I  know  there  was  some  litigation  and  a  decision,  but  I  never  took 
particular  interest  in  that  question. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  in  your  section  of  the  country  about  it  ? — A.  I  think 
the  cattlemen  of  Texas  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do. 
I  understood  that  there  was  a  charge  of  $2  a  car  for  bringing  the  cars  off  the  roads 
into  the  city,  and  I  think  I  saw  a  statement  that  the  courts  had  reduced  that  to 
$1  a  car.    I  am  not  familiar  with  that  sufficiently  to  express  an  opinion  about  it. 
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Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  wonld  like  to  ask  if  yonr  en>erience  leads  yon 
to  beheve  you  could  enforce  the  imprisonment  penalty?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it ;  as  well  as  you  can  for  any  other  felony. 

Q.  Do  ;^ou  think  a  jury  in  this  country  would  convict  and  send  a  man  to  prison 
for  violating  the  law  regulating  transnortation?— A.  Well,  I  take  it  for  granted- 
they  would  not  commit  perjury,  and  tne  law  requires  conviction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Didyouever  have  any  cases  of  that  kind  in  Texas? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.    We  had  a  pecuniary  penalty  before  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Which  of  the  three  freight  classifications  is  Texas  in  ?— 
A.  We  have  the  Western. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  conflict  with  the  classification  committee  ? — A.  We  have 
no  special  conflict,  because  we,  in  a  general  way,  adopted  their  classification.  But 
in  their  classification  the^  make,  in  several  cases,  reservations  in  the  interest  of 
the  road.  Our  law  prohibits  them  from  making  any  of  these  reservations.  We 
have  our  classification  made  out  and  based  on  the  Western  classification,  but  these 
clauses — for  instance,  exempting  them  from  liability  in  various  cases — ^we  strike 
them  out  of  our  classification. 

Q.  Do  the  shippers  of  Texas  have  an  advantage  over  those  of  surrounding 
States? — A.  They  can  not  enforce  these  exceptional  clauses  against  the  people 
there.    They  have  no  legal  force. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  method  by  which  the  rates  are  fixed  by  the  classification 
committee  is  the  proper  one  ?  Are  both  sides  fully  heard  before  the  committee  ? — 
A.  All  interests  ougnt,  of  course,  to  be  heard.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  very  earnestly  urged  uniform  classification,  or  at  least  as  near  as  can 
be  made  practical,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  and  of  ^"eat 
convenience  to  the  railroads  also.  There  are  different  systems  of  classifications, 
as  vou  referred  to,  and  these  give  considerable  annoyance. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  any  views  on  ticket  scalping  ? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to  prevent  it? — A.  Well,  yes.  I  have 
never  thought  about  proposing  a  remedy.  You  can  make  it  a  penal  offense  to 
ensagein that  business. 

Q.  Whom  would  you  punish,  the  purchaser  or  the  seller  ? — A.  In  case  we  would 
have  no  witness,  I  would  punish  the  scalper. 

Q.  Suppose  the  ticket  is  purchased  by  an  individual  and  then  sold  on  the  plat- 
form to  another  person  who  is  about  to  make  a  return  trip ;  would  you  punish 
either  of  these  two? — A.  Well,  that  would  be  for  legislation  to  determine.  I 
would  not  like  to  make  a  statement  about  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Q.  You  know  we  had  a  bill  before  Congress  providing  for  a  penalty  for  pur- 
chasing and  selling  tickets  that  are  purchased  bv  an  individual  intending  to  make 
a  trip,  and  selling  it  to  another  person  who  might  make  the  whole  trip  or  half  of 
it? — ^A.  Our  law  meets  that  in  this  way  :  If  the  person  purchases  a  ticket  and  does 
not  use  it,  he  can  go  back  to  the  office  and  have  it  redeemed. 

Q.  This  bill  also  had  a  redemption  clause  in  it?— A.  With  that  clause,  I  would 
make  him  go  to  the  railroad  ana  not  let  him  speculate. 

Q.  You  would  put  him  in  jail  if  he  sold  it  to  anybody  else? — A.  Whatever  the 
law  said,  I  woula  put  it  on  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  evil  in  ticket  scalping? — 
A.  It  enables  the  railroads  themselves,  as  a  party  to  it,  to  underbid  each  other, 
and  makes  discriminations  in  that  wav,  some  having  to  pay  full  rates  and  some 
less  than  full  rates.  That  is  one  of  the  evils.  Then  there  are  statements  in  the 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  a  great  many  frauds  are 
perpetrated  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ticket  scalper.  I  do  not  know  as 
I  can  say  what  they  are,  but  the  reports  show  the  numerous  cases  in  which  frauds 
grow  out  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  subject  enough  to  know  whether  the  railroads  them- 
selves are  resi)onsible  for  the  system? — ^A.  In  some  cases  thev  are,  because  they 
agree  with  their  agents  to  undersell  other  people.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ought  to 
say  it.  I  think  it  is  stated  in  the  reports  of  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  though  I  suppose  it  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  assigned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  should  be  prohibited.  A  railroad  in  Chicago  in  competition  with 
others  might  go  to  a  scalper  and  say,  *'  You  seU  these  tickets  at  such  a  percentage, 
and  I  will  give  you  such  a  profit." 

(^.  You  know  it  is  the  railroads  that  have  gone  to  Congress  asking  for  this 
legislation,  and  not  the  brokers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  railroads  can  break  it  up  whenever  they  act  unitedly 
upon  it? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  they  could,  like  all  otner  sorts  of  free  tickets.    I  do 
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not  know  why  they  conld  not  do  it.  I  know  the  railroads  have  told  ns  that  they 
wanted  free  passes  prohibited.  I  told  them  very  plainly,  '*  I  do  not  suppose  yon 
do  want  it,  oecanse  if  you  wanted  to  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  withmiw  your 
passes  and  it  will  be  no  trouble  at  all.*' 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  large  railroad  lobby  in  Washington  seeking  the 
passage  of  the  antiscalping  bill  and  not  asking  to  have  any  defects  in  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  remedied? — A.  I  do  not  know.  Mavbo  they  think  it  wUl 
benefit  them  to  get  the  scalping  bill  through  and  not  benefit  them  to  get  the  other 
legislation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest?— A. 

I  do  not  think  of  anything. 
(Testimony  closed.) 

CHiCAao,  III.,  November  16, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  07  ME.  JOHN  J.  HYLAND, 

Traffic  Manager  Freight  Bureau,  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  8.55  p.  m.,  November  15, 1899,  Mr.  John  J.  Hyiand  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  bemg  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  You  may  state  your  name  and  place  of  res 
idence. — A.  John  J.  Hyiand,  Chicago,  HI. 

Q.  Your  business?— A.  Trafl&c  Manager  of  the  Freight  Bureau,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Witness.  Before  reading  this  paper  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
These  are  my  own  suggestions,  which  I  oelieve  will  be  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  traf&c  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  This  is  a  production  not  of  the  board  of  trade, 
but  of  your  own  individual  ideas? — A.  Yes;  tnat  is  right. 

(Reading:)  Although  we  have  some  g^evances  agamst  the  railroads,  the  board 
of  trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  does  not  at  present  desire  to  enter  a  formal  com- 
plaint with  your  honorable  commission. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  this  board  that  your  kind  invitation  affords  an 
opportunity  to  offer,  through  our  freight  bureau,  a  few  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  transportation,  or,  rather,  on  the  matter  of  a  "legalized railroad  pool." 

We  are  aware  that  many  well-meaning  persons,  including  some  of  our  own 
members,  are  in  favor  of  a  legalized  railroad  pool,  in  the  belief  that  more  stable 
rates  would  obtain  under  a  pool  than  under  the  present  system  of  open  competition. 

A.  very  large  majority  of  our  members,  and,  we  believe,  a  largo  majority  also  of 
the  general  public,  oppose  a  legalized  railroad  pool  and  favor  '*  necessary  changes 
in  the  interstate-commerce  law." 

We  believe  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  to  the  railroads  the  privi- 
lege of  establishing,  bv  mutual  agreement  among  themselves  or  by  arbitration, 
rates  acceptable  to  all  concerned,  based  along  geographical  lines  or  otherwise, 
provided,  always,  that  such  rates  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  full  i)ower  to  regulate  inland  freight  rates  where  com- 
plaint is  made  and  the  fact  established  of  any  discrimination  existing  against  per- 
sons or  1  x;alities. 

The  penalty  for  a  willful  violation  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  commission 
to  be  placed  against  the  corporation  found  guilty  of  such  violation  and  not 
against  the  individual,  and  in  cases  of  violation  each  carload  or  part  carload 
shipment  to  constitute  a  separate  offense,  and  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  by  a  fine 
of  double  the  gross  earnings,  at  the  tariff  rate,  for  the  services  performed,  either 
over  one  road  or  a  combination  of  roads  having  a  through  line  between  any  given 
points,  the  money  collected  as  such  penalty  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
person  or  persons  giving  the  information  ui)on  which  the  conviction  is  secured 
and  the  (iovemment  of  the  United  States,  the  money  thus  accruing  to  the 
Government  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  hearings  occasioned  by  the  railroads  because  of  their  willful 
violation  of  the  law. 

While  the  means  employed  to  obtain  information  and  secure  conviction  are 
open  to  objection,  they  seem  to  us  justifiable  in  the  interest  of  the  public  good. 

With  a  pool  established,  a  division  of  tonnage  or  earnings  on  fixed  percentages 
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between  the  yarions  railroads  entitled  to  share  in  the  traffic  must  be  incltided  in 
the  arrangement,  and  it  will  inevitably  follow  that  some  of  the  roads  will  become 
dissatisfi^  with  their  allotment,  and,in  order  to  be  in  better  position  to  demand 
an  increased  percentage,  will  make  private  concessions  in  rates  to  a  very  few 
large  shixipers,  that  they  may  establish  their  right  to  an  increased  allotment  in 
the  pool.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  bnt  of  fact,  as  demonstrated  by  several 
years'  experience  with  the  workings  of  the  Southwestern  Railway  Association — 
the  strongest  railroad  pool  ever  operated  in  this  country — and  during  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  rates  were  not  always  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  printed 
tariffs. 

Under  a  i)olicy  of  open  competition,  as  at  present  exists,  there  is  really  no 
necessitv  for  any  road  to  violate  the  law,  for  the  reason  that,  if  not  getting  a  fair 
share  or  the  moving  b-affic  from  a  given  point,  the  law  allows,  after  3  days' 
legal  notice,  the  issuance  of  a  tariff  making  reduced  rates,  and  the  public  derives 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  rates  until  the  road  in  question  has  become  satisfied,  and 
again  gives  a  10  days'  legal  notice  of  restoration  of  rates  to  the  former  basis.  If 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  can  be  strictly 
enforced  by  the  commission,  the  other  roads,  having  enjoyed  a  satisfactory  busi- 
ness, will  permit  their  less  fortunate  competitor  an  increase  in  tonnage  rather 
than  jeopardize  their  own  interests  by  meeting  the  lower  published  rates  put  in 
temporarily  by  their  weaker  rival. 

We  regard  the  observance  of  theloog  and  short  haul  clause  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  strict  maintenance  of  tariff  rates ;  and  if  any  railroad  should  deem  it 
best  to  abandon  the  traffic  of  a  certain  territory  rather  than  to  reduce  local  rates, 
in  observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent ;  and 
the  ]^resumption  is  that  other  roads  better  entitled  to  that  particular  traffic  will 
continue  to  serve  the  people  satisfactorily.  One  great  trouble  with  the  railroads  is 
their  propensity  to  overstep  legitimate  boundary  lines  in  their  efforts  to  secure  ton- 
nage which  properly  belongs  to  other  roads  on  account  of  geographical  conditions. 

With  reference  to  charges  usually  made  against  the  weaker  lines  as  being  the 
first  to  offer  private  concessions  in  rates,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  such  has 
not  been  our  experience ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  so-called  strong  lines  are 
usually  the  ones  to  lead  in  violating  their  traffic  ag^reements  and  the  weak  lines 
follow  at  about  the  time  the  leaders  are  ready  to  make  a  new  agreement. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  railroad  pool,  formed  under  protection  of  the  law, 
whereby  the  railroads  of  this  country  would  be  permitted  to  pool  their  tonnage 
or  their  earnings,  would  cause  to  pale  into  insignificance  all  other  combinations 
of  capital  commonly  known  as  trusts. 

The  effects  of  such  a  combination  upon  the  interests  of  the  people  would, 
indeed,  be  far-reaching  and  far  from  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  a  pool  would  not 
prevent  discrimination ,  but  would  restrict  competition  and  confine  the  favors  of  the 
railroads  to  fewer  individuals  than  under  the  present  system  of  open  competition. 

This  has  been  experienced  in  railroad  pools  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be 
the  experience  of  all  such  x>ools,  whether  legalized  or  not.  The  prime  object  of  a 
pool  is  to  increase  the  net  revenue  of  the  railroads,  and  we  believe  this  would 
follow  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  railroads  have 
received  their  valuable  franchises. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  permitting 
either  a  tonnage  or  a  money  pool,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  against  public  policy. 

Second.  Would  not  absolutely  maintain  published  rates  nor  prevent  discrimi- 
nation. 

Third.  Would  result  in  a  minimum  service  at  a  maximum  cost. 

Fourth.  Would,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  deprive  of  their  present  position 
thousands  of  men  who  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  tne  traffic  depart- 
ments of  the  various  railroads  and  fast-freight  lines;  their  occupation  would  be  gone. 

Fifth.  Would  soon  become  odious  and  intolerable  to  the  ousiness  men  of  our 
country. 

Sixth.  The  railroads  do  not  need  a  pool;  they  are  doing  well  enough  without 
one,  their  earnings  at  the  present  time  and  under  existing  conditions  oeing  gen- 
erally regarded  as  satisfactory. 

With  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended  as  su^^gested;  rates  a^eed  to  and 
published  by  the  railroads ;  a  copy  of  every  tariff  filed  with  the  commission ,  together 
with  the  name  of  some  one  official  of  eacn  road,  who  alone  is  to  be  held  accountable 
for  the  strict  maintenance  of  all  freight  rates  legally  published  by  his  road,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  the  commission  to  enforce  the  law  and  make  it  of  great  benefit 
both  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  you  expressed  your  own  opinions,  though  I 
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see  this  paper  is  phrased  as  though  you  were  voicing  the  sentiments  of  others. 
Perhaps,  if  you  insist  you  are  just  speaking  for  yourself,  the  phrasing  had  better 
be  changed  by  the  stenographer. — A.  I  stated  in  my  remarks  that  while  these 
were  my  own  opinions,  I  believed  they  met  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  He  probably  represents  that  part  of  the  board  of 
trade A.  I  represent  the  entire  board. 

Q.  I  mean  in  this  you  represent  those  not  in  favor  of  pooling,  and  while  here 
we  will  hear  the  other  side  from  other  witnesses. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  all  you  want  to 
say  on  this  question  of  x>ooling? — ^A.  That  is  really  all  I  care  to  say  at  present.  I 
think  that  covers  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  Ili^.,  November  16,  isao, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  HERCULES  E.  DOUSMAK, 

Grain  shipper y  Chicago^  III. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  Chicago,  Bl.,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1899,  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Hercules  F. 
Dousman,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

(^.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  residence? — A.  Hercules  F.  Dousman, 
Chicago,  111. 

O.  Your  place  of  business.— A.  It  has  always  been  the  board  of  trade. 

Q.  And  your  business? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  in  active  business  now,  but  for  17 
or  18  years  I  was  a  grain  shipper  on  the  board  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  you  have  been  a  large  shipper  of  freight  in  and  out 
of  Chicago? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  call  myself  a  large  shipper — ^a  moder- 
ate shipper..  In  Chicago  everybody  receives  more  or  less  grain.  My  main  busi- 
ness was  getting  it  forwarded. 

(j.  Vou  are  familiar  with  the  freight  rates  of  the  various  lines?  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  there  are  any  discriminations  or  rebates  in  the  way  of  giving  large  ship- 
pers advantages  over  small  ones? — A.  As  I  told  you,  I  have  not  been  in  active 
Dusiness  for  two  years.    I  only  know  what  other  people  tell  me. 

Q.  In  your  experience  has  there  been  any  trouole  of  that  kind  hitherto? — ^A. 
From  the  time  the  interstate  law  went  into  effect,  for  twelve  months,  or  six 
months  at  least,  every  body  was  on  an  equality.  After  the  first  six  months,  rebates 
began  to  be  given.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  were  quite  frequent,  and 
they  have  continued  ever  since.  Prior  to  1887  the  only  time  when  rates  were 
absolutely  solid,  when  everyone  was  on  the  same  basis,  was  when  the  Vander- 
bilts  were  trying  to  banlompt  the  West  Shore  road,  and  rates  were  down  to  12 
cents  to  New  York.    Everybody,  as  I  understand,  had  the  same  rates. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  discriminations  made  ? — ^A.  What  I  got  in  those  days  was 
so  many  cents  i)er  100  pounds,  off  the  regular  tariff,  2|  or  3  cents,  whatever  it 
might  be.  I  feel  that  1  have  been  driven  out  of  business  because  I  would  not 
accept  a  rebate.  I  have  never  taken  a  rebate  since  the  interstate  law  went  into 
effect.  I  did  not  propose  to  put  myself  in  the  shape  of  a  criminal,  and  but  one 
man  has  had  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  rebate  since  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Have  you  ever  been  offered  favors  of  any  other 
kind  thim  rebates?  I  understand  from  what  I  hear  that  various  favors  have  been 
offered.— A.  No;  I  can  not  say  I  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  salaries  are  paid  for  merely  nominal  serv- 
ices?— ^A.  It  has  been  so  reported.  I  have  no  definite  information  of  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  can  not  say,  then,  that  rebates  are  the  only  inducement  that  has  ever 
been  offered  ? — ^A.  I  was  speaking  of  the  time  prior  to  the  interstate  law.  A  rebate 
is  so  much  off  of  the  freight,  if  the  freight  was  20  cents,  your  oft  rate  would, 
perhaps,  be  18  cents,  which  would  be  effected  by  paying  bacK  2  or  3  cents,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Q.  But  you  were  in  business  at  least  ten  years  under  the  interstate-commerce 
law?— -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience  then?  Were  strong  inducements  made  by  the 
railroads  to  secure  your  shipments  ?— A.  As  I  say,  my  position  from  the  first  was 
well  known.    I  was  chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  Chicago 
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Board  of  Trade,  which  made  some  tronble  for  the  railroads  here,  and  I  suppose  I 
am  persona  non  grata  with  the  railroads  here  on  acconnt  of  that. 

Q.  Yon  found  that  your  business  suffered  so  that  vou  decided  to  go  ouu  of 
it  ? — A.  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  do  business  honestly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  other  man  can  ?— A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  Other  men 
are  doing  business. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  us  how  the  grain  business  is  handled  by  the 
railroads  and  the  lake  lines.  I  would  like  to  have  an  elementary  account  of  the 
actual  methods  by  which  this  grain  business  is  handled — ^the  grain  that  comes  to 
Chicago  and  is  shipped  East  from  here. — ^A.  When  I  came  to  Chicago,  the  grain 
was,  I  think,  all  consigned  to  Chicago;  rates  were  not  made  beyond.  It  practi- 
call^r  came  here  to  be  sold  in  Chicago,  was  received  by  one  set  of  men  called 
receivers,  who  sold  it  to  another  set  of  men  called  shippers.  The  receiver  repre- 
sented the  j)eople  in  the  country  who  consigned  it  here — ^the  country  merchants — 
and  the  shipxier  either  bought  it  for  speculation  on  his  own  account  or  bought  it 
here  to  be  sold  to  the  Eastern  market,  or  else  bought  it  here  for  someone  in  the 
Eastern  market  who  consumed  it.  The  elevators  at  that  time  were  all  situated 
on  Western  roads,  and  did  not  buy  grain  themselves.  I  think  one  elevator  con- 
cern, when  no  one  else  was  buying  grain  on  their  road,  took  it  and  sold  it  in 
the  option  pits — as  we  call  them — ^and  delivered  it  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
receipts.  The  rates  from  the  West  were  made  into  Chicago.  There  were  very 
few  through  rates  before  the  interstate  law  went  into  effect.  Soon  after  it  went 
into  effect  the  elevator  proprietors  became  grain  buyers  here  on  the  market,  until 
to-day  there  are  practically  no  other  buyers  of  jpain  who  go  on  the  market  except 
elevator  proprietors,  and  they  also  buy  grain  in  the  country,  and  send  out  bids 
for  ^ain  in  the  country,  and  the  men  who  used  to  be  called  receivers,  and 
received  it  and  sold  it  here,  have  been  forced  to  become  buyers,  and  are  bidding 
against  each  other.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  these  elevator  people  are  public 
custodians.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  gives  them  the  right  to  charge  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  on  everv  bushel  of  grain  going  into  their  house  which 
covers  ten  days'  storage,  and  that  three-fourths  of  a  cent  gives  them  that  much 
leverage  over  anyone  else.  They  can  give  it  away  to  anyone  they  wish.  If  an 
individual  goes  there  and  ships  grain  in  and  out  he  has  to  pay  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  a  bushel.  About  the  same  time  the  railroads  began  to  make  rates  from  the 
the  West  through  Chicago  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York,  or  the  rate 
was  made  from  Iowa,  thus  ^ving  Chicago  the  go-by. 

Q.  (By  Representatative  Otjen.)  The  grain  never  leaving  the  car  ? — ^A.  Gener- 
ally transferred  here  unless  on  a  line  car.  A  great  deal  of  this  grain  was  shipped  on 
through  billing,  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  taking  a  rate  from  beyond,  and  that  rate 
would  be  less  to  the  road  that  brought  it  from  the  West  to  Chicago  than  the  rate 
into  Chicago.  They  might  fix  the  rate  from  a  central  point  in  Iowa  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  from  the  Mississippi  River  the  fiercentage  of  the  rate  would 
make  less  than  the  local  rate  into  Chicago.  The  men  who  used  to  buy  the  grain 
here  to  ship,  on  the  open  market,  who  have  been  going  more  or  less  to  the  West  to 
buy  grain  themselves,  are  the  elevator  people  who  run  it  through  their  elevators, 
and  tnere  is  a  rate  made  now  from  the  West  on  grain  g^ing  through  elevators 
which  is  a  reduced  rato  over  the  local  rate  into  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Try  to  run  it  through  the  elevators  to  grade  it 
down;  is  that  the  process? — A.  Of  course  it  leaves  an  oppoi*tunity  to  mix  the 
grain. 

Q.  To  grade  it  down  to  the  actual  grade  at  which  it  is  sold? — A.  Yes;  there 
is  more  or  less  of  clipping  and  cleaning,  and  manipulation  charged  by  people.  I 
guess  it  is  fair  to  say  that  none  of  the  Chicago  grades  ot  grain  have  improved  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  does  the  grading  of  the  grain  compare  with 
other  cities  ?  Have  you  g^rades  here  pretty  well  up  to  the  standard  ? — ^A.  The 
standards  differ  in  different  places. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  other  standards ;  are  they  as  good  as  St.  Louis, 
do  you  think  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  St.  Louis  grades ;  but  to  draw 
grain  out  of  the  elevators  here  the  men  who  draw  it  tell  me  they  get  the  lowest 
grades  of  grain.  In  old  times  cars  with  top  ^ades  were  handled  by  people  who 
had  no  interest  in  them,  and  the  bin  that  received  10  cars  of  grain  had  to  put  up 
with  the  poor  cars  which  got  the  benefit  of  the  good  ones,  and  it  represented  a 
pretty  fair  average  grade.  There  has  also  at  this  time  grown  up  a  system  of 
private  elevators,  men  who  own  their  own  elevators  on  railroad  tracks  and  on 
Eastern  roads.  They  have  on  their  tracks  what  are  called  transfer  elevators, 
where  they  clip  oats  for  people  who  wish  them  clipped  and  mix  them  and  transfer 
from  car  to  car,  and,  as  I  understand,  the  Eastern  roads  have  a  fixed  charge  for 
that  service  in  their  own  houses  and  allow  people  owning  private  elevators  on 
their  tracks  the  same  charge  for  transfer. 
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Q.  What  is  clipping  oats? — ^A.  At  the  end  there  is  a  little  tail  like  a  point. 
That  is  rubbed  off  and  the  oats  lay  closer.  It  is  done  by  machinery,  and  makes  a 
heavier  oat.    You  can  get  more  in  a  car  and  in  a  bushel  measure. 

Q.  You  say  most  of  the  elevators  on  the  railroads  are  owned  by  private  con- 
cerns. What  effect  has  that  on  the  farmer  who  is  selling  his  wheat? — ^A.  Before 
vou  get  to  the  farmer  there  stands  the  country  buyer,  who  has  to  take  the  wagon- 
load  the  farmer  sells.  The  country  buyer  has  the  offer  of  bids  from  5  to  25  grain 
dealers. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen. )  He  represents  other  persons  ? — ^A.  No ;  the  coun- 
try buyer  is  the  merchant.  He  buys  the  wagonloads  rrom  the  farmer  and  makes 
up  a  carload,  and  every  morning  he  gets  from  these  people  .who  buy  postal-card 
bids  saying  they  will  give  so  much  for  his  grain.  My  opinion  is  that  on  the 
average  they  don't  get  as  much  for  their  grain  as  they  did  in  olden  times,  when  it 
was  consigned  in  open  market  and  met  the  competition  of  all  the  dealers.  The 
old-style  elevators,  from  which  the  grain  goes  into  the  vessels,  were  all  Pj^blic 
elevators,  which  the  law  permitted  to  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  These 
are  leased  to  large  firms,  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  they  in  the  combination?— A.  I  don't  think  so. 
They  are  charged  with  being  in  the  combination.  Sometimes  they  have  agreed 
between  themselves  and  sometimes  there  is  a  fight  between  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  We  have  had  complaints  before  us  that  out  on  these 
lines  of  railroad  the  elevator  system  is  so  controlled  by  the  raUroads  that  men 
doing  business  independently  can  not  exist.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  that  ? — 
A.  In  1890, 1  think  it  was,  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  transx)orta1ion  committee  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  had  complaints  straight  alonff  from  men  in 
the  West  that  they  could  not  move  com  in  the  elevators  that  they  nad  owned  for 
years,  and  which  they  had  paid  for,  and  bring  it  to  Chicago,  but  were  forced  to 
sell  it  to  individuals.  One  firm,  who  were  proprietors  of  an  elevator  on  another 
road,  were  bringing  com  on  a  certain  road ;  they  quoted  every  day;  and  one  case 
came  to  me  where  a  man  said,  ''  I  have  sold  this  man,  who  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  elevator  on  a  rival  road,  so  many  bushels  of  com ;  he  turned  around 
and  sold  it  in  the  pit."  I  said,  "How  did  it  come?"  He  said,  "It  comes  in 
over  my  road."  The  difference  showed  a  cut  of  5  cents.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  that  time  had  before  it  what  is  known  as  the  com  rate  case. 
The  complaints  were  coming  in  so  strongly  that  I  could  not  help  taking  cogni- 
zance of  them,  and  I  went  up  to  Washington  and  saw  the  commission  in  regard 
to  it ;  but  the  time  for  taking  testimony  had  jtassed.  The  time  for  argument  was 
only  ten  days  away.  Colonel  Morrison  was  chairman,  and  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  hear  our  case  on  argument,  but  could  not  hear  it  in  any  other  way.  We  got 
up  a  combination  case.  The  railroad  commissioners  of  Iowa,  Grain  Dealers' 
Association  of  Iowa,  and  i)eople  from  Lincoln — ^the  different  State  boards  there 
interested,  G.  N.  Lambertson,  and  the  board  of  trade  notified  these  gentlemen 
that  the  matter  was  going  on  and  they  were  all  represented.  We  presented  our 
facts  in  regard  to  the  postal-card  bids,  showing  the  price  as  it  was  to-day  and  the 
price  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  the  nominal  rate,  and  we  showed  that  there  was  an 
actual  rebate  of  5  cents  per  hundred  right  along.  We  made  such  a  case  that 
the  committee  of  the  railroads,  appointed  to  bring  in  their  report  denying  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  and  declining  to  put  on  their  rates,  changed 
their  tactics  and  made  a  report  recommending  to  the  commission  that  the  rates 
be  put  into  effect.  The  commission  took  up  tne  case  before  the  Federal  courts 
ana  the  result  was  two  freight  agents  were  mdicted,  but  the  case  never  came  to 
trial,  because,  finally,  on  the  protest  of  Mr.  Counselman,  who  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, that  he  could  not  testify  without  incnminating  himself,  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  it  and  the  cases  fell.  Some  of  these  men  have  since  been  obliged 
to  go  out  of  business  on  that  road. 

Q.  Is  there  at  the  present  time  a  fair  elevator  market  for  produce  in  the  Western 
grain-raising  States? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  a  congested  market;  it  is  not  a  market 
where  buyers  and  sellers  can  meet  each  other  face  to  face;  and  the  feeling  in  the 
country  is  that  the  proprietors  of  elevators  to-day  are  the  men  who  have  favors 
that  the  general  public  does  not  have.  I  don't  know  whether  their  bids  show  it 
or  not.  But  the  fact  that  one  man  is  the  only  buyer  on  a  road  shows  that  other 
X)eople  do  not  have  a  chance. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  of  not  moving  the  cars  promptly,  except  for 

geople  presumably  connected  with  the  elevators? — A.  Not  very  much.    I  have 
eard  of  such  things. 

Q.  Are  those  the  complaints  that  used  to  exist  some  few  years  ago  and  are  an 

echo  of  those  days? — A.  I  think  not.    There  are  grounds  for  complaint  right  along. 

Q.  The  grounds  actually  exist  to-day? — A.  Yes.    A  man  told  me  day  before 
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yeeterday  the  same  thin^,  in  relation  to  moving  cars  into  Chicago,  that  yon  have 
in  mind.  He  said  he  sold  a  car  of  com  a  month  before  and  shipped  it  to  an  Eastern 
road,  and  could  get  no  report  from  it.  He  went  to  the  Eastern  road  and  they  told 
him  to  go  to  the  transfer  levator  man.  He  did  so,  and  was  told  they  only  receive 
orders  to  forward  it  two  days  before.  For  80  days  it  had  been  lying  in  the  yard, 
and  in  the  meantime  freights  had  advanced,  I  think,  5  cents  per  hundred. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  a  strange  thing  to  hapi>en  now  when  tnere  is  a  congestion 
of  freight  and  famine  of  cars.  Was  not  this  due  to  the  car  famine  that  now 
exists? — ^A.  I  should  say  not,  because  if  a  buyer  wanted  the  g[rain  he  could  give 
them  the  transfer  order  the  day  after  buying  it  and  let  the  railroad  work  it  out. 
In  this  case  the  truisf er  order  was  not  given  for  four  weeks. 

Q.  Who  would  you  think  was  responsible  for  it? — A.  The  Eastern  roads.  They 
have  the  right  to  charge  demurrage  and  force  the  propertyout.  That  little  case 
shows  where  general  interests  suffer  from  special  favors.  The  man  should  have  a 
return  in  a  week,  whereas  he  did  not  get  returns  for  four  weeks.    The  seller  who 

gaid  the  countryman^s  draft  could  not  get  his  money  back  in  four  weeks,  when 
e  should  have  nad  it  in  a  week,  all  that  some  special  shipper  might  be  favored. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  only  one  man  buys 
along  the  line  of  one  road  because  they  have  a  special  rate,  or  is  it  because  they 
have  superior  facilities  for  handling  the  grain  when  they  purchase  it  and  can  there- 
fore do  oettor  and  drive  other  competitors  out? — ^A.  I  don't  think  the  large  con- 
cerns can  do  busineso  in  grain  against  the  smaller  concerns  unless  they  are  favored, 
for  the  reason  that  the  average  moderate  commission  merchant  does  his  business 
himself  and  this  enables  him  to  do  better  by  his  customers  than  will  the  clerks  of 
la^e  concerns. 

Tnere  is  another  thing  in  connection  with  elevator  control,  and  the  buying  of 
grain  by  public  elevators.  The  system  of  inspection  in  Chicago  is  run  by  the 
State.  You  Imow  how  in  Democratic  timen  appointments  were  made  for  i)olit- 
ical  purposes.  You  know  the  character  of  tne  elevator  proprietors.  They  are 
rich  people.  Their  business  is  run  by  clerks.  You  know  the  inspectors  are  men 
apjpomted  for  political  purposes,  and  who  work  for  $1 ,000  per  year.  Now,  I  don't 
think  any  class  of  pubhc  servants  should  be  exposed  to  such  temptations  as  these 
men  are  placed  under. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  grain-inspection  department  now,  so  far  as  you 
know? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  fair,  so  far  as  I  know;  but  at  the  same  time  you  can  not  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  certain  men  to  have  high  inspec- 
tion of  some  grain — ^high  insx>ection  when  it  comes  in  and  low  when  it  goes  out. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  inspecting  grain  in  Chicago  generally  men  who  have 
been  recentiy  appointed  and  never  saw  service  before  or  are  they  the  old  inspectors 
who  have  served  for  20  years? — ^A.  The  man  in  charge  has  been  there  for  20  years 
or  more.    I  don't  know  about  the  men  under  him. 

Q.  Are  the  old  inspectors  there  now? — A.  Well,  you  know  they  were  taken  out, 
and  there  is  the  danger  of  a  change  all  the  time. 

Q.  One  of  the  members  of  the  railway  and  warehouse  commission  is  an  old 
inspector,  who  had  20  years'  service  before  he  left,  and  was  a  first-class  inspector. 
I  think  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Smiley. — A.  He  was  his  assistant  once. 

Q.  Under  that  sort  of  organization  we  should  have  fair  average  inspection, 
should  we  not?  They  have  the  ability,  if  they  perform  their  duty  faithfully.— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  advantage  that  the  shippers  have  now  or  the  pur- 
chasers have  now  is  either  in  a  rebate  or  an  advantage  that  they  have  by  reason 
of  owning  the  large  elevators?^A.  No;  the  advantage  that  the  State  gives  them 
in  permitting  them  to  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel.  Most  of  these 
elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads.  They  give  a  through  rate  on  wheat  but 
don't  carry  the  grain  through  their  own  houses.  They  put  their  elevator  in  the 
hands  of  private  parties  who  are  dealers,  and  give  the  through  rate  on  flour  and 
handle  it  themselves,  and  a  through  rate  on  merchandise  and  handle  it  themselves. 
Now,  the  Canadian  Pacific  road — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  have  no  side- 
show connected  with  their  road,  bat  they  own  st^mboats,  elevators,  dining  cars, 
hotel,  and  everything  connected  with  this  business,  and  they  say  they  can  give 
a  man  a  pass  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  and  get  $50  out  of  him  on  sleeping 
cars,  hotels,  and  such  things,  and  they  report  $1,000,000  profit  from  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  these  elevators  should 
handle  this  for  nothing? — A.  The  railroads  could  handle  it  for  nothing  and  make 
it  a  part  of  the  through  rate. 

Q.  The  elevator  should  not  be  connected  with  a  railroad  and  no  special  charge 
made  for  elevator  service? — A.  Not  for  their  service;  that  is,  for  fiie  service  m 
transporting  it  through.    If  people  want  to  hold  their  grain,  that  is  different. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  The  elevator  service  in  carrying  the  freight? — 
A.  Yes;  and  shonld  be  performed  by  people  who  have  no  interest  in  the  property. 
I  think  it  is  so  done  at  Duluth  bv  some  of  the  railroads  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  proportion  of  freif^ht  is  by  water  transporta- 
tion, in  your  judgment,  about  Chicago?— A.  That  vanes.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  trade  shows. 

Q.  I  mean  generally  i'— A.  Oats,  the  greater  part,  go  by  rail;  in  summer,  corn, 
the  greater  part,  goes  by  water. 

Q.  Does  not  water  competition  make  railroad  rates  very  low?— A.  I  don't  think 
water  competition  has  ever  made  them  as  low  as  fights  between  the  railroads. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  your  grain  from  the  West  comes  by  lake?— A.  Very  little. 
The  only  grain  that  comes  oy  lake  is  wheat  from  Duluth  for  storage  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  There  are  about  ten  lines  of  steamers  on  the  lake^ 
are  there  not? — A.  The  trunk  lines  east  of  Buffalo  each  have  their  own  lines;  the 
New  York  Central,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Valley,  Lackawanna;  and  I  think 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  a  line  for  the  last  year  or  two,  connecting  at  Fair- 
port;  and  there  is  a  line  running  to  Ogdensburg. 

9.  Are  there  any  lines  not  ovmed  by  railroads  ? — ^A.  There  are  boats  belonging 
to  individuals,  to  firms,  that  run  as  wild  boats,  practically  like  tramp  steamers 
on  the  ocean. 

Q.  Are  there  anv  regnilar  lines  operated  index)endently  of  the  railroads? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  business  is  done  by  those  so-called  lake  tramps? — ^A. 
I  could  not  give  you  an  estimate.  You  will  have  to  get  that  of  some  of  the  vessel 
men. 

Q.  Do  they  constitute  an  important  factor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  tne  railroad  lines  worked  in  accordance  with  a  rate 
agreement  through  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association.  I  think  they  have  an  association  of  their  own — an 
ag^reement  in  regard  to  rates. 

Q.  That  is  not  through  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  ? — A.  I  think  not.  I 
think  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  embraces  all  the  lake  interests — boats  that  go 
to  Lake  Superior  and  boats  that  carry  iron  ore  and  lumber. 

Q.  Does  the  comi)etition  between  the  trunk  lines  take  the  form  of  competition 
on  the  lakes?  Do  they  compete  with  each  other  vigforously  ?— A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that.    I  fancy  they  do  when  trade  is  scarce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  could  not  make  satisfactory  rates  with  these 
regular  lines,  you  would  have  no  trouble  in  chartering  a  tramp  steamer  to  take  a 
cargo,  would  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  freight  rates  down  to  about  bed  rock,  or  have 
they  not  been  hitherto?— A.  They  have  been  very  low  for  several  years.  I  have 
paid  23  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie;  it  has  been 
taken  at  25  cents.  The  rate  now  is  2  cents,  and  h&a  been  as  low  as  1 .  Of  course, 
that  does  not  pay. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  these  inde- 

Sendent  boats  being  driven  off  the  lakes?  It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  there  was 
anger  of  the  abolition  of  competition  on  the  lakes,  the  same  as  on  railways. — A. 
If  the  Erie  Canal  was  out  of  commission  I  think  they  might. 

Q.  Do  you  think  competition  on  the  lakes  depends  on  the  Erie  Canal? — A.  It 
means  an  outlet  for  an  independent  shipper.  Or  course,  they  can  make  a  contract 
with  a  railroad  company  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

<^.  Would  not  the  Canadian  highway  give  them  that  same  freight? — A.  For 
their  export  business  I  suppose  it  would,  and  still  it  is  a  small  proportion  of  the 
business  that  can  go  that  way.  The  season  is  short,  and  even  with  their  new 
canal  14  feet  of  water  is  all  they  have. 

Q.  If  your  statement  is  true,  it  would  be  a  pretty  strong  argument  for  the  Erie 
Canal. — A.  I  think  the  salvation  of  the  grain  trade  rests  in  the  Erie  Canal  audita 
independent  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  difference  between  freight  rates  in  the 
winter  and  in  the  summer  here? — A.  That  depends.  There  has  been  and  there 
has  not  been.  Just  now  freight  rates  are  higher  than  I  think  they  have  been  since 
1893.  I  think  rates  should  be  made  to  the  markets.  There  should  be  fixed  rates 
that  would  not  change.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  any  freight  agent 
or  railway  man  to  move  the  crops  of  the  country.  It  is  tneir  business  to  make 
fail  rates  and  hold  them  stable  and  let  the  merchants  of  the  country  move  the 
crops  of  the  country.  The  market  price  of  all  these  commodities  fluctuate.  I 
th  nk  from  here  to  the  seaboard  there  should  be  two  rates — a  rate  for  6  or  7 
months  in  the  winter,  and  a  rate  a  little  smaller  for  5  or  6  months  in  the  summer— 
and  these  rates  should  not  change  in  that  time. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  yon  think  that  wonld  be  practicable  at  all 
times?  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  there  is  great  business  and  freight  rates 
are  higher,  are  they  not?  Then  there  are  times  when  freight  rates  are  low,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  business. — A.  I  think  if  you  will  call  before  you  some  of  the  mana- 
gers of  these  railroad  companies  you  will  find  that  last  summer  rates  were  as  low 
at  the  end  of  August  as  they  have  ever  been,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  congestion  here  on  all  the  roads  occurred  from  having  contracts  for  large 
amounts  of  freight  at  low  rates.  Since  then  there  have  been,  I  think,  two  or  three 
advances  in  rates,  but  the  congestion  came  from  large  contracts  on  low  freights, 
the  lowest  we  have  ever  had.  For  whose  benefit  or  for  what  reason  they  were 
made  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  last  summer  you  had  the  lowest  rates  that  ever 
obtained  here,  would  you  not  naturally  expect  that  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  owing  to  the  prosperous  times? — A.  Prosperous  times  in  business 
came  before  the  rates  went  down.  I  understand  rates  were  as  low  as  11  cents  to 
New  York  last  summer. 

Q.  Was  traffic  as  heavy  as  it  is  now  ? — A.  Heavier,  I  guess,  and  therefore  the 
wisdom  of  loading  themselves  tm  with  large  quantities  of  freight  at  low  prices, 
instead  of  holding  the  rates  steady  and  allowing  the  merchants  to  move  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  every  day  as  wanted,  I  fail  to  see. 

You  ask  if  it  is  feasible  tc  have  railroad  rates  uniform.  I  suppose  you  gentle- 
men know  that  for  85  years  a  man  could  cross  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  buy  a 
ticket  from  station  to  station  just  as  cheap  as  he  could  buy  a  ticket  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany,  except  for  the  penny  that  was  given  away.  The  rate  was  fixed,  I 
think,  by  the  act  permitting  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads.  I  don't  see  why 
the  freight  tariffs  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  as  solia 
as  that.  The  president  of  a  large  Chicago  road  said,  *'  I  wish  we  could  nail  up 
our  tariffs  on  the  freight  boards  and  go  about  our  business  and  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty what  would  happen  and  see  how  business  would  distribute  itself ;  but,"  he 
said,  ''our  people  can  not  submit  to  it,  as  they  are  afraid  somebody  will  get  the 
advantage  of  them." 

Q.  Presidents  of  railroads  have  stated  before  the  commission  that  one  presi- 
dent admitted  that  the  discriminations  Were  never  more  flagrant  than  they  were 
last  year ;  but  since  the  1st  of  December  there  has  been  very  little  of  it.  If  that 
is  true,  would  you  believe  that  it  is  because  the  railroads  now  have  more  business 
than  they  can  handle  and  don't  seek  business  and  offer  rebates  or  discrimina- 
tions?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  philosophy  of  the  railroad  men  in  doing  their 
business.  I  have  never  seen  a  railroad  man  who  did  his  business  as  a  merchant 
does. 

Q.  Could  you  state  why  rebates  and  discriminations  are  more  flagrant  in  hard 
times  than  in  prosperous  times? — A.  My  experience  is  that  they  have  always  been 
the  worst  when  there  was  the  most  stuff  to  move.  In  1890  there  was  the  biggest 
crop  of  corn  in  the  West  it  ever  had,  and  it  was  moved  at  the  lowest  price  that 
obtained  up  to  that  time,  and  simply  because  of  a  fight  between  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Was  that  rate  a  general  one? — A.  No ;  it  was 
not  general.  The  people  could  have  shipped  com  in  themselves  and  sold  it  in  the 
pit ;  instead  of  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  to  one  man,  not  a  dealer,  on  their 
own  road,  but  the  proprietor  of  an  elevator  on  another  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  a  general  thing,  were  rebates  and  discriminations 
made  upon  the  solicitation  of  shippers,  or  were  they  offered  by  the  railroads? — A* 
Prior  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  everybody  was  seeking  them. 

Q.  Were  the  railroads  sending  around  agents  and  offering  them  ? — A.  Yes ;  that 
was  done,  and  I  presume  it  has  been  done  since  the  passage  of  the  interstate  law. 
I  once  had  a  railroad  freight  agent  offer  me  a  rebate  under  the  interstate  law. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  these  rebates,  the  amount  paid  in  rebates — at  the  time 
of  the  Brown  case  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  forced  the  Penn- 
sylvania company  men  to  testify  in  a  lawsuit,  one  of  our  Chicago  papers  stated 
tnat  a  railroad  director  or  official  said  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  were  pay- 
ing out  at  least  12^  per  cent  of  their  freight  receipts  in  rebates.  Of  course,  that 
was  a  statement  made  in  the  public  press.    I  don't  Know  anything  further  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Armour  monopolizes  the  buying, 
selling,  and  shipping,  for  domestic  and  export  puri)oses,  of  the  barley  crop  of  the 
country? — A.  No, 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  would  be  able  to  give  the  commission  information  as  to 
that? — A.  Nobody  could  give  the  statement,  except  Mr.  Armour's  own  men  who 
do  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lorimbr.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  barley  is  handled  through 
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any  other  elevators  than  Mr.  Armour's  in  Chicago  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Armour's  elevators 
handle  a  great  deed  of  the  barley  because  he  has  elevators  on  the  St.  Paul  and 
Burlington  roads — ^barley  roads.  A  great  deal  of  barley  comes  in  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  road,  and  more  or  less  on  the  Rock  Island  road. 

Q.  Is  it  handled  through  elevators  other  than  Armour's?— A.  I  could  not  tell 
that.  I  suppose  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  in  the  grain  business  would  get 
their  share  of  it. 

Q.  Does  Armour  own  elevators  along  those  lines  that  you  refer  to— the  North- 
western and  Rock  Island  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Counselman  is  supposed  to  control  the  eleva- 
tors on  the  Rock  Island  system  and  through  the  Chicago  terminal  company, 
which  they  represent.  Weare  &  Co.  control  the  elevators  on  the  Northwestern, 
and  I  think  the  Great  Western  is  also  one  of  the  Weare  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  you  have  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  interstate-commerce  law;  will  you  give  the  commission  your  views  in 
regard  to  its  working? — ^A.  The  practical  effect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law 
has  been  to  put  the  giving  of  favors  by  the  railroads  into  fewer  hands  thim  it  was 
before.    I  do  not  think  that  can  be  disputed  or  doubted. 

Q.  Has  it  lessened  them? — A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  J  ohnson.  )  Will  you  tell  us  how  that  has  been  accomplished  ? — 
A.  Never  having  been  a  participant,  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  is  there  about  the  law  that  produces  such  a  result? — A.  Apparently 
the  railroad  gentlemen  feel  the  necessity,  since  the  first  6  months  of  the  law,  of 
giving  rebates  to  somebody,  and  they  give  them  to  the  people  who  will  protect 
them. 

Q.  But  they  always  did  that,  did  they  not?  What  difference  has  the  law 
brought  about? — A.  The  law  hat:  made  criminal  what  before  was  not. 

Q.  So  that  they  endeavor  to  cover  it  up  somewhat? — ^A.  You  see  that  yourself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  while  they  do  not  give  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  they  used  to,  they  do  give  them  to  parties  they  think  are  responsible 
and  will  protect  them?— A.  Well,  I  tell  you  the  statements  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  change  to  suggest  that  would  help  matters? — ^A. 
Well,  the  only  railroad  rate  that  I  know  of  that  has  been  unchangeable  is  the  one 
I  spoke  of— the  passenger  rate  on  the  New  York  Central  road.  Mr.  Stickney,  in 
his  Dook,  as  I  recollect  it — ^it  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  read  it — ogives  his  remedy 
for  these  thin^  in  a  fixed  rate  per  ton  per  mile  over  the  country,  with  allowances 
for  fixed  termmal  charges  at  the  different  towns,  on  the  theory  that  little  country 
stations  can  gather  and  discharge  business  more  cheaply  than  the  city,  which  is 
undoubtedly  time.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  get  business  through  Chicago 
than  Elgin,  Rockford,  or  any  small  town.  That,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  Mr.  Stick- 
ney s  remedy.  That  would  be  Congress  trying  its  hand  at  its  unmistakable 
authority  to  make  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  would  advocate  a  legislative  enactment  of 
rates?— A.  I  would  advocate  anything  that  would  make  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  treat  the  people  the  way  the  customs-house  and  post-office  treat  the 
people — every  man  on  the  same  basis.  I  think  the  minute  you  get  that,  all  the 
danger  from  lar^e  combinations  of  capital  will  be  done  away  with.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  an  individual  whose  business  is  dangerous  to  his  competitors,  or  a 
combination  dangerous  to  the  community  at  large,  but  that  owes  its  formation 
or  continued  existence  to  special  favors  of  some  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  railroad  companies? — A.  Railroad  companies  chiefly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Or  JEN.)  Transportation  companies? — A.  Transportation 
companies,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  in  order  to  secure  this  uniformity 
of  rates,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  established  by  law? — A.  Either  that  or  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing — Congress 
delegating  power  over  the  rates. 

Q.  What  kind  of  control?— A.  Such  as  will  be  effectual.  I  believe  the  owners 
of  a  good  railroad  should  be  protected  against  a  poor  one.  I  will  tell  you  an 
instance,  in  my  own  experience,  illustrating  at  least  how  one  company  tried  to 
do  some  business.  I  was  buying  wheat  at  Duiuth,  which  we  shipped  during  the 
summer  time  by  lake.  One  winter  we  got  short  and  had  to  have  some  by  rail, 
and  our  wheat  had  always  been  bought  in  one  elevator  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
ot  buying  what  we  wanted.  Our  correspondent  bought  5.000  bushels  of  wheat. 
There  are  two  lines  between  Chicago  and  Duluth,  and  that  wheat  was  directed 
to  be  shipped  by  one  of  them,  simply  saying  that  we  wanted  it  brought  to  Chi- 
cle and  aelivered  to  our  eastern  road.  The  next  day  a  clerk  from  the  Chicago 
o£8ce  of  the  railroad  owning  the  elevator  in  Duluth  came  to  me  and  asked  to  have 
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the  transportation  of  that  wheat  around  by  Minneapolis.  I  told  him  he  could 
not  have  it.  The  dav  after  the  Chicago  agent  of  that  line  came  to  me  and  asked 
for  the  wheat.  I  told  him  he  could  not  have  it.  The  next  day  the  general  freight 
agent  of  the  road  whose  office  was  in  St.  Paul  came  to  me  and  I  told  him  he  could 
not  have  it.  The  next  da^r  the  general  manager  of  the  road  came  to  see  me  and 
asked  for  the  transportation  of  that  5,000  bushels  of  wheat.  I  said  to  him— I 
thought  I  had  exhausted  the  limits  of  courtesy — "Can  ^rou  haul  that  wheat  any 
cheaper  than  the  reg^ular  rate?"  **No."  "You  will  take  it  by  St.  Paul  and  trans- 
fer it  there  because  you  do  not  let  the  cars  get  off  your  own  fine?'*  "Yes."  "And 
will  give  it  to  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  roads  to  bring  it  here?"  "Yes."  "Do  you 
not  make  more  out  of  the  $2  a  car  you  get  from  handling  the  cars  at  your  eleva- 
tors at  Duluth  than  all  that?"  "I  think  I  do."  I  said,  "Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  try  to  take  away  from  the  road  that  can  make  a  little  money  on  it 
this  little  jag  of  wheat;  while  you  take  it  away  from  our  control  and  never  let  us 
know  when  we  are  going  to  get  it."  He  said,  "We  are  awful  poor."  I  said, 
'You  will  remain  x>oor  as  long  as  you  do  business  that  way."  He  wanted  to  haul 
it  100  miles  farther,  and  put  it  through  an  ex^nsive  terminal,  and  do  the  busi- 
ness without  any  profit  to  themselves,  when  this  direct  line  could  make  a  little. 
But  6  cents  a  bushel  for  hauling  wheat  450  miles  through  the  woods  of  Wisconsin 
is  not  a  hi^h  rate.  I  believe  the  direct  road  should  be  protected  against  that  sort 
of  competition. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  vest  the  rate-fixing  i)ower  in  a  commission? — 
A.  Give  them  the  authority  to  name  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  and  make 
their  order  effectual  at  once. 

Q.  You  mean  to  promulgate  a  general  schedule  of  rates  ? — ^A.  No ;  but  a  uniform 
classification  over  the  United  States,  which  was  once  attempted  by  the  railroads, 
and  came  near  being  accomplished,  should  be  made  and  can  be  made  by  consul- 
tation between  the  merchants  on  one  side  and  the  railroads  on  the  other — ^a  fair 
classification.  Then  let  them  make  their  own  tariffs,  subject  to  revision  by  the 
commission  either  on  complaint  or  their  own  motion. 

Q.  Subject  to  the  higher  authority  of  the  court? — ^A.  Subject  to  review  by  the 
courts. 

Q.  However,  ui)on  injunctions  sued  out  by  the  railroads — ^A.  I  should  not 

let  an  injunction  issue  at  all  on  a  thing  of  that  kind.    Let  it  take  its  course 
through  the  courts. 

Q.  In  accordance  with  the  present  plan? — A.  Like  an  appesd. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  the  commission  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  commands  ? — 
A.  I  should  have  the  commission's  orders  go  into  effect  at  a  certain  time,  say 
30  or  60  days  after  issue,  and  then  let  the  railroad  litigate  it  out. 

Q.  You  would  take  away  from  the  court  the  power  to  enjoin  an  enforcement 
of  the  rate? — A.  1  think  I  would.  An  experience  of  20  years  shows  the  railroads 
and  the  community  are  in  no  danger  from  any  rate  that  anybody  like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  may  make. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Can  you  take  away  from  the  court  the  power 
of  injunction  ?— A.  I  am  not  a  lawyer ;  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  you  could,  would  it  not  give  the  commission 
power  to  fix  rates  for  several  years  in  advance? — A.  I  do  not  see  why. 

Q.  It  takes  3  years  to  get  a  case  through  the  Supreme  Court,  after  you  ^et  it 
appealed  to  the  higher  court? — A.  Emergency  and  constitutional  cases  go  quickly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  see  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  uniform  classi- 
fications?— A.  None  so  serious  as  the  ones  that  come  from  the  multiplicity  of 
classifications. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  would  have  to  be  brought  about  by  com- 
pelling the  roads  to  do  it,  or  by  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  adopt  a  classification? — A.  Directing  them  to  adopt  it,  not  authorizing, 
but  directing  them  to  adopt  it,  and  give  time  enough.  We  have  a  classification 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Three  or  4  years  ago  our  board  of  railroad  and  ware- 
house commissioners  called  together  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  railroads, 
and  they  finally  agreed  upon  a  classification  that  no  fault  has  been  found  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  a  different  classifica- 
tion in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  the  country  is  level,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
less  cost  of  building  railroads  than  in  mountainous  States?— A.  That  can  be 
remedied  by  a  different  rate.  I  do  not  see  why  the  classification  should  be  different. 
You  never  know  where  you  stand  on  a  classification.  Where  the  classification  is 
fixed  the  rate  should  have  whatever  flexibility  it  needs.  Of  course  the  rates  east 
from  Chicago  should  be  per  ton  per  mile  less  than  the  rates  over  the  mountains, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  a  blanket  is  not  a  blanket,  or  a  chest  of  tea  a  chest  of  tea, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  lumber  and  shindies  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  fault  in  the  arrangement  b^'  which  classifications  are  made 
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now?  Are  the  shippers  prox>erly  represented?  Do  they  have  proper  hearings 
before  the  classification  committees? — ^A.  Not  being  a  merchant  I  ao  not  know 
much  abont  it.    I  do  not  think  they  are  called  upon  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Tliey  are  not  consulted  when  the  classification  is  made?— A.  I  think  not  as  a 
rule. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimer.)  We  have  four  larg[e  lines  running  from  New 
York;  two  over  the  mountains — ^the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania — 
the  Liake  Shore  and  Michigan  Central  not.  Under  your  system  how  would  you  fix 
these  rates?— A.  Well,  under  Stickney's  system  the  shortest  road  would  make  a 
little  the  cheapest  rate,  if  I  quote  Mr.  Stickney  correctly,  and  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  taie  into  consideration  the  fact  that  one  goes  over  the 
prairie  and  the  other  over  the  mountains? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
particular  difference.  The  road  that  carries  property  the  cheapest  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  that  runs  over  mountains  and  through 
tunnels. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  do  not  see  any  reasons  why  differentials 
should  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  rate-fixing  scheme  such  as  you  have  described — 
A.  I  think  differentials  are  inventions  of  the  devil. 

Q.  Are  they  not  one  of  the  necessary  Inventions?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  can  a  line  like  the  Grand  Irunk  or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  compete  with 
the  New  York  Central,  for  instance,  without  a  differential?  How  can  they  divide 
the  business? — ^A.  I  think  you  will  find  in  business  practice  that  any  railroad  that 
has  any  excuse  for  being  a  railroad,  does  at  least  75  per  cent  of  its  business  that 
it  actually  does  to-day  or  has  done  for  the  last  10  years,  better  than  any  other 
railroad.  That  is  its  own  business,  in  which  it  should  be  protected,  that  percentage 
on  the  average  at  least,  that  it  can  do  better  than  any  other  railroad;  that  it  will 
get  more  net  profit  out  of  than  the  balance.  The  other  25  x>er  cent,  which  is  com- 
petitive business,  should  be  done  on  a  straight,  square  rate,  uniform  and  stable, 
regardless  of  differentials,  letting  the  merchant  take  the  business  to  his  friends,  to 
the  people  who  do  his  business  well — ^but  in  case  one  road  was  tied  up  and  the 
other  free,  he  would  take  it  to  the  road  that  had  the  cars.  Let  it  distribute  itself 
naturally,  and  then  there  is  no  demoralization,  however  the  rates  are  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  not  in  favor  of  pooling  then? — A.  In  this 
instance,  the  Duluthcase,  the  general  manager  said, ''  We  get  lots  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  Duluth.  *'  I  said,  *  *  You  are  not  entitled  to  a  car. "  But  under  the  pool- 
ing contract,  he  would  come  in  and  sandbag  the  direct  lines  and  get  what  he 
called  his  share  of  it.  The  railroads  want  a  pool,  and  I  should  be  in  favor  of  giving 
them  tne  permission,  with  proper  sux>ervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, provided  they  will  withdraw  their  objection  to  the  commission  having 
control  of  rates ;  but  they  wont  concede  that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimer.)  In  substance,  then,  you  are  in  favor  of  a 
fixed  rate  for  a  vast  territory  the  country  over,  and  of  authorizing  somebody,  say 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  fix  that  rate,  a  maximum  and  mim- 
mum  ? — ^A.  Yes;  but  in  case  of  contest  reduce  it  to  whatever  is  a  fair,  reasonable 
rate.  They  would  have  discretionary  power  between  these  two  rates.  I  am  no 
advocate  of  low  rates.  The  business  community  can  not  get  service  unless  the 
roads  make  money. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  say  then  to  Mr.  Lorimer*s  question  as  to  the 
same  rates  for  the  country  over  that  you  favor  it.  I  should  infer  you  would  divide 
the  country  into  sections? — ^A.  Yes;  I  see  no  other  way,  and  I  think  that  was  Mr. 
Stickney*s  idea. 

Q.  You  would  have  one  classification  for  the  whole  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  scheme  of  rates  for  one  section,  and  another  for  another ;  however,  the 
classification  being  the  same? — ^A.  I  do  not  say  I  have  that  scheme,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of  giving  stable  and  remunerative  rates. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  pensd  feature  of  the  interstate  commerce 
law  ? — A.  While  it  is  right,  it  is  not  expedient.  The  railroad  men  take  the  ground 
they  will  not  furnish  testimony  while  it  will  send  one  of  their  fellows  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. They  do  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a 
box  of  shoes,  but  the  merchant  who  will  violate  the  law  and  steal  thousands  of 
dollars  must  be  absolved. 

Q.  You  would  change  that  to  a  money  penalty  ? — ^A.  A  severe  penalty,  such  as 
could  bankrupt  a  railroad  if  they  violated  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  mean  the  officers  of  one  road  will  not  give  informa- 
tion akamst  the  officers  of  another  road? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  if  the  penalty  attached  in  the  way  of  a  fine  on  the  company  they  would  give 
information?— A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Please  explain  in  what  way  private  cars  are 
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detrimental  to  the  public  welfare. — A.  Dnring  the  hard  depression  we  had  here 
in  1896  and  1897,  a  manager  of  the  traffic  department  on  an  £astem  line  told  me, 
referring  to  the  private  car  department  of  a  Chicago  meat  firm,  which  has  a  great 
many  private  cars,  that  that  branch  of  the  business  had  paid  as  high  as  14  per  cent 

Srofit,  and  that  his  own  companv  was  then  striving  to  Keep  from  reducing  their 
i vldends.  A  man  on  'change  told  me  that  he  had  an  order  for  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  and  that  in  order  to  get  the  wheat  he  had  to  bnjr  it  in  a  private  elevator 
where  the  switching  charges  would  be  excessive;  that  is,  $4  or  $5  a  car;  and  to 
make  the  burden  as  light  as  possible,  the  freight  being  4i  cents  a  bushel,  he  sent 
for  a  1,000-bushel  car,  so  that  he  could  load  it  all  in  1  car.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
an  excessive  load.  Now,  instead  of  sending  a  l,000-bu8hel  car,  they  sent  2  cars 
belonging  to  a  private  car  company.  He  said,  *  *  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  You  can 
fi^re  out  the  transportation.  Tne  distance  to  this  point  was  415  miles  and  the 
milage  on  these  cars,  according  to  the  published  report,  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  mile,  which  goes  to  the  private  car  companies,  or  $3.12  per  car  that  the  company 
would  get  on  each  car,  or  about  $6.35  for  the  use  of  the  2  cars.  The  freight  bill 
was  $45  and  the  switching  was  $4,  and  if  they  had  used  a  1,000-bushel  car  they 
would  have  had  $4  for  hauling.  As  it  was,  they  received  $45  and  paid  out  $8,  $4 
a  car  for  switching  the  2  cars,  and  paid  the  private  car  company  at  least  $6.12  for 
the  private  cars,  and  got  $30.88.  Allowing  tne  2  cars  had  been  there  and  they  had 
no  freight  back,  they  would  have  had  to  pay  about  $6.25  to  run  the  cars  back. 
Now,  the  company  that  owned  those  2  cars  was  the  company  that  I  referred  to 
as  having  made  14  ijer  cent  on  the  investment.  And  it  is  on  account  of  these 
things  that  I  sav  I  think  the  private  car  should  be  abolished. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  presidents  of  several  great  railroad  companies  in 
this  country  have  stated  before  us  that  they  would  like  to  abolish  the  pnvate-car 
system. — ^A.  They  can  not  do  it  as  long  as  one  road  uses  them.  If  it  is  done  it 
must  be  done  by  a  higher  xK)wer.  There  is  a  book  published-by  the  railroad  com- 
panies giving  the  number  of  private  cars  and  the  people  owning  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  book  it  is  ?— A.  I  don't  knoW  the  book.  There  is  one  con- 
cern that  had  10,000  private  cars.    Any  railroad  man  knows  what  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  these  private  companies  have  these 
cars. — A.  No;  the  company  I  mentioned  was  a  meat  company,  and  that  business 
was  gone  into,  the  private-car  system,  to  further  their  own  interests. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  They  took  these  two  cars  to  ship  these  goods  in, 
I  presume,  to  get  other  business  on  some  other  product? — A.  Yes;  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  stockholders  of  the  road.  It  is  simply  an  indirect  way  of  cutting 
freights.  Certainly,  when  railroads  are  earning  12  or  13  or  14  per  cent  they  can 
build  all  the  cars  they  need.  This  man  that  I  spoke  of,  this  traffic  manager,  didn't 
want  to  run  these  private  cars,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  this  book  that  you  spoke  about  give  the  number 
of  private  cars  that  Mr.  Armour  has? 

A.  Yes;  every  one  in  the  United  States. 

( Testimony  closed.) 


Chic  AGO,  III,  November  16  y  1899, 

TESTIMOirr  OF  ME.  ALEXANDEE  A.  KENNAED, 

Vice-president,  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  Chicago,  HI. 

The  sub-commission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  11.40  a.  m.,  November  16,  1899,  Mr.  Alexander  A. 
Kennard  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  state  your  name?— A.  Alexander  A. 
Kennard. 

Q.  Your  place  of  business?— A.  144  South  Water  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  Your  business? — A.  Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs. 

Q.  You  represent  an  organization  before  this  commission?— A.  Yes;  known  as 
the  butter  and  egg  board.  I  am  vice-president  of  that  organization.  It  is  the 
successor  of  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange.  The  produce  exchange  went  out  of 
existence  and  the  butter  and  egg  board  succeeded  to  all  its  privileges  and  rights. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  a  few  words 
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in  regard  to  what  the  batter  and  egg  board  does;  then  take  up  the  question  of 
transportation  of  its  products.— A.  The  butter  and  egg  board  is  an  organization 
that  meets  daily  to  give  opinions  and  vote  on  the  market  price  of  the  products  in 
which  we  deal — ^butter  ana  eggs.  The^  vote  as  to  what  the  market  should  be  daily ; 
what  is  the  supply  and  demand :  and  if  anyone  has  butter  and  eggb  to  sell,  it  is 
XMDsted  on  the  board.  If  he  wishes  to  buy,  he  can  buy  there.  It  is  a  kind  of  auc- 
tion— ^not  exactly  that,  but  the  transactions  are  made  there  in  these  x>erishable 
products.  I  should  say  that  in  thepractice  of  this  business,  of  course  we  have  to 
nave  epedal  railroad  facilities.  We  have  refrigerator  cars,  particularly  in  the 
summer  time,  and  the  rates  of  freight  on  these  perishable  commodities  are  much 
higher  than  on  ordinary  freight,  such  ac  garden  truck  and  things  of  that  sort. 
And,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  considered  very  desirable  freight  for  the  railroads  to 
haul  and  t£ey  are  very  glad  to  ^et  hold  of  it.  My  own  business,  particularly  the 
butter  trade  in  the  West  here,  is  developing  in  the  way  of  export  business — ^trade 
with  Great  Britain,  Gtermany,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Ot JEN.)  Explain  how  many  people  are  enp^aged  in  the 
business,  and  the  capital.  Give  a  little  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business. — ^A.  In 
the  whole  United  States  ? 

Q.  In  this  locality.— A.  In  this  locality  there  are  some  200  or  250  firms  in  this 
line  of  business.  I  include  in  this  line  of  business  count^products,  such  as  fruit 
and  potatoes,  general  produce,  and  things  of  that  sort.  They  all  go  together  and 
are  handled  by  the  same  persons.  The  trade  is  mostly  on  Kandolph  and  South 
Water  streets. 

Q.  You  mean  in  Chicago  and  the  country  surrounding  ? — A.  In  Chicago  there 
are  about  250  engaged  in  that  line  of  business. 

S.  What  locahties  do  you  buy  from  ? — ^A.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas, 
southern  Illinois. 
Q.  And  western  Missouri  ? — A.  And  western  Missouri.    Also  some  from  Michi- 

fan  and  Indiana,  and  also  some  cheese  from  New  York  State;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
Qsiness  is  done  between  the  West  and  the  East.  Now,  in  fruit  products  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  business  with  California,  and  that  is  one  of  the  matters  I  want  to 
call  the  commission's  attention  to.  The  railroads  give  us  refrigerator  cars ;  they 
have  to  do  that ;  it  is  indispensable  to  the  business,  because  the  goods  are  x>erish- 
able  ;  and  they  charge  us  an  oxtra  rate  of  freight  for  refrigerator-car  service ;  and 
they  also  charge  us  for  icing  these  cars,  which  we  think  ought  to  be  done  without 
charge,  as  they  get  a  high  rate  for  freight.  As  they  charge  for  refrigerator  cars 
the  cars  might  be  iced. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  any  of  these  firms  own  their  own  cars? — A. 
Yes ;  several  firms.    That  is  another  matter  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  later  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  sugeest  Mr.  Kennard  state  in  his  own  way  the  com- 
plaint the  merchants  in  his  line  have  to  make  against  the  transportation  compa- 
nies.— A.  I  have  jotted  down  as  a  reminder  a  few  notes.  One  of  them  is  ois- 
crimination  against  shipi)ers  of  freight  from  California.  There  are  several  large 
fruit  concerns  there — ^Porter  Brothers  Company,  Earl  Fruit  Company,  Fay  Fruit 
Comi)any,  and  there  are  two  others  I  believe.  These  companies  practicaUy  con- 
trol the  entire  fruit-car  service  between  California  and  the  East;  they  seem  to  be 
in  collusion  with  the  railroad  companies.  They  are  mainly  California  concerns, 
but  they  have  their  branch  houses  and  partners  and  so  on  in  Chicago.  Chicago 
is  really  the  largest  fruit-distributing  center  in  the  United  States,  and,  I  suppose, 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  it  has  a  very  large  interest  in  this  market. 

Q.  Does  that  have  to  do  with  your  business? — ^A.  Yes.  These  gentlemen  on  our 
board  are  largely  interested  in  this  fruit  business,  and  they  have  requested  me  to 
mention  these  items  to  your  commission. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  the  firms  you  spoke  of  own  these  cars? — 
A.  The  cars  are  controlled  by  them,  that  is,  in  collusion  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany. They  can  get  cars,  any  quantity  of  them,  and  at  anytime  they  want  them. 

Q.  It  requires  special  cars? — A.  Special  cars;  and  whereas  a  private  grower  or 
small  dealer  in  fruit  that  is  not  identified  with  any  of  these  five  fruit  concerns 
can  not  get  cars  or  has  to  pay  a  considerable  premium,  it  shuts  out  the  smaller 
dealer  Euid  fruit  grower.  The  only  way  he  can  ship  his  fruit  is  through  or  under 
the  auspices  of  these  growers,  which  seems  to  be  a  close  corporation,  and  he  has 
tojpay  a  certain  bonus  to  these  people  for  the  privilege  of  shipping  his  stuff  so. 

Q.  These  five  firms  practically  control  the  snipments  of  fruit  to  CJhicago? — ^A.  I 
am  so  informed. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Johnson.  )  And  they  do  that  by  controlling  the  cars  ? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  rebates  on 
fruits,  or  dificriminationB? — ^A.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  there  must  be  something 
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of  that  nature,  because  anyone  ontside  of  this  combination  has  to  pay  a  premiom 
in  order  to  get  these  cars — ^$60  to  $90  or  more. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  More  than  they  have  to  pay?— A.  More  than 
they  have  to  pay. 

Q.  ^y  Professor  Johnson.)  I  do  not  understand  how  that  comes  about.  Do 
these  five  firms  own  the  cars? — ^A.  Whether  they  own  the  cars  or  whether  the 
railroad  company  owns  them,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  I  do  not  Imow.  I 
only  state  the  fact  as  it  is  said  to  exist. 

Q.  When  you  say  they  get  |60  to  $90  advantage  over  their  competitor,  that  is 
equivalent  to  saying  they  are  paying  $80  to  $90  for  the  use  of  the  car? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
should  say  that  would  be  probably  tne  way  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  their  competitors  can  live  and  do  business  at  a  profit, 
these  people  must  have  enormous  profits  in  their  business? — ^A.  It  frequently  shuts 
out  the  smaller  dealer  and  fruit  grower,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  {By  Representative  Otjen.}  Practically  tdl  the  business  is  centered  in 
these  5  nrms? — ^A.  The^  make  their  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  so  the  consumer 
and  dealer  in  Chicago  is  practically  at  their  mercy. 

Q.  (By  C.  J.  Harris.)  Of  course,  they  have  a  i)rinted  rate  and  they  hold  to 
that? — ^A.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  said  against  them  is  that  they  charge 
extra  for  the  use  of  the  8x>ecial  car — $60  to  $90  for  the  ventilated  car. 

9*  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  The  8x>ecial  point  which  it  is  sought  to 
brinff  out  is  that  only  these  5  firms  can  have  cars  at  their  disi)osal  as  they  call 
for  them.    The  others  may  have  them,  but  if  they  want  a  car  at  any  town  they 

gay  a  premium  of  $60  to  $90  to  one  of  these  firms  in  order  to  get  a  car.— A.  They 
ave  to  be  second-handed,  as  it  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  they  x)ay  the  $80  to  $90  to  the  railroad 
company? — A.  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have  to  ask  these  people — ^Porter  Brothers 
and  these  companies.  You  will  have  to  refer  to  them  for  full  information  if  you 
wish  it;  I  can  not  eive  it  to  you. 

There  is  a  complaint  made  in  regard  to  excessive  charge  for  demurrage  on 
cars.  Cars  arrive  in  Chicago — butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  or  whatever  it  may  be ;  the 
consignee  has  only  24  hours  in  which  to  move  the  merchandise,  and  after  that  he 
is  charged  $1  a  day.  The  merchants  think  ti^at  is  too  short  a  time  and  not 
favorable  to  business.  They  should  have  at  least  8  days  in  which  to  move  the 
perishable  goods. 

I  would  also  say  that  there  are  times  when  there  is  considerable  discrimination 
in  markets,  particularly  against  Chicago.  In  April,  1898,  the  railroads  centering 
in  Kansas  City  and  pomts  in  Kansas,  in  the  matter  of  carload  rates  on  goods, 
rebated  to  shippers  the  local  rate  as  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  instead 
of  charging  the  sum  of  the  two  locals,  as  it  is  now  and  provided  for  in  the  tariff. 
The  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  and  Chicago  to  Wew  York,  we  will  say — 
they  take  it  to  New  York  at  the  same  rate  as  they  would  bring  it  to  Chicago. 
The  consequence  was  last  year  our  merchants  and  cold-storage  warehouses  were 
really  almost  bare  of  goods  that  would  come  here  except  for  this  discrimination. 

There  are  other  discriminations,  of  course,  which  I  might  call  to  your  atten- 
tion.   One  is  the  rate  from  California  to  New  York. 

Q.  Before  you  go  any  further  with  that,  do  I  understand  they  charge  as  much 
to  haul  freight  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  as  they  do  from  Chicago  to  New 
York — a  thousand  miles  farther  ? — A.  I  mean  to  say  they  charge  from  Kansas 
City  to  New  York  the  same  rate  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Q.  The  difference  is  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  ?— A.  The  rate  from  E!ansas  City 
to  Chicago  is  about  45,  and  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  65,  making 
$1.10.    Now,  they  take  it  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  for  65. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Where  does  the  railroad  gain  anything  by  giv- 
ing iLansas  City  a  rate  as  cheap  as  they  would  to  Chicago,  for  instance  ?  How  do 
the  railroads  gain  anything  oy  the  operation  ?  I  can  see  how  it  would  benefit 
Kansas  City. — A.  The  cut  was  made  by  railroads  that  did  not  center  in  Chicago 
by  other  roads  that  go  around  Chicago— and  the  other  roads  that  do  center  in 
Chicago  were  thus  compelled  to  make  this  cut  in  the  rate. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  business 
over  these  lines  that  would  otherwise  go  to  Chicago  ? — A.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  build  up  what  is  called  the  fast  freight  lines.  They  like  to  have  the  long  haul 
from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  to  the  East.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
fast  freight  lines  telling  a  party  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  send  his 
goods  to  New  York  instead  of  Chicago,  as  all  the  people  in  his  nei^borhood  are 
sending  to  New  York,  His  object  is  to  get  the  haul  over  the  New  York  Central, 
in  this  case,  the  Merchants'  Dispatch.       Consequently,  the  fast  freight  Unes 
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whose  offices  are  in  Chicago — their  purpose  seems  to  be  to  carry  freight  not  to 
Chicago— bnt  it  is  for  the  raih*oads  themselves ;  they  have  their  own  refrigerator 
rars ;  and  east  of  Chicago  and  east  of  Kansas  City  the  Merchants'  Dispatch,  the 
Star  Union  line,  and  the  Erie  Dispatch  get  the  benefit  of  the  long  haul.  They  are 
interested  in  trjring  to  divert  freight  from  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  these  fast  freight  lines  own  their  own  cars? — 
A.  Yes. 

And  pay  to  the  railroads? — ^A.  Pay  mileage  to  the  railroads. 
This  discrimination  is  really  the  result  of  competition  between  lines — between 
railroads  from  river  points  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ? — A.  Yes.  As  I  understand, 
the  fast  freight  lines  are  really  a  railroad  within  a  railroad.  The  New  York 
Central  is  a  railroad  and  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  is  a  fast  freight  line  running 
over  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  high-class 
freights. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  competition  of  the  Gulf? — A.  Oh,  no;  the  other  freight  lines 
especially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  say  the  Gulf  competition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  our  particular  busmess. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  would  be  too  slow  for  butter  and  eggs  to  go 
by  the  Gulf  ?— A.  We  have  to  have  rapid  transit,  and  have  to  have  special  cars, 
and  to  pay  special  rates. 

I  have  been  asked  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  freight  rate  on 
cheese  from  Wisconsin  to  Chicago  is  higher  than  the  rate  from  Michigan  and  New 
York  State  for  the  same  distance.  That  is,  they  haul  h'eight  going  west  cheaper 
than  they  do  from  Wisconsin  and  points  west  of  there;  therefore,  the  farmer  in 
Wisconsm  seems  to  be  discriminated  against  by  paying  an  excessive  freight  rate. 
For  instance,  the  railroads  running  into  Michigan  and  New  York  State  will  trans- 
port cheese  from  Utica  or  Buffalo  to  Chicago  more  cheaply  than  you  can  get  it 
from  the  interior  of  Wisconsin,  the  same  distance. 

Q.  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  cars  go  west  empty  to  a  large  extent? — A.  That  is 
the  reason  they  assign  for  it. 

Q.  Cheap  back  freights? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  not  a  trae  reason,  do  you  think? — ^A.  It  seems  so.  Yes;  it  seems 
justifiable  in  this  case. 

There  is  another  matter  su^ested,  and  that  is  that  there  are  firms  and  corpora- 
tions that  own  their  own  private  cars,  and  that  they  load  these  cars  with  mer- 
chandise of  various  classifications.  Some  of  them  would  be  third  class,  some  first 
class,  and  fourth  class,  and  second  class,  perhaps.  These  cars  being  owned  by 
these  corporations  and  sealed  up  when  fully  loaded,  are  usually  subjected  only  to 
the  tariff  rate  applicable  to  the  lower  class  of  freight.  That  is,  instead  of  paying 
second  class  ana  fourth  class,  they  pay  the  fourth-class  rate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  is  discrimination  in  another  form? — A.  Pri- 
vate individuals  shipping  butter,  we  will  say.  That  would  take  a  rate  of  75  cents 
and  would  have  to  pay  that  rate  in  a  carload  or  less,  whereas  a  party  shipping 
flour,  or  pork,  or  lard,  which  would  be  a  lower  class  of  freight,  and  then  filling  it 
up  with  butter  or  something  else  that  was  a  higher  class  of  freight,  he  can  get  his 
car  through  at  the  lower  rate  of  freight.  There  must  be  considerable  opposition 
to  this  pnvate-car  business.  The  merchants  generally  can  not  compete  with  it. 
They  can  not  meet  that  sort  of  competition.  The  railroads  haul  these  cars  at  a 
mileage  rate  instead  of  charging  the  regular  rate  of  freight. 

I  want  to  say  this.  The  people  in  my  line  of  business  feel  that  they  are  very 
heavily  burdened  by  the  excessive  rates  for  telegraphic  service,  which  is  really  an 
expensive  business  and  a  very  serious  item  in  our  business,  because  of  the  sale 
of  perishable  goods ;  in  fact  the  most  of  our  business  is  done  by  telegraph ;  I 
suppose  three-fourths  of  the  business  we  do  is  done  by  telegraph  and  telephone. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  it  bears  very  heavily  upon  us,  possibly  heavier  than  upon 
anyone  else.  The  rates  are  very  high  and  the  service  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Government,  that  is,  made  a  part  of  the  post-office  system. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Postal  telegraph,  as  it  is  sometimes  called? — A. 
Yes;  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  it  is  in  England? — ^A.  Yes;  in  England,  as  I  know 
from  exi)erience.  We  could  get  a  much  better  service  and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
In  Great  Britain  you  can  send  a  telegi'am  anywhere  of  10  words  for  10  cents; 
throughout  France  for  11  cents;  in  Germany  it  is  12  cents;  Belgium,  it  is  10  cents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  the  telegraph  lines  under  the  control  of 
the  government  in  France  and  Ghermany  ?— A.  Yes.    It  is  a  government  institution 
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in  Great  Britain.  The  post-office  department  attends  to  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone bnsiness;  the  same  thing  in  Oermany. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  Do  you  consider  that  yon  are  in  any  way  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  telegraph  companies? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  we 
are.  We  have  not  been  able  to  feel  it,  and,  therefore,  I  conld  not  state  it  as  a 
fact.  It  may  be  we  are,  bnt  I  don't  know.  However,  as  it  is  now,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  competition  at  all.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  are  substantially  one  company;  that  is,  they  charge  the  same  rates  so  far 
as  the  public  generally  is  concerned.  There  is  no  competition  any  more  than  there 
would  oe  if  the  two  companies  were  under  one  name,  and,  as  I  say,  the  service  is 
very  poor.  In  regard  to  the  telephone,  that,  too,  is  a  serious  item  of  expense. 
From  what  I  have  read  and  learned  on  the  subject,  I  should  think  the  Govern- 
ment could  afford  to  send  telegrams  for  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  what  they  now 
cost  the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  not  the  actual  cost  of  the  message  that 
makes  the  rate  so  high,  but  it  is  the  dividends  that  the  compuny  has  to  pay  on  an 
enormous  capitalization.  I  saw  a  statement,  that  I  believe  to  be  reliable  in  every 
way,  showing  that  for  every  $1,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  stockholder  gets  $3,000per  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  You  believe  the  United  States  Government  should  be 
given  the  right  of  fixing  the  rate? — ^A.  Yes.  I  know  the  Government  has  a 
cheaper  rate  for  telegrams  itself.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  discrimination,  at 
least  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  between  individuals.  Of  course  a  great  many 
firms  own  private  wires,  and  what  advantage  that  is  I  don*t  know. 

<^.  Do  you  think  the  telegraph  companies  should  give  service  as  cheap  to  the 
individual  as  to  the  Government? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  own  the  telephone  system.  I  feel  that  if  we  had  to  do  away 
with  the  post-office  or  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  that  we  could  do  away  with 
the  ][>ost-office  so  far  as  the  business  man  is  concerned  better  than  we  could  do 
away  with  the  telegraph  or  telephone.  Of  course  I  don't  refer  to  private  wires 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  and  telegraph  system 
is  more  indispensable  to  our  business  than  the  post-office.  It  may  be  true  only  in 
our  line,  and  that  it  is  not  true  in  other  lines  of  business.  But  I  don't  think  you 
could  mention  a  line  in  which  it  is  notindiBX)ensable ;  brokers,  bankers,  commis- 
sion men,  in  every  line  of  business ;  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  not  just  as  useful  as  they  are  in  our  line  of  business. 

O.  What  do  they  charge  you  for  a  telephone? — ^A.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
dollars  per  year. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  telephone  service ;  would  you  have  it  owned  by  the  State  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? — A.  I  think  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  general  post-office  arreingements  and  that  they  should  all  be  under 
the  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  You  think  the  Government  should  maintain  the  service  in  the  States? — ^A. 
Yes.  I  realize  of  course  that  it  would  cost  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
I  don't  know  whether  the  country  is  growing  so  rapidly  or  trade  is  increasing  so 
enormously  as  to  make  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time.  If  would  probably  take 
10  years,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  get  thoroughly  inaugurated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sentiment  of  the 
business  men  in  Chicago  generally  on  that  question? — A.  I  think  they  feel  as  I 
have  expressed  it ;  that  they  are  not  only  in  favor  of  Government  service,  but 
t^at  they  feel  they  are  paying  an  exorbitiEint  charge  for  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service — a  charge  that  is  far  beyond  the  actual  cost  or  anything  of  that 
sort.    It  is  an  enormous  charge  upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Q.  Have  there  been  no  suggestions  or  remedies  offered  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness men  to  bring  about  any  other  condition  ?  Has  there  been  any  organized 
effort  to  bring  about  any  better  condition  ? — ^A.  I  think  we  obtain  more  courtesies 
to-day  than  we  did,  but  to  go  about  it  in  the  way  of  a  business  organization  we 
feel  rather  helpless. 

Q.  You  know  you  have  to  educate  Congress  up  to  these  things? — ^A.  We  realize 
that,  but  everything  utterly  fails,  and  this  committee,  by  coming  around  and 
hearing  us,  has  made  us  feel  that  we  are  worth  listening  to,  and  that  there  is 
some  one  tcLhear  our  complaints.  I  would  also  say  that  the  country  has  been 
very  much  benefited  and  pleased  with  the  benefits  they  have  received  from  the 
active  interest  that  has  oeen  taken  in  our  business  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  fact  that  tliis  commission  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  should  look  into  these  questions.  Now  there  is  no  particular  detri- 
ment to  anyone  and  especially  not  to  these  members,  and  1  think  it  will  give 
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great  gratification  to  the  citizens,  and  that  it  will  be  the  resnlt  of  onr  getting 
better  service  in  every  way.  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  commissioner  ot 
conmierce  as  well  as  a  Commissioner  of  Agricnltnre,  to  look  into  these  questions. 
It  would  be  no  XMuticular  detriment  to  anybody,  and  it  would  give  us  better 
service. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  mean  a  commissioner  of  commerce  to  be 
made  a  Cabinet  officer? — ^A.  Yes;  a  commission  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture even,  and  it  would  afterwards  become  such  an  imi>ortant  office  that  it 
would  be  made  a  Cabinet  office.  There  is  no  particular  department  now  to  look 
after  these  matters,  and  I  think  there  should  oe  one.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
department  to  be  called  the  Commission  of  Commerce. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  A  great  many  of  the  complaints  or  difficulties 
you  express  in  your  business  would  be  corrected,  would  they  not,  if  you  had  a 
commercial  commission  that  was  an  interstate  commission  and  had  authority  to 
regulate  rates  on  the  railroads,  with  the  exception  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
rates? — ^A.  I  think  our  own  Interstate  <Ik)mmerce  Commission  has  authority  to  do 
that,  but  they  dont  exercise  it  very  actively. 

Q.  If  they  had  the  authority,  and  it  was  so  recognized,  many  of  these  difficulties 
would  be  overcome,  would  they  not? — A.  Yes;  oy  submitting  the  question  of 
freights  to  their  revision.  As  the  matter  is  now,  they  are  not  subject  to  anyone's 
supervision  apparently.  These  tariffs  are  gotten  out  without  any  reference  to 
the  claims  of  anyone  affected  by  them.  I  have  been  in  business  a  great  many 
years,  and  so  have  lots  of  others,  and  I  never  knew  anyone  who  could  see  any 
good  about  the  tariff  rates.  They  seem  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  entirely, 
and  whether  they  classify  eggs  in  the  second  or  fifth  class,  we  have  to  submit  to  it. 

Q.  Are  your  associates  in  business  members  of  an  organization  that  has  a  rep- 
resentative to  look  after  the  transportation  interests  of  the  business  men  of  Cm- 
cago? — A.  Not  a  committee  especially.  That  is  only  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
association  to  be  necessary. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  an  organization  in  Chicago  in  which  a  great  many  business 
men  are  associated  and  have  a  representative  looking  after  their  interests  all  the 
time,  going  to  railroad  companies  and  asking  that  rates  be  reduced,  etc.? — ^A.  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Central  freight  conmiittee,  I  think,  is  what  Mr. 
Kennedy  means? — A.  Yes;  central  traffic  organization. 

Q.  There  is  the  Central  Traffic  Association  and  then  there  is  a  Chicago  freight 
committee,  I  believe? — ^A,  What  its  functions  are  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  they  such  organization  in  other  cities,  such  as 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I  think  the  business  men  of  Chicago  all  have  one. 

O.  They  bad  for  some  years,  did  they  not? — ^A.  We  had  for  some  years  what  we 
called  the  Chicago  Freight  Bureau,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
paid  half  the  expenses  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  generally  of  (Chicago 
paid  the  other  half.  Franklin  MacVeigh  was  the  president  for  some  years.  That 
has  been  dissolved  for  two  or  three  years.  The  business  of  that  was  the  joint 
Interest  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago, 
and  if  anything  general  came  up  we  had  a  committee  to  meet  sometimes  with  a 
railroad  company,  sometimes  with  the  railroad  association,  and  sometimes  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  is  no  regular  organization  now. 
I  think  the  chief  houses  here  in  business  have  their  own  traffic  man.  I  would  say 
that  the  department  at  Washing^n  has  taken  a  very  general  interest  in  this 
export  business  of  butter  and  cheese,  about  which  you  have  asked  me,  in  trying 
to  develop  the  business  between  our  country  and  Europe,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  Phuippines  and  China  and  Japan,  and  with  some  success.  The  business 
itself  is  quite  a  lar^e  one  and  goes  into  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  There 
is  a  great  lack  of  shipping  facilities  from  the  inland  of  this  country.  The  only 
line  out  of  New  York  that  is  available  for  shipments  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
butter  more  particularly — cheese  don't  require  refrigerating  like  butter  does, 
except  for  a  short  time  in  the  year — ^is  an  American  line  running  from  New  York 
to  Southampton  and  other  ports.  Their  freight  rates  have  been  almost  pro- 
hibitive. They  charge  from  New  York  to  London  a  rate  of  75  shillings  per  ton, 
whereas  we  ship  from  Montreal  to  London  and  the  general  rate  is  40  shillings — 
35  and  40  shillings;  it  varies.  We  supply  a  demand  from  Liverpool  at  from  25  to  30 
shillings  and  sometimes  it  runs  as  low  as  20,  and  to  Bordeaux  generally  from  30 
to  85  shillings,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  butter  of  the  country  is  carried  in 
foreign  ships  before  being  reshipi)ed,  so  that  it  really  divides  the  trade  in  shipping 
to  foreign  countries  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own  interests.  Of  course  a  great 
many  shippers  going  from  here  to  various  ports  ship  on  the  American  line,  but 
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nearly  all  the  lines  except  the  American  line  have  refrigerator  facilities.  The 
Atleintic  Transport  line  is  one  of  them:  they  have  refrigerators  that  they  own  and 
operate.  But  the  transportation  facilities  are  getting  more  and  more  toward 
the  exclusion  of  dairy  products  on  account  of  other  traffic;  so  that  if  we  want  to 
make  a  small  shipment  of  butter  on  an  American  line  we  have  to  pay  75  shillings, 
or  we  can  get  a  less  rate  by  sending  it  via  Montreal  and  having  it  go  on  a  foreign 
ship.  The  result  of  this  in  connection  with  the  encourag^ement  that  Canada  is  get- 
ting from  the  Qovemment  of  England  in  these  matters  is  that  the  Canadian  trade 
in  butter  and  cheese  and  such  dairy  products  has  developed  enormously,  while  on 
the  other  hand  our  own  trade  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller.  The  actual  ship- 
ments of  butter  and  cheese  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  are  less  now  than 
thev  were  5  or  6  ]^ears  ago  or  10  years  Sk^o,  whereas  from  Canada  butter  is  shipped 
to  the  extent  of  eight  times  as  much  as  it  was  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  cheese 
about  four  times  as  mueh. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  You  ship  from  here  to  Canada  instead  of  from 
here  to  Europe? — ^A.  No;  we  ship  to  Europe  via  Canada.  There  is  a  tariff  of  4 
cents  a  pound  on  butter,  and  I  think  2  cents  on  cheese,  and  we  have  to  ship  in 
bond  from  here  to  Montreal.  Then  it  is  taken  in  bond  across  to  the  other  side 
without  our  having  to  pay  a  duty. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  that  included  in  the  Canadian  ship 
ments?— A.  i  am  inclined  to  think  it  is,  although  the  Canadian  people  claim  they 
don't  include  American  shipments  in  keeping  the  statistics  of  their  shipments. 
The  shipments  of  cheese  from  Montreal  for  the  last  6  months — ^that  is,  from  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  present  time— were  1,678,380  packages,  containing  60  pounds  each. 
From  New  York  during  the  same  time  the  shipments  were  254,099  packages,  or 
about  one-seventh  as  much.  On  butter  from  Montreal  for  the  same  time  the 
shipments  were  430,051  packages,  and  from  New  York  106,102,  or  a  little  less  than 
one-fourth. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  that  is  all  due  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  from  our  ports 
to  Canadian  x)orts? — A.  No;  not  to  that.  There  are  several  reasons  outside  of 
that.  The  first  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  they  get  better  freight  rates  than  we  do. 
That  is  considerable  of  an  inducement.  Another  reason  is  that  in  the  English 
markets  they  prefer  to  trade  with  their  colonies  and  try  and  develop  them,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Canadian  trade  is  rather  favored  m  the  English  markets 
more  than  the  American.  Of  course,  we  don*t  carry  that  trade,  at  least  not  to 
the  same  extent.  One  disadvantage  we  labor  under  is  the  registering  with  the 
Montreal  steamers.  The  Canadian  steamers  being  subsidized  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  they  have  a  right  to  discriminate  against  American  products".  They 
will  only  take  our  producte  when  they  can  not  get  the  products  of  their  own 
people,  and  they  keep  their  freight  rooms  open  for  their  own  products  up  to 
witnin  three  days  of  sailing,  so  that  it  really  snuts  us  out  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Then  if  they  find  they  have  room  they  take 
your  products? — A.  They  only  take  ours  when  they  find  they  have  not  enough  of 
their  own  to  make  out  a  cargo,  and  they  only  tell  us  this  within  three  days  of 
sailing,  and  we  have  to  take  our  chances  on  getting  our  products  shipped.  It  is 
all  according  to  whether  their  room  is  filled  by  Canadian  products. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  thought  of  any  remedy? — A.  I 
don't  know  of  any  remedy  except  the  encouragement  of  our  own  shipping  inter- 
ests in  this  country,  so  as  to  have  American  steamers  with  carrying  facilities  for 
dairy  products,  instead  of  having  to  depend  upon  England  for  our  ships. 

Q.  Build  up  the  American  merchant  marine? — A.  Yes.  I  think  there  are  sev- 
eral very  good  reasons  why  that  should  be  done,  and  that  is  one  of  them. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  have  been  asked  to  mention  to  you,  and  that  is 
local  weights  and  measures,  which  I  should  like  to  speak  of  if  I  am  not  ^oing  con- 
trary to  your  rules.  We  are  put  to  great  inconvenience  from  that  here  m  Illinois. 
For  instance,  in  Illinois  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  weighs  52  pounds,  and  in  Wisconsin 
it  only  weighs  50  pounds.  Down  in  Indiana  it  is  the  same.  In  Michigan  it  is 
only  48  pounds.  Another  item  is  dried  peaches.  In  Illinois  23  pounds  make  a 
bushel;  in  Wisconsin,  28;  in  Indiana,  33  pounds,  and  in  Michigan,  28  pounds, 
etc.,  and  the  same  way  with  a  number  of  other  items,  so  that  a  farmer  or  coun- 
try merchant  shipping  to  market  really  don*t  know  what  he  is  going  to  get  for 
his  produce.  I  submit  a  table  showinjHf  the  difference  between  some  of  the  legal 
weights  and  measures  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, Missouri,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
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Legal  weights  and  measures, 
[Pounds  per  bnshel.] 


Articles. 

Illi- 
nois. 

24 

60 
20 

48 

60 
46 
52 
46 
60 
55 
22 
80 
40 

56 
70 
48 
33 

23 

40 

66 
14 
60 
48 
50 
14 
14 
45 
60 
44 
60 
38 
40 

40 
30 
32 
57 

28' 

32 

33 

55 

60 

60 

60 
32  , 

70  1 

80 

56 

50 
55 

55 

Iowa. 

24 

20 

48 

60 
46 
52 
46 

"22 
80 

38 

56 
70 

48 

Wis- 
con- 
sin. 

28 
67 

20 

48 

60 
46 
60 
46 
60 
50 
22 

Mich- 
igan. 

22 

Indi- 
ana. 

25 

Mis- 
souri 

24 

New 
York. 

Ohio. 

Apples: 

Dried 

22 

S2 

Oreen 

Bran 

20 

48 

60 
46 
48 
46 

"'48' 

60 
46 
50 
46 

20 

48 

60 

20 
48 

20 
48 

60 
46 
60 
30 

Barley 

Beans: 

White 

Castor 

46        46 
62  1      48 
46        46 

BncJcwheat 

Broom-com  seed 

Beets 

66 

Carrots 

60  1 

22        9S 

60 

Charcoal    

22 

22 

Coal,  stone 

80 

80 

Coke 

40 

Com: 

Shelled 

56 
70 

48 

56 
70 
50 
40 

28 

28 

66 
14 
60 
50 
50 
14 
14 
45 

56 
68 
50 
33 

33 
33 

56 
14 
60 

"so' 

14 
14 
45 

56 
70 
60 

66 
70 
50 

66 

Ear 

68 

Com  meal 

60 

OrA.n>iArri<W 

Peaches: 

Dried 

23 
33 

66 
14 
60 
48 
48 
14 
14 
45 

28 
28 

66 
14 
60 

48 
60 

■"u 

45 

33 
33 

66 
14 
00 
48 
60 
14 
14 
45 

32 

38 

Pared 

Seed: 

Flax, 

66 
16 
60 
48 
...... 

14 
44 

56 

10 

Clover 

60 

60 

MUlet 

60 

14 

Redtop 

14 

Timotny ^ 

45 

G^rmaTi  lopipfi ,                  

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Hi  ckory  nnts 

Mineral  coal 

36 

84 

38 

38 
70 

40 
30 
32 

48 

28 

38 

34 

34 

Middlings: 

Pine 

...... 

Coarse 

1 

Oats 

32 
57 

28 

32 
57 

28 

32 
54 

28 

32 
57 

28 

32 

57 

28 

32 

56 

Onions: 

Tope 

Sets 

A 

1 

Parsnips 

55 
60 
55 

60  i 

44 

60 
56 

60 

...... 

60 
46 

60 

60 
55 

60 

60 
56 

60 

60 
55 

60 

60 

Potatoes,  sweet 

60 

Dried 

60 

In  pods 

Pop  com 

70 
80 
56 

50 
60 

55 

80 
56 

60 
50 

55 

80 
56 

60 
56 

56 
42 
60 

80 
66 

50 
56 

58 

80 
56 

50 
50 

50 
42 
60 

80 
56 

50 
56 

55 

Rye 

56 

Salt: 

Coarse 

50 

50 

Turnips: 

60 

White 

Wheat 

00 

60 

60 

60 

60  1 

60 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen  ) .  According  to  that  one  bushel  is  a  little  bigger  in 
some  States  than  in  others? — A.  Yes.  I  think  everything  of  that  Mnd  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure,  so  that  they  would  be  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Have  not  the  business  men  the  remedy  entirely  in  their 
own  hands  by  purchasing  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure? — A.  They  purchase 
it  by  weight,  but  when  it  comes  to  Chicago — we  will  say  a  man  in  Wisconsin  ships 
his  potatoes,  it  seems  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  potatoes  in  that  State  con- 
stitute a  bushel,  and  when  he  gets  here  he  is  going  to  get  3  or  4  pounds  more  or 
less,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  That  is  disconcerting? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  \ye  so  any 
more  than  that  the  different  States  should  have  a  different  currency. 

665a 24 
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Q.  (By  Bepresentatiye  Otjbn).  You  don't  know  anything  abont  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures? — A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  You  don  t  know  whether  that  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  adopt  in  business 
here? — ^A.  Well,  it  would  if  it  was  thoroughly  iptroauced.  I  don't  know  but  what 
it  would  take  a  long  while  to  introduce  it. 

Q.  It  wotQd  take  some  time  before  people  would  understand  it? — ^A.  Yes. 
Another  cause  of  complaint  with  us  is  the  cnarges  of  the  express  companies  for 
the  stiunps  they  put  on  their  receipts.  A  man  shipping  to  the  merchants  must 
pay  for  tne  stamp  that  goes  on  the  express  receipts.  It  is  thought  that  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  tne  lawmakers  was  that  the  express  companies  should  pay  for  tne 
stamp  that  goes  on  their  receipts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  You  mean  the  internal-revenue  stamp? — 
A.  Yes.  There  was  a  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  within  the 
last  few  months,  that  the  express  companies  should  stamp  their  own  receipts — 
that  they  should  pay  for  the  stamp  on  their  own  receipts — but  that  practice  is  not 
followed  out  here.  I  think,  also,  the  telegraph  comx)anie8  ought  to  pay  for  the 
stamp  on  their  dispatches.    I  believe  that  was  the  original  intention  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  think  that  was  the  intention  of  Ck>ngre8S 
when  the  bill  was  passed? — A.  Yes;  and  that  the  law  should  be  amended,  if 
necessary,  so  that  it  would  take  effect  along  the  lines  of  the  original  intention. 

B.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  association  recommends  that? — ^A.  Yes ;  we  cer- 
tainly do. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  16, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  H.  OEEELET, 

Commission  merchant ,  Chicago,  lU. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  2  p.  m.  November  16, 1899,  at  the 
Auditorixmi  Hotel,  Chicago,  HI.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Sunuel 
H.  Greeley,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  and  businesH. — A. 
Samuel  H.  Greeley,  commission  merchant,  Chicago. 

Q.  You  are  a  shipper,  I  presume,  of  grain  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  are  your  complaints  or  criticisms  of  the  railroad  facilities 
given? — ^A.  In  regard  to  this  railway  situation,  it  seems  to  my  mind  that  there  are 
four  or  five  different  phases  that  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  railroads  in  the  handling  of  grain  in  this  market.  Primarily,  I  might  mention 
railroads,  bucket  shops,  bear  speculators,  and  the  ownership  of  private  cars.  And 
in  order  that  you  may  get  these  matters  placed  somewhat  systematically  before 
you,  I  will  state  first  m  regard  to  public  warehouses.  The  original  intention  of 
the  State  law  of  Illinois,  and  the  constitution  of  this  State  was,  that  the  public 
warehouseman  should  be  a  licensed  servant  of  the  people,  created  by  virtue  of 
the  necessities  of  commerce,  to  care  for  the  grain  intrusted  to  him  by  the  public 
in  these  warehouses.  The  growing  imi)ortance  of  Chicago  as  a  market  center, 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  these  warehouses  for  the  conduct  of  this  immense 
grain  trade  from  the  great  West  and  Northwest, 

The  representatives  of  the  people  at  Springfield  early  saw  the  importance  of 
having  a  public  institution  to  look  after  this  large  volume  of  trade,  and  therefore 
they  created  this  commission  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  grain,  and  properly 
mixing  the  different  grades  into  their  proper  bins  as  they  arrived  in  storage ;  and 
they  had  no  other  function  than  to  simply  be  the  custodian  of  the  grain  for  the 
public.  But  about  1887,  when  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  passed,  the  entire 
system  of  public  warehousing  changed.  Previous  to  that  date  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  railroads,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  from  my  i)ersonal  exi)erience  and 
what  I  have  learned  from  others,  that  rebates  on  freight  were  aUowea  individual 
shippers  in  different  portions  of  the  country  in  order  to  draw  that  grain  into 
Chicago  as  against  any  other  competition  that  might  divert  it  to  any  other  mar- 
ket. Fearing  the  result  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  the  railroads  saw  the 
necessity  of  intrusting  these  rebates  into  the  hands  of  a  single  party,  to  protect 
the  hauls  on  their  lines,  so  they  chose  a  man  here  who  would  necessitate  the  least 
rebate  of  freights,  and  still  get  the  grain.  Therefore,  they  picked  out  these  pub- 
lic warehousemen,  furnished  them  with  warehouses  and  permitted  them  as  mer- 
chandisers to  overstep  the  duties  for  which  they  were  created,  and  thus  become 
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dealers  in  grain.  The  fact  that  a  public  warehouseman  is  a  grain  dealer,  as 
against  the  public,  has  led  to  a  condition  of  affairs  that  has  almost  stifled  com- 
petition for  the  crops  in  the  western  country. 

The  advantages  tnat  the  warehouseman  possesses  over  the  public  is  that  he  can 
take  his  grain  into  the  public  warehouse  and  pay  stors^e  to  himself ;  in  other 
words,  pay  no  storage,  while  the  public  pays  tne  full  advertised  rates.  These 
rates  are  annually  i)osted  as  bein^  so  much  per  bushel,  and  the  public  is  obliged 
to  pay  that  set  of  rates.  In  addition  to  paying  no  storage  whatever  on  his  Rrain 
in  these  houses,  he  is  in  position,  being  the  proprietor,  to  mix  the  better  qualities 
of  a  certain  grade  with  a  poorer  grade,  preserving  them  for  his  own  trade,  and 
when  the  puolic  calls  for  that  particular  grade,  they  get  the  worst  possible  sample 
of  that  grade.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  pays  no  storage,  he  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  storage  rates  as  against  the  public  and  give  that  rate  away,  and  use  it 
as  an  over  competing  price  to  get  possession  of  the  grain  from  the  party  of  whom 
he  bu^s  it  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  these  large  profits,  which  are  enormous, 
resultmg  from  the  mixing  of  grain,  together  with  the  storage  which  he  is  not 
obliged  to  pay,  this  has  gradually  led  up  to  a  condition  where  competition  for 
grain  in  the  West  has  become  almost  dead,  the  details  of  which  are  set  out  very 
fully  in  the  trial  held  in  1896  in  the  circuit  court  before  Judge  Tuley.  A  large 
number  of  witnesses  were  there  examined — ^men  familiar  with  the  trade — and 
the  proof  was  conclusive  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  grain  in  public  warehouses 
sooner  or  later  became  the  property  of  a  public  warehouseman.  Having  thus 
reduced  competition  in  the  West  to  almost  a  minimum,  they  then  go  to  work  to 
stifle  the  dealers  who  offer  grain  to  the  Blast  from  the  Chicago  market,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  do  this  by  offering  any  shipper  who  buys  grain  from  these  public 
warehouses  the  inferior  samples,  they  themselves  being  able  to  quote  to  the  same 
trade  the  better  grade  that  they  have  remaining  in  tne  house;  so  that,  having 
killed  competition  for  grain  in  the  West,  and  having  killed  the  trade  which  offers 
f;rain  to  the  East,  it  leaves  them  virtually  with  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  business 
in  this  market. 

Now  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  very  important  feature  connected 
with  the  business  is  the  fact  that  the  public  warehouseman  does  not  aim  primarily 
to  buy  the  grain  in  the  West  for  the  sake  of  immediately  selling  it  to  the  man  in 
the  East,  but  it  is  his  intention  to  hoard  it  up  in  these  warehouses  and  keep  it 
there  as  long  as  possible,  or  at  least  so  long  as  the  speculative  public  is  willing  to 
buy  it  of  him  for  future  delivery  and  pay  him  a  carrying  charge.  I  will  illustrate 
that  by  saying,  for  instance,  that  cash  wheat  to-day  may  be  worth  67^  cents  and 
wheat  for  May  delivery  may  be  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  cents  or  71.  We 
will  say,  for  the  sake  of  arg^inient,  that  the  May  wheat  is  3  cents  per  bushel  pre- 
mium over  the  cash  wheat.  Now,  they  want  to  hold  that  grain  in  the  elevators 
here  just  as  long  as  people  will  buy  grain  for  May  delivery  and  pay  them  that 
premium  for  May  wheat.  Then  the  more  grain  &ey  can  cany  in  Chicago  in 
these  elevators  the  larger  their  profits,  because  the  heavier  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
man  who  buys  it,  and  it  continues  a  running  tax.  When  May  arrives  it  is  their 
object  not  to  deliver  that  wheat  to  the  man  who  bought  it  for  May  delivery,  but 
to  force  the  man  to  sell  it  out,  they  standing  ready  to  take  it  when  that  man  is  tired 
of  the  load,  and  sell  it  ahead  tor  another  deferred  delivery  to  any  other  sucker  who 
buys  grain  purchased  on  deferred  delivery,  and  thus  add  another  income  to  the 
carrying  of  the  wheat  in  the  elevator.  This  produces  what  you  might  term  a 
state  of  enforced  liquidations,  enforced  selling  out  on  the  part  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic. And  we  must  Dear  in  mind  also  that  the  poorer  they  can  get  the  quauty  of 
the  grain  held  in  these  public  warehouses,  so  that  it  will  barely  pass  the  inspec- 
tion grade  that  is  applicable  for  a  sale  for  future  delivery,  the  better  it  suits  their 
purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  the  poorer  the  grade  is  the  less  the  public  will  care  to  take  it 
and  the  more  inducement  is  offered  the  public  to  sell  it  out  and  continue  its  exist- 
ence in  storage.  It  is  evident  to  those  posted  in  the  trade  that  the  lower  they  can 
^et  the  values  of  grain  the  larger  their  profits,  because  the  less  the  insurance  and 
interest  to  carry  it  in  the  warehouse  pending  these  months  of  future  delivery  for 
which  they  have  it  sold.  Now  these  large  stocks  of  grain  carried  in  these  eleva- 
tors in  Chicago  give  birth  to  what  is  Known  as  the  professional  bear  raider,  or 
sx>eculator.  It  encourages  an  army  of  short  sellers  to  enter  the  market  and  sell 
millions  upon  millions  of  bushels  of  ^ain,  taking  these  large  stocks  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  safety  of  their  sales,  Euid  it  brings  about  a  condition  whereby  the  buyer  of 
grain  for  future  delivery  is  not  on  a  parity  with  the  man  who  sells  it  short.  It  can 
readily  be  noticed  in  your  minds  that  if,  for  instance,  as  at  the  present  time, 
20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  held  here  in  the  Chicago  market  and  are  carried 
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until  next  May,  that  when  next  May  comes,  these  men  who  bny  grain  for  future 
delivery  being  speculators  and  perhajw  not  wanting  the  gram  at  all,  see  this 
immense  volume  staling  them  in  the  face,  and  they  are  ready  inmiediately,  seeing 
that  they  will  get  it  delivered  to  them  and  being  of  a  poor  quality,  to  dump 
it  right  out  on  the  market.  It  produces  a  condition  that  forces  the  man  who  has 
bought  it  to  get  out  of  the  way  before  the  man  who  sells  it  short  has  to  cover,  so  that 
now  in  the  market  we  have  got  around  to  that  condition — **  when  will  the  longs 
liquidate?  When  are  the  buyers  going  to  sell  out?''  It  is  not  a  question  of  when 
the  shorts  will  buy.  I  have  stood  in  the  pits  in  this  market  and  have  seen  this 
army  of  short  sellers  hanmier  and  hanmier  and  hammer  that  market  with  millions 
upon  millions  of  bushels  of  stuff,  and  their  single  solitary  argument  being  based 
upon  the  fact  that  this  immense  volume  of  wheat  was  stored  here,  and  that  being 
stored  it  would  force  the  man  that  bought  it  to  finallv  liquidate;  and  then  they 
buy  it  in  at  the  reduced  liquidating  prices  and  secure  the  profit. 

Not  only  has  this  large  quantity  of  grain  stored  here  produced  these  bear  raiders, 
but  it  has  brought  into  existence  and  made  safe  what  is  known  as  the  bucket  shop. 
A  bucket  shop  is  a  place  where  a  man  supposes  he  buys  grain  for  future  delivery , 
but  which  in  fact  is  a  place  wherein  he  goes  and  actually  makes  a  bet  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  as  to  whether  or  not  the  market  will  advance  or  decline, 
there  bein^  no  intention  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  conducts  the  bucket 
shop  to  dehver  the  property  or  receive  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  existence  of  the  Ducket  shops  is  made  safe  by  depression  in  prices,  and  fully 
75  per  cent,  I  should  say  probably  90  x>er  cent,  of  the  business  tnat  goes  into  a 
bucket  shop  is  buying  business.  If  these  large  accumulations  of  grain  held  in  Chi- 
cago by  virtue  of  the  grant  of  a  railroad  companv  did  not  exist  it  would  not  be 
a  safe  policy  for  a  bucket  shop  to  take  the  short  side  of  a  trade  in  making  a  bet  on 
the  market. 

Thus  indirectly  a  railroad  company  becomes  a  surety  for  a  concern  that  should 
be  prosecuted  and  in  the  penitentiary.  They  don*t  primarily  establish  the  insti- 
tution, but  the  privileges  they  ^ant  really  give  it  protection.  Now,  we  must 
stop  to  consider  the  larger  sense  in  which  tnis  subject  must  be  looked  at,  and  that 
is,  What  would  be  the  effect  of  these  large  volumes  of  grain  bought  in  bucket 
shops  if  they  actually  entered  the  marketplaces? 

I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  bucket  shops  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the^  trade  in  80,000,000  bushels  of  stuff  a  day.  If  75  per  cent  of 
the  business  traded  in  in  these  bucket  shops  is  buying  business,  and  we  could  get 
80,000,000  bushels  of  buying  business  on  that  exchange  and  other  legitimate  mar- 
kets throughout  the  country,  we  would  not  see  the  condition  that  has  been  staring 
this  country  in  the  face  for  the  last  12  years. 

Not  long  ago  we  saw  in  Nebraska  com  worth  8  cents  per  bushel.  I  have  seen 
oats  on  the  exchange  in  recent  years  at  13  cents  a  bushel. 

In  my  opinion  it  was  the  constant  working  on  the  speculative  public,  taking 
away  from  them  the  tributes  that  purchases  ror  future  delivery  necessitated,  that 
led  up  to  the  panic  of  1893,  when  people  throughout  the  Western  country  threat- 
ened to  repudiate  their  debts.  You  may  talk  about  the  tariff  and  free  suver  and 
other  questions  of  importance  that  have  come  before  the  people  in  recent  years  as 
political  issues,  but  to  my  mind  it  has  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  com- 
bination on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  with  these  warehousemen,  and 
the  effect  of  that  combination,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  upon  the  purchasers 
of  this  country,  which  has  caused  these  political  disturbances  and  created  so  much 
dissatisfaction. 

It  has  finally  assumed  a  i)osition  in  the  grain  markets  of  this  country  where 
one  man  puts  out  the  price  for  the  product  of  the  producer.  On  the  Bock  Island 
road  you  will  find  Charles  Counselman  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  almost  the 
only  comi)etitors  for  grain  on  that  system.  You  will  find  on  the  Northwestern 
that  there  is  Bartlett  Frazier  and  the  P.  V.  Elevator  Company,  and  possibly  one 
or  two  others.  On  the  St.  Paul  you  find  Armour ;  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  you  find  Armour ;  and  these  will  serve  as  illustrations  to  prove  to 
you  my  former  statement  that  the  competition  has  been  killed. 

However  much  of  an  injustice  this  may  appear  to  be  to  a  Chicago  commission 
merchant,  who  has  been  so  loudly  dilatea  upon  by  the  warehousemen,  neverthe- 
less the  fact  remains  true  that  this  storage  of  large  quantities  of  grain  at  the 
market  center,  together  with  the  indirect  favoritism  shown  the  bucket  shops,  the 
encouragement  of  these  bear  raiders  and  the  final  killins  of  competition  for 
the  offering  of  ^ain  East,  and  the  purchase  of  grain  West,  nave  brought  it  right 
down  to  a  condition  similar  to  this  oeef  business. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  these  warehousemen,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rail- 
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roads,  are  driving  from  bnednea?  the  conntry  elevator  dealers,  and  the  deal  is 
assuming  such  vast  prox>ortions  that  they  are  getting  possession  of  these  conntry 
stations,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  entirely  consummated  on  the  various  lines  one 
price  will  eo  to  the  producers  of  the  country  and  one  price  to  the  consumer. 

I  think  this  has  all  come  out  of  one  particular  feature,  and  that  is  railroad 
competition.  The  railroads  have  to  draw  that  grain,  and  they  want  a  man  to 
j^et  it  for  them  if  it  takes  a  special  rate  to  do  it,  and  he  is  the  man  that  is  favored, 
m  my  opinion.  They  go  after  grain  not  naturally  tributary  to  Cbics^o.  They 
invade  territory  that,  by  the  geo^aphy  of  the  place,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  it  to  come  here  on  regular*  tariffs.  But  in  competition  with  the  Gulf  and  with 
points  North,  and  in  competition  with  through-billed  grain  that  is  diverted  at 
various  junction  points,  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  protect  their  systems  and 
secure  this  haul,  to  give  away  to  some  favored  party  the  advant^^  to  do  it ;  and 
in  my  opinion  the  officials  of  the  railroad  divide  the  swag  with  tne  elevator  pro- 
prietors, and  the  deal  is  perpetually  carried  on  x>erhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  road,  altnough  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  much  of  a 
detriment  that  is  to  the  stockholders. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  If  you  have  any  evidence  on  that  point  I  think  you 
ought  to  submit  it.— A.  I  can  suggest  to  vou  the  names  of  five  men  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  everyday  at  the  close  of  the  board  of  trade,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  arranpng  the  combination  price  for  Rrain  throughout  this  Western 
territory.  In  my  opinion  those  men  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  they  have  entered 
into  a  pool,  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  set  price.  The  public 
is  not  able  to  compete  with  that  price. 

It  may  appear  to  you  that  because  these  men  are  able  to  pay  more  for  the  grain 
than  any  other  comx>etitor,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  producer.  That  is  the 
one  single,  solitary  argument  that  these  men  have  rested  upon  in  all  their  trials 
and  tribulations,  both  before  Judge  Tuley  and  at  Springfield — ^that  they  pay  more 
to  the  producer.  And  I  will  simply  answer  that  by  saying  that,  although  they 
do  give  away  a  fraction  x>erhaps  more  than  others  can  to  get  possession  of  the 
prox>erty,  when  they  do  get  possession  of  it  they  bring  it  into  this  market  and  put 
it  in  the  elevators  and  adopt  the  policy  I  have  previously  spoken  of,  of  hoarding  it 
here  from  year  to  year,  manufacturing  it  into  as  inferior  a  grade  as  possible,  and 
then,  while  they  may  pay  a  small  fraction  to  get  possession  of  it,  they  take  5  or 
10  or  15  cents  per  bushel  off  of  the  value  of  the  crop. 

Another  feature,  to  my  mind  a  very  important  one,  ib  the  ownership  of  private 
cars.  I  believe  that  the  firm  of  Armour  &  Co.,  or  firms  in  which  P.  D.  Armour  is 
himself  interested,  own  between  10,000  and  20,000  private  freight  cars.  I  may 
be  mistaken  and  put  my  estimate  too  high,  but  if  any  man  is  allowed  to  own  a 
private  freight  car  and  receive,  for  instance,  a  minimum  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
mile  from  the  railway  companies  for  every  mile  the  companies  haul  that  car,  or 
in  a  general  way,  pay  a  man  $15  on  a  round  trip  on  that  car  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  he  could  lose  money  in  the  grain  business  and  still  make  fortunes  out  of 
the  railroad  companies,  and  there  is  no  possible  way  that  competition  with  him 
can  exist;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  evil  that  should  be  taken  up, 
either  by  Congress  or  otherwise,  it  should  be  this  ownership  of  private  cars  by 
firms  and  corporations. 

I  have  explained  to  you  in  a  very  general  way  what  I  consider  the  abuses  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  grain  trade  to-day.  I  have  not  touched  particularly 
upon  special  rates  of  freight,  sJthough  I  believe  every  public  warehouseman  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  is  receiving  them.  They  can  pay  more  to-day,  or  have  recentiy 
at  least,  for  grain  in  Nebraska,  than  they  have  for  grain  in  Iowa.  I  believe  also 
that  they  have  been  previously  notified  by  the  railroad  companies  of  the  existence 
of  new  tariffs  80  days  in  advance  of  the  public  and  have  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  large  volumes  of  grain  long  before  the  rates  were  ever  generally 
known.    I  believe  that  is  the  general  practice. 

The  Eastern  roads  have  taken  up  a  feature  quite  similar  to  the  Western  roads, 
and  that  is,  they  have  seen  the  necessity  of  having  a  favored  individual  to  look 
after  hauling  the  grain  from  Chicago  east.  If  I  want  to  ship  a  car  of  com,  for 
instance,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  buy  it  on  the  Northwestern  road  here, 
and  desire  that  it  be  sent  east  over  the  Lake  Shore,  it  has  to  be  transferred  from 
a  Western  to  an  Eastern  car.  That  transfer  takes  place  in  the  transfer  houses  of 
the  Eastern  railroad.  The  railroad  company  puts  that  transfer  house  in  the 
charge  of  a  grain  dealer.  It  is  not  an  independent  warehouse  where  the  public 
can  receive  the  accommodations  which  would  usually  devolve  upon  a  public 
institution.  If  I  want  a  car  of  oats  clipped  in  the  transfer  house  on  its  way  from 
this  market  to  my  customer  in  the  east,  my  comx>etitor  clips  those  oats  for  me. 
If  I  sell  d6-];x)und  clipped  oats  down  east  and  my  competitor  does  the  clipping,  I 
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might  get  a  34-poTind  clipDed  oat,  and  not  Only  that,  I  beHeve  he  poBsesses  the 
ability  to  know  the  name  or  my  customer  when  that  car  is  forwarded. 

I  believe  that  Eastern  railroadp  in  this  city  use  these  parties  as  their  chosen 
individuals  to  get  special  rates  of  freight  when  it  is  necessary  for  their  interest. 

And  sunmied  up  altogether,  the  grain  business  in  Chicago,  which  should  be 
subject  to  certain  conditions  that  are  absolutely  public  in  their  nature,  by  which 
everybody  should  have  an  equal  opportunity,  is  now  monopolized  by  favored 
individuals,  and  comjwtition  for  the  crops  of  the  country  is  going  to  pieces.  We 
have  recently  seen  our  com  market  very  firm,  with  a  demand  absolutely  good  for 
all  qualities,  indeed  so  urgent  that  the  poorest  grades  were  at  a  premium  over  the 
price  of  better  grades  when  the  latter  were  not  to  be  secured,  and  in  the  face  of 
an  urgent  export  demand  and  an  urgent  local  demand  these  markets  here  have 
dropped  7  cents  per  bushel  in  the  futures,  dragging  the  cash  ^^in  down  in 
proportion.  The  whole  result  of  this  large  accumulation  carried  m  these  public 
warehouses,  and  the  raiding  of  these  bear  forces,  and  the  continued  success  of 
these  bucket  shops,  has  caused  men  who  were  buying  in  these  bucket  shops  to 
think  they  were  purchasing  grain. 

Now,  what  are  the  40,000,^  farmers  of  this  country  up  against?  I  will  defy 
any  member  of  this  committee  or  any  other  committee  to  contradict  by  evidence 
or  statement  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  to  you,  and  I  also  believe  that  the 
opinions  which  I  have  given  are  correct.  They  are  not  only  my  own  ^TBonal 
opinions,  but  many  of  my  statements  are  in  the  form  of  sworn  evidence,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  our  courts  and  decisions  obtained  in  our  favor.  We 
fought  these  public  warehousemen  at  Springfield  in  an  effort  to  enforce  the  fact 
that  a  public  warehouseman  should  not  deal  in  grain.  They  fled  to  Springfield 
just  as  soon  as  the  courts  decided  that  they  should  not  deal  in  grain,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  use  of  a  large  volume  of  money,  secured  State  legislation  that 
to-day  overrides  the  opinions  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  fact  of  the  grading  in  gi*ain — the  attempts  on  the 

Sart  of  at  least  a  portion  of  these  warehousemen  to  influence  the  inspection 
epartment.  I  have  not  touched  at  all  in  reference  to  the  weighing  of  grain, 
which  to  my  mind  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
discomfort  to  western  shippers. 

Now,  in  regard  to  speculation  in  grain,  whether  or  not  that  may  be  a  fortune 
or  a  misfortune  to  the  producers  of  this  country — it  does  exist,  and  they  have 
finally  succeeded  in  killing  the  buying  speculative  public  to  the  extent  that  the 
trade  does  not  come  in,  as  it  used  to,  to  support  the  price. 

The  heavy  tributes  that  buyers  are  obliged  to  pay  for  grain  for  future 
delivery  are  so  strong  and  embarrassing  that  they  have  finally  caught  on  to  the 
game,  and  it  largely  leaves  the  field  in  the  x>ossession  of  the  men  who  sell  it 
short ;  and  the  fact  that  these  things  encourage  so  many  short  sellers  on  the 
market,  where  the  buying  trade  is  at  a  disadvantage,  has  produced  this  condition 
of  wheat  in  the  sixties,  and  com  possibly  in  the  twenties,  and  oats  frequently 
under  20  cents  a  bushel.  When  we  raise  crops  of  8,500,000,000  bushels  m  this 
country,  worth  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000  annually,  even  at  these 
depressed  values  the  conditions  not  only  force  the  value  on  the  grain  that  comes 
to  market,  but  it  fixes  the  value  on  the  entire  crops,  and,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  values  of  the  crops  are  taken  off  annually  by 
this  condition  that  exists  by  reason  of  a  railroad  company  insisting  that  it  shall 
practically  go  into  the  grain  business. 

President  Stickney,  of  the  Great  Western  road,  admitted  that  his  road  was  in 
the  grain  business,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  company  that  conducted  it,  and 
that  his  representatives  are  on  that  fioor  to-day.  What  a  pass  the  people  are 
coming  to,  if  the  railroads  are  to  become  the  merchandisers  of  the  product.  The 
difference  between  the  price  of  grain  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  is  the  rate  of 
freight.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  short  of  Government  ownership  that  can 
correct  it.  Control  is  impossible.  To  my  mind  it  could  not  be  done,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  committee  of  any  kind,  interstate  commerce  or  otherwise,  to 
regulate  a  railroad. 

Railroad  pooling — it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  them  to  ever  stop  it,  because 
of  the  fact  that  if  the  railroads  did  pool  it  would  never  prevent  one  man  from 
naming  a  rate  to  an  outsider.  And  since  the  ability  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
manager  of  a  railroad  to  name  the  rate,  there  is  no  hope  for  improvement;  and  bo 
far  as  banMng  on  any  joint  agreements  is  concerned,  these  things  have  been 
tested  many  times  and  found  wanting.  A  little  illustration,  I  think,  will  serve 
to  show  you,  gentlemen,  the  situation  of  the  public  warehouseman  being  a  grain 
dealers.  Suppose  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  should  enter  into  and  do  an 
^tive  business  in  competition  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  and  J.  W.  Doane  &  Co. ,  and 
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should  pay  no  import  duty  whatever  as  aKainst  these  men.  How  lon^  would  com- 
petition exist  witn  them  ?  And  especially  if  the  GK)yeniment  should  furnish  l^im 
with  a  free  custom-house,  and  he  should  be  permitted  to  mix  his  goods  with  their 
goods  and  secure  the  better  samples  for  himself  and  give  them  the  x)oorer  samples, 
and  then  give  him  special  facilities  when  he  shipped,  in  the  shape  of  plenty  of 
cars,  rebates,  etc.  Where  would  competition  exist  in  commercial  life  under  such 
circumstances  ?  President  Stickney  cited  an  illustration  and  said  he  didn't  see 
why  the  people  would  not  resort  to  arms  if  need  be  rather  than  submit  to  such  a 
condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  this  elevator  charge  made  so  much  a  month,  or 
how  is  tne  elevator  charge  arranged  ? — A.  Three-fourths  of  a  cent  forifirst  the 
10  days,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  each  following  10  days.  The  storage  char^ 
remains  the  same  and  does  not  depreciate  in  proportion  to  the  product;  that  is, 
it  is  so  much  per  bushel. 

Q.  Is  that  a  high  charge? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  rate  been  in  force  ? — A.  I  think  2  or  3  years;  previous  to 
that  it  was  slightly  higher. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Or  JEN.)  These  rates  are  established  by  the  State  law? — 
A.  I  believe  so,  the  maximum.  In  connection  with  that,  if  I  want  to  transfer  a 
car  of  grain  from  the  cai*  to  a  boat,  and  do  it  through  one  of  these  public  ware- 
houses, and  the  car  contains  1,600  bushels  of  oats,  it  would  cost  me  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  to  make  that  transfer.  My  competitor  would  do  it  for  nothing  plus  the 
cost  of  running  the  elevator. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  your  comx>etitor  own  the  elevators  or  does 
he  rent  them  ? — A.  In  some  cases  they  own  them  and  in  some  cases  they  are  leased 
by  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Is  not  his  capital  sufficient  to  give  some  justification  for  not  paying  storage 
the  same  as  his  competitor  ?  He  owns  or  rents  the  elevator,  and  has  a  consideraole 
capital  involved  in  so  doing.  His  remuneration  on  his  capital,  in  one  sense,  is  free 
storage,  is  it  not  ? — ^A.  Li  most  cases,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  capital  invested  in 
the  property  is  practically  nothing.  They  are  presented  with  the  elevators  by  the 
railroad  companies.  In  some  instances  they  own  their  own  elevators,  and  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  railroad  men  have  been  the  incorporators  of  these  companies. 
I  understand  that  Jay  Gould  was  interested,  and  President  Fish  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  Russell  Sage,  and  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris^  They  would  not  own  them  unless  there  was  some 
profit  in  it  some  way? — A.  They  were  incorporators.  As  to  what  their  interests 
m  the  profits  were  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  You  think  they  get  something  back  somewhere  ? — ^A.  I  certainly  think  they 
get  a  great  deal  back  every  year. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Theoretically,  if  a  man  owns  an  elevator,  and 
makes  use  of  it  in  his  own  business,  he  is  placed  differently  from  the  other  man 
who  makes  use  of  it? — A.  There  is  a  great  injustice  done  the  public. 

Q.  As  a  theoretical  argument,  I  think  the  man  ought  not  topay  the  same  for  the 
use  of  his  own  elevator  as  you,  an  outsider,  pay  for  it? — A.  Every  man  should  be 
forced  to  put  his  grain  through  at  the  same  cost.  If  it  is  a  public  elevator,  they 
should  all  be  treated  alike,  whereas  in  this  instance,  on  a  car  of  oats  I  pay  my 
competitor  $13  to  do  my  business,  and  he  may  use  that  $12  to  my  detriment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  you  had  money  enough  invested  in  an 
elevator,  your  own  money,  you  would  save  that  $12,  but  would  not  that  $12  be 
applied  as  the  cost  of  running  your  grain  through  the  elevator  that  you  own? — 
A.  If  I  owned  an  elevator,  I  could  probably  put  that  grain  through  there  for  $1.50 
or  $2  a  car,  where  I  pay  him  $12. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  count  interest  on  investment,  rent  of  land, 
ana  all  that? — A.  As  I  understand  it,  the  proprietors  of  the  transfer  elevators  on 
the  eastern  lines  to  which  I  referred,  receive  from  the  railroad  companies  $1.50  a 
car  for  the  transfer  of  grain  and  make  it  very  profitable.    So  when  we  are  obliged 

to  pay  $12  through  a  public  warehouse 

Why  should  the  rate  be  that  ? — A.  It  is  fixed. 
By  State  authority? — A.  I  think  by  the  State  a  maximum. 
(By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  The  maximum  rat^is  fixed,  but  is  the  specfiic 
rate  fixe&  ? — A.  I  think  the  rate  is  fixed  by  the  warehouseman  within  the  maximum. 

Q.  Is  the  rate  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  you 
referred  to? — A.  I  do  not  know  which  bill  you  refer  to. 

Q.  The  bill  which  I  think  you  said  was  passed  in  1896  or  1897  authorizing  the 
elevator  owners  to  purchase  grain  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  up  or  down  ? — A.  Just  about  the  same ;  not  much 
difference. 
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Q.  Is  that  information  obtainable? — ^A.  Yes,  readily. 

Q.  If  yon  ship  a  load  of  grain  to  one  of  these  elevators,  is  there  any  way  in  which 
yon  can  have  it  placed  in  a  biii  in  the  elevator  and  have  it  remain  there,  sealing 
the  bin,  and  know  that  yon  are  getting  the  same  article  ont  that  yon  pnt  in?— A. 
In  theory  that  is  supposed  to  be  granted  to  the  pnblic,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yon 
can  not  ^et  it,  and  it  seems  almcNst  impossible  to  get  even  general  storage. 

Q.  Is  tnere  no  provision  in  the  law  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  this  State  r — ^A.  No; 
I  think  not ;  notlung  that  will  force  an  elevator  proprietor  to  give  yon  storage. 

Q.  Yon  referred  to  the  panic  of  1893  and  stated  tiiat  it  was  yonr  opinion  that 
these  railroad  discriminations  were  what  brought  about  that  panic.  You  remem- 
ber that  that  panic  affected  every  line  of  industry  and  almost  every  financial  house 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  most  of  the  shops  in  this  country,  or  many  of  them, 
were  closed,  and  many  of  them  were  doing  a  good  deal  less  work  after  that  panic 
than  before.  Did  you  mean  to  attribute  all  that  depression  in  trade  to  the  dis- 
criminations of  the  railroads  ? — A.  It  was  my  intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  low 
prices  for  farm  products  in  this  country  for  so  many  years  had  finally  led  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  West  was  almost  bankrupt. 

Q.  Were  prices  low  for  grain  in  1893? — A.  Yes.  CJom  sold  in  1893,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  at  19^  cents  on  the  Chicago  market — best  grade,  or  about  1893. 

Q.  How  aoout  1892? — A.  I  would  have  to  become  posted  on  that.  The  records 
are  easily  obtainable.  About  that  time  I  think  you  will  find  wheat  sold  at  in 
the  forties  in  the  Chicago  market. 

O.  (By  Professor  Johnson).  You  remember  in  1892  the  prices  for  grain  were 
hi^  because  of  the  heavy  foreign  demand. — ^A.  It  is  prooable  that  when  the 
prices  were  high  they  had  very  little  for  sale.  It  was  the  constant  depression 
previous  to  1893  that  I  think  lea  up  to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  unable  to  buy 
goods.  When  you  depreciate  the  value  of  farm  products,  you  have  taken  the 
nucleus  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  away  from  them. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Lorimer)  .  You  think  the  discriminations  of  the  railroads 
brougnt  about  that  condition,  and  that  condition  brought  about  the  panic? — ^A. 
Yes;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  And  all  these  other  conditions  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  your 
opinion?— A.  The  others  probably  assisted  after  the  ball  started  rolling,  but  I 
believe  that  all  resulted  from  these  conditions. 

Q.  Yon  suggest  that  these  people  are  able  to  pay  a  trifle  more  for  grain  than  the 
average  trader?— A.  Yes;  that  is  correct, 

Q.  That  means  that  under  these  conditions  the  farmer  or  producer  gets  a  trifle 
more  from  these  people  than  from  the  other  traders? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  You  say  the  board  of  trade  and  the  bucket  shops  operate  to  reduce  the 
price? — A.  No;  I  would  not  infer  that  the  board  of  traae  dia. 
The  bucket  shops?— A.  The  existence  of  bucket  shops. 
And  the  bear  raiders? — ^A.  The  bear  raiders,  yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  grain  is  cheaper  after  they  get  through  with  it 
than  it  was  when  purchased? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea  I  mean  to  convey. 

Q.  If  the  elevator  men  pay  more  for  it  than  the  otliers  pay  for  it,  and  put  it  in 
the  elevator,  and  the  bears  jump  on  it  there  in  the  bucket  shop  or  board  of  trade, 
and  their  raiding  it  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price,  I  can  go  in  and  buy  at 
that  price  and  can  have  it  delivered  out  to  me  and  put  it  into  flour ;  then  I  am  able 
to  sell  my  flour  at  a  less  rate  than  I  could  have  sold  it  if  I  had  purchased  the 
^ain  at  the  time  the  elevator  men  purchased  it  and  before  the  bear  raider 
jumped  on  it.  Is  not  that  the  natural  deduction  from  your  statement  ? — ^A.  It 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  crop. 

Q.  Then  the  consumer  purchases  it  for  less  than  the  farmer  gets  for  it? — 
A.  You  may  stop  to  consider  this  also,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  crops 
are  marketed,  that  is,  sent  to  market ;  and  I  think  figures  will  show  that  probably 
not  to  exceed  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  exported. 

Q.  Of  the  wheat  crop  ? — ^A.  I  would  say  the  com  crop.  1  think  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  wheat  crop  is  exported. 

Q.  The  wheat  crop  is  practically  all  sent  to  market  and  the  corn  largely  fed 
out. — A.  Yes ;  that  is  it.  I  would  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions here  do  depreciate  the  price. 

Q.  When  the  bears  get  through  with  it  they  have  broken  down  the  price? — 
A.  When  the  bears  get  througn  raiding  it,  encouraged  by  these  conditions,  it 
slumps  the  market ;  oftentimes  before  the  crop  is  out  of  the  ground ;  they  will 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  new  crop  long  before  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Now,  with  reference  to  the  bucket  shops 
and  the  board  of  trade,  is  it  your  opinion  that  any  considerable  amount  of  the 
grain  that  is  traded  in  by  the  commission  houses  which  have  membership  on  the 
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Iboardof  trade  is  ever  actually  delivered  to  the  purchaser? — ^A.  If  you  will 
X)ermit  me  to  answer  in  my  own  way,  in  a  general  way  I  will  try  to  cover  that 
point.  I  look  at  the  board  of  trade  as  an  institution  that  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  business.  It  is  a  gathering  of  buyers  and  sellers,  shippers 
and  receivers,  and  railroad  men,  with  all  conveniences  for  the  handling  of  the  grain 
trade.  By  virtue  of  the  enormity  of  the  product  handled,  it  seems  almost  necessary 
to  buy  and  sell  grain  for  future  delivery,  and  that  custom  has  finally  become  so  large 
that  it  is  probably  the  largest  speculative  commodity  in  the  world.  I  believe 
that  within  that  institution  there  have  grown  up  practices  among  individuals 
by  which  they  have  prostituted  their  occupations  by  becoming  criminals  ;  and  I 
believe  that  strong  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  and  will  be  made 
to  root  out  from  legitimate  trading  all  such  firms  and  men.  There  has  grown  up 
within  that  board  of  trade  also  the  existence  of  these  combinations,  not  a  part  of 
the  board  in  itself,  but  taking  advantage  of  the  institution  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness ;  something  for  which  the  board  of  trade  is  not  responsible,  and  which 
the  board  of  trade  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to  abate,  both  in  court  and  in 
the  usual  way  in  trying  to  enforce  its  rules :  but  I  will  freely  admit  that  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  what  you  may  term  bucket  Rhops  do  exist  there ;  that  is,  men  who 
never  execute  their  orders  on  the  market,  men  who  should  be  punished  crimi- 
nally for  not  doing  so.  But  that  is  something  likely  to  creep  into  any  institution, 
like  you  find  plenty  of  sinners  in  church,  although  the  simile  may  oe  somewhat 
strained. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes,  millions,  of  bushels 
of  {^in  traded  in  in  the  pit  on  margin  deposited  with  the  commission  houses  with 
no  intention  of  ever  actually  delivering  out  the  grain  by  the  person  who  sells  to 
the  person  why  buys  ? — ^A.  i  ou  would  have  to  ask  the  men  who  made  the  trade 
as  to  their  intention  to  deliver  the  pro^rty .  I  am  not  here  to  defend  any  institu- 
tion. I  simply  know  when  a  commission  man  takes  an  order  to  buy  and  sell 
grain,  and  he  executes  it  on  the  market,  he  does  it  with  the  intention  of  buying 
and  selling,  receiving  and  delivering  the  property. 

9.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  ooard  of  trade  for  a  ^ood  many  years. 
Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  generally  understood  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  trading 
done  there  by  the  commission  houses  on  the  board  of  trade  is  simply  done  on 
margin,  with  the  intention  of  buying  to-day  at  a  low  price  and  selling  to-morrow 
at  one,  two  or  three  points  raise,  for  the  profit  out  of  the  transaction  and  with  no 
intention  of  taking  the  article?  Generally,  I  say,  not  specifically. — A.  There  are 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain  traded  in,  bought  and  sold,  and  in  that  volume  there 
is  no  doubt  a  great  deSl  intended  to  be  delivered  and,  it  may  be,  a  great  deal  that 
is  not,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  x)ercentage  is  or  is  not.  Nearly  all 
my  business  is  conducted  with  the  intention  of  receiving  and  delivering  cash  grain. 
I  am  in  the  cash  grain  business.  There  are  some  men  who  trade  there  wno  do 
not  own  any  g^ain  and  sell  it;  who  buy  grain  and  do  not  want  it. 

Q.  When  this  bear  you  talk  about  sells  grain,  outside  of  the  elevator  owner,  has 
he  grain  to  deliver  or  does  he  depend  on  the  depreciation  that  he  hopes  to  bring 
about  to  buy  it  in? — A.  No  doubt  he  intends  to  buy  it  in  as  low  as  possible,  and 
uses  his  efforts  to  depress  the  market. 

Q,  There  are  deals  made  where  they  have  not  the  commodity? — ^A.  That  same 
man  that  sells  the  prox)erty  may  intend  to  deliver  it,  but  depress  the  price  and 
never  do  so. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  this  condition  encouraged  bears  to  go  into  the  market 
because  other  men  own  large  quantities  of  grain,  and  that  being  so  they  must 
sell  grain  that  they  have  not  got. — ^A.  The  bear  is  the  man  who  wants  to  see  a 
lower  price  after  he  sells  short. 

Q.  If  he  seUs  short,  he  is  selling  something  he  has  not  got  ? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  The  short  seller  is  a  fellow  handling  an  article  he  has  not  got  ? — A.  Yes ;  and 
he  IS  encouraged  by  these  conditions.  When  he  sells  short  he  enters  into  a  contract 
that  is  legalized. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  trades  on  the  board  of  trade  that  are  as 
much  gambling  as  gambling  in  the  bucket  shops  ? — A.  No ;  you  can  not  consider 
that  a  ^mbling  trade.  He  has  a  right  to  sell  what  he  has  not  got  if  he  intends 
to  get  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  bucket-shop  man  does  not  intend  to  deliver  it? — ^A. 
Because  he  does  not  make  a  contract  on  the  market  that  he  will  buy  or  sell. 

Q.  Suppose  he  makes  a  written  contract  with  you  ? — ^A.  If  he  makes  a  written 
contract  tiiat  he  will  buy  or  deliver  certain  property,  and  it  is  on  the  market,  and 
he  does  it,  it  is  legitimate  trade. 

Q.  Suppose  he  does  not  call  on  the  market,  but  buys  it  somewhere  else — from  the 
farmer? — ^A.  If  he  buys  the  grain  he  is  doing  a  legitimate  piece  of  business. 
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Q.  Are  there  such  bucket  shops? — A.  I  never  heard  of  one,  and  I  have  been  in 
the  business  seventeen  years. 

Q.  You  talk  about  the  private-car  business.  Is  it  cheaper  for  the  railroad 
company  to  own  their  own  cars  or  to  rent  them  at  the  rate  you  talk  of,  or  do  you 
know  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  chesLper  to  own  their  own  cars.  I  think  it  pays  the  man 
who  owns  the  car  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  per  annum  on  i;he  value  of  the  car. 

Q.  You  would  prohibit  a  railroad  company  that  is  not  well  enough  off  to  pur- 
chase its  own  rolling  stock  from  renting  rolling  stock  to  supply  its  trade  ? — A. 
Rent  it  of  whom  ? 

Q.  Of  anybody  who  has  it  to  rent :  private  party. — ^A.  I  believe  it  is  a  bad 
practice.    I  would  prohibit  it;  yes. 

Q.  If  they  can  get  the  business  and  do  not  have  the  cars  or  money  to  buy  them, 

Jrou  would  prevent  them  from  renting  ? — A.  Yes.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  wrong  principle. 

Q.  Are  you  testingthe  elevator  bill,  that  was  recently  passed  in  the  legislature, 
in  the  courts? — A.  The  case  was  passed  upon  in  :'896  by  Judge  Tmey,  and 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  Judge  Tuley^s  opinion  was 
approved,  but  pending  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  this  law 
was  passed  at  Springfield.  As  I  understand  the  matter  now,  the  case  is  up  again 
before  Jud^e  Tuley  to  enforce  his  injunction  against  the  public  warehouseman 
being  a  grain  dealer,  the  original  suit  brought  in  the  circuit  court  having  been  in 
the  nature  of  an  injunction. 

Q.  The  old  suit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  suit  pending  testing  present  legislation? — ^A.  No.  An  effort  was 
made  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  have  the  bill  repealed,  but  various 
manipulations  prevented  the  bill  passing  in  the  Senate  after  it  passed  the  House. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  on  which  legislation  could  be  based  to  pre- 
vent bear  trading  on  the  board  of  trade  and  in  bucKet  shops,  as  you  suggest? — ^A. 
No;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  prevent  it.  I  believe  all  you  want  in  regard 
to  grain  speculation  is  that  the  man  who  buys  the  grain  is  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  man  who  sells  it  short.  Then  these  men  who  have  the  ^ptiin  bought 
will  say,  **  You  deliver  it  to  me,"  and  the  grain  will  never  be  carried  m  Chicago  if 
the^  have  to  pay  full  storage  rates.  But  when  a  man  can  hold  it  up  here  without 
paying  storage  and  use  that  as  a  club  to  force  the  man  who  buys  it  to  sell  it  out, 
there  is  the  evil.  Legitimate  conditions  no  longer  exist.  They  are  artificial  con- 
ditions. The  grain  would  be  in  the  invisible  supply  in  the  country  if  it  had  to 
pay  full  rates,  and  the  reason  would  not  exist  for  these  men  to  hammer  the 
market.  I  object  to  hoarding  at  the  centers.  Let  the  CTain  go  through  the 
market  on  its  course  from  the  producer  to  consumer;  then  let  the  men  who  want 
to  buy  grain  put  their  money  m.  The  bucket  shops  would  be  an  impossibility 
without  the  snort  seller. 

Q.  Would  a  Government  report  in  September,  say,  stating  that  the  foreign  crop 
for  this  year  would  be  higher  than  thev  anticipated  in  July  by  several  hundred 
millions,  have  any  effect  on  the  price  if  there  were  no  elevators? — A.  Well,  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  It  would  depend  on  other  speculative  features  that  happened  to  be 
in  the  market  at  the  time  the  Government  report  came  out.  I,  myself,  object  to 
anv  Government  report.    I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  business. 

Q.  Under  the  law  prior  to  1897,  in  your  recollection,  did  a  Government  report 
ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  bulling  or  bearing  the  price  of  grain? — A.  I 
presume  it  has  been  used  that  way. 

.Q.  Before  this  elevator  system  came  into  effect  ? — A.  That  was  so  long  ago  I 
do  not  remember.  That  has  been  in  effect  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  market 
myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  be  the  life  of  a  freight  car?— A.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  only  four  years.  The  wear  and  tear  is  quite  great  necessarily. 
The  use  of  a  car  from  here  to  New  York  and  back,  you  state,  is  15  days?— A. 
More  or  less;  not  far  from  that. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  about  as  cheap  as  the  railroad  company  could  furnish 
the  car  itself?  Five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  mile,  according  to  testimony  we  have 
heard,  is  about  what  it  costs  the  railroad  to  run  its  own  cars;  the  wear  and  tear, 
interest  on  the  money,  etc.? — A.  The  secretary  can  easily  figure  that  out.  Con- 
sider a  freight  car,  an  ordinary  box  car,  worth  $400.  It'  takes  15  days  to  make 
the  round  trip  to  New  York.  How  many  round  trips  could  you  make  in  one  year 
and  how  many  round  trips  could  you  make  in  four  years  on  that  basis  ? 

Q.  In  the  usual  run  of  business,  you  would  not  expect  that  car  to  make  over 
ten  or  twelve  round  trips  in  a  year,  would  you?  You  know  practically  in  your 
shipments  cars  lay  at  either  end  a  considerable  time,  are  delayed  on  the  way,  and 
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are  in  the  repair  shop,  and  b^  this,  that,  and  the  other. — ^A.  Assuming  that  it 
makes  twelve  trips  a  year,  I  think  yon  will  find  it  makes  abont  50  per  cent  on  the 
investment,  without  figuring  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  private  car  is  an  evil  in  commerce,  is  it  not  an 
evil  that  has  been  brought  .about  by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  railroads  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  commerce  and  build  such  cars? — ^A.  That  might  be.  How 
the  conditions  sprang  into  existence  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Q.  Were  not  tnese  cars  built  by  those  men  who  shipped  perishable  freight  when 
the  railroads  had  no  facilities  for  them?— A.  The  ownership  of  private  cars  is  not 
confined  to  products  which  are  perishable. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  meats  and  fruits,  largely. — A.  I  believe  these  all  go  on  the 
eastern  trips  loaded  with  other  products. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  that  is  what  brought  about  the  system  of  private 
cars? — A.  It  might  have  been;  quite  likely.  But  it  has  finally  develoi)ed  into 
handling  merchandise  not  perishable  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  think  it  could  be 
shown  on  investigation  that  even  when  railroads  have  cars  of  their  own  that  they 
want  to  use  in  the  handling  of  the  product  the  men  have  become  so  powerful  in 
a  commercial  way  that  they  can  insist  on  the  railroad  company  handling  their 
cars  and  paying  tribute. 

§.  You  stated,  I  believe,  the  only  remedy  was  Government  ownership  ? — A.  Yes. 
.  And  that  there  could  not  be  Government  control  or  regulation.  Do  you 
Deiieve  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  regulate  in  this  way:  Say 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  compel  the  railroad  companies 
to  make  public  their  rates,  and  have  power  to  adjust  these  rates,  and  have  their 
decision  enforced.  Do  you  think,  while  you  are  waiting  for  Government  owner- 
ship, that  there  might  not  be  alleviations  in  that  way? — A.  Well,  something 
might  come  out  of  it,  but  I  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  railroads  maintain- 
ing rates.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  comi)etition  of  railroads,  cuts  will  continue. 
Q.  If  the  rates  were  made  public,  and  thev  would  have  to  be  under  such  a  law, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  power  to  sav  whether  the  rates 
were  just  or  not,  then  if  they  were  not  given  to  all  without  favor  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  know  of  it? — A.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  law 
tiiat  can  be  made  that  will  control  a  railroad. 

%(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  our  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
reat  Britain,  where  the  rates  are  very  stable  and,  on  the  whole,  very  satis- 
factory, under  Government  regulation — ^private  railroads  ? — A.  I  believe  there  is 
a  concution  on  the  other  side  that  for  years  past  has  educated  men  there  to  respect 
law  and  the  enforcement  of  it. 

Q.  A  higher  moral  sense? — A.  A  higher  moral  sense,  yes,  and  the  fear  of  jus- 
tice; but  with  the  conditions  that  have  grown  up  in  our  country  in  politics,  and 
the  general  condition  of  business  and  commercialism,  I  do  not  believe  anything 
short  of  absolute  ownership  of  roads  will  ever  rectify  the  evil, 

Q.  If  we  are  beneath  these  other  countries  in  puolic  morals,  are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  work  a  system  of  Government  ownership  without  serious  difficulty  ? — 
A.  I  believe  with  Government  ownership  we  must  get  to  a  higher  system  of 
morals,  to  maintain  civil  service  before  we  ever  endeavor  to  own  the  railroad, 
and  see  it  carried  out  and  know  that  we  can  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  civil-service  reform? — A.  Put  it  into  opera- 
tion and  see  that  we  are  able  to  carry  it  out.  Continue  the  standard  in  civil 
service,  and  the  right  to  participate  in  political  a£Eairs.  I  believe  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  participate  in  politics.  I  think  a  man  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  and  still  be  employed  on  the  railroad.  I  believe  the  system  of  civil  service 
would  have  to  be  so  rigid  that  h^  would  perform  his  duties  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  believe  Government  ownership 
would  reduce  freight  rates? — A.  Yes;  just  about  one-half . 

Q.  Have  you  any  theory  under  which  you  think  that  would  be  done  ? — A.  My 
reading  in  past  years  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  honestly  conducted  railroads, 
owned  by  the  people,  would  give  a  man  a  round  trip  from  nere  to  San  Francisco 
for  about  $25  or  $30  in  a  first-class  vehicle.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just 
what  the  rate  would  be  in  case  of  Grovemment  ownership,  considering  the  proper 
operation  of  the  roads  and  reasonable  salaries  for  all  services  rendered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment doing  anything,  running  any  line  of  business,  that  did  not  cost,  perhaps, 
double  what  a  private  individual  could  do  it  for? — A.  If  the  United  States  Post- 
office  did  not  pay  such  heavy  tribute  to  these  railroads  beyond  what  the  actual 
service  costs  I  believe  there  would  be  no  private  institution  in  the  world  con- 
ducted on  a  cheeper  basis — from  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  what  the  Post- 
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Office  Department  is,  although  I  may  be  greatly  mistaken  in  that.  I  know  In 
the  town  in  which  I  live  the  people  own  their  own  waterworks  and  will  own  the 
gas  works  and  I  am  led  to  beUeye  we  will  get  cheaper  water  and  cheaper  gas 
than  is  furnished  almost  anywhere  else. 

Q.  While  it  is  hardly  material  to  our  question,  you  will  count  the  interest  on 
the  plant  and  all  charges? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  people  should  not  operate 
a  thing  just  as  cheap  as  any  individual  could  ooerate  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriker.)  The  people  contribute  the  money  to  the 
waterworks  and  expect  no  dividends ;  so  you  figure  just  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation  without  the  interest  that  that  amount  of  money  ouffht  to  bear? — 
A.  Wnen  you  come  to  compare  that  with  railroad  matters,  railroaa  prices  are  a 
calamity  compared  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Returning  to  the  elevator  subject,  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  question :  The  elevator  men,  whoever  they  may  be,  railroads  or  buyers 
of  grain — would  there  be  any  object  in  their  paying  the  farmer  less  for  the  grain 
than  it  costs  him  to  produce  it?  In  other  words,  would  there  be  any  particular 
object  in  their  grinding  the  farmer  down  and  getting  wheat  at  a  low  pnce  of  the 
producer  ? — A.  Yes ;  because  they  are  carriers  of  grain  for  storage.  The  longer 
they  can  carry  it  here  the  more  the  storage.  Now ,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  to  his  profit 
to  carry  wheat  worth  50  cents  than  $1,  because  it  is  simply  an  investment.  The 
cheaper  the  product  the  less  his  insurance  and  interest.  Now,  the  railroad  man, 
in  my  opinion,  divides  the  profit  these  warehousemen  make.  WheUier  this  is 
correct  or  not,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  change  the  system. 

(J.  If  the  elevator  man  controls  the  buying  price  in  Nebraska,  and  the  selling 
price  at  the  other  end,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  him  if  he  pays  75  cents  a 
bushel  in  Nebraska  for  his  wheat?  He  would  simply  charge  so  much  more  at  the 
other  end,  if  he  regulates  both  ends  of  it. — ^A.  Ue  may  carry  it  here  a  year,  or 
sometimes  two  years,  simply  for  storage.  He  does  not  intend  to  let  go  of  that 
grain  until  he  absolutely  has  to. 

CJ.  If  he  regulates  the  price  at  each  end,  he  can  put  a  correspondingly  high 
price  at  the  otner  end  to  cover  all  that  insurance  and  other  charges. — A.  fie  does 
when  he  lets  it  go.  Sometimes  they  sort  out  tlus  wheat  and  refuse  to  sell  to 
Eastern  buyers,  except  at  high  premiums,  sometimes  15  cents  a  bushel,  as  the 
evidence  before  Judge  Tuley  shows.    That  existed  sometimes  in  the  same  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  barley? — A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Armour  controls  or  monopolizes 
the  barley  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  that  those  who  want  barley,  for  milling 
purposes  even,  have  to  go  to  him  ts  buy  it?— A.  I  think  he  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  market,  but  I  would  not  want  to  make  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Armour  controls  it,  because  I  do  not  know.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  I  believe 
Mr.  Armour  is  the  backbone  of  this  entire  railroad  combination. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  personally?— A.  I  know  his  methods.  I  believe  Mr. 
Armour  is  the  man  who  nas  concocted  this  public  warehouse  scheme  with  the 
railroads,  and  is  such  a  large  handler  of  freight  that  he  can  dictate  his  rate  of 
freight  to  any  railroad  in  or  out  of  Chicago,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  my 
opinion  of  Mr.  Armour,  in  brief. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  controls  the  barley  product  of  the  United 
States  absolutely;  that  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  export,  and  that  those 
brewers  of  beer  who  use  barley  malt  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  have  to  go  to 
him  for  it,  or  to  his  agents.  Can  you  suggest  anybody  who  could  give  the  com- 
mission information  on  that  point? — A.  I  can  not  think  of  a  man  that  would  dare 
to  state  it  if  he  knew,  but  I  may,  if  I  think  it  over.  There  seems  to  be  a  particular 
indifference  to  making  any  statements  regar^ng  that  outfit,  with  all  the  unsavory 
record  against  that  concern  in  years  past. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  barley  is  held 
in  elevators  other  than  those  owned  by  Armour? — A.  Oh,  yes;  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  In  speaking  of  public  warehouses  relating  to 
grain,  you  mean  elevators? — A.  Yes.  1  believe  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan,  as  a 
public  investment,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  handling  this  crop, 
and  that  it  would  result  in  millions  of  dollars  of  good  to  the  producers,  if  the 
United  States  Government  would  operate  public  grain  warehouses. 

Q.  Would  not  a  great  many  of  these  conditions  relating  to  elevators  would  have 
to  be  directly  under  the  control  of  the  State — the  State  or  Illinois,  for  instance? — 
A.  There  is  so  much  interstate  business  that  must  necessarily  go  through  these 
elevators  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ever  be  completely  controlled  by  the 
State.    It  might  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Could  there  not  be  a  State  law  x>assed  requiring  all  public  elevator  men  not 
to  engage  in  the  buying  of  grain? — ^A.  We  tried  to  defeat  that  measure  when  they 
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went  to  Springfield.  They  got  the  State  legislature  to  pass  it,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
that  was  oougnt  with  a  considerable  snm  of  money;  but  of  course  it  is  a  law  jnst 
the  same. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an^  other  effort,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  to  try  to 
regulate  these  difficulties  by  having  prox)er  legislation  passed?— A.  I  think  not, 
except  the  usual  laws  that  have  existed  for  years  on  the  statute  books.  It  was  a 
novelty  previous  to  1887  to  see  these  low  prices  of  grain;  but  these  railroads,  as  it 
were,  practically  entered  the  ^ain  business  themselves — because  it  amounts  to 
that — and  since  they  have  estaolished  these  conditions  and  found  out  that  in  the 
speculative  feature  of  it  they  could  pile  up  enormous  profits  in  addition  to  the 
freight  on  the  property,  the  whole  situation  changed  and  came  around  as  it  is 
to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebmnbdy.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Terminal  Belt  Railroad 
imposes  excessive,  unreasonable  burdens  on  commerce  that  flows  through  Chicago 
from  the  West  ?— A.  You  refer  to  the  ** inner  belt?" 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  have  never  given  that  particular  attention.  I  understand  their 
usual  charges  for  shipping  ^ain  around  is  about  $3  a  car. 

Q.  Do  they  not  charge  what  they  please  because  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
interstate-commerce  law? — A.  I  presume  they  do.  I  do  not  see  where  there  is 
anything  to  prevent  them  charging  what  they  please. 

O.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  business  men  of  Chicago,  or  Chicago, 
to  have  the  State  legislature  compel  them  to  charge  onlv  reasonable  sums  for 
transferring  the  cars  from  one  line  to  another? — A.  I  thinK  it  would.  I  think  $8 
is  too  much  to  charge  for  switching  anywhere  in  this  city  on  a  shipment  from  the 
West. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  said  Congress  could  not  interfere  with  these 
switching  charades.  Has  not  that  case  arisen  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  been  passed  upon  by  them  in  the  case  of  a  Texas  shipment  ? — ^A. 
I  did  not  intend  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Government  could  not  interfere. 
.  Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  it  does  come  under  the  interstate-commerce 
law  as  interstate  shipments,  and  they  do  come  before  the  commission? — ^A.  I 
think  on  a  shipment  emanating  from  outside  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  subject  to 
belt  switching,  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission  might  have  some  authority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Their  claim  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  no  authority  because  it  is  not  an  interstate  road,  is  it  not  ? — A.  That  would  be 
a  question  of  law  I  would  not  feel  capable  of  deciding. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  know  whether  you  make  great  use  of 
the  telegraphic  service  in  your  business? — A.  Yes. 

C^.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  regard  to  that? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is 
a  gigantic  crime  for  a  man  to  have  a  right  to  a  private  wire,  just  as  much  as  for 
a  man  to  own  a  private  freight  car  or  get  a  private  rate.  They  all  come  in  under 
the  same  head.  I  believe  it  is  a  crime  under  the  United  States  law  for  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  give  quotations  to  bucket  shops,  those  quota- 
tions being  the  means  of  fleecing  the  unsuspecting  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  You  mean  to  sav  when  the  telegraph  company  gives  a  private  wire  it  does 
somethingagainst  public  policy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Post-Office  taking  hold  of  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem?— A.  I  would,  most  decidedly.  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
weKare  of  the  country  rests  in  the  telegraph  companies. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Do  you  not  see  any  danger  in  turning  over  these 
vast  interests  to  the  Oovemment  and  having  them  regulated  by  the  Government 
alone? — A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  employees  are  connected  with  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States,  for  instance? — A.  In  the  hundreds  of  thousands ;  I  am  not 
posted  exactly. 

Q.  About  900,000  was  given  to  us  here  yesterday. — A.  I  do  not  believe  Govern- 
ment ownership  will  ever  make  the  conditions  much  worse  than  they  exist  to-day 
in  commercial  matters.  The  railroads,  unquestionably,  are  the  very  foundation 
stones  of  combinations  that  are  to-day  wrecking  business  enterprises.  Special 
rates  are  the  food  that  they  live  upon,  and  without  them  they  could  not  exist.  I 
have  been  constantly  in  the  railroad  business  for  17  years  as  regards  the  handling 
of  freight  and  I  have  served  on  various  committees,  in  which  we  have  had  quite 
heavy  questions  involved  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  rates,  etc. 

S.  You  think  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  instance,  had 
authority,  by  enlarging  the  present  law  so  that  they  could  revise  rates  and 
flx  them,  that  that  would  not  fuUy  meet  these  difficulties? — A.  No;  because  you 
could  never  prevent  a  man  from  getting  a  special  rate. 
Q.  Could  not  the  law  go  still  further  ana  make  it  a  crime  for  the  officials  to 
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give  a  special  rate  ? — A.  Yon  conld  not  cause  their  arrest.  If  yon  were  willing  to 
take  circumstantial  evidence — ^and  we  hang  men  on  circumsi^uitial  evidence — ^it 
can  be  produced  by  the  barrels.  If  that  could  be  used  to  secure  conviction,  I 
would  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  your  proposition,  but  you  must  get  the  svstem 
down  to  the  place  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  a  special  rate, 
and  I  believe  that  is  impossible. 

Q.  Gould  not  that  be  done  by  giving  the  commission  authority  to  investigate 
the  transactions  of  railroads,  and  also  the  individuals  who  do  business  with  rail- 
roads?— A.  You  might  catch  a  man  every  5  years,  and  would  be  lucky  if  you 
did.  It  is  almost  impossible,  on  a  system  of  currency  rebate,  and  various  other 
means  they  would  soon  become  familiar  with,  to  bring  them  to  justice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  fear  of  what  might  hapx>en  if  the  railroads  were 
placed  under  Government  control  is,  I  think,  a  reflection  on  the  840,000  workers 
m  transportation  in  this  country.  Do  you  believe  they  would  be  any  more 
controlled  in  their  political  convictions  if  the  railroads  were  under  Government 
control  than  they  can  be  to-day ;  or  do  you  think  they  can  be  controlled? — ^A.  I 
would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  influence  to  be  used  over  an  employee  of  the 
Government  under  Govenmient  ownership.  We  must  come  to  the  higher  sense 
of  obligation,  and  when  the  people  are  able  to  own  the  railroads,  they  will  be 
able  to  see  that  they  are  properly  owned. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  fear  that  the  workers  in  trans- 
portation would  belong  to  any  one  political  party,  or  could  be  controlled  by  any 
one  political  party,  in  case  the  roads  were  owned  by  the  Government?— A.  Not 
when  the  people  were  educated  up  to  the  owning  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  Know  the  railroad  men  are  pretty  generally  educated,  ap  far  as  working- 
men  go? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make?— 
A.  I  tnink  not. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


CJhicaoo,  III..  Novertiber  17,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  CHARLES  GOUlfSELMAN, 

Grain  and  stock  merchant,  Chicago. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  beins  in  session  in  Chicago,  November 
17,  1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  Counselman  was  sworn 
as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Will  you  please  state  your  name? — A.  Charles 
Coanselman. 

(^.  And  your  business? — A.  I  am  in  the  grain,  elevator,  and  stock  business,  in 
Chicago. 

Q.  We  are  informed .  rather  in  an  indirect  way,  that  there  is  a  combination  of  ele- 
vator owners  in  Chicago  who  are  runningtheir  business  and  their  elevators  to  the 
detriment  of  the  community  generally.  We  had  a  gentleman  before  the  commis- 
sion yesterday  who  made  a  statement  covering  the  side  which  is  more  opposed  to 
elevators,  and  if  you  will,  we  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission  in 
your  own  way  the  actual  condition. — A.  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  I  want  to  state, 
first,  that  there  is  no  combination  of  any  kind  or  nature  among  the  elevators  of 
Chicago,  and  never  has  been,  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form.  I  will  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Some  years  ago  the  railroads  had  into  Chicago  a  local  rate  from 
Western  points ,  and  a  local  rate  out  from  Chicago  to  various  Eastern  points.  Then 
these  commission  merchants  who  now  claim  tlmt  we  have  done  them  some  injury 
used  to  receive  the  grain  from  the  West  on  a  commission  largely,  out  of  which 
they  got  probably  1  cent  a  bushel  commission,  and  the  grain  then  flowed  into 
the  elevators  in  the  natural  or  normal  way,  so  that  the  elevator  owners  at  that 
time  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  being  xmrchasers  of  grain  in  the  West. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Who  were  the  owners  of  the  elevators  at  that  time? — 
A.  In  our  case  there  were  the  Rock  Island,  with  which  I  am  more  intimately 
connected  than  any  other;  Flint,  O'Dell  &  Co;  Wheeler— I  forget  the  old  gentle- 
man's first  name — but  the  Wheeler  family  were  the  owners  of  the  Northwest- 
ern properties;  and  the  Illinois  Central  was  controlled  by  Buckingham  &  Co. 

Q.  The  elevators  were  not  owned  by  the  railroads? — A.  Some  of  them  were 
and  some  were  not.  The  Wheelers  sold  out  to  other  parties,  and  Flint,  O'Dell  & 
Co.  sold  out  to  me.     1  will  relate  our  conversation  about  the  matter,  of  which  I 
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know  speciflcally,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  others  had  the  same  views 
controlling  their  actions.  They  concluded  to  seU  their  properties  becanse  they 
did  not  want  to  enter  into  the  purchase  of  grain.  It  was  a  detail  they  did  not 
care  to  enter  into.  They  were  old  men  and  were  willing  to  retire;  so  the  elevators 
were  sold  out,  as  the  case  happened  to  be,  and  we  were  up  against  this  proposi- 
tion. The  railroads  then  introduced  a  rate,  a  through  rate  from  a  Western  point 
to  an  Eastern  x)oint,  less  than  the  sum  of  the  locals.  I  want  you  to  have  these 
points  well  in  your  mind,  because  right  here  is  the  pivot  to  this  whole  matter. 
For  instance,  to  illustrate  clearly,  a  local  rate  from  Omaha,  if  you  choose,  to 
Chicago,  of  20  cents,  and  from  Uhicago  to  an  Eastern  point,  20  cents,  the  two 
locals  making  40  cents.  The  railroads  would  then  say  to  a  party.  If  you  through- 
bill  that  grain  from  Omaha  to  this  Eastern  point  we  will  give  you  a  rate  or  38 
cents,  if  you  choose.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  that  was  the  exact  figure,  but 
to  illustrate  the  point.  So  the  result  of  that  was  that  the  Eastern  buyer  could 
come  into  our  Western  country  and  buy  grain  for  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia,  or 
Newport  News  and  pay  more  money  for  it  at  the  Western  point  than  we  could 
afford  to  pay  to  bring  it  into  Chicago  on  the  local  rate  and  put  it  out  on  the  local 
rate.  I  had  invested  about  $1,000,000  in  elevator  property.  I  built  the  South 
Chicago  plants,  which  cost  over  $750,000,  and  therefore  I  said  to  myself,  These 
railroads,  by  this  proposition,  have  destroyed  the  earning  value  of  my  property  at 
least  33^^  x>^r  cent.  What  have  I  got  to  do  ?  I  must  buy  this  grain  and  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  fight  this  competition.  Every  other  elevator  man  found  himself  in 
that  position.  Grain  came  in  on  our  tracks,  and  comes  to-day  on  our  tracks,  by 
the  thousands  of  carloads  that  never  sees  an  elevator,  never  goes  near  an  elevator, 
but  is  sold  as  through-billed  grain,  bearing  this  lower  rate,  and  that  kind  of  grain 
on  'change  to-day  brings  1  cent  to  1^  cents,  and  as  high  as  2  cents  more  than  the 
grain  in  here  on  a  local  billing  than  we  can  afford  to  pay.  So,  instead  of  the  rail- 
roads helping  us  any,  I  think  that  they,  by  their  through  rates,  have  done  more 
to  destroy  the  value  of  our  property  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  So  we 
found  that  Minneapolis,  with  their  elevator  concerns,  were  coming  down  into  the 
State  of  Iowa,  in  Northern  Iowa,  where  I  do  business,  and  where  the  Northwest- 
em  run  their  tracks,  and  paying  more  for  the  grain,  taking  it  to  Minneapolis, 
and  going  out  by  Washburn  and  also  Duluth,  and  going  out  by  lake,  and  selling 
this  grain  in  New  Eneland  all  the  way  from  1  cent  to  li  cents  a  bushel  less  than 
w<»  could  afford  to  sell  it  here  in  Chicago.  At  St.  Louis  we  found  the  Burlington 
road,  running  up  into  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  bidding  in  territory  where  I  had  to 
compete  on  freignts  to  bring  the  grain  to  Chicago,  taking  it  to  St.  Louis  and  then 
out  by  way  of  Newport  News  on  this  lower  through  rate. 

So  we  were  forced  to  buy  grain,  not  only  to  protect  the  earning  power  of  our 
own  property,  but  also  to  keep  Chicago  in  the  front  as  a  grain  market.  Now, 
these  gentlemen — of  course,  their  business  was  hurt  then;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that;  out  we  were  no  more  responsible  for  that  than  you  are,  and  are  not  to-day. 

If  we  had  these  railroads  back  on  the  local  proposition  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  us  elevator  men  to  buy  grain  in  the  country  to  any  great  extent. 
It  woula  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  would  only  be  in  certain  localities  and 
not  many  places  where  we  would  have  to  buy  as  a  comi)etitive  measure  for 
Chicago.  So,  if  these  gentlemen  will  only  use  their  efforts  and  their  intelligence 
to  help  correct  this  proposition,  which  I  consider  the  basis  of  all  this  trouble 
between  us — ^it  is  a  local  affair,  however — there  would  be  no  trouble  between  us 
of  any  nature  or  kind.    Now,  this  is  about  a  fair  statement  of  the  basic  trouble. 

(J.  In  connection  with  the  point  you  have  just  made,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  grain  from  West  to  Chicago  now  starts  toward 
Chicago  on  a  throueh  billing  ?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  simjuy  pay  your  proportion  of  the  through  billing? — ^A.  No,  we 
take  that  billing;  and  in  my  case  I  sell  this  grain  in  Europe;  from  the  farmer  I 
buy  it.  I  have  elevators  all  over  the  countiy  and  buy  grain  from  the  farmers, 
and  sell  it  to  Europe.  That  grain  is  billed  by  lake  and  rail  billing,  and  so  on 
'change  that  is  the  chief  way  the  business  is  done,  except  that  which  comes  in 
locally.  Hewever,  when  property  is  billed  that  way  they  give  the  owner  three 
rights.  They  can  ship  it  out  as  lake  and  rail,  retaining  the  rate;  they  can  change 
it  to  an  all-rail  rate  if  it  goes  by  cars,  instead  of  by  water;  and  they  can  change 
it  to  a  local  and  stop  it  here,  provided  they  pay  the  local  rate.  Everybody  has 
that  right. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  that  practice  do  you  get  less  than  the  local  rate  ? — ^A.  No,  not 
when  we  stop  it  here.  When  we  ship  it  to  Europe  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
rate,  like  everybody  else.  That  is  not  confined  to  anybody.  It  is  a  public  propo- 
sition by  published  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  If  I  understand  correctly,  that  grain  coming  from  the 
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West,  bound  into  Chicago  on  a  local  rate,  can  be  changed  to  a  through  rate?— A. 
No;  I  say  that  coming  through  from  a  Western  point  on  a  through  rate  it  can  be 
changed  to  a  local. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  at  all  definite  as  to  the  portion  of  grain  coming  into  Chi- 
cago that  comes  in  on  a  through  rate? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  with  any 
accuracy,  but  it  is  pretty  large,  because  naturally  people  can  get  more  money  for 
it  because  they  get  this  low  rate. 

Q.  So  you  think  the  greater  proportion? — A.  Yes.  A  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  all  local  points  west  of  ChicM^  enjoy  the 
same  advantage  for  this  through  shipping?— A.  I  think  they  do.  Anybody  can 
ship  on  the  through  export  rate. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  this  fact,  that  the  rates  from  Iowa  are  sometimes  larger 
than  they  are  from  the  State  beyond,  Nebraska?— A.  I  judge  it  is  because  they 
have  less  competition.    That  would  be  mv  judgment  without  knowing  definitely. 

Q,  (^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  control  the  elevators  along  one  line  of  road, 
we  will  say.  Does  that  give  the  farmers  a  competitive  market  in  which  to  sell 
their  produce  ? — A.  Yes.  In  the  first  place,  I  dont  control  them.  That  is  the 
first  point.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  is.  I  build  elevators  through  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  Kansas  that  cost  me  $140,000.  There  is  no  point  where  I  have  an  ele- 
vator but  what  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  other  independent  elevator  proprie- 
tors buying  grain.  The  railroads  follow  that  idea.  They  will  not  x>ermit  any- 
body to  have  the  only  elevator  at  a  point.  They  insist  upon  at  least  two,  which  is 
correct. 

Q.  What  regulates  the  price  of  wheat? — ^A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question,  of 
course.  I  was  going  to  say  to  you  that  finally  that  is  the  agency  that  regn^^ates 
what  we  can  pay  for  the  wheat.  Every  now  and  then,  of  course,  speculation  pays 
a  higher  price  than  we  can  for  export.  Speculation  is  to-day  paying  a  higher  price 
for  wheat  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  than  we  can  export  grain  for.  We  can 
not  sell  it  within  3  cents  a  bushel  of  what  they  are  paying  for  wheat,  and  com 
li  cents.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  people  make  up  their  minds  theprice  is  cheap, 
and  they  buy  it  all  out  of  the  shippmg  line  and  we  can  not  ship  it  for  a  while. 
Of  course  that  is  regulated  a  good  deal  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  While  these  local  causes  might  maintain  prices  for  3  or  8  months,  in  the  end, 
sometime  or  other,  the  export  price  must  regulate  that? — ^A.  Yes ;  altogether  our 
surplus  makes  the  price. 

Q.  Then,  of  coui*se,  what  you  pay  the  farmer  at  one  end,  plus  the  freight  abroad, 
witn  a  fair  x>ercentage  for  handling  are  the  component  parts  ? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  it 
exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  these  elevators  did  not  buy  wheat  that  the  price  to  the 
farmer  would  be  higher  than  it  is  now  ? — A.  Very  much  less. 

Q.  We  had  testimony  something  to  that  effect  yesterday  from  another  source. — 
A.  Very  much  less.  If  a  man  looks  at  it  in  a  reasonable  way,  with  a  real  sincere 
desire  to  get  at  the  facts,  he  will  see  it.  The  surplus  is  in  my  judgment 
the  lever  upon  which  the  whole  crop  is  handled.  Now,  just  suppose  for  instance 
that  we  could  wipe  out  every  central  market  where  sx>ecuIation  is  carried 
on,  where  men  buy  property  for  future  delivery,  and  all  this  vast  production  of  grain 
here  was  absolutely  on  the  market  to  the  consumer.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what 
that  consumer  would  pay?  He  would  pay  for  it  exactly  as  small  a  price  as  he 
could,  and  the  very  element  of  this  great  purchasing  power  in  that  speculation 
would  be  out  of  the  way,  and  he  would  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  buyer.  I  don't  think  you  can  see  how  low  these  prices  would  be.  Look  at  it 
to-day.  We  are  carrying  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  not  only  in  Chicago  but 
in  other  elevator  centers.  Speculation  is  carrying  it.  We  can  not  sell  it  to-day. 
We  are  carrying  that  wheat  by  the  agency  of  speculation  until  consumption 
overtakes  it  and  demands  it,  ana  then  it  goes  to  consuming  districts. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Does  consumption  have  the  price-fixing  power  or  do 
you? — A.  Consumption  has  to  have  the  wheat.  Suppose  we  try  to  fix  it  and  carry 
all  the  wheat  in  this  country.  We  had  an  illustration  of  this  not  long  ago.  We 
occupy  simply  the  position  of  holding  the  great  surplus  of  this  country  in  various 
stages  of  spculative  conditions  until  consumption  requires  it,  and  then  it  is  sold. 
To-day  Argentina  is  supplying  all  Europe  with  wheat.  We  can  not  meet  their  prices 
and  we  can  not  sell  tin  they  get  through.  They  have  no  system  there  as  we  nave. 
They  have  no  elevators  there  to  hold  the  grain  and  no  speculative  market  on 
which  elevators  could  hold  it.  The  elevators  could  not  hold  it  without  this  great 
market  to  carry  it.  Then,  as  soon  as  it  is  harvested,  it  is  put  on  a  vessel  and  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring,  and  they  to-day  are  receiving  their  price  for  "^heat  l^ecansQ 
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America  is  held  np  by  speculation,  and  is  not  a  competitor.  If  onr  wheat  In  this 
comity  was  pnt  on  the  o&sAs  of  Argentine  wheat  to-aay  and  each  competing  for  a 
consuming  onyer,  God  knows  what  the  price  of  wheat  wonld  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  sx)eculation  in  Liverpool,  in  the  wheat  of 
Argentina  and  other  conntries,  by  which  the  price  is  held  up,  as  you  say  it  is? — 
A.  very  little.  There  is  none  in  London,  which  is,  of  course,  the  very  great 
market— -none  in  Europe.  In  LiverjKwl  there  is  a  little,  but,  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
small  pronortion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.^  When  you  say  we  can  not  compete  with  Argentina  in 
Europe,  do  you  mean  tnat  we  are  not  now  exporting? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  mean  to 
a  very  great  extent. 

There  are  some  grades  of  wheat,  like  the  No.  1  hard  of  Duluth,  which  is  an 
extra  fine  wheat.  There  is  more  or  less  of  that  wheat  going  all  the  time.  They 
take  it  because  they  mix  it  with  the  lower  grades  of  Russian  wheats. 

Q.  Does  it  bring  a  higher  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Than  other  grades?— A.  They  mix  that  with  the  lower  grades,  so  the  miller 
has  a  mixed  grade. 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  speculation  had  raised  the  price  of  wheat 
3  or  8  cents  a  bushel  above  the  exporting  point?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  practice  above  the  export  price  or  only  in  theorjr?  In  other  words, 
has  it  held  up  the  exportation  of  grain  ? — A.  It  has  stopped  it  for  a  while.  It  is 
only  temporary,  however.  We  generally  find  this  condition  of  things  along  this 
time  of  year.  After  the  first  of  Januarv  the  Argentine  shipments  usually  cease, 
or,  at  least,  from  December  they  are  of  such  small  proportions  that  they  do  not 
cut  much  figure.  Then,  the  consumption,  of  course,  of  Europe  is  so  large  that 
they  have  to  take  Amercan  wheat. 

CJ.  In  the  operation  of  these  elevators,  do  you  store  grain  for  the  public,  or  for 
private  buyers  ?— A.  Yes;  whenever  they  want  it.  We  give  them  a  special  bin 
if  they  want.  That  is  the  State  law.  We  operate  here  under  a  statute  of  the 
State  of  niinois,  which  requires,  at  the  reauest  of  anybody  who  wants  to  store 
grain  in  a  public  warehouse;  that  we  shall  furnish  them  sx)ecial  bins  for  their 
wheat  or  any  other  kind  of  grain. 

(^  What  is  the  practice;  in  other  words,  are  these  requests  made  frequently? — 
A.  No;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  All  these  arguments  and  statements  you  have 
heard  from  people  are  old  stock  arguments  that  are  put  on  the  shelf  and  labeled 
and  taken  down  on  occasions  like  tnis.  There  is  nothing  in  them.  Let  me  show 
you  how  the  grain  comes  to  Chicago  and  what  becomes  of  it.  These  very  g:entle- 
men  who  complain  so  loudly  about  these  matters  bring  this  grain  to  Cmcago. 
They  will  have  a  little  sample  of  each  carload  in  a  bag.  It  is  brought  up  on 
'change.  It  is  brought  to  me  as  an  elevator  man,  and  to  other  elevator  men.  It 
is  shown  to  a  miller,  it  is  shown  to  a  shipper,  it  is  shown  to  everybody,  and  the 
object  of  these  men  is  to  sell  it  to'the  man  who  will  pay  them  the  most  money. 
If  an  elevator  man  will  pay  the  most  money  he  gets  the  grain,  and  if  he  does  not 
pay  the  most  money  he  does  not  get  the  ^ain.  When  these  men  sell  me  grain, 
for  instance,  it  goes  to  the  warehouse ;  it  is  weighed,  and  they  present  a  bill  with 
their  weights  and  get  their  money.  Why  don't  they  put  it  in  store  ?  Because 
they  have  to  accumulate  5,000  bushels  before  they  can  sell  it  in  the  option 
or  speculative  market.  In  doing  that  they  have  to  pay  storage  on  some  of 
the  grain,  they  lose  the  interest  on  their  money,  and  they  lose  the  insurance 
on  the  property.  They  save  these  things,  and  therefore  the  invariable  rule  is  that 
the  gram  is  sold  on  track,  and  not  in  the  elevator.  The  weights  are  ascertained 
by  the  elevator,  and  they  have  no  further  interest  in  the  projwrty.  That  is  the 
reason  they  will  tell  you  why  they  do  not  own  grain  in  the  warehouse.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  owning  grain  in  the  warehouse,  but  they  don't 
want  it ;  it  costs  them  money. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  These  men  say  they  have  to  pay  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  bushel  storage. — A.  That  includes  the  first  10  days  and  the  receipt  or 
delivery  of  the  property  on  board  cars  or  vessels. 

Q.  And  they  say  that  the  men  who  own  the  elevators  escape  nearly  all  of  that 
cost,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  you.  Is  that  true? — A. 
There  is  something  in  that.  In  other  words,  it  is  like  stating  that  a  man  who 
owns  property  and  who  gets  remuneration  by  his  storage  rates  shall  not  have  it 
because  some  other  fellow  is  not  able  to  own  one.  There  is  no  monopoly  about 
this  elevator  business.    Anybody  can  go  into  it.    It  is  very  common  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  Does  the  State  regulate  it? — A.  It  does  under  statute. 
Anyone  can  erect  one  provided  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it  and  the  money 
afterwards  to  run  the  business. 

Q.  Does  the  State  regulate  anything  but  the  price? — A.  They  regulate  the 
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charges ;  they  give  the  privilege  of  charging  li  cents,  including  the  delivery  on 
cars  or  yessels.  However,  we  do  not  charge  the  li  cents  which  the  statute  gives 
ns  the  right  to  do,  but  do  it  at  three-fonrths,  the  cheax>est  rate  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  In  yonr  opinion  is  that  a  low  rate  ? — ^A.  It  is  a  very 
low  rate,  inclusive  of  the  storage,  and  we  could  not  do  business  at  that  rate  and 
make  any  money  unless  we  did  a  considerable  volume  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  loading  and  unloading  charges  besides? — 
A.  No;  nothing  on  earth  except  that.  It  is  the  cheax)est  rate  in  the  United  States. 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth  ana  New  York  and  Boston  charge  li  cents  per  bushel 
for  the  same  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  do  a  large  volume  of  it?  Did  you  not  say 
that  they  do  not  put  their  grain  in  tne  elevator?— A.  No ;  they  do  not  pay  any  of 
these  charges. 

Q.  It  is  your  own  ^rain? — ^A.  Certainly.  I  buy  this  grain,  or  any  other  man 
buys  it,  and  he  owns  it.  These  men  do  not  own  any  of  this  property,  and  never 
did. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  mean  that  we  shall  get  this  impres- 
sion, that  unless  you  did  a  large  volume  of  business  on  your  own  account  you 
could  not  afford  to  do  other  people's  business  at  three-quarters? — ^A.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  mean  to  impress  upon  you.  I  do  not  think  our  elevators  would 
be  worth  25  cents  on  the  d<^ar  unless  we  did  this.  We  can  not  help  it.  We 
have  got  to  do  business,  and  if  we  can  not  do  it  as  public  warehousemen  we 
will  oo  it  as  individuals.  Every  farmer  and  dealer  m  the  country  nowadays 
receives  on  his  desk  every  morning  card  bids  from  a  score  of  sources  for  his  wheat 
on  the  track.  These  gentlemen  hold  us  responsible,  because  these  men  do  not 
want  to  continue  to  pay  them  a  commission  for  selling  the  grain  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  You  have  stated  that  anybody  could  go  into  this  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  Anybody  can;  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  strictly  true  ?  Isnt  it  true  that  you  have  an  exclusive  contract  with 
the  Rock  Island,  for  instance  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  own  and  have  paid 
for,  with  my  own  money,  the  elevator  capacity  on  the  Rock  Island  railroad  for 
four  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain.  They  do  not  own  these  elevators ;  they 
only  own  some  old  elevators  uptown  here  that  are  used  for  surplus,  and  that  is  all. 
I  do  my  own  busines,  90-odd  per  cent  of  it,  at  South  Chicago,  on  my  own  property 
that  I  have  paid  for. 

Q.  Have  you  a  contract  with  them — ^that  is  to  say,  one  that  would  prevent 
them  from  allowing  some  one  else  to  build  an  elevator  on  their  line  of  road  ? — A. 
No ;  not  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form ;  never  had  such  a  contract. 

Q.  One  would  naturally  conclude  that  if  this  elevator  business  was  so  extremely  ^ 
profitable  others  would  want  to  go  into  the  business. — A.  Yes ;  these  gentlemen  * 
make  some  curious  statements  here.  Four  years  ago  they  brought  this  whole 
matter  up.  This  is  an  old  question  here.  We  turned  our  contracts  over  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  said,  *'  Look  at  them,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  about  them  let  us  know. "  They  said  there  was  nothing  wrong  about 
them  at  all. 

(^.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  way  the  elevators  are  operated  in 
Chicago  it  was  to  the  interest  of  you  gentlemen  who  owned  them  and  oi)erated 
them  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  down;  in  other  words,  that  because  ot  the  neces- 
sarily greater  premium  that  you  would  have  to  pay  on  insurance  when  the  price 
was  nigh  that  you  could  make  more  money  when  the  price  was  low. — ^A.  Well, 
that  is  really  so  ridiculous  that  it  is  hardly  worth  answering.  We  do  not  care 
anything  more  about  the  price  of  wheat  than  if  we  were  not  on  the  earth.  I  am  a 
warehouseman.  I  am  not  a  speculator.  I  do  not  speculate  in  grain.  I  buy  it, 
bring  it  to  Chicago,  and  sell  it  on  this  market,  or  in  the  Eastern  market,  or  in 
Europe,  or  wherever  I  think  I  can  get  the  best  price.  If  speculation  is  paying  a 
better  price  here  to-day  then  I  sell  tnem  the  property. 

Ql  When  you  say  you  do  not  speculate,  you  mean  in  options,  do  you  not? — 
A.  No,  I  mean  that  literally.  I  have  told  you  my  method  of  doin^  business.  I 
have  a  central  station  at  Des  Moines,  and  from  every  one  of  these  little  elevators 
in  the  country,  every  night,  there  is  reported  by  telegraph  the  amount  of  various 
kinds  of  grain  that  I  have  bought  and  the  average  prices.  That  grain  is  sold  at 
once,  either  for  shipment  East  or  to  Europe,  or  in  this  market  in  Chicago.  I  do 
not  hold  it  more  than  one  hour  after  the  Board  of  Trade  opens.  I  am  not  a 
speculator. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  do  not  keep  the  grain  in  storage?— A.  1  do, 
awaiting  shipment  only.    Some  I  do  and  some  I  do  not.    I  am  delivering  that 

grain  now.     We  hold  very  little  in  our  elevators,  but  that  is  sold  or  expected  to 
e  sold  very  shortly. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  there  is  anything  in  the  elevator  bnsiness  here  that  tends  to 
keep  a  large  volume  of  ^ain  constantly  stored  here  in  Chicago?— A.  That  depends 
altogether  upon  the  shipping  demand. 

Q.  Jnst  to  bear  the  market?— A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  We  are 
neither  bulls  nor  bears.  We  want  ^ain  here  to  trade  in.  This  market  requires 
a  large  amount  of  grain.  If  they  did  not  have  it  they  would  have  a  comer  every 
month  and  run  it  up  to  $4  per  bushel  because  they  could  not  get  the  grain  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqfr.)  In  the  Northwest,  that  is,  west  of  l£nneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  I  have  understood  that  there  were  two  or  three  elevator  companies  oper- 
ating on  the  same  line  of  road.  It  has  been  charged  that  those  elevator  men,  or, 
at  least,  the  representatives  of  them,  would  always  pay  the  same  price  for  grain. 
In  other  words,  there  was  really  no  competition. — ^A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  have  just  testified  that  on  your  line  of  road,  at  every  country  town 
where  you  had  an  elevator,  there  is  always  another  elevator. — A.  Always,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  your  representative  in  that  town  and  the 
representative  of  the  other  elevator  by  which  you  pay  the  same  price  for 
grain? — A.  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world;  never  has  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  the  farmer  receives  quotations  of  prices 
from  15  or  20  different  people  every  day?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  to  put  his  grain  in  the  elevator;  he  can  load  it  right  on  the 
cars? — A.  Yes,  and  the  railroads  will  furnish  the  cars. 

Q.  Those  cars  need  not  necessarily  go  through  the  elevator  here,  but  can  be  sold 
on  the  track? — A.  Yes,  nine-tenths  of  them  are. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  while  yours  is  a  public  elevator  the  general 
public  does  not  store  in  it?— A.  No,  hardly  at  all. 

Q.  Hardly  at  all  ? — A.  They  sell  their  grain  on  the  track  and  get  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Just  a  word  further  on  the  prices  you  pay  for  grain.  It 
is  generally  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  two  buyers  in  the  same  town,  representing 
different  concerns — ^say  yourself  and  someone  else — do  pay  the  same  price  for 
grain  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  Of  course,  it  could  be  possible  that  they  would  make 
an  arrangement  of  that  sort,  but  my  experience  is  that  in  some  places  it  is  not. 
For  instance,  I  know  of  one  place  I  had  in  my  mind  in  Iowa  that  they  have  a 
comx>eting  road  that  is  near  by.  They  go  to  this  road  or  that.  These  roads  are 
not  very  far  apart.  They  were  paying  2  cents  a  bushel  for  com  at  one  point  more 
than  I  could  pajr,  and  ferreting  it  down  I  discovered  that  the  Glucose  Refining 
Company  of  Chicago  is  buying  the  com. 

Q.  You  refer  to  com  now  instead  of  wheat?— A.  Yes.  Wheat  is  a  thing  that 
you  can  not  regulate  the  price  of  in  that  way,  for  the  reason  that  wheat  varies  in 
quality.  You  as  one  buyer  might  think  that  the  wheat  is  worth  so  much  money 
and  I  might  say  it  is  not  worth  within  3  cents  a  bushel  of  what  Mr.  Conger  is 
paying  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  governs  that  when  a  farmer  ships  a  carload 
in  here,  and  the  car  is  on  the  track? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  its  value? 

Q.  No,  the  grade  of  wheat? — ^A.  Everything  is  inspected  by  the  State  inspector. 
Every  carload  that  comes  into  an  elevator  or  goes  out  on  the  track.  Everything 
is  inspected  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  and  out. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  This  statement  is  made  in  the  complaint,  that  four 
men  who  buy  on  the  Board  of  Trade  meet  daily  at  1.15  o'clock  or  thereabouts  and 
decide  what  price  shall  be  paid  for  grain  along  the  Northwestern,  and  that  when 
that  price  is  determined,  because  of  your  transportation  facilities,  throuffh  your 
connection  with  the  Northwestern  system,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
other  man  to  buy  grain  in  competition  with  you.— A.  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
they  should  make  that  statement,  because  when  I  tell  you  about  it,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  worst  arguments  they  could  adduce.  That  is  true.  We  do  get  together. 
Why?  Because  of  what  I  told  you,  the  competition  on  every  point.  We  hire  a 
man,  and  pay  him  a  good  salary,  to  keep  posted  as  to  what  parties  at  other  com- 
petitive points  for  our  grain  are  paying,  and  we  are  determined  to  pay  the  farmer 
as  much  for  grain  as  any  city  that  takes  it  from  us.  That  is  exactly  true,  but 
the  motive  they  do  not  arrive  at.  We  are  fighting  for  business  here,  and  we  will 
continue  to  fight. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Conger.  )  In  other  words,  you  are  fighting  for  the  Chicago  market? — 
A.  Yes,  the  railroads  making  these  through  rates  hurt  us  here,  and  we  are  going 
to  fight  it  in  every  conceivable  way. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  it  true  or  not  that  you  on  the  Northwestern 
system  and  Mr.  Armour  on  the  St.  Paul  system  have  an  advantage  in  the  ship- 
ments which  other  men  do  not  possess? — A.  Do  you  mean  in  the  matter  of 
shipments? 

Q.  ^  that  you  both  pay  the  same  price  ;  that  you  make  the  same  offer  to  the 
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farmer.  In  other  words,  that  yon  can  both  sell  at  the  same  price  on  the  market, 
bnt  that  you  can  secure  all  the  grain,  practically,  by  paying  a  higher  price  than 
others  can  afford  to  pay,  by  reason  of  your  transportation  advantages?— A.  No; 
we  have  no  advantage  of  the  trans^rtation. 

Q.  Please  explain ;  that  charge  is  made.— A.  I  thought  I  had  explained  that. 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  in  Chicago  who  buys  grain  merely  for  the  Chicago 
market  who  can  compete  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  buy  this  grain,  as 
I  have  told  you,  from  the  farmer,  and  I  take  this  export  rate  and  I  will  sell  that 
grain  in  any  part  of  Europe  where  I  can  get  the  most  money  for  it,  and  unless 
they  are  able  and  equipped  to  do  that  business  they  can  not  compete  with  me. 

Q.  Even  though  they  pay  exactly  the  same  amount? — A.  It  don't  make  any 
difference,  and  you  can  not  get  legislation  to  control  it.  It  is  the  old  doctrine  of 
socialism  that  wants  to  make  the  Government  do  everything  and  bar  individual 
effort. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  exx)ort  rate  is  on  grain  to  the 
shipper  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  just  now.  They  raised  the  rates  a  little  the 
let  of  the  month.    What  the  exact  rate  is  to-day,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  less  than  the  local  rates  to  the  shippers? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  What  is  to  prevent  these  gentlemen  who  were  nere 
yesterday  from  sending  out  their  quotations  to  various  towns  alon^  these  roads, 
whatever  they  are  willing  to  pay,  and  having  that  wheat  shipped  in  here  on  the 
track  and  then  selling  it  to  go  on? — ^A.  Nothmg  on  earth.  Tney  can  do  that  all 
the  time. 

Q.  Does  not  that  give  a  perfectly  legitimate  market  to  the  farmer  and  to  these 
other  gentlemen? — ^A.  Yes;  it  does.  Tne  farmer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  all  this 
competition. 

Cj.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  They  say  that  you  have  an  advantage  over  them 
in  this  three-quarters  of  a  cent  storage,  and  which  is  your  regular  price,  and  that  you 
can  grade  wheat  so  as  make  money  that  they  can  not  make? — A.  That  is  exactly 
it.  In  other  words,  I  am  better  equipped  in  my  business  than  they  are,  and  you 
can  not  make  it  otherwise.  Now,  you  can  not  make  a  man  who  has  no  money  as 
able  to  do  business  as  a  man  who  has  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  A  man  of  energy  and  ability? — A.  No;  and 
a  man  of  equal  ability  can  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Unless  he  has  the  machinery? — ^A.  Unless  he  has 
the  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  They  say  if  they  could  prevent  the  man  who  owns 
the  elevator  from  buying  grain  that  everybody  would  be  practically  on  the  same 
footing. — ^A.  I  will  answer  that  as  I  told  you  in  the  first  instance.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  fair  in  my  statement  of  this  question  and  all  others.  If  we  had  the 
local  rates  over  the  roads  into  Chicago,  tnere  would  be  no  great  necessity  for  the 
elevator  men  to  buy  grain.  Now,  if  these  gentlemen  will  address  their  intelli- 
gence to  something  of  that  character,  they  will  help  themselves  in  a  material 
way,  but  you  can  not  correct  it  while  this  thing  exists.  They  occupy  a  sort  of 
negative  position  in  life.    Everything  is  wrong,  and  nothing  is  right. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  ? — A.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regulation  of  railroad  rates,  if  you  want  to  eliminate  the  elevator  man  as  a 
buyer  of  grain.  But  I  think  the  farmer  would  like  to  have  some  session  on  that 
when  you  try  to  cut  out  from  him  the  competition  of  any  buyer.  He  dont  care 
whether  it  is  an  elevator  man  or  a  hodcarrier  who  buys  his  grain.  He  wants 
buyers  of  grain  on  his  track,  and  as  many  as  he  can  get. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Would  it  be  feasible,  in  your  judgment,  for  these  ele- 
vators to  be  owned  by  the  railroads  and  by  them  opened  to  the  public  generally 
for  the  storage  of  grain;  in  other  words,  so  that  you  and  everyone  else  would  be 
on  an  equal  footing? — A.  No;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place,  the 
railroads  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  grain  business.  Tneir  charters  are  against 
it.  They  are  not  in  the  grain  business.  In  the  second  place,  if  that  were  the 
case,  the  elevator  men  of  the  country  would  be  in  the  position  that  they  would 
not  have  control  of  the  speculative  markets.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  take  away 
individual  effort  in  any  prox)osition. 

Q.  I  doubt  if  you  get  my  idea.  The  railroad  now  furnishes  the  car  that  the 
grain  is  shipx)ed  in  from  the  initial  point  to  Chicago,  or  to  any  other  destination. 
Now,  it  has  been  8ug:e^ested  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  as  a  trans- 
portation agent  the  railroad  should  own  and  operate  the  elevators  here. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  in  the  way  of  being  a  gi*ain  buyer,  but  simply  in  a  smaller  way,  as  they 
use  the  cars. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  place  it  at  the  disposition  of  the  public. — A.  Now,  what  would  that 
amount  to?    Would  the  railroad  amount  to  anything  under  that  proposition?    I 
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own  my  own  elevator.  I  buy  my  ^^rain.  I  ask  no  odds  of  the  railroad.  They 
charge  there  for  doing  this  bnsiness  m  their  elevator.  They  would  have  to  charge, 
would  they  not? 

Q.  They  would  have  to  make  a  charge. — ^A.  All  right.  I  buy  my  grain  and  sell 
it  to  the  man  who  bids  the  most  money  in  every  part  of  the  world.  What  care 
I  about  the  railroad  elevator.  How  can  they  compete  against  me  there?  They 
can  not  do  it. 

Q.  Formerly  there  were  public  elevators  in  Chicago,  were  there  not?— A.  Yes; 
there  are  to-day. 


Q.  Are  there  any  to-day?— A.  Yes;  any  quantity  of  them. 


Do  you  think  the  proportion  of  public  elevators,  as  compard  with  private 
elevators,  is  as  large  as  it  was  two  or  tnree  years  ago? — ^A.  Yes;  larger  now;  and 
right  on  that  point  I  suppose  these  gentlemen  try  to  make  you  think  that  we  want 
more  public  elevators.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  begging  us, "  For  God's  sake, 
why  do  you  have  so  many  public  elevators  here?  We  want  to  have  less  property 
here,  so  that  we  can  bull  and  bear  the  market  and  sjieculate  on  it. "  And  so  I  do  not 
do  much  business  in  my  public  elevator.  They  raised  such  a  howl  about  it  that 
I  do  not  want  to  be  a  public  warehouseman,  if  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  my 
business.  I  am  a  grain  merchant.  I  have  my  private  warehouses  where  I  put 
my  grain  and  sell  it  to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  public 
warehouseman.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  it  if  it  is  going  to  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  my  prices.  It  is  merely  incidental  to  the  business  for  the  accom- 
modation of  i)eople  who  want  to  trade  speculatively  and  have  receipts  that  they 
can  deliver  on  the  market  here.  That  is  the  only  function  of  a  public  elevator. 
That  is  all  a  public  elevator  means.  These  receipts  are  delivered  on  the  specu- 
lative market  by  indorsement,  and  they  go  from  one  man  to  another.  They  use 
our  elevators  for  their  convenience,  for  which  we  charge  them  this  lower  rate. 

Q.  Your  testimony,  then,  is  to  the  effect  that  there  exist  in  Chicago  plenty  of 
public  elevators  for  the  accommodation  of  these  gentlemen? — A.  Yes;  to  any 
extent.  I  can  nearly  approximate  them  in  my  mind.  I  think  Armour  has  about 
10,000,000.  We  have  4,800,000.  The  Northwestern  system  has,  I  think,  about 
3,000,000.  There  are  on  the  Alton  about  5,000,000.  At  South  Chicago,  independ- 
ency of  my  elevators,  there  are  about  8,000,000.  On  the  Illinois  Central  there  are 
about  1,250,000.  There  are  some  others  I  can  not  just  now  recall.  Just  add  that 
up.  Twenty-three  millions.  You  can  get  all  the  public  elevators  you  want. 
Gentlemen,  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  and  never  did.    It  is  only  a  talk  they  have. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  23,000,000  do  you  suppose  is  in  use  to-day?— A.  1  judge 
about  13,000,000,  possibly.  I  have  not  looked  at  that  feature  of  it  for  some  time. 
I  may  b<^  off  in  that,  but  it  is  someting  like  that. 

Q.  What,  approximately,  would  be  the  capacity  of  all  of  the  private  elevators 
like  those  belonging  to  yourself  and  Armour  ?— A.  I  should  judge  about  10,000,000, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  approximate. 

Q.  Not  more  than  10,000,000?— A.  Not  much  more  than  that;  no.  Two  eleva- 
tors at  South  Chicago — ^lately  they  have  turned  some  of  their  houses  into  public 
warehouses;  ten  or  twelve,  possibly. 

Q.  What  was  the  motive  for  turning  them  into  private  warehouses  ?— A.  The 
motive  was  this.  These  gentlemen  made  such  a  howl  about  public  warehouse- 
men buying  grain,  making  out  the  cause  of  their  being  hurt  in  their  business; 
and  they  have  been  suing  us  under  the  old  law,  which  was  not  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  a  law  which  was  really  open  to  two  constructions  as  to  whether  a 
public  warehouseman  had  a  right  to  buy  grain.  And  we  said  to  ourselves,  Well, 
all  right.  We  are  not  going  to  be  bothered  so  much  about  this.  We  are  grain 
merchants,  and  we  wiS  use  our  private  warehouses  as  we  see  fit.  We  are  trad- 
ing and  buying.  Under  the  public-warehouse  act,  everybody  kept  nagging  us  to 
death,  so  we  built  our  private  warehouses  for  that  purpose. 

Another  proposition  is  this.  Here  comes  grain  that  is  dirty.  It  won't  grade 
No.  1,  for  instance,  because  of  the  dirt  in  it.  The  grain  is  all  right  except  for  the 
dirt.  The  inspection  department  says  it  is  No.  8.  We  take  that  grain  and  take 
the  dirt  out,  and  it  makes  No.  2. 

Q.  You  testified  as  to  23,000,000  as  the  approximate  capacity  of  the  public  ware- 
houses and  10,000,000  for  private  warehouses.  That  only  makes  33,000,000.  Is 
that  the  entire  capacity  ?— A.  I  am  not  just  exactly  positive  as  to  the  entire  capac- 
ity. It  may  run  to  40,000,000  for  all  I  know.  Some  men  have  warehouses  here 
thiat  I  don't  know  anytliing  about.  The  public  warehouse  capacity  is  much 
larger,  and  whenever  they  want  a  new  public  warehouse  for  the  grain  or  whatever 
they  get,  we  will  throw  them  wide  open  for  them ;  but  we  feel  they  do  not  need 
them ;  they  have  no  grain  in  the  warehouses ;  they  sell  their  grain  on  the  market 
and  get  the  money  for  it  and  have  no  further  interest  in  the  trade  whatever ; 
abeolntely  no  Interest. 
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Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  railroads 
are  not  in  the  business  of  buying  grain  and  do  not  want  it. — A.  Yes;  that  is  my 
judgment. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company  and  its  relation 
witn  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  and  in  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Illinois 
Central  with  the  aprain  trade,  is  that  statement  correct?— A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  relation  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  the  grain  trade. 

Q.  You  have  not  kept  track  of  the  case  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company  ?— 
A.  I  don't  know  the  character  of  their  custom  at  all. 

(J.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  investigation  of  that  subject?— A.  No.  Mr. 
Stickney  was  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  I  don*t  know 
what  the  result  was. 

Q.  It  has  been,  I  think,  fairly  well  proven  that  railroads  were  to  some  extent 
purchasers  of  grain — ^buyers  and  sellers  of  grain— bought  at  the  initial  point  and 
sold  out  under  shipment  to  Chicago,  with  the  differentials  between  the  two  prices 
as  their  bonus. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  was  the  business  ot  the  Iowa  Development  Company?— A.  1  don't  know 
anything  about  that. 

(By  Mr,  BIennedy.)  Do  you  buy  barley  ?— A.  Yes;  quite  largely. 
Do  you  sell  it  yourself  ? — A.  I  do. 

Does  Mr.  Armour  control  that  trade? — A.  No;  ridiculous !  Armour  control 
the' trade?  Of  course  not.  I  sell,  I  think,  about  eight  or  nine  million  bushels  of 
barley. 

9.  You  have  a  fair  share  of  that  trade  for  malting  purposes?— A.  Certainly; 
it  is  bought  and  sold  every  day  on  change. 

Q.  You  stated  they  could  never  get  legislation  to  regulate  your  business. — A. 
I  believe  that  is  so.  It  was  the  old  doctrine  of  socialism  intended  to  bar  individ- 
ual effort. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  your  position  is  that  you  are  opposed  to  this  combination 
that  is  going  on  in  the  industrial  world  to-day  ? — A.  I  am  opposed  to  it  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  any  power  to  absolutely  control  prices.  Idon't  mean,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  don't  believe  in  the  consolidation  idea. 
Now,  you  have  pointed  out  a  very  broad  question,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
tell  you  just  what  I  think.  You  can  not  make  Gk)vemment  legislation  that  will 
govern  any  man's  business  or  hib  prices,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about 
this  thing.  I  appeared  before  the  interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
once,  by  request,  on  the  subject  of  pooling.  Now,  I  honestly  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  remedy  for  all  this  trouble  about  railroads  and  rebates,  and  that  is  a 
pooling  law,  which  will  allow  these  railroads  to  pool  their  interests  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  has  the  power  to  protect  the 
public  in  the  maximum  rates.  Why  do  I  believe  this?  Let  me  state  this:  These 
things  are  just  as  they  are;  there  is  no  use  in  setting  forth  abstract  theories;  we 
must  come  down  to  practical  things.  Railroads  cross  the  country,  and  you  will 
find  the  most  of  them  well  equipped  and  in  shape  to  render  fine  service,  exact 
service,  and  plenty  of  cars.  We  nave  been  dealing  with  these  roads  for  some 
time  and  have  no  fault  to  find  whatever  with  their  service  and  mode  of  operation. 
In  comes  another  road,  not  so  well  situated,  not  so  well  equipped,  and  not  in  a 
I)08ition  to  get  so  much  business  nor  to  handle  it  as  well,  and  yet  it  must  stand 
upon  the  same  plane  with  every  othei  road.  Now,  people  will  come  in  here  and 
make  long  speeches  to  you  about  the  railroads  doing  this  and  the  railroads  doing 
that;  but  here  is  the  practical  question:  That  road  can  not  do  business.  Then 
what  does  it  do  ?  It  does  the  only  natural  thing  and  inevitable  thing  it  can  do. 
It  says,  *•  We  will  try  to  equalize  these  advantages  and  we  will  give  you  a  lower 
rate,"  and  there  you  are.  Someone  takes  that  lower  rate  and  everybody  feels  it 
in  a  minute  in  the  trade.  They  can  probably  sell  a  little  cheaper  in  consequence, 
or  something  or  other  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  does  the  old  road  protect  itself  against  the  rate  adopted  by  this  new 
road?— A.  By  meeting  that  rate.  And  things  go  on  for  a  while  in  the  same  man- 
ner until  after  a  while  the  same  conditions  obtain  again  and  the  road  again  puts 
down  the  rate  in  order  to  get  business;  and  so  they  keep  on  cutting,  and  the  rates 
are  uncertain,  and  no  one  can  predicate  any  business  prox)osition  upon  them  until 
that  road  ceases  doing  business  or  they  reach  some  amicable  understanding;  or 
under  one  road  goes,  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and  operates  under  the  protec- 
tion and  direction  of  the  court.  So  that  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  whole  propo- 
sition is  that  this  bankrupt  institution  which  started  that  decline  in  rates  to  get 
business  fell  into  absolute  bankruptcy  or  bankrupted  the  solvent  road,  because 
the  solvent  institution  can  not  do  business  in  that  way;  and  they  can  not  get  awav 
from  these  things.    God  knows  I  am  for  an  abAolnte  uniform  rate,  and  I  wiu 
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take  my  chances  of  doing  business;  that  is  all  I  want  and  that  is  all  I  ask.  People 
are  looking  for  a  remedy  and  affecting  sincerity;  bnt  they  don't  want  to  stop  it, 
because  if  they  did  there  is  a  way  to  stop  it,  and  that  is  to  let  these  roads  get 
together  and  say,  *'  Here,  you  are  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  this  competi- 
tive freight  here; "  and  they  agree  upon  the  proportion,  and  the  rate  is  fixed,  and 
that  gets  them  out  of  trouble.  Now  let  the  mterstate  Commerce  Commission 
here  sav.  **  The  rates  cannot  be  other  than  so  and  so;  your  power  to  pool  shall  not 
be  usea  to  charge  an  exorbitant  rate."  Then  you  have  taken  away  from  these 
roads  the  temptation  to  cut  the  rate.  No  necessity  exists  any  more.  They  are 
contented  to  go  on  with  their  business,  feeling  that  they  get  a  fair  proportion  of 
freight  ux>on  which  they  agree,  and  you  have  stopx)ed  the  cutting  of  rat€«.  Of 
course  nothing  is  perfect,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  will  eliminate,  I  will 
undertake  to  say,  99  per  cent  of  the  trouble  arising  from  this  freight  rate. 

Q.  Would  you  have  this  interstate-commerce  law  amended  so  that  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  the  regulation  of  these  rates? — ^A.  I  would;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  you  would  have  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended 
so  as  to  have  no  question  about  the  powers  of  the  commission  to  regulate  these 
rates  ? — A.  I  would.  Now,  this  interstate-commerce  law  has  done  more  in  the 
last  few  years  to  restore  things  to  an  equilibrium  than  people  know  anything 
about.    They  have  gone  about  it  in  a  practical  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Would  your  proposition  for  a  pooling  arrangement  do 
away  entirely  with  the  motives  for  cuttmg  the  rate  ?  Ljet  me  suppose  a  case: 
A  pool  is  made ;  and  it  must  be  done  on  either  a  tonnage  or  financial  basis, 
prooably  a  tonnage  basis ;  and  these  railroads  that  enter  into  it  must  agree  upon 
a  proportion  that  each  shall  receive. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  can  understand  how  the  ambitious  railroad  manager,  after  that  arrange- 
ment has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months,  says,  I  do  not  think  I  have  my 
proi)ortion. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  goes  out  quietly  and  makes  a  rate  to  some  large  shipper — ^makes  a  rebate, 
if  you  please. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  is  very  soon  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  pool,  or  those  who  form  it, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  larger  proportion,  and  as  long  as  men  are  controlled  by 
motives  of  ambition  and  to  get  all  they  can  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  be  done 
away  with  at  all.— A.  As  I  told  you,  you  can  not  make  everything  exactly  per- 
fect. I  knew  you  would  ask  that  question,  and  my  answer  to  that  is  this: 
In  any  projwsition  where  you  can  not  have  perfection  you  must  take  that  which 
is  bound  to  make  it  the  best  possible.  I  do  not  know  any  bettor  way.  In  the 
first  place,  as  you  put  it,  won't  it  be  more  likely  that  the  railroad  that  is  trying 
to  increase  its  percentage  on  the  tonnage  proi)osition  v^l  be  the  weak  systom, 
the  one  that  did  not  have  much  freight  oefore,  and  that  is  constantly  cuttmg  the 
rate  to  get  it,  that  would  be  inclined  to  say.  Next  year  I  ought  to  have  a  uttle 
more  tonnage.  The  result,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  if  these  other  strong  roads 
feel  satisfied  with  the  present  proportion,  that  they  will  say  that  these  fellows 
are  getting  to  be  a  continual  disturbance,  and  the  men  who  own  the  securities 
of  tne  other  roads  will  simply  go  to  work  quietly  and  buy  control  of  that  weak 
road,  and  stop  it  right  there. 

S.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Then  x>ooling  will  not  check  consolidation? — A. 
ess  you  have  i)ooling,  consolidation  will  go  on. 

Q.  And  if  you  do  have  it  it  will  ^o  right  on? — A.  No;  it  is  only  liable  now 
and  then,  to  correct  the  only  evil  which  is  attachable  to  jkwIs,  and  only  in  the 
manner  of  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  what  way  would  you  protect  the  public  against  exor- 
bitant charges  ? — A.  By  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  With  what  authority? — A.  Absolute  authority  on  the  maximum  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  the  case  of  pooling?— A.  Yes.  As  long  as  you 
protect  the  public  in  the  maximum  rate,  you  nave  protected  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  How  would  you  protect  the  shipper  in  having  his  freight 
go  over  a  certain  line? — A.  I  would  not  have  the  discretion  in  the  pool.  I  would 
let  the  traffic  go  as  it  is  to-day.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  railroads ;  they  get 
their  proportion  of  the  business.  If  it  is  to  go  over  the  Northwestern  road,  let  it 
go  over  the  Northwestern  road. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  opposed  to  these  combinations  in  case  they  would  finally 
secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  industry.  Do  you  fear  some  of  them  have  or 
may  secure  a  monojwly? — ^A.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible. 

Q.  Has  not  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  practically  secured  a  monopoly 
of  that  industry? — A.  I  should  not  wonder.  I  am  interested  in  the  packing 
industry  on  Puget  Sound.  I  bought  a  large  amount  of  tin  from  them  the  other 
day,  and  I  told  them  I  thought  I  would  have  to  go  into  the  tin  business  and  inanu- 
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facture  tio.  Bat  still  there  is  a  ffood  deal  to  say  on  the  other  side.  If  they  keep 
the  price  steady,  it  does  not  make  much  difference.  Their  statement  is,  if  they 
had  to  bny  the  steel  to-day,  they  could  not  sell  at  the  price  they  are  selling  to-day, 
and  I  apprehend  that  is  trae. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HiLRRis.)  Are  yon  the  owner  of  cars  yonrself  ? — ^A.  No,  I  am 
not.    1  never  owned  any  cars. 

(3.  (By  Mr.  Ck)NaBB.)'l  do  not  know  where  I  got  the  idea,  bnt  it  comes  to 
mind  that  I  have  heard  it  charged  or  said  that  the  elevator  men  here  in  Ohicaso 
were  paying  more  for  grain  in  Nebraska  than  they  were  in  Iowa ;  in  other  words, 
paying  more  for  grain  at  a  point  where  the  mileage  was  much  greater  to  this 
market.  How  are  they  able  to  do  that,  if  it  is  done,  if  l^ey  do  not  get  conces- 
sions from  the  railroadiB  on  these  large  shipments  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  tme,  but  I  will  tell  you  my  experience.  Frequently  I  will  give  more  for 
Nebraska  grain  than  Iowa  grain  because  of  the  better  quality.  The  dry  climate 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  makes  a  better  grain  to  store  or  ship  than  any  other.  I 
would  give  more  money  for  it  any  day  in  the  week  than  I  would  for  Iowa  wheat. 

Q.  How  do  your  prices  compare  on  the  line  of  road  you  operate  on  in  relation  to 
distance  from  this  market?  Do  you  pay  as  much  for  the  grain  at  the  futhest 
point  as  you  do  at  a  nearer  point? — A.  No,  not  exactly;  out  the  railroads  in 
their  tariff  rates  for  a  long  distance  will  haul  grain  pretty  close  to  the  local.  The 
long  haul  is  what  they  are  after. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  approximately  as  much  for  grain  1,000  miles  as  800  miles 
from  Chicago? — A.  Yes.  Look  at  the  fish  industry  at  Fairhaven.  We  can  ship 
fish  from  Puget  Sound  to  Boston  at  the  same  rate  we  can  ship  to  Chicago.  That 
is  on  account  of  these  proportionate  rates.  Now,  I  have  always  complained 
about  these  proportionate  rates,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are  right.  You  can 
start  to-day  a  train  of  50  carloads  of  grain ;  vou  can  have  in  that  50-carload 
train  25  carloads  destined  to  Chicago,  and  I  will  have  25  cars  billed  through ;  on 
the  same  train ;  identically  the  same  service  performed.  When  it  gets  to  Chicago, 
you  say,  "Mr.  Counselman,  I  wish  you  would  clean  that  grain  for  me."  "All 
right,"  I  clean  it.  I  put  it  out  on  the  eastern  train,  and  these  other  25  cars  come 
in  and  make  up  the  eastern  train  of  50  cars.  Twenty-five  cars  will  |>ay,  say,  38 
cents  on  to  New  York ;  the  other  grain,  that  you  had  cleaned  here,  wiU  pay  a  40- 
cent  rate.  Now,  they  have  performed  identically  the  same  service,  but  charge 
you  the  additional  rate  simply  because  you  did  not  bill  it  through. 

Q.  The  grain  had  to  be  unloaded  here? — ^A.  Yes;  so  did  the  other,  but  it  is 
transferred  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  car  at  their  own  expense. 

Q.  That  proves  to  be  an  interest! uk  point.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  said  or  testified 
to  that  at  Minneapolis  the  railroads  make  the  same  rate  for  through  grain ;  in 
other  words,  will  allow  them  to  do  that  cleaning  and  still  put  it  through.  Do  ^rou 
know  if  that  is  true  ?^A.  If  it  comes  billed  through,  they  do ;  but  my  assumption 
was  you  had  billed  it  local.  That  is  not  right.  The  railroads  ought  to  let  it  go  in 
local  and  out  local  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  industrial  matter ;  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
have  appeared  before  the  commission  in  Washington  have  favored  a  national 
incorporation  law.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  that  matter? — ^A.  I  have  not  given 
that  subject  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Of  course,  I  can  see  it  is  very  onerous,  people 
having  their  different  i)lant8  in  different  States,  always  subjected  to  different 
classes  of  State  le^lation.  I  should  think,  on  the  whole,  national  legislation 
might  be  a  good  thmg. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson. )  Do  you  use  the  telegraph  largely  in  your  business? 
A.  I  do. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  telegraph  service  at  the  present  time  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
You  think  the  rates  are  high? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  very  fair,  indeed. 
(By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest?— 
Nothing. 

(Testmiony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  Ncyvember  17, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  H.  BABTLETT, 

Grain  merchant,  Chicago^  lU. 

The  Subcommission  on  Transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Repre- 
sentative Lorimer  presiding,  at  11:15  a.  m.,  November  17, 18d9,  Mr.  William  H. 
Bartlett  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
transportation  as  follows : 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Will  you  please  state  yonr  name  ?— A.  Wil- 
liam M.  ^rtlett. 

Q.  Business? — ^A.  Grain  merchant. 

Q.  Yon  sat  here  a  part  of  the  time  and  heard  mnch  that  Mr.  Connselman  has 
said.  Will  you,  in  yonr  own  way,  tell  us  what  yonr  opinions  are  with  reference  to 
the  elevator  systems  in  Chicago  and  about  Chicago? — A.  I  did  not  hear  what  Mr. 
Connselman  had  to  say  relative  to  that.  I  saw,  however « in  the  paper  yesterday  some 
statements  made  relative  to  the  abuses,  so  called,  of  the  elevator  system,  and  as  Ihave 
been  in  this  grain  business  now  almost  80  years,  and  have  seen  the  elevator  system,  as 
it  at  present  exists,  grow  up,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  of 
that  growth.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  business  at  country  stations  was  all 
consigned  by  the  local  dealer  to  some  one  of  the  larger  markets — ^Chicago,  Bal- 
timore, New  York.  The  local  dealer  x>aid  a  commission  at  that  market,  and  if 
consigned  to  Chicago,  the  bulk  of  it  was  reconsigned  to  the  Eastern  seabord  mar- 
ket—New York  or  Baltimore.  There  it  paid  another  commission,  and  it  was  sold 
then  to  the  exporter,  who  sent  it  abroad.  I  do  not  know  but  Mr.  Connselman 
traced  all  this,  but  that  was  the  system  in  vogue  20  or  25  years  i^.  The  first 
change  in  that  was  when  Gill  &  Fisher,  of  Baltimore,  and  C.  H.  Ctunmings,  of 
Philadelphia,  commenced  bidding  the  Western  dealer  direct  for  grain,  passing  the 
markets  of  accumulation  like  Inoianapolis,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis. 
They  sent  direct  to  the  coimtry  dealer  and  bought  from  him.  This  system  was 
then  adopted  by  New  York,  Ind[ianax>olis,  Peoria,  and  the  last  market  to  go  into 
it  was  Chicago.  To-day  Mr.  Connselman,  our  firm,  and  others  not  only  buy 
direct  from  the  grain  dealer  at  the  country  stations,  eliminating  the  comnussion 
at  Chicago,  eliminating  the  commission  at  New  York,  and  selling  it  direct  to  the 
consumer  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  we  also  do  more;  we 
run  hundreds  of  country  elevators  that  buy  the  grain  direct  from  the  fanner, 
and  absolutely  we  are  the  only  middle  men  between  the  farmer  and  the  foreigner 
who  buys  the  grain.  Certainly  that  change  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. It  has  wiped  out  the  commissions  at  the  western  point  of  accumulation; 
it  has  wiped  out  the  commissions  at  the  eastern  x>oint  of  accumulation. 

The  change  in  system  in  handling  this  grain,  compelled  by  the  action  in  the 
first  place  oi  six  or  seven  exporting  firms  at  the  seaboard,  which  compelled  the 
Chicago  firms  either  to  adopt  their  policy  or  go  out  of  the  export  business,  has 
resulted,  so  far  at  least,  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  in  removing  this  commis- 
sion charge  at  the  points  of  accumulation.  The  business  to-day,  as  handled  here 
in  CMcago,  is  not  handled  by  the  firms  who  were  in  business  20  years  ago.  Ten 
years  ago  we  had  no  elevator  in  Chicago,  but  the  necessities  of  the  business  com- 
pelled us  to  build  elevators,  one,  two,  and  we  are  building  a  third  now.  Until 
within  a  week  we  have  never  had  a  regular  house.    We  have  been  under  no  obli- 

fations  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  any  way.  We  are  simply  grain  merchants.  We 
ave  our  own  houses  in  Liverpool  and  Montreal  and  merchandise  this  grain. 
The  men  who  come  here  and  complain  about  the  elevators  are  generally  men  who 
have  refused  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change  in  conditions  and  want  to  have 
the  old  commission  system  in  vogue  now  and  levy  toll  at  every  point  of 
accumulation  on  the  srain  as  it  passes  through.  That  is  not  in  vogue,  and  you 
can  not  reinstate  it  by  legislation.  The  trade  has  gone  beyond  that.  It  is  simply 
the  old-timer  railing  at  tne  business  that  has  passed  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  You  said  you  were  the  owner  of  two  elevators  and  bnild- 
inerathird? — A.  Yes. 

On  what  road? — ^A.  The  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  and  the  Western  Indiana. 
Have  you  country  elevators? — A.  Yes. 

Along  what  road? — A.  On  the  Santa  Fe;  some  in  Iowa,  on  the  Northwestern; 
then  I  am  interested  in  houses  at  Peoria  that  have  them  on  the  Central  Iowa;  in 
Terra  Haute,  on  the  Eastern  Illinois,  Vandalia,  and  Big  Four;  at  Evansville,  on 
the  Peoiia,  Decatur  and  Evansville,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville. 

Q.  Take  the  Santa  Fe,  for  instance;  is  any  other  firm  buying  wheat  along  that 
line  of  road? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  we  do  only  a  small  business  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Our 
elevator  in  this  city  is  not  on  their  track. 

<^.  Along  what  other  trunk  lines  do  you  operate?— A.  On  the  Rock  Island,  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  on  the  Rock  Island? — A.  We 
buy  considerable  on  the  Rock  Island. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Connselman  operate  on  that  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  you  and  him  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  to 
the  farmer? — A.  Not  between  the  firms  at  all. 

Q.  la  there  any  between  the  representatives  at  the  local  point?— A.  We  have 
no  agreements;  no. 
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Q.  They  usually  pay  the  same  prices? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  do  not  aim  to  get  into 
a  fight  where  we  can  get  along  peaceably. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  competition,  then?  Most  of  these  stations  are  limited  to 
Counselman  and  yourselves? — A.  We  have  no  elevators  on  the  Bock  Island  road; 
we  buy  from  the  dealers  there. 

From  the  local  dealers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Do  the  local  dealers  handle  very  much  of  that  grain? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  the  great 
of  the  grain  is  handled  by  local  dealers. 
By  local  dealers?— A.  On,  yes. 
j.  You  and  Mr.  Counselman  purchase  of  these  local  dealers? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
other  firms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Firms  from  other  cities,  I  presume? — ^A.  Yes.  The 
Eastern  exporters  buy  all  tiirough  that  country. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Conger.)  I  do  not  understand  how  you  always  pay  the  same  price 
if  uiere  is  no  agreement. — A.  We  do  not  always  pay  the  same  price  for  the  same 
grade,  but  we  are  regulated  in  our  prices  by  the  same  market  conditions ;  we  are 
bidding  for  the  same  market  and  have  the  same  freight  rates,  and  have  to  meet  the 
same  competition.  That  naturally  would  bring  about  the  same  prices.  We 
would  not  try  to  start  up  a  fight  by  overbidding  each  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Owing  to  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  open  market, 
the  probability  is  that  grain  dealers  from  Chicago  and  other  cities  would  have  to 
pay  about  the  same  price  in  the  local  shipping  points  alone  the  line  ? — A.  Yes. 
Of  course,  in  different  markets  from  day  to  day  the  prices  will  fiuctuate  and  the 
grain  will  go  to  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  instead  of  Chicago;  they  may  overbid  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  usually  pay  the  same  prices  as  Mr.  Counsel- 
man? — ^A.  They  will  run  about  the  same. 

Q.  Mr.  Counselman  admitted  that  5  men  get  together  after  the  close  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  fix  the  price.  Is  one  of  the  men  a  representative  of  your 
company  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  cover  the  Rock  Island  territory. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Wliat  territory  ?— A.  The  Missouri  territory  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  where  the  competition  has  been  strongest  from  the  Southwest. 
There  is  no  agreement  whatever  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Missouri. 

Q.  Is  that  agreement  sent  to  your  representatives — about  the  price? — A.  They 
do  not  fix  the  price  except  as  between  our  firm^;  more  to  see  that  we  are  hiffh 
enough  than  anything  else.  That  is  fighting  ground,  absolutely,  west  of  tne 
Missouri  River,  with  the  Southwestern  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  Do  you  fix  a  maximum  or  minimum  price? — 
A.  Maximum  price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  agree  how  much  you  will  outbid  the  other  fellow,  or 
the  men  in  the  other  market? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  a  man  that  sx>ecially  watches  the 
bids  from  the  other  markets  and  notifies  us  to  see  that  we  keep  in  line  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  ELarris.)  Your  idea  is  to  ^vert  that  trade  to  Chicago? — A. 
Yes;  to  protect  the  Chicago  market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you,  along  your  lines,  every  day  agree 
that  you  will  not  pay  more  than  a  certain  amount,  and  that  less  than  the  market 
price  of  grain;  or,  in  other  words,  try  to  keep  down  the  price  of  grain  by  agree- 
mg  ui)on  a  price  less  than  the  market  price? — A.  No;  there  is  no  idea  or  agree- 
ment of  that  kind.    Our  effort  is  to  get  tne  grain  here. 

Q.  The  effort  is  to  go  as  high  as  you  are  compelled  to  go  to  take  it  from  the 
purchaser  who  ships  to  another  city,  m  order  to  brmg  it  to  Chicago? — A.  Exactly. 
If  the  intention  was  to  keep  the  price  down 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Why  do  you  not  agree  on  prices  in  Iowa? — ^A.  We  do  not 
have  the  competition.    Tne  Southwestern  lines  do  not  compete  in  that  territory. 

Q.  Do  not  a  comparatively  large  number  of  men  in  Chicago  purchase  grain 
between  here  and  the  Missouri?— A.  There  are  a  half  dozen  firms. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Then  you  only  agree  on  the  maximum  price 
you  will  pay  in  the  market  where  you  have  the  competition;  no  a^eement  where 
you  have  no  competition? — ^A.  We  have  no  agreement  on  prices  east  of  the 
Missouri. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Did  the  grain  formerly  from  that  section  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  come  almost  entirely  to  Chicago  and  now  go  to  G-alveston? — ^A. 
The  great  bulk  used  to  come  here  and  to  St.  Louis,  and  is  now  diverted  to  G-al- 
veston. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  competition  has  been  a  growing  one,  has  it  not?— A. 
Yes,  right  along. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  it  due  Qulf  competition  anymore  than  to  these 
Southern  roads  to  the  Atlantic  seabourd  that  do  not  go  through  Chicago,  lines  like 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  and  other  lines  that  tap  that  territory?— A. 
That  is  tiie  largest  competition  west  of  the  Missouri,  especially  in  Nebraslu. 
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Q.  That  is  the  competition  yon  are  trying  to  meet  more  than  the  Gulf  compe- 
tition proper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Kennedy.)  Have  Chicago  lines  tapping  that  territory  made  rates 
to  enaole  yon  to  try  to  get  that  trade? — A.  I  have  not  oronght  a  carload  of  wheat 
from  Kansas,  I  think,  for  more  than  a  year.  We  have  had  absolutely  to  give  np 
that  territory. 

Q.  Did  the  railroads  aid  you  in  any  way  to  try  to  hold  that  territory  ? — A,  Not 
of  Tate. 

Q.  Formerly? — A.  Formerly.  It  was  a  standnp  fight  between  all  Chicago 
roads,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf,  and  other  Southern  roads. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  That  competition  must  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  farmer 
while  it  was  on? — A.  1  presume  it  was.  It  did  not  benefit  the  road.  I  believe 
the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  You  refrain  from  going  into  that  territory 
for  a  reason  ? — ^A.  Because  we  can  not  compete  with  the  conditions.  Whether 
that  territory  belongs  by  right  to  the  Gulf,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  is  they 
are  holding  it  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  that  grain  shipped  to  Galveston  exported,  or  does 
it  eo  by  water  to  Eastern  ports? — A.  It  is  exported  direct. 

Q.  By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  they  a  better  rate  than  the  roads  run- 
ning to  Chicago  can  make? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  rail  rate  to  that  point  plus  the 
ocean  rate,  is  lower  than  it  can  possibly  be  made  by  Chicago. 

(^.  It  is  the  rate  that  excludes  you  from  that  territory  ? — A.  That  is  the  reason 
entirely.  They  will  make  a  rate  to  the  Gulf  no  higher  than  from  the  same 
stations  to  Chicago.  Then  the^r  are  on  the  seaboard,  and  we  still  have  a  rail  rate 
to  pay  from  here  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  At  what  point  is  the  line  drawn  where  you  can  com- 
pete ? — A.  West  of  Kansas  City  it  is  Gulf  territory,  reily ,  as  far  as  the  wheat 
goes.    Of  course,  more  or  less  com  comes  here.    At  some  seasons  of  the  year 
they  can  not  send  it  through  the  Gulf— in  the  germinating  season. 
(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Too  hot?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Your  business  is  largely  export? — ^A.  Yes. 
Entirely  to  European  points  ? — ^A .  To  the  Unit€Hi  Kingdom  and  the  Continent. 
You  ship  nothing  but  grain;  do  not  deal  in  grain  produQjts? — A.  No,  we 
do  not  deal  in  grain  products. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  exporting  grain  in  large  quantities  at  the 
present  time? — ^A.  Until  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  exports  in  the  last  six  weeks? — A.  They 
overbought  themselves  on  the  fear  of  this  war  in  South  Africa,  and  that  stimu- 
lated the  market. 

Q.  In  Europe  ? — ^A.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent.  They  were 
so  afraid  of  continental  complications,  they  all  stocked  up,  and  now  they  are 
receiving  that  wheat.  Then  again,  the  Argentine  has  been  a  large  shipper  of 
wheat  lately.  And  these  two  factors  together  have  held  them  out  of  the  market 
at  present. 

Q.  These  are  the  two  factors  alone? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  yes.  The  freight 
rates  are  now  no  higher — ^the  ocean  and  rail  rate — than  they  were  at  the  time  we 
were  moving  wheat. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  deal  in  com  also? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Does  any  corngo  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  New  Orleans  ? — A.  I  never  heard 
of  any  going  from  Chicago.  I  have  heard  of  some  wheat,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties.   As  a  general  thing,  com  is  not  moved  out  of  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 

(^.  Is  it  probable  if  you  were  able  to  ship  by  water  across  the  Isthmus  to  the 
Orient  there  would  be  any  ^rain  business  to  the  Orient  ? — ^A.  I  should  not  think 
there  would  be  much  grain;  there  might  be  fiour,  but  I  doubt — I  could  not 
answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  speculation  put  the  price  of  wheat  up  beyond  the 
export  point? — A.  Well,  hardly,  because  wheat  has  been  declining.  Speculation 
probably  does  hold  up  the  market  here.  The  believers  in  high  prices  are,  of 
course,  the  ones  buying  the  options,  and  it  is  the  option  that  is  carrying  the  price. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  speculation  the  market  would  go  down  to  the  level  of  the 
bids  in  Europe,  which  would  be  a  number  of  cents  per  bushel  under  the  market. 
The  speculative  market  is  holding  the  price  where  it  is  now. 

Q.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer  ? — A.  Certainly.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
speculative  market  to  tide  us  over  these  times  of  depression  we  should  have  a 
bankrupt  sale  every  three  months.  Every  time  we  got  an  accumulation  it  would 
be  sold  under  the  hammer  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  would  seem  then  that  speculation  results  In 
bulling  prices?— A.  No.    When  you  get  it  too  high,  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
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v^onld  think  it  too  high  and  sell  it  down.    I  think  that  speculation  brings  us  a 
fairer  average  of  prices.    We  do  not  come  to  as  low  prices  as  we  should  without 
speculation,  nor  as  high  as  if  we  had  no  speculation.    With  no  stocks  and  a  small 
supply  we  should  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  n ,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  G.  SITTDACKEB^ 

Grain  merchant^  Chicago,  III. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  11.35  a.  m.,  November  17,  1899,  Mr.  Joseph  Q.  Sny- 
dacker  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
transportation  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  Joseph  G.  Sny- 
dacker. 

Q.  Business  ? — A.  Grain  merchant. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  an  elevator  or  elevators — the  concern  you  represent? — 
A.  No ;  we  do  not  own  any  elevators. 

Q.  Will  you  tell,  in  your  own  way.  what  information  you  have  with  reference 
to  the  grain  trade  and  the  elevator  business  in  Chicago  V — A.  I  think  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  has  very  correctly  and  accurately  stated  the  situation  and  the  evolution  that 
has  been  gomg  on  in  the  grain  trade  for  the  last  20  years.  I  think  in  this  busi- 
ness, as  in  every  other  business,  there  has  been  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
bringing  of  ^rain  to  the  primary  markets  has  depended  entirely  on  the  price  those 
markets  could  afford  to  pay.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  grain  could  not 
stand  the  additional  commissions  and  charges  that  were  formerly  put  on  it  and 
they  had  to  be  eliminated.  This  enabled  the  various  concerns  that  had  facilities 
in  Chicago  for  handling,  shipping,  and  cleaning  grain  to  go  directly  into  the 
country  and  handle  this  grain  from  the  farmer's  hands  and  eliminate  as  many  of 
the  charges  as  possible. 

Q.  That  has  resulted  in  eliminating,  to  a  great  extent,  has  it  not,  the  commis- 
sion men,  the  so-called  middle  men  of  the  business? — A.  Yes.  There  are  a  few 
old-time  commission  men  still  in  existence,  but  their  business  is  not  anything 
like  what  it  used  to  be.  Our  firm,  or  the  firm  I  used  to  be  connected  with,  was  in 
the  receiving  business  and  averag[ed  100  to  150  cars  a  day.  This  grain  was  con- 
signed to  us  from  all  over  the  United  States,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  even  as  far  east  as  Ohio ;  and  all  that  grain  used  to  pay  us  a  commission  for 
selling  it.  The  countrymen  would  draw  on  us  and  we  would  practically  act  as 
their  bankers,  and  when  we  got  returns  on  the  cars  we  sent  them  a  check  for  the 
proceeds.  That  business  has  been  gradually  declining,  and  instead  of  getting  100 
to  150  cars,  it  came  down  to  5  or  10  at  most,  A  man  would  have  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  in  competition  with  seaboard  and  other 
markets  and  cut  as  many  charges  out  of  the  grain  as  he  could,  or  die  a  lingering 
death,  as  a  majority  of  the  commission  men  are  now  doing. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  change  in  system  had  on  the  price  in  grain  to  the  pro- 
ducer?— A.  I  think  less  the  number  of  men  that  the  gram  has  to  support  in  han- 
dling, the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  producer  and  the  greater  price  he  gets  for  it. 
The  more  people  live  off  a  certain  car  of  grain « the  less  that  grain  will  ultimately 
net  to  the  producer  and  man  who  sells  it. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  change  had  on  the  price  of  grain  to  the  consumer? — 
A.  I  think  it  has  tended  to  cheapen  it  to  him,  too.  An  elevator  concern  will  buy 
it  in  the  country  and  deliver  it  to  any  part  of  Europe  for  probably  about  the 
same  commission  that  the  middlemen  would  have  got  20  years  ago  for  sending  it 
to  Chicago  and  having  it  sold  there,  when  that  would  be  the  first  of  four,  five, 
or  six  charges  that  would  come  out  of  it.  B^teen  years  ago  we  used  to  get  1 
cent  to  1^  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat.  One  cent  a  bushel  was  the  regular  charge 
until  within  a  few  years  ago.  The  live  elevator  concern  will  buy  wheat  or  oats, 
and,  if  they  can  get  1  cent  a  bushel  by  buying  and  selling  direct  to  the  consumer 
on  the  other  side  they  think  thev  have  a  fair  profit.  As  Mr.  Bartlett  stated, 
when  the  grain  reached  Chicago  that  was  only  the  first  link  in  the  chain.  It  was 
brought  here  and  put  in  the  elevator,  then  shipped  to  Baltimore,  New  York, 
Lon£)n,  or  Liverxx>ol.  It  was  handled  by  middlemen  at  two,  three,  or  four  points, 
paying  all  a  profit. 
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Q.  About  what  commission  wonld  they  receive  at  the  different  points  for 
handling  under  the  old  system?— A.  The  commission  nsed  to  be  1  cent  a  bushel 
in  these  cities,  but  the  commission  for  the  last  5  years  has  been  one-half  cent  a 
bushel  all  around.  That  has  been  the  commission  charged  bv  the  higher-grade 
firms.  I  think  some  have  offered  to  handle  oats  and  com  for  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  a  bushel,  and  possibly  wheat  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  say  you  do  not  own  any  elevators.  Do  you 
use  the  public  elevators  ? — A.  No;  we  lease  elevators. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  preferring  to  borrow  money  in  the  form  of  a 
lease  ? — ^A.  Yes.  We  have  arrangements  in  the  country  at  some  of  the  points 
where  there  are  grain  dealers  who  own  their  own  elevators,  and  we  pay  them  a 
certain  salary  a  month,  or  commission  on  the  grain  they  buy,  rather  than  tie  up 
our  money  in  owning  the  elevators  themselves. 

Q.  These  arepubhc  elevators,  are  they? — ^A.  No;  we  own  no  public  elevators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  lease  elevators  in  Chicago?— A.  We  have  one 
in  Chicago. 

Leased?— A.  Yes. 

Do  you  lease  the  entire  capacity  of  that  elevator  ? — ^A.  S'es. 
(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  your  business  mainly  export  or  domestic  ? — ^A. 
Export  and  domestic. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  some  communities  that  the  dif- 
ference between  exx)ort  and  domestic  rates  prevented  the  development  of  their 
domestic  business.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with  regard  to  the  difference 
between  them  ? — A.  No;  we  have  no  particular  complaint  to  make.  I  think  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  prevent  accumulations  in  this  country,  and  when  ffrain  or  grain 
products  can  be  exported  out  of  the  country,  and  the  prices  secured,  and  the  con- 
ditions justify  it,  I  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  have  a  rate  that  will  permit  the 
development  of  this  business.  The  grain  business  depends  on  the  export  situa- 
tion, and  whenever  the  market  here  is  above  an  export  oasis  the  situation  becomes 
clogged. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  the  Eastern  miller  ?— A.  It  may  possibly 
be,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  think  if  conditions  in  this  country  would 
warrant  him  in  paying  a  high  price,  and  he  could  merchandise  his  property,  it  is 
best  for  the  country  at  large  to  move  the  grain  for  exx)ort  when  it  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  your  Eastern  export  point  ? — A.  We  take  some 
for  Montreal,  some  for  New  York,  some  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  to  New  York  from  Chicago  for  exx)ort?— A.  The  rates 
vary;  just  at  the  moment  I  do  not  really  know.  I  do  not  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  export  through  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  terminal  charges  there  at  New  York  are  in  anyway  a  detri- 
ment to  your  business? — A.  For  some  reason  or  other  New  York  has  been  losing 
a  n*eat  deal  of  its  exx)ort  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Where  has  it  been  going?— A.  Newiwrt  News  has  been 
getting  a  good  share;  Baltimore  is  getting  a  good  share;  Montreal  is  securing  a 
large  share.  A  good  many  years  ago  New  York  got  all  this  export  business,  and 
these  other  ports  were  getting  so  small  an  amount  that  it  was  aecided  to  put  in  a 
differential  rate  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and  Newport  News  of  2  or  8  cents 
a  hundred,  and  the  result  has  been  New  York  has  been  getting  left.  The  roads 
discriminate  against  New  York  at  the  moment.  Possibly,  it  may  be,  the  charges, 
too,  are  very  exorbitant,  and  that,  in  connection  with  tne  difference  in  rate,  has 
been  responsible  for  this  loss  of  business. 

Q.  It  Goes  not  matter  to  you  individually  whether  you  ship  through  New  York 
or  some  other  port? — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Is  it  a  detriment  to  Chicago  or  the  central  West  that  the  railroad  officials 
in  the  ring  in  New  York  ediould  maintain  this  heavy  terminal  charge? — A.  As  long 
as  we  get  a  seaboard  outlet  we  do  not  care  where  it  is.  I  think  that  is  a  local 
matter  for  them  to  take  up  and  fight  their  own  battles. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  treating  men  in  your  line  of  business  equally 
as  regards  the  rates,  facilities,  etc.,  or  are  there  discriminations  of  any  kind? — 
A.  Well,  we  buy  grain  on  h^  a  dozen  different  lines  coming  into  Chicago;  we 
buy  grain  on  lines  east  and  west  of  Chicago,  and  I  think  it  is  an  open  field.  I 
think  a  man  that  will  adjust  himself  to  conditions  here  can  do  business. 

Q.  When  you  have  considerable  shipments  to  make,  do  you  inquire  for  the 
rate?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  look  up  the  public  rate,  do  you? — ^A.  We  know  what  the  public 
rate  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  will  get  it  for  less?— A.  No.    At  the  time  the  bulk 
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of  this  grain  is  shipped,  dnring  the  open  season  of  navigation,  the  matter  of  lake- 
and-rail  rates  and  all-water  rates  is  entirely  a  matter  of  trade  and  barter.  The 
cheaper  you  can  get  your  trade  the  better  you  are  fixed  to  do  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  .Tohnson.  )  One  of  the  greatest  export  shippers  of  grain  in  this 
countrr  made  the  statement  not  long  since  that  he  never  bothered  to  look  up  a 
rate;  that  he  always  got  the  rate  quoted  to  him?— A.  We  have  a  man  who  has 
charge  of  our  export  department  who  is  supposed  to  get  a  rate  as  cheap  as  anv 
are  made.  Whether  that  is  the  current  rate  or  not  depends  on  circumstances.  I 
presume.  For  instance,  a  certain  rate  is  made  and  no  grain  is  moving.  A  road 
may  adjust  its  tariffs  to  the  rate  that  thej  propose  to  make  in  order  to  conform 
their  published  tariffs  to  securing  that  hue  of  businsss.  They  will  come  in  and 
contract  a  100  or  a  1,000  cars  of  grain  and  have  that  for  their  tariff. 

Q.  Of  course,  they  can  not  change  their  tariff  upward  without  10  days*  notice, 
or  downward  in  less  than  3  days? — ^A.  No. 

C^.  You  would  not  mean  to  testify  that  when  the  railroad  wants  to  change  its 

tariff  to  offer  a  sx)ecial  rate? A.  I  would  not  want  to  testify  to  that  extent, 

except  that  market  conditions  govern  rates  in  a  general  way  the  same  as  they  do 
everything  else. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  shipments  are  made  on  rates  quoted  to  the 
man  who  has  the  shipment  to  make  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Rates  are  a  matter  of  individual  barter  ? — ^A.  I  should  say  that  freight  rates 
are  something  a  road  has  to  sell,  and  it  has  to  meet  conditions  the  same  as  any 
other  merchant. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  barter  and  purchase  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  make  a 
rate,  for  I  know  they  do  not  for  us,  but  when  they  work  for  the  lake-and-rail 
business  going  through  the  supply  and  demand  of  freight  certainly  fixes  the 
prices  of  that  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  speaking  of  export  rates? — A.  I  am  talking 
about  export  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  1  understand  your  statement  would  apply  to 
botli? — A.  No;  I  am  sx)eaking  of  export  rates  only.  The  grain  we  send  East  is 
entirely  export  grain.  The  grain  that  goes  to  Montreal.  Baltimore,  New  York, 
etc. ,  is  all  exported. 

S.  All  you  ship  East  is  for  export  purposes  ? — ^A.  The  domestic  is  a  small  thing. 
.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  With  reference  to  the  export  trade,  the  railroad, of 
course,  is  governed  by  the  vessel  rates  in  New  York,  which  vary  from  month  to 
month,  so  there  could  be  no  fixed  export  rate  from  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  A  railroad  company  has  no  right  to  carry  grain 
for  A  to  Boston  cheaper  than  for  B,  or  to  New  York.  Is  not  that  true  ? — ^A.  On 
local  business? 

Q.  It  may  be  exported  again? — ^A.  Yes:  you  do  know. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  do? — A.  Anybody  does.  That  would  be  a  very  serious  offense, 
to  aare  to  divert  grain  for  local  or  domestic  consumption  when  it  is  billed  for 
export  and  at  a  lower  rate. 

Q.  You  mean  that  a  man  in  Boston  who  buys  grain A.  Pays  more  money 

for  domestic  consumption  than  export. 

(J.  You  say  from  the  moment  he  purchases  it  in  the  Wesi  it  is  finally  and  cer- 
tainly decided  whether  it  is  domestic  or  export? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  said  it  would  be  a  serious  offense;  against  whom? — 
A.  It  would  be  getting  a  less  rate  than  a  man  is  entitled  to,  and  diverting  it 
under  false  pretenses. 

Q.  An  offense  against  the  statutes  of  some  State? — A.  I  am  no  lawyer;  I  simply 
know  that  if  a  man  gets  a  lower  rate  for  export  than  the  domestic  rate 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  get  your  rates  quoted  to  you  for  export.  Is 
it  satisfactory  to  you  to  have  these  rates  quoted  to  you,  and  to*  have  them  quoted 
to  other  persons,  not  knowing  whether  the  other  man  is  quoted  the  same  rate  as 
you  get?  Is  that  a  satisfactory  system? — A.  It  is  the  same  method  employed,  for 
instance,  about  ocean  tonnage  when  we  charter  a  steamer. 

Q.  There  it  is  unavoidable;  but  in  case  of  rail  rates  is  it  a  satisfactory  thing  to 
have  the  rate  quoted  and  have  to  do  business  on  the  kind  of  rate  you  can  get 
quoted,  instead  of  a  fixed,  stable  rate?— A.  Any  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to 
us  which  permits  us  to  do  business. 

Q.  Is  it  as  satisfactory  as  the  other  system? — A.  I  presume  it  is.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  definitely  about  that. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  the  two  things  mixed  up. 
The  exi)ort  rate  varies  the  tonnage.  Anyone  knows  in  New  York  you  can  make 
any  rate  you  can,  according  to  the  vessel  and  the  amount  of  freight  there.  That 
varies  from  day  to  day.    Now,  I  think  in  regard  to  shipments  locally  to  New  York 
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and  Boston  for  consnmption  there,  that  yon  are  getting  the  export  rate  and  that 
rate  mixed  np. — A.  No;  I  was  very  explicit  about  that;  that  rate  is  posted,  and  a 
man  who  is  posted  knows  what  that  rate  is. 

O.  Shipments  for  domestic  consnmption  are  at  a  published  rate? — ^A.  Yes. 

U.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  not  that  be  as  much  an  offense  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  law — ^to  get  a  rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston  for  export  as  to  get  a 
rate  from  Chicago  to  Eioston  for  domestic  purposes?  That  is  a  published  and 
public  tariff? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  others  are  working  on  that  business;  I  know 
we  do  it  on  the  published  tariff  rate  and  fig^ure  on  it,  and  fix  our  own  prices  and 
base  our  sales  on  those  figures. 

Q.  For  domestic  or  export? — A.  Both  export  and  domestic  sales  on  that  basis. 
When  jrou  said  a  rate  was  quoted  before,  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you 
were  driving  at.  We  maintain  a  basis.  When  we  sell  for  eiroort  we  must  know 
the  basis  we  are  working  on.  So  I  am  satisfied  we  work  on  the  basis  of  the  pub- 
lished tariff  export  rates.  You  can  not  go  to  work  and  figure  on  the  basis  of  a 
rate  quoted,  as  you  intimated,  which  will  vary  from  month  to  month  and  from 
day  to  day.    We  could  not  carry  on  a  business  on  that  basis. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  To  put  the  question  again.  Is  that  rate  you  figure 
on  the  rate  which  is  filed  with  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  rate 
the  railroads  publish  in  some  daily  paper? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  When  you  figure  on  the  rate,  where  do  you  get  the  figures? — ^A.  Our  export 
man  has  a  published  rate  which  he  works  on. 

Q.  Is  that  supplied  to  him  from  time  to  time  bv  the  railroads? — ^A.  Every  time 
there  is  a  change  in  rate  he  gets  due  notice  of  it.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
advance  ffoing  into  effect  December  1  on  rates  to  Galveston,  on  rates  to  the  Gulf. 

Q.  Will  you  testify  }rou  get  no  rate  notifications  except  such  as  have  already 
been  sent  to  be  filed  with  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  Will  you 
ask  the  question  again?  , 

Q.  Will  you  testify  you  get  only  such  rate  quotations  as  are  filed  or  have  been 
sent  for  filmg  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  should  be  i)erf ectly 
willing  to  testify  to  that,  so  far  as  I  know.  Our  export  man  is  supposed  to  govern 
himself  accordingly  and  is  the  man  who  has  that  matter  in  charge. 

Q.  Does  he  not  solicit  freight  rates  direct  from  the  corporation?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  railroads  solicit  your  business? — A.  We  keep  in 
touch  with  the  railroad  situation  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  I  think  the  origmal  (][uestion  aimed  to  bring 
out  whether  you  got  a  rate  on  account  of  your  connections,  and.  being  a  large 
dealer  in  grain,  whether  you  got  a  rate  below  the  published  rate  or  below  your 
competitor? — ^A.  We  do  not.    If  that  is  the  idea,  I  can  tell  you  we  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  pay  the  published  tariff  rate? — ^A.  Yes,  always. 

(^.  (By  Rejiresentative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  railroads  file 
their  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  not  know  whether  the  rate  quoted  to  you  has  been  filed 
or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Your  man,  who  attends  to  your  rate,  would  not? — A.  That  is  his  business. 
You  can  get  a  through  rate  to  Liverpool. 


Q.  Given  by  the  railroad? — A.  Yes. 


^  ^y  Mr.  Kennedy.)  So  much  of  it  as  is  made  to  Boston  is  subject  to  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  regulation. 

9.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  business  men  are 
doing  Dusiness  on  rates  that  are  published,  or  whether  they  are  doing  business  by 
secret  and  sx>ecial  rate  quotations  when  they  have  shipments  to  make.  One  of 
the  biggest  shippers  in  the  United  States  made  the  statement  that  he  never 
bothered  to  look  up  a  rate,  but  always  asked  for  a  rate  to  be  quoted  to  him,  and 
that  is  the  object  of  my  question. — A.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant, 
or  I  could  have  given  you  the  information  you  wanted  at  the  start  as  well  as  at 
the  wind  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Does  your  firm  receive  any  commissions  from  the  rail- 
roads?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you,  as  a  large  shipper,  get  any  lavors  that 
others  do  not  get? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  i)ossible  favors  we  could  get. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  try  to  get  your  business  and  offer  inducements  of  any  kind 
that  they  do  not  offer  men  who  do  not  have  so  much  business? — A.  Recently  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  cars  to  ship  the  stuff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  they  ever  give  you  such  a  favor  as  this — store  your 
grain  at  the  seaboard  and  hold  it  for  40,  60,  or  90  days  free  of  cost,  while  you  were 
awaiting  better  prices? — A.  We  do  not  carry  any  grain  at  the  seaboard.  It  is 
sold  for  exx)ort  and  to  meet  steamers  and  pushed  right  through.    Having  storage 
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facilities  and  eleratoTB  in  the  Weit.  we  time  our  sfaipmenti  so  that  w  oanj  no 
gr^n  at  the  seaboard  at  all. 

Do  jCfVL  ship  through  Peter  Wright  A  Sons,  of  Philadelphia?— A.  No. 
Yon  make  considerable  nse  of  tne  telegraph,  do  yoa?— A.  Tes. 
Do  yon  feel  satisfied  with  the  senice  as  at  present  giyen?— A.  In  the  main, 
yes, 

O.  Yon  qualify  yonr  answer  somewhat.— A.  Sometimes  we  find  the  service  a 
little  slow;  sometimes  we  find  wliere  there  is  no  competition  that  they  are  indmed 
to  make  a  little  higher  charge  than  where  there  is  competition;  but,  taking  the 
entire  service  all  over  the  country 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  private  wire?  Of  course,  you  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
that? — ^A.  We  see  no  objection,  or  we  would  not  have  them. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Lorimeb.)  What  is  the  object  of  a  private  wire?— A. 
We  have  them  in  our  offices  in  the  diif erent  markets  and  different  cities,  and 
lease  the  wires  for  so  much  a  month,  and  are  in  constant  communication  with 
our  representatives  or  branch  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  privilege  is  open  to  anyone  who  can  x»ay  for 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  the  ezx)ort  rate  to  be  lower  than  the  rate  from  here  to  the 
seaboard?  In  other  words,  do  they  ever  make  an  export  rate  at  the  present  time 
less  than  the  rate  to  the  seaboard  point— a  throup^h  export  rate  to  Liverpool? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  through  rate.  I  am  inclined  to  think — ^I  am  not  sure  about 
it,  as  I  do  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  rate  matter,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
do  make  a  lower  rate  for  export  grain  than  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  I  want  to  know  whether  it  has  ever  got  lower  than  the 
rate  to  Boston  or  New  York — the  seaboard? — ^A.  I  should  answer  that  and  say  no, 
without  absolutely  being  able  to  swear  to  it.  I  should  say  it  was  practically 
impossible.  Of  course,  there  is  a  time  at  the  seaboard  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  tonnage— what  is  known  as  distress  room,  and  they  sometimes  carry  grain 
practicallv  as  ballast.  Instead  of  getting  a  fair  rate  for  carrying  it,  rather  than 
go  out  light  they  will  take  it  at  practically  nothing — carry  it  for  oallast. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  from  this  end  to  Europe  that  were  lower  than 
the  rate  to  the  seaboard?—- A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  17,  1899, 

TE8TIM0VY  OF  MB.  GEORGE  K  WEBSTER, 

Prendent  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company, 

The  subcommisslon  on  transportation  met  at  2  p.  m. ;  Chairman  Lorimer  pre- 
siding. 
Mr.  Georqe  H.  Webster,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — ^A. 
George  H.  Webster,  205  Lasalle  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  Your  business,  please  ? — A,  I  am  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company 
at  "present. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  complaint  about  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago 
by  the  commission  men,  and  the  commission  would  like  to  have  you  in  your  own 
way  go  on  and  state  what  the  actual  conditions  are  with  reference  to  that  busi- 
ness.—A.  I  will  say  to  that,  that  I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity,  and  have 
prepared  and  had  prepared  a  paper  which  I  think  will  cover  the  whole  matter 
very  comprehensively  and  clearly;  and  with  your  permission  I  should  like  to 
read  it.     (Witness  reads  paper. J 

I  appear  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  jjour  secretary,  asking  me  for  an 
^Kjcount  of  the  manner  in  which  the  grain  business  of  Chicago  is  conducted  and 
of  the  methods  observed  in  transi)orting  grain  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  lake  and  land  carriers. 

I  am  the  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  a  corxK)ration  operating 
several  large  elevators  in  Chicago.  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Armour  &  Co. , 
a  firm  doing  business  in  Chicago  as  packers  of  meat  and  provisions  and  dealers  in 
grain,  from  1881  to  1894,  and  from  1865  to  1881  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Annour,  Plankinton  &  Co.,  grain  and  provision  merchants  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

In  order  that  yonr  committee  may  at  the  outset  be  fully  informed  as  to  the 
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srain  handling  and  storing  facilities  of  Chicago,  I  have  had  prepared  and  submit 
below  a  list  of  all  the  grain  elevators  in  Chicago,  large  and  small,  public  and  pri- 
vate, giving,  so  far  as  possible,  the  location  and  capacity  of  each  and  the  names 
of  the  proprietors: 

BEQULAB  PUBLIC  WABEHOUSES. 


WarehonBee. 


Armour  A  B  and 

B  annex. 
Armonr  F 


Alton  and  B 

Central  B  and  an- 
nex. 
Wabash 


Bock  Island  A.... 
South  Chicago  C 

and  annex. 
City 


Union 

Nebraska  City  .. 

National 


St.  Louis... 
Calumet  B. 


Peavey B 


Total 

In  addition  there 
are  two  public 
warehouses, 
which  are  not 
regular  in  the 
sense  of  haying 
qualified  under 
the  rules  of  the 
Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  on  the 
subject,  viz: 
Indiana 


Iowa 


Total  capac- 
ity. 


Ox>erated  by- 


Armour  Elevator  Co. 
do 


G.A.Seayerns 

Central  Elevator  Co 

Chicago  Elevator  Co 


C.  Counselman  &  Co 

South  Chicago  Elevator 

Co. 
Chicago  Bwy.  Terminal 

Elevator  Co. 

do 

Nebraska  City  Packing 

Co. 
National    Elevator    and 

Dock  Co. 

Keith  &  Co 

Bartlett,  Frazier  &  Co  ... . 


Chicago  Elevator  Co 


Chicago  Bwy.  Terminal 
Elevator  Co. 


Location. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

Bwy.  and  North  Branch. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and 

river. 

Chicago  and  Alton  and  river 

Illinois  Central  Bwy.  and  river 


Wabash  Bwy.  and  South  Branch 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and    Pacific 

Bwy.  and  river. 
Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

Calumet  Biver. 
Chicago  and  North   Western  and 

river. 

Chicago  and  Alton  and  river 

do. 


Chicago  and  Alton  and  river 
.do 


South   Chicago,   Elgin,   Joliet  and 
Eastern  and:  Belt  Rwy. 


South  Chicago  Belt  and  lOBd 


I 


Chicago  and   Eastern   Illinois,  Wa 

bash,  and  river. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  river. 


Storage 
cajwcity. 


4.000,000 

1,000,000 

1,800,000 
1,600,000 

1,5000,00 
1,0000,00 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 
2,600,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 
1,200,000 

2,000,000 


25,000,000 


1,500,000 
1,500,000 


28,000,000 


PBIVATE  WABEHOC8ES  OF  CHICAGO  AND  CAPACITY  OF  SAME. 


Armour  C 
Armour  D 
Armour  E 

Adams 

Atlantic  .. 
Badonoch . 


Belt.... 
Byrnes. 


Calumet  A 

Calumet  B . 
Calumet  C . 
Calumet  A. 


Calumet  B . 
Calumet  C 
Central  A.. 


Armour  &  Co 

do 

do 

C.E.Adams 

Lazier  &  Hooper 
J.J.Badenoch ... 


Bosenbaum  Bros . . 
W.J.Bymes&Co. 


Bartlett,  Frazier  &  Co  .. 


do 
.do'. 


Calumet  Grain  and  Ele- 
vator Co. 


.do 
do 


655a 


Carrington,  Hannah  &  Co. 

-26 


Chicago,   Burlizigton    and    Quincy, 

Brown  and  22a  streets. 
Chicago,   Burlinffton    and    Quincy, 

Morgan  and  22a  streets. 
Chicago,   Burlington    and    Quincy, 

16th  and  Chicago  Biver. 
Chicago  Junction  Bwy.,  Union  ave- 
nue and  40th  street. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 

Weed  street. 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  and  Madison  street. 

Belt  Yards  and  87th  street 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

31st  St. 
South  Chicago,   Elgin,  Joliet    and 

I^astem  and  Belt. 

do 

do 

South  Chlcafro,  Elgin,    Joliet   and 

Eastern,  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 

and  Chicago  Bwy. 
South  Chicago,  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

and  Terminal  Bwy. 
South  Chicago,   Chicago,   Bock   Is- 
land and  Pacific  and  Belt. 
Illinois  Central  and  South  Water 

street. 


1,000,000 

1,600,000 

800,000 

20,000 

150,000 

160,000 

1,360,000 
40,000 

1,200,000 


1,600,000 
175,000 


175,000 
150,000 
800,000 
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PRIVATE  WAREHOUSES  OF  CHICAGO  AND  CAPACITY  OP  SAME-Continued. 


Warehouses. 


Chicago  Dock  Co 
Colombia 


Cragln 


Cleveland . 
Dfuiville  .. 


Englewood 
Pitchburg  . 


Fox  &  Bowerman . 
Fanner,  Harris  & 

Co. 
Oalena 


Grand  Crossing 
Grand  Trunk... 
Hall 


Harvey . . 
Hawkeye 


Interstate 

Imperial 

Lake      Shore 

Transxx>rtation 

Co. 

Leet&  Fritz 

Livingston 


Operated  by— 


McBeynolds  A 
McReynolds  B. 

Mabbatt 

Matteson 

Merritt&Co.. 
Metzger 


Michigan  Central 

A, 
Michigan  Central 

B. 
Minnesota 


Morgan 

Mueller 

Nebraska  City  D . . 

Nickel  Plate 

Owen  &  Austin. . 

Peavey  A  

Pennsylvania 

Transfer. 
Requa...* 


qu 
ck 


Rock  Island  B. 


SantaFeA 

St.  Paul  and  Ful- 
ton annex. 

Sibley 

South  Chicago  D . . 

Star  and  Crescent 

Truit 

Wabash  Transfer. 
Walther 


A.  Dickinson  Co 
Armour  &  Co. . . 


Chicago     and      0*N  e  i  1 1 

Grain  Co. 
American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 
Carrington,  Hannah  &  Co. 

C.  Counselman  &  Co 


Williams  Grajn  Co. .. 

Pox  &  Bowerman 

Farmer,  Harris  &  Co. 


Chicago  Terminal   Bwy. 

Elevator  Co. 
F.G.Eh 


ly 

Richardson  &  Co 

American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 

Middle  Division  Elevator 

Co. 
Stuhr  Grain  Co 


Location. 


Eckhart  &Swan 

Interstate  Elevator  Co  ... 

American  C«real  Co 

Churchill*  Co 


WetheriU 

Wright  and  Law- 
ther. 

Total 


Livingston  &  Co 


McReirnolds*  Co 

do 

G.A.  Seaverns 

C.L.Dougherty 

W.H.Morritt&Co 

American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 


T.  A.  Mealiff 
do 


Armour  &  Co 

Richardson  &  Co. 
H.Mueller  &  Co.. 


Nebraska  City  Elevator 
Co. 

HG.Chase 

W.R.Owen 


Peavey  Grain  Co. 
Requa  Bros 


do 


C.  Counselman  Sc  Co. 


Richardson  Ss  Co 

Not  now  being  operated . . 

Sibley  Elevator  Co 

C.  Counselman  &  Co 


Star  and  Crescent  Milling 
Co. 

R.H.  Truit 

R.  E.  Pratt  &  Co 

Walther  &  Co 


American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 


Chicago  and  Alton  and  Taylor  street. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and 

Robey  street. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 

Nonh  avenue. 

South  Chicago 

Chicago    and    Alton    and   Ashland 

avenue. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

83d  street. 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 

and  a9th  street. 

Belt  Line  and  9ith  street 

Hayford 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  Rush 

street. 
Illinois  Central  Rwy.  and  77th  street. 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk,  Elsdon . .. 
Grade  Croesix^,  Illinois  Central  and 

76th  street. 
Harvey ,  Grand  Trunk  Rwy 


West  Hammond  and  Chicago  Junc- 
tion Rwy. 

Carroll  and  Ada  streets 

Erie  Rwy.  and  50th  street 

St.  Charles  Air  Line  and  Dearborn. . . 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
and  66th  street. 

Oakdale  and  Belt 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

31  st  street 
South  Chicago  Belt  and  106th  street.. 

Wisconsin  Central  and  Wood 

Chicago  and  Alton  and  Wood 

Matteson,  Michigan  Central  Rwy 

Belt  Rwy.and  wth  street 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  and  18th  street. 
Kensington  and   Michigan   Central 

Rwy. 
do 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 

Weed  street. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and 

Leavitt  street. 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 

and  66th  street. 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  28d  street 

Nickel  Plate  and  Stony  Island 

Pittsbur£[,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  and  12th  street. 
South  ChicajBTO  Belt  and  108d  street... 
Pennsylvania  Railway  and  57th  street 

Wabash  and  44th  street 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

19th  street. 

Santa  Fe  and  Wood  street 

Chicago,  Milwaukee    and  St.  I^ul 

and  river. 

Western  Indiana  and  81st  street 

South  Chicago,  Chicago,  Rock  Island 

and  Pacific  and  Belt. 
Cliicago,  Milwaukee  and   St.  Paul 

and  Randolph  street. 

Western  Indiana  and  83d  street 

Wabash  Rwy.  and  Rockwell  street. . . 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

Wentworth  street. 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  Quarry  street. 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  Polk  street. 


Storage 
capacity. 


1,000,000 
600,000 

70,000 

400,000 
400,000 

200.000 

60,000 

125,000 
80,000 

700,000 

100,000 
100,000 
800,000 

50,000 

700,000 

760,000 
100,000 
260,000 
125,000 


250,000 
25,000 

1,500,000 

1,260,000 

1,800,000 

40,000 

660,000 

250,000 


40,000 

1,200,000 

100,000 

800,000 

35,000 

50,000 
80,000 

750,000 
175,000 

120,000 
750,000 

1,500,000 
1,800,000 

285,000 
1,000,000 

flO,00D 

00,000 

150,000 

85,000 

100,000 
200,000 

28,645,000 
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Under  the  conBtitTitioii  of  niinoiB,  adopted  in  1870,  by  Article  XIII  it  is  declared 
that  all  elevators  or  warehooBea  where  grain  or  other  property  is  etored  for  a 
compeneatioii,  whether  tbe  propertystoTed  be  kept  separate  or  not,  are  to  be  pub- 
lic warehonsea,  and  it  also  provides  for  certain  limitations  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  biiEiiiesB  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  to  pass 
neoeesarylawa  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  article  of  the  Stat«  constitu- 
tion. In  obedience  to  the  obligation  thus  imposed  upon  it,  the  legislature  of  Uli- 
nois  passed  an  act  to  regulate  pnblic  warehouses,  and  the  warehousing  and 
inspection  of  grain,  and  to  give  effect  to  Article  XIII  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  which  act  became  operative  on  July  1, 1871.  Under  this  law  it  was  pro- 
vided that  pnblic  warehouses  of  Class  A  should  embrace  all  warehouses,  elevators, 
and  granaries  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk,  in  which  grain  of  different  own- 
ers 18  mixed  together,  or  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
identity  of  different  lots  or  parcels  can  not  be  accurately  preserved — such  ware- 
houses, elevators,  or  granaries  being  located  in  cities  having  not  less  than  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  State  haa  safe^^uarded  the  interests  of  the  public  doing  busi- 
nesB  with  these  regulated  warehouses  by  a  very  careful  system  of  rules  and  re- 
qnir«mentB  which  are  to  be  observed  under  severe  penalties  for  violation.  It 
requires  that  licenses  shall  be  obtained  by  apphcation  to,  and  bo  issued  b^,  the 
circuit  court  of  the  county,  permitting  the  applicant  to  carry  on  a  i>nbhc  ele- 
vator business  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  license  is  revocable  in  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  in  such  court  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  showing  and 
proving  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  warehouseman  is  required  to  give  bonds  to 
the  State  for  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  any  person  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  such  a  public  warehouseman  without  complyingwith  the  law  is  made 
liable  to  a  continuing  fine  of  from  tlOD  to  $500  per  day.  The  law  has  amply  pro- 
vided for  a  svstem  of  inspectioa  of  grain,  and  all  grain  taken  into  sucn  ware- 
houses must  be  inspected  Defore  its  reception.  The  law  also  provides  a  system 
of  registration  of  certificates  issued  for  grain  received  into  such  warehouses,  and 

E laces  the  dnty  of  executing  the  inspection  and  registration  requirement  of  the 
kw  under  the  control  of  the  Stat«  board  of  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 


in  order  that  the  standing  of  Chicago  as  a  grain  market  from  year  to  year  may 
appear,  I  append  the  receipts  of  wheat  and  other  grains  here  from  the  year  1880 
to  the  present  time,  compared  with  the  total  production  of  grain  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  years: 
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The  extension  of  the  improved-farm  acreage  in  the  great  grain  belt  of  the 
Northwestern  and  Western  States  has  of  necessity  brought  about  changes  in  the 
marketing  of  grain,  just  as  the  cost  of  labor,  the  supply  and  cheapness  of  i 


many  of  the  seaboard  manufacturers  to  move  this  way  in  order  tiiat  they  may  be 
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nearer  to  the  base  of  supplies  and  the  seat  of  growing  demand.  Before  more 
fully  considering  the  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the  grain  market  of  Chicago, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  look  into  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  ^ain  or  elevator 
storage  business  and  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  marketing  of  grain  pre- 
vious to  and  since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system,  as  showmg  your  com- 
mission the  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  grain  business  in  the  past  50 
years.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  the  living  when  the  nrst  grain  was  sold  in 
Chicago.  The  first  annual  receipts  of  grain  recorded  as  brought  into  Chicago 
were  in  1888,  when  78  bushels  of  wheat  were  received.  Wheat  and  other  gram 
in  those  days,  and  for  a  great  many  years  after,  was  brought  to  the  city  ^a  wagons 
by  the  farmers  themselves  and  sold  to  the  millers  or  grain  buyers.  The  grain 
was  usually  marketed  in  bags  or  other  receptacles  convenient  for  manual  recep- 
tion and  disti-ibution.  In  the  transferring  of  grain  at  the  shipping  pnoints  from 
the  wagons,  mills,  cars,  canal  boats,  or  vessels  in  which  it  was  received,  to  the 
cars,  canal  boats,  or  ships  which  should  bear  it  to  its  final  destination,  the  slow, 
wasteful,  and  expensive  system  of  the  carriage  of  grain  upon  the  backs  of  ln«wny 
laborers  was  in  voape. 

To  ^ain  time  in  tne  handling  of  grain  and  to  reduce  the  expense  by  substituting 
machinery  for  manual  labor  and  by  handling  grain  in  bulk  was  a  problem  solved 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Dart,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  first  conceived  the  idea  that  this  work 
could  be  as  well  done  by  machinery,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1843,  he  built 
an  elevator  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buff^ilo  River,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  into  which 
canal  boats  passed  and  were  loaded  and  unloaded  bv  machinery.  It  was  a  small 
concern  compared  with  the  mammoth  structures  of  to-day,  having  a  cax>acity  of 
only  55,000  bushels  and  capable  of  handling  15,000  bushels  in  a  day,  but  it  was 
the  origin  and  forerunner  of  the  vast  machinery  of  to-day  which  deposits  the 
cereal  production  of  the  country  in  these  huge  storage  bins,  to  be  stored  until 
sold,  and  by  which  the  greatest  agricultural  production  of  the  world  is  handled 
so  economically,  so  expeditiously,  and  so  correctly. 

Horsepower  was  the  motor  power  in  these  pnmitive  warehouses  until  about 
1849,  when  steam  was  substituted,  and  this  former  avenue  of  employment  to  the 
laborer  at  grain-transferring  points  was  forever  closed,  as  machinery  has  in  other 
industries  and  instances  displaced  labor  in  the  economy  of  time  and  expenae.  This 
change  in  the  handling,  collecting,  storing,  and  shipping  of  grain  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  breaking  to  plow  of  the  earlier  of  tne  great  grain-growing  States 
of  the  West  and  Northwest;  and  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee, 
which  were  the  business  centers  of  this  vast  territory,  soon  became  the  primary 
grain  markets  of  the  country,  both  because  they  were  the  business  centers  and 
because  of  their  being  close  to  inland  water  routes  to  the  seaboard.  It  has  been 
the  unchangeable  rule,  where  it  was  possible,  that  the  grain  crop  of  the  grain  belt 
should  seek  the  nearest  and  therefore  the  cheapest  route  to  market  from  the  near- 
est inland  lake  or  other  water  point.  Aided  by  their  sux)erior  advantages  in  this 
respect,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  became  the  natural  eastern  terminals  of  the  first 
railroads  into  this  territory,  and  as  naturally  became  the  primary  grain  markets. 

In  1849,  or  about  that  time,  Mr.  Hiram  Wheeler  built  an  elevator  in  Chicago 
for  grain  storage,  near  the  Chicago  River  and  Franklin  street.  The  grain  at  that 
time  was  brought  to  Chicago  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  by  cars,  and  in 
teams,  and  approximated  1,000,000  bushels  for  the  year.  In  1858,  the  first  year 
for  which  the  receipts  are  given  in  the  board  of  trade  reports,  the  receipts  of  grain 
at  Chicago  were:  Wheat,  1,687,465  bushels;  com,  2,869,339  bushels;  oats,  1,875,770 
bushels;  rye  and  barley,  278,549  bushels,  or  more  than  6,500,000  bushels  of  ^rain 
in  round  numbers.  At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  fire  6  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,475,000  bushels,  were  destroyed.  In  1872  the  new  city  began  its  grain  Dusiness 
with  11  elevators,  having  a  storage  capacity  of  8,900,000  bushels,  and  during  the 
year  its  receipts  of  grain  were  84,511 ,000  bushels.  To-day,  all  told,  large  and  small, 
public  and  private,  there  are  81  elevators  in  Chicago,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
57,000,000  bushels. 

To  build  elevators  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  but  to  conduct  them  profit- 
ably in  competition  with  neighbors,  and  to  keep  them  filled  with  grain  under 
existing  conoitions,  involves  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  True,  the  Western 
States  have  increased  their  grain  production  until  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Lidiana,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas,  and  Wiscon- 
sin produce  55  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop,  62  per  cent  of  the  com  crop,  and  67  per 
cent  of  the  oats  crop  of  this  country;  and  if  conditions  of  marketing  had  remained 
unchanged,  Chicago,  ever  progressive  and  always  prepared,  would  easily  have 
commanded  and  handled  a  large  part  of  this  2,000,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 
Changes  have  quite  naturally  occurred,  however,  and  the  growth  of  railroads,  of 
cities,  lake  ports,  banks,  local  mills  and  elevators,  and  other  facilities  which  tend 
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to  disturb  and  shift  the  ordinary  paths  of  commerce  have  diverted  much  of  the 
srain  trade  from  Chicago  to  other  places  more  advantageonsly  sitnated  as  to  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

The  four  wheat-producing  States  of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  the  two  Dakotas 
produce  85  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Union.  In  1870  they  were  traversed 
by  3,658  miles  of  railroad;  in  1896  their  railroad  mileage  had  increased  to  20,357 
miles.  From  this  increase  in  transx)ortation  facilities  inevitably  followed  the 
ux>-building  of  the  small  hamlet  and  produce-trading  village,  the  local  bank  and 
the  local  mill  and  elevator  man.  Many  of  the  numerous  commercial  communi- 
ties of  the  Northwest  seem  to  have  been  bom  in  a  ni^ht.  Minneapolis,  using 
more  wheat  in  its  mammoth  flour  mills  in  a  year  than  is  received  for  the  same 
period  in  Chicago,  has  wrested  the  laurel  from  this  city,  and  is  to-djajr  the  greatest 
primary  wheat  market  in  the  world.  It  contains  37  elevators,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  28,000,000  bushels,  and  annually  receives  almost  100,000,000  bush^ 
of  wheat.    Last  vear  its  receipts  of  grain  were  120,000,000  bushels. 

The  city  of  Duluth,  which  had  a  population  of  75  inhabitants  in  1860,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  1869,  and  has  survived  to  make  jest  of  the  sarcasm  of 
Proctor  Knott.  From  its  humble  place  in  1860  it  reached  a  population  of  32,725 
in  1890,  and  became  second  to  Minneapolis  as  a  wheat  market.  It  is  the  Lake 
Superior  terminus  of  many  railroads  and  the  head  of  lake  navigation.  It  con- 
tams,  with  its  sister  city,  Superior,  elevator  capacity  for  25,000,000  bushels  of 

grain,  and  handled  last  year  99,182,318  bushels,  of  whichever  one-half  was  wheat, 
very  water  route  outlet  to  the  seaboard  draws  this  grain  trade  away  firom  the 
direction  of  Chicago,  and  a  keen  competition  has  developed  between  Chicago 
grain  merchants  and  these  outlets. 

The  annual  wheat  receipts  at  Kansas  City  almost  equal  those  of  Chicago,  and 
aggregate  about  24,000,000  bushels.  St.  Louis  receives  annually  of  wheat  about 
11,500,000  bushels.  Peoria,  Toledo,  and  other  iidand  points  have  become  largelv 
grain  trade  channels  and  handle  very  large  quantities,  and  lake  cities,  like  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  Gladstone,  and  Manitowoc,  actively  compete  for  this  trade. 
The  ^prsin  trade  has  thus  gone  into  widely  sex)aratea  channels,  each  channel 
growing  in  volume  from  year  to  year,  and  Chicago,  to  which  a  few  years  ago 
this  stream  of  grain  flowed  by  nature  and  from  necessity  and  without  effort  on 
its  part,  is  now  compelled  to  invade  the  field  of  production  and  actively  struggle 
for  control.  It  can  ask  no  favors  and  can  only  control  trade  when  it  meets  the 
competition.  The  ^ain  no  longer  seeks  a  market  at  Chicago;  that  market  must 
seek  the  grain.  It  is  a  natural  trade  condition,  and  is  a  condition  that  exists  in 
almost  every  line  of  trade.  Competition,  and  the  natural  desire  of  both  producer 
and  consumer  to  come  closer  together,  to  eliminate  the  middleman,  and  all 
unnecessary  intermediate  expense,  have  resulted  in  disx)ensing  largely  with  com- 
mission men,  brokers,  and  traveling  solicitors. 

The  early  business  of  Armour  &  Co.  was  that  of  country  commission  merchants, 
receiving  and  making  advances  ui>on  shipments  for  sale  on  commission  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  provisions,  hides,  high  wines,  tallow,  and  produce  generally. 
They  have  been  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain  for  85  years,  but  they  have  always  been 
both  aggressive  and  progressive,  and  have  from  time  to  time  branched  out  into 
other  Tines  as  opportunities  were  presented  and  the  progress  of  the  times 
demanded.  If  this  were  not  true  of  this  firm  and  other  Chicago  packers,  we 
should  to-day  be  without  our  prestige  as  a  packing  center,  and  should  probably 
be  now  competing  with  small  places  for  hogs  dressed  upon  the  farm  and  sold 
from  farmers'  wagons,  as  we  did  30  years  ago,  when  the  value  of  offal  of 
slaughtered  animals  was  lost  to  the  producer  who  slaughtered  and  dressed  his 
hogs  for  sale  to  the  packer. 

Among  the  general  evolutions  in  business  that  the  past  15  or  20  years  have 
developed,  the  changes  in  the  grain  trade  that  have  been  described  are  no  exce^ 
tion  to  the  rule  in  other  branches  of  trade.  The  methods  of  the  provision  busi- 
ness, and  especially  the  export  branch  of  it,  present  a  very  forcible  example. 
Formerly,  if  a  Hamburg  merchant,  for  instance,  desired  to  purchase  500  boxes  of 
bacon  he  would  cable  his  commission  house  in  New  York  for  a  quotation;  this 
agent  in  turn  would  request  a  quotation  from  another  house  representing  Armour 
&  Co.,  or  some  other  packer  in  the  West.  This  quotation  would  be  solicited  and 
obtained  by  telegraph,  furnished  the  commission  agent,  and  thence  cabled  to 
Hamburg.  If  a  sale  resulted,  the  deliveries  were  made  in  the  same  roundabout 
and  expensive  way,  meaning  two  commissions  in  New  York  alone  between  the 
packer  and  the  foreign  merchant.  Now,  the  Hamburg  merchant  cables  to  the 
packer  direct,  eliminates  New  York  in  the  transaction,  and  the  products  are 
shipped  to  Hamburg  from  Chicago  on  through  bills  of  lading,  doing  away  with 
aU  intermediate  expense.    Just  such  facilities  as  these  have  been  the  prominent 
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factors  in  both  the  grain  and  provision  trades,  enlarging  their  scope  and  mag- 
nitude by  developing  and  opening  the  markets  of  the  world.  Self-interest  actu- 
ates ever^  man  in  conducting  his  business  at  the  very  least  x)06sible  expense,  con- 
sistent with  safe  business  methods,  whether  it  be  in  the  elimination  of  expensive 
intermediaries,  unnecessary  labor  or  expense,  or  by  any  improved  method,  machin- 
ery, or  means,  and  this  indeed  is  the  basis  of  commercial  progress  and  success.  It 
necessarily  and  frequently  changes  the  course  of  trade  to  the  injury  of  some  and 
to  the  benefit  of  others,  a  condition  that  apparently  will  always  exist. 

So,  too,  the  evolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  grain  trade  at  Chicago,  and 
doubtless  also  in  other  cities,  has,  no  doubt,  necessarily  ox)erated  to  interfere  with 
the  business  methods  of  many  persons.  A  time  was  when  nearly  every  bushel  of 
grain  passed  from  the  producer  to  the  purchaser  by  the  way  of  a  commission 
merchant.  Necessarily,  a  reduction  in  tne  volume  of  grain  consigned  to  a  com- 
mission merchant  reduces  his  business.  As  the  producers  began  to  sell  to  local 
merchants  direct,  this  reduction  began.  As  this  business  grew  the  reduction 
increased;  and  it  increased  still  more  when  it  began  to  become  general  for  the 
producer  or  local  owner  to  make  his  own  sales  and  disx)en8e  with  the  services  of 
a  middleman  altogether.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  many  commission  mer- 
chants should  find  their  eammgs  diminished.  Some  of  tiiem  have  found  it  wise 
or  even  necessary  to  engage  in  some  other  business.  The  majority  of  those  affected 
are  sensible  enough  to  appreciate  that  their  plight  is  the  result  of  commercial  con- 
ditions, precisely  as  many  of  their  fellow-citizens  have  undergone  a  similar  expe- 
rience in  other  lines  of  business.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  some  of  them 
have  become  irritated  and  been  moved  to  complain  bitterly  that  they  should  have 
been  made  to  suffer.  A  very  few,  especially  in  Chicago,  have  conceived  that  the 
blame  lies  on  certain  grain  dealers,  and  as  a  result  they  have  for  years  waged  a 
war,  before  legislatures,  in  the  courts,  on  the  board  of  trade,  in  the  press,  on  the 
street  comer,  and  whenever  one  could  be  found  to  listen,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  against  those  who  formerly  bought  from  them  as  commission  merchants, 
but  who  find  it  necessary  now  to  buy  from  the  owner  direct.  If  the  present  meth- 
ods of  the  Chicago  grain  merchant  are  to  be  criticised,  why  not  also  denounce 
the  farmer  for  no  longer  consigning  his  grain  to  the  commission  merchant?  Why 
not  the  local  grain  dealer  who  purchases  from  the  producer  and  resells  to  the 
wholesale  merchant  without  the  intervention  of  a  middleman?  These  are  quite 
as  guilty  as  the  Chicago  grain  merchant  in  bringing  about  the  business  disapi>oint- 
ment  which  is  complained  of.  Shall  the  farmer  be  compelled  by  law  to  ship  to  a 
commission  merchant?  Shall  it  be  made  a  crime  to  buy  from  the  farmer  direct, 
or  for  the  local  dealer  to  make  his  own  sale?  Or  for  the  wholesale  merchant  to 
buy  from  the  owner  in  person?  In  what  respect  does  the  grain  trade  differ  from 
any  other  in  which  such  personal  negotiations  are  now  the  general  rule? 

The  fact  that  the  leading  grain  merchants  of  Chicago  are  also  the  proprietors 
of  or  interested  in  elevators  is  not  due  to  a  purpose  on  their  part  to  oppose  com- 
mission merchants,  much  less  to  a  desire  to  control  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  pro- 
ducers. The  situation  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  trade  conditions.  The  ele- 
vators were  built  to  accommodate  the  great  quantities  of  grain  which  formerly 
sought  Chicago  as  the  natural  and  necessary  market.  The  situation  in  former 
years  was  thus  graphically  described  in  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.,  p.  130:  **  The 
great  producing  region  of  the  West  and  Northwest  sends  its  grain  by  water  and 
rail  to  Chicago,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  is  shipped  by  vessel  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  seaboard  by  the  Great  Lakes,  and  some  of  it  is  forwarded  by  railway 
to  the  Eastern  ports.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Vessels,  to  some  extent,  are  loaded  in  the  Chic^o 
harbor,  and  sailed  through  the  St.  Lawrence  directly  to  Europe.  ♦  ♦  *  The 
quantity  (of  grain)  received  in  Chicago  has  made  it  the  greatest  grain  market  in 
tne  world.  This  business  has  created  a  demand  for  means  by  which  the  immense 
quantity  of  grain  can  be  handled  or  stored,  and  these  have  been  found  in  grain 
warehouses,  which  are  commonly  called  elevators,  because  the  grain  is  elevated 
from  the  boat  or  car,  by  machinery  operated  by  steam,  into  the  Dins  prepared  for 
its  reception,  and  elevated  from  the  bins  by  a  like  process  into  the  vessel  or  car 
which  IS  to  carry  it  on.  *  *  *  In  this  way  the  largest  traffic  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  north  and  west  of  Chicago,  and  the  citizens  of  the  country 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Washington  is  in  grain  which  passes  through 
tne  elevators  of  Chicago.  In  this  way  the  trade  in  grain  is  earned  on  by  the 
inhabitants  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  great  States  of  the  West,  with  four  or  five  of 
the  States  lying  on  the  seashore,  and  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce in  these  States." 

As  already  indicated,  in  time  Chicago  ceased  to  be  a  tollgate  for  this  grain. 
The  milling  industry  at  Minneapolis,  the  development  of  markets  or  extensive 
elevator  systems,  or  both,  at  Duluth,  Fort  William,  on  Georgian  Bay,  at  Milwau- 
kee, Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Mississippi  River  points,  and  at  other  cities. 
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all  combined  to  intrench  niwn  Chics^o's  former  enviable  position.  The  resulting 
competition  necessarily  had  the  effect  to  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  of  grain 
which  naturally  sought  Chicago  for  a  market.  This  reduction  demonstrated  that 
much  of  the  elevator  space  at  Chicago  would  necessarily  lie  idle  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year.  The  interest  on  the  investment  would  remain  the  same,  the 
depreciation  in  the  structures  would  continue,  and  the  exx)enses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  would  be  but  slightly  less,  whether  the  elevators  were  full  or  largely 
empty.  It  was  but  ordinary  business  prudence  for  the  elevator  proprietors  to 
utilize  their  storage  capacity.  This  could  onlv  be  done  by  bringing  grain  to 
Chicago  for  storage.  As  the  producers  and  other  local  owners  were  being  in- 
duced oy  the  efforts  and  advantages  of  competing  cities  to  ship  largely  to  them, 
the  Chicago  elevator  proprietors  had  no  alternative  except  to  buy  and  thus  to 
direct  the  point  of  its  storage.    They  were  enabled  to  do  tnis  in  face  of  the  com- 

Setition  which  confronted  them — a  competition  which  was  fatal,  to  a  very  large 
egree,  to  a  commission  merchant  or  a  dealer  located  in  Chicago,  who  was  not 
similarly  equipped  in  these  resx>ects : 

1.  As  to  private  elevators,  the  proprietors  were  enabled  to  clean  and  otherwise 
improve  the  quality,  and  thereby  the  value  of  the  grain  which  they  had  bought. 

2.  As  to  public  elevators,  the  proprietors  were  enabled  to  include  the  storage 
charges  (so  far  as  they  were  above  the  actual  expenses  of  operation)  in  the  cost 
to  them  of  the  grain. 

8.  As  to  both  classes  of  elevators,  they  were  enabled  to  utilize  the  space  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  idle. 

4.  And  as  to  both,  the  situation  is  but  another  illustration  that  a  person  con- 
cerned in  a  business  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  himself  supply  the  needed  appli- 
ances, or,  owning  the  appliances,  to  use  them  for  products  of  which  he  is  the 
owner.  In  the  one  case  he  seeks  to  avoid  paying  someone  else  a  profit  for  using 
his  appliances,  and  in  the  other  he  seeks  to  earn  the  profit  which  another  would 
otherwise  realize  from  such  use. 

This  principle  is  not  peculiar  to  the  grain  trade  of  Chicago.  Illustrations  are 
found  in  every  branch  of  industry.  The  farmer  supplies  his  own  granaries, 
instead  of  storing  in  the  local  elevators;  he  provides  his  own  scales,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  uses  his  own  means  of  transportation.  When  it  is  at  all  possible,  rail- 
road companies  and  many  large  manufacturers  mine  their  own  coal  and  buy 
their  supplies  at  a  i)oint  nearest  their  own  means  of  hauling  them.  Those  who 
nfeed  ice  in  their  business  endeavor  to  maintain  their  own  ice  houses  and  refriger- 
ating machines.  Large  plants  install  their  own  lighting  apparatus,  and  so  on 
without  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  producer  of  an  agricultural  product  or  of 
raw  material  will,  if  possible,  transform  it  into  a  manufactured  product.  The 
farmer  will  make  cider  or  distill  his  grain,  if  he  can  do  so.  The  miner  prefers  to 
use  his  own  smelter.  The  owner  of  timber  lands  prefers  to  sell  in  the  shape  of 
lumber.  The  oil  producer  will  bend  every  energy  to  refine  it  and  to  utilize  the 
by-products.  Ana  again,  the  owner  of  surplus  space  or  other  commodity  prefers 
to  use  it  if  he  can,  and  will  engage  in  apparently  extraneous  pursuits  to  that  end. 
A  wholesale  merchant  will  store  the  goods  of  others  in  his  warehouse.  A  farmer 
will  thresh  gi-ain,  or  bale  hay,  or  gin  cotton  for  his  neighbors.  An  electric  street 
railway  will  engage  in  the  business  of  furnishing  electricity  for  light,  heat,  and 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  A  carrier  owning  terminals,  wharves,  and 
the  like  will  permit  others  to  use  them  for  the  sake  of  the  compensation  he  can 
earn. 

In  every  such  case,  and  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  countless  branches  of  human 
industry,  the  person  alluded  to,  in  a  certain  sense,  gains  an  advantage  over  his 
competitors,  or  others  engaged  or  interested  in  the  same  business,  wno  are  not 
similarly  eauipped.  The  fanner  ref eired  to  can  save  storage,,  weighing,  and  trans- 
portation charges,  which  one  who  is  less  favorably  equipped  can  not  do.  To  the 
extent  that  he  makes  a  profit  by  transforming  his  produce  into  a  manufactured 
article  he  realizes  a  greater  return  than  the  farmer  who  does  not  pursue  this 
course.  The  net  returns  from  threshing,  baling,  or  ginning  will,  in  a  sense,  pro- 
portionately reduce  the  net  cost  of  his  own  produce.  The  same  results  follow  in 
all  other  instances  which  have  been  adverted  to. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow,  in  the  case  of  the  wholesale  grain  merchant,  because 
he  survives  or  even  flourishes  in  his  business,  that  the  result  is  due  to  special 
favors  granted  by  railroad  companies  or  to  other  illegal  or  improper  practices. 
Indeed,  the  wholesale  grain  merchant  who  is  also  an  elevator  proprietor  is  often 
driven  to  pay  the  farmer  or  local  grain  dealer  a  larger  price  for  grain  than  the 
current  Chicago  market  would  seem  to  warrant.  Tms  is  not  because  the  differ- 
ence is  made  up  by  a  reduced  freight  rate  or  other  reprehensible  practice.  It  is 
due  to  a  number  of  causes  and  explained  by  a  number  of  reasons: 

1.  It  is  because  such  a  price  is  compelled  to  be  paid  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
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petition  of  other  markets  whose  contiguity  and  other  advantages  enable  them  to 
pay  the  apparently  higher  price.  Self -evidently ,  no  more  is  paid  than  is  necessary 
to  meet  tne  competition  which  exists.  The  Chicago  dealer,  like  everyone  else, 
buys  as  cheaply  as  he  can. 

2.  In  paying  this  high  price  the  purchaser  fimres  on  making  np  the  apparent 
excess  in  a  number  of  ways.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  keep  his  elevators  nlled,  to 
make  the  profit  that  resxdts  from  storing  on  a  large  scale,  to  save  the  ex{>ense  of 
paying  storage  charges  to  some  outside  warehouseman,  to  carry  on  his  grain  busi- 
ness on  the  wholesale  basis,  to  fill  large  orders,  especially  in  foreign  markets,  and 
to  make  his  shipments  abroad  by  means  of  lar^e  cargoes. 

3.  In  order  to  be  in. a  position  to  accomplish  these  ends,  the  Chicago  dealer 
must  maintain  himself  as  a  bu^rer  through  a  large  enough  territorv  to  produce  the 
requisite  quantity.  If  he  habitually  bids  less  than  the  offers  from  competinp^ 
markete  he  can  not  expect  to  get  the  grain.  More  than  that,  he  loses  his  busi- 
ness prestige  and  customers  by  proving  himself  unable  to  compete  with  buyers 
from  other  markets. 

4.  By  dealing  on  so  large  a  scale  and  by  computing  the  bearing  of  the  other 
elements  above  mentioned,  what  seems  to  involve  a  loss  is  made  to  snow,  perhaps, 
even  a  profit.  And  at  this  point  it  should  be  mentioned  that  from  his  stand- 
point profit  means  the  comparatively  small  difference  of  one  thirty-second,  one- 
sixteenth,  one-eighth,  or  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

5.  Again,  by  buying  from  the  owner  direct  the  Chicago  wholesale  merchant,  in 
ultimate  effect,  saves  the  compensation  of  an  intermediate  broker  or  commission 
merchant. 

6.  The  most  important  element  is  the  fact  that  the  local  price  at  Chicago  is  not  the 
onlv  basis  from  which  the  wholesale  dealer  figures  his  bid.  He  recognizes  the 
stubborn  fact  that  the  European  market  fiixes  the  price  which  he  will  obtain  on  a 
resale  of  his  purchases.  Under  normal  conditions  he  does  not  buy  to  sell  to  the 
local  miller  or  feed  dealer,  but  to  export  or  to  sell  to  an  exporter.  He  therefore 
adopts  the  European  price  and  computes  what  it  will  cost  nim  to  lay  the  article 
down  in  the  foreign  market.  In  computing  this  cost  he  takes  into  account  that 
he  has  his  own  elevators  and  other  appliances  at  most  of  the  points  of  transship- 
ment; that  he  can  ship  by  lake  or  ran,  or  partly  by  each,  and  that  he  can  utilize 
the  advantage  of  choosing  the  cheapest  of  ocean  rates;  that  he  can  ship  in  large 
quantities,  or  even  in  his  own  vessels,  and  that  he  can  fill  orders  abroad  in  great 
quantities.  In  short,  he  is  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefit  of  gatherizijg  retail  lots 
into  a  wholesale  quantity;  of  shipping  many  purchases  as  one,  and  of  himself  earn- 
ing much  of  the  profit  or  saving  much  of  the  expense  incident  to  the  carriage  to 
a  foreign  market. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  there  oftentimes  enters  into  such  transaction 
the  element  of  speculation,  so  called.  On  the  same  principle  that  others  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  business  buy  and  sell  for  future  delivery,  the  Chicac^o  grain  mer- 
chant risks  his  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  grain  on  a  ^ven  future  date.  He  fig- 
ures on  making  sales  later  on.  He  can  only  be  in  a  position  to  realize  his  plans  by 
actually  purchasing  the  grain  in  advance  and  storing  it  in  his  own  warehouse  in 
the  interval.  His  motive  and  plans  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  any  other 
merchant  who  buys  goods  to-day,  hoping  that  a  rise  in  prices  will  enable  him  to 
reap  a  profit  later  on.  Many  times,  therefore,  the  commercial  spirit — ^the  specu- 
lative instinct,  if  you  please — will  move  him  to  pay  more  than  the  current  market 
apparently  warrants.  He  is  buying  not  for  to-day,  nor  for  immediate  sale,  but  to 
make  a  sale  90  days  or  more  in  the  future.  Hence  he  feels  justified  in  taMng  the 
risk  incidental  to  his  bid,  and  especialty  in  territory  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  yield  to  buyers  from  competing  cities,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  deprecia- 
tion resulting  from  the  ownership  and  maintenance  of  an  unfilled  elevator. 

If  the  local  elevatot*  man  or  the  farmer  of  the  interior  prefers  other  markets  or 
methods,  there  is  but  one  remedy.  His  self-interest  must  be  appealed  to,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  outbidding  your  competitors  and  making  it  a  matter  of  "per- 
sonal  advantage  to  him  to  ship  his  grain  to  a  given  city.  The  trade  must  conform 
to  the  varying  conditions  that  confront  it,  and  when  it  fails  to  meet  any  and  all 
legitimate  competition  it  necessarily  declines  and  falls.  The  elevator  men  of 
Chicago  were  forced  to  face  conditions  of  this  character,  and  rather  than  run  at 
a  loss  and  see  a  ^eat  part  of  the  grain  trade  completely  diverted  to  other  chan- 
nels, they  met  this  competition  and  are  entitled  to  credit  to  no  small  extent  for 
the  present  large  annual  grain  receipts  at  this  x)oint.  Whether  they  took  the 
steps  they  did  or  not  would  make  but  little  difference  to  those  who  formerly  did 
a  large  commission  business,  because  but  for  their  acts  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain 
would  have  passed  through  other  cities.  But  to  a  large  class  of  men,  a  class  to 
whom  little  attention  has  been  directed  or  given  in  this  matter,  it  would  have 
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been  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  It  wonld  mean  curtailed  employment  to  the 
thousands  of  artisans  and  laborers  directly  and  indirectly  engaged  m  grain  han- 
dling and  grain  traffic  at  this  city,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the 
Chicago  public  has  so  generously  upheld  and  seconded  the  efforts  of  every  man. 
whether  elevator  proprietor  or  gram  merchant,  in  increasing  the  shipments  of 
grain  to  this  market. 

And  when  all  has  been  said,  this  is  largely  a  local  question.  The  stora^ge  of 
grain  in  Chicago  elevators  can  not  be  said  to  enter  the  domain  of  Federal  juris- 
diction. It  has  been  and  is  judicially  declared  to  be  a  matter  for  State  control 
alone.  (Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.)  Previous  to  the  year  1897  it  was  considered 
by  some  of  the  courts  of  this  State  that,  in  the  absence  of  permissive  legislative 
authority,  it  was  against  public  policy  for  elevator  owners  ox)erating  pubBc  ware- 
houses to  store  grain  of  their  own  in  the  same  bins  and  to  mix  it  with  the  grain 
of  others  of  the  same  grade.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  at  its  session  in  1897 
enacted  a  law  granting  this  permission  to  public  warehousemen,  and  it  is  now 
lawful  for  them  to  store  their  own  grain  in  this  way,  subject  to  the  very  intelli- 
gent safeguards  provided  in  the  act.  Few  acts  of  recent  State  legislative  sessions 
attracted  more  general  attention  from  the  public  and  the  press,  or  were  given 
more  earnest  or  free  discussion  than  this  measure.  It  passed  the  senate  by  the 
convincing  vote  of  84  to  11,  and  was  no  less  strongly  approved  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  In  the  ensuing  period,  the  opponents  of  the  law  availed  them- 
selves of  every  means  possible  to  create  public  opposition  to  its  continuance  on 
the  statute  books,  and  in  the  session  of  1899  introduced  an  act  to  repeal  the  law, 
but  this  act  was  defeated  by  an  even  more  decisive  vote  than  that  by  which  the 
measure  was  originally  enacted.  The  legislators  in  the  two  years'  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  public  sentiment 
as  to  its  wisdom  and  propriety,  and  they  thus  Know  that  public  feeling,  not  only 
of  Chicago,  but  of  the  whole  State,  approved  their  action.  This  deduction  is  par- 
ticularly justified  by  the  fact  that  m  every  instance  the  larjs^  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  this  measure  came  from  the  representatives  of  agricultural 
communities  of  Illinois. 

The  elevator  companies  in  Chicago  not  only  have  to  meet  the  competition 
between  themselves  in  order  to  ^et  grain  to  handle,  but  also,  as  already  shown, 
they  have  many  prominent  outside  markets  to  compete  against.  This  competi- 
tion has  made  each  grain  firm  work  everything  down  to  the  finest  ix)ssible 
margin,  and  has  caused  the  elimination  of  a  great  deal  of  the  intermediate 
expense  which  originally  existed  between  and  was  borne  by  the  farmer  and  the 
final  consumer  of  the  grain.  Several  years  ago,  a  farmer  who  did  not  ship  to 
Chicago  would  sell  his  grain  to  a  local  dealer,  who  operated  at  a  small  country 
station.  As  a  general  rule,  these  country  stations  were  not  plentiful  and  the 
capital  of  the  proprietors  was  limited;  and  usually  there  was  out  one  elevator 
and  one  buyer  at  a  point,  consequently  he  would  not  pay  a  very  liberal  price, 
but  woxdd  ngure  on  a  profit  of  from  8  to  8  cents  per  bushel.  Most  of  the  farmers 
were  unable  to  help  themselves,  as  the  towns  were  far  apart  and  buyers  scarce. 
With  the  great  adoition  to  the  railroad  mileage  during  late  years  and  the  keen- 
ness of  the  competition  between  the  different  roads  and  the  building  of  new 
towns  the  original  territory  of  these  different  grain  buyers  has  been  split  up  into 
many  parts  or  commercial  subdivisions,  and  at  nearly  all  towns  in  the  grain 
country  there  are  now  located  from  two  to  six  buyers.  The  competition  among 
these  buyers  is  very  keen,  both  among  themselves  and  against  other  towns 
located  but  a  few  miles  away;  so  that  these  small  dealers  now  i-arely  obtain 
more  than  from  one-half  to  2  cents  x)er  bushel  margin  to  pay  for  the  expense, of 
ox>erating  their  elevators,  the  risk  of  grading,  shortages,  changes  in  the  market, 
etc.  Up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  all  these  country  elevator  men  consigned 
their  grain  to  Chicago  commission  merchants,  who  received  as  a  commission  from 
one-half  to  li  cents  per  bushel,  besides  charging  high  rates  of  interest,  insx>ection, 
weighing,  sampling,  and  numerous  other  charges.  These  commission  men,  when 
they  received  grain,  went  on  the  board  of  trade  and  sold  it  to  other  commission 
men,  representing  Eastern  buyers.    The  grain  was  transferred  through  the 

Sublic  elevators,  which  at  that  time  received  li  cents  per  bushel  for  the  first  ten 
ays'  storage  and  one-half  cent  per  bushel  foi  each  additional  ten  days.  The 
commission  man's  commission  and  other  charges  were  a  burden  added  to  the 
grain.  The  Chicago  storage  which  was  chargea  was  another  burden.  The  com- 
mission man  representing  the  Eastern  buyer  charged  his  customer  in  the  East 
from  one-half  to  1  cent  per  buhesl  for  buying  the  grain,  which  also  added  to  the 
burden.  The  Eastern  buyers  were  sometimes  exporters  of  grain  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  cities  and  sometimes  sold  to  Eastern  mills;  and,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  large  shippers  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  cities 
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bought  the  grain  through  their  Chicago  commission  merchants  in  ronnd  lots  and 
then  resold  it  to  different  millers  and  smaller  consumers  through  the  East  in 
carload  lots.  The  exporter  sold  his  grain  abroad.  In  cases  where  the  Easterh 
shipper  bought  the  round  lots  from  the  Chicago  market  and  peddled  the  grain 
out  in  from  1  to  5  car  lots  through  the  East,  a  very  good  margin  was  received. 
The  seaboard  exx)orter8  also  made  a  very  liberal  commission.  The  charges  for 
transferring  the  grain  from  lake  vessels  at  Buffalo  to  cars  was  1^  cents  per  bushel. 
The  charges  at  the  seaboard  for  taking  the  grain  from  cars  and  putting  it  aboard 
ocean  vessels  were  very  high.  Thus,  the  total  charges  in  the  way  of  commis- 
sions, middlemen's  compensation,  and  other  expenses,  from  the  time  the  grain 
left  the  farmer  until  it  reached  the  consumer,  were  very  large. 

It  is  to  be  at  all  times  remembered  that  the  ultimate  market  price  is  fixed  by 
the  foreign  deficiency,  and,  therefore,  by  the  Eurox>ean  markets.  In  fixing  this 
price  the  American  producer,  elevator  proprietor,  and  grain  merchant  mis  no 
voice  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  powerless.  That  price  is  fixed  by  the 
competition  of  the  entire  world,  as  to  whicn  nothing  can  operate  except  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  As  the  ultimate  P^ice  is  thus  fixed,  all  the  intermediate 
charges  necessarily  fall  on  the  producer.  The  price  he  gets  is  the  Eurox>ean  mar- 
ket less  the  necessary  charges  incident  to  getting  it  there.  The  higher  and  more 
numerous  these  charges  are  the  less  is  the  price  realized  by  the  producer  and, 
conversely,  a  reduction  in  the  number  or  amount  of  these  burdens  increases  the 
return  to  him. 

By  the  comx)etition  of  the  different  elevator  men  in  the  different  cities,  the 
margin  of  profit  and  the  aggrro^te  of  the  expenses'  have  been  very  largely  cut 
down.  To  beffin  with,  in  addition  to  the  country  ^p^in  dealer's  mar^,  which 
has  also  been  largely  reduced,  the  Chicago  commission  man's  commission  has 
been  largely  eliminated  and  reduced,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  elevator  com- 
X>anie8  situated  at  the  lake  ports,  seaboard  cities,  and  other  places  buy  direct  from 
the  producer  or  country  grain  dealer  to  so  great  an  extent  and  do  not  figure  a 
commission  charge  into  tne  price  they  pay.  As  practically  all  of  the  concerns 
operate  private  warehouses,  at  times  their  storage  charge,  which  is  now  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  for  the  first  10  days  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  for  each  additional 
10  days,  is  quite  often  shaded  in  order  to  secure  the  business.  The  chaiges  in 
public  warehouses  are  never  shaded  under  any  circumstances.  These  different 
elevator  men  not  only  buy  direct  from  the  producers  and  country  grain  dealers, 
but  they  in  turn  sell  direct  to  the  Eastern  consumer  or  miller,  without  any  mid- 
dleman in  the  East,  so  that  all  that  expense  is  likewise  eliminated.  A  large 
number  of  Western  firms  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
Duluth  also  export  their  grain  direct  to  foreign  dealers,  thus  saving  the  seabcNBurd 
exporter's  profit. 

The  grain  business  of  the  United  States  practically,  at  present,  passes  through 
but  two  hands— one,  the  producer,  or  the  country  elevator  Duyer,  who  receives  the 
grain  from  the  farmers'  wagons  and  transfers  it  through  his  local  elevator  into  the 
cars  and  sells  the  same  to  the  elevator  concern ,  exporter,  or  consumer  direct.  The 
local  elevator  man  receives  his  slight  charge  for  storage  or  transfer  as  his  compen- 
sation. The  balance  of  the  original  expense,  which  was  formerly  incurred,  either 
goes  to  the  farmer  or  to  the  consumer,  according  to  market  conditions ;  usually 
to  the  farmer. 

At  Buffalo,  up  to  within  a  year  or  two,  a  charge  of  li  cents  per  bushel  for  trans- 
ferring had  always  been  made.  It  is  now  done  for  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  At 
this  point  for  some  years  the  elevator  companies  have  made  a  comoination,  not  to 
regulate  prices,  but  m  order  to  secure  to  each  his  share  of  storage  and  employment. 
It  nas  been  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  known  to  have  successruUy  opei^ 
ated  in  that  manner.  The  National  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  which  has  differ- 
ent organizations  in  different  States,  has  atrtempted  to  prevent,  in  some  cases,  the 
ruinous  competition  among  themselves  and  to  secure  a  fair  margin  for  handling 
grain ;  but  all  these  attempts  have  proved  failures. 

The  elimination  of  the  commission  charges  at  terminal  points  has  caused  a  very 
bitter  feeling  among  the  commission  mercnants  against  what  are  now  known  as 
elevator  proprietors  and  buyers.  These  commission  merchants  naturally  feel  bitter 
to  think  that  they  do  not  now  receive  as  much  of  this  grain  as  formerly  and  get 
a  commission  out  of  it  as  it  passes  through  terminal  points.  The  Chicago  elevator 
men  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  same  state  of  affairs  restored  which 
existed  15  or  20  years  ago,  when,  on  grain  coining  in  to  the  grain  commission  men, 
the  elevator  proprietor  had  simply  to  unload  the  grain  and  receive  for  transfer- 
ring it  tlurough  his  elevator  li  cents  per  bushel,  with  no  risk,  no  wear  and  tear, 
and  no  anxiety.  As  it  is  now,  in  order  to  get  any  business  he  must  go  out  and 
compete  against  the  other  terminal  marked,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  market. 
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and  fight  for  the  grain,  handling  it  on  small  margins  and  taking  large  chances  in 
the  way  of  changes  in  the  market,  etc.,  and,  finally,  receive  probably  not  h&if  of 
what  he  formerly  received  withont  bother,  or  risk,  or  exx)ense. 

It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  elevators  are  ^reat,  irnxx^s^uig,  and  expensive 
stmctnres,  nailed  to  the  ground,  and  as  fixed  and  immovable  as  the  locality  in 
which  they  exist.  The  grain  must  be  bronght  to  them,  they  can  not  follow  the 
grain,  while  the  commission  man,  movable  in  his  x)erson  and  his  appliances,  is 
fancy  free  to  follow  his  vocation  wherever  the  varyinjs^  changes  of  grain  trade 
may  indicate  a  more  favorable  location  or  to  change  his  occupation  or  methods 
at  will. 

The  existing  state  of  affairs  has  caused  a  lar^  number  of  public  elevators  to 
cancel  their  hcenses  and  to  operate  them  as  private  warehouses,  free  from  statu- 
tory control  and  restrictions.  In  most  of  these  private  warehouses  machinery  is 
placed  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  grain;  such  as  oat  clipners,  wheat 
cleaners,  scourers,  grain  dryers  and  other  appliances,  which  are  usea  for  better- 
ing the  quality  and  tiius  raising  the  grade.  In  the  public  warehouses  in  Chicago 
cleaning  machinery  is  not  allowed,  and  all  grain  must  be  shipped  from  the  eleva- 
tor at  tne  same  grade  as  it  was  received.  In  other  cities  the  laws  are  different, 
the  public  elevators  in  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  all  having  cleaning  machines. 

These  grain-cleaning  and  quality-improving  warehouses  are  beneficial  to  the 
producer  and  have  induced  the  shipment  of  large  Quantities  of  grain  to  this  city. 
The  quotations  on  wheat  grading  No.  2  or  No.  3  often  vary  from  4  to  5  cents  "per 
bushel.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  two  carloads  of  wheat  are  received  in 
Chicago  and  inspected  by  the  State  inspector.  One  carload  is  inspected  as  exactly 
No.  8  wheat;  the  other  is  inspected  as  No.  3  wheat,  but  is  prett^r  near  No.  2.  This 
line  of  wheat,  thus  different  in  actual  quality,  but  necessarily  inspected  as  of  the 
same  grade,  is  passed  through  the  cleaning  house,  is  improved,  and  what  was 
graded  as  "pretty  near"  No.  2  wheat,  on  reinspection  after  cleaning  is  No.  2 
wheat,  is  so  graded  and  sold,  and  the  farmer  shares  in  the  profit.  In  this  way 
the  No.  3  wheat  which  was  pretty  near  No.  2  brought  a  higher  price  on  the  mar- 
ket than  the  wheat  which  was  just  No.  3.  After  an  exhaustive  judicial  investi- 
gation of  a  similar  system  of  grain  cleaning  in  use  in  Kansas  City,  the  Missouri 
supreme  court  not  only  upheld  the  legitimate  character  of  the  practice,  but 
declared  that  it  was  in  no  sense  an  adulteration;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  practice 
beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and  that  it  could  not  be  constitutionally  interfered 
with.  (The  State  ex  rel  Attomey-Gteneral  v.  Smith,  114  Mo.,  188.)  Criticism  is 
occasionally  made  upon  the  action  of  the  cleaning  houses  in  turning  out  cleaned 
wheat  just  the  grade  that  the  rules  of  inspection  require,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
'*  line  "  wheat,  when  the  cleaners  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  they  have 
done  all  they  can  be  reasonably  asked  for,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  expect  that  a 
man  will  deliver  a  better  grade  of  grain  than  his  contract  calls  for.  No  person 
engaged  in  any  other  business  would  do  so.  A  laborer  agreeing  to  work  8  hours 
a  day  will  not  give  9  hours'  work  at  the  same  price.  A  merchant  delivers  86 
inches  for  a  yard  and  16  ounces  for  a  pound,  ana  is  not  justly  open  to  criticism 
for  not  ^ving  more.  A  farmer  selling  live  stock,  grain,  or  other  produce  expects 
to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  established  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
grain  merchant  asks  no  more  and  can  not  be  iustlv  expected,  to  take  less. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  insinuation  that  tne  market  is  sometimes  sought 
to  be  manipulated  by  large  elevator  proprietors  or  grain  dealers  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  for  the  conclusive  reason  that  the  amount  of  grain  which 
is  grown  is  so  immense  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men, 
however  powerful  in  other  resx)ects,  to  control  the  market  for  even  1  month. 
The  effort  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  "  plungers  "  and,  without  exception,  the 
parties  have  come  to  grief,  either  losing  a  large  amount  of  money  or  being  made 
completely  bankrupt. 

The  amount  of  grain  raised  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  is  so  enormous 
and  the  means  of  transportation  are  so  varied,  plentiful,  and  prompt,  that  manip- 
ulation at  any  one  point  is  sure  to  attract  grain  from  all  over  the  United  States  in 
such  large  quantities,  and  it  can  be  moved  so  rapidly,  that  manipulation  can  not 
be  successfullv  carried  on. 

This  much  for  "  bull"  manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  price  of 
grain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  any  interest  to  depress  the  market 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  can  not  successfully  manipulate  the  market  so  as  to 
advance  it.  If  anyone  in  one  market  attempts  to  depreciate  the  value  of  grain  at 
that  point,  it  immediately  becomes  the  target  of  buyers  from  all  over  the  world. 
If  the  Chicago  market  is  pushed  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  below  that  of  Minneapolis 
or  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or  other  markets,  advantage  of  this  fact  is 
immediately  taken  by  buyers. 
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In  tmth,  the  Chicago  grain  merchant  can  not,  in  any  way,  artificially  control 
the  prices  at  which  he  bnys  or  those  at  which  he  seUs  grain.  The  bnjring  price  is 
fixed  by  the  market  value  of  the  grain  at  a  given  point,  and  this  market  vskiae  is 
what  the  grain  in  question  is  worth  at  the  most  advantageously  located  market 
near  that  territory.  If  the  Chicago  merchants  bid  less,  the  grain  will  go  to  another 
market.  So  when  it  comes  to  seUing,  if  the  Chicago  merchant  asks  more  tiian 
the  producers  of  Argentina,  Russia,  Esypt,  India,  and  other  grain-raising  coun- 
tries are  willing  to  sell  at,  he  will  fail  to  sell.  Of  all  the  branches  of  numan 
industry  this  is  one  in  which  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  most  inex- 
orably control  the  prices  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer. 

In  ^pping  gprain  from  Chicago  a  number  of  routes  are  used.  The  cheapest,  as 
a  general  rule ,  is  bv  canal  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  favorite  routes  are  from  Chi- 
cago to  Buffalo,  lor  shipment  from  there  East  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson 
River  to  New  York,  or  by  rail  from  Buffalo  or  Albanv  to  Boston,  New  Fork, 
Philadelphia;  or  from  ChicM^o  to  Erie,  then  by  rail  to  Pniladelphia  or  Baltimore; 
from  Chicago  by  water  to  Fairport,  Ohio,  and  then  to  Baltimore;  from  Chicago 
to  Port  Huron,  Samia,  Portland,  Owen  Sound,  Parry  Sound,  and  Collhigs- 
wood,  and  thence  by  rail  throu^  Canada  to  Montreal,  St.  Johns,  Portland,  or 
Boston;  from  Chicago  via  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Welland  Canal  to  Prescott, 
Kingston,  or  Ogdensburg,  and  the  transfer  to  barges  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  Montreal,  or  taken  from  Ogdensburg  by  rail  to  Portland  or  Boston. 

As  a  general  rule  these  water  routes  are  cheaper  than  all  rail,  although  during 
the  -past  ^rear,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  all-rail  rate  was  as  cheap  as  the  water 
rate.  Tnis  was  partly  on  account  of  the  extremely  low  rates  by  rail  generally 
against  extremely  high  rates  by  water,  caused  by  tne  enormous  demand  for  ton- 
nage for  the  transportation  of  ores. 

A  new  route — ^and  one  which  has  handled  a  large  amount  of  grain  during  the 
past  season — is  what  is  known  as  the  Canadian- Atlantic.  This  route  is  rrom 
Chicago  via  water  to  Great  Lake  ports,  say  Parry  Sound,  Ontario;  thence  by  rail 
through  Canada  to  a  place  called  Coteau  Point,  where  grain  is  tran^erred  into 
barges  and  taken  alongside  vessels  at  Montreal.  This  route  was  built  two  years 
ago  and  has  handled  an  enormous  amount  of  grain.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to 
r^ulate  to  a  certain  extent  the  rates  via  the  American  all-rail  lines.  The  traffic 
ofncialB  of  the  trunk  lines  have  kept  watch  of  the  cost  of  getting  grain  to  the 
seaboard  via  these  water  routes  and  have  seen  to  it,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
all-rail  tariffs  were  made  so  as  to  allow  the  railroads  to  compete. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  a  factor  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  really  not  as  great  a 
factor  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulate  the  rat€« 
which  are  charged  by  the  railroads  east  of  Buffalo  and  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
them  from  charging  exorbitant  rates.  The  Erie  Canal's  total  cai>acity  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  amount  of  grain  x>assing  through  Buffalo — ^not  over 
about  15  per  cent.  This  canal  tonnage  has  decreased  yearly.  The  cause  for  this 
is  largely  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  agitation  has  been  going  on  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  so  as  to  allow  vessels  carrying  lar^r  loads  to 
make  the  passage.  This  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  people  from  building  addi- 
tional canal  boats,  as  when  the  chan^  is  made  the  small  boats  will  be  of  little 
value.  New  York  State  is  now  agitating  in  a  very  thorough  manner  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  boats  of  three  or  four  times 
the  present  size  to  navigate  the  canal. 

In  my  judgment  just  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  enlarged  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  canal  boats  built,  thus  increasing  the  tonnage  of  the  canal  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  regulate  largely  the  grain  transportation  rates  of  the  United  States. 
The  all-rail  lines  east  from  Chicago,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  lake  and  canal 
rates,  will  have  to  keep  their  rates  quite  low,  and  this  will  force  the  roads  running 
south  from  Chicago  and  from  the  West  to  the  Gulf  to  lower  their  rates  also  in  pro- 
portion. This  saving  is  bound  to  go  back  to  the  American  farmer  and  he  will  ^et 
the  benefit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Western  farmer  and  Western  community 
are  really  more  interested  in  the  enlarging  of  the  Erie  Canal  than  New  Yorfc 
State. 

At  present  the  Canadian  routes  are  the  cheapest,  and  during  last  season  they  have 
had  all  the  grain  they  could  possibly  take  care  of  at  Montreal,  and  the  lack  of 
ocean  tonnage  has  been  the  only  thing  which  prevented  Montreal  from  doing  a 
much  larger  business.  The  lines  from  Montreal  are  now  establishing,  for  the 
winter  time,  ocean  lines  from  St.  Johns  and  Portland,  and  will  douWiless  do  a 
very  large  business  via  that  route. 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  States  the  Government  should 
use  its  best  efforts  toward  improvingthe  water  routes  from  the  West  to  the  sea- 
board, as  the  lower  the  rates  from  the  Western  farmer  to  the  foreign  consumer  the 
better  the  prices  for  grain  will  be  to  the  producer. 
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The  pFomment  water  route  is  likely  to  remain  by  way  of  the  Qreat  Lakes.  We 
who  daily  look  upon  one  of  the  larger  of  these  lakes  do  so  without  always  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  laigest  body  of  fresh  water  in 
the  world  and  that  the  merchant  marine  of  these  Great  Lakes  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  nation  in  the  world  on  the  high  seas,  Ghreat  Britain  and  Germany 
alone  excepted — greater  than  France  or  Norway,  or  any  other  two  powers  com- 
bined. This  is  shown  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation  in  a 
recent  statement.  The  tonnage  passing  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  annually  is 
almost  three  times  the  tonnage  in  volume  that  passes  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
grain  and  flour  constitute  over  one-sixth  of  this  tonnage  and  a  much  larger  per- 
centage in  quantity  of  space  occupied,  most  of  the  other  .tonnage  being  ores. 
This  grain  and  flour  comes  mostly  from  Minneapolis  via  Duluth,  from  the  elevators 
at  Duluth  and  Fort  William,  and  ^aphically  illustrates  one  reason  why  Chicajy^o 
is  no  longer  a  tollgate  through  which  the  grain  of  the  Northwest  must  x>a8S  on  its 
way  to  the  seaboard,  whether  it  will  or  not. 

Some  points  were  develox)ed  in  yesterday's  proceedings  which  perhaps  should 
be  noticed. 

Barley. — ^It  has  been  suggested  that  Armour  &  Co.  practically  control  the 
barley  market  of  the  country.  This  is  entirely  without  foundation.  In  fact, 
Armour  &  Co.  have  never  done  but  a  small  business  in  barley,  and  during  this 

gear  it  has  been  less,  if  anything,  than  usual.    The  barley  crop  of  the  United 
tates  runs  from  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  bushels  per  year,  more  than  50  x)er  cent 
of  which  is  produced  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  Iowa.    The 

S resent  holdings  of  Armour  &  Co.  in  barley,  at  all  points,  directly  or  indirectly, 
o  not  exceed  190,000  bushels,  and  the  aggregate  amount  wmch  they  have 
handled  during  the  whole  season  has  been  2,805.000  bushels. 

Private  cars. — ^The  problem  of  private  car  lines  does  not  enter  into  the  grain 
trade  in  any  respect  or  degree.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing large  clean  cars  and  of  meeting  a  shortage  in  equipment  suitable  for  the 
trade  moved  several  grain  dealers  to  buy  a  number  of  dox  cars  for.  transporting 
their  own  grain.  This  never  became  a  practice,  and  so  far  as  the  Armour  Ele- 
vator Company  is  concerned  the  cars  they  then  bought  have  long  since  been  sold. 
On  inquiry  I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  Know  that  they 
have  seen  nor  heard  of  only  one  single  private  car  being  used  for  grain  at  Chicago 
during  the  whole  year,  so  that  practically  the  use  of  such  cars  is  obsolete. 

Ownership  of  devators.—So  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  Armour  elevators  is 
concerned  the  facts  are  these: 

The  elevator  knovni  as  Armour  A  and  6  was  built  and  paid  for  by  them  and 
stands  on  ground  which  they  ovni. 

Elevator  B  annex  stands  on  leased  ground,  but  was  built,  paid  for,  and  is  owned 
by  the  Armour  Elevator  Coinpany. 

The  Minnesota  elevator  ana  annex  were  built  on  their  own  land  and  paid  for 
by  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 

The  Columbia  elevator  was  nought  from  a  private  owner  outright. 

The  elevators  Imown  as  Armour  C,  E,  and  F  are  the  only  ones  which  are  leased, 
and  as  to  these  the  Armour  Elevator  Company  not  only  pays  a  large  rental,  but 
also  assumes  the  obligation  of  ox)eration  and  maintenance. 

Elevator  D  was  buut  and  is  ovnied  by  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 

The  operating  expenses  of  these  elevators  run  from  $850 ,000  to  $400,0()0per  year. 

The  most  ei£austive  investi^tion  has  failed  to  disclose  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  Chicago  elevator  proprietor  has  ever  mixed  or  handled  grain  stored  in  his 

Eublic  elevator  so  as  to  give  an  advants^e  to  himself.  The  theory  has  been  that 
e  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  do  so  unless  the  matter  was  controlled  by  law,  and  the 
Illinois  act  of  1897  does  so  control  the  matter  that  any  such  temptation  can  not  be 
yielded  to  and  so  that  any  suggestions  in  that  direction  can  not  possibly  be  true. 
The  idea  that  there  is  the  slightest  connection  between  the  course  of  business  by 
elevator  proprietors  and  the  existence  of  ''  bucket  shops,'*  so  called,  is  as  novel  as 
it  is  ridiculous. 

For  reasons  already  explained  '*  bear  raids  "  upon  the  market,  when  they  are 
attempted  at  all,  are  basea  on  an  alleged  or  actual  surplus  of  foreign  production 
or  a  r^uction  in  foreign  competition,  as  to  which  elevator  proprietors  have  neither 
voice,  control,  nor  influence.  To  repeat,  when  the  price  at  Chicago  becomes 
depressed  to  any  material  extent,  by  artificial  means  or  unfounded  causes,  buy- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  at  once  turn  to  that  market  in  order  to  absorb  its 
offering. 

In  all  my  long  connection  with  them  Armour  &  Co.  have  never  been  **  short" 
in  the  grain  market.  Mr.  Armour's  tmbrokeni>olicy  has  always  been  to  build  up 
and  to  resist  and  to  prevent  depression.    They  have  never  sold,  and  probably 
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never  will  sell,  a  single  bushel  of  grain  which  they  have  not  previously  bought  in 
this  or  a  tributarv  market  for  actual  delivery. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  sought  to  discuss  the  questions  under 
review  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  manner.  I  recognize  the  high  mirpoee  of 
this  body  and  appreciate  the  respect  due  to  its  dignity  and  members.  Passionate 
denunciations  and,  still  less,  attempts  to  beonirch  private  character  or  business 
reputation  are  certainly  not  argument  and  seem  to  me  to  be  out  of  place.  They 
can  only  serve  to  bring,  as  tiiey  should,  confusion  and  discredit  upon  those  who 
so  far  lorget  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  as  to  indulge  in  them  and  thereby 
seek  to  prostitute  this  meeting  into  an  opportunity  for  malicious  slander  and  a 
display  of  their  personal  spleen  and  animosity.  My  exx)erience  has  taught  me 
that  the  mouths  of  agitators  and  so-called  reformers  do  not  turn  and  never  have 
turned  the  wheels  of  commerce;  neither  can  they  stop  the  march  of  progress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  say  that  Chicago  handles  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  grain  production  of  the  country  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  figures  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  grain  production  that  is 
handled  at  Chicago  enters  into  interstate  and  foreign  commerce? — ^A.  Onl^  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  com  production  of  this  country  ^oes  abroad.  So  it  is  with 
wheat.    It  all  depends  upon  the  crox)s  and  the  consumptive  demand  of  the  country. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  total  production  comes 
to  Chicago  and  is  handled  here.  You  say  they  handle  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
production.  That  takes  into  account  domestic  and  foreign  consumption? — A.  I 
mean  the  total  production  in  the  counlry.  There  comes  to  Chicago  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LoRiMER.)  It  is  shipped  abroad? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  shipped  all  over 
the  Eastern  States  and  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  proportion  of  that  which  enters  into  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  do  you  get  in  Chicago  and  handle  here?  I  dont  consider 
that  which  remains  in  the  States  as  entering  mto  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Have  you  figures  that  will  show  that? — A.  I  have  not  here. 

Q.  Woula  not  Chicago  handle  more  than  10  per  cent  of  that? — A.  Chicago 
handles  all  that  comes  here,  probably  40  per  cent  of  what  is  shipped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  look  upon  tnls  ownership  of  the  levators  by  grain 
dealers  in  Chicago  as  a  matter  of  evolution  that  is  necessary  to  the  conditions 
and  one  that  could  not  be  avoided? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

<^.  I  want  to  inquire  if  the  same  evolution  has  taken  place  in  other  and  com- 
peting markets;  that  is,  in  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis? — 
A.  To  the  best  of  mv  knowledge  and  belief,  it  has.  But  this  is  a  larger  market. 
It  permeates  generally. 

Q.  I  thought  you  testified  that  Minnea]^lis  is  now  larger. — ^A.  They  receive 
more  wheat  than  we  do,  but  not  more  gram  generally.  The  mills  there  absorb 
a  large  portion  of  their  wheat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  these  Southwestern  markets,  such  as  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  St.  Louis?    Thpv  are  competitors  of  Chicago,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  old  system  of  commissions  or  operations  by  commission 
merchants  is  in  vogue  there,  or  has  it  been  abandoned,  as  it  has  here? — ^A.  They 
are  buyers  and  elevator  men  all  over  this  Western  country,  just  as  we  are  here. 
Without  being  able  to  answer  your  question  from  positive  personal  information, 
I  think  the  same  conditions  exist  as  here. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out — whether  the  old  commission  system 
has  been  superseded  by  the  elevator  proprietor.— A.  I  think  it  is  very  general;  it 
has  been  tending  that  way  for  some  years.  I  have  been  out  of  the  trade  for  sev- 
eral years  until  I  went  back  into  association  with  Mr.  Armour  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  I  was  out  of  it  2  or  8  years  only,  but  I  can  say  the  evolution  has  been  very 
general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  see  byyour  figures  that  1898  was  the  largest  year 
of  grain  receipts  in  the  history. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  It  struck  me  that  way. — A.  We  have  had  two  or  three  enormous  crop  years. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  is  the  largest  year  or  not.  I  can  figure  it  out  in  a 
moment. 

Q.  If  it  was  the  largest  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  particular  reason 
for  it.  I  did  not  know  but  there  might  have  been  improved  machinery  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  How  much  of  the  wheat  received  here  goes  tlurouj^h  the 
elevators  and  how  much  is  shipped  in  on  the  track;  that  is,  what  proportions? — 
A.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  grain  that  comes  here  goes  into  the  public  elevators, 
the  regular  licensed  elevators;  the  remainder  goes  tnrough  private  elevators. 

Q.  It  all  goes  through  elevators,  aU  grain  that  comes  in  here?-— A.  Yes,  sir; 
practically  all  that  comes  here  for  sale  on  the  market. 
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Q.  Someone  said  here  this  moming  that  some  grain  came  here  in  carloads  and 
went  ont  in  carloads  without  going  throuffh  the  elevators. — A.  Certainly,  in 
through  carloads;  that  does  not  necessarily  change  the  receipts  here. 

Q.  It  was  testified  this  moming  that  they  did  not  have  to  pay^  elevator  charges 
here. — ^A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  grain  shipped  from  Mississix>pi  River  points  and 
other  river  points  on  through  bills  of  lading.  The  Mississippi  River  business 
operates  adversely  to  this  market;  it  is  a  discrimination  of  that  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  wheat  that  is  8hip2)ed  from  Mississippi  River  points 
on  a  through  billing  to  New  York,  and  passes  through  Chicago,  is  included  in 
these  figures  you  have  just  given  us,  is  it? — A.  Not  through  bills  of  lading.  These 
figures  represent  only  what  is  handled  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  figures  you  have  there  represent  the  amount  of  grain 
that  goes  through  the  elevators? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  your  figures  for  elevators  here  include  the 
so-called  transfer  elevators  owned  by  the  railroads?  There  are  such  elevators, 
are  there  not? — A.  All  the  elevators  do  a  transfer  business. 

Q.  What  you  call  the  annexes? — A.  I  don't  think  they  have  any  special  elevators 
for  t}iat  purpose  which  are  called  annexes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  these  country  buyers  who  buy  grain  direct  from  the 
farmer  pay  about  the  market  price  for  it  there;  that  is  to  say,  about  what  it  would 
be  worth  with  a  fair  commission  for  handling  it? — A.  I  have  some  special  knowledge 
about  that,  because  I  have  a  brother  engaged  in  the  business  up  in  the  Northwest: 
he  tells  me  their  average  is  about  2^  or  8  cents  per  bushel.  In  that  they  take  the 
chances  of  the  grain  not  bein^  up  to  the  grade,  of  shortages,  and  differences  in 
quality,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  is,  that  2^  cents  per  bushel  is  the  difference 
between  the  Chicago  market  price  and  the  price  paid  the  farmer  with  the  trans- 
portation?— A.  Yes;  that  is  about  it.  In  that  price  of  course  there  are  intermedi- 
ate charges  for  elevator  storage  and  handling,  commission,  and  profit. 

Q.  Is  there  much  variation  or  uncertainty  aoout  that  transportation  factor — that 
element  of  cost  to  the  buyer?  Is  it  a  variable  factor — the  transportaion  price? — 
A.  Well,  they  have  the  tariff  constantly  before  them,  and  I  think  they  figure  on 
that. 


Q.  TJie  printed  taiiff?-"A.  Yes,  sir. 


(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  the  published  freight  rate  obtains  after 
all?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  there  one  tariff  published  for  the  use  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  and  another  for  the  use  of  shippers?  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  the  railroads  have  filed  a  tariff  sheet  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  that  they  have  not  only  quoted  other  rates  to  shippers,  but  have  pub- 
lished or  allowed  to  be  published  other  rates. — ^A.  That  is  not  the  case,  so  far  as  I 
know.    I  don't  believe  it. 

Q.  You  brought  out  very  plainly  in  your  paper  the  price  you  pay;  now,  with 
about  what  commission?  In  some  cases  would  it  be  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  a  cent? — 
A.  Yes;  even  lower  than  that.  That  varies,  of  course;  sometimes  it  is  less  and 
sometimes  it  is  more,  according  to  the  chances  we  take. 

Q.  Would  the  average  be  a  cent  now?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  And  with  a  1  per  cent  commission  he  gets  the  rest  of  it  at  the  other  end? — ^A. 
The  idea  I  wish  to  convey  is  that  in  times  of  sharp  competition  we  have  to  fall 
back  on  a  portion  of  this  storage  charge,  which  we  assume,  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  10  days,  and  sometimes  we  may  have  to  assume  the 
greater  part  of  that. 

Q.  And  of  course  if  the  wheat  is  held  for  a  long  time  the  interest  on  your  money 
becomes  a  natural  charge? — ^A.  Becomes  a  factor,  of  course. 

Q.  Is  the  farmer  gettmg  his  sluure  at  the  other  end? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  that  the 
farmers  in  the  West  find  no  competition  for  their  grain;  that  the  so-called  elevator 
trust  controls  matters  so  that  they  can  sell  to  but  one  man  and  for  one  price.  Do 
you  believe  that  is  really  the  complaint  with  farmers  or  is  it  a  complamt  that  is 
put  forward  by  the  commission  men  of  Chicago  who  have  been  injured  by  the  new 
system?— A.  I  think  the  latter  theory  is  correct.  I  think  the  farmer  gets  more 
out  of  it  than  anyone  else. 

Q.  You  think  the  farmer  gets  more  under  the  new  conditions  than  under  the 
old? — A.  I  do;  yes.  I  think  the  farmer  is  benefited  by  the  present  conditions. 
We  are  positive  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Anoour  is  a  very 
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large  owner  in  the  MUwankee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  prox)erty,  and  that  he  has  a 
larse  nnmber  of  elevators  along  that  system  of  railroads.  It  has  been  charged, 
and  persons  have  stated  in  my  presence,  that  when  Mr.  Armour  could  bny  grain 
along  the  St.  Paul  road  he  wonid  do  it  instead  of  baying  grain  elsewhere;  and  it 
was  also  said  that  when  he  started  out  to  bnv  srain  along  that  line,  other  bnyers 
conld  not  buv  there  at  the  same  time.  I  don^t  know  whetner  that  is  tme  or  not? — 
A.  It  is  alraolntely  untrue.  Armoui*  &  Co.  own  no  elevators  along  the  line  of  the 
St.  Paul  road  except  their  elevators  in  Chicago;  that  is,  the  Minnesota  terminal 
elevator,  the  Minnesota  annex,  and  A  and  B  and  B  annex  on  Goose  Island.  These 
are  on  terminals  of  the  St.  Paul,  so  that  the  grain  that  comes  over  the  St.  Paul,  that 
we  have  no  interest  in,  goes  through  them.  We  have  no  elevators  along  the  line 
of  the  St.  Paul  road;  we  own  no  country  elevators  except,  perhaps,  now  and  then 
one  in  different  sections;  none  on  the  lines  of  this  road  at  all. 

S.  Does  the  relation  which  Mr.  Armour  has  with  the  transportion  company 
with  the  elevator  company,  in  your  opinion,  cause  him  to  receive  any  advan- 
tages as  a  shipber? — ^A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  You  think  every  other  man  has  the  same  advantages?— A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the 
same  facilities.  If  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  saying  ugly  things  about  us, 
and  about  Mr.  Armour  personally,  had  the  same  facilities  for  handling  their  grain 
business  they  would  undoubtedly  avail  themselves  of  them. 

Q.  I  refer  simply  to  the  transportation  cost. — ^A.  No;  there  is  nothing  in  that 
at  all  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Can  an  index)endent  buyer  of  grain  along  this  line  of 
railroad  reach  a  public  elevator  here  in  Chicago  with  his  carload  of  grain  without 
paying  a  switclung  charge? — ^A.  I  think  the  switching  charge  is  very  general 
where  grain  is  switched  to  other  roads,  but  there  is  none  to  public  elevators  on 
the  same  road. 

Q.  In  other  words,  are  there  any  public  elevators  on  the  line  of  this  road  at  the 
terminal  here,  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul  road?— A.  We  have  two  public  eleva- 
tors over  there,  and  also  one  of  our  elevators  is  on  the  Burlington  road  here. 
Elevator  E  is  a  public  elevator. 

Q.  These  pubUc  elevators  are  at  the  service  of  the  independent  buyer? — ^A.  En- 
tirely so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  between  vour 
comx>any  and  Mr.  Counselman's  corporation  to  fix  the  price  of  grain,  or  the  buy- 
ing or  seUin^  price  of  grain  at  any  place? — A.  There  is  a  sort  of  an  agreement 
for  ascertaining  the  price  that  can  safely  be  paid  for  grain  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  It  is  really  in  the  interest  of  Chicago, 
and  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Southwestern  competition. 

Q.  And  Northwestern,  too?— A.  More  particularly  Southwestern.  Not  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  value  of  grain  so  much  as  to  sustain  the  price.  It  is 
nothing  that  operates  against  the  farmer  at  aU;  it  is  directly  to  the  contrary,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Q.  One  of  the  operators  on  the  board  of  trade  who  does  that  work  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  jrours? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Counselman  and  others? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  stated  here  that  the  railroads  have  been  the  cause  of  the  warehouse 
men  purchasing  grain  on  account  of  a  discrimination  that  they  had  made  against 
Chicago  in  the  through  rate.   Is  that  true? — ^A.  On  account  of  what  d  iscrimination? 

O.  Discrimination  against  Chicago  merchants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Because  oi  the  making  of  tlie  through  rate,  which  would 
be  less  than  the  local  rate  here  and  the  local  rate  beyond?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it 
would  be  a  factor  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  testimony  this  morning  seemed  to  be  to  the  effect 
that  tne  warehouse  men  would  not  be  purchasers  of  ^^in  now  had  it  not  been 
for  that  condition;  that  the  railroads  forced  them  into  it. — A.  I  think  that  is  so 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  question  of  rates  on  through 
bilung  and  rates  for  local  shipments  is  a  serious  transportation  question  here  in 
the  Middle  West? — ^A.  I  think  it  is;  I  think  there  are  times,  however,  when  it  is 
more  formidable  than  at  other  times. 

Q.  How  does  it  operate  as  reg[ards  the  interests  of  intermediate  points  between 
the  lakes  and  the  missouri  River;  do  they  suffer  through  that  factor? — ^A.  I 
understand  they  pay  the  local  rate. 

Q.  And  they  would  naturally  suffer  from  that,  would  they  not?— A.  That  would 
be  my  judgment  about  it;  I  never  came  in  contact  with  that  very  closely,  but 
that  would  be  my  -judgment. 

Q.  The  system,  then ,  results  in  quite  a  serious  discrimination  over  small  places? — 
A.  Yes.    We  should  very  much  prefer  to  see  it  done  away  with. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  shonld  like  to  state  that  there  was  no  testimony  given 
here  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Armour  monopolized  the  barley  trade  of  the  country, 
but  a  gentleman  in  New  York  who  sells  barley  to  brewers  to  malt  throughout  the 
country  told  me  that  Mr.  Annour  did  control  and  monopolize  that  product  and 
that  he  had  to  go  to  Mr.  Armour  for  barley  whenever  he  wanted  i  t. — A.  All  I  know 
is  just  as  I  have  given  it  here.  That  is  the  actual  condition  of  things.  I  heard  of 
several  things  that  have  been  presented  to  you  and  I  at  once  volunteered  the 
information  I  had.  I  perhaps  have  not  succeeded,  but  I  feel  that  when  charges 
of  such  a  nature  are  made  against  a  man  that  I  have  had  dealings  with  during 
the  greater  part  of  my  business  life,  it  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  answered. 

Q.  (By  Representxktive  Lorimer.)  Inquiry  was  made  nere  as  to  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Armour  controlled  the  barley  trade  of  the  country. — A.  I  do  not  allude  to 
that  particularly,  but  to  some  other  charges  that  were  not  only  made  yesterday, 
but  have  been  made  to  my  knowledge  at  a  half  dozen  other  places  by  the  same 
individual.    It  is  the  same  old  speecn. 

Q.  You  evidently  know  the  sneech? — A.  Yes;  it  was  given  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  Palmer  House  and  before  the  Single  Tax  League;  it  has  been  given 
before  quite  a  number  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Grain  Association 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  think  I  could  almost  repeat  it  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  should  have  objected  to  this  yesterday . — A. 

When  a  man  like  Mr.  Armour  is  called  the  greatest  highway  robber  in  the  coun- 
try, the  one  calling  him  that  draws  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  yon  anything  to  do  with  the  packing-house 
department  of  Armour  &  Co.? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Annour  &  Co. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  18 ^  1899, 

TESTIMDITT  OF  ME.  EDWAED  P.  BACON, 

Representative  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  10.10  a.  m., November  18,  1899, 
Mr. C.J. Harris  presiding. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Bacon  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  ( Mr.  C.  J .  Harris.  )  Mr.  Bacon,  will  you  give  us  your  name  and  address? — A. 
Edward  P.  Bacon,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  there? — ^A.  I  am  in  the  grain  commission  business. 

Q.  You  have  been  summoned  before  us  to  give  us,  if  you  have  any  complaints 
to  make  or  any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  to  the  workings  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce law,  any  instances  of  rebates  or  discriminations  given  by  rail- 
roads; and  we  would  ask  you,  in  your  own  way,  to  give  to  this  commission  your 
ideas  upon  these  subjects. — A.  I  will  say  by  the  way  of  introduction,  that  I  nave 
given  very  close  attention  to  the  working  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  ever 
since  its  adoption,  and  have  paid  close  attention  to  the  important  decisions  of  the 
commission,  and  also  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  that  have 
been  appealed  from  the  commission  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  will  say  further 
that  I  t€K)k  an  active  interest  in  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
I  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  committee  on  the  interstate-commerce  act,  of  which 
Senator  CuUum,  I  believe,  was  chaii-man,  at  its  session  here  in  Chicago  before  the 
passage  of  the  act  in  1885  or  1886, 1  believe.  I  was  also  a  delegate  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade  for  several  years 
in  succession  about  that  time,  and  was  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  proposed  interstate-commerce  act,  and 
was  appointed,  also,  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade  to  confer  with  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  the  framing  of  the  act  to 
conform,  as  far  as  might  be,  with  the  views  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and 
by  that  means  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  those  who  were  the  most  active  in 
originating  and  framing  the  act.  I  mention  these  points  to  show  that  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  workings  of  the  law. 

I  have  also  been  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  several  years  which  has  had  charge  of  the  case  brought  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milwaukee  before  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  secure  the  removal  of  what  we  deemed  to  be  discriminations  against  Milwau- 
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kee  in  rates  of  freight  on  grain  from  x)oint8  in  the  Northwest,  as  compared  with 
rates  to  Minneaxxnis.  That  case  was  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  3  years  before  any  decision  was  reached,  and  the  decision  was  finally 
reached  in  January,  1898,  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  commission  to  the  several  railroads  concerned 
(six  different  railroad  companies  operating  in  the  Northwest) ,  requiring  a  reduc- 
tion of  differentials  to  Milwaukee  as  compared  with  Minneax)olis,  to  a  basis  corre- 
sponding to  the  differences  in  their  distance  tariff  rates  for  corresponding  distances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Was  that  order  satisfactory  to  Milwaukee?— A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  obeyed  promptly  by  the  railroad  companies? — ^A.  I  was  coming  to 
that.  The  railroad  companies,  some  5  months  afterwards,  issued  tariffs  reducing 
the  differentials  to  about  one-half  the  amount  required  in  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission, still  leaving  the  rates  to  Milwaukee  as  compared  with  Minneax>olis  dis- 
proportionate, and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  Milwaukee  no  practical  relief. 
It  was  a  coincidence,  I  will  say,  x)erhaps,  that  the  differentials  ordered  bjr  the 
commission  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  differences  in  values  of  grain  in 
the  two  markets,  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  and  if  the  order  had  been  fully 
complied  with  by  the  railway  companies  Milwaukee  would  have  been  thereby 
placed  on  an  exact  eauality  with  Minneapolis  with  reference  to  the  territory  in 
which  grain  ori^inatea,  and  from  which  Milwaukee  derived  its  wheat  and  a  large 
share  of  its  business.  The  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  consequence, 
brought  the  matter  again  before  the  commission  in  the  form  of  a  supplementary 
commaint,  and  the  commission  appointed  a  hearing  in  Chicaj^o  shortly  afterwards, 
at  which  the  case  was  thoroughly  reviewed  and  the  commission  affiimed  its  pre- 
vious ruling  and  order.  The  railway  companies,  however,  failed  to  make  any 
further  reduction  in  the  existing  differentials.  Most  of  the  roads  were  willing  to 
comply  fully;  but  one  of  the  principal  lines,  consisting  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  roads,  refused 
to  give  its  assent  to  the  proposed  modifications  in  the  tariff  which  had  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  for  adoption  bv  all  of  the  lines  concerned.  It  appears,  in 
the  arrangement  between  the  sevei*al  lines  in  relation  to  rates  in  competing  terri- 
tory, any  one  line  has  the  power  to  veto  any  rate  proposed.  At  any  rate,  that  was 
the  effect  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  noncompliance  of  this  Northwestern  and 
Omaha  line,  and  the  rates  were  not  put  into  effect. 

Q.  Does  that  grievance  still  exist? — A.  The  matter  still  stands  in  that  state. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest? — A.  Let  me  say,  before  answering  that, 
what  has  escaped  me:  1  was  about  to  say  that  the  commission  further  took  up  the 
matter  by  correspondence  with  the  Northwestern  and  Omaha  line,  hoping  to 
secure  compliance  with  its  ruling,  but  thus  far  without  any  effect,  and  there  is 
no  apparent  probability  of  any  further  result  bein^  accomplished,  owing  to  the 
determined  attitude  of  that  line  in  resisting  the  equalization  of  rates  with  reference 
to  Minneapolis  and  Milw^aukee,  its  evident  purpose  being  to  favor  the  movement  of 
the  grain  to  Minneapolis  in  preference  to  Milwaukee,  owing  apparently  to  the 
interests  of  the  Omaha  road  being  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Minne- 
apolis than  with  the  Milwaukee  market.  The  ownership  of  the  Northwestern 
company  and  the  Omaha  company,  as  this  commission  is  probably  aware,  is  very 
largely  identical,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Northwestern  com- 
pany to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Omaha  company  even  at  the  expense  of  its  own. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "  The  Omaha  comi)any?"  I 
thougnt  you  were  talking  about  Minneapolis. — A.  The  *'  Omaha  company"  is  the 
common  term  by  which  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Kailway 
is  known. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  is  the  line  from  the  south  into  Minneai>olis 
and  St.  Paul,  is  it? — ^A.  It  is  a  line  commencing  at  Elroy,  Wis.,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway,  extending  northwest  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
and  from  these  cities  southwest  to  Omaha,  with  two  or  three  short  branch  lines 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Nebraska.  It  intersects  this  wheat  country  from 
which  both  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee  derive  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat 
for  milling  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  asked  you  if  this  evil  or  grievance  was  still  in  existence, 
and  you  said  yes;  I  then  asked  you  if  you  had  any  remedy  to  recommend  or  sug- 
gest to  us,  or  any  process  to  siiegeat  by  which  a  remedy  could  be  brought  about 
m  the  way  of  legislation  —A.  The  remedy  which  I  would  suggest  and  which,  it 
seems  to  me  would  be  effective,  would  be  the  strengthening  of  the  lowers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  enforce  its 
orders.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  one  or  two  recent  decisions,  has  denied  that  power 
to  the  commission  which  the  public  had  generally  considered  that  It  possessed. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  i)ower  was  never  questioned;  its  orders 
were  complied  with  very  generally. 

Q.  What  power  do  you  refer  to?    Power  to  make  rates? — A.  Not  the  i)ower  to 
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make  rates,  but  the  i)ower  to  enforce  its  mlings;  or  the  power,  upon  investigation 
of  any  particular  case  and  the  determining  that  discrimination  exists  or  that 
existing  rates  are  unreasonable,  to  enforce  its  order  as  to  the  modification  and 
qualification  of  those  rates,  which  would  be,  of  course,  only  after  a  full  hearing  of 
aU  parties  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  mean  to  enforce  its  i)ower  to  revise  rates?— A. 
To  revise  rates  and  to  apply  and  prescribe  remedial  rates 

Q.  On  particular  commodities? — A.  On  particular  commodities  and  in  particu- 
lar cases  that  have  been  brought  before  it  m  which  all  parties  have  been  heard. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  state  the  programme  by  which  the  commission  could 
be  vested  with  this  x>ower?  What  change  in  the  law  do  you  suggest? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  specify  particularly  just  what  changes  in  the  law  would  be 
required,  but  I  woula  sav  that  the  law  should  definitely  state  that  the  orders  of 
the  commission,  after  full  hearing  and  investigation  of  the  case,  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  carriers  to  whom  the  orders  are  given. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  railroads  to  make 
that  decree  of  the  commission  absolute,  without  any  appeal? — ^A.  There  should  be 
opportunity  for  appeal  in  order  to  give  the  parties  further  hearing  in  the  case  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  facts  determined  or  arrived  at  by  the  commission  at  its 
hearing;  but  if  these  facts  are  found  to  be  as  declared  by  the  commission,  then  its 
orders  should  be  enforced. 

Q.  You  mean  enforced  pending  the  appeal  or  enforced  for  all  time? — A.  I  mean 
should  be  enforced  for  all  time.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  decisions 
or  orders  of  that  kind  should  be  put  into  effect  pending  an  appeal,  but  there  are 
good  reasons  why  they  should,  the  fact  being  tnat  the  earners  can  delay  cases 
almost  indefinitely,  and  by  reason  of  that  can  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  justice 
and  consequently  inflict  upon  the  public  the  continuance  of  the  evil  for  almost  an 
indefinite  period.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  commission's  orders  should  be 
immediately  effective,  with  opportunity  of  appeal  and  a  reversal  of  the  order  in 
case  it  should  be  found  by  the  courts  to  be  requisite;  and  I  believe  the  burden 
would  be  less  if  the  carriers  were  obliged  to  carry  out  these  orders  pending  the 
result  of  these  appeals. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  inquire,  in  this  case  brought  by  Milwaukee,  whv  you  have 
not  appealed  to  the  courts  to  have  the  order  of  the  commission  enforced. — A. 
For  the  simple  reason  that  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  render  it 
utterly  hopeless;  that  is,  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  no  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  interstate-commerce 
act  to  say  what  rates  shall  oe  put  into  effect.  It  declares  that  the  commission's 
power  is  limited  to  investigation  and  rendering  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rates 
m  existence  are  reasonable  or  not,  and  whether  they  are  discriminative  or  not, 
and  to  urging  their  correction.  It  denies  absolutely  the  x>ower  of  the  commission 
to  declare  what  would  be  reasonable  rates  and  to  require  the  carriers  to  put  such 
rates  into  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  Minneapolis,  through  its  close  lake  com- 
munications, have  naturally  a  little  advantage  over  Milwaukee  in  the  shipment 
of  freights? — ^A.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  Minneapolis  to  the  seaboard 
exceeds  the  cost  from  Milwaukee  by  just  about  the  differentials  in  rates  that  were 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  points  in  the  West  to 
these  two  terminal  i>oints. 

Q.  TBy  Representative  Otjen.)  Bywayof  Duluth? — A.  Yes;  by  way  of  Duluth. 

Q.  And  if  this  rate  were  enforced  or  carried  out  it  would  place  the  two  cities 
on  an  equal  footing? — A.  On  an  exact  equality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  if  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  (Com- 
merce Commission  were  to  be  put  into  immediate  effect  and  then  an  appeal 
allowed  that  the  appeal  would  be  acted  upon  much  sooner  than  if  the  other 
course  was  pursued? — A.  Unquestionably  it  would;  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  carriers  to  obtain  a  decision  on  appeal  as  early  as  practicable. 

Q.  And  the  other  side  would  not  obstruct? — ^A.  They  would  not  have  any 
motive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  prolong  the 
litigation  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  and  subject  the  public  to  the  burden  of 
these  discriminative  rates. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Or  JEN.)  In  case  of  an  appeal,  would  you  have  the  court 
review  the  facts  or  would  you  have  the  facts  as  found  by  the  commission  stand? — 
A.  I  think  the  facts  as  found  ^  the  commission  should  constitute  the  evidence 
in  the  case  before  the  court.  The  court  should  pass  only  upon  the  law  of  the  case. 
If  the  commission  has  made  an  error  in  the  application  of  the  law  the  court 
should  pass  on  that;  but,  the  commission  being  an  expert  body,  having  the  means 
of  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  various 
channels  of  communication  and  various  means  of  competition,  and  everytiiing 
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pertaining  to  the  making  np  of  rates,  the  determination  of  the  facts  before  the 
commission  should  be  final. 

Q.  That  is,  the  facts  as  found  by  the  commission  should  be  the  facts  assumed 
by  the  court? — ^A.  That  is  it  exactly.  That  reminds  me,  there  have  been  cases 
carried  to  the  United  States  court  in  which  new  evidence  has  been  presented  by 
the  railroad  companies  in  their  defense,  which  has  been  withheld  when  the 
case  was  heard  before  the  commission;  evidently  withheld  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing the  litigation  and  getting  more  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C  J.  Harris.)  Is  that  point  now  thoroughly  digested?— A.  I  will 
go  a  little  further  into  the  matter  of  amendments  of  the  interstate-commerce  law, 
X)articidarlv  that  section  about  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  I  think  that  the 
provision  snould  place  with  the  commission  full  discretion  in  regard  to  that  sec- 
tion, which  is  now  limited  by  a  provision  that  the  rates  shall  be  no  greater  for 
the  shorter  than  for  the  longer  distance,  under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions.  Now,  the  commission,  as  a  rule,  under  that  clause  **  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  and  conditions,"  hold  that  only  water  competition  changes  the 
circumstances  and  conditions.  In  a  case  about  a  year  ago,  however,  before  the 
Supreme  Court — the  Social  Circle  case — ^the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  railroad 
competition  was  clearly  a  change  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  which  would 
warrant  the  suspension  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  consequently  made  that  clause  inoperative  b^  that  ruling.  Now,  I  claim 
that  that  provision  '*  under  substantially  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  " 
should  be  stricken  out  entirely  from  that  clause,  making  the  long  and  short  haul 
provision  absolutely  imperative  except  in  cases  in  which  the  commission,  after 
full  consideration  and  hearing  of  all  parties,  believes  it  expedient  in  its  own 
judgment  to  suspend  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  would  make  that  discretionary  with  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  Entirely  discretionary  with  the  commission,  so  that  when  the  commis- 
sion has  rendered  the  decision  in  the  case  the  railroad  companies  can  not  carry  it 
up  to  any  other  court  to  determine  whether  the  circiimstances  and  conditions  are 
similar  or  not.  The  commission  is  best  qualified  to  judge  on  that  iK)int  on  account 
of  its  experience  and  its  knowledge  of  the  working  of  transportation. 

Q.  1  judge  from  what  you  said,  your  own  idea  is  that  only  water  competition 
would  change  conditions? — ^A.  I  believe  the  commission  ia  eminently  sound  in 
that  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  spoke  about  discriminations  in  rebates;  do  you 
want  to  deal  further  with  that? — A.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
pooling. 

Q.  I  have  your  letter  here  that  you  are  in  favor  of  that.  I  wish  you  would 
introduce  that  as  a  part  of  your  testimony. — ^A.  I  will  say,  in  regard  to'the  proix)- 
sition  to  legalize  pooling,  that  I  have  witn  me  a  letter  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milwaukee,  addressed  to  the  Industrial  Commission, 
in  which  he  states  (reading) : 

**  I  am  also  instructed  by  vote  of  the  ooard  of  directors  of  this  body  to  inform 
you  that  the  chamber  has  at  various  times  unqualifiedly  advocated  the  amend- 
ment of  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  as  to  permit  pooling  of  railway  earnings 
under  traffic  arrangements  subject  to  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  body,  con- 
firmed by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  the  full  ch^nber,  comx>06ed  of  600 
business  men  of  Milwaukee,  that  such  an  amendment  will  be  the  most  effective 
remedy  against  the  evils  of  rate  cutting  and  favoritism  to  large  shippers." 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  That  letter  does  not  say  what  would  tend  to  elimi- 
nate discriminations  as  against  localities? — ^A.  It  is  only  in  general  terms  an 
expression  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  that  letter  express  your  own  opinion? — A.  I 
am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  that.  I  will  say  further,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  pooling  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  and 
against  it  during  the  discussion  of  the  law  for  years,  I  am  fuUy  of  the  opinion 
that  the  legalizing  of  pooling  of  railway  earnings  is  the  only  practicable  means 
of  securing  uniformity,  equality,  and  stability  or  rates  for  the  transx)ortation  of 
freight,  and  also  the  only  means  of  avoiding  discriminative  rates  between  various 
points.  I  would,  however,  have  the  rates  under  pooling  contracts  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  absolute  authority  to  order 
such  changes  in  those  rates  from  time  to  time  as  might  be  deemed  best,  and  these 
orders  to  go  into  immediate  effect. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  would  give  the  railroads  unlimited  power  to 
enrorce  their  contracts  with  each  other? — ^A.  I  would  have  the  pooling  contracts 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  they  go  into  effect,  and 
the  rates  subject  to  any  change  that  the  commission  might  direct  after  they  have 
gone  into  effect. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Yon  would  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conuni£h 
sion  provide  a  maximum  rate  above  which  they  should  not  go,  rather  than  an 
absolute  rate;  is  that  it? — A.  No;  I  do  not  regard  the  fixing  of  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  as  a  practical  remedy  or  as  a  practical  means  of  relief.  In  case 
of  maximum  rates  tne^  mu3t  necessarily  be  nxed  hi^h  enough  to  cover  all  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions;  and  the  same  with  minimum  rates;  they  must  be 
fixed  so  low  they  would  never  be  operative.  In  case  of  maximum  rates  they  must 
necessarily  be  higher  than  the  rates  ought  to  be  in  certain  localities  and  under 
certain  conditions,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  be  only  an  evil;  but  the  commis- 
sion should  have  absolute  x>ower  in  case  of  pooling  contracts  to  determine  what 
the  rates  shall  be  in  every  particular  instance. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  When  men  speak  of  fixing  the  maximum  rates 
they  mean,  do  they  not,  the  fixing  of  a  schedule  for  that  entire  classification. 
That  is  what  you  had  in  mind?  While  you  are  advocating  giving  the  commis- 
sion power  to  pass  only  vq^n  one  particular  rate  or  a  limited  number  of  rates 
that  may  be  called  in  quesfion,  when  you  speak  of  fixing  the  maximum  rates  the 
ordinary  man  thinks  oi  a  schedule  covering  the  entire  classification? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereas,  you  are  talking  now  of  ^vin^  the  commission  power  to  determine 
only  an  individual  rate  within  a  classification? — A.  To  determine  all  rates  that 
are  fixed  by  the  railroads  under  their  pooling  an-angements.  Pooling  arrange- 
ments are  confined  to  business  between  certain  important  points — certain  com- 
mercial centers — and  whatever  rates  are  fixed  under  pooling  contracts  the  commis- 
sion should  have  entire  control  of  each  and  every  individual  and  separate  rate. 
No  general  maximum  rate  can  be  applied  to-day;  they  will  be  of  no  effect.  I 
have  observed  the  working  of  maximum  rates  to  some  extent,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  niinois.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of  Illinois  have  had 
power  ever  since  1873  to  fix  maximum  rates  for  che  State  of  Illinois,  and  they 
have  issued  from  time  to  time  complete  schedules  of  rates  and  tables  of  classifica- 
tion, and  specified  certain  rates  for  certain  distances  for  certain  commodities  and 
certain  classes  throughout  the  State;  the  result  has  been  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies have  very  generally,  under  the  infiuence  of  competition  and  owing  to  vary- 
ing conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  fixed  rates  vei-y  much  lower  than  the 
maximum  rates  prescribed  by  the  commission,  and  nothwithstanding  the  com- 
mission has  reduced  its  maximum  rates  from  time  to  time,  they  can  not  make  a 
scale  of  maximum  rates  that  is  low  enough  to  meet  the  existing  conditions  in 
certain  portions  of  the  State.  Generally ,  throughout  the  State ,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  rates — and  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  so  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  Wisconsin,  in  comx>arison  with  Illinois — I  find  the  actual  rates  enforced 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  are  very  much  less  than  the  maximum  rate ;  and  it  would 
prove  to  be  equally  the  case  if  attempted  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be 
more  so,  in  fact,  because  the  field  is  so  much  larger,  and  so  many  elements  of 
competition  enter  into  the  extensive  transportation  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  as  compared  with  the  few  that  enter  into  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Maximum  rates  for  the  country  at  large  would  be  of  less  value  than  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  In  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  such 
absolute  powers  as  you  suggest,  do  you  fear  that  there  might  be  at  some  time  in 
that  body  a  condition  of  affairs  that  would  bankrupt  all  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try? Have  you  looked  at  that  side  of  the  question  at  all? — A.  All  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  their  fiidng  of  rates  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  rates  made 
under  pooUng  contracts.  But,  to  answer  your  question,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
very  wisely  decided — at  all  events,  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  think  also  the  Supreme  Court— have  decided  in  important  cases  that  the  making 
of  rates  that  are  unremunerative  is  unconstitutional  on  account  of  their  practi- 
cally bein^  confiscatory  of  the  property.  The  railroads  are  fully  protected  by 
that  principle,  which  is  fully  established. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  was  brought  out  in  Smith  v.  Ames? — A.  Yes; 
particularly  in  that  case,  but  there  have  been  similar  decisions  in  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  everybody  admits  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  The  fact  that  the  rate  was  unremunerative  would  have 
to  be  proved  in  court  and  the  decision  to  that  effect  obtained.  In  the  meantime 
that  rate  would  be  going  on  all  the  while,  would  it  not,  according  to  your  revised 
plan? — ^A.  Yes;  but  there  must  be  hardships  sustained  somewhere,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  there  would  be  less  hardship  if  the  rates  were  required  to  go  into 
immediate  effect. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  court  would  have  the  power  of  injunction, 
would  it  not? — A.  That  would  be  a  legal  question  I  would  not  pass  upon. 

Q.  It  does  exercise  it  now,  as  you  know? — A.  There  have  been  cases  in  which 
the  enforcement  of  rates  has  been  onjoined,  but  my  point  is  that  while  it  would 
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be  uDJast  to  the  railroads  to  be  required  to  submit  to  rates  prescribed  bv  the 
commission  which  they  might  deem  unjust  a  ad  unreasonable,  and  were  endeav- 
oring through  the  courts  to  resist,  yet  the  injury  to  the  railroad  companies  pend- 
ing the  determination  of  the  question  would  be  very  much  less  than  if  the  public 
were  left  to  the  continued  infliction  of  injustice  and  exorbitant  rates  for  the 
len^h  of  time  which  the  railroad  companies  could  protract  this  litigation,  which 
is  litigation  of  a  most  difficult  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  more  probability  that  the  railroad  compa- 
nies would  suffer  by  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than 
there  is  that  the  people  and  commerce  of  the  country  would  suffer? — ^A.  Not  nearly 
as  much,  it  seems  to  me.  The  point  is  well  established  now  for  their  protection, 
which  there  is  no  probability  of  an  attempt  to  overturn. 

Q.  They  seem  always  to  be  able  to  have  their  interests  taken  care  of  better 
than  the  other  side? — A.  Very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recent  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  regards  the  differentials  between  flour  and  wheat  to 
the  Eastern  seaboard? — ^A.  I  am,  to  some  extent,  and  I  have  something  to  present 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  substance  of  that  order? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it,  in  brief? — ^A.  It  was  that  the  export  rate  on  wheat  should  not 
be  more  than  2  cents  per  hundred  x)ounds  less  than  the  rate  on  flour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  roads  have  complied  with  that  order? — ^A.  They  have 
partially,  and  partially  not.  I  have  a  statement  which  has  been  prepared  forme 
Dy  George  A.  Schroeder,  manager  of  the  freight  bureau,  Milwaukee  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  I  will  present  as  part  of  my  testimony. 

(^.  Before  you  present  that,  let  me  ask,  do  you  know  whether  the  roads,  in  com- 
plying with  that  order,  raised  the  rate  on  wheat  for  exx)ortor  reduced  the  rate  on 
flour  for  export? — A.  The  rates  were  changed  on  the  1st  of  November,  which  is 
the  time  of  year  at  which  rates  are  generally  advanced  between  Chicago  and  the 
seaboard,  and  I  believe  they  were  both  advanced;  I  am  auite  sure  they  were. 

Q.  On  both  wheat  and  flour? — A.  On  both  wheat  and  nour. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  difference  2  cents  according  to  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion?— A.  They  made  that  difference  from  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
seaboard,  but  there  are  intermediate  points  from  which  the  rates  vary.. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  bringing  out — if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were 
given  this  authority  you  speat  of  as  regards  the  differences  in  rates,  differentials 
between  localities,  Det ween  commodities  and  localities  as  well— would  it  not  be 
IK)ssible  for  the  roads  interested  to  protect  themselves  by  increasing  the  lower  rate 
to  a  relative  equality  with  the  higher  rate,  instead  of  reducing  the  higher  rate; 
in  other  words,  you  would  allow  the  roads  that  privilege? — A.  I  think  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  justifiable  that  it  should  be  done.  I  should  think  the  super- 
vision of  the  commission  over  the  companies  would  protect  the  public  from  any 
wrong  adjustment  of  the  rates  to  comply  with  such  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  you  tell  us  how  much  the  difference  has  been 
this  summer  between  the  export  and  the  domestic  rate  on  wheat? — A.  I  have  not 
the  figures  with  me  that  have  been  enforced  during  the  summer,  but  I  have  those 
put  into  effect  November  1.  I  want,  here,  to  correct  the  statement  I  made  in 
regard  to  the  export  and  domestic  rate,  that  the  difference  is  2  cents  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  seaboard;  I  should  have  said  from  Chicago  to  the  sea- 
board. This  statement  I  have  will  give  you  pretty  specific  information  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  I  will  read  it  before  going  further: 

The  following  are  the  present  all -rail  rates  on  export  and  domestic  grain  and 
grain  products,  as  per  puolished  tariffs  effective  November  1,  18^. 

I  will  say  right  here  the  rates  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  the  seaboard  are 
the  same;  they  are  uniform. 

Q.  Rail  rates  or  lake  rates? — A.  Rail  rates  and  lake  and  rail  rates  combined  are 
always  the  same  from  the  two  points  to  all  points  on  the  seaboard. 

Q.  Do  lake  rates  vary? — A.  They  vary  continually. 

Q.  As  you  can  charter  them? — A.  It  is  regulated  by  charter.  The  rates  from 
points  in  the  West  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  are  the  same.  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee are  practically  one  point  and  are  so  treated  in  the  matter  of  rates  of  trans- 
jwrtation.     (Witness  continues  reading.) 

Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  New  York:  Cents. 

Export  grain  per  100 20 

Domestic  grain  per  100 22 

Grain  products  per  100 22 

Mississippi  River  to  New  York: 

Export  grain  per  100 _ 20 

Domestic  grain  X)er  100 _ 25.5 
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The  following  table  shows  the  throngh  rates  on  export  wheat  versiis  the  through 
rates  on  wheat  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  plus  the  rate  on  the  manufactnred 
product: 


Golnmhns,   Kebr.,    to  Mifiadaslppi 

River. 
MiaaieBippi  Blver  to  New  York 


Tlirouerh 


Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Miflsiasippi 

Riyep. 
MiHHiflHJppi  River  to  New  York 


Through 


Sheldon,  Iowa,  to  Misadatdppi  River 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York 


Through 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi 

River. 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York 


Through 


Export 
wheat. 


Cents. 
21 

20 


41 


21 
20 


41 


19 
20 


18 
20 


33 


Columbus  to  Chicago . 
Chicago  to  New  York 


Through. 


Sioux  City  to  Chicago 
Chicago  to  New  York. 


Through. 


Sheldon  to  Chicago  . . . 
Chicago  to  New  York. 


Through. 


Des  Moines  to  Chicago. 
Chicago  to  New  York. . 


Through. 


Wheat 

and 

flour. 


40 


Dlflfer- 
ence. 


Cents. 
26 
22 

Cents. 

48 

7 

28 
22 

46 

4 

22 
22 

44 

5 

18 
22 

The  rate  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  New  York  is  alike  for  export  and  domestic  flour. 

This  shows  that  flour  manufactured  at  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  from  wheat  from 
the  West,  and  forwarded  to  New  York,  costs  7  cents  a  hundred  more  freight  in 
the  case  of  Columbus,  4  cents  in  the  case  of  Sioux  City,  5  cents  in  the  case  of 
Sheldon,  and  7  cents  in  the  case  of  Des  Moines  than  the  freight  on  the  wheat 
direct  from  these  points  of  origin  to  New  York  for  export,  being  that  much  dis- 
advantage to  millers  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  through  rates  on  export  grain  versus  the  through 
rates  on  domestic  grain,  based  on  low^  combinations: 


Export 
grain. 

Domestic 
grain. 

Differ- 
ence. 

Columbus,  Nebr.,  to  Mississippi 

River. 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York 

Cents. 
21 

20 

Columbus  to  Mississippi  River 

Mississippi  River  to  New  York  . . . 

Through  

Cents. 
21 
25.5 

CenU. 

Throuarh 

41 

45.6 

5.5 

Sioux  City  to  Chicago 

Sioux  Oity.  Iowa,  to  Missiflsi'Dpi 

21 
20 

23 
22 

River. 

Chicaflro  to  New  York 

Mississippi  River  to  New  York 

Thronorh .     

Throuerh 

41 

45 

4 

Sheldon  to  Chicaaro     

Sheldon,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi  River 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York.... 

19 
20 

22 
22 

Chicasro  to  New  X  ork 

Throuerh 

Throuarh .* 

89 

44 

5 

Perry  to  Mississippi  River 

Mississippi  River  to  New  York . . . 

Through 

Des  Moines  to  Minsissippl  River  . . 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York  . . . 

Through 

Perry,  Iowa,  to  Misslnsippi  River. . 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York 

14 
20 

14 
25.5 

Throuerh 

Si 

39.5 

5.5 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi 

River. 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York 

13 
20 

13 
25.5 

Through 

33 

38.5 

5.5 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.  )  What  is  the  difference  between  wheat  shipped  to  New 
York  from  Chicago  for  the  two  purposes,  domestic  and  export? — A.  From  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  to  New  York  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic  is  2  cents 
a  hundred,  but  from  original  x>oints  of  shipment  in  the  interior  it  varies  from  4  to 
5i  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  On  through  billing?— A.  On  through  billing,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  be  that  difference  as  against  the  differ- 
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ence  from  Chicago  and  Milwaiikee?— A.  I  can  not  see  any  reaaon  why  there  should 
be  that  discrimination.  I  can  see  the  cause  of  it;  the  pupose  of  it,  at  least,  is 
to  secure  the  transportation  of  the  grain  from  points  west  of  the  MissisBippi 
River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  i^ainst  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  i)ort8. 

Q.  It  looks  like  a  discrimination  against  Chicago  and  Milwaukee? — ^A.  It  is  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  export  shipments.  It  costs  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
millers  this  much  more  to  talke  the  wheat  from  the  West  and  ^nd  it  here  and 
forward  to  the  seaboard,  ranging  from  4  to  7  cents  in  the  pomts  which  I  have 
named,  and  these  points  have  been  taken  as  illustrations  snowing  the  varying 
differences  from  the  d^erent  points  of  shipment.  This  second  table  shows  the 
discrimination  against  domestic  grain  used  at  the  seaboard,  as  compared  with 
grain  ezi)orted,  putting  millers  at  the  seaboard  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  export  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  have  a  milling-in-transit  rate? — A.  There 
are  mill-in-transit  rates,  but  the  export  grain  rates  are  not  applied  to  them. 

Q.  Domestic  grain  rates  would  be  applied  to  them,  would  they  not? — A.  Yes; 
domestic  grain  rates  are  applied  to  milbng  in  transit. 

Q.  That,  at  present,  would  be  a  difference  of  about  2  cents? — ^A.  Yes;  2  cents 
dinerence  from  Chicago.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  wheat  from  which  this  flour 
is  produced,  must  be  obtained  from  these  western  points — ^the  export  rates  of 
freight  run,  as  I  have  shown  you,  from  4  to  7  cents  a  hundred  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  I  notice  you  do  not  have  Miimeai)olis  in  the  table;  could 
you  tell  us  the  situation  as  regards  millers  there?  Do  they  labor  under  the  same 
disadvantage? — ^A.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  working  of  rates  at  Minneapolis. 
I  have  only  taken  the  operation  of  rates  with  reference  to  Milwaukee,  and  inci- 
dentally Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  because  of  the  rates  being  uniform  to  and  from 
the  two  points.  I  gave  Sioux  City  41  and  Sheldon  89  on  through  export;  on  domes- 
tic, Sioux  City  45,  Sheldon  44,  a  difference  of  4  and  5  cents  against  the  American 
miller. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  object  to  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  and  the  export  rate? — ^A.  It  operaties  very  seriously  to  the  detriment  of 
millers  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is  not  that  export  rate  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulations  at 
these  various  points  and  the  surplus  product  of  the  country  V — ^A.  Not  by  any 
means;  there  never  have  been  export  rates  until  within  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Why,  or  in  what  way,  does  this  lower  export  rate  ox>erate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  millers,  if  the  export  rate  on  flour  was  the  same  as  the 
export  rate  on  wheat  ? — ^A.  It  would  not ;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  Then  you  misunderstood  Mr.  Harris's  question.  He  asked  if  you  objected 
to  the  fact  that  a  lower  rate  was  given  on  wheat  and  flour  for  export  ?  That  is,  a 
rate  lower  than  on  domestic  ^rain  and  flour? — ^A.  If  the  export  rate  was  applied 
to  flour  there  would  be  no  objection  to  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  The  difference  is  only  2  cents,  as  you  have  stated,  from 
Milwaukee  at  present? — ^A.  Two  cents  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to  New 
York ,  but  the  cost  of  the  wheat  enters  into  it.  The  wheat  must  come  from  Western 
points  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  be  manufactured  into  flour,  and  the  cost  of 
laying  wheat  down  at  Chicago,  added  to  the  cost  of  shipping  flour  to  New  York, 
makes  an  exx)ort  expense  of  4  to  7  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  on  account  of  the 
domestic  rate  applying  to  wheat  from  the  original  i)oint  of  shipment  to  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago,  as  well  as  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  That  is  a  greater  rate  than  some  places  west 
have  to  pay.  For  instance,  Des  Moines  has  to  pay  a  less  rate  for  the  ^rain  they 
receive  and  ship  to  the  seaboard  than  Milwaukee  would  pay  in  receiving  grain 
from  the  West  and  shipping  to  the  seaboard? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  But  the  flour  as  a  manufactured  product  ought 
necessarily  to  pay  a  higher  classification  of  freight  than  the  otner. — ^A.  That 
never  has  been  the  case. 

Q.  Is  it  not  harder  to  handle,  and  does  it  not  take  more  car  room,  or  are  there 
not  some  conditions  of  railrosid  traffic  that  enter  into  it,  that  demand  a  higher 
freight  rate  than  that  on  grain  in  bulk? — ^A.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  favor  of  the  raw  material,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  rates  for  flour  and 
wheat  have  always  been  uniform  from  time  immemorial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Until  when?— A.  Until  within  the  last  two  years.  I  am 
not  certain  when  the  export  rates  were  flrst  put  in,  but  the  great  differences  have 
been  made  within  the  past  year. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  lower  export  rates  have  been  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  producer  of  the  grain? — A.  Not  at  all. 

(^.  Why  not? — A.  The  price  of  grain  is  fixed  at  the  point  of  shipment  by  the 
freight  to  the  principal  markets.  These  principal  markets  are  Minneai)olis,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Chicago,  as  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  and  the  grain  buyer  a. 
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the  interior  i>ointB  in  the  country  fixes  his  price  to  the  prodnoer  on  the  basis  of 
the  rate  of  freight  to  these  i>oints. 

Q.  Very  well;  is  not  the  price  of  grain  in  these  markets  that  Yon  name  fixed  or 
at  least  influenced  by  the  price  of  wheat  at  Liverpool?— A.  To  be  sure. 
.  Q.  Then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  lower  freight  rate  by  which  the  grain 
from  Minneapolis,  Chic^x),  etc.,  could  be  moved  to  Liiverpool  would  increase  tiie 
price  at  this  point.— A.  It  that  were  the  only  element  of  price  that  would  be  so; 
but  nrice  elements  are  innumerable,  and  no  man  can  resolve  them  to  a  point 
which  would  enable  him  to  determine  what  the  price  is  going  to  be  24  hours 
hence.  The  ]price  at  Liverpool  is  only  one  of  the  elements.  Sometimes  the  price 
at  Liverpool  is  4  or  5  cents — ^not  as  much  as  that  perhaps,  but  often  8  to  4  cents 
less  than  it  costs  to  lay  the  grain  down  in  Liverpool  from  this  country. 

Q.  What  reason  can  you  give? — A.  Speculative  influence  is  the  principal  reason. 

Q.  The  farmer,  then,  sometimes  gets  benefits  from  speculation? — ^A.  Me  always 
does.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  speculation  is  injurious  to  the  farmer;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  fixmg  the  price  of  grain  in  his  favor  instead  of 
against  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Which  would  Europ|ean  markets  prefer,  our  mm  or 
our  flour? — A.  They  want  both;  they  want  grain  often  for  the  purpose  oi  mixing 
with  other  grain  in  order  to  produce  certain  results  in  flour,  and  in  other  cases 
they  want  tne  manufactured  product. 

Q.  They  want  grain  more  than  they  want  the  flour,  do  they  not? — ^A:  I  can  only 
judge  as  to  that  by  the  actual  movement  of  the  two;  during  the  psst  2  vears  the 
movement  has  not  been  far  from  half  and  half.  It  varies  sometimes  20  x>er  cent 
from  that,  in  different  years,  but  generally  it  averages  about  half. 

Q,  Following  up  that  answer,  do  you  believe  if  the  rates  were  even  for  export 
flour  and  wheat  there  would  be  a  greater  export  of  flour  than  of  wheat;  you  say 
the  bulk  that  goes  out  is  about  the  same? — ^A.  It  has  been  the  same  heretofore 
when  there  were  no  export  rates — about  an  equal  quantity  of  export  flour  and 
wheat;  but  the  introduction  of  exi)ort  rates  on  wheat  without  ap^ying  them  to 
flour  has  changed  the  thing,  and  more  wheat  is  going  than  flour,  necessarily,  for 
the  reason  that  the  miller  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere  on  the  other  side  can 
make  his  flour  out  of  wheat  that  costs  him  less,  on  account  of  this  difference  in 
freight,  than  the  cost  to  the  miller  here  of  buying  his  wheat  and  laying  his  flour 
down  there.  It  operates  to  drive  the  miller  in  this  country  out  of  the  manuf  ac- 
turingbusiness. 

Q.  Have  vou  the  fig^ures  to  submit  showing  that  heretofore  the  export  has  been 
about  equal,  and  that  now  there  is  a  difference  ? — ^A.  I  have  not  the  figures  with 
me,  but  they  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  ever  been  any  export  rate  on  fiour  cor- 
respondjuafip  to  the  export  rate  on  wheat  ? — ^A.  There  never  has  been  any  export 
rat^  on  eitner  wheat  or  flour  until  within  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  My  question  is  as  to  whether  there  ever  has  been  any  exxwrt  rate  on  flour  ? — 
A.  No,  there  has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  kept  conversant  with 
these  rates  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Your  remedy  for  these  evils  would  be  the  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? — A.  That  would  be  my 
remedy,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  this  recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  a  difference  of  2  cents  between  the  export  rate  on  manufac- 
tured goods  and  bulk  wheat  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  carried  out  ?— A.  It  would,  so 
far  as  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  are  concerned.  That  would  put  flour  and  wheat  on 
an  equality.  But  it  would  not  remedy  the  matter  from  the  point  of  shipment  of 
wheat.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wheat  costs  more  laid  down  here 
for  grinding  and  shipment  to  New  York  than  this  difference  of  2  cents  a  hundred 
referred  to,  on  account  of  the  difference  from  the  point  of  shipment  to  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago  being  greater. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  On  account  of  the  discrimination  from  the 
points  west  ? — ^A.  That  is  it,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  been  speakine  of  the  discrimination  which 
the  land  carriers  make  against  the  product  going  abroad.  Could  you  say  whether 
there  has  heretofore  been  a  discrimination  by  the  ocean  carriers  as  against 
flour?— A.  I  cannot  say  in  regard  to  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with  ocean  rates  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  other  rates. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  It  might  be  the  trouble  is  there. — ^A.  From  general 
knowleage  I  should  say  that  rates  from  the  seaboard  across  the  ocean  are  uniform; 
that  there  is  no  distinction. 

(^.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  this,  or  would  you  pass  on  to  dis- 
criminations and  rebates? — A.  I  will  pass  on  to  discriminations.    I  wish  to  pre- 
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sent  a  letter  bearing  ni>on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  interstateK^ommeroe 
law  from  a  fellow  commission  merchant,  of  Milwaukee,  Robert  Eliot.    Being 
unable  to  come  himself,  he  addressed  this  letter  to  me  and  requested  me  to  present 
it  as  part  of  my  testimony. 
("^^ereuiK^n  the  witness  submitted  the  following  communication:) 

Milwaukee,  November  17, 1899, 
E.P.Bacon,  Esq.,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Under  date  of  November  7  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Industrial 
Commission,  stating  that  Senator  Kyle  had  suggested  my  name  as  one  desired  to 
^ve  information  and  expression  before  the  Inoustrial  Commission  now  in  session 
m  Chicago.  Owing  to  having  taken  a  bad  cold  I  am  unable  to  go  there,  which  I 
regret  very  much. 

1  was  one  of  those  deputed  by  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  your- 
self and  Mr.  Charles  Ray,  now  president  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  to  give 
expression  in  the  same  behalf  oef  ore  the  United  States  Senate  committee  in  1885 
or  1886  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  said  committee  being 
composed  of  Senators  Cullom,  of  Illinois;  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  and  Harris,  ot 
Tennessee. 

At  that  meeting  in  Chicago  I  was  told  by  Senator  Cullom  that  they  had  been  to 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  State  cities  and  to  St.  Louis  and  had  had  the  views  of 
prominent  Chicago  dealers,  and  that  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  United  States 
who  had  advocated  legalizing  railway  pooling  under  the  control  of  the  proposed 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  order  that  such  control  might  obviate  exces- 
sive charges  or  unjust  discrimination  against  persons  or  places.  Senator  Cullom 
said  that  while  he  was  impressed  with  the  reasons  ^ven  for  such  action,  it  was 
utterly  impracticable  because  of  adverse  public  opinion.  I  told  him  that  time 
would  show  that  there  never  would  be  any  relief  from  secret  rates  or  unjust 
preferences  until  the  railways  were  permitted  to  enforce  pooling  contracts. 

Since  that  time  experience  has,  I  tnink,  proved  the  correctness  of  myjudgment, 
and  many  conmiercial  bodies  of  the  Umted  States,  including  the  Cnamber  of 
Commerce  of  Milwaukee,  have  passed  resolutions  in  advocacy  of  legalizing  such 
traffic  agreements  under  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
railway  companies  also  have  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  have  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  strengthened,  vesting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  powers  to  fix  rates  when  the  commission  may  find  reason  for  its  remedial 
action  in  that  behalf,  provided  the  power  and  permission  to  make  traffic  agree- 
ments as  above  stated  be  also  granted. 

A  bill  was  framed  in  that  behalf  5  or  6  years  ago,  and  many  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  are  wondering  why  Congress  has  not  passed  it.  My  solu- 
tion of  this  question  is  this:  Many  railways  have  influential  directors  who  are 
engaged  in  tne  grain  business,  or  the  oil  business,  or  other  branches  of  business, 
who  are  receiving  special  or  preferential  rates,  enabling  them  to  overcompete 
and  drive  out  of  business  others  engaged  in  the  same  branches  of  business,  and 
it  is  the  interest  of  such  multimillionaire  directors  to  have  the  present  state  of 
things  continue,  to  wit,  competition  between  roads,  which  will  excuse  the  man- 
agers of  the  roads  for  ^ving  these  special  or  preferential  rates  when  said  managers 
have  to  face  their  directors  or  wealthy  stockholders,  because  if  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  were  strengthened  and  pooling  legalized  there  could  be  no  excuse 
whatever  for  railway  managers  to  be  giving  away  the  earnings  of  their  roads  to 
some  of  their  wealthy  and  poweful  directors.  Of  course  they  solidly  deny  doing 
anything  of  this  kind,  but  the  manifestations  of  trade  indicate  it  with  certainty 
to  the  minds  of  men  engaged  in  the  business. 

One  method  of  business  which,  by  reason  of  its  being  apparently  free  to  all,  but 
owing  to  circumstances  available  especially  and  preferentially  to  men  operatins 
large  terminal  elevators,  is  the  monkey  work  of  through  billings,  which  1  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  explain  to  the  committee.  This  method  constitutes  an  unjust 
discrimination  against  the  local  trade  and  milling  trade  of  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago or  other  terminal  points  where  it  is  practiced  and  gives  advantage  to  the 
J)arties  operating  the  terminal  elevators.  It  is  also  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the 
ong  and  short  haul  clause.  I  have  wondered  why  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  not  ordered  its  discontinuance.  I  presume  it  to  be  because  they 
do  not  think  they  have  the  requisite  power.  Then  the  act  should  be  strengthened 
so  that  they  will  have  the  requisite  x>ower,  and  the  x>ower  to  enforce  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause. 

For  8  or  10  years  the  railway  companies  resi)ected  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause,  but  the  courts  finally  turned  it  down  by  their  application  of  the  words 
"under  similar  conditions  and  circumstances,"  which  were  found  in  the  act,  hold- 
ing that  competition  between  railways  constituted  a  circumstance  which  war- 
ranted an  infraction  of  the  long  and  snort  haul  clause.    That  emasculated  the  act 
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folly  and  completely  as  to  that  clause,  because  the  railway  cornxjanies  can  prove 
conix>etition  everywhere.  And  the  consequence  is  many  very  unjust  discrimina- 
tions in  rates  by.g^ving  low  rates  to  certain  places  in  preference  to  other  places. 

These  words  should  be  stricken  out  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  no  devia- 
tion from  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  should  be  permitted  except  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  such  as  direct  juxtaposition  to  and  competition  by  water 
routes,  and  then  only  when  x>ermitted  by  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission. 
Yours,  truly, 

Robert  Eliot. 

Q.  Railroad  discriminations  and  rebates. — A.  In  relation  to  the  matter  of 
rebates  I  will  present  to  the  commission  two  bids  mailed  to  the  grain  dealers  at 
Kinbrae,  Minn.,  and  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  21st  and  26th  of  October  last, 
respectively,  by  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company,  a  company  understood  to  be 
owned  wholly  by  a  director  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Com- 
I>any,  the  points  mentioned  being  on  the  Southern  Minnesota  division  of  that 
railway. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  know  his  name? — ^A.  I  know  his  name,  but  I  don*t 
care  to  state  it.  I  will  state  it  if  desired;  P.  D.  Armour.  I  will  submit  these  postal 
cards  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  and  will  savin  connection  with  them,  that  the  sev- 
eral elevator  companies  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  have  been  in  the  habit  for  some 
years  past  of  senoing  bids  to  grain  buyers  in  the  coimtry  by  means  of  postal  cards, 
offering  net  prices  at  the  point  of  shipment,  which  they  can  accept  on  such  quan- 
tity of  ^rain  as  they  choose,  provided  the  acceptance  reaches  the  elevator  proi)rie- 
tors  before  the  opening  of  liie  next  day's  exchange;  that  is,  9.30  in  the  morning. 
That  is  stated  on  the  postal  card  as  a  part  of  the  condition  on  which  the  bids  are 
made,  and  these  prices  are  based  on  the  closing  of  the  market  on  the  day  on 
which  they  are  mailed  and  are  open  for  acceptance  until  9.30  the  next  morn- 
ing. And  I  will  submit  tabulated  statements  showing  these  bids  and  the  freight, 
and  showing  the  prices  of  the  bid  over  the  cost  laid  down  at  Milwaukee  and  the 
market  value  at  Milwaukee  at  the  same  time.  To  show  the  correctness  of  the 
values  stated  at  Milwaukee  I  will  also  file  the  daily  market  reports,  the  official 
daily  market  rei)orts  of  Milwaukee  on  the  dates  mentioned. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What,  in  substance,  do  these  postal  cards 
show? — A.  The  postal  cards  show  the  prices  bid  at  the  points  mentioned,  and  the 
market  rejwrts  show  the  value  at  Milwaukee  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  are  just  going  to  follow  that  up,  to  show  the  application  of  it? — ^A. 
Yes;  show  the  working  out  of  the  bids,  with  the  cost  of  freight  and  the  cost  laid 
down  at  Milwaukee  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  property  at  Milwaukee 
at  the  time.  I  will  say,  first,  in  connection  with  these  bias,  they  have  been  sent 
to  me  by  my  traveling  agent,  and  the  parties  who  gave  them  to  him  stated  that 
the  prices  named  were  subject  to  a  deduction  of  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  and 
I  consequently  stated  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  in  my  table  which  I  presented. 
(Reads:)  Prices  per  bushel  for  grain  at  Kinbrae,  Minn.,  October  21, 1899,  by  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  Company,  for  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  subject  to  Milwaukee 
insx)ection  and  dockage  and  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  weights.  Tariff  rates  of 
freight  to  Minneapolis  to  be  deducted;  showing  cost  laid  down  at  Milwaukee,  as 
compared  with  closing  market  value  at  Milwaukee  on  the  same  date. 


Kind  of  grain. 

Pounds 

per 
bushel. 

Price 
bid. 

freight 
to  Min- 
neapolis. 

Net 
price. 

Freight 
to  Mil- 
waukee. 

Cost  at 
Milwau- 

Value  at 
Milwau- 
kee. 

No.  1  northern  wheat 

No.  2  northern  wheat 

No.  3  white  oats 

00 

eo 

3S 

Cents. 
66.25 
63.75 
22.75 

Cents. 
8.70 
8.70 
4.16 

Cents. 
67.65 
66.05 
18.69 

Cents. 
12.90 
12.90 
6.06 

Cents. 
70.45 
67.95 
24.67 

Cents. 
60.50 
66.50 
24.50 

Rates  of  freight  on  grain  from  Kinbrae,  Minn. ,  in  effect  the  above  date,  as  per 
supplementary  tariff  taking  effect  April  19, 1899,  were  as  follows,  in  cents  -per  100 
pounds: 


To— 


Minneapolis 
Milwaukee  . 


Other 
grain. 

13 
19 


Prices  per  bushel  bid  for  grain  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  October  26,  1899,  by 
Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  for  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  subject  to  Milwaukee 
inspection  and  dockage,  and  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  weights;  tariff  rates  of  freight 
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to  Minneapolis  to  be  deducted;  showing  cost  laid  down  at  Mllwankee  as  com- 
X>ared  with  closing  market  value  at  Milwaukee  the  same  date: 


Kind  of  grain. 

Pounds 

per 
bushel. 

Price 
bid. 

Freight 
toMln- 
neapoUs. 

Net 
price. 

Freiffht 

to  Mil- 

waakee. 

Cost  at 
Milwau- 
kee. 

Value  at 
Milwau- 
kee. 

No.  1  northern  wheat 

No.2  northern  wheat 

No.8  white  oats 

60 
60 
32 

OenU. 
68 
06 
29.25 

OenU. 
9.60 
0.60 
4.16 

OenU. 
58.40 
56.40 
19.00 

OenU. 
14.10 
14.10 
6.06 

OenU. 
72.50 
70.50 
26.17 

OenU. 
70.50 
68 
24.75 

Rates  of  freight  on  grain  from  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  in  effect  above  date,  as  per 
tariff  taMng  effect  April  10, 1899,  were  as  follows,  in  cents  i>er  100  pounds: 


To— 


Minneapolis. 
Milwaukee . . 


Other 
grain. 

13 
19* 


Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  offer? — A.  Two  cents  in  that 
instance.  No.  2  northern,  price  to  be  66.  Adding  freight  to  Milwaukee  makes 
it  cost  70.50.  Value  at  Milwaukee,  68  cents;  2^  cents  less.  No.  3  white  oats  23.25 
bid,  making  cost  at  Milwaukee  25.17.  Value  at  Milwaukee,  24.75.  Oats  are  han- 
dled on  a  very  small  margin  always.  Rates  of  freight  from  Flandreau  to  Milwau- 
kee and  Minneax)olis  are  given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  statement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  say  Mr.  Armour  is  a  director  in  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway;  does  that  road  give  him  advantages  over  other 
buyers  and  shippers  of  grain? — A.  That  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
naturally  infer  when  a  man  pays  more  for  property  in  the  country  for  shipment 
than  it  will  net  after  paying  rreight,  that  he  gets  his  money  back  in  some  way; 
and  I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  there  is  no  means  of  getting  that  property 
to  the  seaboard  at  any  less  expense  than  by  billing  from  the  points  of  origin  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  and  billing  it  from  those  points  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  This  territory  is  naturally  more  your  territory  than  Chicago's?— A.  Grain 
from  that  country  more  naturally  comes  to  Milwaukee. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  made  bids  on  it 
delivered  in  Minneapolis? — A.-  No.  He  named  a  price  in  those  bids  from  which 
the  freight  to  Minneapolis  was  to  be  deducted  and  the  shipper  was  to  receive  the 
difference.  Mr.  Armour*  pays  the  freight  from  the  point  of  shipment  to  Milwau- 
kee, and  if  he  pays  the  tariff  rates  it  costs  what  I  have  stated  in  these  statements. 

Q,  Would  not  that  territory  more  naturally  ship  to  Minneapolis,  and  is  not  this 
additional  price  pven  to  divert  the  trade  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee?— A.  This 
is  competing  territory  between  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  and  the  shipments 
from  time  to  time  are  directed  to  either  Milwaukee  or  Minneapolis,  according  to 
the  price  ruling  in  each.  Sometimes  it  is  more  favorable  to  ship  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other. 

p.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  The  point  you  aim  to  impress  on  the  com- 
mission IS  that  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  pays  this  higher  price  because 
it  has  an  advantage  with  the  railroads? — ^A.  we  can  not  tell  wnere  they  get  their 
money  back,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  buy  the  property  at  Milwaukee  from  1 
cent  to  li  cents  and  2  cents  per  bushel  less  than  it  would  cost  to  lay  it  down  at 
Milwaukee,  if  they  should  pay  the  regular  rates,  would  lead  one  to  infer  that 
they  did  not  pay  the  regular  rate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  owning  an  elevator  over  renting  or  storing  grain 
in  a  public  warehouse? — ^A.  To  be  sure,  the  owner  of  the  levator  saves  the 
storage;  that  is,  the  man  owning  the  elevator  does  not  have  to  pay  storage  to 
somebody  else;  but  the  elevators  of  late  have  been  very  little  used  for  storing 
grain  for  the  trade.  They  have  almost  gone  out  of  use  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
grain  for  the  public.  They  are  used  by  the  proprietors  to  handle  grain  which 
they  buy  at  the  original  point  of  shipment  in  the  country  and  sell  to  exporters 
or  consumers  in  the  East. 

Q.  Then,  without  having  any  definite  knowledge,  you  are  of  the  impression  that 
they  have  advantages  in  railroad  rates  over  the  average  shipper? — A.  That  is  the 
inevitable  inference  from  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  more  than  they  can  buy 
the  property  for  at  Milwaukee.  The  fact  of  their  having  an  elevator  does  not 
affect  the  value  of  the  property  in  Milwaukee.  It  is  not  worth  any  more  in  Mil- 
waukee whether  it  is  bought  there  or  in  the  country.  The  property  is  the  same, 
and  it  is  of  equal  value  under  either  condition. 
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Q.  What  is  the  natural  inference?  Is  it  that  this  deduction  is  given  over  the 
road  to  Minneapolis  or  from  Minneapolis  to  Milwaukee? — A.  ffhe  grain  bon^ht 
nnder  these  bids  is  brought  to  Milwaukee.  It  is  transported  entirely  over  the  line 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Q.  From  the  place  of  purchase? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  point  in  compelling  the  owner  to  pay  the  freight  to  Min- 
neai)olis? — ^A.  I  can  see  no  i^rticular  reason  for  putting  the  price  in  that  way 
instead  of  stating  the  net  price  to  the  shipper  at  the  x)oint  of  shipment;  but  that 
seems  to  be  the  method  pursued. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Excepting  that  he  is  able  to  do  it  from  the  fact 
that  he  probably  gets  a  lower  rate  from  the  railroad. — A,  The  question  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  why  the  price  bid  was  subject  to  a  deduction  or  freight  to  Minne- 
apolis when  the  property  does  not  go  to  Minneapolis;  that  I  can  see  no  possible 
reason  for.  The  more  direct  and  more  satisfactory  method  would  be  to  name  the 
price  at  the  point  of  shipment.  For  some  reason  the  price  at  Minneapolis  is  given, 
involving  the  necessity  of  deducting  the  freight  to  Minneapolis.  The  property 
is  shipx>ea  to  Milwaukee,  the  elevator  comi)any  paying  the  freight  from  the  point 
of  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  am  informed  by  my  traveling 
agent,  who  sent  in  these  postal  cards  containing  the  bids,  that  the  parties  receiv- 
ing them  were  in  possession  of  letters  from  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  to 
the  effect  that  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  named 
in  the  bids. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  railroads  centering  in  Milwaukee  own  their  elevators? — A.  The 
St.  Paul  road  owns  all  the  elevators  at  its  terminals. 

Q.  Are  they  ox)erating  them  for  the  road? — ^A.  They  are  all  leased  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  Company,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  elevators 
known  as  Elevator  E,  which  the  company  operates  itself  for  storage  purposes. 

Q.  Practically  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  handled  through  the  elevators  is  handled 
by  the  elevators  that  are  leased  from  the  railroads. — ^A.  It  is  handled  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  Company.  I  will  modify  my  statement  as  to  their  all  being 
leased  by  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company.  F.  Kraus  &  Co.  lease  one  of  the 
elevators,  and  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  leases  all  .the  rest  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  part  of  Elevator  E,  which  is  retained  by  the  railroad  company. 

C2.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  ypur  system  of  public  elevators  much  the  same  as 
exists  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Substantially  the  same. 

Q.  Can  the  proprietors  of  elevators  purchase  grain  the  same  as  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  is  he  allowed  per  bushel  for  handling  the 
grain  through  the  elevators? — A.  He  buys  the  grain  and  puts  it  in  the  elevators 
and  disposes  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  he  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  legal  rate  for  storage? — ^A.  There  is  no 
legal  rate  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  What  is  the  customary  rate  of  storage? — ^A.  The  nominal  rate  which  is 
charged  by  the  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  in  that  part  of  the  elevator  which  it 
operates  is  one-half  a  cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  10  days  and  one-(^uarter  of  a 
cent  per  bushel  for  each  additional  10  days,  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  almost  no 
grain  put  in  the  elevators  for  public  storage. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  is  the  belief  among  grain  men  generally  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  elevator  combine  in  Chicago?  What  is  the  opinion  at  Milwaukee 
among  the  grain  men  of  your  acquaintance? — A.  I  don't  think  I  can  say  in  regard 
to  that.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  owners  of  elevators  in  Chicago, 
as  well  as  in  Milwaukee,  have  advantages  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  otherwise 
which  are  not  granted  to  the  public  in  general. 

Q.  By  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  elevator  men  of  Chicago  and  other 
places? — A.  Well,  it  is  supi)osed  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
varying  conditions  and  circumstances,  whatever  the  advantages  may  oe.  Of 
course,  the  public  has  no  means  of  arriving  at  what  is  done  between  the  railway 
companies  and  the  elevator  people;  they  can  simplv  guess  at  it  from  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  &id  any  such  discriminations  as  you  have 
presented  here,  apparent  discriminations,  in  the  territory  which  is  not  disputed 
territory  with  Minneapolis  or  other  strong  buying  points?  In  other  words,  is  this 
high  price  paid  to  the  producer,  as  has  been  testified  here,  to  bring  that  trade  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  where  competition  is  very  keen,  we  will  say,  with  Min- 
neapolis, and  in  the  Southwest,  with  Galveston?  Do  you  find  any  such  conditions 
as  you  have  presented  in  this  statement  in  the  territory  that  naturally  comes  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago? — ^A.  We  don't  come  across  instances  of  this  kind  except 
in  competing  territory. 

Q.  Where  competition  is  very  close? — A.  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  roads 
coming  into  competition  with  each  other,  or  paralleling  each  other,  not  only  at 
intersecting  x>oints,  but  where  they  parallel  each  other,  we  frequently  have  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  elevator  people  who  buy  the  grain  have  advantages, 
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special  advanti^es  in  the  way  of  freights.  Not  only  in  the  territory  in  which  we 
compete  with  Minneapolis,  but  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we  find  that  to  be  the 
case. 

Q.  Would  their  elevator  privileges  or  their  special  methods  of  handling  this 
grain  account  for  the  difference  in  any  wav? — A.  Not  at  all,  becaupe  tnat  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  transportation.  They  can  buy  the  grain  in  Milwaukee 
and  OhicaRO  and  put  it  in  their  elevators  to  just  as  good  advantage  as  they  can 
buy  it  in  the  country.  The  only  advantage  of  buying  it  in  the  country  is  what- 
ever favor  they  may  get  in  a  special  rate  of  freight  or  by  means  of  a  rebate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  imx>ossible  for  this  or 
any  other  commission  to  get  at  the  facts  as  to  whether  there  is  a  combination 
between  the  railroads  and  the  elevator  men  of  Chicago  by  which  people  of  the 
alleged  combine  have  an  advantage  over  the  independent  buyersr — A.  I  dont 
know  how  it  could  be  got  at.  Probably  the  Chicago  people  could  tell  you  better 
in  regard  to  Chicago  than  I  can;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  what  the  railroads  do. 
I  have  known  of  instances,  or  at  least  instances  ha\e  been  reported  to  me,  in 
which  sums  of  money  have  been  paid  by  railway  of&cials  to  parties  receiving  and 
handling  grain  without  taking  any  receipt  whatever,  and  paid  in  currency  instead 
of  checks,  which  covers  up  any  possible  evidence. 

Q.  Looking  to  that  end,  would  you  favor  an  additional  amendment  to  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  providing  for  Federal  inspection  of  the  business  of  those  quasi- 
public  corporations  like  railroads? — A.  I  would,  most  assuredly.  I  would  favor 
the  railroad  companies*  books  being  examined  by  experts  employed  by  the  com- 
mission, as  bank  Dooks  are  examined  by  bank  examiners. 

Q.  And  have  full  publicity? — ^A.  Yes,  certainly;  but  I  don't  believe  that  would 
unearth  the  methods  by  which  rebates  are  paid,  because  they  are  paid  in  under- 
handed ways  which  leave  no  trace  behind  them. 

Q,  (By  Mr. C.  J.  Harris.)  You  have  been  in  business  a  lon^  time.  Is  there  at 
the  present  time  as  much  complaint  about  rebates  and  discriminations  as  there 
used  to  be? — A.  I  think  there  is  as  much  complaint  in  general.  There  appears  to 
be  as  much  of  it  going  on  as  before,  but  it  is  confined  to  a  smaller  number — ^that 
is,  the  beneficiaries  of  these  privileges  and  advantages  and  rebates  are  very  much 
smaller  in  number.  They  have  been  concentrated  into  fewer  hands.  On  this 
subject  I  will  say  that  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  manipulation  of  rates,  as 
it  is  termed,  on  grain,  in  consequence  of  its  being  billed  on  what  are  called  pro- 
portional rates.  Grain  is  billed  to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  on  a  rate  proptortional 
to  a  through  rate  to  the  seaboard,  and  it  is  taken  into  these  elevators  on  the  sux>- 

gosition  that  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Eastern  points  or  exported,  as  the  case  may 
e.  It  receives  the  benefit  of  these  proportional  rates,  and  it  is  left  entirely  to  the 
elevator  people  actually  to  forward  the  property  to  the  seaboard  or  exjwrt  it  or 
dispose  of  it  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Would  that  account  at  all  for  this  difference  in  the  rates  which  you  have 
presented  here,  supposing  that  that  was  shipped  inhere  on  an  export  rate? — A.  It 
would  not  in  this  case,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  export  rate  to  our  Eastern 
points  and  there  is  no  proportional  rate  in  effect  from  either  of  those  two 
points. 

Q.  Might  not  that  billing  be  by  way  of  Minneapolis,  and  cover  an  exx>ort  rate 
of  some  kind  which  would  allow  for  this  difference? — A.  No;  the  projjerty  was 
not  billed  to  Minneapolis.  It  was  simply  provided  that  the  rate  of  freight  from 
Minneapolis  could  be  deducted  from  the  puolished  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  That  is  true,  "but  supposing  there  was  an  export  rate  from  Minneai>olis  to 
the  seaboard  which  would  allow  of  all  this  difference  you  suggest? — ^A.  It  would 
not  be  in  any  way  applicable  to  these  shipments  made  direct  from  the  point  to 
Milwaukee,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  wheat  when  it  reaches  Milwaukee 
could  be  benefited  by  it  that  would  not  apply  equally  to  wheat  brought  to  the 
Milwaukee  market  and  put  in  the  elevator. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Regarding  the  ownership  of  private  cars,  do 
you  think  that  the  ownership  of  private  cars  is  a  detriment  to  business  generally? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  fruitful  way  of  affording  benefits  and  advan- 
tages to  those  who  own  them  by  paying  them  more  for  the  use  of  the  cars  than 
they  are  really  worth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Are  there  any  private  cars  used  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness now? — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  grain  business. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  grain  business  is  concerned,  it  is  done  away  with? — 
A.  No;  it  never  has  been  put  in  practical  use  with  reference  to  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  sentiment  among  the  members  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Chamber  of  Commerce  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  railroads  or 
telegraph  lines? — A.  Not  very  extensively,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe. 

(3.  There  is  some? — ^A.  There  are  some  few  who  favor  railroad  ownership,  but 
it  is  a  comparatively  small  number. 
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Q.  Because  they  believe  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  if  there  are  any  in 
transportation? — A.  That,  I  think,  is  the  reason;  but  personally  I  am  opposed  to 
public  ownership  and  I  believe  that  the  transportation  of  the  country  could  be 
efficiently  and  equitably  conducted  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
proper  powers  and  its  orders  could  be  properly  enforced.  I  should  want  to  see 
that  experiment  effectually  tried  before  resorting  to  public  ownership. 

Q.  Do  the  business  men  of  Milwaukee  believe  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
rates  are  exorbitant? — ^A.  I  have  not  heard  any  particular  complaint  in  regard  to 
that  at  Milwaukee.  There  is  some  complaint  m  regard  to  the  rates  charged  by 
the  telephone  company,  but  none  of  any  importance  as  to  the  telegraph  rat^ 
httve  come  to  my  knowledge.  There  is  one  iK)int  that  has  occurred  to  me  and 
that  is  the  making  of  through  routes  and  through  freight  rates  by  the  commis- 
sion. I  wish  to  say  I  consider  it  a  very  important  and  very  necessary  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  commission  to  require  the  making  of  through  freight  rates 
between  connecting  lines.  It  often  occurs  that  owing  to  individu^  interests  of 
separate  lines  they  refuse  to  make  through  rates  with  each  other,  and  debar  the 
public  from  the  benefit  of  the  advantages  of  the  shortest  practicable  lines  between 
two  points.  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  people  require  that  the  railroads 
should  be  compelled  to  make  joint  rates  at  their  mtersections  wherever  they  may 
be  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  practicable  rates  by  the  shortest  line. 

Q.  And  if  they  do  not  make  them  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
make  them  for  them? — A.  Yes. 

(The  witness  subsequently  submitted  the  following,  to  be  incorporated  with  his 
testimony :) 

While  the  application  of  the  export  rate  of  freight  on  wheat  to  the  transportation 
of  flour  would  obviate  the  disadvantage  under  which  millers  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  are  now  struggling,  millers  at  seaboard  points  would  still  be  subjected 
to  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  foreign  millers  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  export  and  the  domestic  rate  on  wheat  from  points  in  the  West  to  the 
seaboard. 

In  relation  to  grain  being  billed  from  interior  points  to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago 
on  *'  proportional  rates  " — that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  from  point  of 
shipment  to  the  seaboard  accruing  to  the  lines  west  of  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  the 
grain  being  taken  into  elevators  at  these  points  presumably  for  transfer — I  wish 
to  say  that  such  ^ain  should  be  held  **  in  bond  "  under  the  care  of  officers  of  the 
Government  until  so  transferred,  in  order  to  insure  its  being  actually  shipped  to 
the  seaboard,  for  which  purpose  the  proportional  rate  of  freight  has  been  applied 
to  the  grain.  This  rate  is  often  from  2  to  3  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  the 
rate  applied  to  grain  for  local  use  at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  or  shipped  there- 
from to  other  than  seaboard  points. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  IS,  1899, 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  CHARLES  S.  CLAEK, 

Secretary  Qrainers*  National  AssociQtion  and  publisher  of  the  Orainers*  Journal, 

The  subcommission  on  transx)ortation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  18, 1899,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Clark  was  sworn 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name. — A.  Charles S. 
Clark. 

Q.  And  your  business? — A.  Publisher. 

Q.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  officially  with  the  Grain  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion?— A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Grainers*  National  Association  and  publisher  of 
the  Grainers'  Journal. 

Q.  We  have  information  that  you  have  decided  views  on  a  system  of  national 
grain  inspection? — ^A.  I  don't  know  where  you  got  that  information,  because  those 
are  far  from  my  views. 

Q.  You  have  no  views  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I  am  decidedly  opx)osed  to  national 
inspection.    I  don't  think  it  is  practicable. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is  possible? — A.  It  is  possible,  but  not  practicable.  The 
grades  in  the  quality  of  grain  vary  too  much  to  make  any  classification,  unless 
you  have  an  endless  book  of  rules  which  apply  to  the  markets  having  these  quali- 
ties of  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  that  you  had  some  statement  to  make 
on  the  inspection  of  grain,  espcially  before  the  commission. — A.  I  have  not,  except 
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that,  of  course,  if  you  want  to  know  what  the  complaints  are,  I  can  give  them  to 
you  as  they  have  come  to  me.  I  get  a  good  many  complaints  from  members  of  the 
association  throughoat  the  country  and  reports  from  different  markets. 

Q.  We  should  like  to  hear  what  these  complaints  are. — A.  Of  course  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  grading  of  g^ain  knows  that  it  is  a  matter  of  guess,  It 
has  not  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  They  have  flaxseed  inspection  reduced 
to  an  exact  science;  they  weigh  before  and  after  they  eliminate  all  foreign  matter 
from  the  samples  of  seeds  by  means  of  sieves  of  different  sized  meshes.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, the  man  who  devised  that  scheme,  has  been  working  on  the  same  scheme  to 
apply  to  ^ain,  but  hab  not  brought  it  to  a  point  where  he  is  ready  to  ^ve  it  out. 
Several  times  we  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  about  it  before  the  association  and  he 
has  done  so  twice.  He  is  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  grain  inspectors  in  the 
country,  but  the  detailed  work  of  carrying  out  his  plan  has  seemed  to  discourage 
him  and  he  has  given  it  up.  The  grading  of  gprain,  as  I  said  before,  is  guesswork. 
Mr.  Noble,  in  his  speech  before  the  national  association  here  in  October,  said  that 
if  a  man  inspected  100  cars  a  day  and  insnecteu  those  same  100  cars  to-morrow  he 
would  probably  grade  some  of  them  different.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and 
there  are  some  frightful  errors  made.  Men  are  not  always  in  the  same  mood; 
they  have  not  always  the  keen  perception  which  the  Rrain  inspector  is  supposed 
to  have.  They  will  naturally  err.  If  we  could  have  the  grading  of  ^ain  reduced 
to  an  exact  science,  then  it  might  be  practicable  to  have  a  national  inspection. 

The  inspection  departments  now  value  grain  or  classify  it  quite  differently 
from  what  the  millers  do;  that  applies  to  wheat  only;  of  course  on  other  grains 
there  is  no  one  else  who  passes  on  the  grade  excepting  the  buyers  or  consumers; 
and  I  would  say  that  in  the  matter  of  barley  grading  in  Chicago  the  rules  and 
grading  by  the  official  inspectors  have  been  ignored  for  years  by  the  trade. 
Dealers  may  pay  some  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  sample  is  classed  by  the 
department,  but  they  don't  accept  it  themselves;  they  take  the  sample  to  their 
omces  and  there  pass  upon  it  in  an  entirely  different  light — that  is  to  say,  they 
grade  it  for  different  characteristics.  A  grain  inspector,  if  he  possesses  the 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  a  competent  judge  of  barley,  would  be  in  the  barley 
trade  almost  invariably,  and  although  in  Chicago  they  have  some  inspectors 
scattered  all  around  the  city  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  barlev  trade  to-day  all 
the  best  inspectors  could  do  would  be  to  take  a  sample  and  submit  it  to  a  good 
man  at  the  central  point,  as  in  the  inspector's  office  here  in  the  city.  Of  course 
the  present  system  of  barley  inspecting  is  utterly  unreliable  and  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  And  wheat.  Tne  miller  values  the  wheat  for  many  points  or  charac- 
teristics which  the  inspector  knows  nothing  about;  for  instance,  its  strength  as 
to  gluten,  the  amount  of  starch  contained  in  it,  and  the  market  he  is  milling  for 
at  the  time.  Some  markets  want  it  strong  in  gluten  and  others  want  it  strong 
in  starch.  It  depends  upon  what  they  are  after  for  their  mixtures  in  the  blending 
of  flours.  The  miller  is  virtually  the  consumer  of  all  good  wheat,  but  the  present 
method  of  classifying  wheat  is  such  that  while  the  miller  pays  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  classification,  still  he  often  pays  a  premium  for  a  lower  grade. 

As  to  the  other  grains,  I  know  of  a  case  here  last  month  with  an  Eastern 
shipx)er.  We  have  a  number  of  shippers  here  who  ship  oats  to  one  of  the  markets 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  them.  He  bought  a  grade  of  fancy  oats — that  is,  he 
bought  three  cars  which  were  so  much  better  than  other  grain  placed  in  the  same 
grade  by  the  inspection  department  that  he  paid  4f  cents  more  for  that  grade 
than  the  ruling  market  price  at  the  time.  He  shipped  them  to  an  E^astem  market 
and  ^ot  the  profit  for  them  because  they  were  so  much  superior  to  the  average 
quality  for  that  grade. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  State  inspector  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  his  grading  is  ignored  by  the  grain  buyers? — A.  No;  only  in 
the  barley  trade. 

Q.  I  understood  you  that  the  men  who  bought  and  sold  ignored  this  State  inspec- 
tion and  went  on  their  own  private  inspector's  judgment  largely. — A.  That  is  on 
barley;  yes. 

Q.  On  barley  alone? — A.  Yes;  on  barley  alone. 

Q.  But  on  the  other  grains  they  have  not  that  difference? — A.  No;  the  outward 
characteristics  of  the  other  grains  are  a  better  index  of  the  value  of  the  grain. 
In  barley  it  is  quite  different.  You  can  take  barley  and  x>olish  it  and  set  good 
grains  wherein  the  germinative  percentage  of  the  sample  will  be  very  Tow,  and 
barley  is  valuable  to  the  malster  only  by  the  percentage  of  it  which  will  g^row, 
although,  of  course,  on  its  plumpness  and  bright  color  depends  how  clear  will  be 
the  resulting  product. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  How  many  official  grades  of  oats  are  there? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  how  many  there  are;  there  is  the  white  and  the  mixed — ^I 
think  probably  there  are  7  or  8. 

Q.  Are  they  numbered? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.  )  Is  there  any  great  difference  between  the  inspections 
of  aifferent  cities  that  are  buying  the  products?  What  I  mean  is  this:  Could  I 
ship  grain  from  a  Nebraska  point  and  get  a  better  inspection  in  Minneapolis  than 
I  could  in  Chicago,  or  could  I  get  a  better  inspection  in  St.  Louis  than  I  could  in 
Chicago,  or  vice  versa? — A.  I  have  known  of  some  shippers  at  points  that  are  in 
territory  tributary  to  different  markets  having  different  rules  who,  knowing  of 
the  methods  of  insx)ection,  would  invariably  ship  grain  of  certain  grades  or  of 
certain  qualities  to  certain  markets.  The  rules  governing  the  inspections  in  each 
one  of  these  markets  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  classif ymg  the  grain  in  the  terri- 
tory tributary  to  that  market  which  is  supx>osed  to  come  to  that  market.  For  a 
long  time — I  believe  until  the  Northwest  grain  trade  came  into  this  market — we 
had  no  grades  provided  for  the  classification  of  that^ain  separate  from  the  other, 
such  as  we  have  now.    The  Northwest,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  have  no  rules 

governing  the  grades  of  Kansas  hard  wheat;  that  is,  I  think  they  have  not.  They 
ave  no  use  for  such  rules.  Then  there  are  other  grades.  For  instance,  in  Texas 
we  have  the  Texas  rust-proof  oats;  you  will  find  some  of  them  in  Kansas  and  all 
through  the  territories.  Rules  governing  the  grading  of  that  grain  could  not  be 
of  any  use  in  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  or  any  of  the  Northern  markets.  The  rules 
vary  considerably.  We  had  one  case  a  year  ago  where  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
which  was  under  the  Kansas  City  inspection,  admitted  a  No.  2  wheat  where  the 
grain  weighed  52  pounds  and  over.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  they  required  59 
pounds  and  over.  Of  course  that  made  some  difference;  some  grain  just  on  the 
line  would  go  to  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  be  graded,  although  most  of  the  grain 
was  handled  by  Kansas  City,  Mo. ,  dealers.  It  worked  an  injustice.  I  think  the 
nearer  we  can  get  uniform  rules  for  the  grading  of  the  same  grain,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  grain  trade  and  for  everyone  interested  in  the  business.  It  would 
simplify  the  matter  a  great  deal. 

Q.  A  No.  2  wheat  in  St.  Louis  ought  to  be  the  same  as  a  No.  2  wheat  in  Chi- 
cago and  ought  to  fill  the  same  classification  requirements? — ^A.  Yes;  if  it  is  of 
the  same  character.  In  St.  Louis  they  get  one  quality  they  don't  get  up  here  and 
Chicago  get''  much  wheat  that  never  finds  its  way  to  St.  Louis;  and  as  to  No.  2 
wheat,  Chicago  has  several  different  grades  of  that;  that  depends  upon  the  origin 
of  the  wheat.  Several  years  ago,  I  think,  Kansas  City  received  wheat  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  have  a  grade  of  Oregon  wheat 
that  would  include  all  of  the  soft  wheats  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  It  is  this:  That  the  No.  2  Kansas 
wheat  ought  to  be  the  same  No.  2  wheat  in  St.  Louis  as  in  Chicago;  or  a  H^o.  2  North- 
western wheat  ought  to  be  the  same  in  St.  Louis  as  it  is  in  Chicago.  There  ought 
to  be  a  national  uniformity  on  these  things  and  I  believe  there  is,  is  there  not? — 
A.  Ail  the  markets  do  approach  uniformity  in  their  rules,  but  in  the  carrying  out 
of  these  rules  they  differ  just  as  the  ability  of  the  inspectors  who  attempt  to  carry 
them  out  varies.  I  had  a  case  that  came  into  my  hands  as  secretary  of  the  national 
association  here  not  a  great  while  ago  and  is  now  pending,  in  which  a  southwestern 
Iowa  shipper  sold  com  subject  to  the  Peoria  weights  and  grades.  Peoria  had  a 
blockade  and  the  grain  was  taken  to  St.  Louis  oefore  being  inspected,  and  the 
broker  who  bought  it  claimed  the  Peoria  inspection,  he  being  an  active  member 
of  the  Peoria  Board  of  Trade;  it  is  a  private  inspection,  not  a  State,  and  he  could 
not  have  it  inspected  there.  It  is  well  known  to  the  trade  that  a  State  inspection 
is  much  more  ri^id  than  the  Peoria  inspection;  these  cars  all  graded  according  to 
the  contract  which  they  were  supposed  to  fill,  except  one,  and  that  was  graded 
down,  and  the  shipper  refused  to  accept  the  discount  for  the  missing  grade  in  the 
St.  Louis  market  when  he  had  sold  it  subject  to  the  Peoria  insx>ection  and  weights. 

Q.  The  producer  generally  sells  outright  to  the  grain  buyers  at  the  railroad 
point? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  he  has  little  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  the  inspection  that  exists 
in  the  cities,  because  his  grain  passes  out  of  his  hands  absolutely  at  that  point? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  complaints  would  come  from  the  grain  buyers  and  dealers  in  the  cities 
themselves?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anvthing  further  to  suggest? — ^A. 
Nothing,  I  think.  Of  course,  here  is  something  if  you  can  bring  it  about.  You 
remember  we  had  a  bill  that  was  introduced  in  Congress  repeatedly  for  the 
uniform  inspection  of  grain,  but  it  was  never  enacted;  it  provided  for  the  uniform 
classification  of  grain.  I  think  if  the  different  markets  are  left  to  themselves 
they  will  work  that  out;  because  where  the  grain  from  one  territory  is  going  to 
any  market,  that  market  will,  out  of  self-interest,  invariably  try  to  make  its  rules 
about  the  marketing  of  tliat  grain  favorable  to  it,  and  can  not  afford  to  inflict  any 
discrimination  against  that  grain  as  compared  with  other  markets.  If  it  does, 
then  very  naturally  the  grain  wiU  go  to  the  other  markets.    There  is  that  influ- 
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ence  working  all  the  time  for  uniformity  and  the  markets  most  eyentnaUy,  J 
think,  come  closer  together. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  self-interest  they  grade  it  as  high  as  possible? — ^A.  Tee;  of 
course  the  grain  dealers  here  have  not  so  mnch  direct  influence  in  the  matter  as 
they  would  have  at  Peoria ,  where  they  have  private  inspection.  Peoria  is  the  only 
market  of  importance  west  of  Chicago  that  nas  private  inspection.    All  the  other 

? laces  have  State  inspection.  Toledo  has  the  same  system  as  Peoria  and  so  has 
lincinnati,  and  on  Eastern  markets  they  are  not  governed  by  State  laws;  but 
there  is  not  enough  of  that  private  inspection  to  work  any  great  injustice, 
because  grain  is  not  forced  to  take  those  channels,  and  it  would  not  do  so  unless 
the  rules  were  favorable  to  its  going  there. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress? — ^A.  Tes;  there  was  a  man 
who  was  the  inventor  of  a  steel  storage  system,  and  who  worked  earnestly  and 
tried  to  have  the  bill  passed  several  times;  it  was  introduced  at  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent sessions,  I  guess.  It  provided  for  the  uniform  classification  of  grain.  His 
svstem  was,  I  believe,  to  provide  for  a  national  inspector  at  Washington,  who 
should  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  grains  by  samples  sent  him  from  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  And,  I  believe,  one  of  nis  plans  was  that  any  man 
could  send  a  sample  of  his  grain  and  have  it  classified;  that  is,  have  the  inspector 

Sass  upon  it  as  to  the  grade  it  belonged  to;  he  could  send  these  samples  to  tiie 
epartment  at  Washington,  or  wherever  the  branches  might  be  established. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  association  opposed  to  tnat  bill?— A.  We  never 
took  any  action  on  it.  We  have  had  several  papers  from  different  members  of 
the  association  on  uniform  classification  of  grain.  The  members  of  the  trade,  I 
think,  would  work  that  out  themselves  in  time  and  with  probably  better  results 
than  the  Government  ever  could  get,  because  self-interest  will  prompt  them  to 
carry  it  out  carefully;  and  of  course  they  are  in  the  business  all  the  time  and 
know  what  is  needed  and  wanted. 

Q.  Of  what  is  your  association  constituted? — ^A.  We  have  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers. It  is  made  up  of  commission  men  and  country  grain  shippers  principally. 
The  countrv  grain  shippers  are  divided  into  two  classes — that  is,  those  who  are 
what  we  call  the  regular  members,  and  the  attached.  We  have  local  associations 
wherein  aU  the  members  become  members  of  the  national  association;  the  local 
associations  become  affiliated  with  the  national. 

Are  the  grain  men  of  Chicago  members  of  your  association?— A.  No. 
None  of  them? — ^A.  None  of  them. 

Have  you  any  complaint  about  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  made  complaints  repeatedly. 

Q.  Complaints  have  been  made  to  yonr  association  or  in  your  association?- A. 
No;  never  in  our  association.  The  Illinois  association  has  sent  delegations  to 
Springfield  several  times  to  try  to  strengthen  the  old  law  and  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new.  The  law  itself  specified  that  a  public  warehouseman  should 
not  deal  in  grain  in  his  own  house,  which  the  supreme  court  will,  I  think,  decide 
is  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  article  13  of  which  was  enacted  ri^ht  after 
the  big  swindle.  We  had  false  bottoms  here  that  public  warehousemen,  in  1870, 1 
think  it  was,  say  caused  the  enactment  of  that  law,  and  all  the  debate  and  dis- 
cussion which  brought  about  the  incorporation  of  that  article  in  the  constitution 
was  that  it  was  for  the  protection  of  the  owner  of  ^rain,  and  that  the  warehouse- 
man should  not  be  recognized  as  a  storer  of  grain  m  his  own  house.  They  could 
not  have  considered  that  that  would  ever  be  done,  because  the  constitution  does 
not  specify  that  he  shall  not,  and  it  does  not  recognize  the  possibility  of  that 
practice  ever  arising. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorih£r.)  Is  there  a  case  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court? — ^A.  No;  I  think  there  is  a  case  pending  now  before  Jud^  Tuley. 

Q.  What  case  is  that?  Is  that  the  case  begun  prior  to  1896,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  law? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  case  that  was  begun  afterwards.  The  case  begun 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  the  grain  men  of 
Chicago  who  were  making  complaints  about  these  warehouses  never  had  used 
them,  and  did  not  want  to  use  them  now.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  that? — A. 
You  mean  the  commission  men  didn't  want  to  use  them? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Sometimes  they  have  occasion  to  use  them  for  their  country  ship- 
pers. Of  course  a  commission  man  is  not  often  an  owner  of  grain  himself;  that 
IS.  he  is  not  supposed  to  be.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  trade 
if  we  had  some  public  warehouses  wlii?h  were  operated  as  public  warehouses 
and  the  people  who  owned  them  did  not  store  grain  in  them.  The  most  of  the 
public  elevators  here  are  owned  by  the  railroads;  some  of  them  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  We  have  elevators  that  are  exclusively  pub- 
lic elevators,  have  we  not? — ^A.  They  are  so  called. 
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Q.  Are  they  not  in  fact? — A.  I  g^ess  anyone  can  store  grain  there,  provided 
they  are  not  full;  bnt  the  operators,  I  jraess,  generally  pnt  the  grain  m  them- 
selves. The  impression  is  tnat  most  of  the  grain  that  passes  through  the  ele- 
vators is  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  elevators.    Sometimes  it  is  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  a  cargo  of  grain  in  Ohicaffo  at  any  time  witbin  the  last 
10  years  that  the  public  elevators  refused  to  take  for  storage? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  any  case  has  ever  arisen  except  when  the  house  was  mil.  Sometimes 
they  have  refused  it.  We  had  a  case  here,  although  I  guess  the  house  is  not  a 
regular  public  warehouse  now.  The  case  came  up,  I  think  it  was  yesterday, 
where  the  inspection  department  classed  a  grade  as  two  or  three,  and  it  went  to 
an  elevator  and  they  refused  to  accept  it  on  that  grade.  Of  course,  the  depart- 
ment had  given  that  grade,  but  they  would  not  take  it  on  that  classification. 

Q.  That  was  because  they  would  oe  expected  to  turn  out  grain  of  the  grade  that 
the  department  had  certified  to,  and  they  in  fact  believed  it  was  grain  of  a  lower 
grade? — A.  Yes;  they  believed  the  inspector  had  erred. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  did  not  refuse  to  take  it  because  they  wanted  to  exclude 
it?— A.  No;  I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  not  that  be  a  -proper  objection  in  some  cases? — 
A.  Most  assuredly,  for  their  own  protection  and  the  protection  of  the  public  at 
lar^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  so-called  public  warehouses  that  you  speak 
of  owned  by  men  who  are  the  great  elevator  men  of  Chicago,  like  Armour  and 
Counselman? — ^A.  Most  of  them  are  owned  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  Most  of  the  public  elevators? — A.  Some  of  them  are  not,  and  of  course  they 
are  operated  by  individuals.  Some  of  the  railroad  elevators  are  operated  as  private 
elevators,  showing  that  there  is  no  need  of  so  many  public  elevators. 

f Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  November  IS,  1899. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  EDGAB  H.  EVANS, 

Representative  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade, 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  pre- 
siding, at  12.80  p.  m.,  November  18, 1899,  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Evans  was  introduced  as 
a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  foUows: 

[By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Edgar  H.  Evans, 
^our  place  of  business? — ^A.  Indianapolis. 

Board  of  trade?— A.  I  am  a  member  of  it. 

What  is  your  business  address?— A.  Hoosier  State  Flour  Mills. 

Are  you  nere  as  a  representative  of  the  board  of  trade? — A.  I  am. 
^  Will  you  please  state  in  your  own  way  any  grievances  or  make  any  sugges- 
tions that  you  wish,  as  representative  of  the  board  or  for  yourself? — A.  I  invite 
your  attention  to  matters  of  discrimination  in  the  first  place.  You  may  know 
the  freight  rates  of  past  years,  but  I  will  hastily  run  over  them  to  bring  out  the 
point  I  wish  to  make.  On  November  10, 1898,  the  rate  of  freight  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  was  20  cents  on  grain  and  grain  products.  On  January  12,  this  year, 
that  rate  was  reduced  to  18  cents  on  grain  and  grain  products,  with  this  exception, 
however,  that  at  the  port  of  New  York  there  was  a  discrimination  of  li  cents  on 
the  hundred  pounds;  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  of  one-half  cent  on  the  hundred 
pounds,  owing  to  the  change  of  the  system  of  basing.  This  operated  against  the 
wheat  miller  to  that  extent,  and  the  mills  of  the  country  maae  a  protest  to  the 
traffic  association,  which  was  not  regarded.  On  April  18  rate  was  made  17  cents 
on  grain  products,  but  on  wheat  and  com  11  cents,  Chicago  to  New  York.  On 
September  18  a  rate  was  made  of  20  cents  on  grain  products,  but  on  grain  for 
export  14  or  15,  according  to  "the  tariff  rates.  On  November  1  the  rate  was  22 
cents  for  grain  products  and  20  cents  on  grain  for  export.  I  wish  also  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  from  the  Mississippi  River,  April  18,  grain  products 
were  19^  cents  and  wheat  and  com  12  cents. .  On  September  18,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  New  York  the  rate  was  23  cents  on  grain  products,  but  on  grain 
only  15  cents,  or  a  discrimination  of  8  cents  a  hundred.  On  November  1 — I 
think — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  a  decree  ruling  that  the  rate 
from  the  Mississippi  River  is  to  be  24  cents  on  ^ain  products  and  20  cents  on 
grain;  a  difference  of  4  cents.  This  difference  is  still  greater  at  points  farther 
west,  as  you  have  been  informed  this  morning.  Now,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of 
this,  for  instance  on  the  corn  miller,  as  we  have  2  large  corn  mills  at  Indianapolis 
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as  well  as  3  large  flour  mills,  I  wish  to  sabmit  a  statement  given  to  me  by  a  miller 
the  CereaJine  Manufacturing  Company,  showing  the  cost  of  com  billed  from  110 
per  cent  points  west.  You  will  understiand,  Indianapolis  being  an  interior  x)oint, 
its  rate  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Chicago  to  Kew  York  rate.  Indianapolis 
rates  are  generally  on  the  same  basis  as  Chicago,  except  that  the  interior  shipper 
can  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  special  low  rates  made  for  exx)ort,  and  he  is  thus  cut 
out  of  the  trade. 

Orain  loaded  at  110  per  cent  points  delivered  at  New  York  for  export — 5cwis,  ££ 

cents. 


1,000  bushels  com,  at  30  cents 

Freight,  66,000  pounds,  at  2S.5  cents 

Delivered,  New  York 


Cost. 

Per 
bnshel. 

1800.00 
126.00 

Cents. 
80.00 
12.60 

406.00 

42.60 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Cents. 
63.  S7 
22.60 


Same  milled  at  Indianapolis  and  product  forwarded  to  New  York  for  domestic 
use: 


1,000  bushels  com,  at  30  cents 

Freight,  56,000  ix>nnds,  at  24  cents 

Milling  privilege,  66,000  pounds,  at  1^  cents 

Total 

Grain  delivered  New  York,  as  above 

Net  difference 


Cost. 

Per 
bushel. 

1300.00 

134.40 

8.40 

Cents. 
30.00 
13.44 
.84 

442.80 
426.00 

44.28 
42.60 

16.80 

1.68 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Cents. 
6a  67 
24.00 
1.60 

TO^ 
78.07 

aoo 


Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Net  difference  as  against  what? — ^A.  In  favor  of 
com  for  export.  Now,  as  to  its  effect  on  flour  mills — as  to  that  I  am  a  littiemore 
competent  to  speak — I  would  read  a  few  letters  that  have  been  received,  particu- 
larly showing  the  losses  of  business;  and  after  this  statement  you  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

First,  a  letter  from  Manchester,  dated  September  6, 1899:  ''  I  regret  that  you 
could  not  see  your  way  to  book  this  little  order,  which  was  for  the  trade  here.  I 
offered  the  best  price  I  could  and  am  unable  to  advance  on  it.  The  competition 
of  local  millers  renders  business  almost  impossible  at  present  American  prices." 

Next,  a  letter  from  London,  dated  October  81:  **  Sorry  you  could  not  see  your 
way  to  accept  our  bid  for '  Aurora.  *  As  it  turns  out  we  do  not  think  we  should  nave 
done  ourselves  much  good  if  you  had.  Winter  wheat  does  not  meet  with  the  same 
demand  it  used  to  and  is  being  rapidly  displaced  by  English  flour,  which  is  in  eood 
demand.  English  wheat  and  flour  have  sharply  declined  and  lost  nearly  all  the 
previous  rise.    Of  all  the  soft- wheat  flours  English  is  certainly  the  cheapest.** 

This  from  a  Boston  shipping  firm  which  has  a  lar^e  export  trade  and  also  owns 
a  mill:  *' Advices  this  morning  from  some  of  the  principal  ports  are  to  the  effect  that 
local  millers  are  turning  out  as  good  a  sack  of  flour  as  any  of  the  leading  Min- 
nesota mills,  and  selling  it  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  the  American  mills 
are  naming.  This  scores  another  base  hit  for  the  mill-ruining  i)olicy  of  the  rail- 
roads. Hope  before  long  something  or  other  may  turn  up  that  will  enable  us  to 
exchange  more  cheerful  greetings.** 

Also  a  letter  from  Liverpool  to  com  mill:  "But  we  regret  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  any  business  at  those  prices.  As  regards  Q.  M.  we  are  very 
sorry  indeed  that  English  makers  are  gaining  ground  from  week  to  week,  and 
somehow  or  other  are  tmdersellinff  us  right  and  left.  We  sincerely  hope  freights 
may  soon  come  down  again  and  that  we  can  do  a  good  business  together.*' 

To  the  same  purport,  on  the  2d  of  August:  "But  it  seems  as  if  the  present  high 
freights  are  making  it  very  difficult  to  get  any  orders  through.** 

On  the  26th  of  October,  from  the  same  firm:  "  Sorry  there  is  no  chance  what- 
ever to  place  any  Q.  M.  at  your  present  limit  of  20/6,  Liverpool.  Makers  here  are 
underselling  very  considerably,  and  we  simply  have  to  look  on.  With  present 
hi^h  freights  we  are  afraid  there  is  not  much  chance  to  do  any  business  for  quite 
a  time.*' 

From  Amsterdam,  August  1:  "Tour  quotations  didn't  admit  any  business.  It 
seems  that  competing  mQls  are  able  to  offer  regularly  lower  than  you/' 
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Q.  Some  of  these  are  com  mills?— A.  Yes;  some  are  from  com  mills  and  two 
from  flour  miUs. 

Q.  Is  there  much  com  meal  exported? — ^A.  The  export  business  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  been  growing  very  greatly  in  the  past  2  years,  and  it  is  now  a  consider- 
able business.  It  is  not  or  as  long  growth  as  the  milling  of  flour,  because  the 
European  countries  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  com  for  food  aside 
from  animal  food;  but  it  is  very  largely  on  the  increase,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Department,  beginning  about  2  vears  ago.  Now,  you  can  see  from 
this  that  the  business  of  the  mills  (I  speak  particularly  of  tne  interior  mills) 
has  been  very  considerably  harassed.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  last 
20  years — ^I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  so  long  ago,  but  I  have  it  from  others 
who  are— there  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  last  20  years  when  the  mills,  at 
this  time  of  the  year ,  have  been  so  largely  shut  down  or  running  on  half  time.  The 
millers,  trying  to  get  into  the  foreign  markets,  finds  the  foreign  markets  already 
occupied  by  tne  British  miller;  then  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, and,  of  course,  that  is  all  competed  for,  and  competition  brings  prices 
down  to  a  limit  where  he  can  run  no  longer,  and  he  shuts  down  his  nml — ^as 
has  happened  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Dlinois— shuts  down  to  wait  until  the  present 
crisis  IS  over.  This  has  meant  to  the  railroad  companies  a  loss  of  the  hand- 
ling of  the  coal  to  run  the  mills;  it  has  meant  to  the  manufacturers  the  loss  of 
the  sale  of  mill  supplies;  it  has  meant  to  the  men  employed  a  loss  of  waged; 
it  has  meant  to  the  milling  industry  at  large  a  very  serious  dragging  down. 
Many  mills  have  had  to  quit  the  business,  and  if  this  matter  is  to  continue, 
they  will  largely  have  to  go  out  of  the  business.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effect  on  the  English  miller:  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  has  just  come 
from  Europe  in  the  interest  of  his  mill  that  the  English  mills  are  running  at  a 
rate  never  oef ore  known;  that  their  profits  are  large  and  they  are  getting  trade 
that  the  American  millers  had  worked  for  years  to  reach.  In  1870  tne  American 
millers  exported  only  17  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour;  the 
last  few  years  they  have  exported  between  40  and  50  i)er  cent,  varying  with 
crop  conditions  here  and  abroad.  The  effect  of  this  I  should  like  to  give  from 
a  letter  sent  to  a  milling  journal  by  John  J.  Carter,  of  London:  **  The  freight 
discrimination  against  flour  is  no  doubt  working  very  prejudicially  against  the 
trade,  and  is  a  fine  thins  for  the  English  miller.  It  amounts  to  the  same  as  if 
oui*  Government  shouldplace  a  duty  of  say  6  cents  per  100  pounds  and  ^ow 
wheat  to  come  in  free.  This  is  what  every  miller  here  has  been  agitating  for  for 
years,  in  order  to  keep  American  flour  out  of  our  market.  It  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  such  an  anomaly  will  be  i>ermitted  by  your  Government  to  last  for  any 
length  of  time.  Other  countries  are  paying  their  manufacturers  bounties  in 
order  to  encourage  trade." 

Along  the  line  of  the  suggestion  of  the  word  bounty,  a  St.  Louis  miller  makes 
the  following  remark:  '*  As  a  side  remark  it  is  appropriate  to  remind  the  Ameri- 
can miller  that  G^ermany  puts  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  American  flour,  but  will 
import  somethiuj^  like  35,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  America,  which  American 
railroads  will  ship  at  reduced  rates  to  assist  the  German  millers  and  consumers, 
while  American  millers  are  forced  into  idleness." 

Now,  how  is  this  to  be  overcome?  By  putting  wheat  and  flour,  grain  and  grain 
products,  on  the  same  basis.  We  are  met  with  the  suggestion  that  railroads  say 
it  costs  more.  That  has  not  been  sustained  either  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade  or 
the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  I  think  further  investi- 
gation will  show  that,  not  only  is  the  expense  of  transporting  flour  not  more,  but 
if  anything  a  little  less.  I  have  seen  a  car  of  wheat  come  in  from  a  country 
town  to  Indianapolis,  loaded  by  a  careful  shipper,  and  yet  when  it  reached  Indian-' 
apolis,  30  miles  away,  it  had  lost  120  bushels,  for  which  the  railroads  had  to  pay. 
If  it  had  gone  to  New  York,  the  trail  of  wheat  would  have  left  nothing,  and  the 
railroads  would  have  it  to  pay.  That  is  not  the  case  with  flour.  In  case  of  wreck- 
age, the  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  ground;  it  can  be  scooped  up,  but  there  is  wood  and 
rubbish  and  stones  in  it,  and  it  is  valueless  for  anything  but  chicken  feed;  flour 
can  be  gathered  up  in  sacks  or  barrels,  and  there  is  no  loss. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  would  ship  the  flour  after  it  had  been  gathered 
up? — A.  It  is  in  bags,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  close  approximation  to  its  origintd  value. 

Q.  If  the  bags  are  burst? — A.  In  that  case  the  flour  is  gone;  but  in  the  same 
case  so  is  the  wheat.  They  say  the  cars  of  flour  are  not  loaded  up  as  heavily;  if 
that  is  the  point,  the  millers  are  prepared,  for  export  or  any  other  trade,  to  load  to 
a  given  limit;  for  they  have  agreed  to,  and  have  done  so.  I  took  a  record  of  16  cars 
from  the  books  of  the  mill,  and  the  average  was  63,000  pounds  to  the  car;  I  took 
the  record  of  9  consecutive  cars,  which  would  average  65,333  pounds  to  the  car; 
very  few  shipments  of  wheat  will  excel  this.  We  have  loaded  out  from  our  mill 
80)000  pounds  in  one  car  for  shipment  to  Philadelphia.    The  pretext  that  it  will  cost 
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more  is  merely  a  pretext.  When  they  were  making  this  discrimination  a^mst 
flonr  from  the  regions  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  Minneapolis  was  getting  1^ 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  on  flour  than  on  wheat.  In  the  first  place  no  rail- 
road has  given  a  smgle  reason  that  will  stand,  why  flour,  grain  products,  should  be 
taken  at  a  greater  rate  than  grain  for  export.  In  fact,  there  have  been  numerous 
instances  where  the  railroad  men  were  opposQfl  to  it.  When  rates  reach  the  low 
X>oint,  which  was  the  case  during  the  five  months  previous  to  September  18,  several 
railroads,  both  East  and  West,  refused  to  pro  rate  on  that  basis.  I  have  talked 
with  numerous  railway  officials,  from  the  agents  and  the  general  managers  of 
the  roads  to  the  traveling  men  who  have  been  on  the  road  for  years  and  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  situation,  and  without  exception,  in  private  con- 
versation, they  have  agreed  that  the  discrimination  was  wrong  and  that  they 
would  do  what  they  could  to  overcome  it.  There  was  no  reason  that  I  have  found 
to  justify  it.  There  was  an  explanation  suggested  to  me  by  a  railroad  man,  and 
it  has  been  the  only  explanation  that  explains,  and  that  is  that  some  of  the  people 
are  in  some  way  or  other  interested  in  tnese  large  shipments  of  grain  abroad.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  lay  their  hands  on  the  enormous  amount  of  flour  at  once, 
but  they  can  on  a  great  amount  of  grain.  Soliciting  agents  and  general  managers 
owe  their  position  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage 
for  the  railroads;  whether  for  2  cents  or  for  10  cents,  they  get  their  tonnage,  and 
promotions  are  gaug^  that  way.  So  long  as  that  continues,  so  long  will  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  railways  be  igaored  and  stockholders  will  have  no  voice.  In 
support  of  that  position  I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ingalls.  I  wrote 
Mr.  Ingalls  as  follows: 

'*  Can  your  road  and  the  other  trunk  lines  afford  to  kill  a  business  such  as  the 
inclosed  clipping  indicates?  This  you  are  doing  most  surely,  and  not  simply  by 
inches,  but  by  long  strides.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  an  export  mill  in 
the  winter-wheat  region,  except  a  few  that  buy  their  wheat  from  first  hands  very 
cheap,  that  is  able  to  do  export  business  at  any  profit.  There  is  not  a  mill  that 
comes  into  competition  witn  grain  buyers  of  the  East  that  is  able  to  buy  wheat 
and  sell  its  output  for  foreign  trade  at  a  profit,  and  we  are  in  that  fix. 

"Every  year  for  the  past  20  years,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  been  well  sold 
ahead  at  this  stage  of  the  harvest.  But  what  can  we  expect  to  do  now  ?  The 
British  miller,  the  Dutch  miller,  the  French  mUler,  and  tne  German  miller  are 
buying  their  wheat,  bought  in  competition  with  us,  at  6  cents  a  hundred  less 
than  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  We  had  hoped  that  the  recent  expostulations 
of  the  millers  throughout  the  country  and  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  made  the  roads  more 
reasonable.  Instead  of  that  they  have  adopted  more  arbitrary  measures  than 
ever,  seeming  intent  to  kill  the  milling  business  or,  as  has  been  hinted,  in  league 
with  the  large  grain  shipx>ers. 

**  What  logic  there  can  be  in  giving  grain  the  rate  of  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
less  than  the  rate  on  flour  for  export  we  have  not  yet  heard,  nor  can  anyone,  rail- 
road man  or  layman,  give  any  logical  and  just  reason  why  there  should  be  this 
amount  of  difference.  We  do  not  think  your  road  can  afford  to  adopt  this 
un-American  and  unjust  method  of  giving  a  bounty  to  the  raw  material.  If  the 
railroads  are  so  enamored  of  carrying  export  freight  at  less  than  the  domestic,  and 
if  they  want  to  give  a  bounty  to  something,  by  all  means  give  it  to  flour,  and  they 
will  carry  just  as  much  freig:ht  and  even  more.  All  the  American  miller  wanto 
is  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis,  at  least  in  approximation  thereto,  with  the  raw 
material,  and  he  will  take  care  of  himself.  But  the  discrimination  that  is  now  in 
operation  not  only  robs  him  of  his  chance  to  live,  but  robs  the  railroads  of  a  large 
amount  of  incidental  freight. 

"  May  we  not  count  on  your  efforts  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  at  an  early 
date?  Your  breadth  of  vision  and  true  xmtriotism  will  surely  show  you  the  folly 
of  subjecting  such  a  large  industry  as  the  milling  interest  to  such  unfair  and 
unjust  disadvantage." 

This  letter  was  dated  July  18, 1899.  In  reply  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Ingalls,  dated  July  20,  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.: 

*' I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  this  reduction  in  the  wheat  rate.  What  ought 
to  be  done  is  to  raise  it  to  the  same  as  the  flour  rate,  and  I  hope  shortly  the  rail- 
ways will  ^et  tired  of  their  insane  competition  and  restore  the  wheat  rate  to  a 
paying  basis,  and  then  the  flour  men  can  live.  I  will  do  everything  possible  to 
this  end.'' 

-  That,  from  a  man  who  stands  as  high  as  any  other  man  in  railroad  circles  in 
the  country,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  railroad  man,  and  certainly  of 
laymen.  But  apparently  we  are  not  able  to  bring  this  about  by  appeal  to  the 
railroads.   The  com  men  had  a  difficulty.    It  was  with  them  that  the  discrimina- 
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tion  was  first  made  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  They  wrote  and  pleaded,  but 
to  no  avail.  They  instituted  a  suit,  and  the  railroads  acceded  to  their  demands 
and  the  ^nit  was  dismissed.  Not  lon^  after  that  the  discrimination  was  made 
again,  and  the  com  millers  ever  since  nave  been  enduring  it. 

The  Winter  Wheat  Millers,  of  which  I  am  the  treasurer,  came  before  the  Traffic 
Association  here  in  Chicago.  We  were  treated  very  courteously,  and  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Tucker,  afforded  us  every  opportunity  to  get  the  information  we 
wanted.  When  we  talked  with  the  individual  members,  they  were  unanimously 
in  favor  of  making  the  change  in  behalf  of  the  mills.  When  they  went  into  com- 
mittee, the  subcommittee  voted  for  it;  but  in  the  general  committee  secret  lufluence 
seemed  to  carry  it  adversely  by  storm,  and  nobody  seemed  to  be  willing  to  open 
his  mputh  to  the  contrary. 

The  only  remedy  we  can  see  is  in  the  way  of  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  more  x>ower  to  enforce  its  decrees.  We  shall  then  feel  certain  that 
if  we  have  a  grievance  we  can  come  before  it  and  present  our  case,  and  shall  get 
the  justice  that  we  should  have.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  railroad  man- 
ager. If  he  wishes  to  make  an  experiment,  he  makes  it,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
B&Y  him  nay.  It  matters  not  if  it  disturbs  the  whole  commerce  of  the  countrv  and 
bnngs  disaster  to  any  line  of  business — ^he  has  his  say.  The  matter  should  be 
remedied  so  that  no  railroad  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  action  which  has  been  shown  to  be  inde- 
fensible, without  previous  legal  authority,  such  as  would  be  granted  under  an 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

One  further  discrimination  I  would  invite  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the 
duty  levied  by  foreign  countries  on  grain  and  grain  products.  With  the  excej)- 
tion  of  England  and  Holland,  and,  I  believe,  one  other  European  country,  there 
is  a  discriminating  duty  levied  on  flour  as  afi^ainst  wheat.  Of  course,  we  are  a 
protective  country  ourselves  and  can  not  blame  them,  but  every  commercial 
treaty  is  merely  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  We  give  France  a  r^ht  to  bring  in 
wines,  and  in  return  for  it  she  simply  puts  on  a  heavier  duty.  We  tried  to  get 
up  negotiations  with  Brazil,  where  there  was  a  large  trade  in  flour,  and  ahe 
turns  around  and  puts  on  a  heavy  duly  on  flour  as  against  wheat.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  millers  in  Brazil  are  developing  very  rapidly,  and  the  entire  line  of 
snipping  engaged  in  carrying  flour  there  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  trade  which 
could  have  been  worked  up  and  kept  up  by  proper  negotiations  thi'ough  the  State 
Department  has  been  lost  to  the  country;  that  has  to  be  given  up  or  crowded 
into  other  markets  now  already  well  occupied.  Of  course,  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  well  filled  up  with  business  the  past  year;  perhaps  that  is  another 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  look  after  such 
matters.  The  Winter  Wheat  Millers  in  convention  on  two  occasions  have  indorsed 
that  movement  very  thoroughly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  you  have  presented  your  case  to  the  rail- 
road comx>anies  without  getting  any  relief  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  discrimination  against  manufactured  grain  products 
been  in  existence  ? — ^A.  The  discrimination  nas  been  in  existence  only  since  the 
first  of  the  year — ^it  was  about  February  1  the  tariff  was  finally  issued,  making  a 
discriminanon  of  a  cent  and  a  half  at  !New  York  and  a  half  cent  at  Philadelphia. 
This  was  first  shown  in  Chicago  before  the  Central  Traffic  Association  the  latter 
part  of  February,  but  as  I  show  from  the  list  of  changes  in  rates  that  evidently 
nad  no  effect. 

Q.  The  railroad  companies  could  make  more  by  carrying  the  flour  from  100,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  New  York  at  22  cents  than  by  carrying  the  grain  at  12  cents, 
could  they  not? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  situation.  The  Ameri- 
can millers  are  capable  of  grinding  aU  the  wheat  in  the  country;  running  full 
time,  their  capacity  is  such  that  they  could  do  it;  but  the  grain  is  taken  away 
from  us  under  such  conditions  that  there  is  no  chance  of  life. 

Q.  Would  a  difference  of  2  cents,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  be  satisfactory  to  the  millers?— A.  It  certainly  would  be 
much  better  than  the  other;  but  the  oojection  to  that  is  the  difference  of  2  cents. 
That  is  supposed  to  cover  the  difference  in  handling  at  seaboard,  but  it  is  simply  a 
pretext  for  a  rebate  to  the  shipper  of  grain. 

Q.  You  think  for  the  encouragement  of  the  American  manufacturers  the  rate 
should  be  the  same?— A.  The  rate  should  be  the  same  as  a  matter  of  public  x>olicy , 
if  nothing  else. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  has  always  been  the  same  heretofore?— A.  It 
has  always  been  the  same  heretofore. 

9*  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.]  In  your  article  you  simply  alluded  to  the  traffic  dis- 
crimination.   Yon  have  no  discriminations  of  a  private  nature  in  favor  of  one  indi- 
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vidiial  as  against  another? — A.  I  think  there  is  very  little  of  that.  When  any 
rebates  are  made  I  think  they  have  been  very  general  as  far  as  any  specific  locality 
is  concerned. 


Q.  All  ship  on  the  published  rate? — A.  Yes. 


( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  there  has  been  no  dijfference  heretofore  between 
wheat  shipped  East  for  domestic  use  and  that  for  export;  how  long  since  the  dif- 
ference was  instituted? — A.  There  was  something  done  in  1896. 

Q,  They  made  a  difference  in  1896  against  flour. — A.  Not  against  flour. 

Q.  Against  export  grain  ?— A.  In  favor  of  export  grain  as  against  the  domestic; 
but  I  think  that  also  carried  the  flour  with  it.  At  least,  we  did  not  have  much 
trouble  until  this  year. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  could  get  the  same  rate  for  shipping  grain  to  the  East 
that  you  had  for  flour,  or  the  same  for  flour  that  you  had  for  grain? — ^A.  Up  to 
the  present  year. 

Q.  Beginning  the  1st  of  January  last? — ^A.  Beginning  exactly  on  the  Ist  of 
February. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest? — A. 
One  idea  came  to  me  when  a  former  witness  was  speaking  of  inspection.  Inspec- 
tion at  Chicap^o  is  a  matter  which  dealers  in  m^  country  are  interested  in.  At 
times  it  is  satisfactory,  at  other  times  not;  it  is  dishonestly  rigid  and  dishonestly 
lax — ^rigid  coming  in,  lax  going  out.  There  are  times  when  we  have  to  bring 
down  supplies  from  here,  and  we  find  that  we  get  all  kinds  of  wheat.  When  we 
ship  up  we  have  to  have  gilt-edge  articles. 

Q.  Is  not  the  difference  a  difference  in  grading  between  Indianapolis  and  Chi- 
cago; that  is  to  say,  is  No.  2  wheat  in  Indianapolis  graded  as  No.  2  m  Chicago,  or 
vice  versa? — A.  Under  normal  conditions;  but  during  the  Leiterdeal  in  wheat 
you  could  not  get  into  Chicago  unless  you  had  a  strictly  gilt-edge  article.  Wheat 
which  ordinarily  passed  at  No.  2  did  not  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  wheat  inspected  at  Indianapolis  be  received 
here  at  the  same  grade — ^would  the  Indianapolis  inspection  go  here  in  Chicago? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  as  a  normal  thing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  do  you  attribute  this  discrimination 
to? — A.  It  is  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  get  traffic  from  territory 
that  does  not  belong  to  them;  in  other  words,  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  is  the 
reason  for  it.  But  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  is  a  matter  more  for  rail- 
roading. 

Q.  Not  the  inspection? — A.  No;  I  do  not  see  that  the  inspection  has  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

Q.  You  say  the  inspection  is  lax  soing  out  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned. 

<^.  You  do  not  attribute  that  to  the  railroads? — A.  No;  that  is  merely  a  matter 
of  inspection. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? — A.  We  were  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  attribute  it  to.  There  were  different  ideas  advanced,  but  probably  none  of 
them  were  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  a  cargo  of  grain  graded  at  Indianapolis  and  shipped  to 
Chicago  and  graded  here  below  the  Indianapolis  grade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  Chicago? — A.  Yes.  We  ship  our  own  wheat  up  here  considerably,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  grade  was  cut,  when  in  our  market  it  would  have 
been  easily  received. 

Q.  Did  you  protest? — ^A.  It  was  in  such  a  shape  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  get 
rid  of  it  at  once.  It  was  during  the  Leiter  investment,  and  to  delay  it  would 
have  been  to  lose  all  the  profit  in  it. 

(^.  Have  you  information  of  other  gradings  from  your  town? — A.  I  have  known 
of  instances,  but  I  could  not  state  exactly,  not  being  interested  in  them. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  cargo  of  grain  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Indian- 
apolis graded  higher  here  than  its  actual  grade? — A.  Yes;  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. We  did  not  make  a  written  protest,  as  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
debate  and  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  perhaps  even  then  we  should  simply  be  thrown 
over;  it  w^ould  come  back  to  the  board  of  inspection,  and  it  is  their  position  to 
sustain  the  inspector.  It  is  a  common  feeling  all  over  the  country;  they  will  not 
ship  to  Chicago  when  they  can  ship  to  any  other  market  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  Is  the  inspection  at  Indianapolis  under  State  supervision? — A.  No:  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  trade. 

CJ.  Do  you  know  whether  the  State  supervision  is  rated  higher  or  lower  than  the 
private  supervision? — A.  I  can  only  give  the  impressions  I  have  gathered  from 
others,  that  the  State  supervision  is  apt  to  be  very  irregular,  owing  1  o  l  he  matter  of 
political  appointments  entering  into  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  appointments  in  the  Chicago  grain  inspec- 
tion?— ^A.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Yon  are  not  aware  that  most  of  the  men  here  have  been  in  the  servioe  over 
30  years?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Clark  state  that  the  Peoria  grain  inspection  was  private 
ana  a  poorer  inspection  than  the  State  inspection? — ^A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  spoken  for  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  subject  of  pooling,  or  couid  you  speak  for  them  on  that  subject? — ^A.  Not 
for  the  board  of  trade.  That  subject  nas  not  come  up  in  my  recollection  as  a 
board  matter.  The  feeling  among  the  millers,  speaking  for  myself,  is  that  pool- 
ing should  be  allowed,  but  only  unaer  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce C!omniission. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  that  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  has  a  committee  known  as  the  arbitration  committee? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  which  protests  on  inspection  are  submitted?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  complaints  that  you  have  suggested  with  reference  to  the  inspec- 
tion were  never  submitted  to  that  board? — A.  No;  the  difference  was  not  great, 
and  probably  not  enough  to  make  a  great  fuss  about;  but  it  was  not  eauitable. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference?— A.  One  and  a  half  to  2  cents  a  bushel  on  a  mat- 
ter of  2  or  8  carloads.    It  would  not  x>ay  to  come  up  here  and  make  a  protest. 

Q.  At  li  or  2  cents  a  bushel  there  would  not  be  so  very  much  difference  in  the 
S^rade,  would  there?  A  man  might  honestly  make  that  difference  in  the  inspec- 
tion?— ^A.  Well,  when  it  comes  to  the  inspection,  that  is  aU  the  difference  between 
No.  2  and  No.  3  wheat  at  times. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  No.  2  and  in  No.  3  wheat — you  get  one  grade  m 
No.  2  that  is  better  than  another  grade  of  No.  2  that  you  may  receive  on  the  same 
car? — ^A.  There  is  a  bottom  limit  on  No.  2,  but  no  top  limit.  From  a  certain  grade 
up  it  is  No.  2. 

Q.  So  there  might  be  a  high-grade  No.  3  and  a  low-grade  No.  3,  and  a  low-grade 
No.  2  so  close  to  tne  high-Krade  No.  3  that  a  man  might  x>06sibly  honestly  make  a 
mistake? — A.  That  might  be  done. 

Q.  And  might  that  not  be  the  case  in  the  instances  you  mention,  without  crimi- 
nal intent? — ^A.  It  is  either  criminal  or  careless. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  national  inspection? — ^A.  I  have  not  given  the  subject 
much  thought. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  have  a  national  insx>ection? — A.  In  a  modified 
form  only;  I  think  it  would  be  rather  impracticable,  on  the  whole. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  18, 189^. 

TESTIMOHY  CF  MB.  CHESTER  A.  FULLER, 

Norfolk,  Nebr. 

The  subconmiission  convened  at  2  p.  m.,  Bepresentative  Lorimer  presiding. 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Fuller  was  sworn,  and  testified  concerning  railroad  discrimina- 
tions as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and 
business. — A.  Chester  A.  Fuller,  Norfolk,  Nebr.;  abstracter  of  titles.  I  will  state 
to  the  commission  that  these  remarks  are  in  regard  to  the  discriminations  of 
the  railroad  companies  in  extending  local  freight  rates  to  certain  localities,  to 
the  detriment  of  rival  towns,  in  resx>ect  to  manufacturing  and  jobbing  enter- 
prises. The  locality  which  I  refer  to  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  Nebraska.  In 
order  to  give  a  more  definite  basis  of  comparison  let  us  take  two  towns,  Norfolk 
and  Fremont.  Norfolk  is  credited  with  a  population  of  5,260,  and  was  first 
organized  about  1866.  Fremont  was  organized  about  1858,  and  is  credited  with 
10,000  x)opulation.  The  territory  tributary  to  Fremont  is  encroached  on  from  the 
south  and  east  by  numerous  other  jobbing  x)oints,  while  Norfolk  stands  practi- 
cally alone  in  the  territory  tributary  to  her.  A  circle  drawn  around  Norfolk 
with  a  radius  of  75  miles  embraces  no  other  town  of  equal  population  or  railroad 
facilities.  This  region  is  well  defined  by  river  courses  and  by  established  railway 
lines.  One  line  485  miles  long  in  northern  Nebraska  includes  four  tiers  of  coun- 
ties, an  empire  in  itself.  Bailroads  diverge  in  five  directions  rrom  Norfolk.  Nor- 
folk has  among  other  thriving  industries  a  beet-su^ar  factory  wherein  are  handled 
annually  about  82,000  tons  of  sugar  beets,  yielding  a  product  of  3,500  tons,  or 
7,000,000  potmdfl,  of  the  finest  quality  of  sugar,  awarded  the  highest  standing  in 
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the  recent  TranB-Missiesippi  Exposition.  Its  roller  mill  markets  its  products,  and 
a  specialty  known  as  * '  Wheatling/*  in  every  Western  State  south  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 
A  foundry  and  manufacturing  company  furnishes  an  improved  furnace  and  a 
practical  gasoline  engine  ana  employs  20  men.  A  creamery  company,  with  20 
skimming  stations  established  in  surrounding  towns,  has  a  capacity  of  15,000 
pounds  of  butter  ]per  day.  Here  is  located  a  State  insane  asylum  now  accomodating 
800  patients,  and  its  full  caxiacity  is  not  yet  reached.  The  city,  in  accordimce  with 
the  socialistic  tendency  of  the  present  day,  owns  and  successfully  operates  its  owe 
waterworks,  la  the  grain-shipping  business  onl^  one  small  elevator  is  in  opera- 
ation,  with  a  capacity  of  9,000  bushels,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
upward  of  2,000  cattle  and  18,000  sheep  are  fed,  affording  a  home  market  for 
the  grain  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dexter,  of  LoweU,  Mass., 
operates  here  a  butter  and  egg  refrigerator,  shipping  the  product  to  his  Ejastem 
home;  his  complaint  is  that  the  local  rate  from  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk,  75  miles 
haul,  takes  the  profit,  and  instead  of.  marketing  in  Chicago  or  in  some  other 
Western  market,  he  is  comi>elled  to  take  advanti^  of  the  low  rates  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  East  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  his  product. 

In  an  educational  and  literary  way  Norfolk  has  a  full  complement  of  schools, 
including  a  $20,000  high  school,  two  ^il^  newsx>apers  and  four  weeklies.  Referring 
to  the  map,  you  will  notice  that  Norfolk's  railway  location  is  similar  to  that  of  Lin- 
coln, in  the  southeastern  x>art  of  the  State,  indicating  a  commercial  center,  and  the 
geography  of  the  State  amply  sustains  the  wisdom  of  this  opinion.  Fremont 
operat(M  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  a  brewery  marketing  its  beer  in  this  section, 
a  Dutter-tub  cooi>erage  factory,  a  creamery,  saddlery  and  harness  factory,  wooJen 
mill,  mill-machine  factory,  three  elevators,  a  pickle  works,  and  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigar  boxes,  wire  fence,  hemp,  and  other  small  factories.  Fre- 
mont is  accorded  a  rate  which  in  effect  gives  it  an  advantage  over  Norfolk,  in  that 
the  rate  from  Chicaj^o  and  other  eastern  points  to  Norfolk  is  computed  by  addinflr 
to  the  rate  to  the  Missouri  River  the  additional  local  rate  of  45  cents  i>er  nundrea 
on  first-class  freight,  other  classes  in  proportion;  while  the  rate  to  Fremont  is  the 
same  as  that  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  effect  of  this  can  readily  be  seen  in  that 
Fremont  factories  and  jobbers  can  ship  into  territory  naturally  tributary  to  Norfolk 
at  an  advantage  over  Norfolk  institutions  of  the  same  character  eaual  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate.  We  are  told  that  the  rate  is  reasonable;  that  the  lower  rate  is 
accorded  Fremont  owing  to  competition.  The  roads  entering  Norfolk  are  con- 
trolled by  one  system  and  its  Pacific  coast  connection.  We  are  perhaps  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  rate  is  not  reasonable,  for  the  reason  that  water  transportation 
is  not  available  and  the  ox  cart  and  prairie  schooner  are  out  of  date.  It  nas  been 
suggested  that  whereas  the  rate  to  Norfolk  from  the  Missouri  River  is  based  on 
the  distance  to  Sioux  City,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  and  the  same  rate  is  accorded  to 
Omaha,  a  distance  of  118  miles,  perhaps  the  rate  to  Norfolk  should  be  raised  to 
correspond  to  the  additional  distance.  This  might  prove  a  means  of  increasing  the 
first  cost  of  articles  laid  down  in  Norfolk,  but  if  the  rates  were  equalized  by  mi&ing 
the  rate  to  Fremont  proportionate  to  the  additional  distance  and  in  the  same  pro- 
X>ortion  as  to  x)oints  beyond  it  would  afford  some  relief.  Through  rates  are  now 
established  arbitrarily  by  the  railroads  to  certain  favored  i>oints.  Perhaps  the 
advantaj^e  to  the  pubhc  should  not  be  questioned,  with  the  exception  of  their  effect 
in  building  up  one  locality  at  the  expense  of  another,  naturally  more'favorably 
situated.  \Vere  the  rates  established  by  the  Government  instead  of  at  the  will  ana 
pleasure  of  the  railway  managers,  it  is  a  natural  conclusion  that  points  having 
the  same  general  conditions  would  receive  equal  benefits  under  that  arrangement. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  noted  that  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  reference  to  the  publication  and  display  of  tariffs  of  rates  are 
constantly  violated.  In  regard  to  rebating  to  individuals,  I  have  not  made  any 
particular  investigation  but  one  leading  dry  goods  firm  assures  me  that  so  long 
as  it  secures  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent  at  the  expense  of  its  competitors  it  has 
no  objection  to  the  present  status  of  rates.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  of  trade 
that  the  grocery  business,  so  far  as  jobbing  is  concerned,  is  confined  largely  to 
houses  covering  a  very  limited  amount  of  territory.  Some  10  years  ag^o  a 
wholesale  grocery  house  established  a  jobbing  branch  at  Nortolk.  Its  re- 
ceipts during  the  year  were  $155,000,  and  this  on  an  average  stock  of  $12,000. 
This  business  was  conducted  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent  rebate -on  the  tariff  existing 
at  that  time.  Owin^  to  a  conclusion  by  one  of  the  roads  that  it  was  not  getting 
its  share  of  this  busmess  the  rebate  was  arbitrarily  withdrawn.  The  company 
at  once  abandoned  its  local  branch  and  handles  this  territory  from  Omaha,  a 
distance  of  118  miles.  A  through  rate  is  made  to  Norfolk  from  Minneapolis,  but 
none  from  Chicago  except  by  adding  the  local  rate  to  the  rate  to  the  Missouri 
JUy«r.    This  is  aIiM>  true  of  all  other  sources  of  supply  in  the  East.    I  believe 
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Minneapolis  is  the  onlv  exception.  The  discrimination  which  is  being  practiced 
is  detiimental  not  only  to  the  immediate  locality  for  which  I  speak,  but  in  an 
eqnal  measure  to  the  E^t,  from  which  we  must  secure  our  supplies,  raw  material, 
groceries,  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  with  wmch  to  develop  this 
section,  and  especially  to  Chicago  jobbers,  who  suffer  because  they  are  practi- 
cally barred  by  the  lack  of  the  through  rate. 

We  are  told  that  the  rate  of  45  cents  for  100  pounds  from  Sioux  City  and  Omaha 
is  the  same  as  the  rate  to  Fremont,  and  is  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  we  should 
not  object  to  it;  that  is,  45  cents  per  100  poxmds,  first  class,  from  Sioux  City  and 
from  Omaha  to  Norfolk.  From  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk  is  75  miles  and  from  Omaha 
it  is  118  miles.  The  railroads  entering  Norfolk  are  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
ax)olis  and  Omana  from  Sioux  Citv,  and  the  Fremont,  EUdiom  and  Missouri  Valley 
road  from  Omaha;  the  branch  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
road  terminates  at  Norfolk,  the  other  road  running  in  is  the  Union  Pacific.  As  I 
stated  before,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  rate  is  not  reasonable.  This 
road  here  [i.idicating]  is  the  northeasterly  connection  of  the  Union  Pacific;  they 
ship  their  coast  business  through  here. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  railroad  companies,  when  we  ask  for  a  lower  rate, 
that  we  have  the  75-mile  rate,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Omaha  is  the 
base  of  stipplies,  and  not  Sioux  City,  and  it  is  118  miles  to  Omaha.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,  Fremont  enjoys  a  Missouri  River  rate,  and  a  man  shipping  in  his  raw 
material  from  Iowa,  or  from  Eastern  points,  to  manufacture,  gets  the  advantage 
of  Hiat  rate,  while  the  Norfolk  man,  if  he  ships  from  Iowa,  or  other  Eastern  pointe, 
to  Sioux  City,  has  to  x>ay  the  additional  local  rate  to  get  to  Norfolk;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Fremont  shipper  is  saved  the  amount  of  the  local  rate  from  Fremont  to  the 
river. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Where  is  Fremont  on  this  map?  It  is  pretty  close  to 
the  river,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  road  has  no  tariff  sheet  hanging 
up  in  its  office.  No  i>erson  knows  what  the  rates  are  without  going  to  the  agent, 
and  when  one  does  he  generally  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  encroaching.  They 
feel  that  perhaps  he  wants  tbe  rates  in  order  to  make  trouble,  and  they  don't  care 
to  have  the  other  roads  know  what  their  rates  are.  The  company ,  however,  claimB 
that  it  is  practically  complying  with  the  law  by  having  a  card  stating  that  the 
rates  can  be  ascertained  by  applying  to  their  agent,  which  card  they  have  posted 
up  in  their  office.  In  regard  to  reparation  to  individuals,  I  have  not  made  any 
invest^ation  along  this  line,  I  mention  these  things  in  conjimction  with  this 
question,  and  will  say  that  I  went  down  the  Etreet  one  day  and  got  a  list  of  190 
names;  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  men  pledged  their  moral  support  for 
the  movement  to  secure  more  equitable  freight  rates.  Many  others  absolutely 
declined  to  sign  any  such  agreement  to  give  their  moral  support,  and  they  gave 
me  to  understand  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  treatment  accorded  to  them  by 
the  railroad  company.  Then,  in  these  particular  cases,  they  had  a  rebate  of  26  per 
cent  on  spring  and  fall  orders. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  of  trade  that  grocerv  jobbing  houses  do  the  large 
business  in  their  line  and  that  a  comparatively  small  x>ortion  of  the  local  jjobbing 
houses  handle  the  goods  within  their  territory,  and  the  matter  of  freights  is  likely 
to  give  the  retail  merchant  in  marketing  his  produce  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  wholesale  jobbing  houses  and  grocery  jobbing  houses,  and  the  retailer 
has  to  purchase  from  the  nearest  jobbing  house  whatever  he  wants.  In  Iowa 
there  are  local  jobbing  houses  scattered  around  all  over  the  State,  owing  to  the 
distance  tariff  enforced  by  the  State  board  for  Iowa,  and  they  usually  buy  from 
the  nearest  jobbing  house.  These  jobbing  houses  turn  their  money  upward  of 
twelve  times  a  year,  and  with  a  very  fair  profit  on  the  money  invested  in  their 
business;  and  yet  during  the  past  and  other  years  a  smaller  amount  has  been  done 
from  the  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  houses,  while  the  business  has  been  handled 
through  the  nearest  houses,  handling  their  goods  from  Norfolk  instead  of  from 
Omaha.  Now,  this  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the  railroad  companies.  It 
was  taken  up  first,  I  think,  because  there  was  a  sentiment  among  the  business 
men — while  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  hard  feelings  about  it,  they  had  no 
doubt  they  were  discriminated  against,  xbe  same  road,  t^e  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  running  out  of  Sioux  City  has  the  rate  of  23  cents  for  the 
75-mile  haul  in  one  direction — ^that  is,  in  Iowa,  and  except  in  the  direction  of  Nor- 
folk— ^the  rate  per  ton  down  to  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  is  75  cents,  or  .0779 
cents  per  ton  per  mile;  the  same  local  rate  to  David  City,  78  miles,  is  .0641  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  while  from  Sioux  City  to  Beemer,  168  miles,  the  rate  per  ton  is 
only  .0524  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  After  going  to  the  railroad  company,  they  had 
a  meeting  at  Omiaha,  inviting  me  and  our  business  men  down  there  to  present  our 
case  to  them,  and  after  the  first  13  minutes  of  conversation  there  was  nothing  said 
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about  the  railroads  doing  the  square  thing  and  reducing  the  rates,  except  that  it 
wonld  mix  things  uj)  for  them  to  change  the  tariff,  and  that  they  wonld  have  to 
adjnst  all  their  rates  in  that  part  of  the  conntry  if  they  made  a  change.  Then  the 
matter  was  taken  u^  with  the  State  board  of  transportation .  The  Nebraska  tnuis- 
portation  law  is  copied  very  closely ,  I  might  say  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  interstate- 
conunerce  law,  applied,  of  course,  to  the  State.  The  State  board  took  the  position 
that  these  roads  were  shipping  from  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk,  and  Sioux  City  beinfl[ 
an  Iowa  point,  it  was  a  matter  for  the  Interstate  Commission,  and  the  State  board 
had  no  ^jurisdiction,  and  they  dismissed  the  complaint.  At  this  time  there  is  a 
case  which  is  now  pending  on  that  point  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  which  nas  not  been  reached  for  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  much  of  a  place  is  Fremont?— A.  Fremont 
has  about  10,000  population. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  10  years? — ^A.  It  has  not  increased 
rapidly,  but  it  is  growing  steadily,  while  Norfolk  has  gained  little,  if  any,  in  5 
years. 

CJ.  What  is  the  population  of  Norfolk? — ^A.  Accredited  to  be  5,260.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  more  than  that  now. 


Q.  Is  it  not  an  increasing;  population? — ^A.  Very  slowly. 


j.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  about  your  grain  rates  in  Chicago? — A. 
No,  sir;  thecomplamts  tnat  have  been  discussed  by  the  association  have  not  been 
in  regard  to  these  Eastern  rates — the  grain  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  board  of  railroad  commissioners  in  your  State? — A.  Tes. 
But  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  the  constitution  provides  that  no  additional  offices 
shfjl  be  created  by  the  legislature  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
and  in  effect  this  has  caused  the  State  board  of  railroad  commissioners  to  be 
made  up  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  secretary  of  State,  the  State  auditor 
and  the  State  treasurer.  All  of  the  State  boards  are  composed  in  the  same  way  of 
tiie  public  officials;  but  the  work  is  done  by  secretaries  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, who  make  their  report  as  to  the  business  they  have  transacted  to  the  actual 
board  of  State  officers,  and  their  action  goes  on  record  as  the  action  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  State  officers  as  the  board. 

Q.  Have  you  laid  your  case  before  your  railroad  commission? — ^A.  In  the  State; 
yes. 

Q.  What  was  their  reply?— A.  Their  action  was  to  dismiss  the  complaint,  from 
the  fact  that  they  thought  it  was  a  matter  that  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction  and 
that  it  was  interstate-commerce  business  instead  of  local  business.  Their  opinion 
was  this:  They  told  us  at  the  time  of  hearing  the  complaint  that  there  was 
certainly  sometning  wrong,  and  that  there  was  some  means  of  adjustment  for  it, 
but  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  as  it  was  interstate  business 
entirely,  Sioux  City  being  in  Iowa. 

Q.  Could  they  not  regulate  the  local  part  of  it?  That  x>art  of  it  in  your  own 
State?  It  would  be  almost  entirely  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  would  it  not? — A. 
No;  the  rate  is  made  from  Sioux  City,  which  is  out  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
the  rate  advances  very  rapidly.  That  is,  the  rate  is  from  Sioux  City,  which  is 
just  across  the  river,  a  matter  of  a  mile,  x>erhaps,  and  a  difference  of  5  cents  is 
made  there,  which  is  due  to  the  bridge  across  the  Missouri.  Down  at  Norfolk  it 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  switch  known  as  Hope  siding.  There  is  a  difference  in 
that  rate  to  Norfolk  of  3  cents  for  that  mile  and  a  half  to  Hox>e,  where  there  are 
no  facilities  for  handling  freight  whatever,  so  they  go  on  to  Norfolk  and  stop  and 
unload  the  freight  and  then  ^o  back  to  Hope  the  next  morning. 

Q,  That  is  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  line? — A.  Yes;  Norfolk. 

O.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  Interstate  Commission  decided  you  did  not  come 
under  the  interstate  law? — ^A.  No;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Q.  I  was  asking  for  information. — ^A.  The  State  commission  is  the  only  one 
that  has  passed  Tipon  it. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  something  about  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion?— A.  Yes;  we  had  a  case  before  them  for  consideration,  but  it  has  not  come 
up  yet. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  some  decision  from  them. — ^A.  No;  that 
was  the  State  commission. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  complaint  is  against  the  Sioux  City  road  and  not 
the  Omaha  road?— A.  Both  roads  come  in  there,  iJHiough  they  are  practically 
the  same  management.  The  shortest  haul  should  govern  the  rate  in  any  event. 
If  the  Sioux  City  road  would  reduce  its  rate  on  the  distance  basis  and  make  that 
their  tariff,  as  their  tariff  invariably  and  in  such  proportion  to  other  places  would 
seem  to  indicate  would  be  correct,  then  the  Omaha  road  would  voluntarily  reduce 
its  rates,  because  of  the  Omaha  shippers,  and  to  allow  the  merchants  of  Norfolk 
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to  purchase  their  sapplies  from  them  instead  of  going  to  Sionx  City  becattse  of 
the  lower  rate. 

S.  If  you  obtained  your  supplies  from  Omaha  that  would  be  in  the  same  State 
would  come  tmder  your  State  commission.  How  are  the  rates  from  Omaha? — 
A.  They  are  satisfactory;  you  can  not  complain  of  them  at  all  on  the  fi^^ound  of 
being  tmreasonable.  I  have  some  of  ber  items.  In  the  discussion  of  this  matter 
before  our  association  it  seemed  that  the  creamery  men  were  shipping  butter  to 
Sioux  City  by  express,  the  belief  being  that  the  rate  by  express  is  as  low  as  the 
rate  by  freight,  and  the  expressman  can  come  after  the  butter  at  the  creamery 
and  deliver  it  to  the  customer  in  Sioux  City.  Of  course  that  was  a  very  desirable 
arrangement.  But  as  soon  as  the  railroad  company  found  it  out  they  adjusted 
things,  having  the  express  rate  raised  so  that  the  creamery  men  would  have  to  ship 
by  freight.  There  was  a  scheme  devised  at  Norfolk,  so  far  as  the  Northwestern  was 
concerned,  when  the  railroads  became  very  arbitrary  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates,  and  they  formed  an  agreement  to  have  freight  shipi>ed  from  Chicago  over 
the  Illinois  Central  or  some  other  road  than  the  Northwestern,  that  would  get 
the  other  end  of  the  haul.  That  was  met  by  the  refusal  of  the  Northwestern  to 
receive  the  freight  if  you  wanted  to  haul  from  Sioux  City;  in  came  the  Omaha 
road,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul ^  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  road,  with  lines  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  Norfolk.  By  their  line  the  distance  would  be  perhaps  150  miles.  Ton 
had  to  go  up  around  by  Emerson  and  back  by  Norfolk.  Tnat  line  still  takes 
X>a88engers  and  freight  nrom  Council  Bluffs  to  Norfolk,  but  they  refused  to  make 
their  rate;  there  is  no  tariff  made  by  them,  and  the  rate  would  be  the  same  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  Norfolk  over  this  150-mile  haul  as  it  is  from  Sioux  City  over  a 
75-mile  haul. 

(^.  Have  the  farmers  of  your  community  a  competitive  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  grain;  can  they  sell  their  grain  to  more  than  one  dealer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q*  it  is  not  monopolized? — A.  No ;  there  are  two  dealers  there;  one  of  them 
loads  it  on  the  car  and  ships  it  out;  he  has  built  a  small  elevator. 

Q.  He  loads  in  cars  and  ships  it  out? — A.  Yes;  and  the  stock-feeding  market 
furnishes  a  competitive  market  for  grain,  and  especially  for  com;  they  haul  it  out 
north  to  the  surrounding  towns. 

Q.  Do  these  dealers  actively  comi>ete,  or  do  they  have  an  agreed  price  to  pay 
for  the  grain? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  I  don*t  say  that  they  compete  very 
hard  against  each  other,  because  I  don't  suppose  they  do. 

Q.  The  farmers  make  no  complaint? — A.  I  have  heard  none;  there  has  been  a 
complaint  made  by  ^rain  men  and  lumbermen  that  the  railroads  are  encourag- 
ing the  jobbing  business  in  other  towns  from  3  to  5  miles  away  for  the  pur 
pose  of  diverting  the  trade  from  Norfolk  and  sending  it  to  the  elevator  men  and 
lumber  merchants  in  those  adjoining  towns,  and  in  the  lumber  business  that  will 
eventually  nm  some  of  the  lumbermen  out  of  business  there.  In  the  grain  busi- 
ness it  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  pooling  features  which  are  supposed  to 
exist  there,  although  the  railroads  are  practically  under  the  same  management; 
that  is,  they  have  a  different  board  of  directors,  but  it  is  practically  the  same 
thing  as  one  road.  It  is  supposed  that  an  agreement  exists  by  which  the  Union 
Pacific  receives  the  initial  shipment,  and  they  take  60  per  cent  of  the  tariff  and 
divide  the  other  40  per  cent  between  the  two  other  roads,  and  these  small  ele- 
vators in  control  of  Norfolk's  ^ain  business  and  the  lumber  dealers  must  submit 
to  this  for  the  pur^se  of  allowing  each  road  to  handle  this  business  separate,  and 
without  contriDuting  to  the  pool. 

Q.  You  say  Norfolk  has  no  complaint  about  the  roads  east  from  the  State? — 
A.  That  has  not  been  discussed  in  the  situation;  I  don't  know  of  any  complaint 
in  regard  to  them  except 

Q.  Any  discrimination  practiced  against  Norfolk?— A.  Except  in  Fremont  a 
man  can  ship  his  goods  and  market  them  in  the  Chicago  market  to  an  advantage, 
while  at  Norfolk  tne  local  rate  out  from  the  river,  the  Missouri  River,  is  added  to 
the  rate  between  Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River;  therefore,  he  must  ship  clear 
East  in  order  to  market  nis  product  to  an  advantage. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  pooling?— A.  Only  an  opinion. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  for  the  business  men  of  Norfolk? — A.  No,  not  as  an  associa- 
tion; I  have  heard  individual  opinions  advanced ;  we  have  no  progf  of  the  pooling. 
§.  I  mean  are  you  in  favor  or  opposed  to  pooling?— A.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
.  Can  you  state  your  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  it? — A.  For  the  reason  that 
wnile  comi)etitive  practice  naturally  regulates  these  matters,  pooling  practically 
prohibits  competition,  or  at  least  avoids  competition. 

Q.  Suppose  pooling  was  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  they  had  authority  to  make  and  adjust  rates  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  would  you  be  in  favcr  of  it  then?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  would  be  all  right. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Norfolk  businefls  men  about  the 
telegraphic  service,  parncnlarly  as  to  the  charges  made? — ^A.  That  matter  has  not 
been  discussed  in  the  business  men's  association;  there  are  constant  complaints  as 
to  the  amount  of  tolls  charged  bv  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Ck>mpany  on  the 
out-of-town  business,  and  also  that  the  telegraph  company  makes  the  cuistomera 
pay  the  revenue  tax. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  Oovemment  control  of  the  railroads  and 
telegraph? — ^A.  I  am  in  favor  of  Government  control. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  business  men  of  Norfolk, 
and  that  you  speak  for  them? — A.  I  think  the  majority  of  them  are  in  favor  of  it. 

S.  Can  you  state  your  reasons  for  beinja:  in  favor  of  Government  ownership? — ^A. 
y  in  a  general  way,  but  one  reason  is,  that  the  postal  service  as  administered 
by  the  Government  is  very  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  service  and  the  cost 
and  the  condition  of  things  among  its  employees.  I  understand  the  British  Gov- 
ernment operates  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  exclusively,  and  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  the  United  States  Government  should  not  do  the  same  thiuK. 

Q-  Have  you  any  fear  that  the  national  Administration  would  undertake  to 
perpetuate  itself  in  office  if  it  had  control  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  the 
telegraph  service;  that  is,  if  the  Government  owned  and  controlled  tiiem? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest?— A. 
The  rate  from  Sioux  City;  the  nearest  point  to  the  Missouri  River  is  Sioux  City, 
and  the  distance  from  Norfolk  is  75  nmes  by  way  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  Omaha  Railroad;  and  we  are  cnarged  the  same  rates  for  all  classes 
of  freight  for  that  haul  of  75  miles  that  are  charg^  from  Omaha,  a  haul  of  118 
miles;  and  the  latter  is  charged  at  full  local  rates.  As  proof  that  this  discrimi- 
nation does  exist  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  rates  from  Sioux  City  to 
Norfolk  with  the  rates  between  other  points  equidistant.  Here  are  a  few  com- 
parisons: The  rate  i>er  ton  per  mile  on  first-class  freight  from  Sioux  City  to  Nor- 
folk, 75  miles,  is  12  cents;  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  f^om  Sioux  City  to  Alcester, 
S.  Dak.,  77  miles,  is  0.0779;  that  from  Lincoln  to  Dakota  City,  78  miles,  is  0.0641; 
while  from  Sioux  City  to  Beemer,  168  miles,  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  only 
0.0624.    These  are  some  characteristic  examples  of  the  mscrimination. 


CmcAGO,  III.,  November  fO^  1899, 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  MR.  H.  M.  SAGER, 

Secretary  Northern  Milling  Company,  Chicago, 

The  subcommission  met  at  2  p.  m..  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Sager,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

O.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  please  state  your  full  name? — A. 
H.  M.  SiM^er. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  place  of  business? — ^A.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  firm  of 
Norton  &  Co.,  of  Chlcctgo,  and  also  secretary  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company, 
of  Chicago;  engaged  in  the  milling  business. 

O.  Do  you  come  in  place  of  Mr.  Eckhart? — ^A.  Yes;  Mr.  Eckhart  was  unable  to 
be  nere  on  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sanitary  board  this 
afternoon,  and  requested  me  to  take  his  place  here. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  he  was  going  to  testify  as  to  grievances  the  millers  of  this 
section  of  the  country  have  on  domestic  and  export  rates? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  to  the  commission  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  reference  to  these  discriminations? — ^A.  The  difficulty  that  we  labor  under 
and  that  is  depressing  the  milling  industry  more  than  any  other,  and  that  in  the 
judgment  of  all  millers,  I  believe,  will  destroy  the  milling  industry  so  far  as 
export  business  is  concerned,  is  the  discrimination  practiced  oy  the  railroads  (one 
of  comparatively, recent  origin),  whereby  they  give  a  lower  rate  of  freight  on 
wheat  destined  for  export  than  on  flour.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  our  flour  in 
Great  Britain  in  direct  comi>etition  with  British  millers  who  have  mills  at  sea- 
board ports  like  Leitb  in  Scotland  and  Liverpool  in  England  and  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast in  Ireland,  and  who  mill  very  largely  American  wheat.  They  are  enabled 
to  buy  that  wheat  in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States  through  brokers  in 
this  coimtry,  or  direct  from  elevator  proprietors,  and  carry  it  forward  from  point 
of  origin  to  Liverpool,  for  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  the  railroads  grant  on  flour 
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ffoing  to  the  same  markets.  That  of  course  enables  the  Liverpool  or  London  or 
Leitn  miller  to  offer  what  is  practically  American  flour,  made  from  American 
wheat,  milled  by  English  and  Scotch  labor,  very  mnch  lower  than  we  can  offer 
the  same  product  denvered  in  tiie  same  market.  That  is  driving  ns  oat  of  that 
market,  and  if  continued  will  ultimately  destroy  the  American  industry  of  mill- 
ing for  export.  Of  course  we  feel  that  the  American  milling  industry,  being  one 
of  the  largest  industries  in  the  United  States,  representing,  I  believe,  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $250,000,000,  and  paying  wages  to  American  labor  to  the  extent  of 
some  $27,000,000  annually,  ought  to  be  protected  at  least  so  far  as  to  have  the 
same  rates  of  freight  that  are  given  to  the  Elnglish  miller  on  an  American  prod- 
uct. We  have  no  protection;  we  ask  no  protection;  I  mean  no  tariff  protection. 
Our  product,  of  course,  all  goes  directly  abroad,  and  tariff  protection  would  be 
of  no  special  advantage  to  us.  But  we  do  ask  to  be  placed  tmon  the  same  footing 
with  the  EiUglish  millers  in  milling  American  products,  l^e  discrimination  in 
effect  at  present  is  much  less  than  it  has  been  all  summer,  because,  I  think,  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  GommisHion  that  was  publiished  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Very  early  in  the  present  year,  until  the  1st  of  November,  the  discrimination 
was  so  great  as  to  practically  prevent  our  doing  any  export  business  at  aU, 
speaking  for  my  own  firm  at  least.  We  did  very  little  export  business  at  all  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  what  littie  we  did  do  was  on  contracts  we  made  before  the 
first  of  this  year,  which  we  were  obliged  to  carry  out.  Since  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber the  difference  between  wheat  rateis  and  fiour  rates  nas  been  modified;  but 
there  still  is  a  difference  whereby  the  railroads  carry  wheat  for  export  at  a  lower 
rate  than  flour. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  HarrisO  How  much  was  that  difference  during  the  sum- 
mer?—A.  I  believe  the  tariff  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  for 
export  wheat,  all  ndl,  was  lOi  cents  at  one  time.  I  am  certain  it  was  as  low  as 
12  cents  from  the  Mississippi  River  for  export  wheat,  all  rail.  The  rate  at  the 
same  time  on  flour  from  Cfucago  to  New  York,  for  export,  all  rail,  was  17  cents 
per  hundred,  so  if  the  rate  of  12  cents  was  the  lowest  tariff  it  would  make  a  dis- 
crimination of  6  cents  per  hundred,  in  addition  to  which  the  Chicago  miller  has 
to  pay  the  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago.  The  same  rate  was  made 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to*New  York  on  wheat, 
but  on  flour  we  were  obliged  to  pay  the  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  here,  and 
after  milling  it  pay  the  higher  rate  on  the  product  from  here  to  New  York.  The 
rate  to-day  on  wheat  for  export  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  is  still 
the  same  as  from  Chica^  to  New  York,  whereas  on  flour  we  have  to  pay  the 
local  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago.  I  mean  the  miller  here  would 
pay  the  local  rate  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago,  and  then  from 
here  east  he  would  still  have  to  pay  a  hiffher  rate  on  the  flour  than  is  paid  on  the 
wheat  sent  east  to  New  York  from  the  Mississippi  River. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  same  rate  Minneapolis  would  pay? — A.  I  am  not 
so  conversant  with  the  rates  from  Minneapolis.  I  presume  the  proportion  of 
a  through  rate  from  Minneax)olis  to  New  York  for  export  wheat  from  the 
Mississippi  River  east  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  bought  it  in  the  same  position 
at  the  Mississippi  River,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  tfiat.  I  do  not  testify  from 
];>ositive  knowledge  ux>on  that  point. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Lobdceb.)  What  is  the  local  rate  from  the  Mississippi 
River? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the  all-rail  rate  to  New  York? 

Q.  To  Chicago. — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  believe  it  is  about  5  cents  i>er  hundred. 
That  would  be  about  8  cents  per  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E[ennedt.  )  You  said  you  had  an  export  rate  on  flour  from  Chi- 
cago?—A.  The  rate  on  wneat  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  is  the  same  as 
the  rate  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  The  rate  on  flour— of  course  none  of 
our  flour  originates  west  of  Chicago— but  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Chicago 
miller,  the  rate  on  our  product  from  the  Mississippi  River  would  be  made  up  of 
the  rate  from  the  river  to  Chicago,  or  the  proportion  of  a  through  rate  which  they 
would  change,  stopping  it  here  at  Chicago,  plus  the  local  rate  from  Chicago  east 
on  flour.    That  rate  is  hi^^er  than  it  would  oe  on  wheat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LfORiMER.)  About  10  cents  a  hundred  the  way  you  fig- 
ure.—A.  Not  at  present;  no.  The  present  all-rail  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on 
fiour  is  22  cents,  whether  for  export  or  for  domestic  consumption.  But  the  rate 
on  wheat,  all  rail,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  if  intended  for  export,  is  20  cents 
per  hundred:  and  they  make  that  rate  of  20  cents  per  hundred  on  wheat  also  appli- 
cable from  the  Mississippi  River;  so  that  an  English  miller  competing  with  us  can 
buy  wheat  at  the  Mississippi  River  and  eet  it  taken  to  New  York  for  20  cents  per 
hundred  for  exi)ort,  whereas  we  have  to  ouy  the  wheat  delivered  at  Chicago,  pay- 
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ing  the  freight  from  the  MissiBsippi  River  here,  and  then  x)ay  32  cents  a  hundred 
from  here  to  New  York. 

Q.  Then  the  difference  in  wheat  on  local  freight  is  abont  5  cents,  yon  think?— A. 
I  believe  it  is  abont  5  cents  per  hundred,  not  5  cents  per  bushel.  The  difference 
between  flour  and  wheat  would  be  2  cents.    I  think  that  wouM  be  it  approximately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  has  been  as  Ixigh  as  10  cents  during  the  season? — 
A.  They  made  a  rate  during  the  ^eater  part  of  this  year  as  low  as  12  cents,  or,  I 
believe,  as  low  as  lOi  cents,  tariff  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  on 
wheat  for  export,  while  the  lowest  rate  we  have  had  on  flour  from  Chicago  was 
17  cents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorihbr.)  So,  then,  you  had  at  one  time  a  difference  of 
about  10  cents? — ^A.  It  made  a  difference  of  7  cents  between  wheat  and  flour  from 
Chicago  east,  besides  the  freight  that  we  had  to  pay  from  the  Mississippi  River 
here.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  a  session  in  re^rd  to  that  dis- 
crimination and  issued  a  recommendation  that  the  discrimination  be  stopped, 
and,  I  think,  acting  upon  that  recommendation,  the  railroads  have  modified  the 
discrimination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Didn't  the  commission  decide  what  the  difference 
between  wheat  and  flour  ought  to  be? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 
They  certainly  decided  that  there  was  a  gross  discrimination  being  practiced  and 
that  it  should  be  done  away  with.  Whether  they  made  any  special  recommenda- 
tion as  to  any  difference  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    I  presume  they  did. 

Q.  (By  Prof  essor  Johnson.  )  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bager  if  the  discrimination 
against  the  miller  at  the  present  time  is  not  even  stronger  at  intermediate  points 
between  Chicago  and  the  river  than  it  is  at  Chicago?— A.  I  really  don't  know.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  millers  between  here  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
dont  know  what  their  rates  are. 

Q.  It  would  come  about  in  this  wav,  would  it  not :  The  Chicago  miller  in  purchas- 
ing his  wheat  has  the  advantage  of  a  comx)etitive  rate  into  Chicago  and  a  com- 
I>etitive  rate  out,  whereas  the  local  miller  would  have  the  advantiNg;e  of  neither? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  very  likely  true. 

Q.  I  understand  from  what  they  told  me  in  Milwaukee  that  the  discrimination 
against  the  local  millers  from  the  Mississippi  River  points  is  very  strong  at  pres- 
ent.— ^A.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  If  that  is  true  and  is  not  modified  will  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
the  milling  interests  in  the  large  cities;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  present  condition 
of  things  is  allowed  to  exist? — A.  In  so  far  as  the  millers  in  large  centers  have  an 
advantage  I  think  that  would  be  true,  and  if  this  discrimination  is  allowed  to 
continue  my  own  opinion  is,  jud^ng  from  our  own  business  and  that  of  those  of 
our  neig[hbors  who  nave  told  me  how  it  affected  them,  that  the  final  outcome  will 
be  that  it  will  lodge  all  of  the  export  business  in  the  hands  of  the  English  millers. 
I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  They  at  least  have  cheaper  labor  than  we 
have,  and  owing  to  cheaper  construction,  owing  to  a  less  cost  on  account  of 
cheax>er  labor  in  constructing  mills,  their  plants  have  cost  less  than  ours;  and  if 
they  are  to  have  the  aided  advantage  of  getting  American  wheat  forwarded  to 
Liverpool  cheaper  than  an  American  miller  can  get  American  flour  forwarded 
they  certainly  will  be  able  to  undersell  us  in  their  own  market  and  prevent  us 
from  doing  any  business  in  those  markets.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  cer- 
tain recommendation  for  our  brands  over  there,  and  those  brands  are  being  called 
for,  and  that  has  prevented  the  American  flour  from  beiuja^  entirely  shut  out  of 
the  English  market.  But  as  the  trade  there  finds  by  experience  that  they  can  buy 
flour  made  from  the  same  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  only 
milled  at  home,  and  for  a  lower  price  than  we  can  offer  them  that  class  of  flour 
for,  they  will  gradually  work  over  to  the  English  brands  of  American  wheat 
flour,  and  that,  of  course,  will  take  away  all  the  trade  the  American  miller  has  in 
those  markets.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  the  competition  in  t^e  busi- 
ness is  very  keen  and  the  margin  is  very  small,  and  a  difference  of  5  cents  a  bar- 
rel, which  would  be  2^  cents  a  himdred  x>ounds,  in  selling  prices,  if  mantained 
perpetually,  would  drive  us  out  of  the  market. 

O.  (By  Mr.  E^ennedt.)  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  influences  that  oi>erated 
to  bring  about  this  discrimination  against  the  American  miller? — ^A.  That  would 
be  simply  a  matter  of  opinion.    I  never  knew. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  discussed  among  millers? — A.  I  think  millers  believe, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  railroads  are  interested  in  having  the  product  go  for- 
ward as  wheat  rather  than  as  fiour. 

Q.  Because  they  prefer  to  handle  wheat? — ^A.  No.  I  believe  from  interest  in 
terminal  facilities  for  handling  the  wheat;  that  they  have  interests  in  elevators 
and  in  the  transfer  facilities  at  the  terminals  whereby  they  have  a  profit  on  the 
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shipment  of  the  product  as  wheat  that  is  over  and  above  the  profit  that  the  rail- 
road secures  for  simply  the  carrying  charges.  I  say  that  is  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion.    I  am  not  statmg  it  now  as  a  matter  of  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  oinnion  among  millers?— A.  I  believe  that  is  the  opinion 
of  millers  generally.  They  can  not  accotmt  for  discrimination  against  American 
industry  on  any  otner  ground  than  that  of  a  selfish  interest.  It  seems  incredible 
that  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads,  ordinarily  sx)eaking,  would  desire  to  see  an 
industry  destroyed  that  gives  them  a  freight  both  toward  the  West  and  toward 
the  East.  It  seems  incredible  that  it  would  be  done  if  there  was  not  some  spe- 
cial object  in  it  for  interested  officials.  The  mills  are  centers  of  x>opulation. 
Wherever  there  is  a  large  milling  center  there  is  necessarily  a  large  population, 
comprised  mainly  of  the  operators,  and  this  gives  the  railroads  the  handling  or 
freight  toward  these  mills,  consisting  of  all  the  supplies  for  the  employees  and  of 
the  supplies  for  the  mills,  such  as  barrels  and  sacks,  machinery,  coal,  oil,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  are  used  and  must  be  brought  to  the  null.  Then, 
in  addition  to  that  we  give  them  the  outbound  freight,  which  is  the  same  they 
would  have  handled  if  tney  handled  it  as  wheat.  Why  they  should  discriminate 
ag^nst  such  a  lar^e  industry,  as  they  are  doing,  to  an  extent  which  will  virtually 
ruin  the  export  milling  business  unless  the  officials  of  the  road  who  control  its 
policy  profit  personally  by  it  the  millers  can  not  understand;  and  the  only  way 
they  can  explain  it  is  on  the  theory  that  the  officers  are  interested  in  some  way  in 
having  the  product  go  forward  as  wheat.  Personally,  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case,  although  I  can  not  prove  it.    I  do  not  state  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  .that  refer  to  the  handling  of  wheat  or 
grain  in  Chicago  and  New  York  both?— A.  Yes;  particularly  at  such  points  as 
Chicago,  and,  possibly,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  the  junction  points,  where 
the  grain  is  transferred,  and  an  elevation  is  earned  on  wheat  that  they  would  not 
secure  on  flour. 

Q.  Would  the  millers  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  owners  of  elevators,  public 
elevators,  from  buying  grain? — ^A.  They  would,  decidedly;  yes. 

Q.  I  have  recently  heard  some  complaints  of  the  price  of  bran  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  price  of  wheat  was  falling.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  lessened 
output  of  the  American  mills? — A.  There  are  several  things  that  affect  the  price 
of  bran  and  mill  stuffs  generally.  For  instance,  a  short  crop  of  hay  would  create 
a  larger  demand  for  other  feeding  stuffs,  and  would  affect  tne  price  of  bran;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  price  of  bran  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  activity  of 
the  mills.  If  the  mills  are  all  running  full  capacity,  there  is  an  enormous  output 
of  bran,  and  that  makes  the  price  of  bran  to  Ameriean  feeders  lower,  because  we 
are  competing  with  each  other  to  sell  a  big  product.  When  the  milling  industry 
is  languishing, 'and  the  mills  are  running  omy  part  time,  or  not  at  all,  the  output 
of  bran  is  very  much  curtailed,  and  the  competition  among  feeders  to  get  it  puts 
up  the  price.  So  that,  while  the  price  of  bran  is  influenced  considerably,  as  I 
have  said,  by  such  factors  as  a  large  or  small  crop  of  hay  or  com,  I  think  it  is 
more  influenced  by  the  ability  of  the  mills  to  run  full  capacity. 

This  is  a  rate  notice,  No.  149,  and  it  si)ecifies  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts from  the  Mississippi  River  crossing  east.  It  ^ves  the  rates  to  New  York  at 
E resent  on  CTain  and  grain  products,  for  local  New  York  consumption  at  25i  cents 
rom  the  Mississippi  River;  wheat  for  export  to  New  York,  20  cents  from  the 
Mississippi  River,  or  5^  cents  less  than  on  grain  or  grain  products  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  New  York;  grain  products  for  exjwrt,  to  New  York,  24  cents  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  or  4  centis  per  100  higher  on  grain  products  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  for  export  than  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River  for  export. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B^ennbdy.)  That  would  mean  flour?— A.  Grain  products  mean 
flour,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  circular?— A.  October  18;  and  it  says:  **  Under  the 
rates  taking  effect  November  1  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  through 
rates  applicable  from  aXl  Mississippi  River  crossings  from  East  St.  Louis  to  East 
Dubuque  inclusive."  That  would  practically  give  wheat  from  the  Mississippi 
River  tor  export  a  preference  of  4  cents  per  100  as  compared  with  the  rate  on 
flour  from  tne  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  for  export. 

Q.  The  difference  is  2  cents  from  this  point? — A.  From  Chicago,  2  cents.  In 
stating  it  is  only  2  cents  you  want  to  remember  the  fact  the  rate  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  carries  clear  through  on  grain  from  th«  Mississippi  River  for  export 
to  New  York,  while  the  flour  rate  commences  here,  and  the  rate  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Chicago  has  to  be  added. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  taken  this  up  with  the  railroads,  your 
millers*  association,  or  others?— A.  We  have  attempted  to,  but  have  not  met  with 
much  encouragement.    That  was  why  it  was  brought  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  Conunissioii;  that  action  was  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  MUlers' National 
Association. 

O.  This  ruinoofi  rate,  as  we  understand  it,  has  only  been  in  operation  a  year, 
or  less  than  a  year? — ^A.  Yes;  commencing  about  the  first  of  this  year.  Prior  to 
that  time  we  had  a  very  lar^e  export  business.  The  firm  that  I  represent  has 
been  in  the  milling  business  since  184S— more  than  half  a  century — ana  ever  since 
they  entered  the  export  trade  they  never  have  had  as  sm^^  an  exx)ort  trade  as 
durinflr  the  present  year.  As  we  are  making  the  same  class  of  fiour  and  have  the 
isame  frienas  on  the  other  side,  who  continue  to  write  that  they  would  be  very 

glad  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  goods  if  they  could  do  so  and  compete  with  the 
ome  millers,  we  think  the  reason  is  in  this  discrimination.  If  we  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  English  miller  we  believe  we  could  still  export  as 
largely  as  ever.  It  seems  to  us,  as  millers,  that  looking  at  it  purely  from  a 
national  point  of  view  it  would  be  decidedly  for  the  advantage  of  America  to 
have  this  product  go  abroad  in  a  manufactured  form,  because  then  you  will  sell 
all  Ithe  American  labor,  whereas  when  the  English  miller  makes  the  fiour  the 
American  labor  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  selling  price.  In  other  words,  we 
deprive  American  labor  of  all  the  cost  of  producing  this  product  if  we  drive  the 
American  mills  out  of  the  export  business;  and  of  course  it  is  a  large  industry. 
It  employs  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  they  have  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, and  a  large  investment,  it  seems  to  us  that  Congress  could  protect  that 
investment  and  this  American  industry  from  this  unfair  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  public  servants. 

Q.  Wnat  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  claim  that  it  costs  more  to  handle  the 
fiour  than  the  grain? — A.  That  claim  has  been  made;  personally  I  do  not  believe 
it.  The  millers  would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  fiour  coula  be  given  the  same  export 
rate  as  wheat  upon  the  express  condition  that  they  load  every  car  g^ven  to  them 
to  its  fullest  capacity.  We  can  put  into  a  60,000  pound  car  60,000  pounds  of 
export  flour — do  it  very  often — and  as  we  load  the  fiour  ourselves  at  our  own 
expense,  if  we  can  load  the  car  t-o  its  full  capacity  I  can  not  understand  why  it 
should  cost  the  railroad  company  any  more  to  haul  that  car  to  New  York  tnan 
if  it  was  loaded  by  the  railroads  at  their  expense  with  wheat  and  hauled  to  New 
York.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  it  costs  more  because  the  cars  are  not  loaded 
as  heavily  as  with  wheat.  In  the  domestic  trade,  that  might  be  true,  because 
American  buyers  as  a  rule  buy  150  barrels  to  the  car.  But  that  is  simply  because 
they  have  that  privilege.  The  railroads  do  not  require  us  to  load  more  than  150 
bairels  in  a  car,  and  until  recently  they  allowed  us  to  load  only  125  barrels,  so 
the  trade  became  educated  to  taking  these  small  cars,  not  having  to  pay  for  more 
than  125  or  150  barrels  at  a  time.  That  is  simply  a  matter  of  education,  and  if 
the  rate  was  based  on  the  condition  that  we  load  to  the  full  capacity,  we  would 
load  to  the  full  cax)acity  every  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  national  legislation  as 
a  remedy  for  the  discriminations  you  suffer?— A.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  understand  this  subject,  and  agree  with  the  millers  that  they 
are  suffering  a  great  Injustice,  and  I  believe  their  opinion  should  be  mandatory. 
If  legislation  could  be  brouj^ht  about  whereby  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, instead  of  merely  making  a  recommendation,  could  formulate  a  ruling  that 
the  railroads  should  be  obliged  to  obey,  it  would  very  soon  relieve  the  situation. 
The  millers  do  not  ask  anything  unfair;  they  do  not  ask  any  advantage;  they 
simply  ask  to  be  placed  on  an  even  footing  with  grain  shipx)ers;  and  I  believe  if 
they  can  present  that  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  con- 
vince them  that  the  claim  is  just,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  for- 
mulate such  a  recommendation,  and  if  that  could  be  made  obligatory  on  the  rail- 
roads, I  think  it  would  settle  the  question.  At  present  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  simply  make  a  recommendation  to  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads 
acquiesce  if  it  is  to  their  advantage,  and  snap  their  fingers  at  it  if  it  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  is  it  that  the  elevators  would  interfere  with 
your  business,  that  is,  interfere  to  your  detriment,  in  buying  wheat  themselves? 
You  do  not  store  your  wheat  in  their  elevators,  do  you?— A.  Yes;  we  do,  a  great 
deal. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  your  own  private  elevators?— A.  Yes;  we  have  our  own  pri- 
vate elevators,  but  we  are  obliged  at  times  to  buy  grain  here  in  the  Chicago  ele- 
vators. There  are  times  when  the  local  receipts  are  very  light,  and  when  it  is  to 
our  advantage  to  go  into  the  oi>en  market  and  buy  from  merchants  who  do  their 
carrying  in  public  warehouses.  And,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  for  the  public  custodian,  who  is  being  paid  for  storing  other  people's  prop- 
erty to  be  allowed  also  to  be  a  merchant  in  similar  property,  which  ne  nas  stored 
in  the  same  warehouse,  and  which  he  controls  both  as  custodian  and  owner. 
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Q.  Yon  can  bny  as  cheap  as  the  elevator  man  from  the  jyrodncer,  can  yon  not? — 
A.  That  raises  a  very  laree  qnestion.  I  think  that  we  wonld  be  favored  by  the 
nrodncer  witii  at  least  as  low  a  price  on  the  track  at  the  country  point,  bnt  when 
It  comes  to  getting  that  product  forwarded  to  Chicago,  I  fear  we  should  not  have 
as  favorable  considerittion  from  the  railroad.  That,  of  course,  is  only  a  matter 
of  opinion.  At  all  events,  our  experience  has  been  that  we  can  not  buy  grain  and 
bring  it  to  Chicago  in  competition  with  the  larp^e  terminal  elevator  interests. 

Q.  Would  that  be  due  to  their  superior  facilities  in  buying  and  handling  or  to 
some  other  causes? — A.  I  think  to  other  causes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  definite  in  regard  to  that?— A.  No  positive  knowl- 
edge; it  is  simply  an  opinion  that  has  been  formed  from  experience,  from  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  buy  wheat  in  the  extreme  West  and  deliver  it  at 
any  g^ven  point  as  cheaply  as  the  grain  elevator  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy . )  Do  you  mill  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Southwest? — A.  We 
do  not.  We  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  spring  wheat.  Mr.  Eckert's  company, 
the  Eckert  &  Swan  Milling  Company,  mill  some  winter  wheat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  few  men  in  Chicago  getting  together  daily 
and  fixing  the  price  to  be  paid  for  wheat  in  certain  sections  of  we  country? — A. 
I  believe  that  has  existed.  I  think,  at  least,  it  is  generally  understood  that  such 
is  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  their  object  is  in  doing  it? — A.  I  presume  that  they 
may  not  compete  against  one  another  and  name  too  high  price  to  the  farmer. 

9.  You  thmk  it  is  not  particularly  in  the  interest  of  bringing  the  trade  to 
Chicago?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

(j.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  think  the  agreement  as  to  prices  to  be  paid 
is  confined  to  grain  oiiginating  beyond  the  Missouri  River?— A.  1  do  not  know  as 
to  that. 

Q[.  You  know  that  is  the  statement  made  by  the  men  who  made  the  combi- 
nation; I  did  not  know  but  you  had  reason  to  beheve  otherwise. — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  effect  an  agreement  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  in  Iowa  or  not.  I 
know  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  meet  together  and  reach  a  schedule  of 
prices  on  which  they  are  free  to  buy  over  night,  but  whether  they  limit  that  to 
special  territory  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Suppose  4  or  5  do  agree  as  to  the  price;  that  does 
not  prevent  you  and  the  other  finns  from  bidding  on  the  same  ground,  does  it? — 
A.  No;  certainly  not. 

Q.  That  would  not  prevent  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  others  from  putting  in 
bids?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  How  could  they  agree  on  any  price  that  would  control  the  market  except 
so  far  as  tiiey  themselves  were  concerned? — ^A.  Well,  of  course,  they  are  more 
generally  represented  over  a  large  section  of  the  country  than  anj  individual 
millers  or  grain  buyers.  They  make  a  business  of  quoting  over  night  to  hun- 
dreds of  buyers,  ana  if  the  same  quotation  comes  in  from  5  or  6  elevator  x>eople 
to  any  one  of  these  buyers,  somebody  would  get  it  that  same  night  at  that  price, 
provided  an  outside  industry  had  not  happened  to  get  that  same  man  at  that 
time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  they  had  the  railroad  facilities  that  you  fear  they 
have,  through  fixing  a  price  they  could  kill  comx)etition  wherever  they  might  fix 
the  price  along  such  raiiroads? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  any  advantage  they  might  have 
would  enable  them  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  anybody  who  expected  to  pay  a 
different  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  "per  cent  of  the  grain  you  use  is 
purchased  in  Chicago  from  the  elevator  owners? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  positively , 
out  I  should  say  that  we  are  now  buying  in  Chicago  either  from  elevator  proprie- 
tors or  from  other  allied  interests  more  than  half  of  all  we  are  grinding;  probably 
more  than  three-quarters. 

Q.  Then  for  a  part  of  your  grain  you  are  in  the  market  with  the  farmer  and 
the  outside  trader? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say  allied  interests,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  that? — ^A.  Well, 
there  are  interests  here  that  call  themselves,  for  instance,  elevator  companies,  and 
there  are  also  commission  companies  that  are  supx)osed  to  be  very,  very  closely  con 
nected  with  these  same  elevator  comi)anies.  We  buy  from  the  commission  firm ,  and 
they  invariably  sell  us  the  grain  in  the  particular  house  with  which  it  is  supposed 
that  firm  is  closely  iJlied.  So  I  speak  of  them  as  allied  to  the  elevator  interests, 
although  they  are  separate  organizations,  and  are  maintained,  usually,  in  separate 
offices;  they  are  supposed  to  work  together. 

Q.  Do  they  make  whatever  profits  are  made  from  the  elevator  owners,  or,  as 
commission  men,  from  the  farmer  or  the  outside  trader?    In  other  words,  are  they 
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employees  of  the  elevator  owner  or  are  they  doing  an  index>endent  bnsiness? — 
A.  I  think  t^ey  are  nominally  doing  an  independent  business. 

Q.  Does  this  statement  as  to  your  purchase  of  grain  in  Chicago  apply  year  in 
and  year  out? — ^A.  As  to  the  men  we  are  buying  of  here  in  the  city?  As  to  the 
amount  we  are  buying  here?  , 

Q.  As  to  the  amount?— A.  No;  that  varies.  There  are  times  when  we  buy  more 
outside  of  Chicago  than  we  are  buying  now. 

Q.  In  large  or  small  quantities? — ^A.  In  large  quantities.  There  are  times,  for 
instance,  when  we  find  it  very  advantageous  to  buy  in  the  large  centers  west  of 
here,  as  for  instance,  in  Minneapolis,  or  in  Milwaukee,  or  in  Omaha. 

Q.  Then  in  some  degree  you  are  competitors  of  the  elevator  owners? — ^A.  Yes; 
in  a  rapidly  diminishing  degree,  though. 

Q.  A  limited  degree? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  probably  use  how  much  wheat  in  a  year? — A. 
The  two  mills  that  I  represent  ^nd 

Q.  I  mean  all  the  Chicago  millers. — ^A.  I  estimate  about  7,000,000  bushels,  but 
I  am  not  ^ving  exact  figures. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  grain  or  wheat  coming  into  Chicago  would  that  be? — 
A.  I  do  not  Know  the  amount  coming  into  this  market. 


Q.  Would  it  be  half?— A.  Oh,  no;  nothing  like  it. 


(By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Does  ^our  statement  apply  practically  to 
other  millers  m  Chicago? — ^A.  The  question  just  asked  me  was  so  modified  as  to 
cover  all  the  wheat  ^ound  by  the  Chicago  millers,  and  my  reply  assumes  that  all 
the  millers  are  running  full  capacity  all  the  year;  in  such  event  they  would  grind 
about  7,000,000  bushels.  In  speaking  of  the  Chicago  mills,  I  include  one  at  Lock- 
port,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  where  one  mill  is  located;  it  is  considered  a  Chicago 
mUl.    It  buys  its  wheat  here,  and  ships  its  flour  from  here,  in  the  summer  by  lake. 

Q.  Can  you  get  always  the  highest  grade  of  No.  2  wheat  from  the  elevators  when 
you  want  it? — ^A.  No;  they  are  not  obliged  to  g^ve  us  the  highest  g^ade. 

Q.  Do  they  give  you  the  g^ade  you  ask  for? — ^A.  You  say  the  highest  g^rade; 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  quality  of  wheat  that  is  covered  by  the  same  grade. 
For  instance,  in  a  car  of  No.  3  wheat  there  is  wheat  that  is  almost  good  enough 
for  No.  2,  which  is  worth  almost  No,  2  price;  and  in  the  same  car  there  is  wheat 
almost  poor  enough  to  be  called  No.  4,  and  worth  very  little  more  than  the  No.  4price. 
So  the  grade  No.  8  may  cover  a  range  of  8  or  4  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  range  in  the  value  of  the  wheat  that  we  consider  it  to  be  improper  for  ware- 
house men  to  be  merchants  of  wheat  in  the  public  elevators,  because  the  tempta- 
tion, at  least,  would  be  very  strong,  if  I  went  with  an  order  for  No.  2  wheat,  and 
they,  at  the  same  time,  were  loading  out  a  cargo  for  themselves  of  No.  2  wheat, 
to  put  the  best  wheat  on  their  boat  and  the  poorest  on  mine.  Both,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  graded  at  No.  2;  that  is,  the  quality  of  the  wheat  in  the  poorest 
delivery  would  have  to  be  such  as  to  be  No.  2,  according  to  State  rules  of  inspec- 
tion; but  in  that  same  house  they  may  have  No.  2  wheat  which  may  be  worth  some 
cents  more,  and  still  all  be  eraded  No.  2.  We  do  not  think  it  right  for  warehouse- 
men to  store  our  wheat  and  the  wheat  of  a  great  many  other  people  in  common 
bins,  and  have  the  opportunity,  whether  they  exercise  it  or  not,  to  make  a  selec- 
tion in  case  they  were  shipping  wheat  for  themselves. 

Q.  I  want  to  Know  whether  you  as  millers  suffer  by  these  opportunities  that 
they  have  to  serve  their  own  interests,  and  mix  the  wheat  in  that  way  ? — ^A.  Yes ; 
we  believe  we  suffer  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Could  you  not  buy  from  the  public  elevator? 
There  are  public  elevators  here  in  Chicago,  I  understand. — A.  In  which  the 
proprietors  are  not  merchants?  I  think  nearly  all  the  proprietors  of  public 
elevators  deal  in  grain;  not  necessarily  through  the  elevator  comxMuiy,  but 
through  these  allied  interests  I  speak  of. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  here  that  there  are  public  elevators;  are  there  public 
elevators  or  are  there  not? — A.  Certainly,  there  are  public  elevators  and  private 
elevators.  In  the  private  elevators  the  wheat  is  practically  all  owned  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  with  tnese  elevators  we  have  practically  nothing  to  do.  Occasionally 
the  owner  of  one  of  these  private  elevators  will  come  to  me  and  offer  me  wheat  on 
sample  to  be  loaded  out  of  his  elevator,  and  I  buy  it  from  him  on  that  sample,  and 
have  dealings  with  him  of  that  nature;  but  receipts  in  these  so-called  private  ele- 
vators are  not  deliverable  on  general  contracts.  If  I  go  on  the  board  of  trade  to- 
day and  buy  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  in  December,  the  man  who 
sells  it  to  me  must  give  me  receipte  calling  for  that  amount  of  wheat  in  one  of  the 
public  elevators,  which  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  private  ele- 
vators; but  these  allied  companies  are  interested  very  largely  in  the  wheat  stored 
in  these  public  elevators,  and  what  we  object  to  is  the  fact  that  both  of  us  may 
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receive  on  December  contracts  a  certain  amount  of  No.  1  wheat,  the  receipts  all 
calling  for  the  same  class  of  wheat,  and  yet  when  I  come  to  take  my  wheat  oat 
of  this  public  elevator  I  have  not  got  as  good  wheat  as  the  other,  who  is  closely 
allied  with  the  elevator  interests.  He  wonld  be  favored  in  the  delivery  of  the 
grain.  That  has  Irecome  so  notorious  that  we  never  now  accept  any  wheat  on 
State  inspection.  We  never  would  dream  of  such  a  thing  now  as  sending  a  canal 
boat  or  train  of  cars  to  an  elevator,  and  sending  a  receipt  to  the  elevator  office 
calling  for  a  g^ven  amount  of  No.  1  wheat,  and  trusting  to  State  inspection  to 
get  a  fair  average  of  that  grade.  But  we  send  along  with  the  cars  or  boat  a 
private  insx)ector,  that  we  have  to  hire  in  addition  to  the  State  inspector  fees,  to 
see  that  we  do  not  get  the  bottom  of  the  grade.  We  can  not,  of  course,  expect  to 
get  the  top  of  the  g^de,  but  we  try  to  avoid  getting  the  very  bottom  of  the 
grade,  and  nave  to  employ  a  private  inspector  for  that  nurpose. 

Q.  If  this  grain  is  all  mixed  up  in  one  bin,  and  anotner  grade  in  another  bin, 
would  not  one  man  be  as  liable  to  get  a  good  carload  out  of  it  as  another? — 
A.  Yes;  if  it  was  all  put  in  one  bin;  but  in  ever^  elevator  of  any  size  there  are 
hundreds  of  bins,  and  there  may  be  a  hundred  bms  filled  with  No.  1  wheat.  At 
certain  times  of  the  vear  when  the  movement  of  the  wheat  is  from  the  section 
where  they  have  had  a  very,  very  fine  crop,  the  cars  coming  in  may  all  be  put 
into  one  lot  of  bins  at  one  end  of  the  elevator  perhaps.  Later  on  there  may  be 
a  large  movement  of  wheat  from  another  section  of  tne  country,  ^od  enough  to 
prskde  No.  1 ,  but  nothing  like  as  good  as  the  first  lot,  and  it  is  sent  m  and  emptied 
into  other  bins;  all  of  which  conid  be  very  easily  kept  track  of.  Now,  when  two 
persons  come  to  the  elevator  to  take  out  No.  1,  wheat,  if  one  could  get  a  cargo 
out  of  the  first-mentioned  bin,  the  difference  in  value  might  be,  for  a  100,000- 
bushel  cargo,  $1,000  or  $2,000  between  his  grain  and  100,000  bushels  taken  out  of 
the  other  bin,  although  both  receipts  called  for  identically  the  same  grade  of 
wheat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lordceb.)  And  they  are  both  the  same  grade?— A. 
They  are  both  cs^ed  by  the  same  name;  they  are  different  in  quality;  one  is  the 
top  and  the  other  is  tne  bottom  of  the  grade.  It  is  impossible,  I  suppose,  to 
devise  such  rules  that  there  would  not  be  some  difference  in  the  g^rade,  but  we 
think  all  should  be  treated  alike,  and  there  should  not  be  any  temx>tation  to  dis- 
criminate. I  mean,  conceding  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  is  that  t^ptation,  we 
do  not  think  the  public  official  should  be  subjected  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  fear  the  opportunity  might  be  taken  advantage 
of?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  see  this  table  (referring  to  paper  previously 
handed  to  him  by  witness)  runs  from  15  to  50;  the  average  would  be  about  25  or 
80?— A.  I  specified  that  if  they  were  running  full  capacity  we  could  grind  that 
amount  of  wheat.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  conditions,  we  do  not  run  full  ca- 
pacity and  do  not  ^pnnd  anything  like  that  amount. 

Q.  You  are  a  serious  competitor  of  wheat  buyers  for  your  own  use? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  took  occasion,  after  Mr.  Barry  testified  in 
Washington,  to  ask  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  tell  me  whether  ex- 
X>ort  flour  had  decreased  during  this  calendar  year,  or  had  increased  as  comi)ared 
with  the  previous  calendar  year.  I  told  him  1  got  the  impression  from  the  testi- 
mony that  there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the  export  of  flour;  he  said  he  did  not 
think  so,  and  subsequently  sent  me  the  i>aper8,  which  show  that  for  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  the  exports  of  flour  were  heavier  than  for  the  same  9  months 
of  the  previous  year. — ^A.  That  is  very  easily  explained;  for  instance,  in  our  own 
case,  we  were  obliged  to  carry  out  a  g^eat  many  contracts  early  this  year  that 
were  made  last  year,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  flour  was  exx)orted  that 
went  to  the  seaboard  last  fall  by  lake  and  rail,  and  did  not  get  away  from  the 
seaboard  until  January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year,  ^ut  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  and  as  far  as  the  experience  of  the  other  Chicago  mills  goes,  as 
I  have  talked  with  all  of  them,  the  amount  of  business — new  business — ^tnat  we 
have  done  this  year  in  the  way  of  making  new  contracts,  is  very,  very  much 
smaller  than  it  has  been  prior  to  this  year.  Of  course,  contracts  that  we  made 
last  year,  in  October  and  as  far  back  as  August — because  there  are  sometimes 
very  serious  delays  in  getting  stuff  forwarded  from  the  seaboard — contracts 
made  as  far  back  as  August,  1898,  and  during  the  balance  of  that  year^  might 
not  go  forward  from  the  seaboard  until  the  early  part  of  this  year.  I  think  the 
movement  of  flour  for  export  during  this  year,  aside  from  what  was  contracted 
for  last  year,  will  show  a  very  decided  falling  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BIennedy.)  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  increasing  or  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? — ^A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  Are  the  millers  of  the  country  going  to  move  in  concert  upon  Congress  for 
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the  ptirpofie  of  sectiring  legislation  of  that  character  ?— A.  I  think  they  will  request 
their  Congressional  Representatives  to  take  up  that  matter. 

Q.  They  are  going  into  politics  to  remedy  tiie  difficulty? — ^A.  We  find  we  can 
not  get  the  relief  from  the  raih^)ad8  unless  it  is  made  compulsory,  and,  of  course, 
the  only  power  that  we  know  of  that  can  make  it  compulsory  is  the  United  States 
Congress.  We  look  to  Congress  to  protect  such  a  large  industry,  and  we  believe 
that  when  Congress  understands  a  lar^e  industry  is  being  threatened,  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  operatives  are  m  jeopardy  of  losing  their  life  employment, 
they  will  know  the  matter  to  be  of  sufficient  import  to  take  cognizance  of. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  industrial  combinations,  great  industrial 
combinations?— A.  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  believe  that  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  tendencies  are  all  in  that  direction.  I  do  not 
think  these  industrial  combinations  are  necessarily  all  bad;  I  think  a  great  manv 
of  them  are  bad,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  strong  tendency  of  the  times,  and  I  think 
industrial  combinations  can  effect  economies  that  wiU  make  it  very  difficult  in 
time  for  private  properties  to  compete  with  them.  Whether  it  is  within  the 
province  of  Congress  to  check  such  combinations,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  very  serious  or  injurious  to  tne  public  welfare 
if  they  had  not  the  power  to  compel  transportation  favors? — A.  Weil,  I  would  not 
say  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  monopolies.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country  for  any  mdustry  to  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  one 
lar^e  corporation.  Personally,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  tendency.  I  should  be  glad 
to  believe  that  the  small  individual  proprietor  was  going  to  continue  as  in  the 
past.  But  we  must  recognize  facts  when  they  are  put  oef ore  us,  and  these  indus- 
trial combinations  certainly  can  effect  great  economies;  and  if  they  are  legal,  and 
if  they  can  not  be  controlled,  I  think  the  ultimate  result  will  be  that  they  wUl 
wipe  out  all  the  small  competitors.  While  that  situation  is  one  to  be  deplored,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  helped. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  You  know  that  all  the  public  elevators  are 
owned  by  persons  who  own  private  elevators  in  Chicago,  are  they  not?  They  are 
owned  or  controlled? — ^A.  I  tnink  controlled.  As  I  said  oef  ore ,  most  of  the  so-called 
public  elevators  are  operated  by  the  same  owners  or  the  same  interests  that  have 
private  elevators  or  tnat  are  doing  a  grain  merchandising  business.  They  are 
organized  under  a  separate  firm  name  or  corporation;  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
well  known  that  they  work  hand  in  glove  together  and  their  interests  are  at  least 
very  much  alike. 

(^.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  owners  of  elevators  purchasing  and  putting 
gram  into  private  elevators  that  are  exclusively  private?--A.  No;  1  do  not  think 
we  should  have  any  right  to  object  to  a  business  of  that  kind.  The  only  thing 
that  we  think  we  could  properly  object  to  is  the  false  position  in  which  a  man 
places  himself  when  he  assumes  to  act  as  a  public  custodian  of  property  and  also  as 
merchant  of  his  own  prox>erty  in  the  same  house.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
object  to  anybody  owning  all  the  private  elevators  he  likes. 

Q.  It  is  the  public  elevators  you  complain  of? — A.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  control  the  public  warehouses  act  as  merchants  of  grain,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  these  same  warehouses. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  SO,  1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  A.  B.  STICKHET, 

President  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation,  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  20, 1899,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney  was  duly 
sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full.— A.  A.  B. 
Stickney. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  place  of  business.— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  are  a  resident  of  St.  Paul?— A.  Yes. 

^.  We  will  call  your  attention,  first,  to  some  of  the  questions  proposed  in  our 
topicalplan  of  inquiry.  In  regard  to  the  wages  of  your  employees;  have  you  had 
any  difficulties  in  that  respect  in  late  years? — ^A.  The  question  of  wages  is  one 
that  confronts  us,  of  course,  at  all  times;  we  have  had  no  contentions,  no  strikes, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the  employees  are  constantly  feeling  that  they 
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ought  to  have  larger  comi>ensation,  and  the  employers  themselves  say  that  they 
wonld  have  difflcnlty  in  giving  it,  and  there  is  naturally  a  conflict  going  on  aU 
the  time. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  contention  in  that  way  with  yonr  people? — A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  treat  with  organized  labor  for  the  most  part?— A.  We  never  hesitate  to; 
we  nave  never  had  any  conflict  that  brought  that  matter  into  consideration;  I 
never  hesitate  to  talk  over  affairs  of  that  kind  with  the  men  or  anyone  who 
requests  me  to  meet  the  men  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  always  hold  myself 
ready  to  discuss  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  reg^ulation  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor?  What  is 
the  number  of  hours?— A.  Ten  hours  is  considered  a  day*s  work;  of  course  you 
understand  that  different  rules  apply  to  train  men,  but  as  to  the  other  employees, 
laborers  on  the  sections  and  in  our  shops  and  offices,  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
10  hours  is  considered  a  day's  work.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  office  men 
work  10  hours. 

Q.  The  train  men  run  by  the  mile  or  trip? — A.  Yes;  and  by  the  hour. 

Q,  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  railroads  can  run  successfully  without  employ- 
ing labor  on  Sundays? — ^A.  Of  course  it  would  be  possible;  anything  is  possible, 
I  suppose. 

Q.  Hardly  probable  is  it,  as  one  railroad  president  suggested  to  us  in  Washing- 
ton?— A.  It  would  make  a  revolution  in  things,  at  any  rate  to  begin  with.  We 
don't  intend  to  work  our  men  Sundays  any  more  than  we  consider  reasonably 
necessary.  We  never  work  our  men — ^that  is,  other  than  our  train  men — on  Sun- 
day, except  in  emergencies.  Of  course  if  we  have  a  breakdown  or  a  washout,  we 
get  it  repaired  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  if  it  happens  on  Saturday  we  work  Sun- 
ay  on  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fund  or  provision  for  the  sick  or  disabled  that  you  take  out  of 
the  wages  of  the  men? — ^A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Are  you  fully  compl^ugwith  the  order  in  regard  to  automatic  couplers,  air 
brakes,  and  all  these  appliances  required  by  act  of  Congress? — ^A.  I  think  we  have 
practically  all.  I  should  not  want  to  say  every  one  of  our  cars  would  have  an 
automatic  coupler  on  it  by  the  1st  of  January,  but  we  shall  come  pretty  near  it; 
and  in  regard  to  air  brakes  I  think  we  have  fully  complied  with  the  law. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  wiU  be  a  good  thing  for  the  railroads,  although  it 
may  seem  harsh  at  the  beginning  perhaps? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  no  very 
decided  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  where  cars  are  constantly  being  interchanged  between  one 
railroad  and  another  that  it  is  well  that  that  law  be  complied  with,  and  that  they 
should  all  have  the  same  high  class  of  appliances;  does  it  not  lessen  accidents? — 
A.  So  far  as  that  goes  it  rests  entirely  on  theory;  theoretically  these  automatic 
couplers  and  air  brakes  are  going  to  lessen  accidents;  whether  they  will  or  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  should  think  that  up  to  this  time  it 
probably  had  not  had  that  effect.  The  fact  is,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the 
first  ones  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimmish  accidents, 
but  I  dont  know  but  that  should  be  ezx)ected.  With  the  introduction  of  almost 
any  new  thing  the  first  effect  is  usually  to  produce  that  result;  but,  theoretically, 
when  men  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  everything  is  complete,  I  expect  they 
will  result  in  the  saving  to  the  railroads  of  a  considerable  amoimt;  probably  les- 
sen the  accidents  to  men,  and  probably  save  some  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  would  not  want  to  say  that  the  number  of  accidents 
has  been  decreased  since  these  appliances  have  been  put  on,  would  you? — A.  Of 
course  there  are  no  statistics  on  that  subject,  and  anything  a  man  might  say 
would  be  his  impression  rather  than  anything  else.  My  impression  is  that  up  to 
this  time  they  have  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  to  report  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion at  Washington? — A.  I  dont  know;  I  presume  so;  I  don't  know  about  that. 
There  are  accidents  and  accidents,  you  know;  I  have  known  several  cases  where 
we  have  had  accidents — ^I  have  information  although  I  could  not  designate  just 
where  tiiey  were;  they  have  come  up  before  me — ^several  accidents  that  were 
directiy  traceable  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  psurt  of  our  train  equipped  with 
them  and  a  part  not. 

Q.  The  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  testified  that  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  has  been  very  largely  decreased  since  the  law  went  into  effect. — 
A.  I  have  stated  my  impression  only;  I  don't  nretend  to  have  exact  information 
on  that  subiect,  and  I  don't  know  of  anyone  wno  has. 

Q.  Should  you  think  it  a  harsh  law  that  would  compel  the  railroads  to  report  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  accidents  that  occurred  and  give  the 
details  in  regard  to  these  accidents?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would  give  much  infor« 
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mation.  Now,  when  we  have  an  accident  on  oar  road,  any  kind  of  an  accident,  say 
a  collision;  we  undertake  to  investigate  it  to  find  out  what  the  cause  is,  and  when 
we  get  through  we  feel  as  if  we  knew  very  little  more  than  we  did  when  we  com- 
menced as  to  the  real  cause  of  that  accident.  Of  course,  there  is  a  class  of  accidents — 
for  instance,  we  have  a  case  of  this  kind:  Two  trains  have  orders  to  meet  at  a  certain 
point;  the  engineers  and  conductors  all  get  their  orders;  however,  the  engineer  of 
our  train — that  is  a  supposition  on  our  part,  you  will  see — instead  of  reading  his 
order  to  see  what  it  is,  supposes  he  knows  what  it  is  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket.  When 
he  gets  to  the  station  wnere  he  is  to  meet  the  other  train,  the  conductor  finds 
he  is  running  right  by.  The  conductor  gets  out  and  undertakes  to  stop  him  with 
the  brakes  and  all  that  kind  of  thin^,  and  before  they  can  stop  him  the  two  trains 
come  togeher  and  the  poor  fellow  is  killed;  and,  the  order  having  been  found  in 
his  x>ocket,  we  conclude  that  he  did  not  read  it.  With  such  an  accident  as  that,  of 
course,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tellinf^  what  the  cause  of  it  is;  but  nine-tenths  of 
the  accidents  that  come  up,  you  investigate  and  investigate  and  inquire  and  inquire, 
and  when  you  get  through  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  probable  this  car 
broke  down — perhaps  this  and  perhaps  that;  that  is  about  all  there  is  about  it. 

Q.  But  if  the  record  before  tne  commission  is  favorable  to  such  a  law,  what  I 
wanted  to  know  from  you  was  if  there  would  be  any  particular  objection  to  the 
railroads  being  required  to  send  in  more  detailed  information  in  regard  to  acci- 
dents than  they  do  at  the  present  time? — A.  It  would  not  be  anv  particular  hard- 
ship, so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  give  such  information  as  they  have;  out  I  hardly  think 
it  would  be  of  any  particular  value  to  the  public.  There  will  be  a  stack  of  aetails, 
and  all  that  any  railroad  can  gather  will  be  the  conclusion  that  some  man  has 
done  something.  It  might  be  that  or  it  might  be  anything.  You  know  how  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain  conclusions  are  when  reached  from  insufficient  evidence. 

Q.  (By  Pi'ofessor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  this  report  about  accidents,  the  law 
requires  you  to  report  to  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Commission  the  accidents  which 
happen.  That  is  a  part  of  your  annual  report,  as  I  understand.  The  statement 
is  irequentlv  made  that  these  reports  on  tne  part  of  corporations  are  very  inac- 
curate. I  snould  like  to  ask  you  if  your  practice  is  to  keep  a  record  of  these  acci- 
dents and  whether  you  attempt  and  in  what  way  you  attempt  to  render  an  accu- 
rate report  to  the  commission  in  respect  of  that? — A.  I  am  afraid  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that  question,  as  that  is  a  matter  I  never  looked  into. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Passing  on  to  the  passenger  rates  and  the  subject  of 
passes,  what  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ^ving  of  passes?  Is  it  harmful  or 
otherwise?  Have  you  a  law  in  your  State  forbidding  the  giving  of  passes? — ^A.  Not 
in  Minnesota;  I  think  not.  It  is  very  hard  to  answer  a  question  like  that  cate- 
gorically, because  so  many  things  enter  into  it.  The  most  familiar  illustration 
that  I  can  think  of  is  the  question  that  divides  the  political  x>arties,  the  question 
of  free  trade.  If  there  never  had  been  any  protective  tariff,  that  is  one  condition; 
but  having  had  a  protective  tariff  for  30  or  40  years  business  of  all  kinds  is  used 
to  that  tariff,  and  even  if  you  undertake  to  root  out  the  tariff  at  once  you  will 
produce  a  great  deal  of  injustice  and  you  will  disturb  business  relations  for  a  good 
while.  That  is  the  way  with  this  pass  business.  If  it  never  had  been  or  if  there 
was  some  way  to  get  rid  of  it  without  raising  too  much  of  a  disturbance,  I  should 
think  it  was  a  good  thing  to  ^et  rid  of,  and  1  don't  know  but  it  is  anyway. 

Q.  As  a  railroad  man,  taking  your  side  of  it,  should  you  prefer  to  be  rid  of 
it? — A.  Oh,  Lord,  yes ;  it  is  like  Congressman  patronage,  wmch  I  should  think 
every  Congressman  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  give  passes  to  members  of  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislatures  of  the  States  through  which  your  railroad  passes  ? — 
A.  We  sometimes  do  and  sometimes  do  not.  We  have  no  fixed  rule  in  regard  to 
that.  I  will  say  this;  that  I  never  had  a  Congressman  in  any  district  through 
which  our  road  inins,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  make  application  for  a  pass  for 
himself  or  request  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  give  them  to  them  anyway? — ^A.  No ;  we  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  of  railroads  is  generally  in  that  respect  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  sometimes  Congressmen  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
ask  for  passes  for  people,  some  relatives  or  something  of  that  Jdnd. 

9-  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  the  members  of  the  judiciary  of  Minnesota  and 
Illinois  hold  passes  over  your  road  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  do ;  I  am  not  certain 
about  that.  If  any  of  them  ask  for  transportation,  they  get  it ;  we  don't  hesitate 
to  give  to  men  of  that  class  if  they  ask  for  passes ;  we  never  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  if  members  of  the  judiciary  ask  for  a  pass 
they  will  get  it ;  is  there  any  reason  why  a  judge  of  a  court  wno  gets  a  good 
salary  should  get  a  jxass — that  is  to  say.  is  there  any  greater  reason  than  why  John 
Smith  should  have  a  pass? — A.  That  dei)euds  upon  what  you  would  call  a  good 
reason. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  reason  that  would  not  avail  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  con- 
ceiTied? — A.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  little  nit  of  a  road  that  was 
a  sort  of  a  subordinate  of  a  larger  road.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  president 
of  the  superior  road  about  something,  and  he  said:  *'Mr.Stickney,  I  see  that  the 
sheriff  of  this  county  has  a  ^ass  over  your  road.  I  should  like  to  know  on  what 
principle  you  gave  that  shenff  a  pass."  I  said,  **  I  did  it  on  the  principle  that  he 
was  a  power,  and  I  was  afraid  to  refuse  him. "  *  *  Wei] . "  he  said,  *  *  I  refused  him. "  I 
said,  **  You  will  wish  you  hadn't  before  the  year  is  over."  Sometime  afterwards, 
and  during  the  year,  1  went  into  the  office  to  see  the  superintendent,  but  he  was 
not  in;  I  went  into  the  general  freight  agent's  office,  and  he  was  not  in;  I  went 
into  the  general  manager's  office,  and  he  was  not  in.  So  I  then  went  into  the  office 
of  the  president  and  said,  "What  kind  of  a  road  have  you  got?  Your  super- 
intendent is  not  here,  your  general  freight  agent  is  not  here,  and  your  general 
manager  is  not  here."  He  hung  his  head  down  and  said: ''  Do  vou  remember  that 
conversation  we  had  about  that  sheriff's  pass?  He  has  got  all  these  men  on  the 
jury  and  has  got  them  stuck  for  about  two  weeks." 

Q.  That  answer  seems  to  indicate  that  railroads  would  be  afraid  to  refuse  for 
fear  of  the  penalties? — A.  I  think  the  railroads  find  there  is  a  class  of  men  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  not  to  refuse  if  they  ask  for  passes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  bad  in  morals  that  a  judge  of  a  court  should  get  a  pass  in  that  way 
and  that  a  private  citizen  could  not  got  one? — A.  I  would  rather  not  assume  to 
be  a  judge  of  morals;  let  other  men  judge  of  that  for  themselves. 

Q.  Still,  you  say,  you  would  like  to  be  rid  of  the  pass  system? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Would  you  like  to  have  Congress  prohibit  the  grant- 
ing of  passes  for  interstate  traffic? — A.  That  might  help  things  and  it  might  not. 
Legislation  on  such  things  works  an  advantage  sometimes,  and  sometimes  it  does 
not  altogether. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  useless  to  have  ST\ch  laws  if  you  could  not 
eniorce  them  and  punish  the  man  who  ^ves  passes  or  the  man  who  r^xseives 
them. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  notice  m  England  and  on  the  Continent  that 
they  have  a  great  many  laws  regulating  these  things,  and  you  will  see  signs  posted 
stating  that  such  and  such  things  are  forbidden  under  penalty  of  10  shillings  or  20 
shillings,  and  I  notice  they  enforce  these  laws.  Now ,  let  Congress  pass  a  law  forbid- 
ding passes  and  imx>ose  a  penalty  of  $5  or  $15,  or  some  sum  like  that,  and  there  should 
be  some  possibility  of  enforcing  it;  but  impose  a  penalty  of  5  years'  imprisonment 
or  $5,000,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  get  the  American  people  to  enforce 
anv  such  penalties. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  have  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  law  preventing  ticket  brokerage — ticket  scalping.  There  was  such  a  law  as 
that  passed  at  the  last  session  of  L)ongress.  What  was  your  attitude  in  regard  to 
that  measure? — A.  My  general  attitude  on  all  of  these  subjects  is  that  Congress 
was  not  created  to  run  the  business  of  the  country,  either  by  law  or  otherwise; 
that  business  is  an  individual  function  and  not  a  Congressional  function.  My 
general  attitude  on  all  of  these  questions  is  that  the  best  law  Congress  could  -p&es 
on  the  subject  is  to  repeal  the  law  or  laws  that  it  has  already  made. 

Q.  That  would  be  very  true  to  a  certain  extent,  though  it  might  be  too  sweeping, 
and  you  would  perhaps  be  worse  off,  should  you  not? — A.  No;  I  am  speaking  of 
laws  regulating  commerce  and  economic  affairs. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is,  as  I  gather  it,  in  regard  to  the  ticket  brokerage  law,  that 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  railroads  and  the  public  to  settle?— A.  Yes;  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  railroads  could  do  away  with  the 
ticket  brokerage  business  if  they  chose  to  do  so? — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  could. 
If  you  buy  a  ticket  from  here  to  Washington  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  and  wnen  you 
get  to  Pittsburg  you  conclude  you  want  to  stay  there  and  don't  want  to  go  on  to 
Washington,  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should  not  sell  that  unused  ^rtion 
of  the  ticket,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why  a  man  should  not  buy  it,  and 
buy  it  for  his  own  use  or  to  sell  again;  although  I  know  that  is  a  rather  unpop- 
ular view  to  take  of  such  things. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  unpopular  with  railroad  presidents? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Why  is  there  not  an  objection  to  the  man's  sell- 
ing that  unused  portion  of  the  ticket  to  the  public  instead  of  selling  it  back  to  the 
company  from  which  he  bought  it? — A.  There  is  no  feasible  way  to  sell  it  back 
to  the  company. 

Q.  Yes;  to  compel  the  company  to  redeem  it? — A.  That  is  easily  said;  but  sup- 
pose you  buy  a  ticket  from  St.  Paul  to  New  York,  and  you  go  east  to  Chica^, 
and  then  you  change  your  mind  and  want  to  go  somewhere  else.  You  will, 
say,  sell  that  ticket  back  to  the  company.  Where  are  you  going  to  find  the  com- 
pany to  sell  it  to?    I  sold  mine  to  Big  John,  the  porter  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel; 
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he  always  had  some  one  right  there  who  would  buy  it  from  him.  I  can  not  see 
by  what  right  the  law  could  stop  the  sale  of  such  tickets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  were  sj     " ' 

re  money  or  sj 

„_^. _,_,-> ^_^     I  don't  pay  any 

on  x>asses;  but  there  was  a  time  when  I  didn't  and  wnen  I  had  to  buy  my  tickets. 
I  would  start  from  home— say  I  was  going  to  New  York;  and  when  I  got  here  to 
Chicago  I  got  telegrams  or  something  of  that  kind  so  that  I  didn't  want  to  go  on 
to  New  York  but  would  go  back  home;  there  I  had  my  ticket  to  New  York,  the 
train  was  going  out,  and  I  couldn't  go  and  hunt  around  to  find  someone  who  was 
going  out  on  that  train;  so  I  went  to  the  porter  and  said,  **  John,  here's  a  ticket  to 
New  York;  what  will  you  give  me  for  it."  He  said,  "  I  will  give  you  $15  for  it," 
so  I  let  him  take  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  that  process  you  reduced  your  fare  to  Chicago? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  increased  my  fare  to  Chicago,  although  I  reduced  the  amount  that 
I  should  have  lost  if  I  had  not  disposed  of  the  portion  of  the  ticket  reading  from 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  ansrthing  immoral, 
if  a  man  buys  so  much  transportation,  in  using  a  xiortion  of  it  and  selling  the 
remaining  portion?— A.  I  can  not  see  anything  either  illegal  or  immoral  in  it. 

Q.  (By  notoaaov  Johnson.)  You  say  that  no  immoral  discriminations  result 
from  the  fact  l^t  the  act  is  not  immoral  or  illegal? — ^A.  I  dont  know  what  you 
mean  by  illegal  discriminations.  I  suj^pose  I  do  know,  too,  what  you  mean,  but 
I  don't  admit  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  illegal  discriminations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  scalpers  due  to 
business  g^ven  to  them  directly  by  the  railroads?— A.  I  presume  it  is  to  a  large 
extent,  although  I  have  no  particular  definite  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

Q.  (By  Representative  XiORIMER.  )  The  bill  that  was  before  Congress  providing 
a  penalty  or  imprisonment  for  selling  an  unused  portion  of  a  railroad  ticket. 
Wnat  is  your  opinion,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  as  to  the  passage  of  a  law  for 
the  punishment  of  a  man  for  buying  or  seUing  the  unused  portion  of  a  railroad 
ticket  that  the  seller  owns? — ^A.  I  should  think  it  was  a  most  outrageous  piece  of 
barbarism. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  not  that  a  pretty  strong  word,  if  he  can  sell  it 
back  to  the  comx>any  from  which  he  bought  it? — A.  I  know  my  answer  might  be 
qualified,  of  course.  I  know  I  occupy  an  unpopular  position  in  regard  to  that 
subject  among  the  railroad  fraternity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  your  railroad  have  a  published  tariff  of  rates 
given  to  the  public  at  large? — ^A.  If  I  should  answer  that  yes  or  no  I  dont  think  I 
could  be,  in  either  event,  convicted  of  perjury,  to  say  the  least.  We  have  the 
same  as  other  roads  have.    If  other  roads  have  such  tariffs  we  have. 

Q.  You  follow  the  general  railroad  custom  in  that  respect? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Don't  you  publish  a  tariff  and  file  it  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington?— A.  That  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
by  a  tariff. 

Q.  Freight  rates? — ^A.  There  is  one  provision  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  that 
requires  every  railway  to  publish  a  tariff  of  freight  rates  between  all  the  stations 
on  its  own  road,  printed  and  published  in  a  certain  way.  There  is  another  pro- 
vision that  requires  joint  rates — that  is  to  say,  rates  between  two  or  more  inter- 
state railways — to  be  published  and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  clear  intent  of  that  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  was  that  they  should  be 
published  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  of  ordinary  understanding  by  inspecting  these 
tariffs  could  determine  for  himself  just  what  the  tariff  rate  was  between  any  two 
X>oint8.  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  such  a  tariff  made.  If  it  has  got  to  comply 
with  the  law,  the  law  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  embrace  all  of  the 
roads  of  the  country,  and  if  any  are  left  out,  your  law  becomes  of  no  use.  If  I 
recollect  correctly,  there  are  about  180,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country.  Say 
there  is  a  station  every  6  miles — and  I  suppose  that  is  true — that  would  make  80,000 
railroad  stations.  Now,  to  make  a  rate  on  one  class  or  commodity  between  30,000 
stations  you  would  have  30,000  multiplied  by  15,000,  and  that  would  be  450,000,000 
rates.  Now,  there  are  6  classes  in  the  classification;  that  would  be  2,700,000,000. 
There  are  12  classes;  that  would  be  5,400,000,000  rates  of  classification  alone.  There 
never  was  such  a  tariff  and  never  can  be.    It  is  not  x>ossible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  My  question  was  in  regard  to  public  rates.  What 
I  mean  oy  the  public  rate  is  that  you  would  ^ve  the  same  rate  to  the  public,  to 
one  and  all.  Whatever  rate  you  make  to  one  is  open  and  public  to  all;  not  neces- 
sarily published,  but  in  the  files  in  each  station;  and  if  a  dozen  men  were  going 
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to  ship  the  same  thing,  they  could  come  in  and  refer  to  your  rate,  book  and  anyone 
of  them  find  that  rate? — ^A.  I  see  that  you  are  laboring  under  the  same  impression 
as  almost  everybody  else.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, when  Judge  Cooley  was  chairman,  and  they  were  new  and  zealous  in 
performing  their  duties,  they  subpoenaed  the  Western  railways  to  meet  them  here 
in  Chicago  and  exhibit  their  tariffs  and  say  whether  they  published  their  rates  or 
not,  so  that  a  man  could  ascertain,  if  he  took  the  trouDle,  what  the  legiQ  rate 
was.  We  met  there,  the  traffic  managers  of  the  various  roads.  They  were  at  a 
long  table,  as  long  as  this  room;  and  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission 
came  in  each  man  sat  there  with  his  file  of  tariffs  in  ^ont  of  him,  about  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  small  trunk.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  Northw^tem  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  They  commenced  to  question  him:  "Have  you  your  set  here?" 
"  Yes,  they  are  here."  "  That  pile?  "  "  Yes."  **  How  many  tariffs  are  there? " 
"Well,  I  think  there  are  a  little  over  3,000  of  them."  "  Can  an  ordinary  man.  by 
inspecting  these  tariffs,  ascertain  the  leeal  rate?  "  "  I  do  not  believe  they  could." 
"  Can  you,  who  are  traffic  manager  of  the  road,  by  insx>ecting  these  tariffs,  ascer- 
tain what  the  legal  rate  is?  "  "  No ;  I  can  not. "  *  *  How  do  you  tell  what  the  tariff 
rate  is? ''  "  These  are  distributed  in  cases,  and  we  employ  a  lot  of  rate  clerks  whose 
business  it  is  to  keep  track  of  it  and  say  what  the  rates  are.  If  I  have  occasion  at 
any  time  to  know  what  a  rate  is,  I  go  and  ask  one  of  these  boys,  and  he  tells  me, 
and  I  assume  that  is  the  tariff  rate." 

Well,  after  spending  about  an  hour  in  investigation,  the  commission  consulted 
together  a  few  minutes  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  we  have  got  something  of 
importance  to  attend  to,  and  we  have  concluded  to  adjourn  this  investigation 
until  some  time  when  we  will  give  you  notice  of  it."  They  never  gave  us  notice 
of  any  other  meeting. 

Q.  7 By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  testified  before  our  commission  that  the  railroads  do  file  iariS  schedules 
with  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission.  Does  your  road  file  such  a  one? — ^A. 
We  file  the  same  as  the  others  do. 

().  Can  you  state  what  that  tariff  is — ^what  it  embraces? — A.  It  is  a  voluminous 
thing.  You  will  find  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  files  probably 
5,000  or  6,000  sheets  that  make  up  our  tariffs  and  amendments. 

Q.  For  your  railroad  alone? — ^A.  For  our  raih'oad  alone.  You  gentlemen  might 
spend  a  year  in  inspecting  these  sheets,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  you  that 
could  come  to  a  conclusion  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  many  of  the  rates  are. 
Some  of  the  rates  may  be  discovered  very  easily,  but  I  think  a  man  who  has  not 
had  any  training  would  find  g^eat  difficulty  in  discovering  what  many  of  them 
are.    I  am  not  speaking  of  our  own  road  only,  but  of  all  the  roads. 

Q.  If  a  man  comes  to  you  and  wants  to  ship  over  your  road  and  asks  for  your 
tariff  sheet  that  pertains  to  the  commodity  that  he  wishes  to  ship,  do  you  furnish 
him  with  your  tariff  slip  or  does  he  get  a  rate  that  is  on  that  tariff  slip? — ^A.  I 
never  see  these  men  myself;  the  freight  department  has  charge  of  these  tnings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  regard  to  this  question  of  publishing  rates,  I  was 
not  referring  so  much  to  the  one  that  you  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; we  all  understand  it  would  be  imi)Ossible  for  you  to  prepare  a  rate  that 
would  cover  everything  to  every  point;  but  here  is  a  station,  we  will  call  it  A. 
At  that  station  there  are  certain  lines  of  commodities  shipi)ed.  When  a  rate  on 
my  commodity  is  sent  to  that  office  it  not  only  applies  to  me,  but  to  the  public  in 
general,  does  it  not?  That  is,  it  is  an  open  rate  to  all  who  ship  that  kind  of  com- 
modity, the  only  difference  being,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  carload  lots  and  less  than 
carload  lots. — A.  I  think  that  is  the  intention.    I  think  it  is  so  generally. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  could  legally  g^ve  Mr. 
Harris  a  rate  that  you  do  not  file  with  the  commission.  Could  you  legally  give 
him  a  rate  on  any  commodity  without  filing  that  rate  with  the  Inters&te  Com- 
merce Commission? — A.  Provided  it  was  an  interstate  shipment.  You  take  a 
local  station  on  our  road;  their  shipments  are  largely  agricultural  products  and 
very  largely  to  one  x)oint  like  Chicago  or  Minneapolis.  These  rates  are  generally 
there.  We  intend  they  shall  always  be  there,  and  I  suppose  they  are.  These 
rates  almost  any  shipx>er  can  ascertain. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  investigation  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  made  into  the  question  of  transportation  of  g^ain,  and  you  know  what 
was  brought  out  there  in  regard  to  the  way  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  secured 
what  it  deemed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  grain  from  Missouri  points.  As  I  under- 
stand, it  was  about  the  organization  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company.  Now, 
in  your  testimony,  we  should  like  to  have  information  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
your  railroad  to  the  purchasing  and  selling  of  grain ;  I  suppose  that  will  be  answered 
by  giving  us  some  account  of  the  inception  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company 
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and  its  relation  to  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western  and  the  grain  bnsiness.— A. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say  on  that  subject  that  has  not  already  been  said  and 
printed.  I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  yon  are  skimming  over  the  snrface  of  the  real 
question  involved  in  this  rate  question.  I  feel  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  general  x>ublic  assume  certain  things  to  be  true  that  are  not  true, 
and  regard  certain  theories  as  facts  while  they  are  nothing  but  theories.  If  you 
will  excuse  me,  I  will  state  as  nearly  as  I  can  what  I  know.  I  will  read  from  an 
address  made  by  Mr.  Knapp,  the  president  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, before  the  National  Association  of  Merchants  and  Travelers,  at  this  hotel  on 
the  7th  of  last  August.  I  read  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticising,  although  I  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Knapp,  but  because  he  states  the  general  assumption  more  con- 
cisely than  I  can  do  it  myself: 

*'In  commercial  transactions  concerning  actual  prox>erty,  the  products  of  labor 
and  skill,  we  do  not  want — under  present  economic  conditions  at  least — ^uniformity 
of  price.  The  producer  should  be  free  to  sell  for  all  he  can  get,  the  purchaser 
equally  free  to  buy  as  cheap  as  he  can.  The  dealer  should  be  at  liberty  to  make 
one  price  to  one  person  and  another  price  to  another  i>erson,  or  to  vary  his  price 
to  the  same  person  as  and  when  he  sees  fit.  In  the  ezchanffe  of  jp^oods  there  should 
be  the  utmost  freedom  of  contract  between  buyer  and  seller,  for  that  freedom  is 
the  essence  of  commercial  liberty." 

Now,  he  states  there  the  natural  law  of  prices,  the  natural  law  of  values.  He 
seems  to  assume  that  the  dealer  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  one  price;  he  seems 
to  asstmie  that  the  seller  makes  the  price  of  things.  Now,  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  bargain,  and  you  can  not  make  the  price  of  anything  by  publishing  a  tariff  of 
prices.  You  can  state  a  price;  the  manufacturer  may,  every  month,  get  out  a 
catalogue  of  the  goods  he  manufactures,  and  he  sets  a  price — probably  based  on 
what  ne  considers  the  cost  and  a  fair  profit.  That  is  his  catalogue  price,  but  that 
is  not  the  price  of  these  things  imless  somebody  will  buy  them  at  that  price. 
When  he  ^oes  to  sell  them,  if  he  can  not  sell  them  at  that  price,  he  has  to  accept 
a  lower  price  or  keep  them.  It  takes  two,  the  dealer  and  the  seller.  Under  the 
present  condition  the  manufacturer  comes  pretty  near  setting  his  price,  but  a 
year  ago  the  buyer  came  pretty  near  setting  the  price;  he  said  what  he  would 
g^ve  and  the  manufacturer  had  to  take  it.  That  is  the  condition  under  which 
prices  of  goods  are  made. 

Now,  you  take,  for  instance,  Marshall  Field — ^his  retail  store  is  a  one-price  store. 
You  go  m  there  to  buy  anything,  and  he  quotes  you  a  price  for  it.  You  can  not  do 
as  you  would  on  the  Bowery  or  in  France,  begin  to  jew  him  down  until  perhaps 
he  would  take  half  what  he  asked  for  it.  But,  if  he  gets  a  line  of  ffoods  that  he 
can  not  sell  at  that  price,  to-morrow  he  will  lower  that  price  or  sena  them  to  the 
biugain  counter;  every  store  has  got  to  have  a  bargain  counter. 

That  is  the  way  prices  are  fixed,  and  it  is  the  only  way  they  can  be  fixed.  You 
may  make  laws;  you  can  pass  a  law  that  Marshall  Field  shall  publish  his  price  of 
goods,  and  file  them  with  the  Industrial  Commission ;  and  that  there  shall  be  a 
penalty  of  $5,000  and  imprisonment  if  he  asks,  demands,  or  receives  more  or  less 
than  that.  But  if  you  enforce  it,  you  destroy  conmierce,  you  will  destroy  produc- 
tion, you  will  destroy  everything. 

Again  Mr.  Enapp  says:  ''  For  this  reason  antitrust  laws,  so  called,  are  defensi- 
ble, perhaps  necessary.  But  as  respects  public  tranportation,  which  is  not  proi>- 
erty  at  all,  but  a  service,  we  do  want  uniform  charges — under  like  conditions — 
without  preference  or  exception  to  any  person." 

Now,  what  we  want  and  what  we  can  get  are  two  different  things.  That  is  a 
beautiful  theory.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory  that  the  poor  shall  buy  as  cheap  as  the 
rich.  During  these  distressing  times  from  1893  to  1894  there  was  a  Jew,  Strauss 
or  some  such  name,  who  published  an  article  in  one  of  the  magazines,  showing 
how  much  more  the  poor  paid  per  ton  for  coal,  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the 
rich;  and  he  started  m  to  keep  a  store,  at  which  he  would  sell  coal  by  the  bucket- 
ful as  cheap  as  it  was  sold  by  the  hundred  tons.  That  was  a  nice  thing  to  do, 
but  the  fact  that  he  did  not  keep  it  up  a  great  while  shows  that  it  was  a  charity  on 
his  part — it  was  not  a  business  transaction.  It  is  a  nice  thing  that  everybody 
should  be  treated  exactly  alike,  but  it  is  not  done,  and  under  our  present  civiliza- 
tion can  not  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  argument,  then,  is  that  if  a  railroad  company  has 
transportation  to  sell  and  makes  a  price  to-day  for  that  transportation,  a  rate,  and 
gets  no  business,  it  should  be  allowed  to  lower  it  to-morrow  with  the  idea  of 
attracting  business? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  to-morrow;  do  it  to-day,  do 
it  right  away.  We  have  had  this  law  in  force  since  1887.  When  it  first  went 
into  effect  it  was  very  popular  with  the  railroad  companies,  and  an  honest  effort 
was  made  to  put  it  in  force;  but  it  was  a  failure.  It  never  has  been  enforced, 
and  in  my  judgment,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  never  can  be  enforced. 
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Another  part  of  the  law  is,  and  Mr.  Knapp  speaks  of  that,  that  there  shall  be  a 

Jnst  relation  between  the  classes  of  freight  and  commodities.  Now,  what  is  that 
nst  relation?  What  is  the  basis  of  it?  How  are  yon  going  to  find  ont  what  is 
the  jnst  relation  between  the  rate  on  pig  iron  and  the  rate  on  stone?  What  is  the 
jnst  relation?  What  is  it  based  on?  What  is  the  jnst  relation  between  two  places? 
What  is  that  based  on?  How  are  yon  going  to  find  it  ont?  What  is  the  basis  of 
the  jnst  relation?    What  is  a  reasonable  rate?    What  is  that  based  on? 

Jndge  Ckx)ley ,  who,  withont  speaking  detrimentally  of  his  successors,  was  prob- 
ably the  ablest  man  tiiat  ever  occnpied  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  was  certam  that  a  reasonable  rate  was  based  on  Idie  cost 
of  carriage;  he  was  so  certain  of  it  that  he  wonld  not  listen  to  argument;  he  would 
not  listen  to  anybody  that  suggested  that  by  any  possibility  he  might  be  wrong. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  he  was  wrong.  The  rates  never  were  based  on  the 
cost  of  carriM^e  and  never  can  be;  neither  on  theparticular  cost  nor  on  the  aver- 
age cost.  What  are  you  going  to  base  it  on?  Where  are  you  going  to  get  this 
reasonable  rate  and  this  true  basis  between  the  different  classes?  What  is  the 
true  relation  between  the  rates  on  first  and  second  class  goods?  Is  there  any 
mathematical  (relation  between  them?  If  you  place  it  on  the  cost  of  carriage, 
does  it  cost  any  more  to  haul  first  than  second  class  goods,  in  a  general  way? 
Does  it  cost  any  more  to  haul  a  ton  of  pig  iron  than  it  does  to  haul  a  ton  of  dry 
goods?  Certainly  these  rates  never  were  and  never  can  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
wheelage. 

Now,  we  have  bad  associations;  we  have  made  an  attempt  to  maintain  these 
tariff  rates;  we  have  printed  certain  tariff  rates,  and  have  said,  these  are  the  tariff 
rates.    What  has  been  the  result  of  those  associations? 

You  recollect  those  Eastern  trunk  lines — the  Joint  Traffic  Association.  You 
recollect  that  the  presidents  of  those  trunk  roads  got  together  and  were  going  to 
take  the  business  of  rate  making  out  of  the  hands  of  the  freight  agents.  They 
had  a  traffic  association  agreement  and  it  was  such  a  tremendous  thing  on  x>aper 
it  looked  as  though  they  had  the  world  by  the  tail,  so  to  speak.  Senator  Chanaier 
got  up  in  the  Senate  and  denounced  it  as  a  fearful  thing  that  was  going  to  crush  out 
American  enterprise  and  ever^hing  else.  I  happened  to  be  looking  over  some 
fign^res,  and  I  struck  some  curious  n^res  on  that  uubject.  That  was  dissolved  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  m  1897,  you  know,  and  when  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  came  out  the  stock  market  dropped,  and  investors  were  scared. 
The  Financial  Chronicle  came  out  in  a  long  article,  that  the  *'  Result  could  only 
be  industrial  chaos; "  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  because  that  traffic  associa- 
tion had  been  knocked  out. 

Now,  the  object  that  traffic  association  was  to  hold  up  rates.  Here  is  the  fact 
I  took  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg,  as  being  most  likely  to  refiect  the  influence  of  that  organization,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  organization  we  ever  had.  The  average  rate  of 
the  Lake  Shore  road — I  picked  out  the  four  years  that  thing  was  in  existence — its 
average  rate  decreased  from  5.79  mills  in  1894  to  5.2  mills  in  1898,  the  Michigan 
Central  from  6.87  in  1894  to  5.97  in  1898,  the  Pennsylvania  west  of  Pittsburg  from 
6.6  in  1894  to  5.7  in  1898.  You  see  the  association  did  not  maintain  rates;  they 
kept  falling.  Now,  you  take  the  accelerated  ratio  of  decrease  in  rates  during  the 
four  years  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  compared  with  the  four  years  immedi- 
ately preceding.  During  the  four  years  the  association  was  in  existence  the 
Lake  Shore  rate  fell  off  12.3  i)er  cent,  while  during  the  four  preceding  years  it  fell 
off  only  7.5  "per  cent;  the  Michigan  Central  rate,  during  the  existence  of  the  asso- 
ciation, fell  off  13.1  per  cent,  while  during  the  four  preceding  years  it  fell  off  1.1 
per  cent;  the  Pennsylvania  west  of  Pittsburg  rate  during  the  four  years  that  the 
traffic  association  was  in  existence  fell  off  12.8  per  cent,  while  in  the  four  pre- 
ceding years  it  feU  off  less  than  0.6  of  1  per  cent. 

Q.  Please  state  the  four  years  of  the  life  of  that  association. — ^A.  From  1894 
to  1898,  practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  3,  Harris.  )  Was  not  that  the  period  of  depression  in  all  lines  of 
business? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Might  not  that  account  for  this  difference  to  a  large  extent? — A.  That  might 
account  for  it;  but  the  object  of  the  association  was  to  maintain  rates. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  could  not  expect  to  maintain  railroad  rates  in  a 
period  when  all  other  rates  were  eoing  down?— A.  To  be  sure  we  should  not;  but 
they  did.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  organization.  We  should  not  expect  it,  but 
it  was  their  intent  to  hold  the  rates  up.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  fell 
faster  than  they  had  before,  in  the  previous  year.  The  tendency  from  1892  to  1894 
was  down;  the  panic  was  in  1893. 

Now,  this  fixing  of  prices  by  law  and  by  resolution  reminds  me:  When  I  was  a 
young  man  I  lived  in  a  town  -^here  nine  saw  logs  were  the  whole  business.    Along 
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early  in  the  008  the  price  was  $7  to  $8  a  thoxuwnd;  bat  there  came  a  year  when, 
by  reason  of  dronght,  they  coold  not  float  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  logs  down 
to  market.  That  market  produced  a  peculiar  kind  of  logs  known  as  lon^  logs, 
which  conld  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  resnlt  was  the  market  price,  in 
accordance  with  the  market  law  of  prices  which  Mr.  Knapp  states  here,  went  np 
to  $18,  an  nnheard-of  price.  Those  ignorant  Inmber  men  supposed  that  $18  was 
the  price  of  logs  from  that  time  on.  They  had  90  per  cent  of  their  winter's  cut  on 
hand,  and  they  went  in  next  year  extravagantly  and  cut  more  logs  at  a  more 
extravagant  cost  than  before,  and  the  next  spring  they  sent  down  190  per  cent  of 
the  years  crop  to  dispose  of.  Of  course ,  logs  went  down.  These  gentlemen  formed 
an  agn^eement  among  themselves,  an  organization,  and  they  met  together  every 
morning  and  resolved  that  the  price  of  logs  was  $15  per  1 ,000;  that  is,  $15  was  the 
published  tariff.  Every  morning  during  that  season  they  met  and  resolved  that 
the  price  was  $15  per  1 ,000.  Nobody  sold  any  logs  that  season  except  a  few  fellows 
who  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  $15  was  not  the  price  of  logs,  and  they  sold 
for  what  they  could  get.  The  rest  of  them  kept  their  logs,  and  the  next  year  every 
man  was  bankrupt.    That  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  fix  prices  by  resolution. 

Now  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  coming  back  to  tne  transportation  question, 
these  published  tariffs  are  not  maintained,  and  they  can  not  be  maintained.  It  is 
an  impossibility  to  maintain  them;  it  can  not  be  done.  One  theory  is  that  men 
have  got  to  smp  their  stuff  by  railroad,  and  all  the  railroads  have  to  do  is  to  set 
together  and  maintain  the  price.  I  tell  you,  if  I  was  a  banker,  and  I  founa  a 
merchant  that  had  an  idea  that  somebody  had  to  buy  his  goods,  I  would  not  aUow 
him  to  do  business  at  my  bank.  There  is  no  **  got  to  "  about  it.  You  sajr,  a  man 
raises  wheat  out  in  Dakota,  and  he  has  got  to  ship  it  by  railroad.  Yes;  if  he  has 
some  wheat  on  hand,  he  has  probably  got  to  ship  it  by  the  railroads,  and  has  got 
to  pay  the  price  they  demand;  but  there  is  no  **  got  to  "  about  his  raising  another 
crop  of  wheat  in  Dakota,  and  if  the  rates  are  so  nigh  that  he  can  not  afford  to,  he 
is  not  going  to  ship  any  more  wheat;  he  is  not  going  to  raise  any  more  wheat;  and 
if  he  can  not  raise  anything  else,  he  will  move  out. 

Tfikke  the  flour  output  in  Minneapolis.  The  traffic  manager  of  one  of  the  roads 
between  here  and  Mmneapolis  said  to  me  one  day:  '  *  If  the  railroads  could  get  half 
a  cent  a  hundred  more  on  that  output  than  they  do  it  would  make  $1^,000  differ- 
ence in  the  revenue  of  the  railroads.*'  I  said:  '*  They  could  not  get  half  a  cent  a 
hundred  more."  He  said:  **  We  could  have  got  that  if  we  had  stood  together." 
Well,  now,  it  is  right  hard  work  to  look  at  these  things  as  they  really  are.  If  you 
want  to  sMm  along  the  surface,  that  is  all  rieht,  but  you  have  got  to  think  of  a 
good  many  things  at  once.  That  rate  on  tnat  flour  was  not  a  continuous  rate 
throughout  the  year;  it  was  a  rate  that  was  bobbing  around,  sometimes  varpng 
from  half  a  cent  sometimes  to  a  cent,  and  sometimes  2  or  3  cents.  It  was 
bobbing  around  just  the  same  as  the  price  of  flour  bobbed  around.  Now,  the 
first  proposition  that  I  want  to  make  is  this:  Two  and  a  half  cents  a  hundred, 
or  5  cents  a  barrel,  is  a  big  profit  for  a  mill  to  make;  they  would  own  the  earth  in 
a  little  while,  if  they  could  get  somebody  to  guarantee  them  that.  They  can  not 
fix  the  price  on  their  flour.  They  have  got  to  sell  it  in  the  market  in  competition 
with  others  for  what  they  can  get.  in  the  first  place,  they  have  no  storage 
capacity,  and  could  not  afford  to  store  it  if  they  had;  they  must  keep  it  moving. 
If  we  maintain  a  uniform,  steady  rate,  there  would  be  some  seasons  when  they 
could  ship  it,  and  some  seasons  when  they  could  not.  That  «^ould  mean  that  they 
would  run  for  a  few  months  and  then  shut  down.  No  mill  could  make  money  on 
a  margin  of  5  cents  a  barrel  under  such  conditions;  it  has  to  be  a  continuous, 
steady  output.  Now,  if  we  add  another  half  cent  a  hundred,  that  would  mean 
$200,000,  which  the  millers  would  have  to  take  out  of  their  profits;  the  Question 
is  whether  they  make  profit  enough  to  stand  it.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do;  they 
sometimes  makes  a  profit,  and  some  years  they  do  not  make  a  profit. 

There  are  limitations  about  selling  railroad  transportation,  the  same  as  about 
selling  anything  else.  It  is  no  use  to  talk  about  a  rate  being  reasonable,  if  vou 
get  a  rate  that  nobody]  can  pay,  or  only  a  few  can  pay.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has 
only  one  animal  to  ship,  it  does  not  make  much  difference  to  him  whether  you 
are  charging  him  5  or  10  cents  more  or  less;  but  if  the  man  has  a  large  lot  to  ship, 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  he  can  pay.  So  there  is  a  limit  to  what  these  millers  can 
pay,  and  there  are  limits  all  around. 

The  rates  of  freight  are  fixed  just  the  same  as  the  prices  of  anything  else,  by 
agreement  between  the  buyer  and  seller;  and  these  adjustments  have  got  to  be 
carried  on  from  time  to  time  just  the  same  as  in  any  other  business.  I  hear  every 
little  while  of  some  new  industry  springing  up.  I  will  mention  a  little  thing:  We 
feed  about  800,000  sheep  up  at  St.  Paul;  the  manure  was  a  waste  product;  we 
had  to  hire  teams  to  haul  it  off.    We  tried  to  get  farmers  to  come  ana  take  it  out, 
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bat  they  would  not  do  it— would  not  haul  it  awav  for  it.  One  day  a  man  comes  in 
and  B&ys:  '*  Look  here,  Stickney,  if  yon  will  make  me  a  rate  of  so  much,  I  will pnt 
np  a  factory  here,  and  I  will  mannfactnre  that  stnff  and  ship  it."  I  inqnired  into 
the  business,  abont  what  it  would  cost  him  and  what  he  expected  to  get  for  it,  and  I 
saw  he  could  make  a  fair  profit,  if  everything  came  out  ri&^ht,  by  havinR  that  rate. 
I  corresponded,  or  had  the  freight  department  correspond,  with  the  otner  roads, 
and  we  made  him  that  rate,  and  the  result  has  been  ne  has  been  i^pinng  a  car- 
load a  day  of  an  entirely  waste  product. 

Now,  what  is  the  relation  between  the  rate  on  that  and  the  rate  on  com? 
Figure  it  out  for  me.  You  say  vou  must  maintain  a  certain  relation;  what  is 
the  relation  between  that  and  the  rate  on  com? 

A  man  finds  a  stone  quarry.  He  says,  I  can  go  into  that  stone  quarry,  and  I 
can  ship  that  stone,  and  I  can  make  so  much  on  it.  It  is  a  local  station  on  our 
road;  there  is  no  other  railroad;  from  that  point  of  yiew,  he  has  got  to  ship  by 
our  road,  and  he  hasgot  to  pav  what  we  charge  him.  But  he  has  not  got  to 
quarry  that  stone.  That  is  what  some  people  call  local  freight,  but  it  is  com- 
petitive  just  the  same.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  noncompetitive  business. 
That  was  competing  with  some  other  road  running  in  some  other  direction,  that 
has  got  some  other  class  of  stone.  By  making  him  a  certain  rate,  we  establish  a 
certain  industry  and  we  get  some  revenue  out  of  it.  What  are  ^ou  going  to  say 
about  it?    Are  yougoing  to  establish  a  law  that  we  shall  not  do  it? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  pooling? — A.  I  am  a  heretic;  I  am 
in  favor  of  anyone  pooling  who  wants  to  pool;  I  am  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  that 
way;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  expectations  of  people  in  regard  to  pooling  will 
never  be  realized. 

Q.  While  you  might  not  obtain  x>erfection  in  that  way,  would  not  that  come 
nearer  to  maintaining  uniform  rates  to  all  parties  under  the  sux)ervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  would  see  that  the  pool  didn^t  get  the 
rates  too  high? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  any  material  effect  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  don't  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  x)Ool  would  ever  be  formed  or 
could  ever  be  formed.  In  the  secona  place,  if  it  was  formed,  unless  it  embraced 
everything,  it  would  produce  the  very  evil  you  want  to  prevent.  If  a  x)ool  could 
be  formed  on  roads  between  here  and  St.  Paul  the  result  would  be  that  we  should 
hold  up  the  commerce  of  St.  Paul;  that  is,  we  should  hold  the  rates  so  high  that 
it  would  be  a  discrimination  against  St.  Paul  and  in  favor  of  some  other  city.  The 
object  of  that  x)Ool  would  be  to  maintain  rates,  steady  rates,  and  really  high  rates; 
I  dont  mean  excessively  high  rates,  but  what  are  called  normal  rates.  If  the 
normal  rates  were  held  up  oetween  here  and  St.  Paul,  and  there  was  no  pool 
between  here  and  Kansas  City,  and  the  normal  rates  were  not  maintained  between 
Chicago  and  E^ansas  City,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  subjectingthe  commerce  of 
St.  Paul  to  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  Kansas  City.  We  used  to  make 
pools  before  the  law  forbade  it.  If  the  other  fellows  got  tne  best  of  us  when  we 
came  to  settlement  we  would  simply  say,  we  will  not  stand  it;  you  beat  me  and 
there  is  no  law  to  enforce  our  contract.  Now,  everyone  or  anyone  can  make 
that  kind  of  a  pool,  and,  if  you  get  beat  in  the  trade,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to 
repudiate  it.  When  you  come  to  form  a  pool  out  of  this  business,  amounting  to 
mnlions  and  millions  of  dollars  a  month  and  put  it  under  a  binding  contract,  who 
is  going  to  make  that  contract,  some  freight  agent  of  a  road  or  some  president  of  a 
road?  It  is  a  combination  that  amounte  to  a  consolidation  of  the  earnings  of  the 
road.    It  is  a  delusion;  it  can  not  be  done;  it  will  never  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission? — A.  No;  I  think  they  have  ample  powers. 

Q.  Have  they  any  i>ower8  at  all? — A.  I  think  they  have  all  the  powers  they 
ought  to  have. 

Q.  Which  is  no  x>ower  at  all?— A.  Well,  I  don't  mean  it  in  that  sense;  I  don't 
think  a  commission  situated  and  constituted  as  this  one  is  should  have  the 
authority  and  x>ower  common  to  a  court.  You  attend  one  of  these  investiga- 
tions; there  are  speeches  and  statements  about  the  matters  under  consideration, 
but  there  are  no  rules  of  evidence  and  no  cross-examination;  the  x>eople  come  in 
and  testify  and  show  that  they  don't  know  anything  about  it  and  swear  to  their 
opinions,  that  they  are  so  and  so;  they  appear  in  the  nature  of  the  prosecutors; 
they  are  the  prosecutors;  they  appear  and  give  their  opinions  and  arguments  and 
swear  to  them  all.  and  I  don't  want  to  uphold  any  such  courts  as  that.  The 
ordinary  investigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  regarded 
as  a  trial  in  court,  is  really  a  farce;  it  has  had,  however,  more  or  less  educational 
influence,  as  it  has  talked  over  these  things,  and  they  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  reaUy  a  farce.  Did  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recently  investigate  the  question  of  the  exx>ort  rates  on  flour  and  grain  and  grain 
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prodncts,  and  givQ  an  opinion,  or  decision  rather,  as  to  what  the  differentials 
shonld  be  upon  the  trunk  lines?  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  what 
the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  that  question 
was,  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know  about  the  facts  at  all;  1  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers something  about  something  of  that  kind,  but  I  don't  know  what  the 
facts  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  between  the  export 
rates  on  wheat  and  the  ex^iort  rates  on  flour  varies  anywhere  from  3  to  10  cents 
per  hundred.  As  a  railroad  man,  is  there  any  good  reason  for  that;  have  the  rail- 
roads anything  to  say  on  that  subject? — A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don*t  know 
whether  that  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  not. 

Q.  The  published  rates  would  rather  indicate  that  it  was  so,  and  if  it  was  so  I 
should  like  to  know  the  reasons  for  it  and  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for  such 
discriminations? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  dont  know  what  the  facts 
are  or  what  the  arguments  are. 

Q.  You  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject  whatever? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  are  in  favor  of  having  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  appointed  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  railroads  and  make  a  report 
on  them? — ^A.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  opposed  to  the  public  or  the  (^vemment 
meddling  with  private  or  business  affairs  any  more  than  to  exercise  a  police 
authority.    I  don't  believe  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  do  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  people  in  favor  of 
that  sort  of  thing? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  you  object  to  the  investigation  of  national 
banks  on  that  same  ground? — ^A.  As  I  said  once  before,  I  am  a  heretic.  I  think  it 
does  more  harm  than  good.  I  think  the  national-bank  examiners  have  burst  more 
banks  than  they  have  ever  saved.    I  am  a  heretic. 

Q.  Under  these  conditions  of  affairs,  as  you  have  explained  them  here,  would  it 
or  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Government  to  take  hold  of  the  railroads  itself 
and  run  them? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Government  owned  the  rail- 
roads and  ran  them  itself  you  would  find  that  even  the  Government  itself  would 
be  controlled  by  these  limitations  that  I  have  been  speaking  about.  It  was  said 
in  the  last  Census  that  the  railroads'  revenues  are  in  the  nature  of  a  tax.  That 
is  a  theory  that  I  have  developed  a  ^eat  deal,  and  I  think  it  is  so.  What  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  Government  raises  its  revenue  for  general  purposes?  They 
do  it  by  levying  a  tariff  on  what  they  can.  How  do  they  go  to  work  to  fix  the  rate? 
They  dont  say  it  is  10  per  cent  on  everything.  They  have  to  consider  what  the 
stuff  will  bear — ^how  much  they  can  collect.  If  the  Government  were  hard  up, 
they  would  have  to  consider  every  item  and  the  rat«  on  it  which  would  produce 
the  most  revenue.  When  the  Government  has  abundance  of  revenue,  as  our  (3ov- 
emment  has,  then  they  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  They 
say,  '*We  will  levy  a  duty  on  steel  rails  of  |11  per  ton,  not  because  it  will  produce 
a  cent  of  revenue,  but  because  we  want  to  protect  American  industry."  But  if 
they  were  hard  up  for  revenue,  instead  of  making  a  duty  of  $11  per  ton  on  steel 
rails  they  would  have  to  see  what  rate  per  ton  would  bring  them  the  greatest 
revenue.  Eleven  dollars  per  ton  would  not  produce  anything,  while  $5  might  do 
so.  Now,  will  |5  produce  more  than  $2?  That  is  the  question  that  we  shall  have 
to  consider.  If  the  Government  owned  the  railroads,  they  would  have  to  consider 
this  question.  What  rate  will  produce  the  revenue  on  these  different  things? 
That  IS  the  only  question  there  is,  generally.  All  of  our  railroads  have  to  produce 
revenue,  and  the  question  is  what  rate  will  produce  the  revenue. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  would  be  the  only 
question  which  the  Government,  mana^ng  its  own  railroads,  would  have  to 
consider? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  question  that  they  consider;  the  railroad  also 
feels  that  it  has  got  to  collect  taxes  from  some  source  to  support  the  road.  How 
the  articles  can  be  made  to  support  this  rate  is  the  question  to  be  considered. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  to  charge  the  maximum  revenue? — A. 
They  would  have  to  charge — not  the  largest  rate  always;  sometimes  the  largest 
rate  would  destroy. 

Q.  I  mean  the  maximum  in  revenue  paid? — ^A.  They  have  to  consider  what  rate 
on  each  article  will  produce  the  greatest  revenue,  and  then  fix  that  rate;  they  have 
to  consider  that  just  the  same  as  they  do  in  making  the  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  they  not  also  consider  that  they  would  not  have 
to  give  such  projwrtions  out  of  the  proceeds  as  now  to  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders, and  also  that  they  could  get  a  president  for  less  than  ten  or  twenty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year? — A.  It  might  be  foolish  and  expensive  business  for 
them  to  do  it.  They  might  save  a  little  in  salary  and  lose  more  tha,n  that  some- 
where else. 
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Q.  It  wotQd  be  the  question  of  the  profits  that  are  made  out  of  the  railroads 
going  to  a  great  many  personB.— A.  Small  interest  on  the  cost  at  any  rate. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicaoo,  III.,  iVoveTnber  £0,  J899. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  BUEKE, 

Qrain  dealer,  Friend^  Nebr. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  III.,  Novem- 
ber 20,  18d9,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  William  Burke  was  duly 
sworn,  and  testined  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name.— A.  William 
Burke. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  x)ost-office  address?— A.  Grain  business.  Friend, 
Neor. 

Q.  We  have  received  information  that  you  can  give  the  commission  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  effect  of  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago  on  the  price  of  grain  to 
the  farmer.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  what  you  know  about  the  grain 
business  before  or  since  the  establishment  of  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago  that 
eadsts  at  present,  and  which,  I  presume,  you  are  familiar  with? — A.  Several  years 
ago  we  used  to  send  our  grain  to  Chicago,  and  sometimes  with  very  satisfactory 
returns;  but  for  the  last  few  years  we  have  a  system  whereby  we  sell  our  grain 
mostly  to  elevator  men  in  Cmcago,  Burlington,  St.  Louis,  Galveston,  St.  Joe, 
and  Kansas  City.  We  find  that  way  rather  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  to  try 
to  put  our  grain  on  the  market  ourselves.  We  avoid  taking  our  chances  of  the 
market's  breaking  while  we  are  in  it. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  new  system  on  the  price  of  the  grain  to  the  farmer? — 
A.  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect  on  the  farmer;  we  know  exactly  what  we  can  pay 
him — ^how  close  a  margin.  Several  years  ago  we  used  to  buy  the  grain  on  a 
5-cent  margin — 5  cents  on  every  bushel.  We  had  to  have  a  good  margin  to  save 
ourselves  from  variations  in  the  Chicago  market.  Our  bids  to-day  don't  vary  very 
much — St.  Louis  and  Chicago  or  Burhngton.  Some  days  St.  Louis  is  half  a  cent 
ahead,  some  days  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  some  other  days  Kansas  City  is  ahead. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  represent  anyone  here — that  is  to  say,  any 
Chici^o  elevator? — ^A.  No,  sir;  have  just  one  elevator. 

Q.  You  sell  to  whatever  men  and  in  whatever  city  you  can  do  the  business;  is  that 
it? — ^A.  Yes;  we  sometimes  sell  at  Kansas  City.  One  day  last  week  I  was  offered 
25  cents  for  oats  at  Kansas  City,  when  our  bids  from  Chicago  were  only  24;  and 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  freight  of  4  cents  a  hundred;  the  rate  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  river  is  4  cents  more  a  hundred. 

Q.  Suppose  that  rate  goes  up  and  down  between  the  time  you  sell  and  the  time 
the  product  gets  to  the  market? — ^A.  That,  of  course,  is  at  the  sellers'  risk.  They 
give  us  a  limited  time  for  shipment — 10  or  ^  days;  sometimes  when  the  rates  vary 
Siey  notify  us  to  get  it  there  oy  a  certain  time. 

Q.  If  that  is  the  general  custom  you  have  no  particular  risk  yourselves? — ^A.  No; 
we  don't  take  any  risk. 

Q.  You  say  the  commission  has  been  from  5  cents  up? — ^A.  From  half  a  cent  to 
a  cent  a  bushel  on  com;  we  don't  buy  com  or  grain  of  any  kind  over  3  cents 
margin;  some  time  ago  we  had  5  cents  and  it  was  as  high  as  10  years  ago.  but  it 
now  runs  from  2  to  3,  on  wheat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  if  wheat  is  selling 
in  the  Chicago  market  to-day  at  70  cents  a  bushel  that  you  would  bid  less  or  more 
than  65  cents  for  it  to  the  farmer?— A.  Yes;  less  freight  years  ago, -but  not  now. 

Q.  Now  what  do  you  do?— A.  From  2  to  3  cents— it  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  wheat  and  the  grade;  we  have  got  to  allow  a  little  for  shrinkage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  other  elevators  in  your  town?— A. 
One. 

Q.  Suppose  the  farmer  does  not  wish  to  sell  to  the  local  elevator  or  grain  buyer? 
What  are  the  facilities  for  his  shipping  to  these  large  grain  centers?  Are  his 
facilities  as  good  as  yours? — A.  Just  the  same  as  mine.  Several  of  our  farmers 
have  shipped  their  own  grain  this  year  and  last  fall.  They  shipi)ed  wheat  last 
taJl,  Of  course,  this  year  wheat  is  not  very  good;  they  could  not  clean  it,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  it  so  well;  they  have  the  same  rates  as 
I  do. 
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Q.  Do  yon  clean  the  wheat  there?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  the  general  Chicago  elevator  bny  from  the  farmers 
in  competition  with  yon? — A.  I  aon*t  think  they  do;  I  am  not  snre;  I  have  not 
heard  of  their  making  any  bids; 

8.  What  line  of  road  are  yon  on?— A.  The  Burlington. 
.  Is  this  other  grain  elevator  man  in  yonr  town  an  independent  man,  or  is  he 
connected  with  some  elevator  in  Chicago? — A.  No;  he  has  an  elevator  on  the 
Burlington  road  and  also  on  the  Grand  Island  and  St.  Joe  Railway. 

Q.  Is  he  operating  in  connection  with  any  of  these  elevator  men— Connselman 
or  others? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  belief  that  he  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Bnrlmgtoti 
road?— A.  No,  I  don't  think  so;  he  has  only  been  open  two  months.  It  had  been 
mn  and  operated  by  another  man  for  several  years. 

Q.  Does  he  do  practically  the  same  hnsiness  that  yon  do? — A.  Sometim  s  he  is 
ahead  and  sometimes  I  am. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  yon  have  the  same  shipping  facilities  on  the  Burlington  that 
he  has? — A.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  He  has  no  advantage  over  you? — A.  No;  I  have  really  got  the  advantage 
over  him;  I  have  eot  the  larger  house  and  better  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  complaint  amon^  the  farmers  through 
your  country  there  in  reg^d  to  the  price  they  get  for  their  wheat:  that  is,  that 
they  do  not  get  a  fair  proportion  of  the  price  from  the  buyers? — A.  They  are  sat- 
isfied in  this  way:  they  sa^  we  pay  as  well  as  other  elevators  and  other  roads. 

<^.  If  thev  were  not  satisfied  thev  would  ship  it  themselves? — A.  They  are  not 
satisfied  unless  they  get  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  wheat,  then  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  their  own  transactions. 

Q.  But  are  thev  satisfied  that  they  g[et  their  fair  proportion?  Of  course  we 
understand  tiiey  think  wheat  is  not  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be;  if  they  are  dissatis- 
fied, if  they  think  they  are  not  getting  their  fair  proportion,  they  can  very  easily 
ship  their  own  grain,  can  they  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  You  say  you  sell  to  the  elevator  people  in 
Chicago? — A.  Yes;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  U  you  ship  your  grain  from  your  place  to  Chicago,  do  you  think  you  get 
the  same  rate  to  (jhicago  that  the  large  elevator  owners  are  getting?— A.  That  is 
something  I  could  not  answer;  I  presume  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  in  that  way? — ^A.  I  do  sometimes;  yes. 

Q.  When  your  grain  arrives  on  the  market,  does  it  appear  to  cost  you  more  than 
the  mai'ket  price  here? — A.  By  shipping  here  we  have  got  to  pay  a  cent  by  commis- 
sion, and  by  selling  we  save  that. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  prefer  to  sell  to  the  elevator  men? — ^A.  Yes;  we  had 
rather  sell  to  the  elevator  men  or  track  buyers,  because  we  protect  ourselves.  We 
get  from  12  to  15  bids  every  night,  so  that  what  I  buy  to-day  I  can  turn  out  in  the 
morning  and  protect  myself  against  the  market's  falling.  We  rather  like  the 
system,  and  that  is  the  way  we  are  handling  grain  now. 

Q.  How  do  the  people  you  deal  with  feel  about  it,  or  have  you  ever  discussed  it 
with  them? — ^A.  Never  discussed  it  with  them.  I  presume  they  are  pleased  with 
the  system. 

Q.  I  mean  the  farmers. — A.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied;  they  are  better  satisfied 
than  they  were  years  ago  when  we  were  buying  and  shipping  and  when  we  had 
to  pay  the  Chicago  market  price  at  that  time,  and  when  there  were  7,  8,  and  10 
shovel  grain  buyers  in  town.  Of  course,  the  shovel  house  buyers  did  not  last  very 
long;  they  could  not  stand  it.  I  mean  those  who  shoveled  the  grain  into  tiie  car 
witnout  cleaning  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  send  much  wheat  to  Kansas  City?— A.  Quite  a 
good  market  for  wheat. 

Q.  As  much  as  you  send  to  Chicago? — A.  More. 

Q.  Do  you  sendany  to  Milwaukee? — A.  We  don't  ship  wheat  to  Milwaukee;  W!b 
ship  b  rley  to  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Over  what  line  do  you  send  to  Kansas  City  from  your  place? — A.  Burlington. 

Q.  Burlington  which  ever  way  you  go? — ^A.  Yes;  i  had  three  elevators  on  the 
Grand  Island  road,  but  I  sold  these  elevators;  that  is  the  road  going  from  Grand 
Island  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joe. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  having  a  bid  from  Kansas  City  for  a  carload  of  oats,  of  a 
cent  a  bushel  more  than  you  were  offered  in  Chicago.  Did  you  ever  get  letter 
bids  for  wheat  in  Kansas  City  than  you  got  in  Chicago? — A.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  we  do.  This  fall  we  were  paid  a  good  deal  more  in  Kansas  City  than  in 
Chicago. 

Q,  Why  is  that,  do  you  know? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  Does  that  wheat  go  down  the  riyer  and  out  by  the  GKilf?— A.  I  understand 
the  mills  of  the  country  take  the  wheat  and  grind  it  into  floor  and  send  it  down 
South. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  say  you  get  15  bids  oftentimes  in  the  mail  or 
by  wire?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  firms  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Oounselman  &  Co.,  and 
others  of  the  large  grain  exporters  send  in  comx)etitiye  bids? — A.  Yes;  they  all  send 
bids. 

Q.  Do  these  large  export  firms  send  different  bids,  or  do  they  agree  upon  the 
price? — A.  They  vary  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel  on  wheat. 

Q.  All  who  are  among  the  exporters?— A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
exporters;  do  you  call  Armour  an  exporter  and  Harris? 

Q.  I  believe  Armour  handles  grain? — A.  I  guess  I  don't  know  exactly  what  you 
mean;  we  get  bids  from  Counselman,  Harris,  Armour,  and  others  from  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis;  they  vary  all  the  way  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel 
on  wheat  and  one-half  to  one  cent  on  com. 

Q.  Do  you  get  bids  from  Counselman? — ^A.  No,  we  don't;  I  was  thinking  we 
did,  but  we  don't  now.    We  used  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  had  testimony  here  to  the  effect  that  these 
men  get  together  every  ni^ht  and  make  a  maximum  rate. — A.  It  may  be  they  do, 
bfut  the  bids  don't  show  it.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  make  the  rate  when  we 
get  bids  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Joe,  Leavenworth,  and  once  in  a  while  from  Gal- 
veston, Tex.;  I  have  no  proof  that  thev  fix  the  maximum  rate,  as  their  bids  vary. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  the  experts  agree  upon  that  point,  that 
they  get  together  every  24  hours;  I  am  curious  to  know  who  the  competitive  bids 
come  from  m  Chicago? — A.  Last  Saturday  night's  bids  from  St.  Louis  were  a  cent 
over  any  Chicago  bid,  and  it  has  been  running  that  way  for  a  month. 

Q.  The  ouestion  is  whether  these  large  Chicago  men  themselves  have  different 
bids? — ^A.  They  don't  all  bid  the  same  for  com,  nor  for  wheat  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  For  wheat?— A.  Nor  for  wheat  either.  They  don't 
all  give  us  bids  on  wheat.  Kansas  City  takes  all  our  wheat.  They  have  not  been 
up  to  Kansas  City  any  time  this  year.  We  have  not  this  year  sold  a  bushel  of 
wheat  to  come  east;  Armour  &  Co.  and  Harris  &  Co.  are  the  Chicago  bidders. 
All  my  wheat  has  gone  to  Kansas  City;  all  the  old  wheat  we  shipped  out  to 
Kansas  City,  and  they  have  also  taken  all  of  this  year's  crop. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  whether  it  goes  beyond  the  river?— 
A.  It  goes  to  Kansas  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  don't  know  where  it  goes  to  afterwards?— A.  I 
don't  know  where  it  goes  to  after  that,  except  what  goes  to  the  mills. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorihbb.  )  Do  you  own  a  farm? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  farmer? — A.  I  farmed  all  my  life  until  20  years  ago, 
when  I  quit  it. 

Q.  In  what  section  of  the  country?— A.  Nebraska,  and  also  Wisconsin. 

Q.  So  you  have  had  experience  both  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  buyer  and  shipper? — 
A.  Yes;  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  as  a  farmer;  I  was  bom  ana  raised 
on  a  farm.    I  farmed  8  years  in  Nebraska. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  are  the  farmers  benefited  or  injured  by  this  new  system  of 
elevator  business  in  Chicago? — A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  are  benefited.  As 
I  said  before,  when  we  depended  on  the  shipment  of  all  our  stuff  to  Chicago  we 
bought  grain  on  6  cents  a  bushel  margin,  and  when  we  now  get  from  half  a  cent 
to  a  cent  a  bushel  I  think  they  are  benefited. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.  ,  November  £0, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A.  C.  BIRD, 

Oenercd  Traffic  Manager  Chicago,  Milwavkee  and  St,  Paid  Railvxiy. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  5.45  p.  m.,  November  20,  1899,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bird  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Lorimer.)  You  may  state  your  name. — ^A.  A.  C.  Bird. 
Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  I  am  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 
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Q.  Your  post-office  address  is  Chicago?— A.  My  busiiiess  office  is  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  mi.  Kennedy.)  Have  yon  a  paper? — A.  No,  I  have  not;  I  commenced 
to  prei>are  one,  but  I  have  not  got  it  here.  I  took  that  order  of  proceeding  of 
yours  and  selected  the  topics  that  refer  to  subjects  that  come  directly  under  my 
personal  observation. 

9.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  Will  vou,  in  your  own  way,  cover  all  the 
points  you  find  there  that  you  are  most  familiar  with? — A.  The  first  subject 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  No.  21,  *^  Effects  of  rate  wars  and  unrestrained 
rate  competition  upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages."  Anything 
which  tends  to  reduce  rates  must  have  an  unfavorable  effect  ux>on  everybody  on  the 
railroad  company's  pay  roU.  How  much  effect,  or  what  effect,  would  dt^pend 
largely  on  the  degree  and  duration  of  reduced  rates,  either  freight  or  passenger. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  that  definitely,  but  only  as  a  general  proposition,  l£at, 
given  any  cause  which  seriously  affects  the  income  of  the  property,  it  must  come 
out  of  the  property  itself,  and  its  employees,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  more  or  less 
direct  manner.  Under  26,  *^  The  practice  of  giving  passes  and  reduced  rates  of 
fare  to  individuals; "  I  do  not  think  there  could  reasonably  be  two  opinions  on 
that  subject.  The  i)ractice  is  vicious,  because  it  can  not  apply  to  everybody 
alike,  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  it  must  effect  discrimination  m  favor  of  some 
X)eople  at  the  expense  of  the  majority. 

Q.  What  do  you  favor  doing  with  reference  to  that? — ^A.  I  favor  doing  what 
the  railroad  companies  themselves  are  trying  to  do;  limiting  the  issuance  of  free 
or  reduced  transportation  to  the  bona  fide  employees  and  dependent  members  of 
their  own  famihes.  Besides  that,  we  issue  exchange  x>asse8  between  railroad 
companies,  to  officers  and  agents  who  are  necessarily  traveling  on  the  business  of 
their  respective  companies.  In  that  case  it  is  merely  an  exchange;  we  each  receive 
a  direct  oenefit.  There  has  been  quite  an  effort  made  to  abolish  the  exchange 
feature;  it  has  never  succeeded,  and  I  do  not  know  any  good  reason  why  it  should 
succeed.  There  is  no  particular  necessity  for  it,  because  if  each  conipany  limited 
itself  to  the  transportation  of  its  own  officers  and  employees,  it  would  pay  in  the 
one  case  and  receive  the  money  in  the  other,  and  I  think  it  evens  itself  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  says 
he  hopes  for  the  time  when  even  the  railroad  president  will  have  to  pay  his  fare 
on  the  railroad. — ^A.  Other  than  his  own? 

Q.  His  own  road;  and  do  you  not  think,  if  the  system  is  to  be  wiped  out,  it 
would  be  well  to  wipe  it  out  entirely,  and  not  have  employees  or  anybody  else  ride 
on  passes? — ^A.  If  that  could  be  made  practicable,  I  supx>ose  it  would  be. 

Q.  Is  it  not  just? — ^A.  Not  altogether  just;  generally  so. 

Q.  The  railroad  is  a  quasi-pubuc  institution;  and  has  the  employee  of  the  rail- 
road any  more  privileges  or  rights  than  any  other? — ^A.  Traveling  on  the  com- 
pany's business  he  should  certainly  be  carried  free. 

Q.  You  would  limit  to  that? — ^A.  I  should  think  so;  I  think  that  is  proper. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  Then  you  would  make  it  a  question  of  facts. 
You  would  make  an  employee  x>ay  when  he  rides  over  the  company's  road  when 
not  traveling  on  its  business? — ^A.  It  would  really  lead  up  to  corruption;  he  would 
find  an  excuse  for  traveling  on  the  comx>any's  business.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
^ood  can  be  accomplished  to  the  public  or  to  anybody  else  by  drawing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  draw,  the  line  so  fine. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  it  was  President  Spencer's  idea  that  these 
passes  granted  to  employees  were  disposed  of  to  the  general  public,  and  for  that 
reason  it  could  be  made  a  matter  or  bookkeeping  for  the  railroad  company  to 
require  its  employees  to  pay  for  that  transportation. — A.  1  do  not  believe  passes 
issued  to  employees  of  the  company  are  issued  so  as  to  affect  the  traveling  public. 
There  is  not  one  case  out  of  thousands  where  an  employee  misuses  his  pass  or  ticket. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.    I  never  heard  of  a  case  on  our  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  there  to  prevent  your  line,  for  instance,  from 
shuttine  right  down  on  the  practice  and  not  ^ving  passes  to  the  State  and 
national  legislatures  or  judiciary?  Would  any  injury  come  to  your  road? — A. 
Unless  the  rule  was  universal.  If  the  rule  could  be  made  universal,  and  some 
means  found  for  enforcement,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  I  have 
something  to  say  on  that  subject,  for  it  is  touched  on  later  on. 

No.  27, ''  State  laws  prohibiting  State  officials  from  accepting  or  using  passes." 
I  know  of  but  one  State  that  has  legislated  on  that  subject  and  that  is  Wiscon- 
sin. Its  law  was  made  at  the  last  session.  The  prohibition  is  very  sweeping,  and 
anvone  in  the  employ  of  the  State  in  any  wa^  whatever,  every  official  holding 
office,  is  prohibited,  and  the  x)enalty  for  accepting  and  granting  is  severe.  That 
law  took  effect  early  in  the  spring.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  rigidly  enforced. 
I  do  not  recall  any  other  case. 
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Q.  Florida  has  snch  a  law. — ^A.  I  spoke  of  onr  territory  here,  and  not  of  any 
other  States. 

(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  approve  of  the  Wisconsin  law? — ^A.  Yes, 
Yon  would  like  to  have  other  States  follow  the  Wisconsin  law? — ^A.  Yes. 

^  (By  Representative  LoRiMEB.)  Ibcceptyou  would  go  further  and  take  in 
everybody,  including  those  who  hold  of&ce? — A.  Yes;  if  a  common  carrier  tdlows 
any  person  or  class  of  piersons  to  travel  free  and  denies  the  privilege  to  others,  it 
can  only  result  in  discrimination. 

i^,  {dj  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  discrimination  going 
on  in  this  country  then? — A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  the  giving  of  passes  decreased  to  an^  great 
extent  in  the  last  few  years,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  has, 
although  there  have  been  short  periods — I  am  speaking  entirely  of  the  district 
about  here,  8  States  through  which  our  road  runs — ^there  have  been  short  periods 
when  the  practice  has  seemed  to  be  very  large,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  there 
are  fewer  cases  of  free  transportation  through  the  year  than  there  were  5  or  6 
years  ago. 

(^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  the  power  to  grant  a  pass  given  only  to  certain 
designated  officials  of  your  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  officials  have  that  authority?— A.  Up  to  within  a  short  period  the 
authority  was  vested  solely  in  the  second  vice-president.  He  has  recently  been 
apx)ointed  president  of  the  company,  and  the  practice  continues;  that  is  the  gen- 
eral proiKwition.  If  I  wish  to  issue  a  person  a  pass,  I  can  do  so  as  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  road.  My  recollection  is,  however,  that  I  have  issued  8,  or  not 
over  4,  this  year.  As  a  general  thing,  whatever  is  done  in  free  transportation 
of  the  public  is  done  under  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  executive. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  is  the  rule  in  the  district, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  What  percentage  of  your  passenger  traffic  is  done 
on  passes,  probably? — ^A.  I  have  no  means  of  making  even  an  estimate. 

Q.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  affect  passenger  rates  at  all  at  the  present  time? — A. 
Free  transportation  from  here  to  Omaha  means  $12.75,  or  to  St.  Paul,  $11.50;  so  it 
does  not  take  very  many  to  make  a  substantial  sum.  But  when  you  take  the 
passenger  earnings  of  the  year,  and  find  out  how  many  were  carried  free,  I  imagine 
it  would  be  a  very  small  percentage. 

Q.  That  is  the  testimony  we  have  received  from  other  roads. — ^A.  It  could  not 
be  1  per  cent,  I  think. 

Q.  I  simply  wanted  an  idea  whether  it  was  large  in  prox>ortion  to  the  whole 
passenger  traffic,  or  an  insignificant  x>ortion. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
ng^ured  out  to  show  a  material  proportion. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  During  the  sessions  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  through  which  you  run,  do  vou  station  a  man  at  the  capital  with  the  paaa- 
giving  power? — ^A.  That  business  has  never  come  under  my  official  supervision, 
and  nevercame  to  my  attention.  Judging  only  by  what  I  hear  and  what  I  see,  I 
imagine  that  somebody  near  by  can  issue  passes.  It  has  never  been  in  my  juris- 
diction, but  has  been  handled,  if  at  all,  by  the  executive.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
during  the  meetings  of  the  various  legislatures  there  is  more  or  less  transporta- 
tion issued. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  all  the  railroads?— A.  All  I  know  about. 

No.  29,  "Ticket  brokerage."  I  suppose  that  ticket  brokerage  originated  first 
from  the  fact  that  through  fares  for  a  ride  over  two  or  more  railroads  were  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  between  the  several  terminal  points,  each  road 
having  a  coupon  for  its  share  of  the  rate,  and  that  these  unused  coui)ons  were 
taken  up  by  Brokers  and  sold  at  a  profit,  and  yet  at  such  a  price  that  the  buyer 
would  save  money  on  his  fare.  The  constant  effort  to  limit  the  use  of  through 
tickets  has  greatly  reduced  the  profits,  but  there  are  si>oradic  cases  now  and  then 
when  low  through  rates  are  made  so  much  less  than  the  added  locals  that  there 
is  some  traffic  in  that  class  of  transportation  yet,  though  not  as  much  as  formerly. 
Then  there  came  to  the  front  the  dealing  in  1 ,000-mile  tickets,  on  the  face  of  them 
nontransferable.  Snch  a  ticket  is  a  contract  with  the  buyer  on  the  wholesale 
plan;  he  travels  1,000  miles  in  a  certain  number  of  months  or  days,  and  he  gets 
the  rebate  on  that  ticket,  which  is  known  to  everybody  and  published  accoroung 
to  law.  The  limitations  and  descriptive  features  that  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time  have  restricted  that  traffic  largely,  and,  I  understand,  in  our  territory 
there  is  very  little  scalping  of  1,000-mile  tickets.  They  have  instituted  a  new  sys- 
tem which  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  that,  a  traveler's  permit.  .  He  pays 
local  fare,  and  it  is  put  in  a  little  book  showing  how  much,  and  when  he  has 
traveled  his  2,000  miles,  he  hands  that  book  in,  and  gets  the  difference  between 
what  he  has  paid  and  the  published  rate.    These  tickets  are  interchangeable  over 
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10  or  15  or  more  WoBteni  roculs.  He  caa  trayel  oyer  oae  road  or  another,  and  he 
goes  to  the  person  who  sold  him  his  permit  to  get  his  settlement.  That  is  not 
susceptible  of  brokerage.  It  has  the  advantage,  to  a  large  class  of  mercantile 
honses,  that  by  tliat  means  they  can  check  the  expense  aoconnts  of  the  traveling 
men  and  know  where  they  have  been.  The  worst  feature  of  ticket  brokerage  is 
the  connection  that  exists  oetween  the  railroad  company  and  the  broker. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  business  on  which  the  broker  thrives  the  most? — ^A.  It  is  the 
only  business  of  any  consequence  left  open  to  the  broker.  I  think  I  can  say  on 
information  and  belief,  with  considerable  positiveness,  that  in  periods  of  rate  dis- 
turbance, strong  competition,  the  broker  was  originally  allowed  a  reasonable 
commission  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  just  as  the  railroad  agents  of  connecting  roads 
are  allowed  a  commission.  That  in  itself  is  not  dangerous  and  not  unreasonable; 
but  it  has  extended  and  widened  until,  in  many  cases,  the  commission  is  so  great 
that  the  broker  can  make  a  profit,  and  yet  sell  to  the  trav^er  at  a  less  price  than 
is  made  by  the  roads  themselves  over  tneir  own  counter.  Some  brokers,  and  I 
think  a  great  majority,  are  honest,  reputable  men;  but  there  a  few  at  least  who 
are  exceedingly  dishonest,  who  encourge  perjury  and  theft;  that  has  been  very 
clearly  demonstrated. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  of  thede  forgeries  in  the  ticket-brokerage  business  if  the 
railroad  companies  themselves  did  not  keep  this  fraternity  alive  oy  their  patron- 
age?— ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  left  in  what  you  may  csdl  lentimate 
brokerage — the  class  of  tickets  I  first  referred  to — to  keep  them  alive.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  enough  left  in  the  1,000-mile  commercial  ticket  to  aUow  them  to 
keep  their  doors  open  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  «J.  Harris.)  Is  there  as  much  ticket  brokerage  here  as  there  was 
a  year  ago? — A.  I  think  there  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  not  the  railroads  a  remedy  themselves  without 
going  to  Congress  to  get  legislation? — ^A.  I  think  not.  You  take  the  raUroads  as  a 
class,  the  Western  and  Northwestern  roads  from  Chicago,  and  we  are  not  any 
stronger  collectively  than  the  weakest  line  in  the  whole  group.  Whenever  a  road 
that  is  admittedly  inferior,  or  is  so  regarded,  makes  a  rate,  whatever  it  mav  do 
to  encourage  business  by  this  means,  ultimately  the  stronger  lines  and  those  which 
deprecate  tne  syftem  are  bound  to  be  drawn  in. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  weakest  road  in  the  many  around  here  patronizes  the  scalper 
or  attempts  to  put  its  business  out  through  a  broker  the  other  roads  are  com- 
I)elled  to  resort  to  the  same  practice? — ^A.  Ultimately. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  they  can  agree,  and  are  honest  in  their 
agreement,  that  no  tickets  shaU  be  turned  over  to  brokers  to  handle  at  less  than 
the  regular  rate  they  can  do  that,  can  they,  in  your  opinion? — ^A.  If  they  could, 
yes,  but  mifortunately  it  is  like  every  other  branch  of  business.  I  tmnk  the 
railroad  people  are  no  better  and  certainly  no  worse  than  people  engaged  in  other 
classes  of  business,  and  the  principle  of  comx)etition  rules  just  as  strong,  and  in 
some  cases,  stronger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  would  want  Congress  to  interfere  and  make  reg- 
ulations for  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  differ  from  Mr.  Stickney  in  that  respect. — ^A.  In  many  respects.  I  have 
not  heard  Mr.  Stickney 's  testimony  in  full.  I  think  it  is  right  that  Congress 
should  interfere.  Congress  assumes  the  right  to  legislate  regarding  railroads,  as 
to  what  they  shall  do  and  as  to  what  they  shall  not  do.  If  that  is  the  right  of  Con- 
gress they  ought  to  legislate  so  as  to  sive  the  railroads  reasonable  protection. 

No.  32, ' ^  Unjust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences  by  railrotMs."  I  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  freight  or  passenger  traffic  manager? — ^A.  Both;  general  traffic  man- 
ager. I  presume  the  commission  understands  I  am  here  without  any  conference 
with  the  executive  management  of  our  road  and  am  givinfc  a  personal  opinions 
only.  I  think  I  understand  the  policy  of  the  company;  while  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  its  policy  and  desires,  still  I  am  only  here  as  an  individual.  I  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  discriminatioD  between  persons,  between  places,  and  between 
articles. 

As  to  discrimination  between  persons  it  is  very  hard  to  make  any  point  with 
any  certainty,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  On  interstate  traffic  and 
on  nearly  all  local  State  traffic  the  laws  are  strict,  prohibitive;  and  on  interstate 
business  the  penalties  are  so  severe  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible,  certainly 
very  difficult,  to  get  the  truth.  So  we  get  our  information  secondhand,  and 
generally  from  x>eople  whose  interest  it  is  to  deceive  and  make  us  believe  that 
competing  roads  are  disregarding  the  law.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  very  much  less  of  personal  discrimination  than  is  popularly  sup- 
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posed  to  exisc ,  bat  that  there  is  some,  there  can  be  no  donbt.  When  I  came  into  the 
room  Mr.  Stickney  was  referring  to  the  subject  of  discrimination  between  persons 
and  articles,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  his  testimony  to  that  extent.  I  assmne 
that  the  interstate  act  is  based  upon  proper  ideas  and  conclnsions,  that  the  com- 
mon carrier  should  not  discriminate  in  any  respect  nnjnstly.  As  to  personal 
discriminations,  1  have  very  decided  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
although  they  are  merely  x>orsonal  ideas.  I  think  the  law  was  drawn  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  convict.  The  penalty  is  largely  personal. 
It  is  made  an  infamous  crime,  subject  to  imprisonment,  and  there  is  a  natural 
reluctance,  in  the  fii'st  place,  on  the  part  of  one  railroad  to  testify  against  another. 
And,  further,  with  s^xh  a  penalty,  if  the  company  or  individual  does  violate  the 
law  he  does  it  in  such  .^  way  as  would  be  least  likely  to  be  discovered  or  proven. 
It  encourages  great  ingenmty  in  covering  up.  Assuming  that  the  practice  ought 
to  be  discontinued,  and  I  certainly  think  it  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
way  to  prevent  an  evil  or  a  crime  is  to  remove  the  incentive.  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  it  can  be  punished,  and  that  is  in 
its  pocket,  its  treasury.  If  you  take  the  individual  official,  I  do  not  know  anyone 
in  my  range  of  acquaintances  who  ever  wanted  business  bad  enough  to  go  con- 
trary to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  his  company.  If  you  select  any 
number  of  traffic  men  you  could  not  find  one  who  womd  venture  to  transgress 
what  he  believed  to  be  an  inflexible  rule  laid  down  by  his  management.  After 
more  than  30  years'  experience  in  the  traffic,  more  or  less  directly  touching  on 
these  subjects,  my  contusion  is  that  the  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  make  the  corpora- 
tions themselves  the  agents  of  the  law  to  prevent  this  practice.  If  there  was  a 
X)enalty  assessed  against  the  corporation  for  every  conviction,  a  substantis^  pen- 
alty, it  would  be  ruinous  for  any  railway  corporation  to  engage  in  this  practice, 
absolutely  ruinous  if  the  penalty  was  sufficient;  and  the  .companies  themselves 
would  see  to  it  that  their  employees  complied  with  the  law.  I  think  that  is  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  case,  and  it  is  the  only  method,  I  believe,  by  wMch  this 
law  can  be  fully  enforced.  Certainly,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  never 
dare  to  commit  an  act  which  I  knew  was  sincerely  and  energetically  prohibited 
by  my  company.  I  could  not  maintain  my  place  30  days  if,  by  disregard  of  these 
laws,  I  placed  my  company  in  a  position  where  it  must  suffer  in  its  treasury. 

I  am  associated,  more  or  less,  with  the  traffic  men  of  various  roads  throughout 
the  country.  In  many  cases  I  am  the  competitor  of  a  man  who  is  a  persons^ 
hiend.  I  have  known  him  for  years,  and  have  a  high  regard  for  him  outside  of 
competition  and  business  affairs.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  compel  or  induce 
me  to  testify  against  these  people  if  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  be  sent 
to  jail.  But  if  the  Burlington,  the  Bock  Island,  or  the  Northwestern  were  cutting 
rates  and  diverting  freight  I  should  not  feel  the  least  reluctance  to  furnish  testi- 
mony that  would  make  it  so  unpleasant  that  they  would  never  do  it  again  if  the 
penalty  was  in  the  way  of  a  fine.  Thiat  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the  opinion 
of  every  traffic  man  of  my  aquaintance.  It  seems  to  me,  if  it  is  unlawful  to 
indulge  in  personal  preferences,  that  the  law  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  make  it 
an  object  for  the  railway  Gomx>anies  to  prevent  it;  in  other  words,  remove  the 
incentive. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Stickney  that  the  rates  are  not  maintained,  or  do 
you  agree  with  him  that  the  rates  can  not  be  maintained? — ^A.  I  can  not  agree 
with  him  at  all  on  this  subject  as  to  the  maintenance  of  rates.  I  believe  the  law 
can  be  so  changed  as  to  bring  about  that  result. 

Q.  I  should  judge  you  do  believe  they  are  not  maintained. — A.  As  stated 
before,  my  information  is  based  on  hearsay,  and  the  evidence  almost  wholly 
comes  from  people  who  want  to  produce  tne  belief  that  rates  are  being  cut. 
Speaking  from  general  information  and  belief,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  rates  are 
not  maintained  as  the  law  requires;  but  the  number  of  instances  where  it  is  vio- 
lated, I  believe,  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  discrimination  is 
very  great,  however,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  it  has  this  result:  That  when  there  is  a 
discrimination  by  unlawful  means  it  affects  more  people,  it  is  more  wide  reach- 
ing in  its  effect,  than  it  was  before  the  interstate  law.  If  an  agent  is  going  to  be 
tempted  beyond  what  he  is  able  to  resist,  he  is  naturally  going  to  find  a  place 
where  he  can  get  the  greatest  results.  The  favors  will  go  to  the  man  who  con- 
trols the  most  Dusiness;  the  man  who,  perhaps,  needs  help  less  than  others. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  hard  times  have  on  the  maintenance  of  rates?— A.  I 
have  theorized  on  that  and  studied  the  subject  and  heard  the  theories  of 
others.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  when  the  railroad  equipment  is  all  in  use 
in  good  times  there  is  less  liability  to  cut  rates.  When  business  is  very  dull 
some  of  the  roads,  many  of  them,  must  have  about  so  much  money  anyway; 
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tliey  have  to  hav«  the  business.  I  think  that  view  is  generally  correct.  Althon^ 
there  may  be  a  very  heavy  movement  of  grain  and  country  produce  in  one 
direction  there  is  a  temptation  to  manipulate  rates  in  the  opx)osite  direction  so  as 
to  load  back  the  (*ar.  Generally  speaking,  however,  good,  heavy  business  steadies 
the  rates. 

Now,  as  to  discriminations  between  places.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  rate  disturbance  in  the  W  est  and  Northwest  originated  primarily 
m  the  question,  What  is  a  fair  relation  of  rates  between  competing  markets? 
The  interstate  act  does  not  ^ve  us  any  help  except  this:  It  says  that  rates  must 
be  reasonable.  Practically,  it  says  they  must  be  relatively  reasonable  and  not 
discriminative;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  as  was  said  by  the  previous  wit- 
ness, in  the  nature  of  a  criterion  or  rule  by  which  one  can  determine  what  is  a 
relatively  reasonable  rate. 

Take  the  traffic  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul.  It  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  a  Done  of  contention.    We  do  not  know  how  we  are 

foing  to  be  able  to  determine  that  our  rates  are  in  full  compliance  with  the  act. 
'hat  sort  of  a  question  applies  entirely  through  the  Northwest  and  Southwest. 
It  is  a  continual  struggle  between  the  hne  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  with  no 
interest  in  Chicago,  and  the  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  with  no  interest 
in  St.  Louis.  The  carriers  are  always  subject  to  constant  complaint  from  the 
people  in  the  terminal  cities  which  they  serve,  and  if  a  railway  official,  say  in 
Chicago,  fails  to  do  that  which  the  community  here  feel  ought  to  be  done  to  pro- 
tect their  commercial  supremacy  or  equality  ne  is  a  public  enemy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  rates  as  between  various  competing 
distributing  cities  or  market  cities,  and  I  think  my  statement  that  75  per  cent 
of  our  rate  troubles  have  their  origin  in  these  questions  is  correct.  If 
you  will  refer  again  to  the  question  of  rates  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Prful,  you  will  find  the  rate  on  a  heavy  class  of  goods — iron, 
hardware,  etc. — from  St.  Louis  is  but  a  fraction  more  than  the  rate  from  Mil- 
waukee. Milwaukee  takes  Chicago  rates  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  go  into 
here.  The  one  is  a  distance  of  325  miles  and  the  other  is  about  600;  the  rates  are 
within  a  cent  or  a  half  cent  on  the  lower  grade  of  freight,  on  property  on  which 
the  rate  is  an  important  element  in  the  sale  of  goods,  articles  cneap  in  themselves 
but  heavy  in  transjwrtation,  where  the  rate  forms  a  large  per  cent  of  value  at 
destination. 

We  can  not  settle  these  questions,  and  the  existence  of  discrimination  in  the 
tariff  rate  adjustment  is  always  a  strong  incentive  to  protect  your  own  market 
in  some  way.  We  have  worried  with  that  question  for  several  years,  and  I  sui>- 
pose  it  has  cost  the  railroads  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  result,  5  or 
6  years  ago,  was  a  comnromise,  which  was  much  nearer  a  reasonable  basis  of 
settlement  than  it  is  to-aay. 

Now,  we  have  had  a  number  of  cases  where  this  same  question  has  been  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  the 
opinion  and  finding  of  the  commission  and  its  order  have  been  fully  complied 
with.  I  do  not  think,  under  the  present  law,  the  commission  can  expect  to 
enforce  its  order  unless  it  has  power  over  a  minimum  rate  as  well  as  over  a 
maximum  rate.  It  can  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  create  by  its  order 
and  maintain  a  specific  rate  difference.  For  instance,  in  the  case  I  have  cited, 
the  commission  says  there  ought  to  be  some  difference  between  Milwaukee  on  the 
one  hand  and  St.  Louis  on  the  other;  you  must  make  so  much  difference.  It  is 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  for  the  line  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  reduce 
its  rate  to  St.  Paul,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  lines  from  St.  Louis  from 
reducing  their  rate  just  as  much.  There  is  no  limit — no  attempt  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum rate.  Yet,  since  this  commission  under  the  present  act  can  not  enforce 
its  order,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  court  could  or  not.  So  long  as  there  is 
nothing  to  restrain  the  railroad  company  from  making  low  rates,  the  very  worst 
forms  of  discrimination  will  grow  out  of  that  very  question. 

That  leads  to  the  question  whether  the  commission  ought  to  have  x)ower  to  make 
rates;  and  that  is  a  very  difficult  one,  but  this  has  occurred  to  me  on  that  point: 
Neither  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nor  the  Government,  nor  any  body 
the  Government  may  choose  to  create,  can  make  rates  for  the  railroad  companies 
in  the  sense  in  whicfi  the  railroad  companies  now  make  them.  They  may,  under 
complaint,  thoroughly  investigate  by  means  that  the  law  provides.  The  commis- 
sion could,  in  such  a  case,  make  an  order  and  enforce  it  if  it  had  the  proper  author- 
ity. But  this  question  of  local  discrimination  can  never  be  settled  by  any  body 
now  in  existence  until  that  tribunal  has  the  power  to  control  and  limit  rate  reduc- 
tions. It  is  the  relative  rate  to  this  city  and  that  city,  competing  cities,  and  the 
relation  between  articles  from  or  to  the  same  points,  that  make  the  real  disturb- 
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ance,  that  occupy  more  time  of  the  traffic  men  than  any  other  class  of  business 
that  we  have  to  deal  with.  There  is  no  donbt  that  towns  are  created  or  destroyed 
by  a  mere  matter  of  relation  of  rates.  I  do  not  think  that  was  intended;  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  so. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  that  point  because  I  wished  the  commission 
to  understand  what  it  is  that  underlies  all  tinese  questions  and  that  leads  more  or 
less  to  these  abuses. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennbdt.}  You  are  not  in  favor,  then,  of  giving  the  commission 
these  enlarged  x>ower8  without  ^ving  them  the  x>ower  to  regulate  or  control  the 
minimum  rate? — A.  I  do  not  think  any  power  could  be  conferred  on  the  commis- 
sion that  would  have  any  materially  good  effect  on  the  i)eople  imless  that  i)ower 
was  included. 

(^.  ( B^  Professor  Johnson.  )  The  Interstate  Coxdmerce  Commission  is  of  the  same 
belief,  is  it  ? — ^A .  I  can  onl^  answer  that  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  chairman, 
and  my  judgment  is  that  it  is  in  fuU  accord  with  that  view.^  I  think  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  prevention  of  discrimination  a^inst  foreign  or  other  markets 
can  not  be  controlled  until  that  power  is  vested  in  the  commission.  I  have  been 
led  to  that  belief  because  of  mjr  belief  that  Chicago  is  discriminated  against  more 
than  any  other  city  I  know  of  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  about  these  discriminations  between 
grain  and  grain  products  that  are  exported;  what  is  the  cause  of  those  discrimi- 
nations?— ^A.  I  can  only  answer  that  in  the  form  of  an  opinion.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  my  belief  ever  since  the  interstate  act  was  passed,  and  it  is  an  opinion  that 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  railroad  x>eople,  that  that  act  does  not  apply  to 
export  business.  This  is  one  feature  of  the  case  that  wants  to  be  kept  in  sight; 
there  are  conditions  of  competition  which  ma^,  and  do  in  some  cases,  apply  to 
grain  in  bulk  that  do  not  apply  to  package  freight,  like  flour.  I  think  the  most 
notable  example  of  that  is  from  Mmneapolis  to  Duluth  and  eastward  as  well  as 
from  Chicago  eastward,  wherever  the  rail  carriers  are  in  competition  with  water 
carriers.  I  think  that  is  true  very  often;  it  is  certainly  so  between  flour  and 
wheat.  At  Minneapolis  the  f^ain  comes  in  from  the  great  wheat  belts;  it  goes  to 
the  elevators  at  Duluth  or  Minneapolis,  is  taken  up  there  by  boats  from  Duluth,  or 
by  the  railroads  running  from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth.  That  is  a  State  haul.  The 
grain  is  carried  usually  locally  to  Duluth  from  Minneapolis,  and  goes  to  the 
elevator.  When  it  reaches  the  port  it  is  carried  to  Buffalo  by  boats,  which  are 
not  under  the  interstate  act;  that  does  not  apply  by  water.  These  large  dealers 
have  their  elevators  at  lake  ports,  at  Buffalo  and  some  other  places  in  New  York. 
The  grain,  when  it  gets  to  Buffalo,  may  be  distributed  to  the  interior  more  or 
less,  where  it  is  a  State  matter  under  the  New  York  law;  it  may  be  carried  by 
canal,  so  it  is  all  water.  Carrying  flour  from  Minneapolis  mills  is  interstate 
traffic  and  comes  under  the  act,  and  there  is  not  the  same  class  of  carriers  han- 
dling it  as  those  carrying  bulk  wheat  and  grain  to  Buffalo.  The  steamship  lines 
under  the  control  of  the  trunk  lines  are  not  situated  in  that  way,  so  that  wheat 
can  go  at  a  very  small  cost  sometimes.  To  what  extent  that  justifies  the  differ- 
ences heretofore  existing  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  were  no  differentials  between  them  until  last 
February? — A.  No;  not  to  any  material  extent.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  material  difference  between  the  rate  on  flour  and  the  rate  on 
wheat  where  the  rail  and  lake  or  water  competition  is  not  a  direct  influence,  except- 
ing in  one  point.  Under  the  modern  methods  and  arrangements  wheat  can  be 
loaded  quite  a  good  deal  heavier  than  flour  in  a  car.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  loaded 
much  heavier  man  flour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  flour  is  not  loaded  as  heavily  as 
wheat. 

Q.  Suppose  a  car  has  60,000  pounds  capacity  and  a  miller  at  his  own  expense  will 
load  60,000  pounds  of  flour  on  that  car;  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
the  same  rate  that  the  elevator  man  has? — A.  In  the  absence  of  direct  water  com- 
petition, I  know  of  no  reason.  Our  own  railway  runs  in  the  wheat  belt  through 
Minnesota,  and  we  would  rather  have  the  flour  manufactured  at  some  point  on  the 
line,  because  it  builds  up  local  industries  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  it.  I  feel  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  country  at  large.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  wheat  grown 
in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Dakota  should  be  carried  for  export  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
that  the  foreign  miller  can  compete  with  our  own  miller  in  the  manufacture  of 
wheat  into  flour  from  wheat  grown  in  our  own  country. 

Q.  Wheat  has  been  carried  to  Buffalo  in  the  lake  steamers  for  many  years,  has 
it  not? — A.  Yes;  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  in  the  last  4  or  5  years. 


*  Seo  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Interntate  Commerce  Commission,  pp.  86, 143;  Twelfth 
Annual  Report,  pp.  23-^. 
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Q.  Is  it  probable  that  lake  competition  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  cost  nntil  last  Febmary?— A. 
That  difference  began  early  in  this  year  and  is  a  question  quite  separate  from  the 
one  I  referred  to  at  Minneajwlis.  1  am  not  able  to  testify  positively,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  that  condition  grew  np  as  a  result  of  the  controyersy  between  or 
on  account  of  the  various  Atlantic  x>orts — Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  boeton,  New 
York,  Newport  News,  etc.  In  other  words,  that  differentials  proposition  seemed 
to  have  been  working  to  the  end  wherein  it  was  shown  what  the  effect  was,  and 
the  rates  were  made  on  export  business.  I  think  there  was  an  impression  abroad 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hadn't  very  much  to  say  about  export 
business,  and  freight  competition  was  naturally  confined  more  to  that  channel 
than  any  other.    It  was  a  fight  for  the  supremacy. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  thmk  the  Eastern  lines  tend  to  stimulate 
the  traffic  in  grain  instead  of  flour  because  of  the  terminal  charges  at  New  York? — 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  am  at  sea  on  that  question:  I  don't  think  I  am  competent  to 
answer  it  with  any  attempt  at  certainty.  What  effect  that  terminal  charge  has 
I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  ruling  basis,  except  perhaps  with  roads  that 
connect  with  the  trunk  lines;  they  have  to  make  a  rate  to  New  York  on  export  busi- 
ness, and  the  question  is  how  will  that  rate  be  divided.  Take  the  rate  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  New  York  on  grain  for  domestic  purposes.  I  don't  know  that  it  makes 
much  difference  what  it  costs  to  handle  it  in  the  port  there.  The  aggregate  rate 
itself  is  what  the  public  must  consider,  and  that  is  the  one  that  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  trade  at  large.  The  deduction  of  1 , 2,  or  3  cents  before  prorating  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  us  very  much,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  affects  the  public. 

Q,  In  this  way:  Might  not  the  managers  of  the  railways,  because  of  being  the 
X)ersons  who  receive  the  terminal  charges— and  they  are  very  |)rofitable,  I  believe — 
continue  to  insist  upo  n  rates  that  would  cause  the  traffic  to  go  in  the  shax)e  of  wheat 
instead  of  fiour?  Itcomes  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  profits  coming  from 
these  terminal  charees  ^o  into  the  pockets  of  the  men  who  determine  the  rates. — 
A.  I  hardly  Uiink  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  there  be  terminal  charges  on  flour  the  same 
as  on  wheat? — A.  I  am  not  clear  upon  that  point. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question  about  pooling.  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  upon  that  subject. — A.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  pooling, 
provided  sufficient  authority  is  given  to  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  to 
regulate  the  pools  and  the  rates  made  thereunder.  I  don't  believe  as  an  economi- 
cal proposition  that  it  would  be  ri^ht,  or  advisable  at  least,  to  leg^sdize  x)Ooling 
without  placing  it  under  the  supervision  of  a  Federal  commission.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  if  pools  could  be  legalized,  and  the  companies  could  sue  and  be  sued 
under  the  pooling  contracts,  if  the  commission  had  the  right  to  legalize  x)Ools  pro- 
vided they  approved  of  the  rates,  if  the  commission  had  the  ri^ht  also  to  discon- 
tinue a  pool  at  any  time  because  of  the  rates  made  by  the  x>ooling  {parties,  then  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  everybody.  I  can  see  only  two  real  objections  to  a  pool 
from  a  public  standpoint;  first,  that  the  carriers  would  be  favorable  to  such  con- 
tracts as  could  be  made  under  excessive  rates;  but  if  the  commission  was  author- 
ized or  empowered  to  make  a  pool  illegal  the  moment  it  found  the  rates  were 
unreasonable,  that  would  remove  that  objection.  The  only  other  objection  to  the 
pool  that  I  think  would  be  made,  would  be  by  people  who  hope  in  the  absence  of 
pools  to  get  a  decided  advantage  over  someone  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inter- 
state act  is  very  specific  in  itis  declaration  that  rates  shall  be  reasonable;  for 
instance,  they,  by  inference,  hold  that  rates,  not  only  as  between  places,  but  as 
between  articles  and  persons,  shall  be  reasonable.  But  the  rules  are  such  to-day 
that  everything  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  is  specifically  prohib- 
ited. There  is  not  a  thin^  that  the  railroad  company  can  do  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  mterstate  act  that  is  not  made  unlawful.  I  think  that 
should  be  changed.  I  think  there  should  be  some  way  by  which  rates  could  be 
regrulated  fairly  in  the  general  interest  of  the  carriers  and  the  people,  and  so  that 
both  parties  should  be  protected  in  their  rights.  That  is  all  we  ask.  If  I  sit  down 
with  8  or  4  gentlemen,  freight  agents  or  traffic  managers,  to  discuss  what  rates 
should  apply  oetweeu  any  two  competing  jwints,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
act,  and  the  penalty  is  severe,  not  only  upon  the  person,  but  upon  the  property. 
A  fluctuating  rate  can  not  benefit  anyone  in  the  end.  It  is  the  most  disas- 
trous thing  that  can  happen  to  the  commercial  world,  and  more  country  traders 
have  been  oroken  up  by  fluctuating  rates  than  by  excessive  rates — one  hundred 
times  over.  If  a  country  merchant  stocks  up  on  staple  goods  when  the  rate 
is  30  cents  per  hundred,  and  by  and  by  someone  gets  a  rate  of  15  cents  per  hun- 
ted, his  business  is  gone  and  his  profits  are  gone,  and  sometimes,  more  than 
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that;  his  property  is  gone,  because  he  can  not  compete  with  the  man  who  has 

gurchasea  the  same  staple  ^oods  at  a  15-cent-rate  when  he  has  paid  80.  This  has 
appened  repeatedly.  I  think  what  the  country  at  hurge  needs,  tod  is  entitled  to, 
is  reasonable  and  stable  rates.  It  doesn^t  seem  to  me  that  the  country  has  any 
right  to  complain  as  long  as  rates  are  reasonable  and  stable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  would  advocate  a  x)ooling  law,  subject  to  the 
proper  supervision? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  should  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  private  cars.— A.  There 
is  so  very  much  to  be  said  on  that  subject  that  I  don't  like  very  well  to  enter  ui)on 
it,  not  having  had  an  opi)ortunity  to  reduce  my  opinions  on  the  subject  to  oMer 
so  that  I  can  state  them  clearly.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  and  I  suppose  I 
should  say  something  as  to  how  private  cars  originated,  why  they  were  necessary 
at  one  time ,  and  why  the v  are  continued.  There  nas  been  a  great  advance  made  in 
rolling  stock.  When  I  first  commenced  railroading,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
there  was  a  very  severe  penalty  ux)on  the  station  agent  if  he  allowed  a  car  to  be 
loaded  over  9  tons.  Now  we  frequently  load  80  tons,  and  some  of  the  older  roads 
load  50.  The  cars  we  have  on  hand  now  are  good,  serviceable  cars  of  all  suitable 
dimensions;  that  has  grown  up  recently  in  the  extension  and  eiilargement  of  cars. 
Take,  for  instance,  in  the  first  place,  a  manufacturer  who  wants  a  large  car  and 
who  can  not  get  a  car  from  the  railroad  that  is  suitable  for  his  business.  Some  of 
the  more  wealthy  ones  put  in  a  few  private  cars  to  accommodate  their  own  busi- 
ness. Up  to  the  present  time  I  don't  know  of  a  railroad  that  has  cars  enough  of 
its  own  to  meet  tne  emergency  in  the  average  busy  season,  and  they  are  glad  to 
take  a  car  of  a  man  who  has  it  to  accommodate  his  business.  Take  the  furniture 
cars,  cars  of  special  dimensions.  Then  the  next  move  of  any  imx>ortance  was  the 
move  in  the  extension  of  the  packing  business,  and  especiallv  that  of  dressed 
meats.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  safe  for  railroad  com- 
panies even  at  this  day  to  own  or  control  the  kind  of  cars  wMch  are  used  for  the 
shipment  of  fresh  meats.  I  have  ascertained  during  the  last  4  or  5  years  that  a 
car  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  in  a  perfect  condition  for  the  shipment  of  fresh 
meat  or  dressed  beef,  and  24  hours'  run  might  ruin  the  proi>erty.  It  may  be  a 
moldy  car;  it  may  be  musty;  perhaps  it  has  not  been  properly  scalded  to  clean 
away  the  dirt,  and  such  a  car  is  absolutely  unsafe.  If  the  railroad  companies 
should  own  or  control  these  cars  I  think  it  would  be  very  expensive,  and  if  they 
were  required  to  do  it  now  by  law  there  would  not  be  cars  enough  to  handle  the 
business,  because  they  would  nave  to  be  handled  with  regpilarity  and  precision,  so 
that  I  am  in  doubt  in  regard  to  cars  used  for  a  particular  purpose,  esx>ecially 
perishable  property,  and  more  particularly  fresh  meats.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  building  of  private  cars  has  grown  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  that  it  is  bound 
to  be  burdensome.  There  is  neither  any  doubt  that  a  large  manufacturer  having 
cars  of  his  own,  if  he  has  not  too  many,  can  keep  them  running  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  make  a  profit  merely  from  the  ownership  of  the  car.  In  other 
words,  the  mileafi^e  of  a  car  that  is  kept  going  all  the  time  is  a  profitable  afFair. 
Of  course,  that  is  because  of  the  price  paid.  There  has  been  some  reduction  in  car 
mileage,  but  it  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rebate,  then? — A.  I  don't  think  the  particular  idea 
of  a  rebate  would  apply  to  that;  he  has  his  money  invested  in  cars  and  he  is  enti- 
tled to  something  for  the  use  of  them. 

Q.  Is  he  entitled  to  any  advantage  as  against  any  other  shipper  on  account  of 
the  allowance  made  by  reason  of  the  private  cars;  by  reason  of  the  private  cars 
can  he  ship  any  cheai)er  over  a  line  of  road  than  any  other  manuiacturer  can 
ship  over  the  same  line? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  if  a  farmer  has  a  good  wagon 
and  a  good  team,  and  another  farmer  has  not,  I  don't  know  that  the  one  who  has 
a  good  wagon  and  team  is  doing  any  harm  to  the  one  who  has  not.  If  a  manu- 
facturer spends  his  money  for  the  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  the  business,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  equipment  he  furnishes;  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  equipment  that  is  used  in  the  business;  I  tiiink  that  is  a 
business  prox>osition.  If  one  gentleman  in  the  grain  business  in  Nebraska  has  a 
first-class  elevator  holding  50,000  or  150,000  bushels,  with  modem  equipment  for 
moving  the  grain  cheaply,  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  man  who 
has  a  warehouse  that  will  hold  two  or  three  cars. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  public  policy  that  one  shipper  is  permitted  to  have 
an  advantage,  because  he  is  allowed  to  use  these  private  cars,  as  against  another 
shipper  that  has  not  that  same  right  and  who  must  use  the  company's  cars? — ^A. 
I  don't  feel  quite  competent  to  go  into  that,  as  that  is  a  very  serious  ^[uestion.  I 
think,  however,  if  the  railroad  company  is  not  able  to  supply  itself  with  cars  that 
it  needs  and  someone  else  does,  then  the  man  that  does  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price 
for  the  use  of  his  property. 
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CJ.  (By  BepresentatiTe  Lobimxb.  )  Do  von  think  you  pay  more  in  mileage  for 
private  cars  than  it  wonld  cost  the  rauroad  company  if  they  used  their  own 
cars? — ^A.  There  are  different  classes  of  private  cars  that  are  used  by  the  rail- 
roads; the  re^girator  cars  and  what  we  call  the  ordinary  cars,  the  common  cars 
that  require  no  special  treatment.    For  the  latter  we  pay  the  owners  the  same 

grice  that  we  pay  connecting  railroads;  I  think  it  is  6  mills  a  mile;  it  was  a  cent, 
ut  a  few  years  ago  it  was  reduced  to  6  mills.  Cars  that  cost  a  few  years 
ago,  before  the  last  rise  in  i>rice,  say  $400  or  $425,  would  be  6  mills  for  every  mile 
run.  Cars  of  that  description  make  an  average  of  about  50  or  60  miles  a  day 
in  actual  use.  Now,  the  refrigirator  car  costs  probably  twice  as  much;  while 
we  pay  $400  for  the  standard  box-car,  or  $425,  a  well-equipped  refrigirator  car 
costs  from  $^  to  $1,000,  and  it  has  been  receiving  usually  1  cent  a  mile.  I  think 
that  is  the  prevailing  price.  It  is  a  Question  of  whether  we  are  to  pay  more  or 
are  paying  more  on  conunon  cars  than  we  ought,  and  more  than  we  collect  on 
our  own  cars  when  they  are  used  by  other  people.  It  is  all  we  collect  when 
other  people  use  our  cars;  in  the  sense  that  is  reciprocal,  I  presume  the  price  ia 
tolerably  fair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy)  .  Would  not  many  of  the  railroad  men  of  the  country  be 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  private-car  system  if  they  could? — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  our  com- 
pany would  be  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  them.  About  3  years  ago  we  commenced 
to  build  cars.  We  built  10  a  day  for  nearly  a  year,  or  the  full  capacity  of  our 
shop.  We  are  now  building  theirs.  If  we  had  all  the  cars  we  could  use  we  would 
not  pay  anyone  else  for  the  use  of  them,  but  we  have  not  got  them.  I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  tne  propriety  of  owning  refrigerator  cars  for  perishable  projwrty.  I  don't 
know  what  is  best.  I  should  regret  to  make  the  experiment  of  owning  these  cars 
and  being  resi)onsible  for  their  condition.  But  when  it  comes  to  ordinary  cars  it 
would  be  best  for  us  to  have  all  the  cars  we  want  of  our  own. 

Q.  The  roads  that  don't  appreciate  or  meet  the  re<j[uirements  of  commerce  are 
largely  re8i)onsible  for  the  private  ownership  of  private  cars? — ^A.  Very  likely; 
none  of  the  roads  were  ever  yet  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for  equipment  any- 
way. The  demand  is  always  a  little  ahead.  That  is  what  causes  the  use  of  the 
private  cars  during  the  busy  seasons.  They  have  been  very  useful  in  this  way, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  nandle  business  we  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 

1  think  the  company  should  own  the  ordinary  cars  for  the  use  of  its  own  road, 
but  I  am  in  douot  as  to  the  use  of  the  refrigerator  cars.  Take  Kansas  City,  for 
instance,  a  packing  point  where  a  large  number  of  private  cars  are  used.  The 
biggest  owner  is  the  packer,  who  owns  enough  of  them  to  take  care  of  his  busi- 
ness, but  there  is  no  railroad  company  that  owns  enough  cars  esx)ecially  con- 
structed to  take  its  share  of  the  business  of  the  packers.  The  number  of  cars 
actually  used  in  that  particular  business  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  every 
company  solicited  that  business  and  had  a  sufftcient  number  of  those  particular 
cars  to  take  care  of  its  share  of  that  business.  That  fact  has  created  quite  a 
problem  in  the  matter.    It  is  a  practical  question. 

Q.  Is  the  meat  in  the  private  cars  at  the  owner's  risk? — ^A.  The  meat  in  the 
private  cars  is  at  owner's  risk  excepting  where  there  is  a  wreck  or  an  unnecessary 
delay  caused  by  some  act  for  which  the  carrier  is  responsible.  If  the  train  is  not 
wrecked  and  the  car  is  moved  with  usual  and  average  precision  and  the  meat  is 
destroyed,  the  individual  loses;  there  has  never  been  a  claim  under  such  circum- 
stances that  I  know  of.  I  have  known  of  many  cases  where  a  train  loaded  with 
freE^  meat  might  pass  over  our  road  with  usual  precision  and  reach  its  destina- 
tion in  due  time,  and  when  it  reached  its  destination  the  meat  would  be  unfit  for 
use;  but  that  is  no  concern  of  the  carrier.  Had  we  owned  these  cars  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  investigation  as  to  whether  the  cars  were  properly  scalded 
and  were  put  in  proper  order,  or  to  show  that  something  had  not  been  aone  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  whereby  the  damage  was  caused;  and  there  would  have 
been  no  escape  from  payment  of  damages  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  our 
fault  or  negligence.  I  think  in  the  17  years  I  have  been  in  Chicago  in  this  railway 
business  we  have  never  been  asked  to  pjay  a  claim  for  damages  to  property  when 
the  car  went  through  on  the  ordinary  time. 

I  want  to  touch  more  upon  that  question  of  flour  and  wheat  for  export,  if  you 
please,  that  the  commission  may  know,  if  it  desires  to  know,  to  what  extent  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  complied  with.  As  soon 
as  we  received  that  order  we  undertook  to  follow  it. 

Q.  State  what  the  order  was.— A.  The  differentials  ought  not  to  be  greater  than 

2  cents  "per  hundred.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  rate  now;  that 
is  the  one  thing  that  affects  us.  We  undertook  to  find  out  what,  if  anything, 
wouldprevent  us  from  complying  with  the  order;  we  understood  that  the  rate 
from  Chicago  on  the  Eastern  hnes  was  in  violation  of  the  commission's  order. 
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Q.  From  Chicago  eastward?— A.  Yes;  but  I  understand  that  the  rates  from 
Mississippi  River  x>oints  are  not  in  line  with  ours,  for  reasons  which  may  easily 
be  explamed  to  this  commission.  We  felt  compelled  to  make  some  rate  from  Savan- 
nah, where  we  cross  the  Mississippi  River;  but  we  can  only  make  such  rates  as  the 
Eastern  trunk  lines  are  willing^  to  participate  in.  I  believe  that  the  rate  on  export 
grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports  is  more 
than  2  cents  less  than  domestic  rates.  We  can  not  reduce  the  rate  on  dom^itic 
business  from  Savannah,  where  our  road  crosses  the  river,  without  the  con- 
sent and  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  roads.  We  can  not  advance  the  rate  on 
export  wheat  from  that  XK)int  unless  the  other  roads  advance  it  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  crossings,  or  we  lose  the  business.  My  recollection  is  that  the  differ- 
ence between  export  wheat  and  flour  from  Mississippi  River  crossings  is  about  4 
cents.  I  think  that  is  the  difference.  We  are  prepared  to  complv  with  the  law 
whenever  it  is  in  our  jwwer  to  do  so.  I  rejwrted  that  fact  to  the  commission. 
We  are  prex)ared  also  to  publish  the  rates  which  will  apply  on  export  business 
and  to  adhere  to  them;  to  adhere  to  the  published  rate.  From  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Mississippi  River  we  are  accepting  the  same  rates  on  export  trt^c  as  on 
domestic  traffic  of  the  same  class. 

Q.  Is  that  not  a  farce?  In  view  of  Mr.  Stickney's  testimony  this  afternoon,  it 
is  a  farce  for  the  railroads  to  send  their  tariff  sheets  for  ^ng  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Washington? — A.  I  can  only  answer  that  question 
with  reference  to  what  I  have  testined  to.    I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is? — ^A.  No.  If  it  has  any  effect  whatever  it  has  a  good 
effect.  The  Western  roads,  as  a  rule,  have  an  agency  at  Washington  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  examining  the  tariffs  of  other  roads,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  and  as 
any  citizen  has  a  right  to  do,  as  it  is  a  public  office.  And  that  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect.  There  have  been  a  good  man^  complaints — ^I  don't  know  how 
well  founded — of  what  is  known  as  midnight  tanffs.  It  was  said  2  or  3  years  ago 
that  someone  here  issuing  a  tariff  sent  a  copy  to  the  Interstate  Commission  and 
kept  a  copy  that  was  not  posted  up,  and  no  one  kuew  what  the  rate  was,  except 
the  commissioners,  on  the  tariffs  or  that  company  that  issued  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  don't  know  of  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  know  it  was  very  often  complained 
of.  It  was  often  stated  that  that  practice  was  prevailing,  and  after  some  confer- 
ences with  the  commission  we  hired  a  man  and  put  him  there  as  agent,  and  he 
sees  every  tariff  that  comes  in  and  reports  on  it,  and  we  find  out  if  there  is  any 
fraud  in  it.  I  think  it  is  beneficial.  I  understand  that  the  position  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  courts  is  that  in  any  trial  that  comes  up,  or  investi^tion  in 
regard  to  interstate  traffic,  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  tariff  as  evidence  is  barred 
unless  it  appears  that  it  has  been  duly  filed  with  the  commission  in  accordance 
with  law.  1  was  in  the  United  States  court  two  weeks  ago  to-day,  as  a  witness, 
where  this  issue  was  raised  by  the  judge:  That  the  tariff  filed  with  the  commission 
according  to  law  stands  for  itself  as  a  fact ,  and  this  will  operate.  If  Mr.  Stickney's 
evidence  be  true,  there  is  fraud  in  all  of  that.  I  hoi>e  your  honors  will  not  ask 
me  to  substantiate  his  testimony. 

I  want  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  classification,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  that  should  have  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  this  commission,  and  on 
the  part  of  Congress  when  the  time  comes. 

I  was  for  8  years  one  of  a  committee  of  15  that  had  in  preparation  a  uniform 
classification.  We  were  instigated  to  that  work  by  Judge  Cooley,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  also  by  resolutions  passed 
by  the  various  national  conventions  of  State  and  Federal  commissioners.  There 
are  8  principal  classifications  in  the  United  States.  One  is  known  as  the  Official ; 
that  applies  on  the  Eastern  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  River ;  the  second  is  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  called 
the  Southern ;  the  third  is  the  one  that  interests  us  in  this  district,  and  is  known 
as  the  Western.  It  applies  generally  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  west  and  north; 
I  believe  it  goes  clear  to  the  Pacific  coast,  except  that  there  are  exceptions  in  what 
is  known  as  the  commodity  rate. 

Q.  Exceptions  also  made  by  State  laws  and  State  commissions? — ^A.  In  our  dis- 
trict very  little.  Of  course,  the  State  commissioners  always  reserve  their  right  to 
make  their  own  classification,  but  as  a  rule  they  substantially  conform  to  the 
Western  classification.  Now,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  We  find 
the  Official  classification  with  so  man^^  classes,  8  I  think,  was  probably  adjusted 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  territory  in  which  it  was  applied ;  it  fitted  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  business  had  grown  up  to  the  classification  in  some  respect's,  and  the 
classification  to  the  business  in  others.  So  in  the  South  and  so  in  the  West.  But 
they  were  greatly  at  variance.  We  found  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  have 
on  freight  &om  iNew  York  State  or  Pennsylvania  the  same  classification  on  ship- 
ments to  Mississippi  River  x>oints,  applying  to  traffic  going  beyond,  as  was  made 
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Q.  If  they  are  inveBted  with  the  right  to  readjust  rates  under  complaint,  snb- 
ject  to  appeal,  would  you  have  their  decision  go  into  effect  immeoiately? — ^A. 
That  treads  somewhat  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case;  I  do  not  feel  comx>etent  to 
say  farther  than  this,  that  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  regulated  bylaw  they  ^ould 
have  all  the  protection  that  other  people  have  from  legal  regulation;  they  should 
have  all  the  rights  that  any  other  citizen  has,  no  more.  I  think  the  method  of 
investigating  and  getting  at  the  facts  should  be  changed,  and  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  commission  has  made  the  point  to  good  effect,  that  the  case  should  go  to 
the  court  on  appeal  with  the  same  testimony,  unless  some  new  issue  has  been 
raised,  as  in  oroinary  practice. 

I  think  the  commission  ought  to  be  strengthened.  I  say  this  on  the  assumption 
that  the  law  regulating  railroads  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  intended  to  resulate 
railroads  to  a  reasonable  degree.  If  this  is  so,  it  ought  to  be  modified  and 
changed,  so  that  the  commission  can  regulate  them,  and  so  we  can  get  some  relief 
from  this  local  discrimination. 

I  can  not  but  repeat  that  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  prohibition  and  the  pen- 
alty, have  been  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose;  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  true  idea  of  removing  an  evil  is  to  remove  the  cause,  and  I  do  see 
how  you  can  very  effectually  remove  the  cause  by  laying  such  a  severe  penalty 
on  the  corporation  that  the  corporations  themselves  will  be  the  policemen  or 
ffuardians  of  this  proposition.  I  never  heard  a  shipper  discuss  that  question  so 
far  as  I  know.    I  believe  that  thinking  business  men  will  approve  what  I  say. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  SI,  1899. 

TESTIM0N7  OF  MR.  C.  C.  EMERSON, 

Produce  dealer.  Si.  Paul^  Minn. 

^  The  snbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Benresenta- 
tive  Lorimer  presiding,  at  11:15  a.  m.,  November  21,  1899,  Mr.  C.  C.Emerson 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  trans- 
portation as  follows: 

Q.  (By  ftepresentative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  name,  address, 
business,  and  place  of  business? — A.  C.  C.  Emerson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  produce 
business;  26  East  Third  street. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  to  the  Commission  any  complaints  that 
you  have? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  enter  into  the  matter  of  rates,  or  very 
little,  if  at  all.  Our  sreat  difficulty  in  shipping  vegetables  in  bulk,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  is  tnat  we  meet  with  great  shrinkages  at  destination,  and  we 
feel,  sometimes  unjustly  perhaps,  the  blame  is  on  the  part  of  the  party  unloading 
the  car;  and  if  we  could  have  railroad  supervision  of  the  discharge  of  cars,  a 
great  de£d  of  that  would  be  saved.  Another  point,  the  Western  Railway  Asso- 
ciation are  very  stringent  in  collecting  their  freights  on  loading  weights  rather 
than  discharge  weights,  and  we  have  quite  a  large  number  of  smppers  over  that 
X>art  of  the  country;  there  is  quite  a  heavy  traffic  in  that  line.  We  should  have 
some  redress  in  some  way;  they  should  not  accept  the  word  of  the  loader  as 
absolute  fact  and  not  give  any  credence  to  the  word  of  the  party  unloading. 

Q.  The  receiver? — ^A.  The  receiver.  I  think  the  ground  for  it  is  that  the 
receiver  or  middleman  is  not  there.  The  shipper  loads  the  cars  himself,  or  by 
some  representative,  at  point  of  origin,  and  he  will  say,  for  instance,  that  he  has 
loaded  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  36,000  pounds,  into  the  car.  The  party  that  receives 
it  will  report  back  32,000  or  34,000  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be— sometimes  a  less 
shrinkage  than  that,  and  not  impossibly  a  larger  one;  he  produces  positive  proof, 
in  his  own  opinion,  that  that  is  what  the  car  contained.  The  railroad  people, 
through  their  weighing  association,  insist  on  the  payment  of  freight  on  36,000 
pounds  under  such  conditions,  they  having  turned  the  car  over  to  the  man  who 
received  it,  in  bulk,  and  giving  no  supervision  whatever,  no  counting  of  the 
number  of  loads  discharged  from  the  car,  or  the  weight  of  them,  and  leaving  us 
with  tiie  loss  of  the  goods  if  there  were  any,  and  compelling  us  to  pay  the  freight 
on  the  weight  as  reported  at  the  loading  stiation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNQER.)  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  an  actual 
shrinkage  in  potatoes?— A.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  slight  shrinkage;  we  figure  quite 
carefully  that  2  per  cent  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  natural  shrinkage.  Of  course, 
there  is  more  or  less  moisture  absorbed,  and  more  or  less  sand  or  soil  that  may 
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have  adhered,  and  may  be  rattled  off,  but  in  unloading  cars  the  past  season,  loaded 
by  some  of  my  men,  I  have  had  them  turn  out  within  100  or  200  pounds  in  the  car- 
load, discharge  weight.  It  is  generally  conceded  among  shippers  that  2  per  cent, 
if  proper  care  is  given  at  both  ends,  will  cover  the  shrinkage. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this  shrinkage  of  4,000  pounds,  from  86,000  to  32,000 
pounds? — ^A.  There  are  sometimes  men  who  are  a  little  neglectful  in  their  methods, 
and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  there  have  been  cases  where  a  load  has  been  acci- 
dentally omitted  from  the  report. 

Q.  A  wagon  load? — A.  A  wagon  load  has  been  omitted  from  the  report  because 
of  no  supervision  of  the  party  unloading. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  matter  for  the  i-ailroads  to  control?  Is  not 
that  a  matter  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer? — A.  It  is  impossible  for  the  seller 
to  be  present.  Take  a  man  handling  10  or  20  cars  a  day,  as  more  or  less  of  us  do 
in  busy  times  of  the  year.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  man  at  the  destination  un- 
loading these  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  would  it  do  for  the  railway  company  to  weigh 
the  car  at  the  terminal  point?  It  has  track  scales? — A.  Tnen  they  are  track 
weights;  there  are  great  discrepancies  in  them. 

Q.  Doyoufindrailway  weights  satisfactory;  are  they  accurate? — ^A.  Not  accu- 
rate. I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that  that  occured  2  or  3  days  ago.  I  had 
a  car  loaded  on  the  Milwaukee  road;  my  own  men  loaded  them,  weighed  them  on 
team  scales.  They  were  hauled  into  St.  Paul  and  weighed  on  Milwaukee  track 
scales  under  Western  railway  supervision,  and  they  made  them  weigh  3,710 
pounds  more  than  the  team-scale  weight.  We  ordered  the  car  over  to  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  and  requested  them  to  weigh  them  under  the  same  conditions  on  their 
track  scales.  Western  railway  supervision,  and  they  weighed  210  pounds  more 
than  my  team  scale,  making  a  discrepancy  of  about  8,500  pounds  between  their 
two  weights  the  same  day. 

Q.  You  find  a  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  the  marked  weight  of  the 
car? — A.  When  weighed  light. 

This  was  the  loaded  car? — ^A.  This  was  the  loaded  car. 
Now  then,  they  took  the  marked  weight  of  the  car? — ^A.  Yes. 
Not  the  actual  weight? — ^A.  In  both  instances,  1  understand.    There  would 
not  be  any  other  way  but  to  take  the  marked  weight  of  the  car  for  tare, 

O.  Is  not  that  marked  weight  the  weight  after  the  car  came  out  of  the  shop, 
ana  when  it  Has  been  out  a  year,  has  not  the  actual  weight  changed? — A.  It  is 
very  apt  to  be  so.  Very  often  we  ask  to  have  the  car  weighed  empty,  to  find  a 
remedy.  We  think  that  if  the  railroad  people  say ,  *  *  we  have  hauled  600  oushels  for 
you  in  the  car,"  and  compel  us  to  pay  freight  on  600  bushels,  on  the  assertion  of 
the  man  that  loaded  it  that  he  put  that  much  in,  they  should  deliver  us  600 
bushels. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  with  discriminations  and  rebates  in  St.  Paul,  rail- 
roads giving  advantages  to  one  shipper  more  than  to  another? — ^A.  Not  very  much 
complaint  of  that.  I  think. 

Q.  Less  than  there  used  to  be? — ^A.  I  think  we  hear  less  of  it  than  we  used  to; 
especially  last  year  I  know  it  has  been  very  strict.  . 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  grain  trade  there? — A.  No,  I  am  not;  it  is  out 
of  my  line. 

Q.  You  have  elevators  in  St.  Paul? — A.  Yes,  one  or  two,  not  many;  the  grain 
trade  of  St.  Paul  is  very  light,  except  on  the  track. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Where  do  these  shipments  of  potatoes  and  produce,  that 
you  handle,  generally  originate? — A.  We  handle  them  from  points  on  the  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth,  or  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  more  or  less  from  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Wisconsin  Central. 

Q.  The  destination  is  St.  Paul? — A.  The  destination  is  likely  to  be  any  town; 
our  shipments  are  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  to  Chicago? — A.  Very  little;  some,  of  course,  as  crop  conditions 
require  the  product  of  one  locality  in  another.  At  the  present  time  our  shipments 
are  running  southeast  and  east,  to  Virginia,  Washington,  Louisana,  Kentucky, 
Indiana.  A  great  man>  times  they  go  southwest:  but  this  year  the  crop  conditions 
are  such  that  we  can  not  get  into  that  territory  We  find  our  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  medium  sized  markets;  the  difficulty  in  the  small  markets  is  very  slight,  and 
in  large  markets,  like  Chicago,  the  railroad  people  do  superintend  the  discharge  of 
cars,  and  while  we  do  get  some  shrinkage,  they  account  for  it  by  tare  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  accept  payment  of  freight  on  the  basis  of  their  discharge 
weights.  It  is  all  nan  over  ftieir  team  scales  in  markets  like  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  markets.  We  have  the  g[reatest  difficulty 
in  markets  such  as  Peoria,  Evansville,  and  other  places  of  that  aize.  The  shippers 
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feel  if  the  railroads  were  interested  with  ti8  to  have  the  discharge  of  these  cars 
saperintended,  so  that  no  dravman  conld  get  a  load  oat  of  the  car  without  giving 
a  recei]^t  for  it,  then  we  should  have  a  check  not  only  on  the  companies,  but  on 
the  freight,  and  might  know  very  nearly  accurately  what  we  were  doing.  In 
other  words,  we  should  have  some  reason  why  there  was  a  shortage  from  the 
point  of  8hii)ment  to  destination.    It  is  very  burdensome  sometimes. 

Q.  The  railroads  have  a  system  of  sui>ervising  the  discharge  of  freight  in  the 
large  markets,  and  you  would  like  that  extended? — A.  We  would  like  to  have^it 
extended  to  every  station. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  that  can  be  done  by  legislation,  or  must  it  come  out  of  the 

evolution  or  progress A.  (Interrupting.)  I  do  not  see  why  legislation  would 

not  be  the  remedy  that  we  would  have  to  look  for. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  under  the  present  rates  could  afford  to  have 
these  men  employed  to  supervise  the  discharge  of  freight? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  many  more  men.  Even  if  we  had  to  pay 
something,  we  would  rather  pay  for  that  •supervision  than  not  have  it.  We 
should  be  mone^  ahead  by  havmg  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  that  sui>ervi6ion, 
although  we  believe  rates  are  prontable. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  specific  case  in  your  experience  where  shipping  over 
the  same  road  you  have  been  favored  with  this  supervision  in  a  large  market, 
and  could  not  get  it  in  a  small  market? — A.  Yes,  I  could  give  you  instances  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  If  you  can,  I  think  you  might  as  well  do  so. — ^A.  Take  the  Burlington  road; 
they  give  that  sui>ervision  in  St.  Louis;  they  claim  everything  is  weighed  from 
track  scales.  I  could  give  you  a  particular  illustration  of  one  car;  I  can  not 
give  you  the  exact  number  of  bushels,  but  this  particular  car  I  shipped  from 
Jmnceton,  Minn.,  to  St.  Louis.  The  party  loading  it  gave  very  good  proof  of 
putting  in,  say,  480  bushels.  I  have  the  written  stat^ent  of  the  agent  at  St. 
Louis  that  only  420  odd  bushels  was  discharged  from  the  car.  Of  course  I  had 
to  settle  on  that  basis  with  both  parties,  the  loader  and  the  shipper,  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  because  I  had  that  evidence. 

Q.  That  was  a  case  where  supervision  was  not  x>articularly  satisfactory? — ^A 
It  was  not  as  satisfactory  to  the  loader,  but  it  left  me  right.  Now,  whetiier  the 
agent  was  careless  in  his  supervision  or  not  I  would  not  undertake  to  say;  but 
it  relieved  me  of  carrying  the  Durden— the  road  accepted  freight  on  the  discharge 
weight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  the  loader,  or  the  x>erson  of  whom  you  purchased,  for 
480  or  420  bushels? — ^A.  Four  hundred  and  twenty.  He  had  not  evidence  nearly 
asjgood  as  I  had  of  the  discharge. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  getting  at,  the  illustration  I  asked  if  you  could  eive  me, 
was  whether  the  Burlington  road  gave  this  supervision  in  St.  Louis  and  did  not 
at  a  smaller  station? — ^A.  lam  sure  they  do  not  at  Peoria;  for  instance,  they  allow 
the  cars  to  be  turned  over  to  the  receiver  there  with  no  supervision  whatever  of 
the  discharge  ot  the  car;  the  car  is  simply  delivered  to  the  Duyer  in  bulk. 

Q.  In  other  words,  your  contention  is  that  in  the  case  cited  you  were  able  to 
settle  with  the  railroad  bv  paying  freight  on  420  bushels,  whereas,  if  you  had 
shipped  that  same  car  load  to  Feoria,  you  would  have  had  to  pay  freight  on  4B0 
busnels? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  Have  vou  any  other  complaints  to  make  except  as  to 
potato  shipments  from  St.  Paul? — A.  The  minimum  weight  on  perishable  goods 
IB  quite  an  injury  to  the  traffic,  especially  in  fruits — California  miits;  they  have 
raisied  the  minimum  on  that.  We  find  that  not  only  in  the  winter  time,  whan  it 
is  not  necessary  to  ice  the  refrigerator  cars,  but  also  in  the  summer  time  when  it 
is,  a  car  of  that  character  heavily  loaded  to  the  roof  comes  in  in  very  poor  condi- 
tion There  is  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  if  there  is  no 
escape  it  settles  back  and  must  of  necessity  decay  the  fruit.  The  heavy  loadine 
causes  the  shipper  to  commence  icing  at  least  80  days  earlier  than  under  the  old 
way  of  a  lighter  minimum.  It  used  to  be  20,000  and  now  it  has  advanced,  I  think, 
to  26,000.  In  the  case  of  cars  from  the  South  in  the  summer  time,  melons,  toma- 
toes, and  all  things  of  that  kind,  if  a  car  is  loaded  heavily  to  the  roof,  we  get  very 
poor  results;  the  fruit  is  in  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  not  only  a  loss  on  the 
car,  but  it  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  market.  A  carload  of  oranges  came 
into  St.  Paul  Saturday  morning,  loaded  so  you  could  not  put  another  box  of 
oranges  in  the  car.  The  temx)erature  of  the  car  was  lO"*  this  season  of  the  year. 
Fortunately,  the  fruit  was  not  overripe  and  it  did  not  injure  it;  but  had  it  been 
ripe  fruit,  there  would  have  been  a  snrinkage  of  from  10  per  cent  to  26  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  they  special  cars?— A.  Yes;  made  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  VentUated?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  this  pjarticular  shipment;  I  did 
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not  see  it  myself.  I  prerame  it  was  a  ventilated  car,  a  regular  refrigerator  car, 
I  understand,  with  the  ventilators  open. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  GoNaER.)  Are  these  cars  nsnally  owned  by  the  roads  or  by  the 
shippers? — ^A.  I  think  a  large  share  of  them  are  owned  by  these  great  companies 
like  Axmonr  cars  and  Fmit  Growers'  Ebcpress. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  not  the  railroad  company  give  yon  the  same 
rate  on  the  26.000  as  on  the  20,000?— A.  We  must  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  20,000, 
or  pay  for  26,000. 

Q.  Yon  get  26  at  the  same  rate  as  yon  wonld  20?'-A.  The  rate  on  20,000  is  higher 
per  100  pounds  than  on  26,000.  They  can  load  into  the  car  any  number  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  above  the  minimum,  and  pay  same  rate  per  car.  In  this  car  there 
were  870  oozes;  not  over  26,000  pounds;  that  was  just  loaded  to  the  minimum. 
We  find  in  potatoes  the  same  difficulty-— putting  30,000  the  minimum.  A  car 
with  400  bushels,  8  feet  deep,  will  carry  with  much  less  liability  of  decaying  heat 
than  one  loaded  with  500  bushels,  which  would  necessitate  loading  it  between  4 
and  5  feet  deep.  While  they  are  new  and  in  an  immature  condition  they  are  very 
susceptible  to  heat,  and  decay  is  very  often  caused  by  the  necessity  of  loading 
heavy.  If,  unfortunately,  we  get  a  small  car  that  we  must  load  nearly  to  its 
capacity,  that  loads  it  very  deep. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  made  these  complaints  before  the  rail- 
way associations  that  have  classification  in  charge? — ^A.  No;  we  have  only  made 
these  to  the  different  general  agents  of  the  roads  over  which  we  do  business. 

Q.  These  matters  of  minimum  and  maximum  carloads  are  determined  by  the 
classification  committee,  are  the^  not? — A.  I  think  so;  I  understand  so. 

Q.  Well,  would  not  the  classification  committee  listen  to  an  appeal  of  this 
kind? — A.  They  have  not,  so  far. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNasR.)  Have  they  been  asked  by  you? — ^A.  We  have  an  associa^ 
tion  01  x>otato  shippers;  it  is  not  very  old,  but  they  went  before  them  once  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  different  parties,  different  shippers,  have  been  before 
them.  I  myself  have  never  been  to  their  classification  committee;  I  have  only 
appealed  to  the  roads  with  which  I  have  been  doing  business. 

(^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  have  a  feeling  that  the  large  association  of 
shippers,  including  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  would  not  be  able  to  secure  from 
the  railroads  a  modification  of  such  a  rule  as  this? — ^A.  Yes;  because  our  business 
extends  over  such  a  wide  country  and  beyond  these  particular  roads.  For  instance, 
take  the  Southern  roads.  A  great  many  potatoes  are  shipped  from  our  country 
to  the  South — ^Louisianaand  Texas — and  they  turn  our  appeal  down  by  saying  they 
can  not  control  the  classification  or  minimum  of  the  connecting  lines.  They  have 
got  to  load  in  such  a  way  that  the  connecting  lines  will  receive  the  cars  in  the 
same  condition;  and  we  must  protect  ourselves  by  knowing  their  requirements 
and  loading  accordingly. 

Q.  Would  a  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  United  States,  promulgated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  necessary,  answer  your  needs? — ^A..  I 
i^ould  think  so. 

Q.  Should  you  be  in  favor  of  a  national  uniform  classification? — A.  Yes;  I 
should. 

Q.  Subject  to  the  amendment  and  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— ^A,  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Do  you  think  a  uniform  classification  for  the  entire  country 
feasible? — ^A.  On  our  commodities,  I  do  not  see  why  not.  We  find  now,  under 
certain  conditions  sometimes,  when  there  are  no  8X)ecial  rates  in  effect,  that 
potatoes  for  New  York  and  New  England  points  take  a  higher  classification  east 
of  Chicago  than  west,  and  consequently  there  is  an  advance  in  rates. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occm*  to  you  that  possibly,  because  of  the  volume  of  shipments 
of  a  certain  product  in  certain  x)ortion8  of  the  country,  the  railroads  were  justified 
in  making  a  different  classification  for  it?— A.  Could  they  not  reach  that  in  their 
rate,  maMng  special  rates  covering  these  differences,  rather  than  in  the  classifi- 
cation?   Have  they  not  done  so? 

O.  No ;  I  think  it  is  done  generally  in  classification. — ^A.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  they  have  been  made  special  rates  iipon  occasion.  For  instance,  at 
the  present  time  the  Western  roads  from  St.  Paul  to  Montana  points  have  reduced 
their  rates.  Possibly  they  would  call  it  through  their  classification,  but  they  do  not 
so  notify  us.  Potatoes  have  been  75  cents  a  hundred  from  St.  Paul  to  Helena.  The 
15th  of  November  they  notified  us  of  a  reduction  in  rate  to  60  cents  a  hundred, 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  that,  do  you? — A.  No;  but  the  classification,  where  it 
is  on  one  line  of  road — perhaps  they  just  put  it  down.  I  did  not  look  that  matter  up ; 
but  I  think 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris,  intermpting.)  Yon  say  a  special  rate? — ^A.  A  special 
rate. 

Q.  It  does  not  come  under  the  classification,  does  it? — ^A.  Not  as  I  under- 
stand it? 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  We  were  speaking  about  a  nniform  classification  for  the 
entire  country.  On  account  of  the  facilities  for  shipping  potatoes  in  the  North 
the  roads  would  give  them  a  lower  classification  than  in  tne  South  or  West;  pos- 
sibly a^ain,  in  the  South,  the  volume  of  cotton  to  be  shipx>ed,  and  consequently 
the  facilities  for  handling  it  that  the  railroads  x>osses8,  might  be  such  tiiat  it  could 
be  given  a  lower  classification  than  it  could  in  the  North  or  West.  I  was  asking 
you  whether  you  had  gone  into  the  transportation  question  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  express  an  opinion  that  uniform  claseification  for  the 
country  is  feasible? — ^A.  I  have  not  investigated  that,  1  confess,  as  thoroughly  as 
I  might,  x>erhap8.  I  have  ^ven  more  thought  to  the  matter  of  rates,  for  we  a&ve 
had  to  deal  witn  these  special  rates  more  than  with  classification.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  classification  is  brought  up;  they  give  us  joint  rates  from  our  points  to 
different  points  in  the  country,  and  that  has  been  done  as  crop  conditions  have 
required. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  carload  lots  enter  into  classification? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  rate  made  on  carload  lots? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  one  point 
that  I  intended  to  speak  of  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  cars.  For  instance,  if  we 
load  apples  in  barrels,  they  give  us  a  count  on  that,  but  they  do  not  on  potatoes. 

Q.  (^y  Mr.  Conqer.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  railroads  had  made  rates  to 
you  as  crop  conditions  required? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  I  wisn  you  would  amplify  a  little  on  that,  and  illustrate  or  explain  what 
you  mean;  have  they  given  you  a  lower  rate  when  crops  are  large  than  they  do 
when  the  crop  is  smau? — A.  Yes;  for  instance,  I  think  in  1897  we  had  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  prices  were  very  low,  and  the  existing  rates  at  that  time 
pronibited  our  crop  from  going  to  sections  of  the  country  that  could  use  it  at  the 
price;  and  rates  were  made  that  would  enable  us  to  put  the  goods  in  those  markets. 
For  instance,  rates  were  made  to  us  at  one  time  to  New  England  points,  Boston 
points,  where,  with  the  existing  tariff  rate,  the  freight  was  more  than  the  value 
of  the  potatoes  in  Boston.  The  reduction  of  the  rate  was  made  to  enable  us  to 
go  in  there  and  unload  the  stock  at  a  fair  price. 

Q.  About  what  was  that  reduction? — ^A.  I  would  not  be  x)ositive,  but  I  think  it 
was  from  60  to  40  per  100  pounds. 

Q.  The  railroads  then,  at  that  time  at  least,  cooperated  with  you  and  the  pro- 
ducer?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  permitted  to  see  the  tariff  sheets  whenever  you 
desire  to  do  so? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  the  rates  you  g  t  always  the  ones  on  the  tariff  sheete? — A.  The  ones  we 
always  get;  ves.  ^metimes  they  are  billed  through  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
one  we  get,  for  instance,  through  billing,  but  we  ultimatelv  get  those  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Do  you  not  sometimes  get  better  than  the  tariff  rates? — 
A.  Oh,  I  do  not  remember  all  the  past. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  rate  cutting  as  prevalent  now  as  it  has  been  in  the  past? — 
A.  No,  I  do  net  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  was  more  prevalent  in  hard  times  than  in  good  times? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Perhaps  more  the  adiusting  to  proper  conditions  than  the 
cutting  of  rates.    I  think  whenever  there  nas  been  any  cut  it  has  been  seneral. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Not  to  favored  shippers?— A.  Not  to  favored  shipx)ers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  shippers  in  your  market  that  have  advantages 
over  others  in  the  same  line  of  business? — ^A.  I  think  not,  no. 

Q.  There  have  been  at  times  in  the  past? — A.  I  should  not  wish  to  swear  to  that. 
I  think  now  they  are  very  strict  and  stringent  in  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  for  all  interested  to  have  a  rate  to  all  alike,  or  do 
you  think  it  is  better  to  be  able  to  get  a  lower  rate  sometimes? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  naore 
satisfactory  to  everyone  to  have  a  uniform  rate,  and  let  everyone  know  just 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  competition  when  you  do  not  know 
what  the  other  fellow  is  getting. 

Q.  When  this  change  m  rates  to  the  East  was  made,  or  when  you  have  been 
able  to  get  a  reduced  rate,  it  being  made  to  all  alike,  do  you  know  whether  that 
has  been  made  by  lowering  the  rate  or  changing  the  classification? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you.    My  impression  has  been  by  making  a  special  rate. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  made  by  some  one  road,  or  by  ail  the  roads?— A.  Sometimes 
by  one  road,  but  the  others  fall  into  line  immediately. 
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Q.  And  soon  meet  it?— A.  Yes.  I  think  that  crop  illufltration  I  was  speskiiif^  of 
was  to  enforce  valnes  from  the  West,  from  Washington,  to  the  East,  at  a  tmie 
when  we  handled  a  fi;reat  many  x>otatoes  from  that  section.  We  shipped  them 
through,  and  we  had  a  rate  from  Washington.  The  original  rate  was  90,  and 
they  reduced  it  to  60  cents,  and  then  let  in  a  large  amount  of  potatoes  that  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  handled. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  consequence  of  these  reductions  in 
rates;  in  other  words,  take  1^,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  from  60  to  40  cents  to 
New  England  points;  when  the  next  season  came  was  the  lower  rate  or  the  higher 
one  put  in  force? — ^A.  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  I  would  not  be  x>ositiye  about 
this;  of  course  I  know  40  cents  was  the  rate  of  the  reduction;  I  would  not  be 
positive;  it  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  crop  condition  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  do  anything  this  year  on  a  40-ceut 
rate;  it  would  not  have  let  us  in  there  at  all;  it  has  had  no  effect  oef ore  this  year. 

Q.  Has  the  tendency  of  the  rates  been  upward  or  downward? — ^A.  They  nave 
been  very  firm  during  the  past  season. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  during  the  past  2  or  8  months? — A.  Yes;  there  have  been 
no  special  rates  made. 

Q.  Covering  a  period  of  years,  how  do  the  rates  of  the  past  year  compare  with 
the  rates  of  5  or  10  years  ago?  In  other  words,  do  you  think  tnat  transportation 
charges  are  as  much  now  as  they  were  10  years  ago? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
they  are;  the  volume  of  business  from  our  part  of  the  country  is  much  larger 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and  rates  have  not  been  as  high  during  the  "past  8  or  4 
years  as  they  were  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  then,  you  haven't  much  complaint  as  to  the  rates;  your 
particular  complaint  to-day  is  that  you  wish  to  have  the  sui>ervision  of  the 
unloading  of  cars? — ^A.  Yes;  we  want  the  same  supervision  of  ffoods  shipped  in 
bulk  in  our  line  that  is  granted  where  goods  are  shipped  in  x>acKages.  Carloads 
of  apples  are  always  checked  out;  we  have  no  difficmty  in  checking  out  a  carload 
of  apples  and  keeping  our  account  with  the  railroad  people  with  a  carload  of 
apples  shipped  in  barrels,  but  with  x>otatoes  we  have  not  had  the  business 
cnecked. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  ship  potatoes  in  barrels? — ^A.  Very  infrequently,  but  quite  often 
in  sacks. 

O.  Do  you  have  supervision  of  them  when  they  are  shipped  in  sacks? — ^A.  We 
find  it  much  easier  toget  sux)ervision  of  them  than  when  they  are  shipped  in  bulk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  make  a  statement  of  so  many  oags,  don't 
you?— A.  Yes;  it  is  very  seldom  you  can  get  a  bill  of  lading  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  sacks.  They  sometimes  have  a  book,  though  they  really  don't  account  for 
anything,  and  they  don't  give  you  an  absolute  bill  of  lading;  and  at  some  of  the 
smaller  stations  they  don't  even  do  that  in  loading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  not  right  there  a  remedy  for  this  whole  fault;  that  is 
to  say,  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  compel  the  road  to  give  an  accurate 
and  definite  bill  of  lading  for  so  many  pounds  or  so  many  packages,  as  the  case 
might  be? — ^A.  Very  likely  that  would  cover  the  thing;  -I  should  expect  it  would. 
Then  we  should  have  something  to  go  by ,  that  we  could  produce  as  an  absolute  fact. 

C^.  It  would  seem  to  me  evident  that  to  get  direct  to  the  supervision  would  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  I  think  many  difficulties  would  dq  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  legislation;  but  I  should  thmk  that  sui)ervision  would  very  quickly 
follow  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  compel  the  railroads  to  give  an  abso- 
lute bill  of  lading. — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  do. 

Q.  Hie  bill  of  lading  would  become  a  contract  to  deliver  at  destination,  and  the 
man  who  receives  the  freight  should  receipt  for  it  at  the  place  of  shipment? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  that  would  do  the  thing;  of  course  that  would  neceesitote  State 
supervision  or  something  of  that  kind,  of  weighing,  etc.,  but  if  Congress  will  do 
that  I  think  it  would  give  us  the  remedy,  especially  if  enforced.  But  there  are  so 
many  different  sides  that  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  get  it  in  proper  shape. 

Testimony  closed. 
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Chicago,  November  f^^  1899, 

TEBTDfOVT  OF  MB.  J.  H.  HULBEET, 

Farmer  and  grain  dealer^  FontaneUe,  lovoa. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  10.dO  a.  m. ,  Hon.  William  Lorimer 
presiding.    Mr.  J.  H.  Hnlbert,  being  duly  sworn,  testifted  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobihbb.)  Please  state  your  name  in  fnU.— A.  J.  H. 
Htdbert. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  post-office  address. — ^A.  My  post-office  address  is 
Fontanelle,  Iowa;  mv  business  is  what  might  be  called  that  of  a  farmer,  although 
1  deal  in  grain,  banldng  business,  etc.;  but  my  principal  business  is  that  of  a 
farmer. 

Q.  Please  state,  in  your  own  way,  just  what  your  information  or  opinions  are 
about  the  present  elevator  system  and  its  connection  with  the  grain  business. — ^A. 
I  don't  know  a  gi*eat  deal  about  it,  as  I  have  not  given  the  matter  my  close  atten- 
tion; but  I  should  think  that  it  was  an  advantage  from  what  I  Imow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  grain  buying  bus- 
iness?— A.  Seven  or  8  years. 

Q.  On  what  margin  or  per  cent  of  profit  do  you  handle  and  buy  and  sell  wheat 
at  thepresent  time? — A.  We  are  not  in  a  wheat  country. 

Q.  Well,  com  then?— A.  Cent  and  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Q.  Eight  years  ago,  when  you  first  went  into  the  business,  what  was  the  mar- 
gin at  wnich  you  handled  it;  more  or  less? — ^A.  More. 

O.  How  much  more? — ^A.  There  was  not  so  much  shelled  com  to  handle  then 
as  there  is  now,  and  on  this  we  had  8  or  4  cents  at  that  time.  A  great  deal  more 
now  is  handled  as  shelled  com.    It  comes  from  the  farmers  shelled. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  margin  then  would  be  8  and  4  cents  a 
bushel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  «To  what  do  you  attribute  the  lessened  margin  at  the  present  time? — ^A. 
When  we  bought  it  we  bought  it  at  its  market  value  and  changed  it  right  there. 
At  that  time  when  we  bought  our  com  there  was  snow  in  it;  it  was  wet  and  some 
of  it  poor  com,  and  we  had  to  clean  it  and  get  it  ready  for  market. 


Q.  Did  you  shell  it?— A.  Yes. 


Does  your  elevator  do  shelling  and  cleaning? — ^No;  there  are  four  different 
elevators,  and  we  have  one  sheller  m  the  bunch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Did  you  8  years  ago? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was  put  on  a  grade 
then. 

Q.  And  the  3  or  4  cents  inar|^  at  that  time  included  the  cost  of  shelling? — 
A.  Yes;  cleaning  it  and  getting  it  ready  for  market.  It  was  not  nearly  so  cfoan 
then  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Where  is  the  shelling  done  now? — ^A.  With  the 
farmer. 

Q.  With  the  farmer? — ^A.  Yes;  he  does  it  to  save  haulinff.  When  it  is  hauled 
to  town  shelled  he  gets  a  load  of  50  or  60  bufdiels  at  a  time  or  shelled  com,  whereas 
if  the  com  were  not  shelled  he  would  only  have  25  or  80  bushels;  and  then  he 
has  the  cobs,  which  he  keeps  at  home,  and  he  uses  a  good  deal  of  them. 

Q.  You  are  not  interested  in  any  of  the  elevators  you  speak  of?— A.  No;  just 
our  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.}  Will  you  tell  us  to  whom  you  sell  your  grain? — ^A. 
Well,  the  most  of  our  grain  is  sold  to  Harris  &  Co. ,  of  Chicago,  and  we  also  sell — 
I  can  not  remember  the  others — Perry,  Armour,  and  different  ones. 

Q.  Do  you  have  bids  from  other  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  bids  do  you  generally  get  during  a  week? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  how 
many  different  bids;  5  or  6;  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less;  sometimes  they 
average  1  or  2  a  day.    We  have  daily  bids.    ^ 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago,  grain 
men,  control  the  price  of  the  different  grains  throughout  the  country? — ^A.  Well, 
I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Supx>ose  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago  should  get  together  and  set  a  price  on 
grain,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  other  markets?  Would  it  affect  the  Min- 
neax)olis,  St.  Louis,  or  Peoria  markets? — ^A,  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago  to  set  the  price 
on  grain?— A .  Well ,  the  prices  range  differently.  In  St.  Louis  sometimes  i  t  would 
be  a  cent  a  bushel  higher,  and  at  Peoria  the  same  way,  and  at  other  times  Chi- 
cago is  the  highest  market.  This  firm  of  Harris  &  Co. — I  don't  understand  their 
grain  comes  to  Chicago  at  all;  in  fact,  I  understand  that  it  does  not. 

Q.  As  Chicago  put  a  lowlprice  on  grains,  you  could,  instead  of  shipping  it  there^ 
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ship  to  other  markets;  is  that  your  understanding? — ^A.  I  understand  we  can  sell 
to  Harris  or  Armour  to  better  advantage  than  we  can  ship  it  here  and  sell  it  on 
the  track. 

Q.  But  if  they  attempted  to  put  a  i)rice  on  grain  and  should  bear  the  market, 
the  result  would  be  that  you  would  ship  to  other  cities? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  3^ou  can  sell  to  them  to  better  advantage  on 
the  tracK  there  than  you  can  bring  it  to  Chicago  and  sell  it  on  the  track  here;  is 
that  what  you  say? — ^A.  Yes;  we  sell  the  most  of  our  grain  on  the  track  there — 
put  it  on  the  cars  there. 

Q.  At  the  elevator? — ^A.  To  these  two  firms,  yes.  While  the  majority  of  it  goes 
to  these  two  firms,  we  sell  some  at  Peoria. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  there  any  other  local  buyers  in  your  market;  in  other 
words,  do  you  have  competition? — ^A.  Yes. 

Are  there  more  thsm  one  there  in  the  town? — ^A.  One  visits  just  one  town. 
Where  does  he  sell?— A.  To  the  same  places  as  we  do. 
In  Chicago? — ^A.  To  Harris  &  Co.,  and  different  buyers.    The  American  Com- 
mission Company  ships  to  Louisville  sometimes. 

Q.  Sometimes  to  Louisville? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  this  grain  is  shipped  to  Louisville  is  it  sold  on  the  track  at  your 
town? — ^A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  What  exception  could  you  make  to  the  statement  you  just  made,  that  you 
can  sell  to  better  advantage  on  the  track  at  home  than  you  could  to  send  it  here? 
In  other  words,  is  it  your  opinion  that  Armour  and  other  grain  men  of  Chicago— 
that  is,  the  larger  dealers — ^have  a  better  freight  rate  than  you  can  ^et? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  they  have;  I  don't  know  an^hing  about  that.  My  idea  has  always 
been  that  men  who  buy  like  these  Louisville  men,  that  they  buy  for  seaboard  inspec- 
tion and  weights,  and  that  they  go  over  lines  that  give  tnem  a  better  freight  rate 
than  we  can  get;  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  offered  on  track  at  your  local  market  rate  and  then 
pulled  out  to  the  seaboard  on  anothar  rate? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  it  is,  prob- 
ably.   A  great  deal  of  our  grain  is  wheat  from . 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  does  not  come  here  and  go  into  the  elevator, 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  We  8hipx)ed  grain  in 
August,  and  our  weights  did  not  come  in  until  day  before  yesterday.  It  was 
shipx>ed  and  sold  to  parties  in  Des  Moines,  and  it  has  been  out  since  August.  We 
just  got  the  weights  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  That  is  8  months  or  more? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  a  long  time. 

(^.  Did  you  have  to  carry  them  3  months? — ^A.  No;  we  drew  what  is  known  as 
a  bill  of  lading  for  the  amount  of  it. 

Q.  Where  this  grain  is  shipped  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  on  the  other  road, 
what  mention  is  made  as  to  the  destination  in  the  bill  of  lading? — ^A.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question,  for  I  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  it. 

Q.  What  roads  do  they  generally  ship  over? — ^A.  Harris  ships  over  the  Burling- 
ton. I  also  think  P.  B.  Armour  has  the  Burlington,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  I 
am  sure  Harris  has. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  they  bill  from  your  place  through  to  the  sea- 
board?— A.  I  Understand  so.  The  firm  or  firms  we  sell  to  bill  out  over  the  Bur- 
lington from  Mississippi  River.  Now,  we  send  grain  to  St.  Louis,  which  is  the 
Mississippi  River  terminal. 

Q.  Have  the  farmers  of  your  section  any  g^evances  against  transportation 
companies,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

(^.  They  are  entirely  satisfied,  are  they? — ^A.  Seem  to  be.  It  is  very  hard  to 
satisfy  a  farmer,  however. 

Q.  What  complaints  do  those  who  are  not  satisfied  make? — ^A.  The  complaints 
they  would  make  would  be  about  cars.  Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  get  cars,  and 
when  you  get  them  you  have  to  load  in  48  hours.  For  instance,  a  farmer  would 
order  his  cars  and  shell  his  com  and  then  the  cars  would  not  come.  Sometimes 
he  would  have  his  com  shelled  a  week  or  10  days  before  he  could  get  a  car. 
Those  are  the  complaints  they  make  against  the  ra^oad  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  that  true  this  year,  and  has  it  been  true  for  several 
years? — A.  It  has  been  true  for  several  years. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  J  You  say  the  farmer  has  only  48  hours  in  which  to 
load  his  cars?  That  keeps  him  from  shim>ing  to  a  large  extent,  directly,  does  it 
not? — A.  You  can  fill  the  cars  in  one  day  if  you  are  a  dealer,  and  have  your  grain 
right  there,  but  the  farmer  can  not  do  that. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  his  com  is  out  in  the  country,  and  he  can  not  shell  his 
com  and  bring  it  in  in  one  day,  and  if  he  does  bring  it  in  maybe  he  can  not  get 
the  cars,  so  it  makes  it  difficult  for  him. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  yoa  a  member  of  any  farmers'  organization? — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  Have  the  farmers  in  your  part  of  the  country  an  organization? — A.  I  don't 
think  80. 

Q.  The  Grange  has  no  existence  there? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  shipped  your  grain  to  Chicago  and  sold  it  in  the  competitive 
market  here? — ^A.  Yes;  lots  of  it. 

Q.  Could  you  do  better  under  that  system  than  under  the  present  one? — A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  was  the  advantage  of  shipping  it  here 
to  commission  men,  as  against  selling  it  to  people  on  the  track  at  your  place? — A. 
Well,  we  got  more  money  out  of  it  to  sell  it  there.  It  would  be  a  cent  or  so  a 
bushel  more  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  more  by  selling  it  at  home  than  you  would  get  if  you  shipped  it 
here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  condition  still  exists? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  sold  it  there  at  the  Chicago  market  price,  did  you? — A.  We  got  a  card 
bid  every  morning  with  daily  price.  Of  course  we  compared  it  to  the  Chicago 
market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  Is  it  hi^lier  or  lower  than  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket?— A.  Take  the  freight  out  and  it  is  hi^er. 

Q.  But  if  you  take  tne  transportation  out  it  is  lower  than  it  would  be  in  Chi- 
cago?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  are  these  dealers  able  to  do  that — to  pay  you  more 
for  the  wheat  at  your  market  than  it  is  worth  here  after  the  freight  is  paid? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  that. 

(^.  Does  it  follow  that  they  are  able  to  get  that  grain  in  here  at  less  than  the 
tanflf  rates?— A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  aon*t  know  anything  about  it. 
Harris  or  any  of  these  elevator  men  can  handle  it  to  much  better  advanta^  than 
we  can.  For  instance,  our  wheat  comes  ri|^ht  from  the  farmer;  it  is  mixed  up 
with  dirt  and  is  right  from  the  machine;  it  is  brought  right  to  the  car  and  sent  to 
them  and  thev  can  make  a  grade  out  of  it.  That  we  could  not  do,  but  they  can, 
as  they  have  the  machinery  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  com  as  well?— A.  Yes;  to  a  great  extent.  And  it  is  the  same 
now  about  the  billing  of  these  cars  of  grain;  they  bill  out  at  the  actual  weight  or 
take  the  minimum  car  weight. 

Q.  The  minimum? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  often  put  in  more  grain  than  that  weight  would  indicate? — ^A.  At 
some  of  the  stations  we  weigh  and  put  on  the  bill  every  bushel  that  goes  in  the 
car,  and  usually  they  are  the  minimum  weight.  On  a  car  of  60,000  pounds  we 
put,  say,  56,000  pounds  and  from  that  to  60,000;  but  in  the  last  2  or  3  montns  we  have 
been  very  scarce  on  cars  and  we  have  had  instructions  from  the  railroad  company 
to  load  tnem  10  per  cent  more  than  the  capacity. 

Q.  Where  they  were  loaded  in  that  way  did  they  in  paying  the  freight  pay  for 
the  actual  weight? — ^A.  I  supjwse  so. 

(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? — ^A.  No. 
You  don't  pay  the  freight? — A.  No. 

What  is  com  quoted  at  at  your  place  to-day,  or  the  last  quotation  you  have 
had? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  freight  rate  per  bushel  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  these  men  in  Chicago  pay  you  more  for  grain  at  your  place  than 
you  could  get  by  shipping  it  in  here  yourself — ^that  is,  that  the  price  of  grain  at 
your  place,  with  the  freight  added,  is  more  than  you  could  get  in  Chicago  for  it? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  base  such  a  statement  as  that  upon? — A.  I  know  from  what  we 
have  done.  We  have  shipped  a  good  deal  of  grain  here.  My  recollection  is  that 
our  com  rate  was  17  cents — ^but  I  could  not  say  definitely;  that  is  my  impression — 
for  100  pounds. 


Q.  Seventeen  cents  per  100  pounds? — A.  Yes. 


If  your  price  for  com  at  Fontanelle  is  80  cents  a  bushel,  and  your  freight 
on  a  bushel  is  10  cents  to  Chicago,  that  makes  40  cents  a  bushel  here  in  Chicago? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  market  price  of  com  in  Chicago  at  that 
time  would  be  less  than  40  cents?  You  say  you  buy  on  weight  there  and  add  the 
freight  to  it  and  ship  it  to  Chicago,  and  that  the  price  of  com  in  your  place  with 
the  freight  added  amounts  to  more  than  you  can  sell  it  for  in  Chicago — more  than 
the  market  price  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes:  that  is  what  we  think,  at  least. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  ship  your  gi-ain  to  Chicago  now? — ^A.  When  we  consigned 
it  ourselves  we  sent  it  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Peoria. 
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Q.  But  you  can  tell  very  easily  if  you  have  a  bid  of  so  much  for  com,  what 
amount  it  will  bring  there,  and  you  can  sAao  see  what  it  is  worth  in  Chicago. — 
A.  The  only  way  that  I  can  explain  the  proposition  is  that  they  get  better  freight 
rates  than  we  could:  and  they  also  have  the  faculty  for  cleaning  and  handling  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  When  you  consign  grain  to  Chicago  to  the 
commission  men,  is  it  received  here  at  the  same  grade  it  would  be  received  from 
you  on  the  track  by  the  elevator  men? — A.  No;  it  is  received  here  and  sold  in  its 
grade  after  inspection. 

Q.  Well,  would  that  be  the  same  grade  or  higher  or  lower  than  that  at  which 
the  elevator  men  would  purchase  it  from  you  on  the  track? — A.  The  grain-pur- 
chasing man  don't  buy  tlurd-grade  grain  or  third-grade  wheat  and  oats.  While  it 
comes  here  it  will  come  here  4,  and  sometimes  2  and  3,  you  understand.  You 
don't  know  just  what  you  are  setting  here  until  it  comes  out.  You  ship  grain 
here  and  it  may  be  graded  2  and  3  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  This  grain  that  you  sell  on  the  track  there — do 
they  buy  your  ^ain  uncleaned  and  pay  you  the  full  price  for  the  grain,  including 
the  treating  and  handling?— A.  They  do  if  it  insx>ect8  up  to  the  grade. 

Q.  if  it  inspects  a  certain  grade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  when  these  buyers  come  to  clean  that  grain,  there  would  be  a  certain 
loss,  would  there  not? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  your  grade  is  3,  they  will  take  it  and  run  it  through  the 
machinery  and  noake  a  Ko.  2  grade  out  of  it,  and  the  difference  is  all  loss? — A.  Yes, 
that  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  That  disposes  of  the  dirt,  and,  of  course  there, 
is  some  shrinkage,  but  they  get  a  better  grade  of  grain,  and  that  more  than  offsets 
for  the  other  losses?— A.  The  independent  grain  buyers  do  not  attempt  to  change 
the  grade  there.    They  buy  the  grain  in  the  car  just  as  it  comes  from  the  farmer. 


Chicago,  111.,  yoveniber  tai,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  PAUL  MORTON, 

Second  vice-president  of  the  Atchison ^  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railvoay  Company. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
November  22,  1899,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Paul  Morton  was  duly 
sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name. — A.  Paul  Morton. 

Q.  Ajid  your  business. — ^A.  Second  vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe — ^the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system.    In  charge  of  its  commercial  affairs. 
And  your  x)ost-office  address. — A.  Great  Northern  Building,  Chicago. 
You  have  prepared  a  statement? — ^A.  Yes. 

Will  you  in  your  own  way  make  your  statement? — ^A.  After  going  over  this 
little  book  you  sent  me,  I  took  up  these  various  Questions  as  they  appear  in  the 
book,  so  that  perhaps  they  may  strike  you  as  being  somewhat  scattered.  I 
would  like  to  read  you  what  I  have.    [Reads  from  paper] . 

The  effect  of  rate  wars  and  unresmcted  comx>etition  is  injurious  to  the  ship- 
ping community,  the  railroad  employee,  as  well  as  to  the  carriers  themselves. 

Stability  in  freight  rates  is  just  as  essential  as  unfluctuating  imx)ort  duties. 
Violent  changes  in  rates  of  transportation  are  always  accompanied  by  com- 
mercial distress  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  others  who  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  already  laid  in  their  stock  of  goods.  When  rates  are  demoralized 
merchants  are  either  forced  to  strain  their  credit  by  buying  more  than  they  want 
or  they  have  the  humiliation  of  seeing  others  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
low  rates  selling  goods  for  less  than  they  can  with  profit. 

Ticket  scalpers  are  not  permitted  to  exist  in  any  other  civilized  country  than 
the  United  States,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  here.  They  are  the  cause  of  much 
dishonesty  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  I  believe  that  the  railroads  could  by  united 
action  drive  them  out  of  business.  Tickets  should  always  be  sold  over  the  coun- 
ters of  the  railroads  themselves  as  cheaply  to  the  public  as  they  are  sold  at  times 
privately  by  some  of  the  roads  to  ticket  orokers.  There  should  be  national  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  to  protect  the  traveling  public  as  well  as  the  railroads.  La 
asking  for  legislation  prohibiting  scalpers  the  railroads  are  asking  for  nothing 
more  than  prox>er  police  regulation  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  the  traveling 
public,  and  it  ought  to  be  given  them. 

The  result  of  consolidations  of  small  railways  into  large  systems  has  been  to 
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lower  the  chargee  for  transportation,  improve  the  service  rendered,  and  advance 
wages.  The  facts  will  show  that  the  large  systems  of  railways  pay  better  wages 
as  a  rule  than  the  small  roads  pay.  As  a  general  proi)osition,  tne  employee  o^  a 
large  company  is  more  justly  treated  and  there  is  less  favoritism  shown  than  on 
the  smaller  hues.  This  is  easilv  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  on  the  small 
roads  the  officials  in  charge  get  better  acquainted  and  have  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  employees  than  is  x>08sible  on  the  large  systems. 

Passenger  rates  in  the  United  States  will  average  lower  and  the  service  better 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  rates  are  somewhat  higher  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East,  but  the  difference  in  fares  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  the 
difference  in  density  of  population. 

Passes  are  given  for  many  reasons,  almost  all  of  which  are  bad  ones.  There 
should  be  no  passes  printed.  Even  railroad  officials  or  employees  traveling  on 
other  lines  than  those  they  work  for  should  be  required  to  pay  fare.  The  chief 
reason  that  stimulates  a  man  to  ask  a  railroad  comx>any  for  a  free  pass  is  that 
somebody  else  has  it.  Passes  are  ^ven  for  personal,  political,  and  commercial 
reasons,  and  in  exchange  for  advertising;  for  services  and  fo;  various  other  rea- 
sons. I  am  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  railroad  passes,  and  this  view  is 
held  by  a  large  number  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
extract,  quoted  below,  from  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  executive  ofacers 
of  Western,  Northwestern  and  Southwestern  railroads,  held  in  October  last  in  St. 
Louis: 
"  Recommended: 

**  First.  That  all  free  or  reduced  transportation  of  every  description,  both  State 
and  interstate,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  railroad  employees,  De  discontinued. 

**  Second.  That  reduced  or  free  transportation  to  railroad  employees  be  very 
much  restricted. 

**  Third.  That  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  leading  American  lines  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  this  subject,  with  the  end  in  view  of  entirely  stopping 
the  pass  abuse. 

"  Fourth.  That  a  copy  of  these  recommendations  be  submitted  to  all  lines,  with 
the  request  that  they  each  go  on  record  as  to  their  views,  and,  if  they  favor  dis- 
continuing the  practice  of  issuing  free  transportation,  state  how  many  railroads 
they  believe  should  subscribe  to  tne  movement  in  order  to  make  it  effective.'* 

The  foregoing  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  executive  officers  of  265 
railroads,  representing  a  mileage  of  184,000  miles — ^practically  all  of  the  mileage 
of  the  country. 

Replies  in  favor  of  radical  action  in  either  abolishing  or  restricting  the 
issuance  of  free  transportation  have  been  received  from  129  of  the  railroads  thus 
addressed,  representing  150,590  miles. 

While  this  indicates  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroads  want  to  shut  off 
the  free  x)ass  abuse,  I  doubt  if  anything  ever  comes  of  it  until  Oong^ress  xMUSses  a 
law  prohibiting  it. 

There  should  be  no  unjust  discriminations  in  rates  of  freight  or  fares  in  favor  of 
individuals  or  localities. 

Transportation  is  a  public  service  and  the  charges  are  in  the  nature  of  a  tax. 
They  should  be  absolutely  fair  to  all.  Almost  any  kind  of  legislation  that  will 
insure  this  will  be  wise. 

One  great  difficulty  that  the  railroads  have  to  contend  with  is  the  adjustment 
of  relative  rates  from  competing  distributing  points.  Much  money  has  been 
wasted  in  contending  for  differential  rates  in  favor  of  this  place  or  that,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  tribunal — such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
emxwwered  to  settle  such  disputes.  Many  of  the  rate  wars  of  the  Western 
coxmtry  have  been  caused  by  such  contentions,  and  the  result  has  generally  been 
a  restoration  of  old  conditions,  an  arbitration,  or  a  slight  concession  of  some 
kind  or  another. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  American  railroads  ought  to  put 
lower  rates  on  imported  or  exxx)rted  articles  than  on  domestic  except  where 
forced  to  by  foreign  competition. 

I  think  that  to  a  very  large  degree  the  excessive  competition  that  has  existed  on 
export  traffic  has  been  oet ween  the  American  carriers,  and  that  the  rates  have  not 
been  justified  by  the  competition  from  foreign  countries.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  some  elasticity  in  rates  on  manufactured  goods  for  export  in  order 
to  extend  our  markets  in  other  countries,  but  I  do  not  see  why  these  rates  should 
in  any  way  interfere  or  be  considered  in  connection  with  domestic  rates.  We 
produce  cereals  as  cheap  as  any  other  country,  and  such  products,  it  seems  to  me, 
can,  when  exported,  pay  our  regular  domestic  rates. 

I  make  a  distinction  between  our  agricultural  products  and  our  manufactures, 
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beoanie  in  agricnltiire  we  already  lead  the  world,  while  in  manufactiiTes  we  are 
only  getting  ready  to  do  so. 

I  think  freight  rates  are  generally  pnbliriied  and  posted  conspicnonaly  in  accwd- 
ance  with  i&e  law,  bat  I  think  tne  posting  is  a  good  deal  of  a  farce  and  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  railroads.  I  mean  by  that  the  posting  in  the  freight 
offices  and  at  the  stations.  I  am  safe  in  sa^ng  that  there  )8  not  one  intelligent 
man  ont  of  a  hundred  that  can  go  into  a  railroad  station,  where  all  the  tuiffs  of 
that  com];>any  are  properly  published  and  posted,  and,  without  assistance,  get  for 
his  own  use  any  given  rate  in  any  given  time  under  2^  hours,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  sure  he  had  it  after  he  got  it.  I  have  been  in  the  railroad  business  25 
years,  and  am  tolerably  familiar  with  the  publication  of  tariffs  and  the  making 
of  rates,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  go  into  the  office  of  any  other  railroad  and  try 
to  find  a  rate  there  for  myself;  I  don't  think  I  could  do  it. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  governmental  establishment  of  TnaTJinum  and  minimum 
rates,  unless  at  the  same  time  maximum  cost  of  wages,  rails,  ties,  fuel,  and  other 
supplies  are  arranged  for.  Transportation  is  in  every  respect  a  composite  service, 
and  unless  the  prices  of  the  component  parts  are  fixed,  the  idea  of  fixing  a 
maximum  price  on  the  whole  seems  unreasonable. 

Take  the  xiresent  situation :  After  severalyears  of  depression  the  railroads  find 
themselves  with  the  lowest  published  tariffs  in  force  that  ever  existed.  These 
have  been  caused  by  hard  times  and  light  business.  The  revival  of  trade  has 
resulted  in  an  advance  in  prices  of  all  kinds  of  material.  Steel  rails  have  doubled 
in  price  and  all  articles  of  iron  have  made  a  similar  advance.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  the  suppUes  a  railroad  uses,  and  it  is  estimated,  if  tiie 
present  prices  are  maintained,  that  it  will  amount  to  $800  per  mile  per  annum  for 
all  the  railroads  in  the  Western  country.  This  is  equal  to  an  increase  in  fixed 
charges;  in  fact,  it  comes  ahead  of  interest.  We  have  to  x>ay  our  ox)erating  and 
maintenance  charges  before  we  x>ay  our  interest. 

I  think  there  are  more  freight  classifications  in  use  than  there  ought  to  be,  and 
believe  in  a  universal  classification,  although  the  effort  to  bring  about  such  a 
change  failed  because  of  the  various  opinions  respecting  clasdfication  held  by  men 
from  different  x>arts  of  the  countrv.  The  Pittsburg  man  was  in  favor  of  very  low 
rates  on  articles  of  iron,  because  they  comprised  a  larse  iiortion  of  the  tonnage  on 
his  road,  while  the  California  man  thought  the  Pittsburg  man's  proposition  was 
too  low,  because  his  line  in  California  only  hauled  iron  incidentally  and  it  con- 
stituted a  very  small  proportion  of  his  tonnage.  Thus  it  was  with  many  other 
articles.  I  favor  the  apx)ointment  of  an  expert  commission  to  make  a  railroad 
classification,  and  believe,  once  adopted  and  adjusted  to  our  commerce,  that  it 
would  be  a  wise  measure. 

I  am  in  favor  of  railroad  associations  and  legalized  pooling.  The  chief  object 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  between 
individuals  or  communities.  In  prohibiting  pooling  the  same  law  went  a  very 
long  way  in  obstructing  the  result  most  wished  for. 

Legalized  pooling  wm  come  nearer  creating  stability  in  rates  than  anything 
yet  proposed.  It  would  put  a  premium  on  honesty,  and  make  it  expensive  for 
the  railroad  company  that  cuts  a  rate  or  pa^s  a  rebate. 

Legalized  pooling  will  come  nearer  insuring  the  small  shipper  and  the  small 
town  a  fair  opportunity  to  grow  thim  any  other  plan  yet  proposed.  It  will  neces- 
sitate a  fair  deU  all  around,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  in  tiie  interest  of  every 
slupper  who  wants  nothing  but  equalit^y  in  freight  rates. 

Legalized  i>ooling  will  afford  protection  to  the  railroad  investor.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  Unitea  States  is  tied  up  in  railway  securities,  and  this 
enormous  property  ought  to  be  reasonably  and  equitably  treated. 

Legalized  pooling  among  railroads  is  not  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  differs 
materially  from  legalized  combinations  in  the  sale  of  merchandise.  The  GK>vem- 
ment  undertakes  to  regulate  the  railroads,  and  various  States  undertake  to  fix  the 
rates  to  be  charged.  This  of  itself  makes  legalized  pooling  in  tnunsportation  a 
very  different  proposition  from  a  pool  in  other  commodities  where  prices  are 
fixed  by  individuals. 

Legalized  pooling  will  stop  unrestricted  and  disastrous  competition,  and  ought 
to  result  in  preventing  a  reduction  in  the  wi^ges  of  the  railroad  employee.  There 
are  about  1,000,000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  transportation  service  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  well  paid.  It  is  oi  no  small  importance  that  the  sources  of 
the  incomes  of  these  men  be  not  impaired. 

L^ralizedpooling  will  give  the  small  town  a  better  chance  to  grow.  There  are 
already  sufficient  magnets  in  our  large  cities  to  induce  the  people  from  the 
country  to  leave  it,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  tendency  should  not 
be  stimulated  by  unreaaonable  transportation  advantages. 
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Unless  legalized  pooling  is  authorized  by  CongreBs,  the  railways  of  the  country 
are  more  tnan  likely  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few  owners,  and  then,  wit^ut 
being  legalized,  a  pool  of  the  earnings  is  accomplished. 

In  view  of  the  poor  outlook  for  legalized  pooling,  this  concentration  of  owner- 
ship has  already  commenced.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  think  that  sudi  a  combi- 
nation would  insure  better  service  to  the  public  without  any  unreasonable 
advances  in  the  rates.    In  fact  I  think  the  rates  would  be  lower. 

I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  similar  body,  has  come 
to  stay.  I  am  in  favor  of  its  having  proper  authority,  and  am  willing,  under 
legalized  pooling,  that  it  should  be  emx>owered  to  pass,  subject  to  review,  upon 
the  reasonableness  of  rates.  I  go  further  than  most  railroad  officers  in  statiiu^  tiiat 
I  should  like  to  see  all  transportation,  both  State  and  interstate,  subjectedto  the 
supervision  of  a  Federal  commission. 

There  is  too  much  conflict  between  States  to  suit  me.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
a  State  railroad  commission  taking  action  to  nullif  v  an  order  issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commission.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  State  should  endeavor  to  so  adjust  its 
rates  of  transportation  as  to  unjustly  discriminate  against  shipx)ers  outeide  of 
said  State.  For  this  reason  I  believe  the  public  generally,  and  tne  railroads  too, 
would  be  better  off  if  a  Federal  commission  could  pass  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  our  inland  transportation.  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point  and  to  add  that  I 
doubt  very  much  if  a  Federal  commission  can  accomplisn  what  it  ought  to  and 
what  will  be  expected  of  it  unless  it  has  control  of  State  rates.  The  State  and 
interstate  rates  are  so  interwoven  that  they  must  necessarily  be  considered 
together. 

I  am  opposed  to  governmental  ownership  of  railroads.  Where  it  occurs,  rates 
are  higher  and  service  is  inferior  to  our  own.  The  introduction  of  politics  into 
the  transportation  of  the  country  would  be  followed  by  serious  compucations,  in 
my  opinion. 

I  think  the  American  transcontinental  lines^  and  the  American  wage-earner, 
should  be  protected  against  the  inroads  of  a  foreigp  carrier.  If  our  coastwise  com- 
merce is  to  be  confinea  to  ships  carrying  the  American  flag,  and  foreign  bottoms  are 
to  be  excluded  from  that  traffic,  then  I  insist  that  the  commerce  by  rail  from  one 
State  to  another  should  be  confined  to  our  own  railroads,  and  tliat  any  law,  or 
absence  of  laws,  that  permits  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  to  carry  freight 
from  one  State  in  the  United  States  through  the  Dominion  of  Canadja  to  another 
State  in  the  United  States  is  unreasonable  and  unfair;  and  especially  do  I  think 
that  it  is  altogether  wrong  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  should  engage  in  this 
traffic  and  at  the  same  time  demand  that  the  American  lines  shall  do  tiie  business 
direct  and  charge  10  per  cent  higher  rates  than  they  say  they  will. 

There  are  manv  wno  believe  that,  left  to  competition  and  other  natural  laws, 
the  railroad  problem  would  adjust  itself,  and  I  am  of  that  opinion;  but  the  large 
majority  of  people  do  not  recognize  this  and  therefore  Federal  regulation  is  with 
us  undoubtedly  as  a  permanent  condition. 

This  being  the  case,  I  think  that  railway  construction  should  be  subject  to 
supervision  of  the  Federal  authorities.  I  do  not  believe  that  new  roads  should  be 
built  unless  a  ^ood  reason  can  be  shown  for  their  necessity. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  two  last  panics  was  an  overconstruction  of  railroads. 
The  unnecessary  paralleling  or  duplication  of  lines,  the  invasion  of  territory 
already  well  served,  and  new  railroads  projected  to  blackmail  existing  lines  should 
not  be  permitted. 

In  revising  the  interstate-commerce  act,  this  should  be  well  considered.  If  it 
is  fair  to  regulate  the  transportation  lines  of  the  country,  it  is  likewise  just  that 
they  should  receive  ample  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  that  the  legal  interpretation  of  that  post- 
ing was  that  he  must  keep  a  book  of  rates  subject  to  the  call  of  anyone — subject 
to  inspection  by  the  public? — ^A.  They  have  them  posted  up  around.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  decided  that  we  had  to  have  them  hung  up  outside 
of  the  depot  office  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  where  anyone  might 
come  in  and  look  at  them  and  make  out  the  rates  if  he  can.  Rates  are  published 
from  one  station  to  every  other  station,  and  it  makes  it  very  bulky.  They  are 
hung  up  all  over  the  inside  of  the  station  principally  for  the  average  citizen  to 
look  at,  and  then  he  is  obliged  to  ask  the  agent  to  find  out  what  the  rates  really 
are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  cover  all  the  sides  of  a  room  of  this  size?— A. 
Yes. 

O.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  publish  these  rates  in 
BUcn  a  way  that  they  could  be  clearly  made  out? — ^A.  It  would  be  if  they  would 
not  try  to  publish  the  rate  from  one  station  to  every  other  station  in  the  United 
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States.  The  railroads  of  the  country  are  j>aying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lajti  every  year  for  the  xumecessarv  pubhcation  of  rates,  I  think.  This  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  for  the  information  of  the  general  pnblic,  bat,  as  I  said  before,  I  have 
been  in  the  railroad  business  for  25  years,  and  1  woold  not  trust  myself  to  pick 
out  the  rate  from  one  of  our  own  tariffs.  I  would  consult  with  the  rate  man 
and  ask  him  to  tell  me  the  rate  to  such  and  such  a  point.  The  general  public  can 
not  feel  itself  safe  in  imdertaking  to  tell  the  rates  from  the  published  tariffs. 

Q.  Do  you  testify,  then,  that  the  rates  can  not  be  told  from  the  schedule? — ^A.  I 
think  that  if  a  man  will  invent  a  schedule  from  which  the  rates  can  be  more  intelli- 
gently understood  he  will  be  doing  a  great  favor  to  the  railroads.  I  don't  believe 
&iat  a  universal  distance  tariff  would  do  it,  and  I  dont  know  of  anything  else 
that  wouldi 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  There  has  been  testimony  that  the  rate  from  Eng- 
land on  manufactured  articles  ia  less  than  from  some  American  points. — ^A.  I  have 
known  the  rates  from  Hambur^^  to  Denver  to  be  less  than  from  Chicago.  I  say 
that  is  unnecessary  and  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  American  railroad 
managers.  It  ought  not  to  be.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  rate  from  Hamburg  to 
San  Irancisco,  which  can  go  entirely  by  water,  it  is  a  different  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Morton,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  should  be 
no  unjust  discriminations  between  communities;  did  you  use  the  word  unjust? — 
A.  Yes. 

Are  there  unjust  discriminations  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  think  there  are. 
Do  you  know  whether  there  are  or  not?— A.  I  know  there  are. 
Ck)uld  you  specify  a  few  instances  for  the  benefit  of  the  commission? — A.  I 
prefer  not  to. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  your  idea  as  to  what  you  mean  by  just  discrimination. 
Is  tnat  set  out  in  your  paper,  do  you  think? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  what 
a  just  or  an  unjust  discrimination  is.  The  word  discrimination  is  a  broad  term. 
It  is  a  question  of  judgment.  By  unjust  discrimination  I  mean  preferential 
rates.  I  do  not  think  one  man  should  have  lower  rates  than  another  under  the 
same  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  who  has  one  carload  of  grain  to  ship  from  a  point  in 
Iowa  to  Chicago,  for  instance,  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  man  who  ships 
100  cars?— A.  That  would  be  hardly  similar  conditions,  but  I  think  the  one-car 
man  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  100.  I  think  the  railroad  can  handle  100 
cars  for  100  different  men  lust  as  cheaply  as  for  one  man. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  tne  same  for  less  than  a  carload. — A.  I  think  the  car- 
load shoiUd  be  the  unit.  Those  shipping  in  less  than  carload  lots  should  have 
the  same  rate  and  those  shipping  in  carloads  should  have  the  same  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  discrimination  as 
there  used  to  be  some  few  years  ago;  that  is,  A  gettine  one  rate  and  B  another? — 
A.  In  one  way  there  is  more;  in  ore  way  not  as  much.  I  think  there  are  fewer 
people  who  receive  the  benefits  of  preferential  rates  than  there  used  to  be,  but  I 
think  there  is  just  as  much  business,  or  more,  that  moves  on  preferential  rates. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  The  cargo  is  greater? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  think  that  applies  more  to  the  Western 
roads  than  the  Eastern? — A.  No;  it  is  pretty  general;  probably  less  of  it  in  the 
South  than  anywhere  else.    That  is  my  general  observation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  feENNEDY.)  Do  you  agree  with  the  president  of  a  Western  railroad, 
who  stated  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  present  is  a  farce,  and 
that  the  rates  as  published  are  not  maintained? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  verv  unfortunate 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  now  constituted,  has  not  more 
authority  than  it  has.    I  do  not  think  it  is  a  farce  by  any  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.^  Do  you  think  the  published  rates  are  a  farce? — ^A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  the  publisned  rates  are  a  farce,  as  a  general  proposition,  but  I  think 
published  rates  are  sometimes  departed  from  by  secret  understandings  between 
railroads  and  shippers. 

Q.  What  methods  are  used  to  give  the  shipi)er  these  favors? — ^A.  About  all  the 
methods  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 

Q.  Is  the  payment  of  a  commission  one  of  the  new  ones? — A.  That  is  not  a  new 
one;  it  is  a  very  old  one. 

Q.  Is  it  coming  back  into  favor? — A.  Not  particularly.  There  are  a  apreat 
many  people  who  think  it  is  proper  and  lawful  to  pay  commissions  on  tickets, 
and  likewise  legal  to  pay  commissions  on  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  To  come  back  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, ao  you  not  think  its  decisions  in  the  way  of  recommendations  are  generally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  followed  by  the  railroads? — A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Has  it  not  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  that  respect?— A.  I  think  it  has.     The 
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decisions  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  followed,  and  they  have  generally 
been  wise  decisions.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  the  mediary  between  the  public  and  the  railroad,  and  is  a  good 
iftdfig  for  both. 

Q.  I  tmderstand  from  the  testimon^r  here  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  rates 
shoold  be  sent  on  to  the  commission  in  Washington,  because  it  gives  each  road 
a  check  upon  the  others,  and  is  of  great  use  to  the  lines  themselves.— A.  I  think 
it  is  held  properly  that  all  rates  in  effect  should  be  filed  with  the  commission.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  done.  In  what  I  said  about  rates  being  made  public,  I 
was  referring  to  the  posting  of  rates.  I  objected  to  the  unnecessary  filing  of  rates 
in  local  railroad  offices  where  nobody  can  get  any  advantage  from  them. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  Washington. — A.  I  think  that  is  eminently  sound  and 
ouffht  to  be  done. 

The  posting  of  rates  you  think  impracticable? — ^A.  I  think  it  unnecessary. 
(By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  refer  to  both  passenger  and  freight  rates? — ^A.  I 
refer  to  freight  rates;  it  is  all  right  to  post  passen^r  rates. 

Q.  The  passenger  rates  that  are  x>o8ted;  that  is,  the  schedule? — ^A.  The  local 
rates;  if  a  man  wants  to  go  from  a  small  town  down  here  on  our  road  to  some 
station  up  in  the  State  of  Washington  he  will  have  to  ask  the  agent  what  the 
rate  is.  It  is  impossible  to  post  all  these  rates.  Under  the  law,  I  suppose  we 
are  expected  to  do  it,  but  in  fact  we  do  not  do  it:  we  x>ost  our  own  local  rates. 

Q.  On  your  own  line  of  road? — A.  Yes;  on  our  own  line  of  road. 

Q.  In  your  teetimony ,  where  you  say  that  the  public  are  unable  to  get  any  intel- 
ligence nrom  these  posted  rates,  you  referred  to  the  freight  schedule?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  possible  for  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  find  the  i)a8senger  rate?— 
A.  As  a  general  thing  they  have  a  local  rate,  wiiich  is  about  3  cents  a  mile;  this 
the  people  know. 

Q.  From  the  schedule  as  posted  they  can  get  the  fact?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  the  officials  of  one  railroad  believe  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  a  farce  and  state  the  rates  are  not  maintidned,  we  must  con- 
clude that  that  railroad  does  not  maintain  the  rates  as  published?— A.  You  are 
perfectly  sound  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Does  it  follow  that  the  railroads  in  the  same  section  of  country  must  follow 
the  same  method? — ^A.  Unfortunately,  one  railroad  with  such  ideas  can  come  pretty 
near  demoralizing  rates  for  all  of  us.  It  is  just  a  question  of  forbearance.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  how  much  of  your  business  you  are  willing  to  let  the  other 
fellow  come  in  and  take  away  from  you. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  If  the  volume  of  business  that  road  is  carrpng  continues 
to  mcrease,  is  not  a  war,  so  called,  likely  to  follow? — ^A.  A  x>oint  is  bound  to  be 
reached  where  things  will  snap.  At  the  present  time  business  is  good,  cars  are 
scarce;  we  all  of  us  have  more  demands  for  cars  than  we  have  cars,  without 
cutting  rates,  and  it  is  more  a  question  of  capacity  than  it  is  of  making  a  bid  for 
business  in  the  way  of  cut  rates:  but  in  the  long  run  a  cut  rate  takes  the  business. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  authority  that  could  be  Riven  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  would  reach  this  case  or  similar  cases? — ^A.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  problem ;  it  is  a  matter  that  we  have  all  considered,  and  the  only  suc- 
cessful way  of  getting  rid  of  competition  of  that  kind  is  to  buy  it  up. 

Q.  That  means  consolidation? — ^A.  Consolidation,  and  perhaps  another  road  to 
buy  up  later  on. 

Q.  Even  under  present  laws,  are  not  the  officials  of  that  road  liable  to  Govern- 
ment indictment  for  cutting  rates? — ^A.  I  think  so.  There  was  a  case  made 
once.  There  were  a  few  of  the  railroads  here  that  started  out  to  absolutely 
maintain  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  every  respect,  with  the  intention  that 
other  roads  shoxdd  do  the  same  thing.  They  made  a  case  against  one  road, 
and  the  president  of  the  road,  when  he  was  put  on  the  stand,  admitted  every- 
thing that  was  charged.    Nothing  was  ever  done  with  him. 

(^.  It  has  been  contended  before  this  commission  in  Washisigton  that  the  com- 
petmg  or  suffering  railroad  or  railroad  officials  would  be  more  inclined  to  push  the 
case  against  the  competitor ,  the  road  that  cut  the  rates,  if  the  penalty  of  the  law  were 
made  a  financial  one ;  in  other  words,  fine  rather  than  imprisonment.  We  should 
like  ^our  opinion  on  that  subject. — ^A.  I  do  not  like  the  imprisonment  clause  of 
the  interstate-commerce  law  because  it  is  not  oi)erative,  and  if  it  was  operative 
I  should  probably  like  it  less.  We  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  stop  it  if  the 
other  railroads  did,  and  I  would  not  hesitate,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  rexK>rt 
other  railroad  men  that  were  found  cutting  rates,  provided  everybody  would  do  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  inclined  to  push  the  cases  now  where  there  is  a  criminal  clause  ? — 
A.  I  think  a  ver^  heavy  penalty  on  both  the  shipper  receiving  the  cut  rate  and 
the  railroad  making  it  would  be  much  more  effective. 
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Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Otjen.)  And  more  easily  enforced?— A.  More  easily 
enforced,  ana  wonld  come  nearer  preventinff  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  would  the  shipper,  in  view  of  vonr  former  state- 
ment, know  whether  he  was  gettinf^  a  cnt  rate  and  violating  the  law? — ^A.  They 
would  know.  These  cut  rates  are  given  on  shipments  of  some  heavy  freight;  they 
know  whether  it  is  a  cut  rate  or  not;  a  man  who  is  shipping  nothing  but  steel,  or 
ccal,  or  lumber,  dealing  in  some  specialty,  is  better  posted  on  the  rates  on  that 
particular  commodity  tnan  the  railroad  men  are.  Tne  railroad  man  has  got  to 
Know  about  everything;  he  has  to  know  the  rates  on  all  kinds  of  commodities. 
There  is  never  any  question  about  the  fact  of  a  man's  knowing  whether  he  has  a 
cut  rate  or  not  except  in  cases  of  mistakes  that  are  liable  to  happen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  have  testified  that  you  favored  legalizing 
pooling;  of  course,  these  restrictions  would  have  to  go  with  the  law  or  they  could  cut 
3ust  the  same  as  they  do  now,  could  they  not?-— A.  1  think  under  legalized  pooling 
the  commission  should  have  power  to  say  what  the  rates  should  be.  1  think  it  ought 
to  be  just  as  incumbent  on  the  commission  to  say  whether  a  rate  was  unreason- 
ably low  as  whether  it  was  unreasonably  high.  I  know  of  rates  being  made 
unreasonably  low  for  the  purpose  of  getting  something  that  the  railroad  ought 
not  to  have.  I  have  known  a  railroad  to  come  in  and  make  a  rate  on  some  com- 
modity that  it  never  hauled  and  never  expected  to  haul,  and  which  some  other 
line  had  every  reason  to  haul;  make  it  so  low  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  propor- 
tion of  the  business. 

Q.  You  would,  then,  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority  to 
revise  rates?— A.  Prima  facie,  revise  them.  I  think  the  railroads  should  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  courts,  the  same  right  that  any  citizen  would  have. 

Q.  In  case  the  commission  decided  upon  a  rate,  you  would  have  that  stand  until 
it  could  be  reviewed  by  the  court?— A.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  is  not  very 
material;  I  think  that  is  not  worth  sticking  for.  I  should  x>ersonally  feel  as  if  the 
decision  of  the  commission  should  stand  temporarily,  should  be  accepted  by  the 
railroad  on  the  basis  that  the  railroads  were  allowed  to  make  contract  obligations 
with  each  other  for  a  division  of  the  earnings.  Of  course,  if  we  got  legalized 
pooling  there  would  be  no  way  of  getting  railroads  into  the  pool;  there  is  noth- 
mg  compulsory  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  one  railroad  holds  out  and  will  not  go  into  the 
pool,  you  are  entirely  helpless  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  it  is  then  a  case  of  fight. 

O.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  If,  then,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  authority  to  fix  rates,  you  could  largely  correct  some  of  these  difficulties  ? — 
A.  Itibinkso. 

(Jj.  Provided  there  were  penalties  attached  to  the  law  that  could  be  enforced  ? — 
A.  Yes.  The  trouble  with  the  pooling  that  we  used  to  have  was  that  it  was  not 
legalized ;  no  railroad  could  commence  suit  against  another  railroad  for  balances ;  it 
was  entirely  a  matter  of  good  faith. 


Q.  A^matterj)f  honor,  uurgely?— A.  Yes. 


(Bj  Mr.  Conger.)  I  was  going  to  bring  out  a  distinction  between  the  power 
to  revise  the  rates  that  it  is  sometimes  proposed  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  right  to  fix  the  rates  in  case  of  pool.  It  has  been  contended  by 
some  that  if  pooling  is  to  be  legalized  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission  should 
be  given  authority  to  absolutelv  fix  the  pool  rate;  that  in  cases  where  a  pool  is 
not  entered  into  by  the  roads  they  should  have  the  power  of  revision  as  regards 
differentials.  The  power  of  revision  is  practically  the  power  to  fix  the  rate,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  can  conceive  cases  where  it  would  not  be. 

Q.  What  protection  would  you  give  the  public  against  exorbitant  rates  if  -pool- 
ing  is  to  be  legalized  ? — ^A.  That  very  protection — ^tne  power  of  the  commission  to 
revise  them. 

Q.  But  the  commission  at  present  has  no  x)ower  whatever  to  lower  or  raise 
a  rate. — ^A.  We  have  not  got  the  authority  to  pool  either;  I  think  the  two  should 
go  together, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen).  That  is,  the  law  should  be  amended  to  cover 
these  two  points? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger).  Some  have  contended  that  if  pooling  is  to  to  be  legalized 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  exphcit  authority  to  fix 
the  rates  between  the  points  where  the  pool  is  operative  ;  let  me  ask  first  if  that 
would  be  your  view  ?— A.  My  view  is,  they  should  have  control  of  the  rates ;  not 
necessarily  fix  them,  but  have  power  to  revise  them  under  the  jKwling  contract. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wants  to  oe  charged 
with  the  work  of  fixing  the  rates,  but  in  case  of  complaint — ^in  case  it  can  be 
proven  th^  the  rate  we  are  charging  imder  this  pool  is  higher  than  it  ought  to 
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be,  unreasonable,  that  the  commission  shall  pass  on  it  and  revise  it  if  the  facts 
waiTant. 

Q.  You  mean  have  it  lowered  if  necessary  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  if  the  case  was 
that  somebody  complained  a  rate  was  too  low,  they  should  have  the  right  to  advance 
the  rate,  if  they  thought  it  was  discriminating  against  localities.  I  have  known 
of  industries  starting  up  at  some  point  and  doing  quite  a  business — ^perhaps  a 
brickyard  at  St.  Paul,  doing  a  very  handsome  business— and  the  railroad  would 
come  in  and  make  a  rate  aonormally  low  in  order  to  bring  in  brick  from  some 
other  place,  and  thereby,  x>erhaps  unjustlv,  discriminate  against  some  locality. 
In  other  words,  rates  can  be  unreasonably  low  as  well  as  unreasonably  high. 

Q.  You  testified  in  your  x>aper  that  you  favor  an  expert  commission  to  arrange 
a  classification  schedule  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  is  ^our  idea  there  as  to  the  expert  commission  ?  Should  it  be 
an  official  commission,  or  should  it  be  one  appointed  by  the  railroads  amon^ 
their  own  traffic  managers  ? — A.  The  railroads  at  one  time  appointed  a  universal 
classification  committee,  which  consisted  of  representatives,  as  I  remember,  two 
from  New  England,  two  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  two  from  the  Middle  States, 
two  from  the  far  Western  States,  and  two  from  the  middle  Western  States.  I 
was  one  of  the  committee  representing  this  particular  section  of  the  country. 
This  was  over  10  years  ago.  As  I  remember,  we  agreed  upon  a  classification,  but 
it  never  was  adopted  because  of  these  local  influences  I  speak  of.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  shipping  public  if  an 
expert  commission  should  do  that  work ;  some  commission  under  the  supervision, 
say,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  some  body  that  they  might 
appoint  or  select,  I  think  they  could  do  it  better  than  either  the  railroads  or  the 
shippers  could. 

Q.  If  universal  classification  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads,  why  did 
they  not  adopt  the  one  prepared  and  presented  to  them? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  generally,  but  there  were  some  features  of  the 
classification  that  some  particular  roads  in  dome  x>articular  sections  of  the  country 
objected  to;  and  they  did  not  object  to  the  same  features. 

Q.  Different  geographical  conditions? — ^A.  The  Pittsburg  man  wanted  a  very  low 
classification  on  iron — iron  constituting  a  large  proportion  of  his  tonnage;  but  the 
California  man,  whose  road  only  hauled  iron  incidentally,  objected  to  any  such 
classification  of  iron,  because  his  principal  traffic  was  composed  of  some  other 
commodity. 

Q.  Are  not  these  conditions  so  various  and  so  greatly  diversified  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  that  a  universal  classification  would  be  practically  impossible? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

O.  You  think  the  railroad  in  California  can  haul  iron  ore,  while  they  get  but 
little  of  it,  at  practically  the  same  rate  as  the  road  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Iron  ore 
is  not  now  hauled  on  the  classification.  In  quantities  it  is  sUways  hauled  at  com- 
modity special  rate. 

Q.  is  tnat  equallv  true  of  grain? — A.  It  is  always  hauled  as  a  commodity;  it 
api)ears  in  the  tariffs  under  the  head  of  grain.  That  is  true  also  of  the  coarser 
freights — ^lumber,  salt,  live  stock. 

Q.  You  think  your  opinion  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  railroads? — 
A.  I  find  the  opinions  of  railroad  men  are  like  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  they 
differ. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  legalizing  pooling,  you  stated  that  in  your 
opinion  if  pooling  should  be  legalized  rates  would  be  lower.  Why  do  you  tnink 
that? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  testified  to  that.  I  testified  that  under  concentration 
of  ownership  I  thought  rates  would  be  lower.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  is 
that  concentration  of  ownership  means  great  economies  in  the  management  and 
operation.  There  is  more  money  wasted  in  the  railroad  business  than  in  any 
other  business  I  know  of.  We  are  all  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  adver- 
tising, for  soliciting  freights;  we  each  have  expensive  offices  on  Broadway  in  New 
York,  say,  with  high-salaried  agents;  we  are  always  running  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  unnecessary  trains.  With  concentration  of  ownership  that  would  be 
unnecessary.  The  service  could  be  just  as  good  and  could  be  done  with  great 
economy. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  that  in  your  opinion  to  legalize  pooling  would  check 
consolidation?— A.  I  say  that  unless  legalized  pooling  comes  concentration  of 
ownership  will  come.  I  think  if  we  had  had  legalized  pooling  years  a^o  there 
would  have  been  more  systems  of  railroads:  the  necessity  for  combination  and 
concentration  of  ownership  would  have  been  less. 

Q.  And  if  we  do  not  have  it  in  5  years  now,  we  shall  have  fewer  systems? — ^A. 
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One  of  three  things  is  likely  to  occur— legalized  pooling,  concentration  of  owner- 
ship and  consolidation  of  railroads,  or  Ghovemment  control. 

Q.  Which  of  these  three  is  the  most  desirable? — A.  The  first  one. 

Q.  Legalized  pooling?— A.  That  is  the  one  we  are  nearest  to;  the  second  is 
likely  to  come,  and  it  may  bring  the  third. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  Legalized  pooling,  under  the  snx)ervision  of  the 
Interfffcate  Commerce  Commission,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  would  do 
away  with  discriminations?— A.  I  think  it  would;  1  think  there  would  be  fewer 
discriminations  than  there  are  now.  You  ask  which  I  prefer  of  the  three;  I  pre- 
fer concentration  of  ownership. 

Q.  That  was  what  I  concluded  from  your  testimony;  you  think  that  would  be 
the  most  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  general  public,  and  that  was  what  I  wanted 
to  bring  out. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Otjen.)  Would  not  classifications  by  sections  be  prac- 
ticable?—A.  That  is  practically  what  we  have  now.  There  is  what  is  called  the 
Western  classification,  which,  practically,  is  everywhere  west  of  the  Missouri 
Biver,  except  on  transcontinental  business,  and  there  the  transcontinental  classi- 
fication applies;  then  everything  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver  is  the  Eastern  classi- 
fication.   There  are  fewer  classifications  now  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  universal  classification  would  be  better  than  the 
sectional  classification?— A.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  have  a  universal  classifica- 
tion, but  it  would  mean,  to  some  extent,  a  readjustment  of  the  rates,  iou  can 
make  the  rates  to  fit  any  classification.  A  universal  classification  might  be 
applied  everywhere  in  the  country,  but  the  rates  would  be  sectional. 

Q.  The  rates  might  not  be  the  same  all  over  the  country;  the  rates  would  be 
different  in  different  sections  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes;  the  rates  will  vary  with 
the  cost  of  doing  business;  it  costs  more  to  do  business  in  the  Bocky  Mountains 
than  in  New  England. 

Q.  The  classification  really  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  rates? — ^A.  No,  not 
necessarily;  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  rates,  but  the  rates  can  be  adjusted 
regardless  of  classification. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  concentration  of  ownership,  do  you  mean  manage- 
ment by  one  central  body  of  officers? — ^A.  Not  necessarily  that;  that  would 
come,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  also  by  concentration  of  management  the  concentration  of 
all  the  roads  in  one  system? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Would  not  that  follow?— A.  The  roads  engaged  in  competition  for  certain 
traffic  would  be  concentrated;  say,  the  transcontinental  lines,  or  the  Missouri 
Biver  lines,  or  the  lines  leading  to  the  Gulf,  or  the  Southern  Imes.  That  might 
be  done  sectionally,  and  ultimately,  I  think,  if  it  was  done  in  that  way,  there 
might  be  a  parent  company  that  had  to  do  with  all  of  them. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not  state  some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership  when  you  speak  of  these  great  economies  that  would  be 
effected  bv  concentration  of  ownerdiip  in  itself.  Are  these  not  the  arguments 
used  by  those  who  favor  Government  ownership? — ^A.  I  think  perhaps  the  most 
extravagantly  managed  business  is  the  postoffice  business  managed  by  the 
Government  For  instance,  we  have  an  agent  in  a  town  who  is  doing  a  tremen- 
dous business;  he  is  handling  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
goods,  and  we  pay  him  $125  a  month;  the  postmaster  in  the  same  town  is  probably 

fetting  $300  a  month.    We  have  a  station  house  costing  us  perhaps  $3,000  or 
4,000,  and  the  Post-Office  Department  will  have  a  Government  building  costing 
perhaps  $150,000. 

Q.  All  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  treated  alike  by  that  system;  it  is 
superior  to  the  rulroad  system  in  that?— A.  Yes;  there  is  no  difference  in  the 

fnce  of  postage  stamps;  one  man  can  get  them  at  the  same  price  as  another;  and 
contend  that  should  be  so  in  the  railroad  business. 

Q.  If  that  were  to  come  about,  there  would  be  no  advocates  of  Government 
ownership,  or  very  few  at  least?— A.  There  might  be  the  greatest  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation in  case  the  Government  had  control  of  the  rauroads  and  the  roads  got 
fewer. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  discrimination  in  the  postal  system  as  against  sections  or 
people?— A.  Nor  in  import  duties;  custom-house  rates  are  the  same  to  everybody; 
but  there  are  discriminations  in  the  railroad  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  To  what  extent  is  the  financial  management  of  the 
railroad  business  being  consolidated  in  great  banking  houses?— A.  I  think  they 
are  getting  nearer  together  all  the  time,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  actual 
consolidation. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  doee  the  bankixig  house  of  M(N!gan  &  Go.  and  its  allied 
interests  control  the  Eastern  railway  systems  of  the  conntry?— A.  I  conld  not 
answer  that  question;  thev  have  very  little  interest  in  the  Western  roads. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  tnis  concentration  of  financial  centred  in  big  banking 
honses  represents  an  important  phase? — ^A.  I  think  anything  in  the  way  of  con- 
oentrotion  that  will  do  away  with  preferential  rates,  and  the  nnrestricted  com- 
petition that  canses  these  rates,  is  a  good  thing  for  the  community  and  the  rail- 
roads. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  this  concentration  of  financial  control  is  having  a  steadying 
innnence? — ^A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the  West?— A.  I  think  it  would. 

(J.  Can  you  present  figures  to  show  the  relative  height  of  passenger  rates  in 
this  country  and  in  others? — ^A.  I  can. 

Q.  I  should  be  personally  glad  to  see  this,  because  evidence  has  been  submitted 
contrar;^  to  yours. — ^A.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  submit  that  to  you.  Furthermore,  in  that 
connection,  not  only  are  the  passenger  rates  lower  in  this  country,  but  the  service 
is  sui>erior,  and  the  sleeping-car  rates  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  abroad, 
ffleeping-car  rates  are  not  omv  lower,  but  the  sleeping-car  accommodations  in  this 
country  are  infinitely  better  than  they  are  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Oonqer.)  How  about  freight  rates?— A.  Freight  rates  are  lower. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Considerably  lower?— A.  Considerably  lower.  That 
is  tne  cmef  reason  for  the  great  inroads  that  we  have  made  in  capturing  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world — our  cheap  transportation. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  E^bnnedt.)  You  say  the  post-office  business  is  the  most  extrava- 
gantly managed  business  in  the  country,  yet  we  hear  no  complaint  from  the  peo- 
ple?—A.  I  have  no  authority  for  that  statement,  except  my  own  observation. 

O.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  complaint  from  the  people  because  it  is  a 
hign-priced  business? — A.  The  people  are  getting  a  good  service  for  very  little 
money,  and  I  do  not  think  many  of  them  know  that  there  is  a  big  deficit  ever  year. 
As  long  as  they  are  fairly  treated  they  do  not  care. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  these  discriminations  against  communities  and  indi- 
viduals and  other  evils,  such  as  the  Kivins  of  passes,  are  not  done  away  with  tiirouffh 
Gk>vemment  control  that  the  people  will  be  willing  to  stand  a  very  extravaganuy 
managed  transportation  business  rather  than  bear  these  discriminations  and 
evils? — A.  Possibly;  but  I  think  it  woud  be  extravagant.  I  think  private  individ- 
uals can  conduct  the  transportation  business  for  much  less  money  than  the  Qov- 
emment  can  do  it  itself.  I  believe  the  rates  would  be  lower;  and  comi>ared  vrith 
other  countries  that  do  run  their  own  railroads  the  service  is  better  and  the  rates 
lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  you  ever  know  any  railroad  run  by  any  State 
government  to  be  managed  at  all  successfully  from  a  railroad  point  of  view  or  any 
other  point?  We  have  no  State  railroads  here,  but  there  are  some  through  the 
South. — A.  We  have  no  State  railroads  in  the  West.  I  think  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral started  out  as  a  State  railroad  and  was  sold  years  ago  to  private  parties. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  railroad  run  by  tne  State  successfully?— A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  of  any  railroad  run  by  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Or  JEN.)  As  ^ou  see  it,  what  are  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  Government  or  State  ownership  of  railroads?— A.  My  ob;iections  all  come 
from  observations  of  results  in  countries  where  it  obtains;  the  rates  are  higher  and 
the  service  is  not  as  good,  and  as  the  political  question  would  be  involved- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer,  interrupting.)  The  postal  service  has  been  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  GK>vemment  operation  of  a  public  service.  Now  the  Ghovemment 
carries  a  letter  1  mile  or  3,000  miles  for  2  cents;  would  that  be  possible  or  prac- 
ticable in  the  railroad  business? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  the  GhDvemment 
was  prepared  to  meet  a  big  deficit,  as  in  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  in  a  mileage  rate  or  schedule? — ^A.  It  would  be 
possible,  but  it  would  cause  about  the  same  land  of  revolution  that  a  very  vigor- 
ous change  in  the  tariff  would,  and  a  great  deal  more;  the  country  womd  have 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  change. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  would  disturb  business  for  the  time?— -A. 
Very  much  indeed. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Conger.)  Would  a  mileage  tariff  be  practicable  under  individual 
ownership  where  the  various  lines  of  road  are  ownea  by  different  corporations? — 
A.  It  would  be;  it  is  very  remote  though,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  of  the  kind 
would  ever  happen. 

Q.  You  mean  to  testify  that  you  think  it  practicable  for  a  road  in  the  far  West, 
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or  in  any  sparselv  setiled  district,  to  cany  freight  at  the  same  rate  yesr  ton  jper 
mile,  that  it  can  be  done  for  by  the  New  York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania  roao? — 
A.  No.  I  mean  to  say  a  distance  tariff  is  possible,  but  it  wonld  have  to  be  so  high 
to  reach  all  the  different  railroads  in  the  different  sections  that  it  is  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Impracticable?— A.  It  is  possible,  but  improbable, 
very  improbable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Now,  in  the  matter  of  discriminations;  are  they  ever 
necessary,  in  yonr  judgment,  in  freight  traffic?  For  instance,  railroads  some- 
times make  rates  to  meet  crop  conditions;  are  these  things  justifiable?  As  an 
illustration,  if  you  Uke,  yesterday  it  was  testified  before  this  commission  that 
in  1807  certain  of  the  railroads  reduced  tneir  rate  on  potatoes  from,  I  think,  60  to 
40  cents  a  hundred  from  Minnesota  to  New  England,  oecause  of  crop  conditions; 
was  that  justifiable? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case,  but 
I  think  crop  conditions  have  got  to  be  considered  in  making  a  rate. 

<).  The  crop  conditions  were  that  there  was  a  very  heavy  crop  of  potatoes  in 
Minnesota,  and  under  existing  rates  they  could  not  be  moved  and  sold  and  give 
the  producer  and  dealer  anything  for  their  services.  Without  a  change  in  the 
rate  a  carrier  would  be  without  tiiat  traffic,  and  the  producer  would  have  that 
crop  on  his  hands. — A.  So  long  as  the  rates  were  made  to  everybody,  I  do  not  see 
where  there  is  any  discrimination. 

<^.  The  point  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  this:  I  think  such  a  change  in  rate  seems 
desirable,  and  isgenerally  approved,  or  at  least  not  disapproved;  would  that  be 
];)ossible  under  (Government  ownership,  and  if  possible,  or  x)ermitted,  would  it 
not  make  it  possible  for  the  party  in  power  ana  controlling  these  rates  to  dis- 
criminate for  or  against  some  section  of  the  country  that  was  not  with  them? — 
A.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  would  the  rates  be  controlled  under  €k)vem- 
ment  ownership?— A.  I  presume  the  rates  would  be  controlled  just  as  the  price  of 
postage  stamps  is. 

Q.  would  it  be  by  general  legislative  enactment,  or  hj  an  expert  commission? — 
A.  It  would  have  to  be,  I  presume,  just  as  Congress  decided  it;  I  would  not  under- 
time to  say.  I  think  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads  is  very  remote  and 
very  undesirable.  I  think  the  complications  you  would  ^et  into  the  moment 
the  Gk)vemment  undertook  the  control  of  railroads — ^politically  commercially, 
and  financially-— would  be  very  great. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  On  the  theory  that  consolidation  would  brin^  the  pub- 
lic the  biest  service,  and  also  accenting  your  theoiy  that  legalized  pooling  would 
retard  or  check  that,  do  you  still  thmk  legalized  pooling  desirable?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  legalized  i>ooling  is  desirable  and  expedient.  I  do  not  think  it  is  x>ossible  to 
have  concenlaraaon  of  ownership  for  years  to  come. 

9.  It  is  now  going  on.— A.  it  is  now  going,  on,  yes;  and  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  legalizing  pooling  even  if  there  was  a  concentration  of  ownership. 
The  chief  object  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  was  to  prevent  discriminations 
between  communities  and  individuals,  and  legalizing  pooung  will  assist  in  bring- 
ing that  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIennedt.)  And  that  object  would  be  subserved  by  having  legal- 
ized pooling  after  you  have  brought  about  concentration  of  ownership? — A.  There 
might  be  a  concentration  of  ownership  of  the  railroads  in  a  certain  section,  and 
in  some  other  section  there  might  be  a  concentration  of  ownership  also,  but  by 
different  people.  In  different  sections  of  the  country  the  roads  might  be  concen- 
trated, and  there  might  be  a  competition  between  the  various  systems.  There  is 
an  element  of  market  competition  always  in  the  railroad  business  that  we  have 
to  contend  with.  We  may  have  a  railroad  without  a  competitive  point  on  it,  a 
line  with  industries;  ])eople  who  are  manufacturing  sewer  pipe,  or  brick,  or 
articles  of  iron,  or  maMng  salt,  or  doing  anything  in  the  line  of  industry;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  there  may  not  be  a  competing  point  on  that  railroad,  it  is 
competing  all  the  time  with  the  markets  furnished  by  other  railroads;  with  the 
product  furnished  by  other  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  It  seems  to  be  your  idea  that  pooling  is  the 
nearest  at  himd? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  benefits  will  come  more  rapidly  to  the  people  by  x>ooling,  but  concen- 
tration may  follow  and  if  it  does  follow,  we  shall  get  more  benefit  from  that  than 
through  pooling?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  fiut  you  believe  that  pooling  is  the  most  feasible  because  the  people  are  prob- 
ably better  prepared  for  it  at  this  time,  and  because  it  can  be  done  without  any 
financial  interference.    Is  that  the  idea?— A.  That  is  right. 
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Q.  I  think  ypu  stated  that  if  we  have  a  pooling  act  all  the  railroads  will  not 
necessarily  so  into  that  pool? — ^A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  And  if  one  railroad  remains  ont  a  fight  wonld  jirobably  follow.  Would 
^yon  anthorize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  the  rate  for  the  road 
that  refrains  from  going  into  the  pool? — ^A.  Yes. 

S.  Then  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnussion  had  authority  to  fix  the  rate, 
made  the  same  rate  that  the  pool  agreed  upon,  how  would  this  affect  the 
business  of  the  roads  that  had  ffone  into  the  pool;  or  would  it  give  the  road  stand- 
ing out  any  advantage  over  tnose  who  had  pooled?— A.  I  think  the  roads  that 
comply  with  the  law  and  maintain  the  published  rates  should  be  protected  against 
a  railroad  that  was  inclined  to  deal  with  the  other  roads  in  a  piratical  manner. 

Q.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  then,  had  authority  to  fix  their 
rate,  and  fixed  the  eaaiae  rate  the  pool  had  agreed  upon,  would  that  have  the  effect 
of  protecting  the  pooling  roads  as  against  those  standing  out  of  the  pool? — ^A.  All 
the  x>ooling  roads  would  want  would  be  that  the  road  outside  of  it  should  have 
equality  oi  rates — should  not  give  secret  rates,  preferential  rates. 

Q.  Could  a  pool  exist  under  that  condition? — ^A.  It  could;  it  has,  prior  to  the 
interstate  act.  I  have  known  of  certain  roads  pooling  their  business,  where  there 
was  one  road  outside;  that  is,  they  acted  as  a  unit  in  meeting  the  competition  of 
tMs  outside  line.  It  was  the  exception,  though,  rather  than  the  rule.  The  gen- 
eral theory  under  which  pools  used  to  be  made  was,  '*  One  out,  all  out." 

Q.  Then  you  seem  to  think  that  by  clothing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  proper  authority,  the  complaints  of  discrimination  could  be  practicallv 
wiped  out?— A.  It  could  be  very  much  lessened;  coupled,  of  course,  witii  legal- 
ized pooling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGEB.)  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  giving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  authoritv  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  rail- 
roads, by  duly  authorized  official  examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  evidence 
that  they  had  paid  rebates? — ^A.  No,  I  should  not;  I  tninK  the  more  puolicit^  ^e 
better.  In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  to  to  the  interest  of  the  Qovemment  itself 
that  there  shordd  be  no  discriminations  in  transportation  charges. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  an  official  examination  of  books  and  accounts?— A. 
The  merchants  of  Chicago  would  not  stand  it  for  a  minute  if  thev  thought  the 
merchants  of  New  York  were  getting  lower  import  duties  than  they  were;  the 
business  men  here  would  not  tolerate  the  purchase  of  postage  stamps  in  Wash- 
ington for  any  less  price  than  they  pay ;  and  here  is  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  more  con- 
sequence than  the  iK>stage  business,  or  the  import  tariffs,  where  there  is  more  or 
less  favoritism  going  on  which  ougnt  to  be  stopped. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Ejesnnedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  Question  on  the  subject  of  ticket 
ping.  Is  it  true  that  the  only  class  of  trade  that  comes  to  the  ticket  scalpers 
is  Unskt  which  is  brought  by  the  public  in  the  way  of  unused  coupons,  etc. ;  or  is  it 
true  that  business  is  furnished  by  the  railroads  themselves?- A.  Of  course  there 
has  always  been  more  or  less  transportation  furnished  to  the  ticket  brokers  by 
di^onest  employees  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  do  you  believe  the  ticket  scaljiers  should  con- 
tinue in  business  and  live  on  the  business  that  is  brought  to  them  by  the  public 
and  also  do  this  business  you  speak  of? — ^A.  I  feel  that  there  would  be  roar  of 
that.  I  think  that  if  the  railroads  had  never  secretly  assisted  the  scalpers  and 
ticket  brokers  there  would  not  be  so  much  business  as  there  is  now. 

Q.  The  larger  x)er  cent  of  the  business  they  have  is  business  given  them  by  the 
rauroads  in  tnis  way,  is  it?— A.  No;  it  is  a  less  proportion  of  their  business  than 
the  public  gives  them.  If  the  railroads  would  combine  and  refuse  to  give  bued- 
ness  to  the  ticket  scaljiers  a  good  many  of  them  would  be  driven  out  of  ousiness. 
I  think  the  railroads  have  it  in  their  own  power  to  make  the  business  of  the  ticket 
broker  unprofitable  if  they  would  only  take  the  proper  means  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Conqer.)  Why  don't  they  do  it  if  they  dont  want  it?— A.  Because 
certain  of  the  lines  have  relations  with  them — ^use  them. 

Q.  In  other  words  a  small  minority  of  the  roads  can  defeat  the  purpose  of  a 
large  majority;  is  that  the  idea? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  a  ^eat  wrong  that  these  brokers 
should  buy  tickets  for  less  money  than  the  traveling  public,  and  yet  it  is  contin- 
ually done.    The  brokers  buy  the  tickets  and  make  a  commission  on  them. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  favor  the  movement  which  the  railroads  have 
been  making  for  the  last  few  years  to  secure  from  Congress  legislation  on  the 
subject,  while  at  the  same  time  they  make  absolutely  no  effort  to  secure  any 
action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  abolition  of  the  pass  sys- 
tem?—A.  I  believe  the  entire  matter  should  be  considered  as  one  proposition.  I 
was  in  favor  of  and  have  worked  for  an  antiscalping  law,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  any  legislation  on  that  subject  until  the  entire  trans- 
portation matter  is  taken  up  and  the  interstate-commerce  law  is  amended. 
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Q.  You  believe  it  is  calciilated  to  disconrage  the  railroadB  when  they  attempt 
to  get  this  one  passed? — ^A.  No;  I  think  the  railroads  are  entitled  to  that  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  for  the  public,  and  I  think  that  it  should  nave 
been  obtained  from  Confess  without  any  asking.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
tection of  the  public  that  it  ought  to  be  passed. 

Q.  You  have  organized  labor  on  your  lines?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  laborers  to  combine  to  protect 
their  interests  as  it  is  for  the  raOroads  to  concentrate?— A.  I  think  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  has  been  a  benefit  to  labor. 

Q.  Has  the  organization  of  the  engineers,  brakemen,  conductors,  and  trainmen 
generally  been  a  benefit  to  the  railroads  also?— A.  There  are  two  sides  to  that 
question;  I  don't  know  whetiier  it  has  or  not.  I  think  that  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion, idthough  I  bdieve  in  the  organization  of  labor. 

Q.  (ByMr.GoNaEB.)  Is  overcapitalization  an  evil  in  the  railroad  field?— A.  My 
observation  has  been  that  there  is  or  has  been  overcapitalization;  the  price  of  the 
securities  has  generally  indicated  it. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  prohibiting  of  the  increasing  of  capital  stock  of  inter- 
state railways  without  permission  from  the  Government;  I  mean  the  watering  of 
stock  by  interstate  railways  without  governmental  permission? — A.  I  don*t  beheve 
in  the  watering  of  stock;  I  think  it  is  all  right,  tnough,  to  issue  new  stock  for 
new  OToperty. 

Q.  Would  there  be  objection  to  making  it  necessary  to  ask  the  xiermission  of 
the  Government? — ^A.  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that? — ^A.  I  dont  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ask  the  xiermission  of  the  GK>vemment;  I  don't  see  what  would 
be  gained  by  it. 

Q.  (By  MX.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  believe  the  investor  takes  care  of  himself? — 
A.  If  the  stock  is  watered  the  price  shows  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  How  far  has  your  road  complied  with  the  recent  act  of 
Congress  as  to  automatic  appliances — couplers  and  safetv  appliances?— A.  Very 
fully;  I  think  we  have  a  few  cars  not  equipped,  but  very  few. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  the  extension  of  tmie  that  was  provided  for? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
are  one  of  the  roads  that  asked  for  the  extension.  That  is  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment, which  I  have  little  to  do  with,  and  I  could  not  say  what  the  facts  are  in 
regard  to  that ,  except  in  a  general  way.  We  have  complied  as  well  as  anyone  with 
the  act  of  Congress. 

Q.  That  time  was  extended  to  December  1  or  January  1?— A.  I  really  don't 
know.    I  think  it  was  extended  2  years;  I  know  we  have  complied  with  the  law. 


Q.  You  Jiave  or  will  have  by  that  toie?— A.  Yes. 


(ByRepreeentativeLoRiMER.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest?— A. 
Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  about  this  conflict  I  spoke  of  between  the 
interstate  and  State  railway  commissions? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  have  any  instances  or  can 
give  us  any  specific  information?— A.  I  know  in  a  general  way  that  there  are  two 
States  that  I  have  in  mind  that  attempt  to  regulate  their  rates  so  as  to  confine 
the  business  to  their  States  and  to  their  own  people;  Texas  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  They  undertake  to  favor  the  State  road? — ^A.  Yes;  State  road  and  State  man- 
agement and  State  shipx>ers  and  the  residents  of  that  State  generally.  The  Texas 
X)eople  tell  us  in  so  many  words  that  they  are  there  to  protect  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  if  the  rates  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  are  reduced  bv  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  for  any  other  reason,  they  will  make  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  l^eir  rates. 

Q.  It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  provision  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as 
it  is  in  Texas?— A.  It  is  a  domestic  tarin  incidental  to  private  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  is  distinguished  as  being  against  the  Constitu- 
tion?— A.  They  don't  recognize  that;  they  are  States'  rights  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  They  onlv  feel  it  locally?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Which  is  the  other  State?— A.  The  grand  old  Republican  state  of  Iowa  has 
about  the  same  idea. 

(J.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  is  Nebraska?— A.  They  go  in  for  the  same 
doctrine,  and  it  is,  I  presume,  a  parent  of  the  protective  tariff. 

Q.  I  don't  think  the  United  States  Government  has  an^  remedy.— A.  There  is 
no  remedy  unless  the  Constitution  is  amended.  And  I  brmg  up  the  point  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Federal  commission  to  make  the  interstate  rates  of  this  country 
so  long  as  they  have  no  control  of  State  rates  that  are  so  interwoven;  for  instance, 
rates  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  entirely  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
are  on  the  basis  of  rates  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City.  The  rates  from  Davenport, 
Iowa,  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  are  practically  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  from  Chicago 
to  Council  Bluffs. 
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<^.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  yon  believe  it  is  a  parent  of  the  ^roteotiT^ 
tariff  principle;  is  it  not  more  prooable  it  is  the  resnlt  of  the  mainprinciple  of 
self -protection? — A.  It  is  principally  the  father  of  the  protective  tarin  idea. 

Q.  You  could  hardlv  eiroect  anything  to  be  a  parent  of  the  protectiye  tariff  in 
the  State  of  Texas? — ^A.  Yon  can  raise  aimost  anything  down  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  Wonid  largerpowers  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  gradually  extending  its  territory  to  State  lines  on  the  transportation 
question,  do  away  witn  this  objection  that  yon  have  raised  to  the  powers  of  the 
commissions  of  these  States?  To  ask  the  qneistion  more  directly,  Wonld  not  giving 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  more  power  do  away  with  that  feature  of 
it?— A.  I  think  it  might  to  some  extent;  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  The  ship- 
ment of  grain  from  a  point  in  Iowa  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  entirely  a  State  ship- 
ment; that  is  quite  apt  to  be  an  interstate  smmnent  before  the  grain  is  finally 
disposed  of;  and  the  shipment  of  cotton  from  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  the  city  of 
Galveston,  entirely  within  the  State  of  Texas,  is  quite  apt  to  be  an  interstate 
shipment,  because  it  is  not  going  to  be  used  at  Galveston;  it  will  find  its  way  to 
the  cotton  markets  of  New  fmgland  before  it  gets  through.  A  shipment  of  dressed 
meat  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  transportation  that  occurs 
entirely  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  dressed  meat  may  be  sold  to  the 
soldiers  in  Cuba  before  it  reaches  its  destination.  The  point  I  make  is  this:  I 
think  it  is  impossible  for  the  Federal  commission  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the 
country  properly  unless  it  has  charge  and  supervision  of  the  State  shipments  and 
State  railroads  which  may  conflict  with  the  interstate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Texas  State 
railroad  commission  stands  with  you  on  the  question  of  pooling? — ^A.  I  know  he 
does;  I  have  talked  with  the  old  gentleman  a  good  many  times  on  that  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNaBR.)  You  sx>eak  of  this  matter  as  an  evil;  have  you  a  remedy 
to  suggest  for  it? — A.  The  only  remedy  is  a  Federal  commission  of  transportation, 
and  me  declaring  of  this  traffic  to  be  interstate,  and  the  puttmg  of  these  roads 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  commission,  instead  of  having  46  or  47  States 
each  trying  to  adjust  the  freight  rates  to  suit  its  own  peculiar  ideas. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  make  such  a  declaration? — A.  I  meant  to  say  by  an  amenifment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  Congress  could  have  that  power.  But  I  do  mean  to 
say  that  Congress  can  not  regulate  what  it  is  supxx)6ed  to  have  power  over,  that 
is,  all  interstate  business,  while  this  undercurrent  of  State  regulation  exists  and 
conflicts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  lack  of  supervision 
within  the  State  as  to  what  shall  fall  under  interstate  commerce?  For  instance, 
take  a  shipment  of  cotton  from  Fort  Worth  to  Galveston;  that  carload  shipped 
from  Fort  Worth  can  not  pay  much  more  under  interstate  commerce  than  any 
other  carload  which  originated  at  Galveston,  can  it?— A.  Take  this  view  of  the 
case;  under  the  interstate-commerce  act  there  should  be  no  dJBcrimination  between 
individuals,  no  preferential  rates,  no  unjust  discriminations.  Here  is  a  bi^  shipper 
with  1,000  carloads  of  freight  to  ship  to  some  interstate-commerce  point  m>m 
Chicago;  he  also  has  1 ,000  carloads  of  freight  to  ship  to  various  stations  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  He  uses  the  State  business;  he  sells  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in 
that  way  gets  a  lower  rate  on  his  interstate  business  than  he  otherwise  would. 
Now,  is  not  that  a  misuse  of  business  entirely  within  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  preferential  rate  on  interstate  business?  How  is  a  Federal  commission 
going  to  right  a  case  of  that  kind,  unless  it  has  charge  of  the  State  rates? 

Q.  He  gets  a  lower  rate  within  the  State  because  he  ^ve  the  railroad  the  inter- 
state-commerce business? — A.  You  asked  me  a  little  while  ago  what  methods  were 
employed  to  get  preferred  rates  and  discriminating  rates.  I  told  you  about  the 
methods  by  which  a  shipper  could  defeat  the  purpose  oi  the  law,  and  this  is  one 
of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  Congress  have  authority  to  put  under  the  control 
of  the  commission  that  commerce  which  originates  in  the  State  with  the  intention 
of  going  into  interstate  commerce? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  you  can  never  tell  when 
a  shipment  moves  whether  it  is  State  or  interstate  transportation. 

Q.  That  is,  it  may  go  to  some  point  entirely  within  the  Ttwrders  of  the  State 
where  it  originated,  and  there  be  sent  out  as  an  interstate  shipment?— A.  It  is 
quite  likely  to. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton,  if  it  was  going  to  the  cotton  mills,  AS  there  are  no 
cotton  mills  in  the  State  of  Texas,  you  would  know  it  was  going  to  be  interstate 
commerce? — ^A.  Yes;  although  the  cotton  cloth  into  which  it  is  made  might  be 
shipped  from  place  to  place  in  the  State.  There  is  only  one  other  point  upon 
which  you  don't  cross-examine  me,  that  is  railroad  construction.    My  testimony 
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was  that  I  think  that  in  case  the  Federal  authorities  were  goin^^  to  regulate  the  rail- 
roads— and  I  believe  they  are — ^the  subject  of  new  construction  should  be  passed 
upon.    I  don*t  believe  new  roads  should  be  built  unless  necessity  is  shown  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  That  at  present  is  entirely  under  State  charter?— A. 
Yes;  except  in  one  case  in  Indiana. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  I  think  in  all  the  States  there  are  provisions  intended  to 
restrict  the  construction  of  railroads?— A.  I  guess  there  are. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  Noveniber  i£,  1999. 

TESTIMOVY  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  J.  8TB0M0. 

Attomey-at-law,  Chicago,  III. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  convened  at  2  o^clock,  November  22, 1889, 
at  Chicago,  111. ,  Chairman  Lonmer  presiding.  Mr.  William  J.  Strong,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  State  your  full  name,  please. — ^A.  William 
J.  Strong. 

S.  Ana  your  business. — A.  Lawyer. 
.  We  have  information  that  you  have  a  large  collection  of  information  with 
reference  to  blacklisting.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  in  your  own  way  what  infor- 
mation you  have  on  that  subject?— A.  In  the  fsdl  of  1895  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  question  in  the  case  of  Fred  B.  Ketcham  against  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  The  suit  had  been  brought  by  other  attorneys, 
who  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  the  case  off  their  hands.  I  had  never  heard 
of  it  before.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  how,  and  in  fact  they  said  to  me  that 
they  did  not  know  how,  to  get  at  the  question;  and  it  interested  me  very  much. 
I  took  up  the  question  and  began  to  make  an  investigation.  I  was  called  into  the 
.  rial  of  tne  Ketcham  case  before  Judge  Edmund  Burke  in  the  fall  of  1895  on  3 
days*  notice,  with  no  time  for  preparation  whatever,  and  introduced  but  four  wit- 
nesses. The  jury  disagreed,  standing  6  to  6,  which  necessitated  a  new  triaJ. 
After  coming  into  the  case  and  seeing  what  there  was  in  it  I  be^n  to  investigate, 
and  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Chicago  Evening  News  asking  any  men  who 
thought  they  had  been  blacklisted  to  come  to  my  office  and  make  their  state- 
ments to  me  and  bring  such  letters  as  they  had  that  they  thought  were  evidence 
of  this  blacklisting  agreement.  After  spending  some  time,  witnout  exaggeration 
3  months  continuously,  to  the  neglect  of  every  other  class  of  business,  in  taking 
statements  of  men  who  came  to  my  office,  I  made  u|>  my  mind  what  the  agree- 
ment was;  and  that  there  was  such  an  agreement  to  blacklist  was  apparent 
from  the  evidence  which  was  x^'oduced  before  me.  That  evidence  I  formulated 
into  a  charge,  which  I  incorporated  in  the  amended  declaration  in  the  case;  and 
the  substance  of  the  agreement  which  I  claim  was  formed  between  the  railroads 
is  set  forth  in  the  pleadings  in  the  cases  which  I  have  since  brought.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1896, 1  filed  some  50  cases,  containing  this  charge  of  blacklisting, 
against  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  believe,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  some  being  in  the  hands  of  receivers;  and  I  did  not  bring  suit  against 
them,  although  I  charged  them  with  being  parties  to  the  conspiracy. 

There  is  a  voluntary  association  of  railroads  having  lines  running  into  the  cit^ 
of  Chicago,  the  legal  title  of  which  is  the  General  Managers*  Association  of  Chi- 
cago. According  to  their  constitution,  which  I  have  had  in  court,  and  of  which 
I  have  a  copy  here,  the  object  of  the  association  is  **  especiallv  the  consideration 
of  problems  of  management  arising  from  the  operation  of  railroads  terminating 
or  centering  in  Chicago.'*  The  beginning  of  this  combination  among  railroads 
for  the  purpose  of  blacklisting  em]^loyees  was  over  a  year  before  the  strike  of 
1894,  according  to  the  testimony  which  I  have  here,  in  my  judgment;  and  it  has 
been  the  judgment  of  three  different  courts  that  it  was  evidence  of  the  con- 
spiracy, it  was  first  mooted  in  March,  1893,  when  the  committee  of  the  General 
Managers'  Association  was  appointed,  the  committee  consisting  of — I  have  not 
got  their  names  here,  but  they  are  the  general  managers.  I  left  the  papers  in  my 
office,  but  can  give  you  the  names  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  don't  think  it  is  material.— A.  I  have  the  names; 
they  are  x>articular  names;  I  have  them  in  a  number  of  papers  I  did  not  bring,  as 
I  did  not  wish  to  bring  any  more  than  were  necessary.  This  committee  ''was 
appointed  to  tabulate  the  rates  of  pay  by  all  roads  centering  in  Chicago,  and  to 
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report  on  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  an  employment  bnrean  for  the 
employment  of  railroad  employees,  and  to  formulate  a  set  of  rules  for  tiie  govern- 
ment of  all  railroad  employees,  so  as  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  those  respects 
amonff  all  the  railroads  running  into  Chicago,"  being  24  loads.  These  railroads, 
according  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  Gtonerai 
Managers'  Association  in  three  different  cases  which  I  have  tried,  are  as  follows: 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe;  the  Baltimore 
and  Onio;  Chicago  and  Erie;  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk;  Chicago  and  Western 
Indiana;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy;  Chicago  Great  Western;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul;  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific;  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Illinois  Central;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern: 
Louisville,  New  Albanv  and  Chicago,  Michigan  Central;  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis;  Pennsylvania  Company;  Wisconsin  Central;  Union  Stockyard 
and  Transit  Company;  Calumet  and  Blue  Island;  Belt  Railway  Company  of  Chi- 
cago; Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Cmcago;  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company;  and  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road Comx>any;  being  24  railroads  which  were  members  of  this  General  Managers 
Association.  In  March,  1893  (the  exact  day  I  have  not  with  me),  they  appointed 
a  committee,  as  I  have  said,  upon  these  questions,  and  on  May  18, 1898,  that 
committee  made  a  report  to  the  General  Managers'  Association,  which  I  com* 
pelled  them  to  produce  in  court  by  subpoena  duces  tecum,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  material  parts,  to  show  the  combination:  "  First,  with 
reference  to  the  tabulation  of  wages,  the)r  have  classified  all  classes  of  railroad 
employees  below  the  rank  of  division  superintendent  and  sux>erintendent  of  motive 
power  to  general  master  mechanic.  In  classifying  the  employees  it  has  been  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  to  adopt  certain  terms  in  describing  a  man's 
employment,  and  the  committee  requests  the  cooperation  of  the  general  mana- 
gers, in  so  far  as  possible,  in  using  these  terms  instead  of  a  special  term  that  may 
be  used  in  some  x>a^culHr  locality.  It  will  be  found  that  the  terms  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  are  synonjmious  with  those  in  use,  and  are  only  intro- 
duced so  as  to  make  the  wage  tables  on  the  different  roads  readily  comparable. 

Second  (and  this  is  the  important  part  of  the  subject  ux>on  which  I  care  to  give 
any  testimony) ,  *4n  the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  employment  bureau, 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  ^eat  length'' — (this  is  stated  in  this  report) — 
"and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  such  a  bureau  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  association,  first,  in  assisting  them  in  the  procurement  of  men  both  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  in  times  of  emergency;  second,  in  assisting  the  roads  to 
guard  against  the  employment  of  a  man  who  has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some 
other  road;  third,"  (and  like  a  great  many  other  insects  the  sting  is  in  the  tail.  It 
says)  '4n  abolishing  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that  is 
expressed  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that  *your  road  is  not  the 
only  road  in  Chicago,' and  that  employment  can  readily  be  obtained  on  some  other 
road,  although  an  offense  has  been  committed." 

That  second  and  third  clauses  of  the  report  are  the  reasons  why  they  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  establish  this  employment  bureau.  They  show,  in  my  judgment,  the 
purpose  or  this  organization,  namely,  to  abolish  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  they 
are  all  familiar,  wnich  is  expressed ,  when  a  man  is  disciplined ,  by  the  statement  that 
he  can  readily  obtain  employment  on  some  other  road,  and  that  the  road  he  has 
worked  for  is  not  the  only  road  in  Chicago.  That  shows,  in  mv  judgment,  that  they 
attempted  to  get  together  at  that  time  and  adopt  some  method  by  which  a  man  could 
not  readily  get  work  on  some  other  road.  One  can  readily  understand  that  if  there 
is  a  difference  between  an  emplovee  and  his  immediate  superior,  perhaps  a  personal 
difference — ^perhaps  a  tyrannical  boss  might  say  some  things  to  him  that  a  spirited 
man  would  not  care  to  take,  and  he  would  ask  for  his  time  and  tell  him  tnat  he 
didn't  have  to  take  that  kind  of  talk  from  any  man,  that  he  was  a  good  railroad 
man  and  skilled  and  sober,  and  that  his  was  not  the  only  railroad  in  Chicago  and 
that  he  could  readily  obtain  work  on  some  other  road.  They  say  they  are  familiar 
with  that  sort  of  statement  made  when  they  discipline  a  man.  Now  what  they 
may  be  pleased  to  call  **  discipline  ■'  we  don't  know,  except  as  we  gather  it  from 
their  different  statements  and  writings.  It  may  be  for  some  trivial  offense;  for 
instance,  a  draw-bar  pulled,  and  they  may  discipline  a  man  by  fining  him  5  or  10 
or  80  days  or  something  of  that  kind;  or  if  he  snould  comer  a  car  in  the  switch- 
yard, not  running  it  in  far  enough,  so  that  a  train  would  come  along  and  knock 
off  the  comer;  or  some  little  accident  of  that  kind.  As  has  been  developed  in 
the  trial  of  these  cases,  these  charges  against  the  most  of  these  men  for  those 
offenses  proved  to  be  untrue,  and  they  fined  the  wrong  man;  and  often  men  in 
the  protection  of  their  fellow-men  would  refuse  to  disclose  who  the  culprit  was, 
or  the  one  that  had  been  negligent,  and  they  would  disciplme  the  wrong  man 
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for  it.  Those  conditions  became  very  onerous  to  the  employees  in  many  instances. 
There  is  only  one  way,  in  my  jnd^ent,  in  which  a  man,  if  he  had  any  spirit, 
could  be  made  to  refrain  from  saying  that  he  could  get  work  on  some  other  road. 
That  would  be  for  him  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  he  could  not  get  work  on  some 
other  railroad  unless  his  present  employer  gave  his  consent  or  approval.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  were  going  to  abolish  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  a  man  of  spirit 
would  say  that,  unless  they  fixed  it  so  that  he  could  not  get  work  on  anv  other 
railroad,  and  brought  that  to  his  knowledge.  Having  a  familjr  dei)enaent  on 
him,  if  he  knows  that  he  can  not  get  work  on  some  other  road,  he  is  going  to  sub- 
mit and  say  nothing  about  It;  but  unless  he  knows  that,  he  is  bound  to  make  that 
statement,  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  spirit. 

That  was  the  foundation  of  the  conspiracy  between  the  railroads.  Previous  to 
that  time  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  there  had  been  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
which  is  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  United  States,  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Differences  had  arisen  between  the  employees  and  employers;  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  had  become  bitter,  and  these  two  forces  were  striving  to  ^in  an 
advantage;  the  railroad  men  formed  themselves  into  what  they  call  grievance 
committees,  and,  where  a  man  was  im justly  treated,  requiring  of  the  railroads 
that  they  rescind  unjust  rules  or  fines,  and  preparing,  in  case  they  did  not  do  it, 
to  strike;  that  is  their  only  remedy.  On  the  other  nand,  the  railroads  clearly, 
from  the  testimony  which  I  have  been  able  to  produce,  determined  that  they 
would  adopt  some  method  to  forever  atop  strikes.  The  railroad  attorneys  have 
clearly  foreshadowed  this  in  arguments  in  this  case.  Even  in  the  last  case  I 
tried  the  attorney  for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  told  the  jury  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  there  would  be  no  more  strikes,  and  asked  them  to 
keep  their  hands  off  and  let  the  railroads  and  the  labor  unions  settle  this  between 
themselves. 

Other  testimony  was  offered  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  I  have  not  an  exact  copy  here,  but  which  showed  that  the  for- 
mation of  this  bureau  was  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  employment  of  the 
men  in  one  office.  Every  railroad  was  to  send  the  names  of  its  employees  to  that 
office,  and  that  office  was  to  keep  a  record  of  every  railroad  employee,  and  when- 
ever a  man  applied  to  one  of  these  railroads  for  employment  he  had  to  go  to  this 
office  and  get  the  O.  K.  of  the  manager  of  this  office,  thus  centralizing  employment. 

This  was  brought  up,  I  think,  on  June  or  July  20, 1893,  and  voted  upon.  Thir- 
teen out  of  20  railroads  present  at  that  meeting  voted  for  the  adoption  of  this 
thing;  but  the  rules  of  the  association  provided  that  whenever  any  scheme  was 
proposed  that  required  any  expenditure  of  money,  as  this  did,  it  should  not  take 
effect  unless  it  was  unanimous.  Seven  having  voted  against  it,  it  was  defeated; 
to  be  x>erfectly  fair  with  the  statement  about  what  was  done. 

The  x)oint  of  that  resolution  is  this:  They  state  in  the  opening  that  the  subject 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  they  follow  these  three  provisions  with  a 
statement  like  this:  ''Your  committee  is  opposed  to  any  idea  of  blacklisting,  but 
it  insists  on  the  right  of  the  different  roads  to  know  the  previous  history  of  any 
man  who  presents  himself  for  employment."  The  reasoning  I  draw  from  that  is 
that  they  never  would  have  put  in  the  word  '*  blacklisting,"  immediately  follow- 
ing this,  if  something  preceding  it  had  not  suggested  the  word.  Their  attempt  to 
exclude  from  this  any  idea  of  blacklisting  was  the  best  evidence  that  they  Imew 
that  it  meant  blacklisting.  There  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  say  they  were  op- 
posed to  blacklisting  unless  they  did  know  that  it  meant  blacklisting;  the  French 
proverb,  **  He  who  excuses,  accuses,"  applies. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  gathered  shows  that  no  occasion  arose  to  put  that  idea 
of  blacklisting  into  effect  until  the  strike  of  1894,  known  as  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  strike,  when  the  different  railroad  employees  in  this  city,  through  the 
American  Railway  Union,  sought  to  get  the  railroads  t<o  interfere  and  use  their 
influence  with  the  Pullman  Company  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  employees. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  railroads  npon  the  fact  that  this  strike  was  purely  a 
sympathetic  strike,  and  that  men  strike  without  having  any  grievance  of  their 
own.  They  claim  that  because  it  was  sympathetic  it  was  wholly  unwarranted. 
Of  course,  we  reply  that  human  synipatny  is  one  of  the  noblest  motives  that  ever 
prompted  a  body  of  men,  and  that  it  was  entirely  unselfish  on  their  part.  The 
public  records  show  that  within  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  conunencement  of 
the  Pullman  strike  there  were  1,000  families  in  the  city  of  Pullman  who  were  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  who  had  iJeen  employees  of  the  Pull- 
man Company  from  five  to  twenty  years,  and  who  were  dependent  on  public  char- 
ity for  support;  showing  that  these  families  had  not  been  able  to  accumulate 
enough  out  of  the  pittance  received  by  the  wage-earners  in  all  the  years  that  they 
were  in  the  employment  of  the  Pullman  Company  to  last  them  2  weeks  when  on 
strike. 
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whom  he  knew,  having  failed  to  get  work  from  the  Bock  Island.  He  got  Mr. 
Qreen,  the  train  master  of  the  Alton,  to  write  a  letter  on  it  to  Mr.  WiUis  E.  Qray, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Alton,  at  Blooming^n,  which  is  as  follows:  "  I  have 
known  the  bearer,  Mr.  J.  D.  Green,  for  the  past  6  years,  and  ctm  recommend  him 
as  a  first-class  man  in  every  w^." 

He  presented  that  letter  to  Mr.  Gray  at  Bloominffton  and  attached  it  to  his 
application  for  work,  and  Mr.  Gray  told  him  that  in  the  morning  he  wonld  report 
to  him — he  wonld  have  his  application  investigated;  said  they  needed  men. 
Finally,  on  February  24,  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Wc,  Gray:  *  *  Answer- 
inflr  your  communication  of  February  17, 1  beg  to  advise  that  as  soon  as  a  favor- 
able opportunity  arises  I  will  let  you  hear  from  me  as  to  employment.  At 
present  our  business  is  dull  and  we  have  a  good  many  extra  men."  A  few  days 
before  that  he  had  said  they  needed  men. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Gray  returned  the  letters,  saying  his  ai>plication  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  for  that  reason  he  could  not  employ  him.  He  was  never  able  to 
get  work  on  any  railroad.  They  all  said  they  comd  not  hire  him  unless  he  had  a 
clearance. 

J.  H.  Dungan,  another  very  important  witness,  testified  that  he  had  been  an 
emi)loyee  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  is  outside  of  the  General  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  he  had  sought  work  from  a  good  many  railroads,  but  had  been 
denied;  that  he  had  obtained  texnporary  jobs,  but  was  discharged  because  his 
application  was  rejected,  until,  finally  he  got  a  job  at  Argentine,  £an8.,  in 
charge  of  a  switch  engine,  and  worked  from  the  fall  of  1894  tnrough  the  winter 
of  1894  and  the  spring  of  1895,  when  he  was  discharged  and  told  by  the  vard  master 
that  it  was  because  his  application  was  rejected.  He  had  referred  to  tne  Nortiiem 
Pacific  Railroad.  He  then  sought  to  be  reinstated,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  U. 
Mudge,  general  superintendent  of  the  Atchison,  Tojieka  and  Santa  Fe  Baihroad 
Gomx>any,  being  the  road  he  had  worked  for,  asMng  why  he  had  been  discharged 
after  working  so  long  and  giving  such  satisfactory  services.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  John  Z.  Boraback,  superintendent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad,  dated  at  Kansas  City,  March  21, 1895,  on  the  regu- 
lar form  of  that  railroad,  as  follows:  *'This  is  to  certify  that  John  H.  Dungan 
has  been  employed  in  the  capacity  of  switchman  at  Argentine,  Eans.,  on  the 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Division,  from  August  23, 1894,  to  March  18, 1895:  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  previous  record  unsatisfactory;  services  while  here  were 
satisfactory.*' 

He  went  to  Topeka  and  pursued  Mr.  Mudge,  who  was  on  the  move  constantly, 
until  finally  he  had  to  write  to  him  '*  on  the  line,"  on  March  27, 1895.  This  road 
at  that  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court,  and  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  court,  Aldace  F.  Wsdker,  John  J.  McCook,  Joseph  C.  Wilson, 
receivers,  were  in  charge  of  the  road,  showing  that  even  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  court  were  a  party  to  that  conspiracy.  The  letter  was  on  the  re^ar  form 
of  the  company.  Eastern  Grand  Division:  ''Mr.  J.  H.  Dungan,  Argentine,  Kans. 
Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  yours  of  the  21st,  I  have  investigated  the 
matter  and  find  that  immediately  upon  your  being  employed  letters  were  written 
to  ascertain  your  record  with  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  delay  is  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  neglected  to  reply  earlier  to  references.  It  is  against  the  ^Ucy 
of  the  receivers  to  have  any  man  wno  was  mixed  up  with  the  strike;  and  if  we 
intended  to  do  so,  there  are  certainly  a  large  number  of  men  who  had  worked  for 
this  company  who  should  be  given  preference  over  men  from  other  roads.  In 
being  allowed  to  work  five  months  you  were  more  fortunate  than  most  others,  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  do  anything  further  for  you  in 
this  case.    Bespectfully,  H.  U.  Mudge,  General  Superintendent." 

There  were  so  many  witnesses  who  testified  to  similar  experiences,  and  who  had 
similar  letters,  that  I  will  ask  leave  to  incorporate,  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  an 
article  which  I  wrote  on  this  subject  and  wnich  is  published  in  the  Arena  for 
March,  1899,  containing  excerpts  of  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  in  order  to 
save  time.  It  is  taken  from  tne  testimony,  what  I  consider  the  material  parts, 
and  contains  photographs  of  4  letters  and  the  front  pa^e  of  what  we  claim  is  the 
Illinois  Central  blacklist.    I  should  like  to  incorporate  it. 

Blacklisting:  The  New  Slavery. 

An  American  Jury,  composed,  with  one  exception,  of  employers  of  men,  the 
foreman  of  which  was  an  ex-banker,  and  not  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  a 
labor  union,  after  a  trial  lasting  nearly  three  weeks,  before  Judge  Bichard  Clif- 
ford, in  the  circuit  court  at  Chicago,  recently  returned  a  verdict  for  $21,666.83 
against  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bailway  Company  for  blacklisting  one  of 
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its  former  emplojreeB  who  left  its  service  during  the  American  Railway  Union 
strike  of  1894.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  Fred  R.  Ketcham,  who  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  road  as  a  freight  conductor  for  a  x)eriod  of  about  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  strike. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  case  was  much  more  than  personal  injury  or  vin- 
dication; it  was  one  of  human  liberty.  As  but  $1,850  actual  loss  was  proved,  the 
amount  allowed  in  excess  of  this  sum  by  the  verdict  was  for  exemplary  damages, 
or  *'  snuui)  money  "—«n  emphatic  assertion  by  the  jury  of  this  view  of  the  case. 

The  character  of  the  jury  emphasizes  the  enormity  of  the  offense  as  proved  and 
shows  what  a  jury  of  American  business  men  think  of  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  a 
cildzen  of  his  right  to  earn  a  living  in  his  own  chosen  calling.  People  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  shown  in  this  case  ma^  think  the  verdict  excessive,  but  had  they 
this  knowledge  they  wotdd  consider  it  too  small.  The  issues  involved  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  merely  to  organized  labor,  but  also  to  the  great  mass  of 
our  people,  as  the  conspiracy  was  one  of  the  most  infamous  ever  mown  in  this 
country.    It  is  to  make  the  facts  known  that  this  article  is  written. 

Divested  of  legal  verlnage,  the  charge  was  that  all  the  railroads  entering  Chi- 
cago had  agreed  and  conspired  to  keep  each  other  informed  of  the  names  of  all 
their  employees  who  belonged  to  the  American  Railway  Union  or  who  quit  work 
during  the  American  Railway  Union  strike  of  1894,  and  that  no  such  employees 
diould  be  employed  by  any  of  these  railroads  without  first  having  a  release  or 
consent  (commonly  cidled  a  * 'clearance")  from  the  road  by  which  he  was  last 
employed  before  the  strike;  that  the  plaintiff  voluntarily  left  the  employment  of 
the  defendant  during  said  strike  and  afterwards  obtained  employment  from  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  but  was  discharged  from  its  employment 
because  the  defendant  notified  the  Chicago  Great  Western  that  plaintiff  was  one 
of  its  strikers,  and  because  he  did  not  have  a  ''clearance'^  from  the  defendant; 
that  the  plaintiff  had  requested  such  ** clearance,*'  which  was  refused  by  the 
defendant  for  the  malicious  purpose  of  preventing  plaintiff  from  securing  employ- 
ment in  the  railroad  business,  for  whicn  he  was  well  qualified,  and  that  for  said 
reasons  the  plaintiff  was  denied  emplovment  by  all  the  other  roads,  and  that  by 
reason  of  said  conspiracy,  and  for  no  otner  cause  or  causes,  the  plaintiff  was  pre- 
vented from  securing  employment  in  his  chosen  occupation  as  a  railroad  man. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  publish  all  the  evidence  given  at  the 
trial,  but  facsimiles  of  some  of  the  letters  introduced  and  excerpts  from  the  oral 
testimony  given  will  show,  beyond  question,  that  the  jury  were  justified  in  find- 
ing the  defendant  guilty. 

fienjamin  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  G^eneral  Managers'  Association,  testified 
that  his  association  was  a  voluntary  association  of  all  railroads  running  into  Chi- 
cago; that  it  was  organized  in  1892  and  supported  by  contributions  from  all  the 
roads  belonging  to  it;  that  its  meetings  were  held  in  secret;  that  its  objects  and 
purposes  were  the  discussion  of  problems  of  railroad  management,  and  that  while 
the  different  roads  were  not  legally  bound  to  adopt  the  acts  of  the  General  Man- 
agers' Association,  they  were  morally  bound  to  do  so. 

The  first  two  articles  of  the  constitution  of  the  General  Managers'  Association 
were  then  offered  in  evidence  and  are  as  follows: 

Article  I.  Title. — This  association  shall  be  called  The  General  Managers' 
Association  of  Chicago. 

Abticle  U.  Otiject — ^The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  consideration 
of  problems  of  mana^ment  arising  from  the  operation  of  railroads  terminating 
or  centering  in  Chicago. 

Here  is  tne  record  of  the  proceedings  of  The  General  Managers'  Association  at 
its  meeting  of  May  18, 1898,  then  produced: 

'*The  chair  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  which  had  been 
referred  at  various  times  (1)  Tabulation  of  wages;  (2)  employment  bureau;  and 
(8)  Rules  for  government  oi  employees. 

*'  Thereupon  Mr.  Wall,  acting  chairman  of  said  committee,  read  the  following: 

**  REPORT  OF  COICMITTBB. 

'*CHiCAao,  III.,  May  18, 189S, 
"  Mr.  E.  St.  John, 

**  Chairman  General  Managers^  Association,  Chicago  III. 

**  Dear  Sir:  Your  committee  appointed  to  tabulate  the  rates  of  pay  paid  by  all 
roads  centering  in  Chicago,  and  to  report  on  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
an  employment  bureau  for  railroad  employees,  and  to  formulate  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  government  of  all  railroad  employees,  beg  leave  to  report: 

**I.  With  reference  to  tabulation  of  wages:  They  have  classified  all  classes  of 
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railroad  employees  below  the  rank  of  division  superintendent  and  superintend* 
ent  of  motiye  power,  or  general  master  mechanic.  *  *  *  In  classifying 
the  employees,  it  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  to  adopt 
certain  terms  in  describing  a  man's  employment,  and  the  committee  requests  the 
cooperation  of  the  genenu  managers,  m  so  far  as  possible,  in  using  these  terms 
instead  of  the  special  term  that  may  be  used  in  some  particular  locality.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  terms  recommended  by  the  committee  are  synonymous  with 
those  in  use,  and  are  only  introduced  so  as  to  make  the  wage  tables  of  the  different 
roads  readily  comparable. 

*'  II.  The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  emplo^rment  bureau:  The  subject 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
such  a  bureau  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  association. 

*'  First.  In  assisting  them  in  the  procurement  of  men,  both  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, and  in  times  of  emerg^icy. 

''Second.  In  assisting  the  roaos  to  guard  against  the  employment  of  a  man 
who  has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some  other  road. 

**  Third.  In  abolishing  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that 
is  expressed,  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that  '  your  road  is  not 
the  only  road  in  Chicago,'  and  that '  employment  can  readily  be  obtained  on  some 
other  road,'  although  an  offense  has  been  committed. 

''Fourth.  Each  railroad  shall  designate  to  the  manager  of  the  bureau  the 
name,  or  names,  of  its  officer,  or  officers,  empowered  to  approve  applications  for 
employment  and  certificates  of  transfer  or  dismissal. 

"  nl.  On  the  matter  referred  to  your  committee,  relating  to  the  adoption  of 
rules  for  the  government  of  all  classes  of  railway  employees,  we  beg  to  rei)ort 
progress." 

The  plaintiff,  Fred  B.  Keteham,  testified  that  he  quit  the  employment  of  the 
defendant  company  during  the  railway  union  strike,  and  remained  at  home,  not 
going  near  any  railroad  during  the  trouble;  that  about  July  8  of  that  year  Super- 
intendent J.  C5.  Stuart  came  to  his  house  and  asked  him  to  take  out  a  train;  that 
he  refused,  as  he  considered  it  dangerous;  that  he  was  not  at  this  time  a  member 
of  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  afterwards  joined  it  about  July  20;  that  hu 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company  about  ten  years;  that  upon  his 
refusal,  Stuart  "threatened  him  with  arrest,  adding  that  he  had  sympathy  for 
his  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  out  the  train  he  would  find  hard  work 
getting  a  job  from  any  other  road. "  Having  heard  of  the  black  list,  he  went  to  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  and  secured  a  situation  as  conductor  of 
one  of  its  freight  trains  July  28,  and  made  one  trip  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  back, 
arriving  home  July  31,  at  5;  that  at  7  he  was  arrested  by  a  United  States  marshal 
and  kept  in  custody  several  days  until  he  could  give  a  bond  for  $3,000;  but  was 
never  prosecuted,  no  evidence  being  offered  against  him;  that  AuKust  6  he  went 
to  Superintendent  Stuart  and  asked  for  a  clearance,  and  was  g^ven  a  letter  showing 
how  long  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western,  but  at  the 
bottom  was  the  following:  ' '  Lett  his  post  during  American  Railway  Union  strike 
and  was  active  in  persuading  others  to  do  likewise.    When  he  returned  for  duty ,  his 

Slace  was  filled. "  On  the  same  day  he  returned  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  for 
uty  and  was  told  by  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strong  and  Superint^tident  J.  A.  Kelly 
that  he  was  discharged.  Superintendent  Kelly  telling  him  that  he  was  a  good  man 
and  he  would  like  to  keep  him,  but  could  not  unless  he  first  obtained  "  clearance" 
from  the  North  Western.  When  asked  why  he  was  discharged  KeUy  said,  "  Be- 
cause he  had  heard  he  was  a  North  Western  striker. "  Ketoham  then  asked  where 
he  got  his  information,  and  Kelly  replied,  "From  the  one  we  all  get  it  from." 
Ketoham  then  asked  if  he  was  blacklisted,  and  Kelly  replied,  "  You  can  call  it 
that  or  anything  you're  a  mind  to.  I  can't  put  you  back  to  work  unless  you  bring 
a  '  clearance '  from  the  North  Western.    I  am  sorry,  but  it  comes  from  above  me. " 

Daniel  Cash,  who  was  with  Ketoham,  had  a  letter  exactly  like  Ketoham 's,  and 
showed  his  letter  to  Kelly.  Kelly  said  that  was  not  a  ''clearance,"  so  Keteham 
did  not  show  his  own  letter.    Ketoham's  testimony  was  corroborated  by  Cash. 

The  following  facts  also  appeared  from  Ketoham's  testimony.  After  beinfl^  dis- 
charged from  the  Chicago  Great  Western  he  applied  to  several  other  roftds  for 
employment,  but  was  everywhere  refused,  and  never  secured  railroad  employ- 
ment after  the  strike.  In  the  autumn  of  1897  he  worked  as  stationary  engineer  at 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  elevator  at  Kensington,  but  was  discharged  about 
two  weeks  before  the  trial,  for  the  alleged  cause  that  business  was  slack,  though 
the  elevator  was  running  full  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  his  discharge 
just  as  it  had  been  doing  previously. 

J.  D.  Green,  a  former  conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  testified  that 
after  the  strike  he  applied  for  work  to  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strong  of  the  Chicago 
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Ghreat  Western ;  that  Strong  told  him  he  needed  men  bnt  conld  not  hire  him 
xmless  he  had  an  Illinois  Central  clearance  from  the  strike.  Strong  added  that 
he  had  hired  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ketcham  without  a  clearance  and  had  had  to 
discharge  him,  and  that  he  (Strong)  **  got  hell  for  hiring  Ketchcun  without  a 
clearance." 

About  85  other  men  who  had  quit  various  roads  during  the  strike  testified  that 
they  had  applied  to  all  the  roads  in  Chicago,  were  told  they  needed  men,  but  were 
denied  employment  because  the^r  did  not  have  clearances.  Many  of  these  men 
had  letters  showing  years  of  faithful  service  and  good  habits,  but  whenever  a 
letter  said  they  had  "quit  during  the  strike"  they  were  told  **that  is  not  a 
*  clearance ' "  and  were  denied  employment.  Some  were  given  work  and  required 
to  make  out  written  applications  snowing  what  road  they  had  last  worked  for. 
In  a  few  days  they  were  discharged,  and  when  they  asked  why,  were  told  that 
their  "  applications  were  rejected." 

Among  several  letters  placed  in  evidence  as  corroborating  this  testimony  was 
the  following  significant  and  unequivocal  official  declaration  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company: 

J.  H.  Dungan  testified  that  at  the  time  of  the  strike  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  quit  with  the  men :  that  after  the  strike  he 
secured  successively  several  positions,  but  was  discharged  from  each  in  turn 
because  his  applications  were  rejected;  that  he  finally  obtained  a  situation  in 
Arflentine,  Kan.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Raikt>ad,  put  in  anappU'- 
catfon  referring  to  the  Northern  Pacific  as  the  last  road  he  had  worked  for,  worked 
for  about  five  months,  when  he  was  discharged;  that  he  wrote  the  superintendent, 
H.  U.  Mudge,  about  it  and  received  the  reply  which  is  reproduced  herewith. 
This  letter  shows  that  even  officials  of  the  United  States  court  were  parties  to 
the  conspiracy. 

Bumham  testified  that  after  seeking  work  in  vain  for  more  than  a  year  and 
being  denied  because  he  had  no  clearance,  he  went  to  J.  W.  Higgins,  superin- 
tendent of  terminals  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  told  him  nis  family  was 
starving  and  he  could  not  get  work  without  a  clearance,  and  begged  Hignns  to 
give  him  a  clearance,  whereupon  Higgins  gave  him  the  letter  reproduced  here- 
with. He  asked  Higgins  why  he  (Higgins)  couldn't  give  him  employment,  and 
Higgins  said,  "I  can't;  that's  all."  He  went  to  Robert  Cherry,  general  yard 
master  of  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  and  asked  if  he  needed  any  men.  Cherry 
said,  **Yes;  I  can  use  a  man  or  two.  Have  you  a  clearance?"  Wnereupon  Bum- 
ham  said,  **Ye8,"  and  showed  him  the  letter  above  mentioned.  After  reading 
it.  Cherry  said,  "Bumham,  that's  a  ffood  letter,  but  it  is  not  a  clearance.  I  can't 
hire  you  on  that  letter."  Bumham  further  testified  that  he  had  traveled  all  over 
the  country  and  had  shown  that  letter  to  railroad  officials  who  were  hiring  men, 
yet  was  denied  employment  and  had  never  been  able  to  secure  any  employment 
on  a  railroad  since  the  strike  of  1894. 

All  the  other  witnesses  related  similar  experiences,  covering  nearly  every  rail- 
road in  the  United  States.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  had  ever 
committed  any  violence  or  violated  any  law.  All  were  shown  to  be  sober,  care- 
ful railroad  operatives,  and  M  had  good  letters  of  recommendation  from  their 
respective  roads.  No  charge  was  made  save  that  they  **  had  quit  during  the 
American  Railway  Union  strike." 

SUPBRINTENDENT  MUDOE'S  EXPLANATION. 

Michael  DriBcoll,  who  had  first-class  references  for  twenty-five  years'  service 
as  a  railroad  man,  testified  that  he  left  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railway  during  the  strike,  and  that  after  the  strike  he  secured  a  position  from 
the  Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  Railway  by  telling  Mr.  Warner,  the  superintend- 
ent, that  he  was  in  New  York  during  the  strike.  He  was  required  to  make  out 
an  application  and  gave  the  name  of  the  Pittsburff ,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railroad  as  the  road  he  had  last  worked  for,  having  had  the  promise  of  mt, 
Belz,  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  that  he  would  recommend  him.  After  working  a  short 
time  he  was  discharged.  When  he  asked  Mr.  Warner  why  he  was  discharged, 
he  was  told  that  the  Fort  Wayne  objected  and  that  *'it  was  the  Fort  Wayne 
which  kept  him  from  working."  He  called  on  Mr.  Belz,  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  and 
asked  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warner  in  his  behalf.  Belz  said  '^  if  he  did  so 
it  would  be  the  price  of  his  own  head." 

Frank  Deyer  testified  that  he  quit  the  Michif^n  Central  Railroad  during  the 
strike.  He  sub8e(][uently  obtained  several  positions,  but  was  discharged  from 
them  all  because  lus  application  was  rejected,  though  his  services  were  entirely 
satisfactory.    Becoming  discouraged  in  seeking  work  under  his  own  name.  Deyer 
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aecnred  several  letters  belonging  to  his  brother-in-law,  W.  G.  Cherry,  who  had 
quit  the  railroad  business  before  the  strike.  Under  the  name  of  W.  G.  Cherry 
he  obtained  a  position  with  the  Chicago  and  Erie  in  Jannary,  1896,  which  he  has 
held  ever  since.  A  similar  story  was  told  by  H.  F.  Elliot,  who  testified  that  he 
was  working  for  a  railroad  under  an  assumed  name. 

Andrew  Stader  testified  as  follows:  He  did  not  belong  to  the  American  Bail- 
way  Union  nor  to  any  other  labor  organization.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  defendant  railway  four  years  before  the  strike.  When  the  strike  broke  out  he 
was  off  duty  on  a  leave  of  absence.  He  was  called  to  take  out  a  train  to  Milwau- 
kee on  the  night  of  July  6,  during  the  height  of  the  trouble,  and  promised  he 
would  go,  but  when  his  wife,  who  was  in  a  delicate  condition,  heard  he  was 
going,  she  became  nervous  and  frightened  and  be^^ed  him  not  to  go.  Yielding 
to  her  entreaties,  he  went  to  the  foreman  and  told  him  of  his  wife's  condition, 
saying  that  under  those  circumstances  he  could  not  move  the  train.  The  fore- 
man abused  him  and  accused  him  of  sympathizing  with  the  strikers.  He  again 
reported  for  duty  on  July  10,  when  the  masteir  mechanic,  John  Heath,  discharged 
him.  After  the  strike  he  a^^ain  applied  to  the  defendant  for  employment,  but 
was  refused.  An  alderman  mterceded  for  him  with  General  Manap^er  Whitman, 
who  ordered  an  investigation.  After  the  investifi;ation  the  superintendent  had 
him  reemployed  as  an  extra  man,  and  he  workea  as  such  during  the  winter  of 
1894-95,  but  was  discharged  in  the  spring  of  1895  owing  to  slack  business.  After 
he  was  discharged  and  x>aid  off  he  asked  the  master  mechanic  for  a  clearance,  so 
that  he  could  get  work  on  some  other  road,  whereupon  he  was  given  the  letter 
reproduced  herewith,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

This  letter  is  the  necessary  '*  clearance,"  the  explicit  written  consent  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  without  which  employment  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  conspiracy, 
denied  to  any  worker  even  suspected  of  the  temerity  of  joining  his  fellows  in  a 
demand  for  better  conditions.  It  can  be  explained  on  no  other  hypothesis  than 
that  the  master  mechanic  knew  that  Stader  must  have  this  permission  before  he 
would  be  given  work  on  an^r  other  road. 

Proof  was  made  at  the  trial  that  the  superintendent  and  the  general  attorney 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  had  tried  to  bribe  the  wit- 
ness Stader  to  leave  and  not  testify  in  the  case;  and  a  pass  given  him  by  the  super- 
intendent to  Green  Bay.  Wis., and  return, good  for  80  days,  was  offered  in  evi- 
dence. Stader  has  since  been  discharged  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  His 
testimony  is  believed  to  have  cost  him  his  place. 

The  secretary  of  the  General  Managers*  Association  testified  that  the  general 
manager  of  the  defendant  railway  had  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Managers*  Association,  and  the  defendant  was  notified  to  produce  this  copy  for 
inspection,  an  affidavit  having  been  filed  alleging  that  it  would  show  the  black- 
listmg  agreement  of  the  railroads.    The  defendant  refused  to  produce  the  records. 

Norman  Ford  testified  that  in  August,  1894,  he  was  employed  as  a  messenger 
boy  in  the  office  of  J.  W.  Higgins,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Illinois 
C^tral  RaUroad,  and  was  instructed  to  make  50  mimeograph  copies  of  a  list 
of  524  names,  containing  13  sheets;  that  he  made  the  same  and  mailed  49  copies; 
that  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  officials  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  who  hired 
men;  also  that  a  copy,  marked  '*  Private,*' was  sent  to  every  railroad  in  Chicago, 
and  that  he  addressed  and  mailed  these. 

An  original  of  this  list  was  introduced  in  evidence.  Herewith  will  be  found 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  first  paRe  of  the  Ust. 

D^pite  {his  damaging  documentary  evidence,  many  railroad  officials,  includ- 
ing eight  general  managers,  sworn  by  the  defendant,  testified  they  had  never 
received  or  sent  out  such  a  list,  that  they  knew  of  no  blacklisting  agreement, 
and  had  never  heard  blacklisting  cUscussed  in  the  General  Managers"  Association. 

Almost  the  last  witness  introduced  by  the  defendant  was  Mr.  Atwater,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  He 
was  shown  the  Illinois  Central  blacklist,  and  asked  the  stereotjrped  question 
which  had  been  asked  of  all  the  other  officials:  '*  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  exactly 
like  this  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  J.  T.  Harrahan  ?  **  He 
naively  replied  to  the  railroad's  attorney :  '*  Never  until  I  saw  one  in  your  office 
this  mommg."  At  last  such  a  list  had  been  located  in  the  hands  of  a  railroad 
official  not  an  official  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  Norman  Ford  was  corroborated. 

The  defendant's  attorney  sought  to  break  the  force  of  Ford's  and  Atwater*s 
testimony  by  the  side  remark  that  he  had  simply  '*  had  a  copy  made,*'  insinuating 
that  the  x)aper  which  Atwater  had  seen  was  simply  a  transcript  of  the  list  shown 
in  court,  and  not  one  of  the  sheets  mailed  by  fx>rd.  He  did  not  testify  to  this 
view  of  the  facts,  though  challenged  to  do  so,  obviously  wishing  the  j^iry  to 
accept  it  as  the  correct  one.    Next  day,  when  plaintiff  wanted  to  show,  in  irebut- 
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tal,  that  the  list  introduced  in  conrt  had  been  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk,  and 
could  not  have  been  copied,  defendant's  attorney  admitted  that  the  list  exhibited 
in  court  was  not  the  original  of  what  he  had  shown  Mr.  Atwater.  He  tilien 
produced  a  blank  form  of  Illinois  Central  order  No.  1324,  without  any  date,  signa- 
ture, or  names,  and  said,  as  a  side  remark,  that  that  was  what  he  had  shown  Mr. 
Atwater.  He  did  not  testify  to  this,  though  at  the  time  challenged  to  do  so,  but 
closed  his  case,  leaving  the  Ford-Atwater  evidence  in  full  force. 

I  go  into  this  detail  here  to  show  the  effects  put  forth  at  the  trial  to  conceal  the 
existence  of  a  black  list,  indicating  a  keen  sense  of  the  significance  of  that  device, 
if  proved  to  be  in  use. 

A  jury  of  business  men,  deliberating  but  two  and  a  half  hours,  found  the 
defendant  railway  guilty  as  charged,  thus  establishing  as  a  fact  the  existence  of 
the  conspiracv. 

The  state  of  affairs  disclosed  by  the  above  evidence  is  a  serious  one,  deserving 
the  attention  of  every  American  citizen. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  railroads  counte- 
nance this  crime  of  their  general  managers.  It  is  too  atrocious  to  be  approved  by 
any  conscientious  man.  If  all  the  suffering  of  innocent  women  and  children 
caused  by  this  conspiracy  could  be  laid  bare;  if  the  cases  of  homes  sold  under 
foreclosure,  of  husbands  separated  from  wives,  and  of  strong  and  willing[  men 
forced  to  assume  isiae  names,  or  driven  insane  by  this  crimmal  deprivation  of 
employment,  could  be  published,  such  a  protest  would  be  heard  from  every  lover 
of  fair  play  in  tiie  land  that  these  criminal  officials  would  be  driven  from  power 
by  honest  stockholders  and  directors,  and  officials  with  some  instincts  of  humanity 
put  in  their  places. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  most  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  strike  have  been 
taken  back,  for  it  is  not  true.  Out  of  the  30,000  in  Chicago  who  were  proved  to 
have  struck,  only  about  31  were  proved  to  have  been  reemployed.  Manv  of  these 
were  brought  from  other  cities  to  testify  for  the  defense.  Fully  one-half  even 
of  these  were  men  who  returned  for  work  before  July  10,  when  notified  by  the 
roads  to  do  so;  hence  they  were  really  not  strikers. 

If  the  blacklist  be  necessary,  as  some  of  the  railroad  officials  claim,  to  prevent 
strikes  and  to  enforce  discipline;  if  private  corporations  can  not  adininister  our 
railways  without  depriving  American  citizens  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  without  starving  innocent  women  and  children  because  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  svmpathized  with  the  American  Railway  Union  strikers  and 
generously  tried  to  nelp  them»  then  it  is  high  time  the  GK)vemment  became  the 
owner  of  the  railroads,  put  the  employees  under  civil-service  rules,  and  secured 
them  in  their  positions  during  good  behavior. 

Strikes,  to  be  sure,  inconvenience  the  public,  and  they  may  be  mistaken  some- 
times; but  what  other  remedy  have  laborinjg  men  when  aggrieved  and  refused  all 
redress?  It  is  important  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country  should  not  be 
interrupted,  but  it  is  more  important  that  our  citizens  should  be  free.  The  vic- 
tims do  not  complain  that  the  roads  they  were  working  for  at  the  time  they  struck 
did  not  reemploy  them.  They  admit  that  the  roads  had  a  right  thus  to  refuse 
them.  They  complain  that  their  old  employers  not  only  refused  to  employ  them 
again,  but  vindictively  pursued  them,  and  prevented  them  from  getting  employ- 
ment anywhere  else.  **Once  a  sailor,  always  a  sailor;"  once  a  railroad  man, 
always  a  railroad  man.  The  most  skillful  railroad  men  in  the  country  are  usually 
unfitted  for  any  other  work.  The  public  are  interested  in  having  men  of  this 
class— careful,  sober,  and  skilled— to  operate  our  railroads. 

The  evil  criticised  can  not  be  justified  under  any  of  the  si)ecious  excuses  offered. 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  a  railroad  to  report  to  another  road  the  name  of 
a  drunken  or  careless  employee.  This  is  not  only  their  right  but  their  duty,  as 
the  public  is  interested  in  liaving  sober  and  careful  men  operate  trains.  But 
when  a  railroad  official  sends  the  names  of  such  employees  to  other  roads  than 
his  own,  it  must  be  done  in  good  faith  and  for  good  cause.  If  railways  combine 
to  keep  from  work  men  who  have  simply  struck  to  better  their  condition,  violat- 
ing no  law,  their  act  becomes  unlawful  and  dangerous  to  public  welfare.  A  com- 
bination of  employees  to  vindictively  injure  employers  in  any  similar  fashion 
would  be  equally  wrong  and  unlawful.  Both  should  be  condemned  as  un-Ameri- 
can, without  discriminating  in  favor  of  any  one  class  as  against  the  other. 
**  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

If  public  conscience  can  be  aroused  the  people  will  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquity 
and  corporations  will  be  taught  to  obey  the  law.  Corporations  have  their  place 
in  the  industrial  development  of  the  times,  being  at  present  necessary  elements  in 
our  economic  system;  but  they  should  be  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the 
people. 
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The  street-car  companies  have  joined  in  a  national  organization.  They  claim 
the  right  not  only  to  form  corporations,  which  are  combinations  of  capital,  but 
also  to  form  a  national  combination  of  such  corporations;  yet  they,  or  many  of 
them,  refuse  their  employees  permission  to  form  a  union  or  any  combination 
whatever,  under  penalty  of  dismissal.  During  the  autumn  of  1897  the  Chicago 
City  Railway  Company  refused  to  allow  its  employees  to  join  a  union  and 
discharged  those  who  did  join. 

A  railway  vice-president,  in  discussing  these  questions,  recently  said  to  the 
writer:  **  The  people  who  own  this  country  propose  to  run  it."  Asked  if  by 
" owners"  he  meant  the  corporations  and  the  wealthy  class,  he  replied:  **  I  mean 
those  who  own  the  property."  He  then  repeated  the  above  remark  and  gave  per- 
mission to  publish  it  over  his  name.  I  refrain  from  giving  his  name  from 
personal  considerations.  The  instance  merely  shows  the  sentiment  of  many 
capitalists. 

Capital  can  not  in  justice  insist  on  its  right  to  form  combinations  and  deny  the 
same  right  to  labor.  A  corporation  can  not  reasonably  insist  on  treating  with  its 
employees  only  as  individuals,  while  itself  joining  other  corporations  in  disciplin- 
ing laborers.  Either  organized  capital  must  recognize  organized  labor,  dealing 
with  labor  organizations  as  entitled  to  recognition  like  organizations  of  capital, 
or  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  will  produce  results  more  serious  than 
have  yet  occurred.  Confronted  by  a  great  organization  of  capital,  the  individual 
employee  is  helpless.  If  his  demands  are  backed  up  by  the  power  of  an  organi- 
zation of  his  fellows,  he  has  some  chance  of  securing  just  concessions  and  correct- 
ing the  abuses  of  which  he  complains.  When  the  rights  of  both  labor  and  capital 
to  organize  and  to  act  in  their  organized  capacity  are  recognized,  mutual  con- 
cessions will  be  made  and  many  of  the  antagonisms  which  now  occasion  strikes 
and  lockouts  will  be  unknown. 

If  our  workingmen  are  to  be  independent,  manly  citizens,  and  not  obseauious 
vassals,  blacklisting  must  be  done  awav  with.  Involving  conspiracy  to  thwart 
most  sacred  rights,  it  is  dangerous  to  public  welfare  and  contrary  to  the  common 
law.' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  last  term,  in  the  case  of  Allgeyer 
t;.  Louisiana,  held  that  the  word  *'  liberty,"  as  used  in  the  fourteenth  amen<unent 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  means  not  merely  the  right  to  freedom  from  physical 
restraint,  but  also  the  right  to  pursue  any  livelihood  or  calling.  If,  then,  a  man 
is  denied  the  right  of  contracting  for  his  labor,  he  is  denied  the  liberty  gn^iaranteed 
him  by  the  Constitution. 

If  a  man  who  quits  the  employ  of  another  can  not  get  work  in  his  chosen 
occupation  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  man  whose  employ  he  has 
left,  ne  becomes  a  slave.  He  will  not  dare  resist  any  oppression  his  employer 
may  see  fit  to  impose  upon  him.  His  wages  may  be  cut  to  the  starvation  point; 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  work  extra  hours;  yet  he  dare  not  complain,  as  he  knows 
he  can  not  leave  and  get  employment  elsewhere.  If  he  protests,  his  emplojrer 
will  say:  "  Very  well,  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  quit."  The  man  having  a  wife 
and  children  to  support  will  bow  in  submission,  knowing  that  his  master  has  him 
in  his  power  and  that  he  can  not  support  his  family  if  he  is  defiant,  as  he  can  not 
get  work  elsewhere  without  the  consent  of  his  employer. 

This  is  slavery  pure  and  simple,  yet  it  is  without  exaggeration  the  condition  of 
most  railroad  employees  in  this  country  to-day.  The  olacklisting  system  is  also 
being  adopted  in  nearly  all  other  branches  of  corporate  employment,  such  as  the 
large  packing  houses,  street  railroads,  clothing  manufactories,  and  coal  mines. 
It  is  one  of  the  growing  evils  of  the  present  era  of  combinations  and  trusts,  men- 
acing the  liberty  of  a  large  class  of  our  citizens.  A  recent  illustration  shows  this. 
In  1^7  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company,  as  I  have  mentioned,  forbade  their 
employees  to  join  a  union,  and  discharged  such  as  did  join.  The  men  having 
freshly  in  mind  the  terrible  suffering  and  privations  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  men  who  struck  out  of  symijathy  for  the  oppressed  employees  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  also  knowing  that  winter  was  coming  on,  yielded  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  company  rather  than  bring  misery  and  dis&ess  on  their  wives  and 
children. 

The  railroads  use  the  blacklist  not  only  to  punish  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged, but  to  coerce  and  intimidate  those  stiu  in  their  employ. 

How  long  will  it  be,  if  blacklisting  is  allowed  to  continue  and  spread,  before 
the  laboring  masses  of  the  country,  having  become  the  helpless  tools  of  these 
mighty  masters,  will  do  their  bidding  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise? 

1  See  Cooley  on  Torts,  page  828:  '^  Every  person  has  a  right  to  make  nse  of  his  labor  in  any 
lawful  employment  on  his  own  behalf,  or  to  hire  it  out  in  the  service  of  others.  This  is  one  ol 
the  first  and  mghest  of  civil  rights/' 
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We  sliall  then  have  a  govermnent  of  corporations,  by  corporations,  and  for  cor- 
porations. The  wage-earner  who  feels  his  little  children  tugp^ing  at  his  coat-tails 
lor  bread,  will  fear  in  voting  to  assert  his  manhood  and  resist  oppression.  Can 
a  republic  made  up  of  such  citizens  long  endure?  Are  such  mere  tools  fit  to  be 
electors  in  a  government  of  the  people?  These  are  serious  questions,  which  must 
be  wisely  answered  by  American  voters  at  the  ballot  box,  or  the  answers  will  be 
blood  and  revolution. 

Blacklisting  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  chief  agency  in  fostering  anarchy.  It  destroys 
manhood  in  citizens  and  makes  them  slaves.  There  must  be  a  change.  The  love 
of  liberty  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  long  to  tolerate  this 
dangerous  abuse.  It  is  peculiarly  against  nublic  x>olic3r,  because  when  men  can 
not  find  work  they  become  paupers  and  public  charges,  if  not  criminals. 

The  conspiracy  proven  is  the  most  subtle  device  ever  devised  by  the  brains  of 
man  to  subiugato  and  oppress  labor  and  make  it  bow  to  the  dictates  of  capital. 

If  it  is  held  Dv  the  courts  of  our  land  to  be  lawful,  other  employers  will  be 
swift  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  when  the  liberty, 
independence,  and  patriotism  of  the  American  citizen  will  be  but  a  mere  tradition 
that  our  children  will  talk  about,  but  not  understand;  and  labor  which  hewed 
this  nation  of  freemen  out  of  the  wilderness,  will  bow  its  head  to  the  dictation  of 
corporation  bosses.  The  mission  of  the  United  States  is  to  enlighten  and  civilize 
the  world.  It  is  the  knight  errant  of  liberty  and  justice.  If  it  fails  in  its  mis- 
sion, the  world  will  relapse  into  barbarism.  This  question  is  the  greatest  ques- 
tion f acinf^  our  courts  to-day.  On  the  action  of  our  judiciary  in  this  case  depends 
the  salvation  of  the  Eepubhc,  the  preservation  of  our  liberty. 

William  J.  Strong. 
Chioaqo. 

Here  is  a  letter  introduced  on  the  trial  of  the  case,  a  letter  written  by  the  Wabash 
Railway  to  one  John  Snider,  which  was  proved  to  be  written  by  J.  B.  Barnes, 
superintendent  of  motive  x)ower  and  macninery  of  the  Wabash  Railway.    It  is 

g roved  in  court  to  be  his  genuine  signature.  I  have  the  orig^inal  here.  Mr.  Snider 
ad  difficulty  in  getting  work  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Barnes  asMng  for  his  record,  and 
he  gives  him  his  record  here:  ''February  19,  1896.  John  Snider,  4205  Atlantic 
street,  Chicago,  El.  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  February  14,  below  please 
find  your  record  while  with  this  company:  Employed  as  fireman  October  30, 1882; 
promoted  to  switch  engine  February  6, 1888;  resumed  firing  April  6, 1888,  account 
of  slack  business;  promoted  to  switch  en^ne  June  2, 1888;  assigned  to  roctd  ensine 
March  25, 1898;  August  1, 1892, 5  days,  violation  of  smoke  ordinance;  auit  July  1, 
1894,  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  was  not  safe  to  run  on  account  of  mob  violence; 
allowed  to  resume  work  July  19, 1894;  discharged  August  8, 1894,  for  being  in 
sympathy  with  strikers;  worked  only  a  short  tune  in  JiQy  and  August.  Yours, 
truly,  J.  B.  Barnes,  S.  M.  P.  &  M." 

He  testified  he  was  not  able  to  get  any  work  on  any  road  on  account  of  that 
sympathy  with  strikers. 

Q.  These  letters  are  all  originals? — A.  Tes;  the  signatures  have  all  been  proved 
in  court.  I  have  not  read  anything  except  those  proved  in  court  to  be  genuine 
signatures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  What  was  the  gist  of  the  statute  under  which  you 
proceeded? — ^A.  It  was  under  the  common  law,  not  under  the  statute. 

Q.  There  was  no  statute? — A.  There  is  a  statute  in  the  State,  but  I  prefer  to 
rely  on  the  common  law  as  bein^  broader.  That  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
the  object  of  which  was  to  deprive  any  man  who  committed  an  offense,  or  any 
man  who  was  a  member  of  the  A.  R.  U.  or  who  quit  work  during  the  strike,  of 
the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  his  trade,  and  b^  the  x>ower  of  their  combina- 
tion they  were  enabled  to  prevent  them  from  gettmg  work  at  the  only  trade  they 
knew.  Our  claim  is  that  that  conspiracy  is  a  criminal  conspiracy  and  punishable 
as  a  misdemeanor.  Whenever  the  private  individual  has  been  injured  or  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  he  always  has  an  action  on  the  case  for 
damages,  and  wherever  a  man  has  been  deprived  of  a  legal  right  damages  are 
presumed.  That  is  the  theory  upon  which  we  proceeded  in  this  case.  The  legid 
questions  involved  are  now  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  McDonald  v.  The 
Illinois  Central  RaUroad  Comx)any  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company. 

S.  What  was  the  result  in  the  lower  court?— A.  The  Eetcham  case?  $21 ,666.88; 
that  jury  was  a  very  remarkable  jury  in  this,  that  11  out  of  the  12  were 
employers  and  only  1  an  employee.  The  foreman  of  the  jury  was  a  banker,  and 
there  was  one  man  on  the  jury  who  had  as  high  as  150  to  200  men  in  his  employ; 
the  1  employee  was  an  employee  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  and  the  other 
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11  were  employers.  They  deliberated  only  about  2  hours,  and  that  was  over  the 
amount  of  the  verdict^ — ^most  of  the  time. 

As  I  eather  it  from  the  testimony  here  and  from  the  counsel  of  the  railroads  in 
the  triflS  of  these  cases,  the  objection  seems  to  be  more  especially  against  the  heads 
of  the  union;  any  man  who  was  a  committeeman,  or  who  acted  as  a  vice-president, 
or  took  any  part  as  an  official  of  the  union,  seems  to  have  incurred  the  efiroecial 
enmity  of  the  railroads.  Now,  I  gather  from  that  that  the  object  of  the  railroads 
is  to  destroy  the  labor  union  Dy  striking  at  the  heads  of  the  union.  No  labor 
union  can  exist  without  officers  and  committeemen  to  do  its  work,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  singled  out  and  punished,  men  will  hesitate  before  accepting  these  x>OBiUons; 
they  have  got  the  employees  of  the  railroad  companies  to-day,  probably  between 
900,000  and  1,000,000,  absolutely  terrorized.  I  find  from  the  evidence  brought  to 
me  outside  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  strike  of  1894,  men  who  are  now  employed, 
that  they  do  not  dare  even  to  present  a  grievance  any  more,  for  fear  of  bemg  dift- 
charffed  and  blacklisted;  that  the  puni^ment  and  suffering  of  the  men  who  went 
out  during  the  strike — and  there  were  over  80,000  in  the  city  of  Chicago— has  been 
so  severe  uiat  they  do  not  dare  to  form  another  union  or  present  a  grievance;  that 
they  are  burdened  with  extra  duties,  and  do  not  dare  complain.  They  a&}r  that 
the  railroad  men  who  are  now  employed  are  afraid  to  exercise  or  assert  their  rights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.  )  Do  you  think  men  have  been  blacklisted  for  otiier  offenses 
thaxi  participation  in  this  strike? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence? — ^A.  I  have,  but  I  did  not  bring  it  here,  because  I 
thought  you  particularly  wanted  to  hear  about  this  strike;  any  offense  is  suffi- 
cient. Tlie  truth  is  that  if  any  man  has  committed  any  offense,  no  other  road 
would  employ  him  unless  he  first  obtained  the  approval  or  consent  of  the  road 
he  last  worked  for. 

The  system  by  which  they  did  that,  I  have  been  unable  to  prove,  with  one 
exception;  the  Illinois  Central  slopped  over  and  sent  out  a  list,  a  photograph  of 
whicn  I  have  here,  in  which  they  make  the  direct  request  that  the  under-noted 
men  shall  not  be  employed  without  first  conforming  to  General  Rule  No.  636  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  which  was  adopted  in  1891  by  nearly  all  the  railroads,  I 
think.  It  was,  that  no  man  who  had  been  discharged  from  one  department  shall 
be  employed  by  any  other  department,  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
departoient  from  which  he  was  discharged,  without  the  approval  of  the  geners^ 
superintendent  or  some  other  officer. 

They  say  that  only  applied  to  their  own  employees,  but  I  proved  by  the  boy 
who  made  this  mimeograph  copy,  that  he  made  50  copies  of  it.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral required  27  copies  to  give  to  all  their  own  ofacials.  I  do  not  claim  it  is 
improper  for  them  to  send  tnis  to  their  own  officials,  but  the  remarkable  circum- 
staace  that  comes  out  in  the  trial  of  the  case  was  that  27  of  these  copies  were 
required  to  cover  their  own  road.  The  men  mentioned  in  the  upper  left-hand 
comer,  which  left  just  28,  from  this  boy,  Norman  Ford's  testimony,  to  make  the 
50.  Twenty-three  is  the  exact  number  required  to  send  to  every  other  road  of 
the  General  Managers'  Association;  there  are  24  members,  and  leaving  the  Illinois 
Centred  out,  there  are  23.  This  boy  did  not  know  how  many  they  did  send  out  to 
their  own  officers,  but  the  28  left  were  just  enough  to  ^o  around,  and  that  he 
mailed  it  to  every  railroad  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  His  testimony  is  unsuj)- 
ported  except  by  Mr.  Atwater,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
IVunk  Railway,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Atwater  was  at  that  time,  I  think,  the 
sux>erintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  but  since,  I  think, 
the  Michi^ran  Central.  He  was  put  on  the  stand  by  the  defendant  and  this 
stereotyx)^  question  was  asked:  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  exactly  like  this  in 
all  respects,  except  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  J .  T.  Harrahan?  "  He  said,  *  *  Never 
until  I  saw  one  in  your  office  this  morning."  You  must  remember  he  was  being 
asked  this  Question  by  the  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad.  The  inquiry  arose,  how  did  that  list  get  to  Mr.  Osborne's  office?  The 
list  has  on  it  a  place  for  addressing  it,  3  lines  for  addressing,  and  the  question 
was  put:  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  exactly  like  this  in  all  respects,  except  that  it 
was  not  addressed  to  J.  T.  Harrahan?"  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  it  was 
addressed  to  and  he  said  he  did  not  remember,  but  he  admitted  it  was  in  all 
respects  like  the  one  introduced  in  evidence  and  on  several  sheets  of  paper.  He 
said  that  he  saw  that  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
Company.  They  tried  to  break  the  force  of  that  testimony  by  saying  that  they 
had  had  a  copy  made,  but  they  did  not  produce  the  copy,  but  came  in  the  follow- 
ing day  with  2  sheets  of  paper,  without  any  signature,  no  dates  and  no  names  on 
it,  and  only  a  sheet  with  names  the  same  as  on  the  second  page  of  the  black  list, 
and  said  that  was  what  was  shown  to  Mr.  Atwater.  Next  dav,  when  the  plaintiff 
wanted  to  show  in  rebuttal  that  the  list  introduced  in  court  had  been  in  the  cus- 
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tody  of  the  clerk  and  conld  not  have  been  copied,  defendant's  attorney  admitted 
that  the  list  exhibited  in  conrt  was  not  the  original  of  what  he  had  shown  Mr. 
Atwater,  and  then  produced  this  list  without  date,  signature,  or  names,  and  said 
that  was  what  he  had  shown  Mr.  Atwater.  That  was  the  only  proof  we  had — 
Mr.  Atwater's  testimony — ^to  corroborate  Norman  Ford  as  to  any  of  those  lists 
being  found  in  the  office  of  another  railroad. 

The  system  hj  which  this  was  done  was  nearljr  uniform.  In  some  instances, 
and  in  fact  I  thmk  in  every  instance  after  this  strike  was  over,  most  required  the 
men  to  sign  what  they  called  an  application.  This  application  for  work  con- 
tained a  lot  of  questions  about  the  man's  previous  recora,  especially  for  the  last  5 
years,  the  last  road  he  worked  for,  and  what  division  of  that  road.  In  some 
instances  they  would  put  a  man  to  work  pending  the  result  of  his  application,  or 
on  i)robation  as  it  were,  until  they  could  team  the  result  of  the  application.  The 
testimony  of  the  railway  managers  themselves  was  that  they  nad  a  custom  of 
writing  letters  of  inquiry  to  each  other  whenever  a  man  applied  for  work,  and  of 
answering  each  other;  and  they  clidm  they  were  exonerated  from  liability  because 
they  told  the  truth.  But  it  was  remarkable  that  every  witness  who  went  on  the 
stand  testified  that  whenever  an  answer  came  back  that  a  man  was  implicated  in 
the  strike  or  belonged  to  the  American  Railway  Union  his  application  was 
rejected;  and  whenever  one  of  these  men  showed  a  letter  to  that  effect  his  appli- 
cation was  rejected  an^  he  was  discharged,  although  he  might  be  told  that  nis 
services  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  man  who  discharged  him  would  with- 
hold the  reason  of  his  discharge,  or  would  be  unable  to  give  the  reason,  though  he 
would  say  the  orders  came  down  from  above — we  assume  from  the  general  man- 
agers— and  no  one  would  know  what  the  reasons  were.  The  communication  was, 
in  some  instances,  through  the  telephone,  and  one  of  these  men  heard  it  over  the 
"phone.  It  is  very  easily  seen  how  effective  it  could  oe  made,  on  account  of  its 
secrecy.  When  a  man  applied  for  work  they  would  send  a  letter  and  get  a  reply, 
although  they  never  signed  their  names,  or  they  would  telephone  and  the  man 
would  oe  discharged.  They  don t  say  they  need  men  any  more.  Before  these  suits 
were  commenced  and  before  this  matter  had  been  stirred  up,  they  wrote  these 
letters  that  I  have  produced  here,  and  said  a  great  many  things  that  they 
g^ard  against  now.  When  a  man  applies  now  they  don't  say  they  need  men; 
they  did  before  the  matter  was  agitatea.  Now  they  ask  a  man  if  he  has  a  clear- 
ance, and  if  he  has  not  they  tell  him  they  can  not  employ  him  unless  he  gets  a 
clearance.  That  was  the  uniform  answer — ''We  can  not  employ  you  tmless  you 
get  a  clearance" — according  to  the  evidence  of  the  men  who  ^ve  us  their  sworn 
statements  in  the  matter.  Since  these  things  have  been  agitated  they  don't  say 
whether  they  need  men  or  not,  but  they  say:  *' We  will  take  your  application  and 
will  jyut  you  to  work  pending  the  application,  and  if  the  application  is  approved, 
all  right.^'  They  did  hire  at  the  close  of  the  strike  some  strikers;  a  great  many  of 
them,  in  fact.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should,  for  tnev  could  not 
have  conducted  the  railroad  business  without  them.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Brimson,  of  the  Calumet  and  Blue  Island,  was  that  he  secured  a  good  many  of 
these  strikers  work  on  other  railroads.  I  a^ed  him  if  he  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  them  work,  and  he  said  it  was,  and 
admitted  the  matter,  and  testified  tnat  in  many  instances  in  reply  to  inquiries 
made  to  his  road  about  men  who  had  struck  &om  his  road,  he  left  out  the  fact 
they  were  in  the  strike  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  work.  He  said  he  did  that 
for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  them  to  get  work,  and  practically  admitted 
that  if  the  fact  had  been  known  that  they  were  in  the  strike  they  could  not  have 
obtained  work.  Some  of  them  boast  now  about  the  efforts  they  made  to  secure 
work  for  the  strikers  on  some  other  road.  This  shows  that  until  the  consent  of 
these  men  was  given  in  some  form  or  other,  by  letter  or  something  of  that  kind, 
the  men  could  not  get  work.  The  proof  of  conspiracy  consists  of  such  a  mass  of 
testimony  that  it  is  impossible  to  detail  it  before  this  commission.  I  don't  know 
how  far  I  ought  to  go  in  stating  what  I  believe  from  the  disclosures  of  the  evi- 
dence and  my  analysis  of  it  and  study  of  it.  I  dont  care  to  give  my  opinions 
about  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimer.)  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  a  remedy. — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  fair-minded  man  could  hear  this  evidence 
and  have  a  particle  of  question  about  the  truth  of  tiie  charge  that  there  is  a  black- 
listing agreement  among  the  railroads  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  man 
who  leaves  a  road  without  its  consent  or  who  violates  any  discipline,  unless  the 
last  road  he  worked  for  gives  substantially  its  approval  or  consent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  And  that  is  practiced  even  now? — ^A.  Yes;  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  system  is  adopted  for  tiie  deliberate  puxpose,  in  my 
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judgment,  of  the  sabjngation  of  labor.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  abont 
it.  I  have  never  been  the  attorney  for  any  labor  organization  or  any  labor  union, 
and  I  recognize  the  tyranny  of  labor  in  many  respects  as  much  as  anyone.  This 
system  is,  however,  so  iniquitous  that  it  practically  makes  slaves  of  the  men, 
the  worst  kind  of  slaves — ^it  destroys  their  manhood,  takes  away  their  inde-' 
pendence,  and  makes  them  afraid  to  assert  their  rights  in  any  way,  and  goes 
to  the  root,  in  my  opinion,  of  civil  government.  No  man  can  be  a  prox>er 
elector  in  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  x>^plef  ft^d  by  the  i)eople 
who  is  afraid  to  say  his  soul  is  his  own  or  to  assert  his  rights  in  any  way;  and 
it  will  come  to  that  pass,  if  it  has  not  already,  when  they  will  not  dare  to  exer- 
cise the  elective  franchise  according  to  their  will.  I  phrase  it  in  this  brief, 
which  I  fQed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one  sentence:  **  That  when  m]^  rijy^ht  to 
work  depends  upon  the  will  of  any  man,  I  am  that  man's  slave."  It  is  insidious, 
because  it  can  be  worked  in  secret.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  done  secretly.  It  can  be  entered  into  tacitly,  without  any  formal 
agreement.  There  can  be  a  general  understanding,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove 
because  of  that  fact.  All  the  railroads  having  acted  in  the  same  way,  and  having 
made  the  same  statements  in  regard  to  the  same  thin^ — denying  employment  to 
men  who  have  the  best  kind  of  letters  of  recommendation,  and  wno  have  rendered 
good  service  for  years,  and  against  whom  there  has  never  been  a  charge  of  care- 
lessness— ^requires  some  explanation  other  than  the  meie  fact  that  they  did  not 
need  men,  because  they  said  they  did.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion especiaUy  to  one  letter;  it  is  the  letter  of  Louis  Bumham,  a  man  with 
whom  lam  very  well  acquainted,  and  who  is  as  ideal  a  personality  as  I  ever  met,  in 
appearance,  halrits,  dress,  and  manner,  and  everything  else.  He  is  a  fine-loolmig 
fellow,  about  35  years  of  age,  and  of  fine  health  and  physique  and  a  quiet  gentle- 
man. He  tried  tor  a  year  and  4  months  to  get  work;  he  quit  during  the  strike. 
Being  one  of  the  former  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central,  he  went  to  Mr.  Higgins 
and  told  him  he  could  not  get  work  without  a  clearance,  and  begeed  him  in  a  very 
forcible  way  to  give  him  a  clearance  so  that  he  could  get  work.  Mr.  Higgins  gave 
him  this  letter  of  December  23, 1895.  You  will  notice  that  the  letter  is  eloquent 
in  the  holes  that  have  been  worn  in  it  from  the  handling  it  has  received  through 
being  carried  around  the  country.  He  carried  it  all  around  the  country  in  trying 
to  get  work,  and  anyone  familiiu*  with  the  writing  can  see  how  the  letter  has  Seen 
worn.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 

**  December  23^  1895. 

''The  bearer,  Louis  Bumham,  was  employed  by  this  comx>any  from  1887  to 
1892  as  a  freight  brakeman  and  conductor;  from  1892  to  1894  as  a  switehman  in 
the  Chicago  yards.  During  that  time  he  was  sober,  steady,  and  perform^  his 
work  satisfactorily.  Unfortunately  he  was  influenced  to  leave  the  service,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  he  was  not  actively  aggressive,  did  nothing  to  hinder  the  trans- 
action of  this  company's  business.  I  believe  he  now  regrete  nis  action,  and  as  he 
has  been  out  of  work  a  long  time,  has  an  invalid  wife  to  care  for,  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  given  employment,  and  feel  satisfied  he  will  make  his  employers 
a  valuable  man. 

"J.  W.  Higgins, 
''^  Sujierintendent  Terminals,*^ 

He  was  never  able  to  get  work  on  that  letter;  he  was  told  by  different  railroad 
officials  that  there  was  reading  between  the  lines.  He  went  to  Mr.  Cherry,  the 
yardmaster  of  the  Nickel  Plate  in  this  city,  and  asked  him  if  he  needed  any  men. 
Mr.  Cherry  said  yes,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  clearance,  and  he  said  yes,  and 
handed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Cherry  to  read.    Mr.  Cherry  read  it  and  said,  **  Bumhan, 

that  is  a  d d  good  letter,  but  I  can  not  hire  you  because  it  is  not  a  clearance.*' 

It  is  something  very  strange  when  the  railroads  w^  refuse  a  man  who  presents 
such  letters  as  that,  when  they  need  men;  and  it  began  to  excite  my  curiosity  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  clearance  it  was  that  they  wanted.  I  finally  ran  across  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stader's,  which  is  published  here  (referring  to  page  284  of 
the  Arena,  of  March,  1899).  I  have  long  since  known  Mr.  Stader;  he  is  as  sober 
and  trustworthy  a  man  as  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  I  have  trusted  him  and  never 
found  him  wannng.  He  was  a  Chicago  and  Northwestern  fireman;  he  was  off  on 
a  leave  of  absence  at  the  time  the  strike  broke  out,  and  they  sent  for  him  at  his 
house  on  July  8  or  4 — I  have  forgotten  the  exact  dates,  but  it  was  the  4th,  5th,  or 
6th  of  July — ^to  take  a  train  to  Milwaukee  and  to  report  at  the  roundhouse.  They 
have  a  custom  of  sending  a  call  for  a  man  at  his  house  to  let  him  know  when  they 
want  him  to  go  out.    His  wife  was  sick  and  in  a  delicate  condition  at  the  time 
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when  the  call  came  for  her  husband,  and  she  became  frightened.  When  became 
home  she  told  him  the  caller  had  been  there  and  left  word  for  him  to  go  do  a*  n  to 
the  ronndhonse,  and  begged  him  not  to  go.  However,  he  went  down  to  the  ronnd- 
honse  and  reported,  and  told  the  foreman  of  the  condition  of  his  wife  and  her 
fears,  and  refnsed  to  go  out  unless  he  had  protection.  He  really  sympathized 
with  the  strikers,  although  he  was  not  a  memoer  of  the  American  Railway  Union. 
The  moment  he  told  them  he  would  not  go  out  the  foreman  got  mad  and  told  him 
he  was  a  sympathizer  with  the  strikers,  and  he  was  discharged  by  the  foreman 
and  by  Master  Mechanic  Heath.  He  stayed  out  during  the  rest  of  the  strike,  and 
when  the  strike  was  over  he  went  back  and  tried  to  get  work,  but  was  refused  it. 
Finally,  Alderman  Stanwood,  of  the  Thirteenth  Ward — I  think  he  will  corrobo- 
rate the  story—interceded  with  General  Manager  Whitman  in  his  behalf,  and  got 
him  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  matter.  After  making  a  satisfactory  investi- 
gation he  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  work  in  the  winter  of  1894  and  1895  as  an 
extra  man,  but  was  discharged  in  March  of  1895.  He  then  went  to  Mr.  Heath — 
that  is  his  testimony — and  asked  him  to  give  him  a  clearance,  so  he  could  get  work 
on  some  other  road.  They  tried  to  offer  an  excuse  for  this  letter,  saying  it  was 
only  a  leave  of  absence,  and  that  he  was  not  discharged,  but  he  testined  that  Mr. 
Heath  told  him  he  was  discharged,  and  he  said  it  was  the  custom  not  to  pay  the 
men  except  on  regular  pay  days,  if  they  were  still  with  the  road,  but  that  he  got 
his  P&yfts  soon  as  he  was  let  out,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  the  regular  pay 
dav.  This  letter  can  have  no  possible  excuse;  it  can  not  possibly  be  explained 
unless  it  was  the  understanding  that  he  had  to  have  it  in  order  to  get  work, 
because  he  asked  for  a  clearance  so  that  he  could  get  work  on  some  other  road. 
This  is  what  they  gave  him.     [Reads  letter:] 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 

Motive  Power  Department, 
Office  of  the  Master  Mechanic,  Wisconsin  Division, 

Chicago,  April  S6, 1896, 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer,  Andrew  Stader,  has  worked  for  the  0.  &  N".  W. 
Ry.  Co.  since  July,  1890,  as  a  locomotive  fireman.  Mr.  Stader  has  been  laid  off 
on  account  of  depression  in  business  causing  reduction  in  force.  He  has  permis- 
sion to  obtain  work  elsewhere,  providing  he  can  obtain  a  position  that  is  satisfac- 
tory to  himself,  but  in  the  event  of  not  getting  work  elsewhere  he  can  return  to 
us  for  service  when  we  have  work  for  him.  Any  favors  shown  Mr.  Stader  will 
be  appreciated. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Heath,  M.  Jf. 

(Page  284,  Arena  of  March,  1899.) 

He  has  permission  **  to  obtain  work  elsewhere.'*  They  had  discharged  Jiim  and 
he  was  laid  off  on  account  of  reduction  in  force  by  reason  of  slack  business,  and 
yet  when  he  asked  for  a  clearance  they  gave  him  permission  to  obtain  work  else- 
where. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  two  constructions  upon 
that  language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Was  he  able  to  get  work  on  that  letter?--A.  He  tried  one 
or  two  places,  but  they  said  they  did  not  need  any  men,  and  he  went  down  Sou^; 
he  had  heard  that  they  wanted  men  down  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  went  down 
there  and  spent  one  winter,  and  came  back  and  went  to  work  for  the  Northwest- 
em  Railway  (Company,  and  never  had  occasion  to  present  it  to  any  other  road  for 
employment — ^that  is  his  testimony.  He  has,  however,  since  obtamed  work  &om 
another  road  on  that  letter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  are  simply  exceptional  cases? — A.  You  can  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  a  letter  on  which  a  man  has  secured  work;  the 
moment  he  gives  up  the  letter  he  loses  his  job. 

Q.  How  many  letters  have  you  there;  you  have  introduced  some  dozen,  have 
you  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  employment  during  that 
strike?— A.  About  80,000. 

Q.  Would  you  say  100  letters  out  of  80,000  who  didn't  get  employment,  or 
something  like  that?— A.  Yes,  I  think  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  There  are  over  500  sworn  statements  and  letters  corrobora- 
ting them.  But  the  fact  is  this  Ketcham  suit  was  commenced  within  a  few  days 
after  the  strike  closed,  and  it  warned  them,  so  that  Mr.  Stewart  and  others  said: 
**  We  will  quit  giving  letters." 

Q.  There  is  one  other  thing:  When  did  you  put  that  advertisement  in  the 
paper?— A.  In  the  fall,  a  year  afterwards. 
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After  the  strike? — A.  Yes;  they  were  largely  scattered  then. 

And  in  answer  to  snch  advertisements  as  that  yon  conld  get  400  or  500  dissatis- 
fied, discontented  men  in  Chicago  in  any  line  of  business,  Ij)re6nme? — A.  If  that 
were  the  situation  I  should  have  discovered  it  very  quickly.  I  have  made  these  gen- 
eral managers  admit  upon  the  stand  that  these  men  were  first-class  men;  they  admit- 
ted it,  and  could  not  give  any  reason  for  discharging  them,  or  for  not  employing 
them.  If  you  had  heard  the  cross-examination  of  the  general  managers  you  coula 
have  seen  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  these  discharges,  on  the  one  nana,  and  for 
the  refusal  to  employ  by  the  roads,  on  the  other.  Then,  another  thing,  railroad 
men  are  very  chary  stbout  giving  up  such  letters  as  these.  They  did  not  know  but 
I  might  be  an  agent  of  the  railroaa  companies  trying  to  get  these  letters  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  their  rignts;  even  to  this  day  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  suspicious  of  me.  It  has  taken  very  great  effort  on  my  part  to  get  them  to 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to  leave  these  letters  with  me.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  others  I  could  not  get;  I  could  not  say  how  many.  The  men  have  told 
me  of  other  and  similar  experiences,  but  on  account  of  the  reasons  I  have  related 
I  could  not  get  them  to  have  enough  confidence  in  me  to  leave  their  letters  with 
me.  There  are  so  manv  of  them  that  I  could  not  have  given  the  matter  the  time  to 
take  statements  from  all  of  them. 

Tou  say  the  railroad  men  are  not  now  or^nized  into  unions? — ^A.  No. 

Is  there  not  a  brotherhood  of  railroad  trainmen? — A.  Tes. 

And  conductors,  for  instance? — A.  The  engineers  are  organized  under  Mr. 
Arthur,  who  adjusts  their  affairs  with  the  railroads.  They  did  not  have  much  dif- 
ficulty here,  I  understand. 

Q.  How  about  the  conductors? — ^A.  I  think  they  belong  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen;  they  did  not  do  anything. 

S.  Brakemen  and  firemen?— A.  They  have  no  organization  that  I  know  of  now. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  is  a  very  strong  organization  of  brakemen? — ^A. 
They  belong  to  the  organized  trainmen. 

-Q.  I  mean  independently,  as  brakemen? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  There  are  something  like  80,000  railway  con- 
ductors— ^the  O.  R.  C? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  their  organization;  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  takes  in  the  trainmen,  brakemen,  etc.  The  switchmen  have 
no  organization. 

Q.  How  long  since? — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  have  ever  had  any  since  this  strike. 
I  was  told  by  men  to-day — switchmen — ^that  a  grievance  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  go  to  headquarters  and  make  a  complaint,  but  they  were  afraid  to 
go  for  fear  of  the  blacklist.    They  were  switchmen  employed  in  the  Chicago  yards. 

<^.  What  is  the  Junior  Switchmen  of  American?— A.  I  don't  know  of  the  organi- 
zation.   It  may  be  there  is  one,  but  I  never  hapx>ened  to  hear  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  are  departments  of  labor  and  transportation 
employees  who  are  not  tyrannized  over  so  much  as  you  describe  certain  classes 
to  be— conductors  and  engineers,  for  instance. — A.  Of  course  my  experience  has 
not  extended  to  many  of  the  engineers.  I  have  among  the  letters  that  have  come 
to  me  a  few  engineers,  but  not  many. 

Q.  Members  of  the  Brotherhood?— A.  Yes.  Their  difficulties  are  adjusted  by 
Mr.  Arthur,  and  the  railroads,  from  all  I  can  learn,  have  so  much  confidence  in 
Mr.  Arthur's  opinion  on  these  Questions  that  when  he  tells  them  a  certain  thing 
has  to  be  done  they  practically  do  it;  so  I  understand,  although  in  many 
instances,  I  am  told  by  engineers,  they  think  that  Mr.  Arthur  keex)s  them  from  get- 
ting their  rights.  He  manages  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  railroads 
and  the  engineers.  His  influence  has  been  very  strong,  and  he  has  kept  down 
trouble,  in  some  ways,  very  ingeniously. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  m  the  organization  as  many  as  80  per  cent  of  the 
engineers? — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that.    My  knowledge  as  to  that  is  very  limited. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  What  class  of  employees  have  you  been  dealing 
witn? — A.  Switchmen  and  freight  conductors,  passenger  conductors,  ana 
brakemen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  they  include  any  firemen? — A.  Some  fire- 
men; not  many;  more  switchmen,  brakemen,  and  freight  conductors;  a  few  pas- 
senger men,  and  a  limited  number  of  switchmen.  If  a  person  is  at  all  familiar 
witn  the  situation  in  Chicago  he  must  realize  that  the  duty  of  a  switchman  is  .one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous  of  all  the  branches  of  railroad  employment. 
If  you  were  acquainted  with  the  complicated  system  of  switches  on  the  railroad 
tracks  in  the  citv  of  Chicago  you  would  see  how  imx>ossible  it  is  for  a  man  who 
is  not  skilled  to  do  that  work  and  do  it  well. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Are  the  firemen  who  have  come  to  you  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen? — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  you  consider  it  tyranny  for  a  man  or  a  corporatien 
to  require  a  man  asldng  for  employment  to  give  some  sort  of  a  statement  in  recom- 
mendation of  himself  before  being  employed?— A.  Not  if  it  is  done  in  ^^ood  faith 
and  for  the  pnrx)ose  of  gaining  information  as  to  a  man's  skill  and  ability. 

Q  Wonld  yon  hire  an  employee  of  any  sort  unless  you  knew  something  abont 
him,  either  by  letter  or  inquiry,  beforehand?— A.  That  is  the  contention  of  the 
railroads  in  this  fight,  and  our  reply  to  that  is  this— that  the^r  don*t  ask  this  in 
good  faith;  and  wnen  men  have  presented  good  records,  showinp^  their  qualifica- 
tions, slrill,  and  sobriety,  and  that  they  have  every  good  quality  an  employer 
should  a^  in  giving  a  man  employment,  and  exhibited  their  inclination  to  go  to 
work,  they  still  deny  him  employment  because  they  have  combined  and  agrreed 
that  they  will  terrorize  and  punish  these  men  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  future 
strikes.  If  they  a^ed  it  in  good  faith,  and  refused  employment  from  a  good 
cause,  such  as  carelessness  or  drunkenness,  or  anything  thiftt  would  affect  the 
qualifications  of  a  railroad  man,  that  is  perfectly  justiflaole. 

Q.  If  a  man's  recommendation  or  testimonial  of  character  shows  that  he  sud- 
denly quit  without  warning  or  notice,  and  left  his  employer  and  his  interests 
without  any  grievance  of  his  own,  but  simply  on  account  or  symx)athy  with  some 

outside  party,  perhaps  in  the  Philippines,  we  will  say,  is  not  that ^A.  There 

are  inside  parties  now,  are  there  not? 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  consideration  to  be  given  such  a  custom  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads?— A.  The  evil  complained  of  is  this:  By  the  power  of 
comoination,  which  is  so  vast,  they  are  able  to  deprive  men  of  the  means  of  live- 
lihood. You  and  I  and  every  citizen  are  interested  in  having  men  earn  a  living 
at  the  trades  with  which  they  are  familiar;  and  they  have  the  right  to  work  at 
those  trades.  If  that  right  is  taken  from  them  they  become  naux)ers  or  crimi- 
nals and  fill  our  sdmshouses  or  our  penitentiaries.  It  is  for  tne  welfare  of  the 
State  that  men  should  &id  work,  if  they  know  how  to  work  in  any  special  branch 
of  business,  and  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  that  work  by  any  power  or 
combination.  Every  man  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  g^t  employment 
at  his  trade  with  every  other  man,  without  being  forestalled  by  a  great  combina- 
tion which  prevents  mm  from  getting  work.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  the  evil 
complained  of.  Speaking  of  these  questions  you  have  put  to  me,  I  would  say 
that  private  considerations  must  step  aside  in  the  government  of  the  people  for 
the  public  welfare.  I  don't  want  to  make  criminals  of  these  men  and  half  the 
other  men  in  the  country.  If  all  the  men  in  this  country  who  have  made  a  mis- 
take once  in  their  lives  were  to  be  starved  to  death  because  of  that  mistake,  then 
the  most  of  us  would  be  skeletons.  The  motive  that  prompted  these  men  to  strike 
was  a  most  unselfish  and  honorable  motive;  it  was  no  selfish  motive;  it  was  done 
to  help  their  fellow-men.  If,  for  actions  prompted  purely  by  sympathy  for  those 
who  were  downtrodden  and  starving  to  such  an  extent  that  1,^  families  were 
dependent  upon  charity  within  10  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  strike, 
men  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  and  opportunity  of  earning  their  livelihood 
and  thelivelihocKlof  their  famished  families,  it  is  time  we  had  a  new  charter  of 
liberty  in  this  country,  I  think. 

Q.  I  don't  see  that  you  have  answered  my  question.  I  asked  you  when  you 
hired  employees  if  you  did  not  either  demand  letters,  or,  by  personal  investiga- 
tion, satisfy  yourself  that  they  had  a  reasonably  Rood  record. — ^A.  I  think  that  is 
perfectly  proper  if  a  man  does  it  in  his  individual  capacity,  in  g^ood  faith,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  man  has  the  qualifications  for  the  job  he 
appUes  for. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  And  not  in  conspiracy  with  anyone  else?— 
A.  jN"ot  in  conspiracy  with  somebody  else  and  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing 
him.  But  if  it  is  done  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy,  not  m  good  faith  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  a  man's  qualifications,  out  lor  the  purpose  of  punishing 
him  and  setting  him  up  as  an  example  so  that  others  may  oe  terrorized,  then  it 
becomes  unlawful  and  against  public  policy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Suppose  the  recommendation  has  a  serious  fiaw  in  it, 
such  as  having  left  his  employer  without  any  notice,  or  carelessness,  or  intemper- 
ance?— A.  If  you  will  confine  it  to  any  one  of  those  I  will  answer  it.  If  he  is 
careless  or  intemperate  I  should  say  he  should  be  excluded  from  employment. 

Q.  Suppose  his  record  shows  either  one  or  all  of  these  facts.  It  is  not  a  con- 
spiracy if  he  goes  to  the  other  men  in  this  room  and  fails  to  find  employment  from 
them.  That  is  the  fault  of  his  record,  is  it  not?— A.  That  depends.  If  a  man  is  a 
drunken  or  a  careless  employee  the  public  welfare  a^ain  comes  in  and  demands 
that  he  shall  be  excluded.  Lives  and  property  are  in  danger  every  time  we  get  on 
a  train,  and  we  have  a  right  to  know  that  careful  and  safe  men  are  employed  on 
the  railroads.    Whenevei  a  man  is  denied  emplojrment  by  reason  of  such  a  thing 
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affecting  his  qnalifications  I  think  the  denial  is  proper.  But  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  these  sentiments,  covertly  expressed  by  yon  and  directly  exxnr'^Fsed  by  the 
railroads,  that  because  they  were  not  loyal  in  time  of  need  they  should  be  forever 
barred  from  work.  I  have  not  reached  the  x)osition  where  I  btilieve  the  railroaas 
have  the  right  of  coercing  the  citizens  or  of  attempting  to  subjugate  them.  I 
believe  the  railroads  are  the  servants  of  the  American  people;  that  they  are  given 
these  franchises  for  the  purnose  of  serving  us,  and  when  tney  attempt  to  exercise 
the  right  of  governing  us  tiie  people  have  a  right  to  say  something  about  what 
these  public  servants  shall  do  and  what  methods  they  shall  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  men.  I  will  answer  something  fuii^her  in  your  question  which  is 
in  my  mind  before  I  forget  it.  A  man  is  not  under  a  conti*act  to  stay  a  moment 
under  the  form  of  employment.  He  can  leave  any  day.  They  exercise  the  right 
of  discharging  men  without  any  notice  whatever.  Your  question  conveys  the 
idea  that  if  a  man  exercises  a  similar  right  he  is  blameworthy;  that  if  these  men 
quit  without  a  moment's  notice  it  is  vrrong.  They  are  simply,  in  so  doing,  exer- 
cising a  right  which  the  railroads  exercise  in  discharging  them,  and  they  think 
they  nave  the  same  right  that  the  railroads  exercise.  That  a  man  leaves  a  rail- 
road without  giving  notice  does  not  in  any  way  affect  his  qualifications  as  a  railroad 
man.  I  thiuK  it  is  not  only  vrrong,  but  iniquitous.  It  is  destructive  of  the  very 
principles  upon  which  this  GK)vemment  is  founded  to  require  men  to  observe 
regulations  not  observed  by  the  roads  themselves  and  to  conspire  against  them. 
The  evil  complained  of  could  not  be  accomplished  by  individual  action;  it  can 
only  be  effected  bv  a  combination  of  all,  and  by  the  x>ower  of  combination  they 
are  enabled  to  crush  the  individual,  who  has  the  right  of  an  equal  contest  with  his 
fellow-men  instead  of  being  confronted  by  the  greatest  combination  of  brains  and 
capital  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  public  traveler  is  concerned  in  the  question 
whether  a  man  is  intemx>erate  or  careless  or  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  not  concerned  in  these  strikes? — ^A.  I  did  not  make  any  such 
statement;  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  idea. 

Q.  Suppose  a  x>erson  was  passing  through  Chicago,  as  I  was  at  that  time,  as  a 
passenger  through  to  the  West,  and  that  his  car  was  attacked  by  mobs  with  mis- 
siles, and  there  were  burning  cars  all  along  the  line.  Is  not  that  a  matter  he  would 
be  as  vitally  interested  in  as  in  a  matter  of  intemx>eranGe? — A.  Undoubtedly  the 
public  are  interested  in  having  public  travel  unimpeded;  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  depriving  1,000,000  men  in  this  country  of  their  liberty  or  being 
inconvenienced  one  should  not  be  weighed  against  the  other. 

Q.  One  more  question  1  want  to  ask.  Out  of  the  80,000  men  who  struck  here  I 
understand  from  your  testimony  that  a  very  gpreat  number  are  working  and  have 
been  since? — A.  A  gpreat  many  have  been  taken  back  to  work  since  the  suits  were 
commenced  and  they  saw  what  damages  they  were  liable  to  for  not  employing 
them.  In  fact,  they  are  trying  their  best  to  get  witnesses  to  go  to  work  and  give 
up  their  cases.  In  many  instances  they  come  to  them  and  ask  them  to  go  back  to 
work,  and  these  men  have  come  to  me  and  said  that  their  families  were  in  such 
distress  that  they  had  to  go  back  to  work.  I  have  allowed  them  to  dismiss  their 
cases  and  go  back  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  railroad  companies  could  not 
find  enough  employees  to  do  their  work  without  employing  some  of  that  large 
number  oi  strikers? — A.  They  had  to  take  them  in  order  to  teach  the  new  hands. 

Q.  And  while  there  may  have  been  a  small  number  of  cases  like  this,  they  were 
sufficient  to  teach  these  men  who  were  given  employment  their  business  with  the 
railroad  company? — A.  Further  than  that,  the  railroad  men  who  were  taken  back 
were  taken  back  by  the  very  roads  they  quit.  There  is  another  consideration.  On 
July  10  a  notice  was  sent  out  that  if  they  did  not  go  back  to  work  their  places 
would  be  made  vacant,  and  a  large  number  went  oack  and  were  reemployed. 
Nobody  claims  that  a  man  is  blacklisted  because  the  road  bv  which  he  was 
employed  before  the  strike  did  not  hire  him  back.  The  Northwestern  striker 
does  not  complain  because  the  Northwestern  does  not  hire  him,  but  because  other 
roads  do  not  nire  him  for  the  reason  that  the  Northwestern  line  will  not  ^ve  its 
approval.  They  do  not  complain  of  their  former  employers,  they  lost  their  rank 
and  were  willing  to  commence  as  new  men,  or  even  as  extra  men,  but  they  were 
denied  that  privilege  and  have  lost  their  homes.  I  have  the  names  of  12  who 
have  been  driven  insane;  about  20  who  have  been  separated  from  their  wives  and 
families  and  have  been  made  tramps;  some  have  contracted  consumption;  several 
have  frozen  their  feet  in  hunting  for  work.  It  is  a  harrowing  tale.  That  such 
punishment  should  be  meted  out  by  the  railroads,  owing  to  the  x>ower  of  com- 
bination, should  not  be  possible  in  a  country  that  pretends  to  be  free. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger. )  I  think  you  htartc  d  io  give  us  your  conclusions. — ^A.  My 
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conclnsion  is,  and  I  have  not  a  x)article  of  doubt,  that  the  railroad  managers  have 
determined  that  they  will  forever  prevent  strikes.  Ab  a  means  to  prevent  them 
the^  have  adopted  this  method  of  terrorizing,  and  after  the  men  are  snbiogated 
a  little  more  they  can  cut  wages,  they  can  add  additional  hours,  and  the  men 
will  not  dare  to  resist,  because  they  have  the  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  those 
men  who  struck  once  before;  and  in  future  years  the  million  of  railway  employees 
will  become  obsequious  serfs. 

Wendell  Phillips  jwrtrayed  it  years  ago.  Referring  to  the  evils  in  New  England 
manufactories,  he  predicted  that  a  new  slavery,  far  worse  than  that  of  the  negro 
in  its  effects,  would  be  developed.  It  is  a  system  of  encroaching  on  their  fran- 
chises, and  this  is  a  sample  of  it.  If  it  is  not  stopped  on  the  railroads  it  will  spread 
to  others,  and  it  threatens  the  liberty  of  the  toilers  of  this  country. 

Q.  We  come  now  to  the  remedy. — ^A.  I  have  some  very  radical  ideas  on  that 
question .  I  think  there  is  but  one  real  remedy.  There  are  palliatives ,  like  the  bill 
wldch  Mr.  Lorimer  introduced  in  Confess.  I  think  his  bill  does  not  cover  it.  I 
believe  I  wrote  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  he  did  not  honor  me  with  a  reply.  That  bill 
was  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Michael  DriscoU,  who  was  connected  with  the  anti- 
blacklisting  association,  and  I  wrote  Mr.  Lorimer  a  letter  on  February  8,  as 
follows: 

**  Your  letter  of  February  5,  to  Michael  DriscoU,  containing  draft  of  your  black- 
listing bill,  has  been  handed  me  for  criticism,  with  the  request  that  I  write  to  you. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  its  provisions  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill  as  drawn 
is  not  as  good  as  the  present  common  law.  The  exceptions  in  lines  13, 14,  and  15 
give  the  roads  a  loophole  to  escape  punishment  in  every  case,  as  it  is  very  easy  to 
&ump  up  some  charge  of  doing  an  unlawful  act  on  the  part  of  the  striker.  Be- 
sides, it  is  wrong  in  principle,  as  a  man  ought  to  be  punished  according  to  law  for 
any  unlawful  act  he  may  do  and  not  be  starved  to  death  as  a  punishment,  and 
this  bill  gives,  the  railroads  x>ower  to  starve  him,  if  a  striker,  by  claiming  he  has 
done  something  unlawful.  A  bill,  to  do  any  good,  should  also  contain  a  provision 
defining  what  shall  be  received  as  evidence  to  prove  the  conspiracy.  I  could 
draw  such  a  bill,  but  do  not  desire  to  force  my  views  on  anyone,  and  I  should 
not  have  written  you  this  letter  had  I  not  been  requested  to  do  so.  The  railrostd 
companies  could  not,  in  mv  judgment,  ask  any  greater  favor  than  to  have  this 
bill  passed  in  its  present  shape.  With  all  due  respect,  I  am,  very  truly  yours,— 
Wm.  J.  Strouff." 

I  think  that  bill  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  I  do  not  think  it  covers  the  question 
in  any  way,  to  a  practical  lawyer  who  has  tried  one  of  the  cases.  It  gives  juris- 
diction to  the  United  States  courts. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  study,  and  honest  study,  to  it, 
I  think  there  is  but  one  remedy,  only  one  way  to  settle  this  contest  between  labor 
and  capital  regarding  public  transportation.  The  only  way  in  which  that  con- 
test can  be  settled  is  for  the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  railroads  and  put 
the  men  on  a  civil-service  list.  Under  civil-service  rules  we  shall  have  inde- 
pendent, self-resx)ectinfif  citizens. 

Other  remedies  may  be  suggested,  but  the  delays  in  courts  and  the  corrupting 
of  juries— which  the  railroads  undoubtedly  do,  and  have  the  machinery  for  doing; 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  it — ^will  wear  these  men  out  in  their  contest  to  secure 
tiieir  rights. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  In  the  absence  of  Gk)vemment  ownership 
have  you  any  remedy? — A.  Make  it  a  felony,  prescribing  what  evidence  shall  be 
necessary  to  prove  it,  and  give  the  United  States  court  jurisdiction;  or  a  board  of 
some  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Meaning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  is 
proposed  to  be  done?  Have  you  any  suggestion? — A.  I  have  not  considered  that 
proposition  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  made  a  felony,  and  the  general  managers  or  any 
officers  who  were  indicted  in  such  a  combination  as  that  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  I  do  not  believe  any  remedy  will  stop  these  men  short  of  physical 
violence  or  incarceration.  I  think  they  are  men  who  are  so  heartless  ana  lost  to 
the  duties  of  citizenship  that  they  do  not  care  for  anything  short  of  x)ersonal  vio- 
lence or  incarceration. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  is  your  general  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  blacklisted  in  Chicago;  was  it  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
men? — A.  Fully  half  of  the  men  who  went  out  here.  Some  of  them  have  since 
been  taken  back  to  work  through  fear  of  these  prosecutions.  It  has  been  very 
expensive  to  the  railroads  to  defend  these  suits,  and  the  necessities  of  gettin£[ 
skuled  men  has  forced  them  to  take  them  back.  The  president  of  the  l^ickel 
Plate,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  L.  S.  &M.  S.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Canniff,  testified 
that  some  of  the  men  who  went  out  in  the  strike  were  among  the  best  railroad 
men  in  the  United  States;  he  admitted  it  on  cross-examination.    The  evidence  is 
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dear,  from  all  of  the  letters  I  have  introduced  in  evidence,  that  there  was  not  one 
of  these  men  who  have  commenced  snit  here  bat  had  the  best  of  <malifications, 
habits,  and  everything  else.  I  took  pains  to  see  to  that  before  oringing  the 
snits.  There  was  no  ezonse  except  that  some  of  them  were  committeemen  or 
vice-presidents  of  a  nnion,  and,  of  coarse,  if  they  can  hit  the  heads  of  the  anion 
they  can  destrov  the  tmion,  becaose  the  onion  can  not  act  withoat  officers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CTomoer.)  Yoa  say  the  bringing  of  sait  caased  the  taking  back  of 
qnite  a  nnmber  of  employees?-— A.  I  know  it  nas;  any  nxmiber  of  cases. 

Q.  Has  it  not  had  an  inflaence  in  deterring  them  from  continoing  the  operation 
of  this  blacklist? — A.  I  have  evidence  ap  to  within  8  months  that  a  blacklist  is 
still  in  force  for  the  most  trivial  off ensea— antil  within  8  or  4  months  of  this  time. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  this  system  extends  all  over  the  eoantry?— A.  The  evidence 
shows  that  it  extends  to  all  the  principal  railroads  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  some  minor  lines  that  have  not  adoi)ted  it,  bat  very  few.  What  they  call 
Vjerk-water '*  roads  will  hire  almost  anybody.  All  the  principal  lines  in  the 
United  States  adopted  this. 

Q.  And  have  it  m  x>ractice  to-day?— A.  Tes;  and  even  down  into  Mexico. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Have  yoa  known  of  employees  discharged  for 
the  same  reasons  that  these  men  were  discharged  for,  jBiiding  employment  after 
the  strike  ander  an  assumed  name  and  continain^? — ^A.  Yes;  and  a  very  striking 
instance  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Frank  A .  Dryer , who  testified  in  this  Ketcham  case,  that  he 
was  discharged  from  five  or  six  railroads,  althoagh  his  services  were  said  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  them,  becaase  he  did  not  have  a  clearance.  He  finally  went  to 
his  brother-in-law ,  a  man  named  W .  G .  Cherry ,  who  lives  on  the  West  Side.  Cherry 
had  formerly  been  a  railroad  man  and  qait  the  railroad  basiness  in  1893.  He 
asked  Cherry  for  his  letters  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  railroads  he  had 
worked  for,  and  he  applied  to  the  Erie  Railroad  under  that  assumed  name,  the 
name  of  W.  G.  Cherry,  and  got  a  position  at  once,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing the  position  until  the  day  he  testified  in  the  Ketcham  case.  Immediately 
aftier  his  testifying  in  the  Ketcham  case — I  did  not  bring  this  fact  out,  that  he  did 
not  give  his  own  mil  name.  He  got  off  the  stand  and  got  nearly  out  of  the  court 
room,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  attorney  for  the  railroad  and  asked  whether  he 
was  working  for  a  railroad  company  now.  I  had  taken  him  in  his  direct  testi- 
mony up  to  January  6, 1896.  I  protested  against  his  being  compelled  to  answer 
the  qiiestion  now,  and  urged  the  attorney  to  withdraw  the  question.  The  court 
compelled  him  to  answer  the  question,  and  he  testified  that  he  got  discouraged 
tr3ring  to  find  work  under  his  own  name,  and  borrowed  the  letters  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  was  working  for  the  Erie  road  under  that  name.  He  was  discharged 
immediately  after  that,  under  the  pretext  that  his  work  was  unsatisfactory. 

I  interviewed  Mr.  Coe  the  very  next  day;  he  is  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  Eirie.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  remarkable  that  they  had  discovered 
his  incompetency  at  just  that  time;  how  he  thought  that  would  look  to  a  jury;  did 
he  think  it  would  be  considered  ^nuine  or  due  to  this  disclosure  ?  He  admitted 
it  would  look  pi*etty  bad,  but  said  that  this  man  really  had  been  negligent.  I 
said,  **  I  have  come  nere  to  tell  ^ou  that  if  you  do  not  reinstate  that  man  I  shall 
have  to  make  an  example  of  him  ;  this  is  so  outrageous  that  I  shall  commence 
suit  against  your  road  for  $100,000,  and  shall  prosecute  that  case  in  preference  to 
any  otner  case  on  my  calendar."  He  called  me  up  by  telephone  wortly  after- 
wards, and  I  met  the  general  manager  and  Mr.  Coe  at  the  general  counsel*s  office, 
and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  interview.  He  asked  me  if  I  £d  not  think  my  threat 
was  very  violent,  and  if  I  would  not  agree  to  pass  the  case  I  had  against  their 
road  if  they  put  him  back  to  work.  I  said,  ''I  nave  only  one  case  against  your 
road,  and  l  will  pass  that  case,  and  not  make  you  the  trouble  of  trying  it  until  I 

get  these  other  cases  through."    They  put  him  back  to  work  the  next  day  and 
e  is  working  now.    Under  that  agreement  I  passed  the  case  I  had  against  them 
until  I  got  through  with  the  others.    I  have  never  told  about  this  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Cherry  is  likely  to  lose  his  position,  now,  after 
your  telling  the  whole  story? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  will  tell  it  and  take  my 
chances,  i  will  say  further.  I  know  of  probably  60  others  who  are  working  or 
have  workeil  under  assumed  names.  I  can  recall  one,  Mr.  H.  F.  ElUiott;  anraier, 
Joseph  0*Day;  and  another,  Deeenfants,  I  know  probably  50  or  00  of  them;  a 
larse  number. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimsr.  )  It  was  a  similar  case  that  cauwd  me  to  intro- 
duce the  blacklist  law.  A  man  and  his  family  came  down  from  Minneajwlis  u»l 
lived  in  the  street  jnst  back  of  where  I  hve,  '  My  wife  found,  after  a  while,  that 
they  were  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  she  investigated  and  found  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  railroad  company  and  they  had  dischazged  >nm      Tbej 
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caane  to  the  house,  back  and  forward,  and  the  x>em>le  in  the  neighborhood  all 
helped  the  family,  and  finally  he  said  to  my  wife,  *'  I  have  a  proposition  made  to 
me  oy  a  very  firm  friend  who  is  a  railroad  man,  to  change  my.  name,  zuad  he  will 
get  employment  for  me,  and,"  he  said,  **  I  do  not  know  whether  to  do  it  or  not." 
My  wife  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  her  that  in  order  to  keep  his  family 
from  starvation— it  was  apparent  they  would  starve  unless  the  community  took 
hold  of  it— he  had  better  cnange  his  name  and  get  his  job;  and  he  did,  and  got 
the  job  and  had  it  all  winter.— A.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  think  that  system  of 
blacMisting  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  men  in  the  A.  R.  U. 
strike  especially,  but  as  a  warning  to  strikers;  that  the  oflOcials  made  up  their 
minds  that  these  strikes  had  assumed  such  proi)ortions  that  they  must  mskke  an 
example  of  these  men.  They  employed  as  numy  new  men  as  they  could,  and 
used  mem.  one  against  another.  Tney  tried  to  make  the  punishment  of  these  men 
so  severe  that  the  men  in  their  employ  would  not  dare  to  strike.  It  is  to  prevent 
strikes  and  to  subjugate  their  men  that  this  system  is  adopted. 

Q.  (By  Professor  tfoHNSON.)  Why  is  it  that  the  large  brotherhoods  do  not  pro- 
ceed vigorously  against  this  blacklisting? — ^A.  They  are  afraid  to;  they  are  even 
afraid  U>  subscribe  money  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  do  not  dare  to  do  it  for 
X)eople  who  have  applied  to  them,  because  they  think  they  are  spotters  and  will 
give  them  away  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Do  you  care  to  say  who  has  borne  the  expense  of  these 
prosecutions?— A.  It  has  been  raised  by  different  labor  unions  subscribing  differ- 
ent amounts  for  writing  up  testimony,  and  most  were  brought  without  costs,  and 
I  have  borne  my  own  expenses.  I  have  not  even  had  enough  to  pay  for  writing 
up  the  testimony;  it  has  cost  me  2  or  3  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  brought  Mr.  Eetcham*s  suit  on  a  contingent  fee?— A.  They  are  all 
brought  on  a  contingent  fee. 

I  have  said  to  the  railroads  that  if  they  would  stop  this  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  <ii«niiaft  these  cases  and  leave  it  to  any  man  to  say  what  fee  I  should  have  and 
settle  all  for  less  than  it  would  cost  them  to  fieht  the  cases,  and  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could.  They  say,  practically,  that  tney  can  not  admit  the  thing  exists, 
although  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  the  attorneys  claim  they  have  the 
right  to  do  just  this  thing;  that  they  had  a  right  to  absolutely  preclude  any  man 
who  struck  from  getting  work  without  the  consent  of  his  last  employer.  They 
say  they  are  justified  in  not  hiring  at  all,  consent  or  no  consent.  They  take  the 
position  that  whenever  a  man  strikes  they  have  a  right  to  combine  to  prevent 
him  getting  work,  because  he  is  not  loyal.  To  my  mind  that  is  an  assertion  of 
sovereignty;  that  they  shall  be  the  juajB^,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere. 
It  is  an  assumption  of  power  that  I  think  no  corporation  should  have  in  this 
country.  They  admit  the  men  have  a  right  to  quit,  and  are  not  violating  any 
contract  or  any  law  when  they  do  quit. 

Testimony  closed. 


Ohicaoo,  III.,  November  e£,  1899, 

TE8TIM0VY  OF  KB.  F.  J.  O'BOU&KS, 

Svntchman,  Chicago,  lU, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  beixu^  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 22, 1899,  Representative  ijorimer  presiding,  Mr.  F.  J.  O'Rourke,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

).  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name.— A.  F.  J.  Oliourke. 
|.  And  your  post-office  address.— A.  5254  South  Halstead  street,  Chicago, 
j.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Switchman. 

j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  working  as  a  switchman  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  Not  for  the  past  60  days. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  your  union  ?— A.  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  No.  86. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  that  lodge?— A.  It  is  possibly  65,  but  I  will  not 
state  positively;  somewhere  between  65  and  70. 

Q.  Have  vou  several  other  local  unions  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes;  8  or  4  besides  ours. 

Q.  (By  MX,  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  have  you  been  railroading?— A,  In  train 
service  since  1877,  and  served  as  an  apprentice  in  the  machine  shop  before  that. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  State  your  exx)erience  in  railroading,  if  you  will.— A.  I 
think  the  situation  between  the  employee  and  employer  in  railroad  service  at  the 
present  time  is  this:  There  are  1,000,000  men  engaged  in  operating  186,000  miles 
of  American  railroad,  in  which  is  invested  one-fifth  of  all  the  invested  capital  in  the 
United  States.    That  great  number  should  justify  any  one  of  these  men  in  si)eak- 
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ing  upon  subjects  which  concern  their  general  welfare.  We  have  had  notice  that 
an  inyeetigation  is  being  made  before  the  Industrial  ConimissiQn.  Ajs  we  have 
been  able  to  get  at  it  through  the  press,  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
effect  of  rate  raising  or  rate  reduction  upon  the  employees.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  from  my  point  of  observation  and  experience  in  railway  service  that 
it  would  be  for  the  happier  existence  of  railroad  labor  if  a  closer  asBociatioa 
between  the  emi)loyer  ana  employee  could  be  had,  and  a  more  complete  orgasxiMd 
union  among  railroad  men.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  the  forces  which  are 
calculated  to  separate  them  and  cause  antagonism  between  them,  and  hostile  feel- 
ings, are  wrong,  and  I  believe  those  who  in  everv  way  encourage  it  are  the  foes 
of  labor.  The  railroad  presents  itself  to  me  as  being  an  honorable  business,  and 
should  have  encouragement  in  the  means  of  transx>ortation;  but  rate  wars  and  rate 
reductions,  which  our  present  system  of  laws  seems  to  encourage,  place  these 
mighty  forces  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  consequentiy  brin^  about  a  great  deal 
of  profitless  service.  I  am  satisfied  that  where  labor  is  eng^ed  in  profitless  service 
it  aiminishes  the  earning  power  of  the  employee.  I  believe  that  each  day*s  labor 
must  result  in  profits  to  the  laborer  and  to  his  employer  or  destruction  will  overcome 
the  purchaser  of  labor.    I  see  our  great  lines  paralleling  each  other,  and  employees 

SBriorming  service  for  much  less  than  it  is  worth.  We  have  some  of  the  weak 
nes  accepting  business  at  figures  that  they  can  not  possibly  afford  if  they  pay 
their  employees  living  wages.  I  find  big  lines  that  prefer  to  move  the  crops  from 
different  localities  at  a  loss  rather  than  allow  their  equipment  to  remain  idle,  thus 

Imtting  into  effect  a  system  tmder  which  labor  is  compelled  to  perform  a  profit- 
ess  service;  and  organized  labor  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  performance  of 
profitless  service.  1  am  free  in  the  belief  that  thero  is  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  employer  and  employee,  and  that  there  should  be  a  community  of 
feeling.  I  don*t  know  that  I  nave  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  remedial  legisla- 
tion, but  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  fact  in  the  present  disorganized  condition  in 
tariff  and  rate  wars  that  the  earning  capacity  of  my  class  ot  people  is  threatened, 
and  if  there  is  lacking  community  of  feeling  it  is  from  causes  which  have  no 
ri^tful  existence. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  What  is  the  remedy? — ^A.  Men  of  my  class 
are  not  capable  of  suggesting  a  remedy,  I  believe.  While  my  associates  and 
myself  do  not  agree  in  these  matters  on  all  points,  yet  they  have  agreed  with  me 
on  this  one  point:  That  railway  organized  labor,  which  is  now  stronger  than  it 
was  ever  before  known  to  be  in  the  history  of  the  unions,  can  not  possibly  with- 
hold from  their  employers  that  which  they  ask  for  themselves — ^the  right  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  earnings.  In  all  rate  wars,  wherein  lines 
parallel  each  other,  they  move  freight  at  a  loss,  and  labor  is  caused  to  be  an 
unwilling  participant  in  these  wars.  Whatever  legislation  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  put  a  stop  to  irregular  rates  or  would  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  earning  power  and  capacity  of  the  company  would  be  beneficii^  to  the  man 
who  works  for  it;  that  is  the  way  we  all  feel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  your  experience  and  observation  that  the  stronger 
railway  corporations  are  the  better  wages  they  pay.  In  other  words,  that  we 
stron^r  ones  pay  better  wases  than  the  weaker  ? — A.  The  most  prosperous  cor- 
poration is  the  most  a^eeaole  one  and  most  profitable  one  to  work  for. 

Q.  Your  idea,  then,  is,  if  the  railroads  were  willing  to  cooperate,  thatif  pooling 
were  legalized  to  the  end  that  the  roads  might  earn  more  money,  organizeid  labor 
would  be  able  to  secure  better  pay  for  the  employees? — A.  The  stability  of  rates 
is  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  and  is  of  great 
importuice  to  the  men  who  X)erf  orm  the  services. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  how  many  local  unions  thero  aro 
among  the  switchmen? — A.  158. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  membership  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  is? — A.  I 
could  only  give  it  from  an  impression,  although  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that, 
as  a  lodge,  we  have  about  7,000  members. 

Q.  Has  the  union  been  growing  during  the  past  5  years? — A.  Wonderfully. 

Q.  You  reorganized  in  1894  after  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes;  and  we  retained  men  who 
are  connected  with  us  now;  we  retained  the  old  membership  to  a  large  extent — 
the  old  association — and  have  kept  it  alive. 


Q.  So  it  was  kept  in  existence?— A.  Yes. 


You  have  indigent  relief — indigence  insurance  features  have  you? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  organization. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  Switchmen's  Union  or  America  generally,  as  a  union,  has  the 
insurance  feature? — ^A.  We  have  arranged  with  an  insurance  company  outside 
of  our  organization,  and  they  do  all  of  our  insurance  business;  have  all  of  our 
members  in  their  insurance. 
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Q.  Yon  differ  from  other  railroad  organizations  in  this  respect? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
have  completed  an  organization  which  we  hope  will  be  prosperonsandnot  perish. 

Q.  When  did  yon  make  this  arrangement  with  the  ontside  insurance  company?— 
A.  It  has  been  completed  now  about  3  months. 

Q.  What  company  is  that? — ^A.  The  Imperial  Mystic  Legion  is  the  name  of  it;  it 
is  an  insurance  company  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

(^.  Is  it  something  that  has  ni>een  in  business  for  some  time? — ^A.  I  am  led  to 
believe  so. 


Q.  It  is  not  a  part  of  your  union? — ^A.  No. 


You  have  local  relief  in  your  local  unions,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  sick 
benefits. 

O.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  a  regular  system,  or  does  it  differ  in  different  local 
unions?— A.  The  local  union  itself  arranges  that  according  to  its  own  ideas. 

Q.  A  man  who  is  sick  receives  from  the  local  union  a  definite,  stipulated 
amount?— A.  Yes;  in  case  of  death  or  injury  we  pay  a  stipulated  sum. 

Q.  When  was  your  last  annual  report? — ^A.  Our  last  annual  report  was  about — 
I  can  not  give  you  the  date,  but  it  was  some  time  in  last  May. 

Q.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  it  for  us,  I  suppose? — A.  Write  to  J.  E.  Tipton,  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  that  the  organization  of  railway  employees 
is  as  great  now  as  it  ever  was  in  the  history  of  railroads;  I  understood  you  to  make 
that  statement? — ^A.  I  did;  yes. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do^ou  think  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  employees  of 
the  railroads  who  live  in  Chicago  are  organized  now  as  were  organized  previous 
to  the  strike  here  in  1894? — ^A.  Not  in  these  local  unions;  no;  I  don't. 

Q.  Youarespeaking,then,of  the  whole  country?— A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  United 
States  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Wouldyoucount  in  the  American  Railway  Union 
as  one  of  the  organizations? — A.  I  am  taking  them  into  consideration  when  I 
speak;  yes. 

Q.  When  they  were  in  existence  there  were  more  men  in  railway  unions  than 
there  are  since  they  are  disrupted,  were  there  not? — A.  You  may  be  in  possession 
of  statistics  and  I  am  not;  but  my  idea  is  that  we  have  to-day  more  men  in  active 
service,  that  are  members,  of  the  various  unions,  than  there  ever  were  before. 
You  must  remember,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  I  should  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union  at  that  time  were  not 
in  active  service  when  they  were  members;  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  in  active 
service  to  be  a  member  of  that  union,  so  that  a  great  many  of  the  members  of 
that  union  were  not  in  active  service. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.}  What  was  the  reason  for  their  inactivity; 
why  were  the  members  not  in  service? — ^A.  Scarcity  of  opnortunity;  slack  busi- 
ness. You  must  remember  that  in  the  last  of  1893  and  the  first  of  1894  there  was 
great  business  depression,  and  very  little  business  was  done. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  include  shop  men  in  your  list;  do  you  have 
all  the  railway  service?— A.  I  do. 

(^.  Theyconstitute  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Railway  Union,  don*t  they? — ^A.  I  tnink  so;  especially  here  in  this  immediate 
locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  say  you  are  a  member  of  the  Switchmen's  Union 
now?— A.  Yes. 

But  you  are  not  employed  in  railroading? — ^A.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no. 
How  long  since  you  have  been? — ^A.  Two  months. 
What  is  your  present  business? — ^A.  I  am  in  business  for  myself. 
Merchandising? — A.  Manufacturing. 

And  what  were  you  engaged  in  previous  to  2  months  ago?— A.  Switchman. 
How  long  have  you  been  en^ged  as  a  switchman? — A.  I  have  never  really 
been  out  of  the  business  or  service  in  the  transportation  department  in  some 
capacity  for,  say,  20  years;  that  is,  sometimes  as  conductor,  as  brakeman,  some- 
times as  switchman  and  yardmaster,  yard  clerk;  whatever  1  found  I  could  do. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  in  railroading  at  the  time  of  the  strike  here?— A.  No; 
I  was  sick  in  bed. 

Q.  You  don't  know  from  experience  anything  about  this  matter  of  blacklisting 
upon  which  we  have  just  taken  some  testimony  ? — ^A.  I  have  never  felt  its  effects. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  bowledge  that  such  a  system  was  in  existence 
or  ox>eration? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  use  the  word  **  blacklisting"  as  you  x>eople 
do.  I  really  don't  know;  I  know  there  is  in  effect  a  very  well-perfected  svstem 
of  looking  up  a  man's  record  and  his  character  before  he  will  be  employed; 
whether  tnat  is  blacklisting  or  not,  it  is  true  there  is  a  dispute  in  different  minds. 
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Q.  (Bv  Bepreeentative  Lorimeb.)  What  wotQd  yon  term  blacklisting;  what 
is  yoTir  definition  of  the  word  ''  blacklist "?— A.  The  way  I  have  always  looked  at 
the  word  **  blacklist  '*  with  the  railroads  has  been  that  if  a  man's  name  had  been 
published  with  the  different  railroad  lines,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  objec- 
tionable character  and  a  man  they  did  not  wish  to  employ,  I  should  consider  that 
a  blacklist.  A  man  who  has  his  record  with  some  other  railroad  showing  that 
he  has  not  been  kept  by  a  certain  line  and  showing  that  they  don't  consider  him 
worthy  of  employment,  is  blacklisted. 

Q.  If  the  information  came  to  them  otherwise  than  on  a  published  list,  came 
to  them  in  any  way,  that  he  had  been  employed  by  a  corporation  and  they  wished 
no  other  incorporation  to  employ  him,  should  you  consider  that  a  blacklist? — 
A.  Yes;  when  I  said  published,  I  meant  the  circulation  or  distribution  of  his 
name. 

Q.  In  any  way  ?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  meant;  I  didn't  mean  as  published  in 
the  shops,  anything  of  that  kind;  I  meant  general  distribution  and  circulation. 
I  should  consider  that  blacklisting. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  system  of  blacklisting  in  vogue  now  by  the 
railroads? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  this  plan  outlined?— A.  Yes.    I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  serious  complaint?  Do  you  think  it  works  against  the 
laboring  man? — A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Why  not?  What  is  the  reason  for  your  answer? — 
A.  I  Delieve  our  present  system  for  securing  employment  has  a  tendency  to  place 
a  premium  on  good  character  and  good  conduct  ana  good  service,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  shut  out  the  fellow  who  is  not  worthy  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Don't  you  think  it  opens  the  door  for  railroad  officials 
who  might  have  a  grievance  against  a  man  to  shut  him  out  of  emplojrment  on 
any  other  road? — ^A.  In  that  case  it  undoubtedly  would. 

Q.  In  that  way  it  would  be  an  evil  system,  would  it  not? — A.  In  an  individual 
case  it  might.  1  am  talking  now  of  the  general  army  of  railroad  employees  in  the 
United  States.  I  know  the  situation  here  in  Chicago  has  been  more  disagreeable 
than  exists  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  the  railroad  employees  take  the  same  view  of 
the  system  that  you  do?  Do  you  know  whether  a  gpreat  majority  do  or  do  not 
condemn  it? — ^A.  That  I  could  not  say.  Those  among  my  surrounding  associates, 
I  feel  sure,  fully  agree  with  the  statement  that  I  have  made  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  If  the  union  you  belong  to  had  a  grievance 
against  any  railroad  company  and  for  any  reason  went  out  on  a  strike,  and  you 
went  out  in  the  strike  with  your  fellow-workmen,  do  you  believe  that  the  railroad 
company  that  employed  you  would  have  a  right  to  send  notices  to  other  railroad 
comiKuuee  that  you  ought  not  to  be  employed  because  you  went  out  on  the  strike? 
Would  you  believe  that  meritorious  as  a  policy? — ^A.  I  have  undoubtedly  failed  to 
make  my  statement  clear;  I  am  one  of  those  wno  hope  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  strike.  The  men  we  associate  with  are  applying 
for  industrial  peace.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  means  by  which  these  oisturb- 
ances  can  be  avoided.  I  believe  that  in  all  the  difficulties  that  take  place  between 
employers  and  employees,  some  one  has  to  bear  the  expense,  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hunored  labor  has  been  the  one  that  has  stood  the  brunt. 

Q.  Have  you  any  well-developed  scheme  to  prevent  strikes?— A.  I  have  in  my 
own  way;  yes. 

Q.  How  would  you  prevent  them? — A.  Closer  association,  better  understanding, 
more  harmonious  dealings  between  employer  and  employee. 

Q.  But  that  is  general;  you  have  nothing  specific? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  and  other 
men  who  were  not  .connected  with  the  great  strike  of  1894  are  rather  more  than 
willing  that  the  employees  who  were  then  engaged  shoirid  be  kept  out  of  the  rail- 
way labor  market? — ^A.  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  it  stands  according  to  my 
mind  that  in  the  growth  of  the  organized  railway  labor  to-day  no  shelter  is  being 

S'ven  to  the  agitator;  just  to  what  extent  the  organizations  may  be  moved  along 
at  line  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,  particularly. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  by  shutting  out  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
are  qualified  for  service  the  rest  of  the  men  have  a  chance  for  a  better  labor 
market;  they  don't  have  so  much  competition? — ^A.  I  can  assure  you  this  much, 
that  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  are  to-day  demanding  that  the 
men  in  making  application  for  membership  must  show  as  good  a  character  as 
anv  railway  company  has  ever  asked  of  any  man. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  don't  mskke  my  question  clear;  I  want  to  know  whether  you  men 
who  were  not  in  the  strike  don't  think  you  can  get  better  wages  by  shutting  out 
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from  employment  those  who  were  in  the  Btrike?— A.  I  don't  think  that  question 
has  ever  Deen  given  out  among  the  organized  railway  employees;  I  don't  think  it 
has;  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  When  a  switchman  submits  his  application 
for  membersidp  to  your  union,  and  you  find  out  that  he  was  in  the  strike  of  1894, 
is  he  excluded  irom  membership? — A.  Well,  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is;  but  I 
would  like  to  qualify  that  statement  further  by  sa3ring  that  we  have  no  place  in 
our  organization  for  what  is  termed  a  professional  agitator. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  class  every  man  who  took  part  in  that  strike  as 
an  agitator?— A.  I  don*t;  no. 

Q.  But  yet  you  do  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  applications  come 
from  men  who  were  engaged  in  that  strike  uiey  are  refused  admission  to  your 
union? — A.  If  they  were  engaged,  ves;  but  I  want  to  qualify  my  statement:  If 
they  can  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  the^  are  not  f omenters  of  strife  or  trouble 
or  aifSicuities,  and  did  not  help  to  lead  their  coworkers  into  that  difficulty  at  that 
time,  in  a  majority  of  cases  we  admit  them  into  our  union. 

9.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  that  a  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
switchmen  of  this  country,  that  thev  are  agitators  or  f omenters  of  strikes? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Do  your  local  unions  all  over  the  country  follow  this 
same  rule? — ^A.  As  to  that  I  could  not  say;  I  don^t  know  what  they  do;  it  is  what 
we  do  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Don't  people  who  denounce  organized  labor  look  npon 
every  one  connected  with  it  as  a  professional  affitator  in  the  way  you  speak 
about? — ^A.  A  great  many  look  upon  them  in  a  false  light,  but  we  are  trying  to 
overcome  that. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  were  100  persons  connected  with  that  strike  in  1894 
who  were  what  you  would  call  professional  agitators? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  there 
may  have  been  that  number. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  there  were  any  more  than  that,  do  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  of  Chicago  go  out  in  the 
strike  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  tnink  I  should  be  safe  in  saying  that  there  were  fully 
that  many. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  in  that  strike  of  1894  are  members  of 
your  union  now? — ^A.  A  great  number.  The  exact  percentage  I  can  not  give  you; 
but  a  great  number  of  the  switchmen  who  were  identified  with  the  1894  strike  in 
Chicago  are  at  work  in  Chicago,  and  they  are  members  of  the  organization,  and 
they  are  men  who  are  not  cla^ined  as  agitators. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  About  what  -per  cent  of  them? — ^A.  I  think 
two-ttdrds  of  them  are  at  work. 

Q.  Two-thirds  of  the  men  who  are  working  now,  employed  as  switchmen,  are 
members  of  the  switchmen's  organization  in  Chicago? — ^A.  No,  I  don't  understand 
that  by  your  question  at  all;  I  understood  by  your  question  that  you  asked  how 
many  men  who  were  in  the  trouble  of  1894  at  the  present  time  are  switchmen. 

U.  Members  of  your  organization  then? — ^A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  The  switchmen  here,  or  members  of  your  organiza- 
tion, or  local  lodges  in  Chicago,  only  organized  a  few  months  ago  you  say?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  officers  or  members  of  the  A.  R.  U. 
are  professional  agitators? — A.  A  great  number  of  them. 
A  great  numbeo:? — ^A.  Yes;  especially  here  in  Chicago. 
Would  you  say  all  of  them? — A.  No,  I  would  not. 

(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Were  any  of  your  local  unions  i)articij>ants  in  the 
strike  oi;  1894?— -A.  Do  you  mean  the  local  lodge  of  switchmen  in  Chicago? 

Q.  You  say  you  have  about  65  members  in  your  lodge;  were  any  of  these  among 
the  strikers  m  1894? — ^A.  Yes,  quite  a  number  of  them. 
They  were  not  debarred  from  membership? — A.  No. 
Why  not? — ^A.  Because  they  are  decent,  respectable  fellows. 

^  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  per  cent  of  your  present  lodge  were 
among  the  strDiers  in  1894? — A.  I  could  only  answer  tnat  in  the  way  of  general 
belief;  it  would  be  stated  on  the  books,  but  I  have  never  made  an  active  mvesti- 

fattion  of  the  matter.    As  I  have  it  trom  those  I  am  i)ersonally  acquainted  with, 
judge,  say  one-fourth  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  And  three-fourths  were  not?— A,  Whether  it  amounts  to 
more  or  not,  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  investigated  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  What  line  is  your  lodge  on;  are  you  on  any  particular 
line,  or  on  several  lines? — A.  No;  we  ha\e  members  from  different  rulroads. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  have  about  60  in  your  lodge,  and  there  are  four  or  five 
others  that  you  don't  know  the  membership  of— other  lodges  as  large  as  yours? — 
A.  I  understand  they  are  doing  very  nicely;  yes. 
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Q.  What  wotQd  yon  say  is  the  entire  nnmber? — ^A.  I  conld  not  give  yon  any 
idea;  I  know  they  have  no  heavy  lodges. 

Q.  The  others  are  as  good  as  yonrs? — A.  I  do  not  know  that;  I  conld  liot  sajr. 

Q.  What  x>er  cent  of  the  switcnmen  in  Chicago  organized  wil^  yonr  local  nnions 
here? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  we  have  a  quarter  of  them. 

Q.  Are  the  others  unorganized? — ^A.  I  Imow  many  of  them  are  members  of  other 
organizations.  A  great  many  are  members  of  the  conductors*  organizations  and 
a  great  many  are  members  of  the  trainmen's  organizations. 

Q.  While  they  are  switchmen? — A.  Yes;  members  of  the  conductors'  organiza- 
tion who  did  not  have  employment,  and  who  came  to  Chicago  and  got  employment 
in  the  yards  as  switchmen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  switchmen  there  are  in  Chicago,  approximately? — 
A.  1  never  fig^ured  out;  never  asked;  I  judge  between  900  and  1,000. 

Q.  And  if  there  are  five  local  unions,  and  if  each  had  a  membership  of  65,  you 
would  have,  approximately,  325  in  the  switchmen's  unions,  as  against  between  900 
and  1,000  in  employment  in  that  line  of  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  your  unions 
at  thepresent  time? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  have  discovered  it  is  very  friendly. 

Q.  Has  your  union  or  any  of  the  local  unions,  so  far  as  you  know,  gone  to  the 
railroad. officials  with  grievances? — A.  No;  we  have  had  no  grievances  up  to  this 
time. 

(j.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  ask  for  better  wages  or  better  conditions,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? — ^A.  Here,  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 
Yes. — A.  No. 

Are  the  wages  entirely  satisfactory? — ^A.  They  are. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  wages? — ^A.  They  are  25  cents  an  nour 
for' what  they  call  plain  switching  during  the  day  and  for  helping,  and  27  cents 
at  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  would  be  about  what  per  day?— A.  A  great 
many  railroads  are  working  their  men  12  hours,  and  some  11,  and  some  as  low  as 
10,  and  some  work  15  and  16. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Don't  you  think,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  great 
railroad  system  here  in  and  about  the  city  and  approaching  the  city,  that  you 
have  put  the  number  of  switchmen  here  rather  low  when  you  say  1 ,000? — A.  Well, 
when  I  stated  that  I  said  I  really  didnt  know;  never  nad  given  it  very  much 
attention,  and  never  had  figured  it  out.  I  am  just  making  an  estimate  as  to  what 
I  judge  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Has  there  been  any  complaint  in  Chicago 
among  the  railroad  men  for  the  past  5  years  about  wages? — ^A.  Not  that  I  have 
heard  about;  no. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  grievance  as  to  wages  since  the  A.  B.  U.  strike,  or  for 
quite  a  while  before,  has  there,  in  Chicago? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  do  wages  compare  now  with  2,  or  8,  or  4  years 
ago? — A.  Same. 

O.  No  change  either  up  or  down? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Good  times;  ever  any  increase? — ^A.  Gradual  increase; 
yes;  that  is,  a  great  many  more  men  employed  than  there  have  been,  and  they 
are  working  more  hours;  that  is  the  only  increase.  There  are  more  men  employed 
on  the  railroads  now  in  America  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
railroad  world;  we  have  had  good  crops  and  have  needed  men  and  equipment  to 
handle  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  testify  that  the  switchmen  work  from  10  to  16 
hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  work  that  number  of  hours  2,  or  8,  or  4  years  ago? — A.  If  the  busi- 
ness demanded  it,  they  did;  but  business  at  that  time  did  not  demand  it.  Now 
the  lines  are  more  pushed  with  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  your  men  prefer  these  long  hours,  or  would  they 
like  to  have  a  10-hour  limit? — A.  Some  prefer  to  go  on  with  the  long  hours  and 
make  more,  and  others  would  rather  have  less  and  work  only  10  or  11  hours,  as  it 
gives  them  more  time  to  knock  around  for  recreation. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  long  hours? — ^A.  No.  If  there  was  they 
might  change  to  shorter  runs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  When  a  man  makes  application  for  admit- 
tance to  your  union,  if  you  find  that  he  is  an  industrious  and  sober  man,  and  if 
you  also  find  that  he  was  on  the  strike,  do  you  refuse  him  admission  to  your 
organization? — A.  According  to  my  understanding,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  understood  you  to  testify  a  short  time  ago  that  men  are 
frequently  refused  admission. — A.  I  mean  men  of  good,  honest  character,  men  of 
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sobriety,  and  heads  of  families;  the^  have  a  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
world  at  large  and  of  the  commnnity,  and  are  not  agitators,  and  are  not  refused 
admittance. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobdceb.)  You  said  50  per  cent  of  those  applying  were 

refused,  which  would  indicate  that  50  per  cent A.  (Witness. )  I  don't  believe 

I  made  that  statement,  that  50  per  cent  of  the  men  applying  for  membership  were 
refused  admission. 

Q.  Then  you  misunderstood  my  question. — A.  I  certainly  did,  then.  If  I  made 
the  statement  that  50  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  strike  of  1894 
were  refused  admission  because  they  were  agitators,  then  I  did  not  understand 
the  question. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  23^  1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  OEOBOE  F.  STOHE, 

Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  11.20  a.m.,  November  2Sy  1899,  in 
Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  G^rge  F.  Stone  was  introduced 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Will  you  state  your  name  in  full? — A.  George 
F.Stone. 

Q.  Your  business  and  official  connection? — ^A.  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  present  to  the  Commission  what  you  have  in 
mind? — ^A.  I  had  in  mind — ^it  was  suggested  in  some  way,  i)erhaps  because  it  was 
a  subject  that  I  had  thought  of  a  little  more  than  I  had  on  a  good  many  others — 
the  subject  of  pooling.  In  order  to  save  time,  I  have  prepared  a  x>aper  on  the 
subject,  which  I  thought  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  depend  on  mterroga- 
tories  and  perhaps  ill-considered  replies  to  them.     (Reading:) 

Commerce  consists  in  the  exchanf^  of  commodities,  generally  of  that  which  one 
has  in  superabundance  for  that  which  one  needs  or  wishes  and  which  is  possessed 
by  another  in  superabundance;  or  in  the  exchan^  of  commodities  for  money, 
measured  by  the  value  placed  ui)on  such  commodities  bv  the  i>06sessor  and  agreed 
to  as  a  proi)er  valuation  by  the  one  who  wishes  to  exchange  his  mon^y  for  such 
commodities. 

In  either  case,  transx)ortation  is  generally  and  almost  without  exception  involved, 
and  constitutes  an  imi)ortant  if  not  a  x>reeminent  factor  in  commerce.  On  the 
one  side,  transportation  lines  representing  immense  interests  of  a  varied  and 
importMit  character  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  a  railway  system  in 
this  country  stretching,  with  numerous  connecting  lines,  between  the  two  oceans; 
and  on  the  other  side,  an  active,  ambitious,  and  restless  mercantile  life,  prop- 
erly and  legitimately  sustained  and  promoted  under  the  inspiration  of  an  ambitious 
American  citizenship. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  transportation  to  the  varied  industries  of  the 
country  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  i>eople  of  this  country  determined  in 
1887  by  act  of  Congress  that  there  must  be  a  governmental  supervision  of  rail- 
roads; that  the  enormous  railway  system  of  this  country  must  not  be  wholly 
controlled  by  the  railroads  themselves;  that  so  vast  a  system  directly  related  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people— a  people  working  under  the  inspiration  of  citizenship 
in  this  Republic  for  individual  and  general  commercial  process  and  ^eatness — 
must  not  be  absolutely  dominated  by  those  who  are  directly  interested  m  its  man- 
agement. Wisely  they  thus  determined,  and  the  law  stands  to-day,  though 
against  it  have  been  arrayed  railroad  denunciation  and  insidious  efforts  of  lobby- 
ists and  legislators.  It  has  had  too  often  but  a  reluctant  compliance  with  its 
mandates,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  met  with  a  studied  and  skillful  evasion 
of  its  requirements. 

The  doctrine  is  unmistakably  laid  down  that  contracts,  a^eements,  or  combi- 
nations for  the  pooling  of  freights  are  opposed  to  the  public  welfare.  In  order 
that  we  may  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  this — one  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law — ^and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  were  sought 
to  be  removed  and  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  pooling  clause,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  some  of  the  conditions  of  transportation  immediately  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  law. 
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There  was  great  activity  in  railroad  constmction  following  the  war,  and  many 
abases  consequent  npon  snch  activity  led  to  the  inangnration  of  what  is  known 
as  the  **  Granger  movement.*'    The  8n{)porter8 of  this  movement  rapidly acqnired 

Seat  influence,  and  controlled  the  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
innesota. 

Then  arose  in  most  threatening  proportions  an  evil  which  became  character- 
istic of  that  x>6riod,  and  became  one  of  the  most  outrageous  abuses  of  railway 
management.  This  movement  was  developed  in  the  Eastern  States.  ^*It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  contrivance  ever  threatened  to  subvert  long-established 
principles  of  the  common  law  more  completely  than  this."  In  a  short  time  the 
baneful  influences  of  this  iniquity,  extending  over  the  whole  country,  exacted  an 
,  enormous  tribute  from  its  commerce,  exasperated  merchants,  exhausted    heir 

j  patience,  and  wellnigh  x)aralyzed  every  form  of  industry.    The  proposition  to 

I  establish  pooling  is  not  by  any  means  new,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  left  in  doubt 

as  to  its  effects  upon  the  business  interestis  of  the  country. 

The  first  prominent  pool  was  the  Chicago-Omaha  which  was  formed  in  1870  and 
was  found  in  its  operation  immensely  profitable  to  railroads,  so  that  in  the  year 
1887  practically  all  comi)etitive  traffic  was  pooled.  During  those  years  business 
suffered,  locahties  and  shippers  were  discriminated  against,  secret  rebates  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  or  since  were  granted.  Discrimination  in  favor 
of  industries  in  which  some  of  the  parties  to  the  pool  were  financially  interested 
placed  other  industries  under  great  and  sometimes  fatal  disadvantages.  One  of 
the  most  mischievous  and  demoralizing  pools  that  were  established  about  this 
time  was  the  Southwestern  Railway  Association,  a  vampire  which  for  a  decade 
sucked  the  lifeblood  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missouri  VaUey.  The  Southwestern 
Railway  Association  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  competition  and  to 
rob  the  people  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Kansas  Cit^  built  a  line  to  the  South 
and  thouf^ht  she  had  a  line  that  could  be  used  to  fight  this  pool.  It  had  not  been 
in  operation  a  year  before  this  association  with  subsidies  had  it  bound  hand  and 
foot.  Another  outlet  to  the  East  via  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  was  also  shut  up, 
leaving  the  Missouri  River  country  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  pooling  lines. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  sufficient  is  shown  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  railway  pools;  they  aire  in  restraint  of  trade;  they  prevent  comi)etition;  they  are 
monopolistic  in  purpose  and  effect;  they  are  odious  in  law;  they  are  subversive  of 
the  very  interests  which  railways  were  created  to  conserve,  viz:  the  general 
welfare,  in  so  far  as  that  welfare  relates  to  the  functions  and  obligations  of  a 
common  carrier. 

The  law  itself  was  largely  the  result  of  such  evils  which  grew  out  of  pooling. 
These  x>ooling  arrangements,  although  ostensibly  for  the  equalization  of  traffic 
compensation,  for  the  encouragement  of  feeble  lines,  and  opposed  to  any  unfair 
and  unjust  proportion  of  remuneration  received  by  great  and  controlling  trunk 
lines,  degenerated  into  a  reckless  and  unscrupulous  aDandonment  of  the  terms  of 
such  agreement,  creating  confusion,  distrust,  an  unsettling  of  freight  rates, 
antagonism,  and  a  general  warfare,  resulting  in  disaster  to  many  of  tne  parties 
to  the  pools,  as  well  as  to  business  interests  generally.  It  is  now  proposed  not 
only  to  cease  to  forbid  pooling,  but  actually  to  install  it  in  the  body  of  the  law 
itself.  This  is  a  high-handed  proposition,  and  attacks  the  very  citadel  of  the  law, 
contemplating  practically  its  overthrow.  It  would  infect  the  law  with  a  ruinous 
infirmify. 

The  United  States  court  of  appeals,  in  condemnation  of  pooling  contracts,  says; 
**  The  contract  removes  every  incentive  to  the  company  to  offer  the  public  proper 
facilities,  for  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  railroad  to  furnish  good  service  or 
carry  at  reasonable  rates,  when  it  receives  as  much,  or  more,  for  poor  service  as 
it  would  for  good  service  and  an  energetic  struggle  for  business. 

President  Roberts  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  at  one  time  testified:  "That 
under  the  pool  there  is  no  incentive  to  improve  equipment  and  service.  We  get 
our  percentage  anyway.  The  pool  suppresses  activity  and  development."  It  is 
only  proper  to  say  that  1  believe  President  Roberts  has  changed  his  views,  but  I 
quote  them  notwithstanding,  as  I  believe  them  sound.  I  do  not  wish  to  misrep- 
resent anyone. 

The  New  York  court  of  appeals,  in  deciding  against  a  pool  of  canal  boats,  said: 
**  Indeed,  the  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  that  freighters  and 
passengers  would  be  ill-served  just  in  proportion  that  carriers  would  be  well  paid.'* 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says: 
'*  The  common  law  declares  a  pooling  contract  illegal,  as  against  public  policy; 
and,  while  there  is  current  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
upon  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
the  monopoly  of  a  necessity  should  be  guarded  against.    In  this  regard,  I  think 
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it  may  be  said  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  combinations  of  capital  which  present 
a  better  opi)ortimity  for  the  abase  of  combination  than  railway  pooling. "  Again, 
** A  transportation  trust  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  trusts,  because  it  absolutely 
dominates  the  situation.'' 

It  is  claimed  that  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  25  years  was  accomplished  by  the  railroads.  The  railroads  never  volun- 
tarily reduced  a  rate.  The  forces  of  competition  reduced  rates  and  compelled 
railroads  to  conform  to  those  trade  conditions  which  all  industries  must  recognize, 
if  the  common  prosperity  is  to  be  secured  and  the  turbulent  and  disintegrating 
effects  of  monopolv  averted. 

I  warn  you,  gentlemen,  against  this  concentration  of  power  under  the  protection 
of  the  GK)vemment,  by  cori)orations  organized  for  the  common  welfare,  and  I  warn 
you  in  the  name  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  forces  of  competition 
can  not  be  stayed;  they  are  as  irresistible  as  the  procession  of  the  seasons;  they 
will  break  down  every  barrier  erected  in  their  patn;  thev  will  destroy  those  who 
oppose  their  unhindered  and  beneficent  sway;  they  will  shatter  all  legislation  that 
disputes  their  proper  influence  in  fixing  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property. 

Comi)etitionI  Under  its  inspiring  and  enlightening  infiuence,  a  mighty  force  is 
imparted  to  human  activity;  it  touches  with  its  quickening  power  every  industry 
ana  stimulates  every  energy  of  man;  it  arouses  every  capacity  to  increased  skill 
and  to  higher  and  larger  exercise;  it  studies  and  solves  the  problems  presented  by 
experience  and  education;  it  gives  us  products  of  finest  quality  at  minimum  cost; 
it  increases  luxuries  and  multiplies  industrial  facilities,  reduces  cost  of  travel  and 
transportation,  and  places  our  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world  without  cur- 
tailing the  requirements  of  civilized  labor;  it  constructs  a  vast  lake  marine  which 
astomshes  the  world;  it  spans  great  rivers  or  finds  a  safe  and  commodious  way 
beneath  their  depths;  it  climbs  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  binds  together  two  great 
coasts  in  bonds  of  social  and  commercial  life;  it  makes  the  lightning  its  messen- 
ger, and  is  in  constant  communication  with  every  market  throughout  the  world; 
it  harnesses  giant  locomotives  to  cars  freighted  with  commodities  and  drives  them 
across  the  contiQent;  it  builds  great  steamers  that  plow  the  seas;  it  plants  cities 
with  warehouses,  homes,  schools,  universities,  and  churches  along  the  wonderful 
pathway  of  commerce  from  prairie  to  port.  It  everywhere  presides  over  the  mani- 
fold and  magnificent  forces  of  mercantile  life. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  more  than  180,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  4,000  competitive  points,  12,000,000  rates  to  be  passed  upon,  and 
800  pools  to  be  supervised,  no  man  can  admit  the  practicability  of  the  prox>osition 
to  place  pooling  under  the  control  of  the  commission  in  any  sense  that  would 
protect  tne  vast  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  business  men  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  the  proposition  to  create  a 
vast  railroad  trust  representing  $11,000,000,000,  which  is  one-sixth  of  the  national 
wesJth — a  trust  extending  into  every  portion  of  the  country,  dominating  railroad 
rates  and  to  a  large  extent  controlling  the  railway  highways  of  the  country,  which 
highways  belong  to  the  people,  were  built  for  the  x>eople,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  people:  under  the  natural  and  unhindered  oi)eratioiis  of  commerce,  adapted 
to  its  wants,  subject  to  its  demands;  those  demands  being  created  by  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  representatives  of  the  people,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  vote  for  such  a 
proposition.  They  will  never  dare  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  i>eople  by 
ranging  themselves  upon  the  side  of  monopolistic  railway  man^^ment  and  dic- 
tation, exercised  independently  of  the  forces  of  competition.  Let  the  railroads 
take  their  chances  in  the  great  world  of  commerce.  Let  competition  in  all  the 
activities  of  business  hola  undisputed  sway.  Then  will  be  fostered  that  inter- 
course of  mankind  which  inspires  emulation,  excites  and  gratifies  curiosity,  and 
promotes  in  an  important  sense  the  commercial  welfare. 

This  discussion  is  in  the  main  because  of  the  business  depression,  which  has 
now,  happily,  passed  away.  Men  in  dull  times  try  to  find  fault  with  something 
or  somebody.  No  plan  has  been  or  ever  will  be  devised  for  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity in  any  line  of  industry,  and  certainly  no  plan  of  legislation.  This  is  not 
the  ordained  order  of  things  m  any  department  of  business. 

This  Qovemment  is  not  only  one  of  the  i>eople,  but  remember  also  that  it  is 
one  by  the  people,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  one  by  the  people.  This  is  a  i)oor 
time  and  this  is  the  last  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  m  which  to  trifie  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  people. 

M!en,  in  dull  times,  as  I  have  noted,  try  to  find  fault  as  a  natural  thing  with 
some  system  or  somebody  or  some  legislation  or  some  rule ;  it  seems  to  be  the  expe- 
rience of  the  business  world  and  of  men  in  general.    The  dull  x>eriods  in  business 
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life,  particularly  those  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  have  been  brought  about  more 
than  anything  else,  I  think,  by  excessive  stocks,  excessive  supply,  and  undue 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  things  of  all  kinds  to  the  demand  tor  such  things. 
Railroads  have  suffered  in  this  regard  and  for  these  causes  as  other  departments 
of  industry  have  suffered.  In  the  case  of  railroads,  that  conation  of  dullness 
has  been  brought  about  by  excess  of  railroads  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  excessive  supply  of  railroads,  I  think,  was  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  system  of  pooling,  which  encouraged  building  roads  where  the  business 
really  did  not  authorize  the  construction  of  such  roads ;  by  the  operation  of  pool- 
ing, the  roads  that  did  not  pay  a  satisfactory  dividend  and  make  a  satisfac- 
tory return  were  aided  in  makmg  a  satisfactory  dividend  or  satisfactory  return 
by  those  roads  that  were  more  prosx>erous.    Out  of  that  condition  of  thmgs  there 

g'ew  a  larger  supply  of  railroads  than  the  business  of  the  country  demanded, 
appily  we  are  getting  into  good,  prosperous  times;  business  in  almost  every 
direction  is  improving,  and  there  is  lesn  complaint.  There  is  not  to-day,  I  sup- 
pose, a  larger  supply  of  railroad  facilities  than  the  business  and  growing 
Sros^rity  of  the  country  demand.  We  hear  less  complaint  on  account  of 
iscrimination,  less  complaint  of  injustice  in  the  management  of  railroads, 
less  complaint  of  rates,  when  business  is  good,  when  times  are  prosperous ;  and 
I  think  tnat  to-day,  perhaps,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  inform  myself,  there  is  very 
much  less  cause  for  complaint  in  the  management  of  railroads  and  very  much 
less  unjust  discrimination  than  there  has  been  during  the  last  4  or  5  years,  and 
perhaps  during  the  decade  just  about  closing. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  object  to  pooling  by  railroads — 

First,  because  it  would  be  odious  to  law. 

Second,  it  would  smother  competition. 

Third,  it  would  be  against  puWic  policy. 

Fourth,  it  would  create  a  vast  and  dangerous  monopoly  under  the  protection  of 
the  Government  itself. 

Fifth,  it  would  tiUse  away  from  the  interstate  commerce  law  one  of  its  foundation 
pillars. 

Sixth,  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  common  good  and  the  highest  interests  of 
the  people. 

Seventh,  it  would  be  opi)08ed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 

Eighth,  it  would  be  class  legislation. 

Ninth,  it  would  be  in  its  every  feature  contrary  to  the  genius  of  republican  insti- 
tutions and  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  that  public  tranquillity  which  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  commercial  prosperity. 

I  do  not  Know  that  it  is  expected  that  any  intelligent  gentleman  or  student  of 
X)olitical  economy  would  advance  the  theory  that  these  evils,  incident  to  commer- 
cial life  in  its  various  departments,  can  be  altogether  cured  by  legislation.  There 
is  no  way  of  making  any  rule  or  law  that  will  give  an  uninterrupted  prosperity 
to  any  industry,  to  any  business,  to  any  life.  It  seems  to  be  the  organic  law  of 
things  that  changes  shall  take  place;  that  prosperity  and  adversity,  as  the  preach- 
ers say— prosperity  in  business  and  dullness  in  Dusiness  shall  take  place  from  time 
to  time,  but  that  in  the  end  the  force  of  competition  wUl  work  out  beneficent 
results. 

The  fact  of  it  is  that  the  alertness  and  ambitious  character  of  American  labor, 
the  ambition  of  the  American  citizen,  of  the  mechanic,  of  the  scholar,  are  so 
great  that  we  produce,  as  a  general  thing,  a  great  deal  more  of  our  products,  our 
manufactures,  than  for  the  time  being  there  exists  a  demand  for,  and  we  get 
ahead  of  the  natural  law,  which  is  that  the  demand  should  wait  on  supply  and 
not  the  supply  seek  the  demand. 

It  is  a  good  de^  like  the  man  who  went  hunting  and  got  on  track  of  a  hare  and 
followed  nim  as  long  as  he  could  keep  track  of  him.  Presently  the  hare  and  the 
dog  disappeared  at  a  turn  of  the  roaa,  and,  coming  up  to  that  place,  he  asked  a 
farmer  if  he  had  seen  anything  of  a  dog  and  a  hare.  ** Yes ;  the  dog  was  a  little 
ahead  when  they  passed  me."  Our  supply  has  got  ahead  of  the  demand  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  a  great  many  of  our  products,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  m  the  minds  of  many  of  us  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  which 
has  prevailed  until  very  lately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  You  consider  perhax)S  the  most  dangerous  thin^  in 
the  railroad  situation  to  the  public  is  discrimination? — A.  The  discrimination, 
want  of  uniformity  in  rates,  is  undoubtedly,  in  my  view,  an  unfortunate  condition- 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  pooling,  always  with  the  proviso  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  revise  the  rates  of  a  pool,  set 
the  minimum  and  the  maximum,  would  perhaps  do  away  with  discriminations 
more  than  anything  else.    Do  you  believe  tiiat  there  is  anything  in  that  proposi- 
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tion  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  would  correct  the  evils.  I  shonld  not  be  in  favor, 
in  the  first  place,  of  any  plan  which  would  interfere  with  the  natural  play  of  the 
forces  of  competition.  I  do  not  think  that  the  plan  of  permitting  lawful  x>ooling 
under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  under  the  contrm 
of  any  bureau ,  would  be  practicable.  I  do  not  think  the  immense  interests  involved 
could  be  supervised  to  the  extent  of  preventing  that  unjust  discrimination  which 
is  liable  to  occur  in  dull  times,  and  which  does  not  occur  to  any  great  extent  in 
prosperous  times.  I  do  not  think  it  would  correct  that,  or  that  any  commission 
or  any  bofurd,  however  able  that  board  may  be,  can  really  control  and  remove  the 
evils  of  which  we  complain. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  now  exists  any  great  discrimination  in  rates? — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  so  closely  in  touch  with  trade 
as  a  merchant,  but  I  have  made  special  in(][uiry  of  late,  and  it  is  my  conviction 
t^at  there  is  not  any  very  large  discrimination  in  rates  of  freight  at  present. 

Q.  As  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  you  would  hear  of  such  complaints — 
they  would  be  made  through  you  or  your  transportation  board? — ^A.  I  certainly 
should  hear  of  them  if  they  were  at  all  serious;  but  no  such  cases  of  complaint 
have  come  to  me  in  an^  official  way. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  If  there  should  be  a  discrimination,  is  it  not 
more  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  a  great  railroad  center  like  Chicago  than  against  it? 
That  is,  if  there  is  a  general  discrimination  exercised,  is  it  not  usually  exercised 
in  favor  of  great  trade  centers  like  Chica^,  for  instance,  over  St.  Louis? — ^A.  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  that,  and  yet  I  womd  not  be  pronounced  in  regard  to  it. 
My  first  view  is  that  in  a  place  like  Chicago  or  any  lar^e  city  the  merchants  are 
more  watchful,  more  alert,  and  commonly  more  sensitive  to  surrounding  condi- 
tions than  people  in  smaller  places,  and  there  is  not  apt  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  so 
much  discrimination  as  in  smaller  places.  I  think  railways  would  be  much  more 
cautious  about  allowing  discriminations  in  any  form  where  there  was  a  search- 
light, such  as  public  opinion  furnishes  in  an  active  business  community,  than 
they  would  be  m  a  place,  for  instance,  where  there  was  a  large  manufactory,  one 
lar^e  business  that  stood  by  itself,  and  most  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
business  were  comparatively  small  merchants  without  very  much  influence. 

Q.  That  would  be  so  as  between  your  own  merchants,  but  how  would  it  be  as 
between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  Omaha,  as  to  localities?  That  is 
a  very  imi)ortant  point  whether  one  locality  is  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom  or 
whether  it  is  to  get  the  great  business  industries,  the  great  com  industry,  and  all 
the  great  industries  centered,  and  the  business  done  by  men  interested  in  rail- 
roads who  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  locality  as  against  another. — ^A.  I  should 
not  think  discriminations  would  more  readily  and  more  largely  exist  in  the  large 
than  in  the  small  cities. 

Q.  Do  they  not  have  favored  i)oints,  generally,  where  the  railroads  try  to  throw 
the  business? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  much,  really,  aix)ut  what  they  do. 

Q.  Tou  know  as  a  matter  of  history  that  when  the  Santa  Fe  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  it  was  shown  up  that  it  had  given  in  drawbacks  and  discrimi- 
nations some  $7,000,000? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  Where  did  the  discrimination  go? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  am  able  to  ^ve  you 
any  information  on  that  line.  I  certainly  have  no  data  in  my  x)08session  that 
would  enable  me  to  do  more  than  express  my  general  views. 

Q.  I  understand  your  chief  objection  to  the  pool  by  law  is  that  it  would  deter 
competition  and  the  incentive  to  improved  methods? — A.  Yes,  generally. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  pool  is  maintained,  the  division  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  is  based  on  what  each  rauroad  moved,  in  freight  or  passengers,  the  pre- 
ceding year?  Has  not  that  been  tiie  system  of  pooling  from  the  beginning?-— A.  I 
can  not  go  into  details  about  pooling  arran^ments  or  agreements,  out  the  princi- 
ple that  prevades  pooling,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  every  line  has  a  certain  pro- 
portion. 

Q.  According  to  what  it  hauls? — ^A.  If  there  is  a  line  that  does  not  pay  a  certain 
amount  that  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  x>ool,  that  deficiency  will  be  made  up  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  pool. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  tnat  every  pool  is  built  on  the  amount  of  traffic  that 
eacn  road  carried  the  preceding  year;  its  proportion  is  arranged  according  to  the 
proportion  of  traffic  it  hauls. — ^A.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  Then  the  same  incentive  would  necessarily  exist  under  a  Government  pool 

that  did  exist  under  a  private  pool ;  because  the  more  it  hauls,  I  understand- 

— A.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  private  i)ool;  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
any  x>ool  at  all . 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  ruinous  competition  is  good  for  any  business? — ^A. 
You  cannot  say  as  an  abstract  proposition,  and  I  would  not  say,  that  anything  that 
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wonld  bring  about  rain  is  desirable ;  but  I  will  say  that  on  the  whole,  as  the 
result  of  the  whole  thing,  not  taking  one  special  time  into  consideration,  com- 
petition brings  about  very  many  more  advantages  than  disadvantages.  There 
are  disadvantages  in  any  kind  of  a  plan  which  you  may  devise.  These  disadvan- 
tages can  not  be  entirely  removed  and  may  exist  in  any  sort  of  a  plan  or  any  les^- 
islation,  in  my  view ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  contend  that  the  forces  of  competition 
bring  about  in  the  end  salutary  results,  and  that  to  deprive  any  business  of  the 
effect  of  the  natural  forces  of  competition  would  in  the  long  run  be  ruinous. 

Q.  But  if  my  assumption  is  right — that  each  individual  road  would  share  in 
the  x>ool  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  freight  and  x>a8sengers  it  carried 
the  preceding  year — it  would  not  affect  in  anv  material  degree  the  incentive  to 
improved  methods,  improved  roads,  improved  lacilities  for  travel  and  tnmsporta^ 
tion.  That,  as  I  understand,  is  not  in  contemplation  under  Government  control; 
it  is  to  leave  all  these  incentives  full  play.  The  idea  is  to  absolutelv  stop  this  dis- 
crimination and  these  drawbacks,  both  as  against  communities  and  jpersons,  and 
to  make  the  pool  lawful. — A.  Yes ;  I  understand  that  is  the  proi)osition. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  other  reasons  to  urge  against  the  advisability  of  a  l^gal 
pool  as  against  an  iU^al  pool?— A.  I  have  not  any  more  propositions  to  nresent; 
but  I  would  object  to  its  oeing  placed  in  the  form  *'  as  against  an  iUegu  x>ool." 
I  would  not  advocate  pooling  under  any  circumstances. 


of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  these  nools  that  have  been  admitted  to  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  the  law  were  illegal? — A.  They  have  been  decided  to  be  ill^g^. 

Q.  The  raih'oads  say  these  are  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  do  the  business 
in  an  orderly  and  honest  manner,  and  it  is  argued  now  that  they  be  made  le^, 
and  that  a  legal  body  take  charge  of  them.  As  I  understand  vou,  your  only 
objection  of  any  consequence  is  that  it  destro^rs  competition  and  tne  incentive  to 
improve  facilities.  If  my  assumption  is  true,  in  all  pooling  the  incentive  to  haul 
more  goods  and  give  better  service,  to  haul  more  passengers  and  give  better  serv- 
ice, is  not  interfered  with,  because  the  1st  of  every  January  the  x>ool  is  made  for 
the  next  year,  and  the  proportionate  amount  is  based  on  the  amount  that  each 
road  has  hauled  the  preceding  year. — ^A.  You  think  it  would  not  interfere? 

Q.  It  has  not  among  x)ooling  companies.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  pool.  A 
man  who  has  hauled  one-third  one  year,  gets  one-third  of  the  profits.  If  he  can 
build  up  his  road  and  get  up  to  one-half  tne  next  year,  then  it  will  be  based  on 
one-hair  instead  of  one-third. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  plan  would  do  away  with 
the  disadvantages  and  bring  about  the  highest  results.  I  suppose  that  we  will 
concede  that  the  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  of  proi>erty,  as 
developed  in  this  country,  have  been  much  better— uiat  the  time  of  travel  has 
been  reduced  to  a  greater  extent — than  in  any  other  country. 

Q.  You  had  a  neater  country  to  develop.— A.  The  fact  remains,  they  did  it. 
It  has  not  been  because  we  have  had  a  bigger  country  altogether.  It  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  extent  of  the  country  that  we  have  had  such  a  large  number  of 
miles  of  railway  constructed,  but  the  development  of  railroading,  using  that  in 
the  comprehensive  sense,  comprising  convemences,  luxuries  of  travel,  reduction 
of  time  in  travel,  and  in  various  ways.  These  have  all,  in  my  opinion,  been 
brought  about  by  the  pi  ay  of  the  forces  of  competition  in  this  country.  Our  wonder- 
ful inland  commerce,  our  export  trade,  whicn  now,  happily,  is  increasing;  these, 
all  connected  intimately  with  transportation,  have  been  developed,  have  attained 
their  present  proportions,  and  have  in  them  such  promises  for  larger  develop- 
ment, as  a  conseauence  of  the  forces  of  comi)etition.  I  think  that  these  have  not 
been  the  result  of  x>oolinfl^  in  any  sense. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  helps  a  railroad  to  build  a  parallel  line  beside  it?— A.  It 
may.  Now,  for  instance,  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact:  That  the  most 
prosperous  lines  of  railway,  the  most  uniformly  reliable  railway  lines  in  this 
country,  are  the  great  trunk  lines  running  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Those  lines  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheap  transportation 
alon^  the  Qreat  Lakes  and  along  the  Erie  Canal.  The  lesson  is,  and  the  doctrine 
is  laid  down  by  the  experience  of  business  men,  that  profits  are  larfrer  upon  the 
basis  of  a  small  percentage  of  profits  and  a  lar^e  volume  of  trade.  The  railroads 
that  feared  their  profits  would  be  interfered  with  seriously  by  lake  transportation 
have  had  the  volume  of  their  business  increased  to  such  an  extent  by  lake  trans- 
portation as  to  entirely  overcome  the  reduction  which  they  were  forced  into  in 
rates  of  freight. 
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Q.  If  that  be  80,  if  the  Gk)yemiuent  wonld  take  hold  of  this  question  and  fix  a 
reasonably  low  rate  on  both  traffic  and  passengers,  it  would  help  the  roads,  on 
yonr  theory? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  comi>etition  did  it. — ^A.  Ck>mi)etition  will  fix  these 
rates  better  than  the  Gk>yemment  can  fix  them,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  When  the  country  has  one  railroad  that  can  do  all  the  business,  and  by  the 
regulation  of  this  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  it  can  fix  a  reasonably  low 
rate,  is  it  not  preferable  to  forcing  a  useless  parallel  line  to  come  in  merely  for 
the  purpose  oi  reducing  rates  and  conyincin^  it  that  a  lower  rate  will  make  more 
profit? — ^A.  I  think  we  can  not  abandon  the  theory  that  a  man  or  set  of  men  desir- 
ing to  build  a  railroad  or  a  steamboat  must  be  allowed  to  build  a  steamboat  or  a 
rauroad  on  their  own  responsibility  and  take  the  results. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  main  point  that  you  do  not  belieye  in  any  Gk)yemment  inter- 
ference with  raUroads  at  all?  Is  not  that  your  contention?— A.  No,  I  would  not 
state  that;  I  am  only  speaking  on  the  subject  of  pooling.  I  do  not  think  the  Groy- 
emment  or  anybody,  the  State  or  the  United  States  Goyenmient,  can  fix  the 
Yates  of  freight  in  such  a  salutary  way  as  competition  can.  I  think  the  ordinary 
force  of  business  competition  wiU,  in  the  end,  arriye  at  a  more  equitable  settle- 
ment of  rates  than  the  Gfoyemment  could. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  want  to  wait  for  this?  Do  you  belieye  it  is  right  to  wear 
out  a  generation  or  two  rather  than  haye  the  Gk)yemment  interyene? — A.  I  am 
not  in  f  ayor  of  wearing  out  generations.  This  country  has  not  worn  out  its  gen- 
erations in  the  last  hundred  years. 

Q.  We  haye  before  this  commission  yery  stroiup  eyidence  that  a  generation  has 
been  worn  out  in  trying  to  stop  the  rebates  on  shipments  of  oil;  that  when  the 
same  parties  reached  a  country  where  the  Gk>yemment  controlled  the  railroads 
they  made  a  handsome  profit.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  their  own  country 
the  index>endent  Pure  Oil  Company  swear  they  can  neyer  ship  a  barrel  of  oil  in 
America  if  it  goes  on  a  single  American  railroad.  The  minute  it  gets  into  Ger- 
many, or  a  country  where  there  is  no  discrimination,  they  make  a  handsome 
profit.  They  haye  been  fighting  that  for  35  years,  and  the  only  reason,  they  say, 
IS  l^e  railroad  discrimination  m  fayor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Cfompany.  Do  you 
belieye  it  is  better  to  go  on,  as  we  haye  gone  on,  wearing  out  seyeral  generations, 
than  for  the  Goyemment  to  step  in?— A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  oil  indus- 
try at  all. 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  reach  was  this:  If  you  object  to  x>ooling  under  Groyern- 
ment  regulation  because  you  would  not  want  the  Goyemment  to  interfere,  that 
would  affect  the  yalidity  of  your  testimony  somewhat;  you  would  be  prejudiced 
against  any  interference  of  the  Goyemment,  regardless  of  whether  it  would  be 
of  public  benefit  or  not.  We  haye  a  great  many  men  in  our  country  that  are 
yerj^  fearful  that  the  Gk>yemment  may  take  some  steps  to  interfere  with  railroads, 
while  eyery  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  England  has  its  own 
railroads. — A.  It  is  reyertin^  somewhat  to  the  incident  about  the  oil.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  experience  with  reference  to  oil— not  doubting  that  it  is  as  you 
say-nahould  change  the  ]^lic^  with  regard  to  all  the  railway  lines  and  with 
refi»rd  to  eyerything  else  in  tms  country. 

Q.  We  had  a  witness  from  Cripple  Creek  who  swore  that  he  was  interested 
in  the  Portland,  one  of  the  greatest  mines  in  America,  with  some  great  wealthy 
syndicate.  He  is  also  interested  with  some  miners  in  a  poor  mine  right  by  the 
side  of  it;  that  for  the  Portland  mine,  that  had  ore  ricn  enough  to  bear  any 
kind  of  transportation  charges,  they  got  a  rebate  at  the  rate  of  $60,000  a  year, 
while  this  poor  mine  oyer  here,  run  by  poor  men,  had  to  ^ay  an  exorbitant 
rate  to  make  up  that  960,000.  He  says  it  is  a  general  thing  m  silyer  and  gold 
mining,  and  we  find  it  here  and  there,  but  the  oil  industry  has  been  brought 
before  us  more  generally  than  any  other. — ^A.  Of  course  I  would  not  undertake 
to  reconcile  any  or  eyery  indiyiduiu  case  tiiat  this  commission  has  had  brought  to 
its  notice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnsdy.)  Are  you  in  fayor  of  strengthening  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  giying  them  authority  to  make  just  rates  on  complaint 
that  discriminations  haye  been  practiced? — ^A.  I  am  in  fayor  of  strengthening  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  that  upon  representations  and  upon  hearing 
they  may  say  that  a  rate  is  unreasonable  if  it  is  so,  and  make  the  rate. 
And  haye  their  decision  go  into  effect? — ^A.  Haye  it  effectiye. 
Pending  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  whether  we  haye  as  many  miles  of 
road  per  square  mile  in  this  country  as  England  and  the  countries  of  western 
Europe? — ^A.  I  don't  think  we  haye  as  many  miles  of  road  to  the  square  mile. 

Q.  Does  the  question  of  discrimination,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  exist  in 
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Great  Britain  and  the  conntries  of  western  Europe? — A.  The  complaints  on  dis- 
criminations are  the  same  as  here. 

Q.  Does  the  question  exist  there  as  it  does  here? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about 
that;  I  conld  not  say. 

Q.  You  at  least  have  not  heard  that  discriminations  are  a  serious  cmestion  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  you?-— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
had  that  matter  brought  to  my  notice. 

Q.  Then  if  we  don't  have  so  many  miles  of  road  per  sc^uare  mile  as  these  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  these  countries  have  practically  eliminated  the  great  railroad 
Sroblems  with  that  of  discrimination,  is  it  strictly  correct  to  say  that  railroad 
evelopment  here  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other  country? — A.  I  don*t  know  that 
it  touches  conclusively  the  proposition  of  our  railroads  in  this  country.  Our  time 
of  railway  travel  and  the  regularity  of  the  service  is  better.  So  far  as  the  conti- 
nental travel  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  of  travel  here  is  very  much 
quicker  than  on  the  Continent  and  that  the  facilities  for  passenger  traffic  are 
superior  here  to  those  there. 

Q.  Does  your  information  convince  you  that  there  are  more  trains  running  over 
40  miles  an  hour  in  the  United  States  than  there  are  in  all  of  western  Europ&-^ 
that  is,  comx)aring  the  number  of  roads  there  with  the  number  of  roads  here? — 
A.  Comx)aring  the  number  of  roads  there  with  the  number  of  roads  here,  I  should 
say  that  travel  is  quicker  here  than  it  is  there.  I  think  a  commission  came  over 
here  from  the  Continent — of  course,  I  have  not  the  data  at  my  hand,  but  I  think  it 
was  a  commission  from  the  Continent  that  came  over  here  to  investigate  that 
matter — ^not  many  years  ago,  and  I  remember  reading  the  result  of  the  report  of 
that  commission;  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  time  of  railroad  travel  here 
was  much  faster.  Then  there  are  no  big  trunk  lines  abroad  such  as  we  have 
here. 

(^.  Every  comx>arison  I  have  seen  has  been  a  comparison  between  the  whole 
United  States  and  one  country  of  Europe,  and  further  than  that  the  comparison 
has  been  only  between  express  trains  or  this  country  as  comx)ared  with  one  of  the 
smaller  European  countries.  I  have  not  seen,  but  would  like  to  ask  you  if  yovL 
have  seen,  a  comx>arison  that  attempted  to  compare  our  railroads  as  a  whole  with 
the  railroad  service  as  a  whole  in  western  Europe? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not  seen  that. 

9.  Would  you  say  that  would  be  a  fair  way  to  make  a  comparison?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  that  would  be  the  fairest  way.  I  remember  making  quite  exhaustive  copies 
from  that  report,  and  I  could  easily  refer  to  it  if  necessary;  it  shows  on  what 
lines  the  comi)arison  is  made  and  gives  the  prominent  points  in  Europe,  and  also 
^ves  the  prominent  points  in  this  country,  and  states  the  time  between  each  one 
in  each  instance.  But  I  have  not  seen  a  comparison  upon  the  line  that  you  speak 
of,  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Coming  back  to  America,  I  should  like  to  have  you 
state  wliat  you  specifically  favor  in  the  way  of  amendments  to  the  interstate- 
commerce  law. — A.  I  wotud  give  them,  among  other  things,  the  power  to  fix 
reasonable  rates,  after  a  hearing  at  which  those  interested  in  the  mdustries  to 
which  the  rates  would  apply  could  be  represented.  I  would  give  them  power  to 
change  existing  rates  if,  upon  hearing,  the  commission  was  convinced  tnat  they 
were  unjust. 

Q.  Would  you  give  them  power  to  send  experts  to  a  railway  office,  here  and 
there  all  over  the  country,  the  same  as  national-bank  examiners  are  sent,  to  exam- 
ine into  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  companies? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Have  you,  in  your  pax>er ,  warned  the  commission  against 
centralization  of  these  oig  railroad  properties?  As  I  understand  it,  vour  theory  is 
that  a  legal  pool  would  hasten  that  centralization;  am  I  correct  in  that? — A.  Yes; 
when  I  spoke  of  centralization  I  used  the  word  centralization  as  meaning  pooling. 

Q.  Is  not  the  present  competition  quite  likely  to  brlnp^  about  an  actual  consoli- 
dation of  these  large  trunk  lines,  in  which  event  the  big  corporation  controlling 
all  or  one  of  the  trunk  lines  between  Chicago,  for  instance,  and  the  seaboard  of 
the  East,  would  x>ossess  all  the  benefits  of  the  pool  without  any  legal  inspection 
or  restriction? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  that  result.  I  don't  think  the 
avoidance  of  pooling  would  bring  about  that  consolidation  or  concentration  of 
power  between  different  lines  of  road. 

CJ.  You  don't  think  that  consolidation  extends  to  the  extreme? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  it  would  follow  to  the  extreme. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Mr.  Bell  has  suggested  that  in  x>ooling  a 
road  secures  its  share  on  a  basis  of  its  traffic  the  previous  year.  Have  you  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  base  their  share  in  the  same  way, 
or  can  they  fix  it  on  any  other  basis? — A.  Upon  any  basis,  I  imagine.  I  don't 
think  they  would  be  confined,  in  any  sense,  to  such  an  arrangement. 
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Q.  So  that  while  probably  in  the  past  it  has  been  based  on  the  previons  haul, 
they  may  agree  upon  any  other  scale  ? — A.  Yes;  I  understand  so,  and  think  it 
would  be  noBsible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  jwint  in  ny  question  that  I  was  trying  to  bring  out 
was  this,  that  unless  that  basis  is  modined  the  pool  would  be  no  pool  at  all.  The 
manager  of  some  line  woidd  go  right  out  just  as  he  does  now,  or  at  least  the 
opportunity  would  be  open  to  him  to  go  out,  just  as  it  is  claimed  they  do  now, 
and  offer  rebates,  by  which  he  would  get  more  freight  to  carry  and  consequently 
a  larger  share  of  next  yearns  business ;  in  other  words,  there  would  be  competing 
just  as  there  is  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  while  the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  they  do 
carry  is  used  as  a  basis,  it  is  modified  by  other  interests  or  modified  arbitra- 
rily?—A.  Yes. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  November  £4, 1899. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MR.  AUOUSTINE  OALLAOHER, 

Representative  of  Merchants'  Eaxhange^  of  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

The  subcommission  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  November  24, 1899, 
Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Augnstin  Gallagher,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  Augus- 
tine Gallagher. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  post-office  address. — ^A.  I  am  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  represent  the  Merchants*  £xchange  of  that  citym  this 
instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  prepared  to  go  on  and  make  a  general  state- 
ment, or  should  you  prefer  questioning? — ^A.  I  think  I  should  prefer  tne  questions, 
if  youplease. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  unjust  freight-rate  discriminations 
a^B^inst  American  flour  ? — ^A.  I  should  like  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  conunis- 
sion  to  the  fact  that  we  are  very  rapidly  losing  our  export  flour  trade.  The  loss 
has  been  severe  in  recent  months — from  last  February  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  trunk-line  railways  of  the  countrv  published  a  tariff  in  whicn  they  estab- 
lished different  rates  for  wheat  and  for  flour,  for  grain  and  grain  products. 
Previous  to  that  (while,  of  course,  cutting  the  grain  rate  whenever  they  felt  like 
it)  they  had  published  the  same  tariff  rate  for  wheat  and  flour,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally underst(K)d  abroad  that  the  American  miller  had  an  e^ual  rate  on  wheat  and 
on  his  flour.  The  publication  was  a  national  transportation  scandal  and  invited 
the  foreign  millers  to  bring  influence  to  bear  on  the  railroads  to  increase  the 
export  tariff  on  flour.  The  ocean  carriage  was  largely  in  foreign  ships  and 
under  foreign  fla^,  and  an  opportunitv  was  presented  for  them  to  lower  the 
ocean  rate  on  gram  and  increase  it  on  nour,  and  this  has  processed  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  fear  that  unless  this  is  stopped  our  export  flour  trade  will  be 
destroyed.  I  am  informed  by  well-inf ormea  men  in  the  trade  that  they  share 
this  fear  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  in  the  tariff  is  in  ocean  trade  between 
grain  and  grain  products? — A.  It  fluctuates  greatly.  It  will  be  probably  2  cents 
to  5  cents;  and  again,  if  there  is  no  grain  available  and  they  gei  flour,  they  will 
take  flour  low.  As  a  general  thing  the  difference  would  range,  I  think,  from  1  to 
3  cents. 

Q.  And  the  discrimination  between  the  two  between  St.  Louis  and  the  seaboard 
has  been  what? — ^A.  It  is  now  7  cents  per  100  i)ounds  for  flour  more  than  for 
wheat.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures  which  were  in  effect  on  November  1. 
It  was  a  sort  of  a  nice  way  of  all  the  railroads  to  resi)ond  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  rate  on  flour  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Tork 
in  the  tariff  dated  November  1  is  27  cents,  to  Philadelphia  25  cents,  and  to 
Baltimore  24  cents;  on  wheat  the  rate  to  New  York  is  20  cents,  to  Philadelphia  19 
cents,  and  to  Baltimore  18i  cents. 

<^.  Tou  are  getting  the  same  grain  rate  from  St.  Louis  that  they  get  from 
Chicago? — ^A.  No;  we  are  not.  If  we  were  we  should  be  in  what  is  known  as  the 
100  per  cent  territory,  whereas  we  are  in  the  116  per  cent  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  rates  were  before  November 
1? — ^A.  There  has  not  been  a  large  difference  made  by  this  new  tmriff ;  a  very 
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slight  difference.  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  the  exact  difference,  but  if  I 
remember  correctly  the  disciimination  amounted  at  one  time  to  8  cents,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  it  was  5  cents  and  before  that  3;  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
for  months. 

Q.  You  said ,  I  believe,  that  the  fixing  of  these  rates  by  the  railroads  was  in  order 
to  comply  in  a  nice  way  with  a  rule  or  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; can  you  tell  us  in  short  what  that  order  was? — ^A.  The  commission  held 
a  3-months'  investigation  of  the  matter.  After  they  got  into  it  they  found  it  was  an 
enormous  question.  They  held  hearings  in  New  York  City,  in  Chicago,  in  St. 
Louis,  and  in  Washington.  They  issued  an  order  which  ran  something  after  this 
fashion.  I  will  give  you  the  substance  of  it.  *  *  We  believe  it  is  good  railway  policy 
and  good  business  policy  that  wheat  and  flour  should  go  at  the  same  rate,  and  in 
case  differentials  are  made  at  the  seaboard  in  no  case  shall  they  be  over  2  cents 
per  100  pounds."  And  the  roads  contend  that  they  have  complied  with  the  order. 
The  published  tariff —I  don't  know  whether  it  is  effective  or  not — ^that  is,  I  don't 
know  whether  they  live  up  to  it  or  not — but  the  tariff  out  for  the  100  per  cent  ter- 
ritory is  in  compliance  with  the  order,  without  any  special  recognition  of  the  order 
at  all.  They  claim  that  the  commission  has  no  right  or  authority  to  make  such 
orders  at  will.  The  tariff  from  Chicago  to-day  is  2  cents  higher  on  flour  than  on 
wheat,  which  would  be  in  that  way  a  compliance  with  the  order.  The  discrimi- 
nations in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  from  St.  Louis,  are  just  as  violent  as 
before. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  railroads  coming  into  Chicago,  so  far  as  their  tariff 
schedule  is  concerned,  have  complied  with  the  order,  wnereas  the  roads  coming 
into  and  going  out  of  St.  Louis  have  not  complied  with  the  order;  that  is  your  tes- 
timony?— A.  Yes;  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Q.  In  this  territory,  in  complying  with  this  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission,  that  the  differentials  should  not  be  more  than  3  cents,  did  the  rail- 
roads raise  the  then  or  previously  existing  rate  on  wheat  for  export,  or  did  they 
lower  the  rate  on  flour? — A.  The  change  was  made  November  1,  at  a  time  when 
rates  generally  were  advanced;  so  that  the  rates  on  flour  and  wheat  were  advanced, 
if  I  remember  aright,  and  on  several  other  commodities. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  roads  raised  the  rate  on  export  wheat? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  carloads  of  wheat  and 
flour;  is  there  any  difference  in  handling  that  would  demand  a  higher  rate  for  one 
than  for  the  other? — A.  It  is  contended  by  the  railroads  that  there  is,  and  that 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  demand  a  higher  rate.  There  is  a  domestic 
trade  that  will  take  flour  in  small  carloads  of  125  oarrels  rather  than  200  barrels, 
particularly  through  the  cotton  States  and  where  farmers  have  a  few  hundred 
hands  working  for  them  all  through  the  South;  and  the  same  thing  prevails  in 
the  Northwest.  On  account  of  this — on  account  of  this  trade  taking  these  small 
carloads  and  the  fact  that  the  miller  will  often  load  a  car  with  more  wheat  than 
the  capacity  will  warrant— the  railroads  have  an  excuse  to  argue  that  it  costs 
more  U>  transport  flour  than  wheat.  In  reality  they  also  load  more  flour  on  a  car 
than  the  capacity  will  warrant.  That  is  the  question  we  had  a  hearing  on.  It 
was  on  the  question  of  export  flour,  and  we  introduced  evidence  to  show  that  the 
millers  had  frequently  loaded  cars  in  excess  of  their  capacity,  and  it  was  shown 
that  they  had  permission  from  the  railroad  management  to  load  the  cars  in 
excess  of  their  capacity.  It  was  a  very  simple  proposition,  or  should  have  been, 
to  anyone;  because  where  a  miller  has  an  opportunity  he  would  be  a  very  foolish 
miller  to  load  light  cars,  where  he  was  paying  for  switching,  when  he  could  load 
heavy  ones.  The  millers  that  were  witnesses  before  the  commission  expressed  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  demand  that  the  railroads  deemed 
proper,  if  the  railroads  would  furnish  the  proper  equipment  to  do  it;  they  com- 
plamed,  and  very  properly  too,  that  in  the  matter  or  transportation  of  wheat  the 
railroads  fnmishea  the  very  best  of  equipment,  but  when  it  come  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  flour  in  barrels,  for  instance,  they  gave  them  any  old  car  that  happened  to 
be  lying  around  doing  nothing. 

Q.  Gave  larger  cars  for  wheat? — ^A.  Yes,  larger  cars;  it  was  stated  also  that  the 
modem  equipment,  the  new  equipment,  on  all  the  railroads  is  much  larger  than 
the  old  equipment;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  larger  the  cars  the  fewer  the 
cars  and  the  lower  the  actual  cost  of  transportation. 

Is  the  domestic  and  export  rate  on  flour  the  same? — A.  No. 
There  is  a  difference? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference. 
What  is  the  domestic  rate  to  New  York  on  flour?— A.  I  don't  know. 
Do  you  think  the  exportation  of  wheat  at  the  rates  complained  of  ben- 
efits the  producers  of  grain?— A.  No;  I  do  not.    That  has  been  presented  as  an 
argument  of  the  transportation  lines.    They  undertook  to  set  oat  that  they  had 
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been  making  these  low  rates  at  times  on  that  theory;  that  is,  that  they  did  it  to 
take  the  grain  ont  of  the  country  because  the  American  farmer  did  not  have  a 
market  for  his  grain.  In  other  words,  they  argue  that  they  find  a  market  for  the 
product  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmer  never  participates  in 
that  profit  at  all.  This  grain  is  bought  up  by  buyers  for  a  future  profit;  it  is 
bought  up  by  railroad  lines  and  it  is  bought  up  by  the  elevators,  and  it  is  run  out 
of  tne  country  by  the  train  load,  taking  advantage  of  a  rate  out  of  which  the 
farmer  gets  nothing.  If  there  is  any  money  in  it,  he  merely  hears  of  the  price 
which  it  brought  through  the  newspapers  some  time  after  the  grain  is  gone  from 
him,  and  lon&[l)efore  that  he  gets  for  his  grain  exactly  what  the  market  price  was 
at  the  time  of  his  sale.  That  is  all  he  ever  gets;  it  is  all  anyone  gets  for  grain 
and  it  is  all  anyone  pays  for  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  think  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  these  men,  or 
does  the  market  of  Liverpool  have  something  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  There  are  days 
when  the  Liverpool  market  will  have  some  influence  on  the  world's  market, 
because  the  demand  for  the  product  is  larger,  although  I  think  as  a  rule  the  Chi- 
cago market  is  the  controlling  feature  in  tne  grain  markets. 

Q.  You  think  the  Chicago  grain  market  controls  the  price  of  wheat  the,  world 
over? — A.  It  does  to  a  very  lar^e  extent.  It  is  the  leading  speculative  market  of 
the  world.  Of  course,  the  foreign  markets  control  here,  as  I  say,  just  so  far  as 
they  are  buyers.  If  there  is  a  good  demand  in  Liverpool — ^in  other  words,  a  seek- 
ing market—the  foreign  market  will  very  likely  influence  our  markets  for  the 
time  being. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  just  now  that  the  farmer  is  paid  for  his  grain 
just  what  the  market  price  is.  Is  there  not  a  charge,  or  at  least  a  belief:  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  they  are  paid  a  little  more  than  the  market  price 
because  of  freight  discriminations  which  certain  grain  companies  or  interests 
enjoy  ? — ^A.  That  happens  occasionally;  yes.  It  is  not  by  the  jlhilanthropy  of  the 
buyer,  however;  that  is  not  the  basis  upon  which  he  works.  It  is  because  in  a 
certain  district  there  may  be  a  competing  line  of  railroad  and  also  competition  in 
the  buying  of  the  grain  on  that  account.  Of  course  the  fellow  who  gets  in  there 
first  will  try  to  run  all  competition  out  of  that  territory  if  he  can,  and  a  farmer 
in  that  way  may  get  more  money;  anyway  sometimes  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  competition,  but  it  is  not  dv  reason  of  any  philanthropy. 

Q.  Do  the  Chicago  buyers  invade  St.  Louis  territory  and  offer  the  farmer  more 
for  his  grain  than  your  inen  can  afford  to  pay  for  it? — ^A.  No;  St.  Louis  is  a  great 
milling  center,  and  we  always  buy  more  wheat  than  Chicago  on  account  of  the 
milling  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  large  is  the  milling  interest  in  St.  LiOuis?--A. 
We  had  a  committee  of  the  millers  and  Board  of  Trade  of  St.  Louis  and  suburban 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  statistics  to  present  to  Congress;  and  we 
found  we  had  a  capacity  of  over  27,000  barrels  per  day,  and  employed  1,100  men 
exclusively  engaged  in  that  business  outside  of  truck  drivers,  men  working  in 
the  elevators,  etc. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  under-billing  of  cars? — A.  That  is  one 
of  the  very  worst  evils,  I  think,  in  transportation  to-day;  that  is  one  of  many;  I 
will  not  say  it  is  the  worst. 

Q.  Please  state  what  it  is. — A.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  more  properly  be  obtained 
through  the  railroads  or  lines  over  which  the  practice  is  permitted.  I  have  known 
members  of  the  trade — I  want  to  ask  first  if  it  is  your  object  to  have  me  point  out 
now  the  facts  with  the  names,  etc.    Of  course  in  getting  this  information 

Q.  You  know  the  general  facts? — ^A.  I  have  got  a  great  deal  in  confidence  that 
it  would  possibly  not  be  well  to  publish. 

Q.  Give  us  the  general  facts. — A.  I  have  had  millers  tell  me  within  a  week  that 
they  had  been  solicited  by  the  railroad  companies  to  ship  200  barrels  of  fiour  and 
biU  out  125. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  definite  proof  of  that? — A.  The  gentleman  who  told  me 
didn't  want  to  go  into  the  matter,  because  he  was  dealing  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany; but  he  said  that  if  the  commission  deemed  it  necessary  he  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  give  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  methods  of  discrimination? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  straw- 
man  and  a  pawnbroker  system  of  borrowing  money;  that  is,  a  system  by  which  a 
railroad  agent  goes  to  a  man  and  tells  him  to  take  a  tariff  and  move  his  goods  to 
seaboard,  and  they  will  borrow  advance  freight  money  on  his  shipment.  In  the 
meantime  the  man  draws  interest  on  his  investment,  and  this  x>ays  a  large  part  of 
the  freight.  That  is  a  system  that  was  described  to  me  by  a  man  who  works  it 
himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  is  the  straw-man  system? — A.  I  have  a  shipment 
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of  a  commodity  to  make  and  I  want  to  pat  it  oyer  a  line  that  is  ^oing  to  g[iYe  me  a 
rebate.  Instead  of  billing  that  stuff  to  the  man  I  have  sold  it  to  I  bill  it  to  a 
fictitions  man,  or  straw  man.  On  the  bills  he  is  the  actual  shipper.  I  do  not  see 
him  at  all,  don't  know  anything  abont  him,  but  he  bills  the  stuff  to  the  man  that 
I  want  it  to  go  to,  my  customer,  and  it  will  go  through  all  right,  and  by  and  by 
the  straw  man  sends  me  a  check  for  a  rebate.  You  can  not  find  him;  at  least  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  That  was  also  described  to  me  by  a  man  who  prac- 
tices it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  speculation  in  railroad  stocks  is  another 
practice  of  the  roads? — A.  Yes;  my  opinion  on  that  Question  would  simply  be  the 
reflection  of  what  I  have  been  told  by  traffic  men.  The  securities  of  these  roads 
are  very  slow  at  times,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  there  is  chance  of  getting 
any  of  their  stock,  unless  it  can  be  sold  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  Take  any  of 
tiiese  granger  roads;  they  are  controlled  by  the  present  owners  and  the  syndi- 
cates, and  they  have  no  intention  of  delivering  the  shares  of  stock,  although  the 
stocks  are  speculated  in  here  and  in  St.  Lfouis  and  everywhere  all  over  the 
country.  Oi  course  the  present  owners  have  no  intention  of  allowing  the  stock 
to  'pajBA  out  of  their  control.  The  present  price  of  railroad  stocks  is  generally 
considered  by  traffic  men,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  out  of  reason— out  of  any  cor- 
respondence to  the  dividends  or  the  revenues  derived  from  them.  I  don't  know 
the  history  of  this  business,  but  the  gentlemen  who  told  me  about  it  are  well 
acquainted  with  it.  I  will  mention  one  of  them  because  he  was  before  your 
commission;  he  is  a  very  well-informed  man  and  his  name  is  Mr.  Vanlanoing- 
ham.  I  am  told  that  the  history  of  the  railroads  is  that  when  the  railroads  get 
ready  to  dispose  of  their  securities  they  encourage  a  rate  war  and  in  that  way 
unload  on  the  public,  and  that  much  money  is  made  in  hard  times  by  speculation 
in  these  securities. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  To  unload  on  the  public  they  have  to  start  a 
rate  war? — ^A.  Yes,  when  stocks  are  away  up;  when  the  stocks  are  high  they  sell 
out  to  the  public  on  the  idea  that  they  are  going  up,  and  by  and  by  they  go  down 
because  the  handling  of  the  road  is  such  as  to  depress  them. 

Q.  After  they  are  out? — A.  Oh,  certainly;  after  the  inside  sx>eculators  are  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  mentioned  the  billing,  and  then  told  us  of  other 
kinds  of  rebates  and  discriminations.  Do  you  know  of  others  than  the  ones  you 
mentioned?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  hear  about  them. — A.  I  have  one  case  with  me: 
I  brought  it  along  as  a  curiosity.  I  have  in  my  safe  the  complete  documents  of 
the  case  all  ready  to  publish;  1  picked  them  up  about  three  years  ago;  I  have  the 
check  the  rebate  was  paid  with,  the  expense  bills,  and  eveiything.  It  was  done 
by  sending  the  favored  shipment  to  shipper's  order.  The  way  I  got  it  was  this: 
Some  clients  of  mine,  confederates  as  it  were,  concluded  with  me  that  we  would 
find  out  if  there  was  anything  of  the  kind  going  on  upon  a  certain  line.  I  was 
confident  that  rebates  were  being  paid,  and  that  a  lower  rate  was  being  made  to 

Texas  by  a  certain  railroad,  and  a  grain  buyer  and  a  miller  in went  into 

this  scheme.  The  grain  buyer  it  seems  could  not  very  satisfactorily  get  any 
wheat  along  this  line,  but  he  could  go  to  the  favored  shipper  and  buy  wheat,  and 
he  found  that  this  favored  shipper  would  put  the  wheat  oy  the  carload  down  at 
a  certain  point  he  desired  in  Texas  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  he  could  get  on 
wheat  himself  and  put  it  down  there;  it  was  shipped  to  that  point  in  Texas 
subject  to  shipper *s  order. 

Q.  Addressed  to  themselves? — ^A.  The  shipper  gives  the  order  when  it  gets  there, 
and  he  may  forward  it  by  the  same  mail.  »ay  I  bought  a  carload  of  wheat  from 
this  shipx)er  and  sent  it  to  Texas;  the  man  who  received  it,  being  in  on  the  scheme, 
of  course  went  and  paid  the  freight  on  it.  The  grain  man  in  Kansas  had 
bought  this  grain  from  the  favored  shipper,  who  had  sold  it  to  be  delivered  in 
Texas,  subject  to  his  order.  The  grain  man  who  bought  it  of  the  favored  shipper 
sent  a  notice  to  the  miller  in  Texas  to  charge  the  full  tariff  rate  above  the  agreed 
price  of  the  grain.  The  miller,  being  in  the  scheme,  went  to  the  freight  office 
and  paid  the  freight  and  got  a  receipt  and  found  the  freight  was  very  much  less 
than  this  man  had  stated  in  lus  notice  of  the  tariff,  and  sent  him  a  check  for  the 
difference  and  wrote  him  a  letter  telling  him  he  bad  agreed  to  do.  That  is  the 
method  that  used  to  be  practiced  a  good  deal.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  now 
or  not;  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  these  cases.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible, 
under  the  present  system  that  prevails;  we  have  no  system  of  supervision. 

Q.  One  witness  yesterday  testified  that  in  his  opimon  it  was  the  custom  among 
some  railroads  to  give  lower  rates  on  sx>ecial  articles  of  freight  within  the  borders 
of  the  State  in  consideration  of  their  having  consigned  to  them  a  large  amount  of 
business  that  would  be  interstate  commerce.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any 
such  practices? — ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  positive  information;  I  have  heard  of 
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these  things,  bnt  the  things  I  am  telling  yon  now  I  have  investigated,  so  as  to  have 
positive  imormation  for  von.  I  have  no  positive  inf ormaldon  along  the  line  yon 
mention,  thongh  I  don't  oelieve  they  have  got  a  classification  marked;  I  just  hap- 
pened to  think  that  that  is  a  way  that  they  nsed  to  do  to  cnt  rates — ^to  cnange  the 
classification;  and  they  have  also  done  that  in  recent  years. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  is  it  abont  weights? — ^A.  For  instance,  I 
will  give  yon  a  case:  Where  I  live  we  ship  peaches,  4  boxes  to  the  100  i)onnds,  to 
Salt  Xiake  City;  350  miles  farther  they  allow  ns  to  ship  6  boxes  for  100  i)onnds. 
That  is  in  billmg,  and  they  ship  them  to  the  railroad  agent. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? — ^A.  Why,  they  want  to  favor  that  man  and 
lower  his  rates  50  "per  cent,  or  whatever  -per  cent  it  is.  It  is  understood,  of  conrse, 
that  the  railroad  conld  pnnish  that  man  if  it  desired  to. 

Q.  They  ship  direct  to  the  depot  agent? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  an  intimate  friend  who 
tells  me  he  ships  6  boxes  to  the  100  i)onnds  and  has  to  ship  to  the  agent,  while  we 
ship  4  boxes  to  the  100  ponnds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  What  is  the  practice  of  railroads  when  extra  ton- 
nage is  needed  in  grain  shipments? — ^A.  They  usually  go  for  grain;  they  can  load 
it  very  easily  and  store  it  in  large  amounts;  they  can  load  up  a  train  with  it  out 
of  a  house  with  large  capacity  in  very  short  order  and  move  it  quickly. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have?— A.  It  tends  to  cutting  of  rates.  The  railroad 
takes  advantage  of  the  different  markets  where  it  sees  they  are  available  to  millers 
and  manufacturers;  it  picks  them  out  and  ^^s  abroad,  as  a  rule,  to  furnish  com- 
I)etition  there  through  ouilding  up  the  millm^  business  in  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  aoout  the  freight  on  millers'  supplies,  machinery, 
etc.? — A.  No;  we  have  hua  no  complaint  about  that.  I  think  it  mi^ht  be  well  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  great  volume  of  that  busmess.  When 
we  have  sought  relief  from  this  tearing  down  of  the  export  trade,  that  threatens 
the  life  of  the  entire  milling  industry  of  the  country,  our  arg^ument  with  the  rail- 
road officials  has  been  that  we  should  be  recognized  here  because  the  milling 
business  furnishes  the  railroads  with  such  an  enormous  tonnage  not  only  on 
domestic,  but  on  export  business,  and  that  this  tonnage  comes  gradually,  month 
after  month,  and  is  continual,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  good  tariffs.  In  prepar- 
ing our  argument  with  the  companies  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion I  con^uded  to  show  the  tonnage  the  millers  were  resi)onsible  for  in  addition 
to  the  wheat  and  flour.  I  concluded  to  show  what  the  industry  demands  in  the  way 
of  supplies  used  by  the  millers,  such  as  coal,  oil,  cooperage,  bags,  lubricants,  and 
the  many  other  things  that  they  use.  Machinery  was  a  very  heavy  item,  x>aying 
high  rates.  I  went  to  the  books  of  about  20  mills  and  asked  permission  of  the 
millers  to  secure  these  figures;  and  in  some  instances  I  wrote  to  the  management, 
telling  them  what  I  wanted  and  asking  them  to  have  the  bookkeepers  give  me  the 
exact  amount  of  the  stuff  that  they  purchased  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  the 
capacity  of  the  miUs.  The  capacity  of  these  mills  would  range  from  100  barrels 
X>er  day  to  2 ,000  barrels  per  day.  One  hundred  barrels  per  day  is  one  of  the  smallest 
mills  that  could  engage  in  the  business,  and  it  is  understood  by  millers  that  when 
you  have  a  mill  of  2,000  barrels  capacity  daily  you  have  reached  about  the  limit  of 
industrial  economy.  A  larger  mill  would  not  produce  flour  any  cheai)er  per  barrel. 
So  I  secured  figures  from  mills  of  100  barrels  to  2,000  barrels  capacity.  I  took  the 
actual  number  of  bushels  of  coal  these  people  bought,  the  actual  amount  of  machin- 
ery, bags,  lumber,  cooperage,  oil,  and  all  such  stuff,  and  it  amounted  to  88,000 
tons  more  than  the  annual  grain  exports  of  the  countiy  on  a  5-year  average,  even 
including  last  year,  with  exports  of  148,000,000  bushels.  Now,  this  tonnage  takes 
the  highest  local  rates  on  every  character  of  stuff,  and  the  railroads  make  money 
on  it.  For  instance,  machinery  and  all  finished  products  that  are  painted  and 
varnished,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Take  coal;  I  have  one  illustration  of  the 
cost  of  that  from  one  mill  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  coal  paid  nine  times  its  value  in 
freight;  and  I  found  one  in  western  Eoosas  where  the  coal  cost  ten  times  its 
value  in  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOER.)  Ten  times  its  value  at  the  mine? — ^A.  Yes.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  stand  out  against  the  railroads  and  the  enforcement  of  these  discrim- 
inations, which,  besides  being  unjust,  threaten  a  live  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  justified  in  handling  wheat  for  export  at  a 
lower  rate  than  wheat  for  domestic  use  ? — A.  I  think  the  roads  are  justified  in 
making  a  lower  rate  for  export  than  for  domestic  use. 

'^.  On  wheat?— A.  Yes. 

j.  On  flour.    Do  you  think  the  rate  should  be  lower  on  that? — ^A.  Yes. 
j.  Do  you  think  tnat  overproduction  has  any  influence  on  the  price  of  wheat; 
does  a  very  large  crop  or  overproduction  affect  prices  ? — ^A.  Whenever  the  world 
has  an  overproduction  it  affects  the  price  disastrously  for  wheat  for  the  time  being. 
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although  overprodtiction  will  not  operate  to  the  extent  of  having  a  depreesing 
influence  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Q.  When  we  have  a  surplus  where  is  the  effect  felt  first? — ^A.  Most  of  it  in 
Liverpool;  Liverpool  is  the  Dig  buyer;  it  is  the  great  distributing  point;  the  Con- 
tinent takes  a  great  deal  of  our  wheat. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  ^t  at  is  this:  As  Liverpool  is  the  larj^  buyer  of  our 
wheat  and  a  great  distributmg  point,  whether  lower  transportation  rates  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  Liverpool  would  not  give  to  tne  farmer  more  for  his 
grain  than  he  would  get  if  these  transportation  rates  were  twice  or  three  times 
what  they  are  now. — ^A.  If  the  farmer  gets  any  benefit  out  of  these  transportation 
rates  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Of  course  it  may  be,  I  think  it  is,  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  that  should  fix  it.  We  have  no  assurance  when  this 
wheat  goes  abroad  where  it  will  go.  It  may  be  bought  up  by  the  Liverpool  mer- 
clumt,  but  we  nave  no  assurance  tnat  the  wheat  is  not  going  to  France.    It  will 

So  into  France  under  a  duty  of  so  many  francs  ^r  hundred  kilos,  and  then  if  the 
our  is  exported  from  France  that  duty,  which  is  paid  by  the  miller,  is  refunded 
to  him.  He  can  take  our  wheat  at  a  cut-rate  price,  take  it  into  France  and  mill 
it  without  paying  any  duty;  then  export  it  to  Great  Britain,  the  duty  being 
refunded  to  nim,  and  take  our  market  away  from  us;  and  when  it  comes  to  put- 
ting our  flour  into  France  it  is  barred. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  farmer  or  producer  of  wheat  in  this  country 
receives  no  benefit  from  these  lower  rates  on  wheafc  or  flour  for  export,  and  what 
I  was  trying  to  reach  was  your  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  you  reached  this 
conclusion.  To  that  end  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  if  it  cost 
five  times  as  much  as  it  now  does  to  transi)ort  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chiciu;o 
or  St.  Louis  to  Liverpool ,  the  farmer  could  export  grain  or  wheat.  In  other  words, 
would  it  not  cut  him  off  ?— A.  Five  times  would  be  an  unreasonable  rate  and  out 
of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  stuff  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  rates  paid  the 
world  over. 

Q.  Does  it  not  follow  as  a  natursd  conclusion  that  if  these  rates  were  five  times 
as  high  our  exportation  of  grain  would  be  practically  cut  off,  and  the  result 
would  be  an  oversupply  here  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  price  of  wheat  all 
over  the  country? — A.  I  am  quite  willing  to  strike  a  line  of  prmciple  with  you, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  agree  to  a  violent  comparison  of  that  sort. 

Q.  That  would  be, in  general, the  result;  that  would  be  the  principle? — A. 
There  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  that  sort  governing  all  business  transactions. 

Q.  Would  not  the  converse  be  true,  that  if  the  transportation  rates  on  wheat 
for  export  were  greatly  reduced  competition  between  buyers  of  grain  would  be 
such  that  the  farmer  wotQd  get  at  least  a  portion  of  the  benefit?— A.  In  answer- 
ing that  question  we  have  to  take  this  into  consideration:  These  men  who  get 
this  low  rate  have  the  product  here  in  their  warehouses  and  can  draw  on  it 
almost  any  time. .  Now,  they  may  depress  the  market  and  they  may  not ;  they 
have  it  in  their  own  hands  whether  to  do  it  or  not.  The  theory  that  you  advance 
appears  to  be  reasonable,  but  the  facts  that  I  advance  are  facte;  that  is  the  situ- 
ation we  complain  of;  it  is  the  fact. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  conjecture  enters  into  it  to  some  extent.  I  know  some  people 
contend  the  other  way — ^that  the  farmer  is  actually  receiving  more  for  his  grain. — 
A.  I  have  heard  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  these  rates  were  stable  and  to  be  counted  on  this 
low  rate  would  benefit  the  farmer,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  if  everybody  had 
the  rate  there  is  no  question  but  the  lower  the  rate  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
farmer ;  but  then  the  farmer  does  not  get  the  rate,  and  only  a  few  people  do  get  it. 

Cj.  These  export  rates  are  open  to  all? — ^A.  Those  are  not  the  rates  we  are  com- 
plaining of— the  2  cents  differential — although  flour  should  be  carried  at  the  same 
rate. 

Q.  I  understand  what  you  are  complaining  of  are  these  sudden,  specially  made 
rates,  made  at  times  when  tonnage  is  x>articularly  wanted,  that  the  farmer  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of  ? — A.  That  is  it,  exactl^r*  I  will  adve  you  an  example.  I  am 
not  contending  against  grain  at  all;  I  think  it  should  bear  ite  own  burden,  but  I 
do  not  think  our  railroads  should  build  up  a  foreign  industry  to  hurt  ourselves. 
I  have  in  mind  a  mill;  I  can  give  the  number  of  tne  tariff  and  the  road  it  went 
over  to  substantiate  this.  These  very  gentlemen  went  to  the  owner;  he  was  a  big 
miller  and  could  put  out  lote  of  tonnage  if  he  took  a  notion.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, it  was  17,000  bags  of  flour  he  contracted  for;  and  you  know  17,000  bags,  at 
400  to  the  car,  will  make  quite  a  string  of  freight.  He  got  a  cut  rate  of  5  cents  on 
that  amount.  They  slapped  in  one  of  these  midnight  tariffs;  publidied  the 
tariff,  and  gave  notice  or  withdrawal  just  as  quick  as  he  filled  the  contract. 
Kow,  that  is  a  great  deal  to  the  country  miller  with  250  barrels  a  day  capacity.    I 
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think  the  miller  that  gets  that  sort  of  privilege  ought  to  be  regnlatM  just  the 
same  as  the  grain  man  who  does  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  find  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  your  people  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  a  very  dangerous  tendency  throughout 
the  Western  country.  I  travel  a  good  deal  over  the  country  seeing  now  the  crop 
iSf.and  I  generally  travel  over  the  territory  two  or  three  times  a  season.  I  never 
observed  the  growth  of  the  feeling  or  the  theory,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  to 
be  so  marked  as  in  recent  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  the  people  dissatisfied?— A.  The  people  feel  that  the 
public  is  not  getting  a  square  deal. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  these  i>eople  are  dissatisfied  and  advocate  Gk)vemment  own- 
ership because  of  dissatisfaction  from  rebates? — A.  Just  because  they  are  not  get- 
ting what  is  due  them  and  they  know  that  other  fellows  are;  they  are  not  satisfied 
witn  the  way  things  are  conducted.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can 
buy  a  x>ostage  stamp  as  cheap  as  anybody  can,  and  they  can  go  through  the  cus- 
tom-house as  cheap  as  anybody  can,  and  are  getting  aroxmd  to  the  idea  that  they 
could  go  to  the  station  agent's  office  and  buy  a  railroad  ticket  as  cheap  as  any- 
body if  Uncle  Sam  had  control  of  it. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  their  dissatisfaction  comes  not  from  hi^h  rates,  but  because 
the  rates  are  unequal,  and  because  somebody  else,  they  think,  is  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  them? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  no  longer  theory,  but  facts.  I  want  to  go  on  rec- 
ord that  that  is  no  theory.  Everything  I  have  stated  to  you  to-day  is  based  on  one 
or  more  transactions  of  the  character  described. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  East?  Do  you  think  the  custom 
of  giving  these  rebates  and  discriminations  is  as  prevalent  there  as  in  the  West? — 
A.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Trunk  Line  Association  is  a  better 
managed  body  and  the  rates  are  better  maintained;  at  least,  they  keep  their  infor- 
mation to  themselves  better  than  the  roads  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  If  they  do  discriminate  the  public  does  not  know  as  much  about  it? — A.  We 
do  not  hear  about  it  as  much. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  bringing  out  was  this:  I  think  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a  fact  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  is  more  general  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  we  should  be  justified  in  con- 
necting that  fact  with  the  fact  that  there  is  more  discrimination  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East? — A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  informed, 
however,  that  your  assumption  is  in  Ime  with  fact;  that  the  rate  cutting  is  not 
as  violent  or  as  general.  Of  course,  the  Gulf  lines  inaugurate  a  slashing  every 
once  in  a  while,  with  their  lines  running  down  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile;  and  when  grain  ought  to  be  18  or  19  cents  they  go  to  the  trade 
and  in  order  to  load  a  few  ships  or  fill  up  some  houses  down  there  they  put  in  a 
10-cent  cut  and  it  upsets  everj^hing. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  operation  of  elevators 
by  railroads? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  the  carrier  that  is  chartered  for  the  business  of 
operating  a  railroad  has  no  business  whatever  to  engage  in  the  grain  business.  I 
think  his  charter  rights  are  impaired,  if  it  was  brought  to  an  issue,  in  doing  so. 

Q,  Will  it  not  have  a  better  effect  on  the  prices  that  the  producer  receives,  if 
the  railroad  company  furnish  an  elevator,  than  if  he  has  to  go  into  the  hands  of 
these  private  elevator  men? — A.  I  do  not  believe  the  histoiy  of  trade,  as  conducted, 
will  bear  that  out.  1  believe,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  history  of  this  business 
that  wherever  the  road  controls  the  business  along  its  line  it  has  a  monopolv,  and 
wherever  that  is  the  case,  through  the  grain  teiTitory,  you  will  find  little  ele- 
vators that  have  been  abandoned  for  5  or  6  years,  all  run  down.  You  can  tell 
from  that  what  is  happening.  It  is  a  sure  indicator  that  the  fellow  has  gone  into 
some  other  business.  If  that  man  was  competing  at  this  station,  it  is  a  matter  of 
reason  to  say  that  the  farmer  would  get  more  for  his  stuff  than  when  he  has  to 
deal  with  a  monopoly. 

9.  Is  it  your  experience  that  competing  elevators  in  different  grain-buying 
points  are— or  did  1  understand  you  to  say  there  are  not  competing  elevators  or 
grain  buyers  at  these  different  points? — A.  Where,  for  instance,  a  road  has  been 
shipping  freight  to  some  big  grain  concern  that  controls  a  big  elevator  system 
for  several  years,  they  will  drive  the  little  fellows  out.  Of  course,  when  you 
drive  the  independent  buyers  out  of  the  country,  whether  a  miller  or  a  grain 
dealer,  you  reduce  the  opi)ortunity  of  the  farmer  to  get  a  higher  price  for  his 
grain. 

Q.  Are  the  natural  advantages  of  the  miller  in  this  country  as  good  as  in  any 
other? — A.  No;  the  miller  has  some  natural  disadvantages  that  would  entitle  him 
to  consideration,  I  think,  of  law-making  bodies.  For  instance,  grain  going  for 
export — I  am  si)eaking  of  export  entirely,  for  I  think  domestic  trade  can  be  regu- 
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lated  by  competition,  as  we  have  no  imports  to  compete  with— export  grain  wonld 
usually  go  direct  from  the  field,  and  is  accumulated  along  toward  the  sea.  But 
fre(]^uenuy  the  miller,  in  order  to  get  supplies,  has  to  go  out  200  or  300  miles  and  buy 
gram.  There  is  no  grain  delivered  in  a  city  like  St.  Louis  by  w^ron — a  few  thou- 
sand bushels  a  year,  pjerhaps.  He  may  even  have  to  come  to  Chicago  and  haul 
the  grain  in  and  haul  it  back  again. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  How  about  the  Minneapolis  miller? — ^A.  As 
a  general  thins,  they  get  their  wheat  back  north  of  them  ana  move  it  down.  It 
is  m  the  line  of  transit.  Occasionally  they  have  to  buy  wheat  outside.  They  used 
to  come  to  Kansas,  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  when  tiiey  had 
to  haul  wheat  to  Minneapolis  from  Kansas  to  Keep  their  mills  going,  it  was  done 
at  great  cost. 

O.  It  pays  to  locate  a  mill  in  that  po€dtion?— A.  Indeed,  it  does. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  millers  to  get  from  roads  what  are  known  as  milling- 
in-transit  rates? — ^A.  They  do  in  some  localities.  They  pav  a  cent  a  hundred  for 
it,  though.    I  think  that  is  a  usual  practice,  x)aying  a  cent  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  Does  not  that  practically  overcome  this  advantave  you  speak  of? — A.  No;  it 
does  overcome  it  in  a  sense  where  they  do  get  it,  and  it  does  not  where  they  do 
not  get  it.    It  is  not  general,  only  in  Territories. 

Q.  Not  general? — A.  No.  We  have  no  transit  privileges  in  St.  Louis.  We 
have  to  pay  11  cents  arbitrary  on  that  bridge. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  testify  that  the  millers  in  St.  Louis  who  do  an  export  busi- 
ness pay  a  local  rate  to  their  mill  on  the  wheat  they  use,  and  then  pav  the  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  seaboard?— A.  They  do  in  a  certain  territory.  Kansas  has 
mHIing-in-transit  privileges.  You  can  buy  in  western  Kansas  and  bill  to  the 
East,  and  stop  anywhere  you  choose  and  mill  it  and  send  the  flour  on  by  x>aying  1 
cent  a  hundred  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  It  would  naturally  follow,  then,  that  the  St.  Lonis  millers  get  the  wheat  for 
export  from  this  free  district? — A.  No:  that  inight  be  the  impression  of  one  not 
conversant  with  the  business.  St.  liouis  mills,  until  recently,  were  what  is 
known  as  soft-wheat  mills,  while  in  this  Kansas  district  the  majority  of  the  prod- 
uct is  hard  wheat,  which  produces  an  entirely  different  kind  of  flour.  The  rep- 
^  utation  of  St.  Louis  mills  was  built  upon  soft- wheat  flour,  which  they  manufac- 
'  tared  for  50  years  or  more  for  export.  A  mill  seeking  soft  wheat  has  to  go  where  it 
is  to  be  had,  and  if  their  accustomed  field  has  had  poor  crops  they  have  had  to  go 
to  Indiana,  or  even  Ohio,  or  to  Chicago,  for  wheat. 

Q.  And  use  that  wheat  for  making  flour  for  export? — ^A.  Yes;  use  it  for  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  local  rate  in? — ^A.  They  can  not  afford  to  do  it.  That  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  the  miller  has,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  we  ought  to  get  some  relief  from 
this  discrimination,  this  inland  or  American  discrimination.  As  it  is  now  the  St. 
Louis  miller  has  to  pay  an  export  duty  of  7  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  14  cents  a 
barrel,  on  his  flour.    He  can  not  do  it;  his  profit  is  not  so  great  as  that. 

Q.  It  is  worse  from  St.  Louis  than  from  Chicago? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  much 
worse.  Now,  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  or  two:  I  think  if  we  had  a  national 
statute  that  would  x>ermit  an  officer  oi  the  Government,  such  as  the  secret-service 
or  the  special-service  agents  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  break 
car  seals  in  cases  of  suspicion,  you  would  get  at  the  under  billing.  What  I  mean 
is  this:  All  he  can  do  now  is  to  spy  around.  For  instance,  I  will  furnish  him  a 
case  where  I  am  sure  there  is  underbilling,  because  a  man  told  me  a  mill  was 
having  stuff  underbilled.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  evidence,  but  it  is  not 
actual  evidence  and  would  not  go  in  court,  and  you  could  not  convict  a  man  on 
it,  because  the  other  fellow  would  deny  it.  Now,  if  he  could  ^t  the  car  number 
and  the  initial  of  the  car  that  is  going  to  this  fellow  in  question,  then  get  on  a 

Eassenger  train  and  go  down  to  that  place  and  wait  until  the  car  got  there,  and 
reak  that  seal,  and  bring  Mr.  Mercnant  up  for  collusion,  count  the  packages, 
and  know  the  exact  weight  in  the  car,  the  merchant  to  avoid  trouble  will  not 
confess  himself  guilty  of  fraud;  he  will  give  up  his  invoice  and  say  he  actually 
bought  so  much  stuff  m  that  car,  and  you  can  maxe  a  case  of  underbilling;  but  now 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  case — ^very  difficult.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  law  on  that  subject.  I  presume  it  is  within  the  Constitution,  policing  the 
trade,  to  do  such  things  as  that.  My  experience  in  this  underbilling  business  is 
that  that  would  be  the  best  remedy  that  I  know  of.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Marchand, 
who  has  charge  of  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  he  told  me  of  the  troubles  he  had  in  running  these  P|^ple  down.  For  instance, 
he  had  what  he  considered  a  sure  case  in  Louisville.    The  stuff  went  to  Texas;  he 
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got  evidence  and  had  the  people  down  there  indicted,  but  the  conrt  decided  the 
crime  was  not  conunittea  in  Texas.  He  took  it  back  to  Louisville,  sot  his  wit- 
nesses up  there,  but  has  not  got  them  indicted  yet  in  Lonisville,  and  has  been  at 
the  case  two  years.  His  witoesses  are  getting  away  from  him,  and  probably  he 
will  lose  out  on  the  case  entirely. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  ftirther  suggestions? — ^A.  I  think  uniform  classification,  Gov- 
ernment supervision,  interstate-commerce  supervision  will  do  away  with  rate- 
cutting  in  many  cases  where  it  is  being  done  now,  classification  being  changed 
to  produce  a  cut  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  You  mean  a  universal  classification  of  the  whole  coun- 
try^?—A.  Yes. 

Do  you  think  it  is  practicable  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
Without  injury  to  the  roads? — ^A.  Yes. 

Do  you  think  a  railroad  in  California  can  handle  iron  ore  as  cheaply  as  in 
other  places  ? — ^A.  They  would  take  that  into  consideration.  The  idea  of  the 
commission,  I  should  think — and  I  have  had  some  talk  with  them  about  it— would 
not  be  to  do  any  injury  to  the  lines,  and  they  would  accept  such  suggestions  as 
would  be  needful;  but  the  commission  having  adopted  the  classification  best 
suited  to  this  district,  would  hold  it  there  and  not  change  it  at  the  instance  of 
some  extensive  shipper. 

Q.  Any  other  suggestions?— A.  I  think  not.  More  than  that,  I  should  be  very 
^lad  to  see  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  emx>owered  to  enforce  their  rul- 
mgs  on  fijidiuRS  of  fact,  the  rulings  to  stand  until  reversed  b^  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  substituting  fines  for  impris- 
onment ? — Yes;  I  think  we  should  get  convictions  quicker  by  releasing  the  shipper 
unless  he  can  be  shown  to  be  party  to  the  fraud. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  inspection  of  railroad  accounts? — ^A.  Yes;  I  do.  I  favor  a 
rigid  inspection.  You  will  get  the  truth  that  way,  and  you  will  drive  lote  of 
dishonest  people  out  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  modifyiuje:  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  so  as  to 
eliminate  that  wording,  ** substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions?" — 
A.  With  reference  to  that,  I  would  not  do  anything  that  I  conscientiously  thought 
would  injure  a  railway.  In  answering  that  question  I  would  be  willing,  before 
a  Congressman  should  vote  on  that  matter,  to  take  the  best  advice  of  railway 
representatives  on  the  matters  to  be  considered.  They  know  a  good  deal  about 
that  themselves,  and  I  believe  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  maldng  it  a  law 
they  will  do  the  fair  thing.  It  is  a  big  question;  a  great  deal  of  evidence  could 
be  adduced  on  that,  and  a  man  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  state  of  affsubrs  might 
go  quite  wrong  in  expressing  an  opinion.  But,  about  the  inspection  of  recor£,  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  putting  a  stamp  tax  on  it  and  putting  it  in  the  Latemal  Reve- 
nue Service  if  necessary,  letting  the  shipper  x>ay  the  tax  m  order  to  get  at  them 
because  what  the  railroad  manager  is  worried  with  to-day  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  other  railroad  manager.  The  raih-oads  of  the  country  want  protection 
against  each  other  worse  than  any  other  business  I  have  any  knowledge  of;  they 
absolutely  need  protection  against  each  other,  and  I  think  before  the  agitation 
which  is  now  on  concerning  transx)ortation  matters  is  over  there  will  be  a  better 
understanding  between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  manager  who  wants  his  line 
conducted  on  absolutely  fair  lines,  and  it  will  result  in  very  wise  laws  on  the 
subject. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  £S,  1899, 
TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  C.  W.  DIGKIHSOH. 

Manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements.  La  Crosse,  Wis, 

The  subcommission  on  transjwrtation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  2.55  p.  m.,  November  23, 1899,  Mr.  C.  W.  Dickinson 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  trans- 
portation as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  "Will  you  please  state  your  name? — A.  C.  W. 
Dickinson. 

Q.  Your  business  and  post-oflBce  address? — A.  I  live  at  La  Crosse,  Wis,  I  am 
connected  with  an  institution  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  at 
that  place. 
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^We  have  information  that  yon  know  of  some  iTregolarities  with  reference 
ansportation  in  yonr  section;  will  you,  in  your  own  way,  tell  ns  what  your 
people  have  to  say  abont  this  matter?— A.  The  first  topic  I  should  like  to  discuss  ib 
that  of  uniformity  of  classification  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  different  classifications  there  are  m  use  in  the  countrv,  but  I  do  know  of 
several,  and  we  have  found  more  or  less  injustice  to  ourselves,  in  our  business 
relations,  growing  out  of  this  difference  in  the  tariffs.  When  I  speak  of  *  *  we  "  in 
this  connection  I  mean  the  concern  with  which  I  am  immediately  connected. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Will  you  specify  what  inconveniences  you  have 
sunered? — ^A.  Yes;  a  specific  illustration  of  such  an  injustice  arises  in  the  differ- 
ence in  classification  in  vehicles  under  the  Official  classification  and  the  Western 
classification,  which  governs  in  the  territory  in  which  we  are  located.  For 
instance,  under  the  Western  classification  practically  all  vehicles,  except  those 
of  large  and  bulky  structure,  are  shipped  at  one  and  one-half  times  fii^  class; 
under  the  Official  classification,  which  governs  in  Michigan,  certain  sizes  of  pack- 
ages of  vehicles  are  shipped  as  first-clasfi.  Under  an  arrangement  of  the  rai£road 
companies  the  classification  governing  at  the  initial  point  of  shipment  governs 
clear  through  to  destination.  So,  while  under  the  Western  classification  we 
should  have  to  stand  a  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  first  class,  that  packa^ge  can 
go  through  to  a  similar  destination  at  a  first-class  rate.  It  amounts  to  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  carriage  manufacturer  or  handler  in  our  part  of  the  terri- 
tory which  is  decidedly  felt. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  different  requirements  in  regard  to  pack- 
ages. Gutters,  under  the  Official  classification,  may  be  shipped  in  crates  set  up 
with  the  bows  projecting,  but  no  wrapping  of  the  projecting  paort  is  required; 
under  the  Western  classification,  the  same  crating  may  be  employed,  but  the  bows 
must  be  wrapped — ^if  shipped  unwrapped  they  wul  take  a  higher  rating.  I  had  an 
illustration  of  that  Mna  a  few  days  ago,  where  the  manufacturers  in  Michigan 
shipped  a  carload  of  cutters  to  us.  When  reshipped  by  us  the  bows  were  not 
wrapped,  and  the  customer  had  to  pay  the  raised  classification,  simply  because 
the  manufacturer,  under  the  Official  classification,  was  not  obliged  to  crate  as 
under  the  Western. 

There  is  another  discrimination  which  affects  our  business  there,  and  all  engaged 
in  a  business  of  that  kind,  arising  out  of  the  difference  between  the  Western  and 
other  classifications.  For  instance,  under  the  Iowa  classification  buggies  of  all 
kinds,  packed  pretty  nearly  in  all  ways,  are  shipped  at  first  class;  under  the  Illi- 
nois classification,  they  follow  pretty  closely  the  Official  classification.  The  rail- 
road companies  have  made  a  special  ruling  on  buggies,  I  think  brought  about 
largely  by  the  competition  or  the  advantages  that  were  afforded  by  manufacturers 
in  Jilinois  and  Iowa,  whereby  they  have  made  a  rate  that  enables  the  Michigan 
manufacturer  and  the  manufacturers  along  the  lake  shore  up  to  Manitowoc,  Mil- 
waukee, Bacine,  and  Chicago,  all  getting  that  rate,  to  ship  vehicles  to  points  in 
Iowa  at  a  rate  that  is  sometimes  even  less  than  the  first-class  rate  from  Manito- 
woc, Milwaukee,  or  Bacine.  I  specify  these  three  towns  because  they  are  in  the 
territory  governed  by  the  Western  classification.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  that 
special  rate,  made,  as  I  suppose,  for  that  purpose,  applies  on  shipments  originating 
at  any  of  these  towns  and  towns  taking  the  same  rates.  It  is  claimed  by  the  rail- 
road companies  that  that  rate  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  in 
Michigan,  or  the  East,  although  the  tariffs  in  which  I  have  found  that  rate  make 
no  provision  of  that  kind.  It  would  seem  to  apply  to  shipments  originating  at 
tiiese  three  lake-shore  points  I  have  mentioned. 

We  have  a  carria^  factory  at  our  place,  and  also  one  or  two  concerns  shipping 
vehicles  to  many  points  in  Iowa;  where  they  could  get  a  first-class  rate  through, 
the  rate  at  our  place — one  and  one-half  times  first  class — ^amounts  to  more  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  rate  from  these  lake-shore  points  I  have  mentioned; 
and  we  think  it  amounts  to  a  gross  injustice  to  us. 

I  give  these  facts  as  illustrations  of  the  principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  wherever 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  classification  there  wUl  be  more  or  less  injustice  aris- 
ing from  it,  and  that  would  be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classifi- 
cation throughout  the  country.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  would  not 
be  some  x>articular  instances,  perhaps,  where  a  difference  in  the  rate  arising  under 
the  classification  might  not  oe  just,  but  throughout  the  very  broad  extent  of 
country  where  these  different  classifications  apply,  the  uniform  classification,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  the  proper  thing.  Inasmuch  as  the  railroads  themselves 
have  adopted  varying  classifications  in  lar^  sections  of  the  country,  T  do  not  see 
how  that  could  oe  brought  about  unless  it  was  done  by  some  form  of  govern- 
mental authority.  It  is  quite  possible,  I  think  very  likely  true,  that  even  in  our 
territory  governed  by  the  Western  classification  there  may  be  advantages  to  our 
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people  under  that  classification;  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  reach  a  conclusion  in  the 
matter,  it  is  not  so.  It  is  a  very  large  subject  of  course,  and  one  does  not  become 
I)06ted  on  all  the  inequalities  and  niceties  in  a  short  time. 

Q.  I  believe  you  suggested  there  was  another  subject  you  wanted  to  present? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  on  the  subject  of  freight  discriminations.    I  am  not  here  for  the 

Surpose  of  making  complaints  against  the  railroad  companies.  I  think  their  dif- 
culties  very  largely  arise  out  of  conditions  that  are  very  difficult  for  them  to 
handle;  but  what  the  business  men  of  this  country  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  not  a  comparative  rate,  but  a  stable  rate.  If  we  know  that  rates  are  so  and  so, 
our  business  enterprises  can  build  on  a  rate  of  that  kind,  we  know  somewhere 
about  where  we  stond,  but  so  long  as  the  railroads  have  the  power  to  adjust  the 
rates  on  whatever  grounds  they  may  think  proper,  very  great  hardshixM  are  some- 
times produced. 

I  will  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  in  that  respect.  A  short  time  ago, 
say  about  8  years  ago,  our  rate  on  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  vehicles — 
carload  rates — to  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was  19  cents  a  hundred.  La  Crosse 
is  situated  to  within  a  fraction  of  a  mile  at  the  same  distance  from  Madison  as 
Chicago  is;  and,  of  course,  Bacine  and  Milwaukee  are  somewhat  closer;  but  we 
found  we  were  unable  to  do  business  there.  After  a  good  deal  of  investigation, 
because  our  station  agent  did  not  seem  to  be  posted  on  such  matters,  we  found 
that  from  Chicago  to  Madison,  Bacine,  and  other  towns  taking  these  rates,  the 
carload  rate  was  12i  cents.  That  was  all  we  learned  at  that  time.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  and  many  interviews  backward  and  forward  among 
the  railroads;  and  finally  the  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  reduced  to  12i 
cents;  but  within  a  very  few  days  after  that,  I  discovered  a  tariff  had  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  time,  which  made  a  rate  from  Madison  to  Chicago  on  the 
same  class  of  goods  of  8  or  8^  cents;  and  also  a  rate  applying  on  less  than  carload 
lots  on  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  and  wagons,  in  both  directions,  of  15 
cents  a  hundred.  At  that  time  and  now  our  first-class  rate  to  Madison  was  48 
cents  a  hundred,  and  the  other  class  rates  also  in  proportion;  but  the  third-class 
rate,  if  I  have  the  figures  correct,  was  28  cents  a  hundred,  while  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  these  towns  taking  the  same  rates,  had  a  flat  rate  on  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  machinery  of  15  cents  a  hundred,  applying  in  either  direction. 

Of  course  that  placed  us  at  a  very  great  diaadVantage  in  tj^ing  to  reach  that 
territory,  which  was  practically,  at  least,  as  near  to  us  as  to  Chicago.  That  rate 
was  apparently  unknown  to  some  of  the  higher  railroad  officials;  at  least  they 
disclamied  knowledge  of  it;  and  after  a  time  the  rate  was  abolished  and  the  reg- 
ular tariff  rates  were  instituted—that  is,  the  carload  rate  was  raised  to  12i  cento, 
and  the  class  rates  on  less  than  carload  lots,  as  per  tariff,  were  instituted.  That 
ran  a  very  few  months  in  that  way,  when  one  of  the  roads  made  a  break  again 
and  reduced  the  rates  to  these  special  ones  I  have  just  indicated,  to  8  or  8^  cents 
on  the  carload  and  15  cents  on  less  than  carloads.  That  prevailed  again  until 
within  the  x>ast  2  months.    It  was  abolished  about  2  months  ago. 

I  simply  call  attention  to  these  facts  as  illustrative  of  the  principle  that  when 
the  railrc^  companies  are  left  to  make  the  rate  themselves  they  will,  to  favor 
sx)ecial  shipx>ers  under  special  conditions,  make  rates  that  will  impose  a  very  great 
hardship  on  other  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  get  business  the  best  way  they  can,  the  rate-making  power 
ought  to  be  x>laced  under  control,  so  that  such  m justices  could  not  arise. 

Q.  What  reconunendation  do  you  make  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  rates? — ^A.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  that  it  could  be  properly  controlled  would  be  to 
vest  it  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  do  not  feel  like  making  the 
recommendation  so  broad  as  to  say  the  railroad  companies  shall  not  have  the  power 
to  make  rates,  but  I  would  at  least  provide  that  the  rates  may  be  revised  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  authority  to  make  their  rates  prevail. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe  in  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  ijower  which  they  think  they  ought  to  have? — ^A.  I  do,  very  decidedly;  and 
if  necessary  to  carry  out  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I 
think  the  recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  Government  examiners  to 
examine  the  books  of  railroad  companies  would  be  of  great  value. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  industries  of  La  Crosse  and  Winona  have  to  cotn-pete  with  the 
industries  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  or  markets  south  and  east? — ^A.  There  are 
lumber  industries  there  that  do  have  to  comx>ete;  there  are  at  La  Crosse  iJso.  I 
think  there  are  some  milling  industries;  bu:  I  am  not  thoroughly  posted  on  the 
condition  of  the  milling  industry  in  connection  with  rates  and  tariffs. 

Q.  You  manufacture  vehicles?— A.  We  manufacture  and  place  a  line  of  agricul- 
tural machinery;  but  there  is  a  wagon  and  vehicle  factOTy  there.  There  is  a 
wagon  factory  also  at  Winona;  I  think  none  at  St.  Paul. 
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Q.  Do  yon  get  as  favorable  rates  to  the  West  and  South  as  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis dor — ^A.  No;  I  think  not,  all  things  considered.  St.  Paul  is  favored  with 
commodity  rates;  so  are  we  with  agricaitnral  implements  shipped  into  La  Crosse, 
and  we  are  dependent  on  commodity  rates  even  for  raw  material.  I  think  all 
manuf  actturers  in  l^e  West  are  dependent  on  commodity  rates  to  put  them  in 
position  to  compete  at  all  with  manufacturers  farther  east;  but  we  find  we  are  at 
something  of  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  nature  of  the  rates.  For  instance, 
La  Crosse  pays  2  cents  less  tnan  St.  Paul  under  the  commodity  tariffs,  but  we  pay- 
also  to  St.  Paul  about  three-fifths  of  the  rate  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul. 
Our  commodity  rate  on  our  raw  material,  mostly,  of  course,  iron  and  steel,  is 
about  one-half  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  on  the  finished  product;  but 
it  takes  about  two  carloads  of  raw  material  in  the  rough  to  make  one  of  the  fin- 
ished product,  and  it  amounts  to  a  discrimination  against  us. 

Q.  Someyears  ago  there  was  quite  a  strong  competition  between  La  Crosse 
and  Eau  Claire  for  the  lumber  trade,  was  there  not? — ^A.  Yes;  and,  of  course, 
there  is  more  or  less  competition  between  them  now.  The  lumber  industry  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  far  as  the  manufactured  product  is  concerned,  is  in  a 
languishing  condition,  you  know;  the  logs  are  disappearing,  a  good  many  of  our 
mills  are  gone,  and  others  of  the  mills  will  have  to  ^  somewhere  else  for  the  raw 
product.  That  is  true  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River.  I  think  the 
lumbermen  have  felt  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  way  they  have  been  treated. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  it  a  prevalent  suspicion  among  the  public  that 
dinerent  shippers  are  treated  differently  by  the  railroads,  different  industries 
are  treated  differently,  and  different  communities? — A.  I  think  that  is  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  management  of  railroads  to-day  as  com- 
mon carriers? — A.  Yes.  Now,  to  verify  your  question  in  regard  to  the  differences 
of  treatment  of  different  localities,  I  may  say  one  of  the  general  managers  very 
politely  informed  me  that  the  rates  were  made  on  a  basis  that  was  not  calculatea 
to  favor  the  Western  manufacturer  for  shipping  East. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  practice  of  certam  railroads  to  try  to  build  up  certain 
trade  centers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  public  opinion  in  the  intermediate  x)oints;  does  it  create 
dissatisfaction  or  is  it  satisfactory? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  me  to 
answer.  I  have  not  heard  that  discussed  so  very  much.  There  are  some  who 
feel  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  others,  I  tnink,  perhaps  feel  as  well  satis- 
fied to  have  a  center  built  up  where  they  can  have  their  materials  on  short  notice 
without  a  great  difference  in  freight. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  between  points  like  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  if  the  railroad 
should  feel  disposed  to  favor  one  or  the  other?  You  would  not  expect  the  x>eople 
of  St.  Paul  to  De  satisfied  if  they  gave  Chicago  a  preference,  or  the  people  of 
Chicago  if  they  gave  to  St.  Paul  a  preference? — ^A.  I  have  seen  that  discussed  in 
the  newspapers,  more  particularly,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  ^ain  rates,  and  my 
impression  was  there  was  an  extreme  amount  of  dissatisfaction.  I  recollect  also 
seeing  discussions  in  the  newsx>apers  concerning  discriminations  against  Chicago 
in  favor  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  grain  rates.  Chicago  seemed  to  feel  that 
other  industries  were  very  sadly  left  behind  by  the  railroad  companies. 

To  state  the  proposition  in  a  ver^  broad  and  general  way,  it  is  quite  a  Question, 
in  my  mind,  how  far  a  railroad  is  justified  in  ms^ng  rates  that  will  buila  up  any 
one  localitv  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  get  right 
down  to  the  very  broad  and  general  underlying  principles  business  should  be 
built  up  where  there  are  natural  advantages  for  the  business.  Any  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  railroad  in  favor  of  another  locality  diverts  the  development 
of  the  natural  locality  in  favor  of  one  which  is  unnatural. 

Q.  You  understand  a  railroad  can  not  be  built  except  it  be  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  a  public  institution,  do  you  not?  The  only  reason  why  a  railroad  can  get  a 
right  of  way  through  your  ground  against  your  consent  is  that  the  law  regards 
it  as  a  public  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. — ^A.  A  public  institution, 
qualified,  of  course,  by- — 

Q.  (Interrupting.}  What  the  law  calls  a  quasi-public  institution?— A.  Yes;  that 
is  so. 

Q.  And  every  man  who  goes  into  the  courts  for. the  purpose  of  getting  a  right 
of  way  across  your  ground  or  mine  must  show  it  is  being  Duilt  essentially  for  the 
public,  in  order  to  get  it? — ^A.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  That  bein^  the  case,  is  it  your  judgment  that  it  has  the  ri^t  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual,  any  community,  or  any  industry? — ^A.  That  question  has 
its  cUfficulties;  as  a  famous  statesman  once  said,  **  It  is  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory  that  confronts  us.'*  That  is  true  of  the  business  of  the  West  to-day, 
especially  the  manufacturing  business;  it  is  largely  built  up  by  what  we  might 
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oall  favoTB  in  the  way  of  commodity  rates  for  first-class  freight,  especially  where 
the  roads  may  be  muted  upon  some  one  town  as  against  some  other  locality  where 
the  advantages  are  more  natural.  Whatever  the  original  qualities  of  the  propo- 
sition might  be,  they  are  very  much  modified  by  the  actual  condition  of  things 
to-day,  in  which  large  and  prosperous  communities  have  been  built  up  by  favors 
of  the  railroad  companies.    Whether  it  would  be  just  to  discontinue  the  special 

{>rivileffee  of  that  kind,  now  that  the  discontinuance  would  result  in  damage  to 
arge  classes  and  large  communities,  is  a  grave  question.  With  IMs  exception,  I 
think  your  proposition  is  correct. 

Q.  It  would  be  just  discontinuing  a  wrong,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  done  unless  it  would  be  a  greater  wrong  to  quit. — A.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  would  not  be  a  greater  wrong  to  quit  after  having  given  a  man 
to  understand  that  there  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  rates.  Let  me  illustrate 
with  this  proposition  of  law;  Say  one  goes  on  your  sround  without  your  knowl- 
edge and  nolds  it,  and  after  a  while,  say  a  period  of  20  years,  you  try  to  regain 
possession  and  seize  this  ground. 

Q.  The  law  says  they  must  have  an  undisputed  possession,  and  claim  and  color 
of  right;  and  has  not  every  community  been  protesting  all  the  time  about  this? 
Entered  a  continual  proteist? — A.  No;  I  don*t  know  that  the  other  communities 
have  been  protesting  against  the  conditions  of  the  kind  I  am  now  speaking  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Could  you  give  us  an  illustration  of  some  manufacturing 
estabbshment  that  has  been  buut  up  in  the  West  by  such  favoritism  as  you  have 
referred  to? — A.  Say  the  iron  and  steel  that  is  manufactured  in  the  East  and  is 
not  the  natural  product  of  the  West. 

Q.  Are  there  many  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in  the  West? — A.  Tes;  large 
numbers  of  them. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  manufacturers  of  steel  and  iron,  but  manufacturers  of  the  fin- 
ished product  from  iron  and  steel. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  More  or  less  manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel 

?roducts,  is  tnere  not?  We  have  a  plant  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  that  works,  I  suppose, 
,000  men. — A.  Yes;  that  is  true,  but  they  never  have  cut  any  figure  in  any  indus- 
try that  I  have  been  connected  with. 

Q.  They  cut  a  great  big  figure  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  if  you  will  notice 
the  product  of  steel  rails  and  evervl^ing  of  that  kind. — A.  But  not  in  the  line  of 
business  I  am  engaged  in,  that  of  manufacturing  agricultural  implements.  So 
far  as  I  know  ana  am  concerned,  the  largest  iron  center  is  near  us  at  Superior. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  production  of  coal  and  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  coal  companies?  Do  you  know  of  any  coal  mine  in  the  country  that  has 
been  able  to  mine  coal  for  !^  vears  without  being  connected  with  a  railroad 
company?  A.-— My  knowledge  of  that  is  all  hearsay;  I  have  heard  plenty  of  state- 
ments that  the  railroads  control  the  anthracite  coal  industry. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  who  ran  a  private  coal  mine  successfully,  if 
he  was  not  connected  with  a  railroad? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  my 
knowledge  of  the  question  would  not  justify  that.    I  don't  know  that  it  is  not  so. 

().  Do  you  believe  that  under  the  conditions  under  which  railroads  were  built 
it  is  right,  if  they  are  public  institutions? — ^A.  No,  I  don't.  I  don't  believe  it  is 
right  that  a  railroad  company  should  favor  any  industry  as  against  another  one. 

Q.  Or  individual?— A.  Or  individual. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  has  any  right  to  monox>olize  any  industry  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  owns  a  railroad  or  may  control  transportation? — A.  I  do  not;  no. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience;  are  x)eople  generally  contented  or  not  with  the 
present  condition  of  railroads  and  tlie  way  they  are  run,  or  is  there  a  dissatisfac- 
tion generally?— -A.  That  question  will  have  to  be  answered.  I  guess,  in  two  ways. 
There  is  something  of  a  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  themselves 
shippers — business  people,  I  mean — ^when  they  find  that  an  mjustice  is  done  against 
them  that  results  in  favor  of  some  one  else.  To  state  the  proposition  clearly  for 
our  own  institution,  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  with  us  what  the 
absolute  rates  are  provided  they  are  equitable  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  There  is  a  large  number  of  people  who 
make  a  kick  against  the  railroads  and  the  conditions  who  really  don't  know 
whether  they  are  justified  in  making  a  kick  or  not. 

9*  Has  it  been  the  general  opinion  of  the  business  public,  and  is  it  the  general 
opinion  now,  that  the  railroads  do  assume  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  business 
public,  and  that  they  may  make  one  community  and  destroy  another;  give  one 
man  an  overcheck  and  another  man  the  regulation  rate,  ete.?  Has  that  been  the 
chief  objection  to  the  management  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States? — A.  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  rebates;  that  is  all  hearsay;  but  no  intelligent 
man  can  say  that  he  does  not  hear  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  them. 
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do  yon  know  whether  in  dry-goods  stores  or  clothing  stores,  when  an  employee 
wants  dry  ^oods  or  wants  a  suit  of  clothes,  the  firm  makes  a  present  to  the 
employee  of  what  he  wants,  the  same  as  the  railroads  make  presents  to  their 
employees  of  the  transportation  that  is  for  sale? — A.  It  has  been  done  in  some 
places;  I  don't  know  that  thej  make  a  general  practice  of  it.  It  is  qnite  a  com- 
mon thing  for  them  to  farmsh  1±Leir  goods  to  their  employees  at  less  than  the 
re|nilar  price  to  customers. 
Q.  Presenting  them  Roods  and  famishing  them  goods  at  cost  wonld  be  a  far 

different  question?— A.  No;  not  particularly;  they  have  the  right  to  do  it 

~  large  Institutions  that 


repiv  when  you  said  these  x>asse6  were  given  to  the  employees  of  the  ralbroads  on 
the  oroad  prmciple  that  employers  show  more  favors  to  their  employees  than  they 
do  to  others;  has  that  been  your  experience?  Then  you  used  the  word  courtesy 
later  on;  I  should  like  to  ask  you  now  if  it  is  true  that  the  employers  show  more 
favors  and  courtesies  to  their  employees  than  to  others  who  are  not  their 
employees?— -A.  I  think  that  word  was  used  advisedly  on  that  subject.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  employee  of  a  railroad  company  to  the  rail- 
road; out  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  uiat  the  railroad  companies  give  their 
employees  passes  to  make  private  trips,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  merely  a 
courtesy  to  the  employee. 

Q.  Dont  you  thmk  that  when  they  do  this  they  know  they  are  not  losing 
any  money  by  it?  Is  it  not  probably  done  by  the  employers,  not  so  much  in  the 
way  of  a  courtesy  as  because  the  service  the  men  have  rendered  is  such  that  they 
can  well  afford  to  ^ve  the  passes?— A.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
higher  up  a  man  is  m  the  service  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  get  trans^rtation. 
As  I  say,  I  know  very  little  about  the  pass  business  from  personal  experience. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  railroad 
employees  when  traveling  over  the  road  are  given  passes  whenever  they  ask  for 
them?— A.  I  may  say  yes  to  that,  from  the  fact  that  I  am  acquainted  with  a  good 
many  railroad  employees  who  have  told  me  they  received  passes  from  the  railroad 
company  to  go  on  business  that  I  knew  was  personal,  and  not  railroad  business ; 
but  I  never  have  been  informed  that  they  often  receive  these  passes.  I  under- 
stand that  at  the  present  time  such  passes  are  limited  to  transportation  over  their 
own  lines  of  road ;  although  they  used  to  be  able  to  get  transportation  over  almost 
any  road  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  railroad  employee  can  get  a 
X>ass  over  the  road  he  is  working  for,  to  transact  business  of  his  own  ?  That  is, 
whether  he  is  a  man  working  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  or  whether  he  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  road?— A.  I  don't  recall  any  case  in  which  a  section  hand 
got  a  pass  in  order  to  make  a  trip  to  transact  business  of  his  own ;  I  do  know  of 
brakemen,  conductors,  and  ol^er  employees  of  the  railroads  having  them.  Of 
course  you  understand  that  I  am  not  on  the  inside,  and  if  they  receive  them  they 
dont  come  and  tell  me  about  it ;  so  I  must  pass  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  railroad  employee  of  any  fnde  that  was  ever  refused  a 

fass  after  he  had  asked  for  it  of  the  railroad  for  which  he  was  working?— A.  No, 
have  no  knowledge  of  a.  refusal. 

Q.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don't  know  whether  they  give  preference  to  the 
higner  grade  of  employees  or  the  lower  grade?  When  I  say  grade  of  course  I  refer 
to  the  wages  paid. — A.  I  feel  a  good  deal  like  a  man  who  tries  to  shoot  some- 
thing in  the  dark,  but  I  will  say  this:  Some  of  the  higher  railroad  officials  get 
annual  passes,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  of  the  minor  employees  that  have  received 
annual  passes ;  they  have  trip  passes.  This  talk  is  about  something  I  dont  know 
much  about ;  but  gener^y,  1  think,  the  people  who  have  had  the  annual  passes 
have  been  the  people  who  have  been  able  to  benefit  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  general  under- 
standing that  the  wealthy  man,  who  is  the  man  most  able  to  pay  nis  fare,  is  the 
man  who  gets  the  passes,  and  the  man  who  is  most  able  to  pay  the  schedule 
freight  rate  is  the  man  who  gets  the  rebate?— A.  Yes,  I  have  felt  that  that  is 
true;  that  a  great  number  of  people  seem  to  be  able  to  get  transportation,  or  gen- 
erally seem  to,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it,  who  don  t  seem  to  be  of  any 
value  to  the  railroad.  For  instance,  it  might  be  said  to  be  a  fair  proposition  that 
a  concern,  whether  it  is  an  individual  or  corporation,  that  shoxud  do  any  favor 
to  a  railroad  or  furnish  it  with  a  large  amount  of  freight  would  be  entitled,  natu- 
rally, to  travel  free,  if  anyone  can.  But  frequently  I  have  seen  passes  in  the 
hands  of  people  who'didn't  furnish  the  railroad  comx>ames  with  10  cents'  worth  of 
business,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 
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Q.  ( By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  Public  men,  for  instance? — A.  Yes;  public 
men. 

Q.  (ByMr. C.J. Harris.)  Is  it  customary  to  give  the  newspaper  men  passes 
in  your  part  of  the  country,  especially? — A.  I  don't  know  of  their  ever  giving 
them  any.  It  is  generally  supposed,  ^  believe,  that  their  transportation  is  rather 
in  the  way  of  mileage. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  is  it  with  the  county  commissioners?  Do 
they  get  passes? — A.  I  could  not  go  through  the  details  regarding  the  county 
officials,  or  say  how  that  is ;  I  could  not  say  that  they  do  not  get  them  and  I 
could  not  say  that  they  do  get  them. 

Q.  You  have  never  obtained  them  for  yourself  and  have  never  held  any  official 
position? — ^A.  I  remember  some  years  ago  I  was  in  St.  Joe  and  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Nebraska  to  a  collection.  The  dealer  I  was  doing  business  with  there  in  St. 
Joe  was  a  councilman,  and  I  appreciated  the  fact  very  much  that  he  was  able  to 
get  transx>ortation  for  me  and  the  party  who  went  with  me,  there  and  back. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — ^A.  He  was  in  my  line  of  business.  These  favors 
are  pretty  scarce  now,  I  should  say;  we  don't  hear  anything  of  them  in  our  place 
of  business. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.  J.  Harris.^  You  come  in  contact,  in  your  business,  with  the 
agricultural  classes  rather  intimately,  do  you  not? — ^A.  To  some  extent,  yes;  by 
the  agricultural  class  I  suppose  you  mean  the  farmer. 

Q.  Well,  yes.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farmer  throughout  the  western 
part  of  the  country  at  the  present  time?  Is  he  getting  fair  prices  for  his  products, 
and  is  he  in  a  prosperous  condition? — ^A.  There  are  localities  where  his  prices  are 
not  as  great  as  he  would  like,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  farmer  in  the 
West  is  prosperous  to-day.  I  find  on  inquiry,  where  I  have  been  during  the  last 
two  years,  that  the  farmers  have  the  money  that  is  in  the  banks.  I  don't  do  a 
great  deal  of  traveling  now,  and  of  course  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  these  things. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  or  talked 
with  a  banker  in  the  last  two  years  but  would  say  that  in  his  locality  the  farmers 
have  the  money  in  the  banks.    From  that  I  conclude  they  are  doing  well. 

(By  Representative  Beix.)  How  do  the  prices  this  year  comx)are  with  those 

.  last  year? — A.  I  think,  probably  they  are  a  trifle  higher,  but  not  very  much. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean?  You  don't  mean  that  wheat  or  oats  are  higher,  or  pota- 
toes are  higher?    You  may  take  the  lowest  price A.  I  have  not  kept  tab  on 

the  highest  and  lowest  price;  I  base  my  assertions  on  what  I  have  heard  men  say 
who  have  followed  the  markets  more  closely  than  I  have  done. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
potatoes;  potatoes  certainly  so,  and  both  oats  and  wheat  show  great  reductions. — 
A.  I  have  not  kept  tab  on  them,  but  I  do  remember  hearing  someone  say — ^he  was 
a  newspaper  man — and  he  said  he  paid,  as  a  rule,  a  little  more  than  usual;  that 
prices  were  a  little  bit  higher  than  usual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  about  the  prices  of  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs?    Are  they  lower  or  higher? — A.  I  think  they  are  higher. 

Q  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  don't  mean  that  they  are  higher  now?  Are 
you  comparing  them  with  any  time  during  the  past  year?—  A.  I  have  not  got  the 
ngures;  I  have  not  kept  a  very  close  tab,  as  I  say,  on  these  things,  but  I  think  the 
farmers  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  the  prices.  Horses  are  higher;  a  great  deal. 
Hogs  are  higher. 

Q.  Horses  have  come  up,  but  cattle  have  gone  down? — ^A.  It  is  a  general  impres- 
sion, but  I  should  say  they  have  not.  As  touching  on  the  relative  prices  of  beef, 
I  would  say  that  I  went  to  the  meat  market  the  other  day  and  the  butcher  told 
me  that  the  best  beef  was  getting  so  much  higher  than  it  was  that  the  people 
would  not  buy;  he  didn't  know  but  he  should  nave  to  go  out  of  the  business  on 
that  account;  he  said  beef  was  getting  to  be  so  high  that  the  poorer  classes  would 
not  buy  it.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  commission  that  our  people  down  there  favor  a 
general  mileage  book  for  travelers  going  over  the  United  States  or  over  large  sec- 
tions of  territory,  and  I  desire  to  make  that  statement  in  their  behalf. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  What  class  of  i)eople  are  directly  interested  in  this  mile- 
age-book question? — A.  Mostly  commercial  men. 

Q.  Commercial  men  and  employees  of  commercial  men.  Is  that  the  idea? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  that  mileage 
book  so  as  to  give  the  roads  in  sparsely  settled  countries  and  over  mountains  the 
rates  they  are  to  receive;  and  tnese  roads  running  through  thickly  settled  com- 
munities and  on  level  grades,  the  rates  they  ou^ht  to  receive? — A.  I  don't  know. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  companies  might  adjust  these  things  if  they 
wanted  to.    For  instance,  the  tariff  rate  in  South  Dakota  is  4  cents  a  mile.    If 
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the  traveler  gets  a  mileage  book  on  the  roads  here  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile — 
if  he  gets  these  rebates  back  here  why  should  he  not  get  them  there?  The  theory 
of  the  4-cent  rate  as  against  the  8-cent  rate  on  other  roads  was  that  it  is  a  sparsely 
settled  country  and,  of  course,  there  might  be  some  difficulties  of  that  Idna.  But 
the  railroads  alwa^  seem  to  be  able  to  snrmonnt  a  difficulty  when  they  want  to 
do  so,  in  my  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNaER.)  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  feasible  for  a  road  to  handle 
passengers,  as  an  economical  proposition,  at  as  low  a  cost  per  mile  per  passenger 
m  South  Dakota  as  in  New  York? — ^A.  No ;  I  should  not  think  that  could  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Why  not? — ^A.  Because  they  don't  carry  enough 
people  at  a  time  on  a  train. 

Q.  Tqu  mean  the  cost  per  mile  would  not  be  greater — the  actual  cost  of  run- 
ning?—A.  If  I  should  figure  that  out,  I  should  probably  say  that  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  train  in  South  Dakota  would  be  every  bit  the  same  as  the  cost  of  running 
it  in  New  York  State,  except,  perhaps,  the  cost  of  the  fuel;  but  I  should  say  that 
the  profit  to  be  made  would  dex)end  upon  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  If 
a  train  should  only  carr>  100  passengers  the  first  day's  travel  and  the  next  day 
should  carry  500,  of  course  the  railroad  would  make  more  the  second  day  than 
the  first. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  question  as  asked  was  not  as  the  Congressman 
put  it.  I  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  passengers  at  as  low  a  cost  i)er 
mile  per  passenger  in  South  Dakota  as  in  New  York  State. — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
very  evident  it  can  not  be  done  in  a  sparsely  settled  and  mountainous  country 
as  cheap  as  it  can  in  the  Eastern  country,  where  there  is  many  times  as  much 
travel  and  where  the  cost  of  fuel  is  less. 

Q.  To  have  a  universal  mileage  book  going  over  the  entire  country  would 
work  an  injustice  to  some  railroads  ? — A.  The  recommendation  was  not  abso- 
lutely for  a  universal  mileage  book  through  those  large  and  sparsely  settled 
sections.  They  can  carry  passengers  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  I  think,  about 
as  cheap  as  they  can  in  New  York  or  Ohio;  I  don*t  see  but  there  is  quite  as  much 
travel  in  these  sections  of  the  country  as  there  is  farther  east. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  23, 1899. 

STATEXEHT  OF  ME.  AMOS  S.  MUSSELMAH , 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 

To  the  honorable  sybcommiasion  on  transportation  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
sitting  at  Chicago y  III, 

Gentlemen:  In  resx>pnse  to  your  courteous  invitation  to  appear  before  your 
bodjT  and  testify  relating  to  matters  touching  transportation  in  which  Grand 
Rapids  is  interested  or  has  just  grounds  for  complaint,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  a 
communication  on  this  subject  and  ask  for  it  your  patient  indulgence  and  careful 
consideration. 

1.  We  claim  that  the  rate  basis  for  Grand  Rapids  should  be  changed  from  96 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate  to  90  per  cent.  We  claim  that  we  are  justly  entitled 
to  this  per  cent  on  the  actual  mileage  basis  and  that  the  change  should  be  made 
operative  on  through  business  both  to  and  from  the  East.  Grand  Rapids  is  the 
natural  center  or  distributing  point  for  western  Michigan,  accommodating  a 
population  of  1,500.000  people.  These  people  and  the  large  distributing  agencies 
in  our  city  have  a  right  to  demand  that  this  inequality  or  unjust  basis  in  the  cost 
of  freight  be  remedied. 

Milwaukee,  related  to  eastern  Wisconsin  as  Grand  Rapids  is  to  western  Michi- 
gan, has  a  100  per  cent  basis  of  Chicago  rate,  which,  by  her  actual  mileage,  she 
IS  not  entitled  to;  and  this  discrimination  is  more  apparent  when  the  fact  of  cheap 
lake  transit  which  is  afforded  to  western  Michigan  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
is  considered. 

In  1891,  when  Grand  Rapids  was  on  a  100  per  cent  basis,  our  board  of  trade, 
with  the  ^ood  offices  of  the  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.  Co.  and  the  C.  &  W.  M.  R.  R.  officials, 
placed  tms  matter  before  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  urging  our  just  claims 
for  a  90  per  cent  basis.  This  resulted  in  a  partial  remedy  by  our  being  granted  a 
96  per  cent  ratio. 

While  we  may  not  have  exhausted  all  the  remedial  powers  within  our  reach  to 
have  this  unjust  basis  righted,  yet  we  have  felt  that  to  take  this  matter  to  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commisfiion,  with  their  lack  of  power  to  enforce  compliance 
with  their  orders,  would  be  a  futile  attempt  and  waste  of  energy.  We  therefore 
urge  that  you  recommend  to  Congress  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  be  enlarged  and  that  it  be  given  authority  to  make  its  orders  man- 
datory and  operative  on  any  date  it  may  name.  We  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
with  such  authority  vested  in  the  commission  many  unjust  discriminations  would 
be  speedily  remedied  and  the  people's  interests  better  guarded  and  subserved. 

2.  As  regards  pooling,  we  thmk  that  it  should  be  legalized  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  reasons  are  several: 
First,  there  could  not  be  any  inducement  to  cut  rates,  as  each  trunk  line  would 
be  getting  its  agreed  share  of  tonnage,  as  the  tonnage  would  be  equalized.  If 
this  were  in  effect  we  certainly  should  not  see  one  of  tne  main  commodities  have 
a  9  to  10  cent  per  hundredweight  differential,  which  is  the  case  on  wheat  and  flour 
for  export. 

While  many  contend  that  pooling  is  wrong  a  greater  portion  of  the  shippers 
think  otherwise,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  board  that  pooling  between  the  rail- 
roads would  eliminate  the  rate  cutting.  Were  it  not  for  rate  cutting  the  railroads 
could  carry  freight  at  a  lower  rate,  simply  because  they  would  not  be  carrying  a 
lar^e  amount  of  freight  at  less  t^ian  cost  to  them,  for  which  loss  the  rest  oftiie 
freight  has  to  make  up.  The  Middle  States,  mainly  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  bidiana, 
are  the  ones  most  affected  by  these  cut  rates.  The  railroads  claim  they  do  no  cut- 
ting. While  they  say  they  do  not  cut  rates  east  of  Chicago,  they  do  from  Chi- 
cago and  from  the  Mississippi  River  points  to  the  seaboard,  and  sdl  the  trunk 
lines  carry  this  cut-rate  freight  across  the  Middle  States  and  accept  their  propor- 
tion of  this  cut  rate;  and  here  is  where  the  wrong  comes  in.  They  give  low  rates, 
as  stated,  from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  points,  but  not  east  of  there, 
consequently  the  shippers  of  these  Central  States  are  unjustly  discriminated 
against. 

We  believe  the  recommendations  of  your  commission  will  have  great  weight 
with  Confess,  and  as  all  agree  that  transportation  matters  in  this  country  are 
not  in  an  ideal  condition,  we  respectfully  submit  t^e  foregoing  propositions  for 
your  consideration. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Amos  S.  MussEUfAN, 

President  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade, 


Chicago,  III.,  November  24, 1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  F.  TUCKER, 

Chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  10.10  a.  m.,  November  24, 1899,  in 
Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Tucker,  chairman  of 
the  Central  Freight  Association,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  concerning  transi)ortation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name. — ^A.  Joseph  F. 
Tucker. 

Q.  Your  post-office  address  and  official  connection. — A.  Chicago;  chairman  of 
the  Central  Freight  Association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  We  would  like  to  have  a  little  description  of  the 
organization  that  you  represent. — A.  Our  organization  is  composed  of  about  60 
roads — I  think  61  or  62.  The  boundary  of  our  association  is  from  Chicago  west, 
striking  the  Mississippi  River  at  Burlington,  then  south,  around  to  Pittsburg,  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  up  to  Buffalo,  and  then,  crossing  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  up  to  Mackinaw,  down  the  east  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  back 
to  Chicago.  Within  that  territory  there  are  about  60  roads,  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation. We  have  bimonthly  meetings  and  such  other  meetings  as  necessitv  may 
require.  The  association's  organization  simply  provides  for  information  of  what 
each  road  is  doing.  There  is  no  agreement  01  any  kind;  each  road  is  at  liberty  to 
do  as  it  pleases. 

Q.  They  make,  you  might  say,  whatever  rates  they  please?— A.  Whatever  rates 
they  please. 

9.  And  the  other  roads  are  informed  of  these  rates;  they  know  what  they  are 
doing?— A.  As  a  rule,  the  roads  interested  in  any  particular  traffic  are  informed. 
If  a  case  came  up  of  necessity  for  reduction  of  rates  the  interested  roads  would 
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individnully  state  what  they  wanted,  and  that  information  would  be  sent  ont 
to  the  others. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  bosinessin  yonr  territory  at  present?— A.  It  is  very 
largely  eversrthing.  For  instance,  onr  territory  comprises  the  10  large  Eastern 
lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  business  at  present? — ^A.  As  to  rates  or  the 
condition  of  business? 

Q.  As  to  amount  of  business. — ^A.  They  have  had  more  than  they  could  do  for 
the  last  three  months. 

Q.  On  that  account  there  is  little  rate  trouble?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  there  was  less  rate  trouble,  and  I  think,  as  a  rule,  there  has  been 
more  said  about  rate  troubles  than  has  been  justified. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  these  discriminations. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
discriminations;  I  do  not  think  any  discrimination  could  long  continue  without 
being  known  to  everybody. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  tnis  charge  that  very  large  shippers  get  advantages  over 
smaller  ones? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  case.  Of  course  a  man  that  is 
a  large  shipper  and  does  a  large  wholesale  business,  like  several  packers  or  large 
ffrain  men,  naturally  have  more  power  than  the  smaller  dealer.  That  is  exempli- 
fied in  almost  every  commercial  transaction. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  on  the  lej^alisdn^  of  pooling? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
alej^ized  pool,  under  proper  conditions,  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  stability  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  rates.  It  removes  any  feeling,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  of 
shippers  that  they  were  not  getting  equal  rates  with  their  neighbors;  they  often 
think  that  when  they  really  are. 

Q.  The  great  thing  in  railroad  rates,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  public  should  have 
as  low  rates  as  it  is  possible  to  have  and  let  the  railroads  exist  and  pay  their 
expenses  and  interest  properly.  The  next  greatest  thin^  to  be  desired  is  that  all 
shippers  shall  be  on  an  equality,  to  do  away  with  discrimination.  Would  pooling 
do  away  with  discrimination?-— A.  I  think  x>ooling  will  do  away  with  it.  1  think 
it  is  the  greatest  incentive  I  can  think  of  to  the  stability  of  rates.  Of  course  the 
shipper  feels  hurt  if  the  railroads  do  not  ecjualize  distances  and  markets.  But 
the  competition  is  pretty  sharp  among  the  railroads  themselves.  The  Gulf  com- 
I)etition  opening  up  presents  new  phases,  and  this  Montreal  competition  is  eetting 
to  be  a  new  factor.  In  fact,  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deaf  of  grain  snipped 
from  here  during  the  last  year  for  Montreal. 

Q.  Will  that  take  a  great  deal  of  freight  from  the  United  States  railroads?— A. 
It  depends.  It  is,  of  course,  only  the  surplus  grain  that  is  exported.  I  think  it  is 
unwise  to  cripple  the  roads  so  that  they  could  not  meet  any  competition;  and 
then  as  to  foreign  countries'  wheat,  or  as  to  any  foreign  competition  in  the  way 
of  transportation — ^bnt  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  that;  the  grain 
men  ou^t  to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that  better  than  I.  I  think  with  the  rail- 
road facilities  now  between  here  and  the  seaboard  they  can  successfully  meet  the 
ordinary  competition.  This  year  they  have  really  been  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  lakes,  but  that  is  on  account  of  the  high  rates.  The  rate  between 
here  and  Buffalo  has  been  as  high  as  8  and  4  cents  a  bushel;  last  year  it  was 
three-fourths  of  a  cent.  I  think  the  reasonableness  of  rates  should  be  left  to  the 
courts;  let  the  railroads  show  that  they  are  reasonable.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  curtail  a  man's  income,  as  you  do  when  you  want  to  dictate  what  the  maxi- 
mum rate  shall  be,  and  at  the  same  time  not  help  him  out  on  his  exx>enses. 

Q.  In  that  case  what  protection  would  the  general  public  have  against  being 
held  up  by  high  and  excessive  rates? — ^A.  I  think  the  competition  of  the  country 
would  prevent  any  unreasonably  high  rates  by  any  i)ool;  and,  secondly,  I  think 
the  public  should  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if  they  are 
unreasonable.  But  1  think  the  final  resort  should  be  somewhere  where  the  rail- 
roads could  defend  themselves. 

Q.  They  would  have  the  courts  as  a  last  resort,  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission . — A.  (Interrupting.)  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  last  resort. 

<}.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  understand  the  meetings  of  your  association  are 
twice  a  month? — ^A.  No;  once  in  2  months. 

Q.  What  is  the  obiect? — ^A.  To  consult  and  talk  over  matters  ;  see  what  are  the 
necessities  of  any  reauction  of  rates  or  advance  of  rates. 

Q.  Who  are  present?— A.  The  general  freight  agents,  as  a  rule,  representing 
the  different  lines,  or  the  freight  traffic  officials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  is  the  classification  committee?— A.  The  Central 
Traffic  Association.  The  classification  committee  is  composed  of  6  members  of 
the  Central  Traffic  Association  and  9  others — there  are  15  m  all. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  This  is  a  successor  of  the  CJentral  Traffic  Associa- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  say  rate  qaestioiis  are  discnased  at  these  meetings;  these  are  competi- 
tive rates  that  are  discussed  ?— A.  Yes.  Anything  relating  to  rates  is  comx>etitiye; 
the  word  local  is  hardly  to  be  used  any  more. 

Q.  The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  decide  Tkwm  what  rate  you  think  you 
severaUy*  ought  to  put  in  force?— A.  No;  the  IndiTmual  roads  settle  that. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  individual  general  freight  agents  come  there  with  a  defi- 
nite proposition  as  to  rates? — A.  No.  For  instance,  a  party  asks  for  a  rate  from 
a  certain  point  on  brick,  which  is  strongly  competitive — a  man  does  not  care 
where  it  comes  from — and  the  brick-mterested  roads  come  l^ere  and  talk  it  over. 

Q.  He  describes  the  situation  and  tells  what  rate  that  road  would  like  to  put 
into  effect? — A.  Yes. 

J.  Your  association  takes  action  on  that?— A.  The  interested  lines  do;  yes. 
r  And  make  a  recommendation  to  that  line?— A.  No;  they  state  what  they 
.  do.    The  interested  individual  lines  will,  say,  put  in  a  rate  from  Hammond  to 
GhlcMK)  of  8  cents  a  hundred,  effective  January  1. 

Q.  The  agreement  thev  come  to  is  that  they  will  charge  the  same  rate? — ^A. 
There  is  no  agreement ;  the  interested  lines  say  thev  will  do  it. 

J!.  Isn't  there  an  understanding?— A.  No;  no  unaerstanding  at  all. 
>.  Suppose  there  is  an  understanding  that  different  roads  are  ^oing  to  charge 
erent  rates  on  the  same  traffic?— A.  There  could  not  be;  they  will  have  to  issue 
tariffs  and  the  lowest  will  prevail. 

<^.  Suppose  there  is  an  understanding  that  different  roads  are  going  to  charge 
a  different  tariff  on  the  same  line  of  competitive  ^ight?— A.  This  could  not  l^; 
it  would  be  from  the  same  x>oint,  and  all  the  roads  leading  from  that  point  will 
know  it.  These  tariffs  have  to  be  filed  at  Washington,  ana  we  get  information  of 
all  the  files  at  Washing^ton,  and  send  out  that  information. 

<j.  You  mean  to  say  it  is  unavoidable  that  the  competitive  roads  should  estab- 
lish the  same  rate? — ^A.  It  is  inevitable  that  they  womd.  They  would  have  to  if 
they  did  any  business. 

Q.  That  is  tantamount  to  an  agreement  to  charge  the  same  rate. — ^A.  No;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  In  effect? — ^A.  No;  I  think  that  if  one  road  should  make  a  4-cent  rate  the 
others  would  have  to  make  a  4-cent  rate,  or  lower,  to  get  any  business. 

Q.  Then  it  is  true  that  each  individual  road  of  these  60  reports  to  the  association 
the  rates  it  proposes  to  put  into  effect?— A.  That  is  the  usual  course;  yes. 

Q.  And  iithere  is  an  objection,  that  is  raised  and  discussed  in  your  association? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  natural  result  of  that,  is  there  not  considerable  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  individual  members  to  charge  a  rate  agreeable  to  allx>arties?— A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pressure  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  published  rates  maintained?— A.  I  beUeve 
rates  are  well  maintainea.  I  believe  they  are  better  maintained  than  they  ever 
have  been.  Of  course,  it  is  very  natural  for  the  shipper  to  feel  that  he  is  not  get- 
ting the  lowest  rate,  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken  as  a  rule. 

Q,  You  say  you  know  of  no  discrimination;  do  you  mean  general  or  specific? — 
A.  1  mean  general.  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  cases  of  discrimination. 

S.  Is  the  Chicago  Great  Western  in  your  association? — ^A.  No. 
.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  action  is  taken  by  your  association  in  case 
of  a  vigorous  cut  in  the  rate  on  the  i>art  of  one  member? — ^A.  Just  as  other  rates; 
meet  It. 

Q.  (B^r  Mr.  (Longer.)  By  action  of  the  association? — ^A.  Not  action  of  the  asso- 
ciation; individual  action. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  any  effort  put  forth  to  get  the  individual  to 
restore  tne  rate? — ^A.  If  that  is  done,  it  is  individual. 

S.  Does  the  correspondence  go  through  your  association? — A.  Not  often. 
.  Not  often;  it  sometimes  does? — A.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  case.    The 
member  that  puts  in  a  reduced  rate  does  it  on  reflection,  and  usually  has  some 
good  reason  for  it,  and  holds  to  it. 

Q.  You  think  the  situation  as  regards  rate  making  is  radically  different  in  your 
association  from  that  before  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  trans-Mis- 
souri case? — A.  We  endeavor  in  our  reorganization  to  avoid  any  violation  of  the 
law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  understood  among  the  railroad  men  of  Chicago  that 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  enjoys  a  much  larger  volume  of  traffic  than  would 
naturally  go  to  it  because  of  the  pirating  of  rates  on  the  part  of  that  company? — 
A.  I  could  not  speak  understandingly  of  that;  I  do  not  know.  They  are  in  the 
Northwest.  I  was  on  the  St.  Paul  some  years,  and  the  St.  Paul  used  to  bring  into 
Minneapolis  more  wheat  than  all  the  other  rofbds  put  to^et^er.    They  made  what 
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they  call  miUing-in-transit  rates,  and  would  have  a  carload  of  wheat  from  Dakota 
stop  at  Minneapolis  to  mill,  and  that  same  rate  wonld  apply  on  that  wheat  and 
on  the  flour,  with  1^  cents  for  stopping  at  Muineapolis.  I  do  not  think,  in  the 
end,  any  pirating  of  any  rates  will  result  in  any  increased  tonnage,  because  it 
will  soon  be  met  oy  the  competitor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  public  rates 
are  not  maintained  and  that  the  railroads  can  not  maintain  them? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  the  Northwest,  but  I  should  say- in  our  association  the  opi)08ite 
was  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  In  case  the  railroads  were  allowed  legally  to 
pool,  do  I  understand  you  to  favor  the  expansion  of  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  rates;  that  is,  to  revise  them? — ^A.  Not  as 
a  finality.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroads  should  have  a  reasonable  hearing  as 
to  what  reasonable  rates  were.  I  think  the  railroads  would  not  agree  to  it  unless 
there  was  some  provision  as  to  reasonable  rates.  I  think  there  should  be  just  as 
stronga  law  against  unreasonably  low  rates  as  against  unreasonably  high  rates. 

p.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  fix  the  rate;  in  some  cases  it 
might  lower  it,  and  in  other  cases  it  might  think  a  rate  was  too  low.  That  would 
not  preclude  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  appeal  to  the  courts  from  their  decision. 
Do  I  understand  you  that  there  is  any  objection  to  that? — ^A.  I  should  not  think 
there  was  any.  I  understand  from  ^ou  that  is  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  For 
instance,  the  commission  makes  a  rulmg 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  With  the  exception  that  they  now  have  no  authority  to 
enforce  that  ruling;  is  not  that  the  case? — ^A.  Would  your  idea  be  that  the  rail- 
roads would  have  to  conform  to  the  rates  under  that  ruling  until  the  courts  ruled 
otherwise? 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  me A.  (Interrupting.)  I  should  not  favor  that. 

(J.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Why  not?— A.  Because  I  do  not  tiiink  it  would  be 
fair  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not  having  in  view  the  tonnage, 
and  expenses,  and  necessities  of  the  rate,  to  change  the  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Why  not,  if  the  roads  had  the  alternative  before  them  of 
not  entering  the  pool? — ^A.  I  am  only  favoring  a  pool  for  the  purpose  of  stability 
of  rates,  that  is  all;  it  would  be  an  incentive  m  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Even  with  pooling,  without  any  supervision, 
how  could  you  be  certain  that  there  was  no  cutting  of  rates  and  no  rebates 

f'ven? — A.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  I  am  certain  of  but  very  few  things, 
could  not  be  certain  unless  I  had  definite  knowledge,  but  I  believe  it  would 
remove  a  great  many  of  the  incentives  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  given  a 
hearing  upon  a  certain  rate  there  would  be  any  great  danger  that  they  would  do 
an  injustice  to  the  railroads? — ^A.  I  can  hardly  answer  that.  It  might  be  so  and 
it  might  be  otherwise.  To  illustrate,  take  the  rates  to-day  on  grain  from  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  board  of  trade  repoTt  shows  that  they  received  last  year 
320,000,000  bushels  of  grain;  in  1897  they  received  297,000,000 bushels.  That  does 
not  look  as  if  they  were  discriminated  against.  We  have  to  haul  that  grain  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi  in  competition  with  the  Gulf;  we  nave  to  calculate  the 
ocean  rate  from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  extra  insurance,  elevator 
ch^ges,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  getting  that  grain  through  the  gate- 
ways and  meeting  the  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  to  oe  supx>osed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
consider  all  these  things  in  passing  upon  these  rates?— A.  They  could  not;  no.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  might  be  abrogated.  It 
forces,  for  instance,  the  same  rate  from  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kansas  City 
to  Liverpool  the  same  as  via  Galveston;  it  forces  the  same  rates  trom  intermedi- 
ate points  where  there  is  not  the  same  competition,  not  the  same  necessity. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  As  I  understand,  you  see  no  reasonable  objection 
to  a  law  that  would  keep  the  railroads  that  were  evil  disposed  off  the  people,  and 
then  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads;  put  them  on  absolutely  fair  terms  as 
between  the  public  and  themselves? — ^A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  relentless  competition? — ^A.  Unrestricted  competition  in  the 
end  is  ruin. 

Q.  Is  it  not  ruinous  to  grocery  men,  farmers,  laborers — ^any  other  line  of  busi- 
ness?—A.  Railroading  is  simply  a  commercial  transaction;  it  is  selling  transpor- 
tation. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  railroading  you  necessarily  have  what  is  known  as  the  unrelia- 
ble railroad  man,  the  same  as  we  have  the  unreliable  lawyer,  merchant,  or  men 
in  other  lines;  that  is,  men  that  will  break  in  upon  agreements  and  start  a  cut 
that  not  only  affects  the  public,  but  affects  railroads;  not  only  affects  the  railroads, 
but  the  publicr    If  »  pooling  arrangement  could  be  enacted  and  put  under  a  good 
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board,  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  benefit  the  roads  as  well  as  the  public? — A.  I  think  a  legalized  pooling 
law  would  be  a  strong  factor  toward  the  maintenance  of  rates,  and  stop  a  good 
deal  of  the  unsatisfactory  feeling;  yes. 

Q.  And  I  supx>08e  there  is  no  question  but  that  railroad  managers,  traffic  man- 
agers, confer  and  reason  with  one  another  against  lowering  a  rate  or  raising  a 
rate,  just  as  grocery  men  do,  or  men  in  anv  other  line  of  busmess,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole? — A.  They  do  reason  together;  out  unlike  the  grocery  man,  perhaps, 
they  can  not  go  out  of  business,  and  they  must  meet  the  comi)etition  thev  encounter. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  these  companies  with  the  irreconcilable  managers 
are  a  benefit  to  the  business?— A.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  think  there  is  more  said 
in  regard  to  discrimination  than  is  warranted.  Between  here  and  the  Ekist,  with 
that  inmiense  tonnage,  the  lines  were  hauling  yesterday,  I  think,  something  like 
15,000  tons  of  grain;  I  think  it  is  im^ssible  for  any  shipper  to  have  a  reauced 
rate  without  everybody  else  knowing  it  very  quickly. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  have  a  drawback  system  that  you  do  not  know? — ^A. 
Oh,  yes;  of  course,  that  is  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  Huntington,  I  supx>ose  you  know  quite  well? — ^A.  0.  P.  Huntingon?  I 
know  him  by  reputation  only. 

Q.  He  stated  a  while  ago  before  the  Senate  conunittee  that  the  Santa  Fe,  when 
it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  developed  a  state  of  facts  showing  it  had  x>aid 
over  $7 ,000, 000  in  drawbacks;  now  if  that  be  true,  did  the  other  roads  know  it? — ^A. 
No.  I  should  think  they  would  know  it  if  the  Santa  Fe  got  a  greater  tonnage 
than  they  would  otherwise  get;  I  think  the  other  roads  would  hAve  discovered 
that  there  was  something  wrong. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  power  to  prevent  it? — ^A.  The  only  power  would  be  to 
reduce  rates. 

Q.  That  meant  ruin? — ^A.  That  meant  ruin  if  they  went  far  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  reliable  roads  to  have 
sucn  a  legal  regulation  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  that  system  of  doing  business? — 
A.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  And  it  would  not  injure  the  railroad  system  of  the  country? — ^A,  To  prevent 
the  rebates? 

Q.  To  prevent  rebates,  discriminations,  and  special  favors. — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  no 
doubt  of  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  had  before  this  commission  some  very  glaring  instances  of 
these  rebates,  related  by  men  that  received  the  rebates.  Tne  tendency  has  all 
been  to  give  rebates,  as  far  as  shown  before  us,  to  the  men  best  able  to  pay  the 
tariff  rate.    Do  you  believe  that  is  morally  right?^A.  No, 


Q.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — ^A.  No. 


You  would  also  be  willing  to  aid  the  people  as  well  as  the  railroads  in  pre* 
venting  such  condilions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Believing  these  things,  how  can  you  make  the 
statement  that  tnmsportation  is  merely  something  to  be  sold? — A.  As  railroading 
is  a  commercial  transaction,  they  sell  transportation.  Unlike  other  commercial 
enterprises,  they  are  obliged  to  sell  all  at  the  same  price.  I  do  not  think  any 
different  condition  can  long  exist. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  not  something  to  be  sold  in  the  open  market  as  commodities  are 
sola;  it  is  simply  to  be  sold  at  a  price  equal  to  all? — ^A.  Necessarily;  like  the  open 
market  of  other  goods,  it  would  finally  land  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  it  ought  to  be  the  nation's  business  to  say  that  this  service  is 
to  be  sola  equally  to  sM? — A.  I  think  discriminations  should  stop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  nation's  business  to  see  that  they  ao  stop? — ^A.  Oh, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Stickney  took  the  ground  that  transportation  was  simply  something  to 
be  sold  and  bartered,  the  same  as  commodities. — A.  I  can  not  agree  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  recognize  that  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public 
institution? — A,  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  are  wilUng,  and  the  roads  with  which  you  are  associated  are  willing, 
that  there  be  a  reasonable  Government  regulation? — ^A.  I  could  not  speak  for  the 
roads.    I  can  only  give  my  own  personal  opinion. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  reliable  roads  would  approve  of  a  just  regula- 
tion on  the  lines  you  have  designated? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Conger.  )  In  fixing  the  rates  from  various  cities  or  shipping  centers 
in  the  West  to  the  seaboard — to  New  York,  we  will  say — Chicago  is  taken  as  a 
basis  and  called  100  per  cent,  and  other  cities  are  given  a  per  cent,  sometimes 
lower  and  sometimes  higher,  according  to  distance.  Can  you  tell  us  how  these 
rates  or  percentages  are  fixed? — ^A.  That  was  reached  through  what  was  called 
years  ago  the  joint  rate  conunittee.    For  instance,  the  Mississippi  River  was  the 
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dividing  line;  the  western  roads  hanled  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  do  to-day,  at  the  same  rates,  and  there  was  an  equalizer  put  in  there.  The 
rates  to  these  points  being  the  same,  and  from  these  x>oints  being  the  same,  it 
miade  the  same  rate  through  aU  gateways.  The  100  per  cent  arrangement,  Chi- 
cafi;o  basis — Louisville  having  the  same  basis — ^was,  as  you  see,  largely  compara- 
tive. Urns,  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  being  116  per  cent,  the  west 
bank  is  plus.  Some  of  the  western  Unes,  as  you  know,  have  small  volumes  of  ton- 
nage, and  therefore  correspondingly  heavier  ox)erating  expenses;  that  adds  to  that 
percentage  basis  somewhat.  The  eastern  roads  pay  the  western  roads ,  for  instance, 
out  of  that  116  per  cent  20  -per  cent,  and  they  take  the  balance.  That  is  the  way 
that  was  arranged,  and  it  runs  through  to  Buffalo.  For  instance,  Buffalo  has  got, 
I  think,  two-thirds  of  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  The  St.  Louis  rate  is  116  per  cent?— A.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  per  cent 
plus;  that  is,  the  bridge  toll.    It  is  arbitrary,  but  has  to  be  paid. 

Q.  Are  these  rates,  100  per  cent  and  116  -per  cent,  proportionate  to  the  distances 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis?— A.  Yes;  the  100- 
per-cent  territory — ^we  have  a  map;  I  wish  I  had  it  here,  and  it  would  show  you 
at  a  glance.  It  runs  up  into  Micrugan — ^95  per  cent  up  around  Detroit.  It  is  on 
distance. 

CJ.  Detroit  is  05  per  cent? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  Detroit  is;  it  is,  I  should 
think,  less  than  05  ^r  cent,  possibly  about  85  per  cent. 

Q.  I  think  Detroit  is  78  per  cent,  not  wishing  to  give  testimony  myself,  how- 
ever.— ^A.  The  difference  in  rate  is  a  little  different  from  the  proportionate  dis- 
tance, for  this  reason,  that  it  is  fairer  on  a  long  haul  to  charge  less  ner  ton  per 
mUe  as  you  increase  ^our  distance.  That  is,  the  terminal  expense  is  tne  same  for 
a  haul  of  50  miles  as  it  would  be  for  a  haul  of  500;  so  that  would  change  the  per- 
centage a  little. 

Q-  Do  you  know  what  the  Indianapolis  rate  is? — ^A.  I  think  the  Indianapolis  rate 
is  About  100,  perhaps  96;  somewhere  along  there,  I  think  96  or  98;  the  100  runs 
down  to  Louisville,  I  know. 

Q.  We  will  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  the  actual  distance  from  New  York  to 
Detroit  is  72  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  that  the 
actual  rate  in  effect  is  78  per  cent.  That  additional  6  per  cent,  as  I  understand, 
serves  for  terminal  charges? — ^A.  It  would  be,  as  I  say,  a  less  rate  "per  ton  per  mile 
as  vou  increase  the  distance. 

Q.  As  that  distance  was  less,  the  point  nearer  New  York,  that  6  x>er  cent  arbi- 
trary would  be  increased?— A.  Yes,  to  a  slight  degree,  always,  as  the  distance 
lessens. 

Q.  Supposing  a  town  was  exactly  90  per  cent  of  the  distance  to  Chicago,  ought 
that  additional  terminal  charge  to  be  as  much  as  6  per  cent? — A.  It  might  be 
changed  to  a  slight  degree.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Indianapolis  is  on  the 
direct  mileage  basis. 

<^.  But  to  reduce  this  arbitrary  charge  as  the  distance  increases  would  be  the 
fair  principle? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  distance  must  necessarily  be  a  large  factor  in 
transportation,  except,  x)erhaps,  where  this  strong  competition,  like  the  Gulf  or 
some  other  competition,  comes  in.  Then,  you  have  to  meet  the  rates  your 
neighbors  set. 

Q.  If  the  distance  was  90  per  cent,  to  charge  96  per  cent  would  be  too  much? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  like  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that  until  I  had  looked 
into  the  circumstances  of  such  a  case.  There  might  be  some  reasons  that  would 
govern  my  conclusion.  But  I  think  the  original  joint  rate  percentages  were  con- 
sidered very  carefully  some  15  years  ago,  and  were  taken  up  on  the  merits  of 
each  case.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  any  road  that  felt  its  town  was  hurt  by  96 
per  cent,  when  it  should  have  92  x)er  cent,  would  have  stated  it  and  it  would 
have  been  corrected.  We  have  corrected  that  map  to  some  extent ;  not  a  great 
deal ;  it  has  lasted  well. 

Q.  Suppose  the  shipx)ers  of  such  a  town  thought  the  rate  was  too  high ;  to 
whom  should  they  go  for  a  reduction  ?— A.  They  would  simply  deal  with  the 
general  freight  agent  of  the  initial  road.  For  instance,  Indianapolis  has  four  or 
five  general  freight  agents  there — ^the  Peoria  and  Eastern,  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western,  and  others — and  they  would  say.  We  are  not  fairly  treated.    • 

Q.  That  initial  road,  unless  it  had  a  through  line  of  its  own,  would  have  to  deal 
with  other  roads,  would  it  not? — ^A.  As  a  rule,  the  eastern  connections  of  our 
roads  take  it  for  granted  that  the  men  that  oiiginate  the  business  know  the  most 
about  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  as  a  rule  cfury  out  what  they  suggest. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  binding  through  your  association  on  these  roads,  the  con- 
necting lines? — ^A.  No  penalty,  or  anvthing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  this  arrangement  originally  made  through  your  association,  the  x)er- 
centa^e  arrangement? — ^A.  That  was  made  15  or  20  vears  ago;  you  will  seethe 
necessity  in  the  way  of  equality  of  x>oints  for  some  such  arrangement. 
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Q.  Oh,  yes;  I  see  the  necessity  for  it. — A.  They  have  been  well  satisfied;  there 
has  been  very  little  complaint  about  it.  A  rate  6*om  Chicago  to  New  York  of  20 
cents  carries  at  once  that  rate  from  Mississippi  River  point&--116  per  cent. 

Q.  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  or  reducing 
these  rates  rests  principally  with  the  road  that  initiates  the  freight?— A.  Yes.  To 
illustrate,  here  is  Pittsburg,  m  the  pig-iron  district.  Sometdiing comes  up;  pig  iron 
is  either  advanced  or  reduced.  The  Pittsburg  representatives  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  shippers  and  look  into  the  case,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  shipx)er  and  the 
railroads  meet  and  it  is  fairly  considered  all  around. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  About  that  difference,  I  suppose  you  know  it  is 
the  history  of  other  lines  of  business.  For  instance,  manufacturing  plants  get  bet- 
ter prices  nearer  home,  do  they  not,  usually?  For  instance,  a  miilmg  plant  sells 
its  surplus  usually  at  a  less  price  than  it  does  the  quantity  necessary  to  supply  its 
home  customers.— A.  I  heard  Mr.  Oounselman  testify  that  he  saw  American  flour 
sold  in  London  cheaper  than  in  New  York. 

Q.  Is  that  not  natural? — A.  I  can  not  understand  it.  Of  course  in  other  com- 
mercial transactions  I  presume  they  sell  the  same  article.  I  know  they  do  sell 
salt  for  different  prices,  according  to  the  locality  where  it  is  going. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  in  all  lines  of  business  that  the  surplus  goes  for  a 
less  price  than  the  general  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,here  is  a  milling  concern.  They  used  to  complain  of  a  mill 
rignt  where  I  lived.  They  said  that  800  miles  away  they  could  buy  the  flour 
cheaper  than  the}r  could  at  home.  Still,  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  I 
was  interested  in  it,  that  the  flour  we  sold  at  the  distant  point  we  sold  at  actual 
cost,  because  we  Had  to  run,  anyway,  so  moch  or  shut  down,  and  had  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus.  Does  not  that  cut  some  flffure  in  railroading? — A.  We  are  doing  that 
to  some  extent  to-day.  For  instance,  the  rate  on  export  com  is  2  cents  lower  than 
the  domestic.  It  is  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  and  meeting  foreign  competition — 
meeting  competition  that  the  local  interests  do  not  meet. 

Q.  Is  that  not  necessary  for  both  railroad  and  consumer? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  'the  wisest  things  for  this  country  at  large  to  move  this  surplus  crop  out. 

Q.  For  instance,  take  a  ^eat  iron  plant,  and  if  you  may  have  its  product  for 
the  f  orei^  market  at  practically  cost,  that  enables  you  to  supply  it  witn  its  domes- 
tic supphes,  such  as  ores  and  other  things  that  you  do  m&e  a  profit  on? — A.  I 
really  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  had  occasion  once  to  contact  for  the  surplus 
coal  of  a  mine.  I  was  with  the  Illinois  Central  then.  They  sold  that  surplus 
coal  much  cheaper  than  they  did  the  general  supply,  and  by  our  purchasing  it— 
we  agreed  to  take  the  surplus,  whatever  it  was — ^they  were  enabled  to  keep  that 
mine  open  and  to  keep  the  thing  going. 

Q.  It  developed  the  business  at  home? — ^A.  It  kept  the  mine  open.  If  we  had 
not  taken  that  surplus  the  coal  miner  told  me  he  could  not  have  kept  it  goin^; 
and,  of  course,  it  was  for  our  interest,  as  the  mine  was  on  the  road,  to  keep  it 
open. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  cut  some  figure  in  the  shipping  rate,  moving  the  sur- 
plus?— A.  Yes.  Independent  of  that ^  the  export  traffic  is  very  laree  in  its  volume; 
it  loads  the  cars  heavily,  export  grain  and  export  flour  sJso,  and  can  be  moved 
with  fully  as  much  profit  to  the  railroad  as  other  freight  locally,  in  smaller 
volume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  it  not  be  good  public  jwlicy  on  the  part  of  rail- 
roads to  place  fiour  on  the  same  footing  witn  wheat,  if  there  is  an  equal  demand 
for  it  abroad,  looking  to  the  giving  of  employment  to  our  mills  and  our  workers 
in  the  mills? — A.  I  think  the  transportation  rates  should  be  based  on  the  value, 
which  carries  with  it  the  risk  to  the  railroads;  and  I  think  also  the  volume  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  law  provides  the  carload  as  the  unit.  I  think  the 
manufactured  article  should  always  be  charged  more  tlum  the  raw  material,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  of  less  weight. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  loaded  to  the  capacity  of  the  car;  there  will  be  as  much  in 
weight  of  the  manufactured  article  placed  in  the  car,  and  placed  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Ought  not  the  railroads  to  haul  it  at 
the  same  rate  as  wheat? — ^A.  Then  there  will  come  in  the  terminal  expense  and 
the  risk.  Export  flour  from  Minneax)olis  loaded — I  think  the  statistics  show — 
about  two-thirds  what  the  wheat  was  loaded.  To  illusteate,  60,000  pounds  can  be 
loaded  of  com  and  wheat. 

Q.  Millers  say  they  can  load  60,000  pounds  of  flour. — ^A.  The  loading  being  even, 
the  onW  thing  I  can  see  is  the  value  of  the  article  moved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Might  not  the  railroads  be  in  part  resjwnsible  for  the 
average  smaller  carload,  by  rumishing  to  the  millers  smaller  cars,  and  furnishing 
for  the  wheat  shippers  new  and  larger  ciu:^?— A.  Those  figures  I  saw  did  not  take 
that  in. 
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Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  this  flour  exported?  Is  it  equal  to  the  flour  manu- 
factured for  home  consumption?— A.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  can  not  manu- 
fskcture  any  article  without  its  costing  more  than  the  raw  material,  taking  the 
whole  output.    It  must  cost  more  than  that  by  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Q.  That  is  a  general  rule.— A.  It  is  a  matter  of  evidence  that  that  export  flour 
bears  about  the  same  price  as  the  wheat;  but  I  think  you  would  have  to  go  into  that 
pretty  deeply  to  see  whether  they  did  not  use  the  poor  wheat  for  the  e2q)ort.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  if  you  took  the  books  of  the  miller  and  saw  what  he  paid  for  the 
wheat  and  what  he  received  for  the  flour,  he  must  have  had  some  profit. 

Q.  Might  not  a  large  proportion  be  in  the  offal? — ^A.  That  is  tne  same  thing, 
you  know. 

Q.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  to  me  quite  possible  that  the  value  of  the 
flour  is  not  creatly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  wheat,  particularly  as  I  think  it 
is  a  fact,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  been  testifled  to  before  the  commission, 
that  the  quality  of  the  flour  exported  does  not  equal  that  of  the  flour  for  home 
consumption.— A,  I  think  that  was  the  testimony,  that  it  was  of  about  the  same 
price.  We  have  a  grain  list;  from  the  spirit  of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads,  perhaps  because  of  their  inability  to  say  no,  a  great  many  articles  have 
been  added  to  that  ^ain  Ust;  they  run  from  com  products  up.  We  are  moving 
that  at  the  same  price  as  com.  But  there  is  a  risk  which  the  railroads  assume; 
frequently  the  railroads  are  insurers  of  the  property.  As  a  rule,  there  would  be 
a  very  much  lighter  load.  Oerealine  can  only  load  26,000  x)ounds,  while  com  can 
load  60,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  there  not  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  theory  of  the 
millers  that  the  cause  of  the  discrimination  against  American  flour  is  that  the 
railroads  are  themselves  merchandisers  of  wheat  ? — ^A.  You  mean  owners  of  it  ? 
No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  of 
course,  but  I  do  not  credit  that  at  all,  and,  as  I  said  in  speaking  of  competition, 
I  do  not  think  any  such  thing  could  long  continue  without  those  not  in  it  know- 
ing something  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  there  not  a  custom  also  of  charging  a  higher 
rate  on  a  valuable  article  than  on  a  less  valuable,  without  considering  the  risk  of 
the  railroad  at  all,  as  a  matter  of  public  x)olicy  ? — ^A.  At  times,  on  account, 
mainly  of  the  necessities  of  the  particular  case.  The  classification  is  really  based 
on  the  value,  bulk,  and  risk.  To  illustrate,  here  are  spring  beds  that  are  bulky; 
they  would  not  be  moved  as  cheaply  as  pig  lead. 

Q.  Is  not  the  idea  of  what  the  article  will  stand  in  transx)ortation  also  con- 
sidered?— A.  In  a  particular  way;  yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  take  the  Kocky  Mountain  region.  There  is  no  risk  in 
moving  the  ores.  They  will  say  that  ores  which  run  so  much  to  the  ton  will  be 
moved  to  the  smelter  for  $10  a  ton ;  here  is  another  ore  that  will  barely  stand 
transx)ortation,  and  they  say,  we  will  move  that  for  $6  a  ton.— A.  That  is  on 
account  of  the  value;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  theory  of  what  the  article  is  able  to  stand? — ^A.  Yes;  what 
the  article  in  view  of  its  value  should  pay,  or  is  able  to  stand. 

Q.  You  find  that  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  industry  of  the  country?— 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

(^.  Therefore  you  can  not  have  a  stated  rate  for  bulk  ? — ^A.  No;  we  are  guided 
entirely  by  the  official  classification.  There  are  three  classifications,  the  Offi- 
cial, Southern,  and  Western;  I  think  there  is  still  another,  the  Transcontinental. 
These  classes  here  are  for  these  light,  bulky,  valuable  articles  ;  then,  we  run  to 
six  classes,  and  I  think  the  Western  has  nine. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  November  S4, 1899. 

TESTDEOHT  OF  ME.  JOHN  F.  WOFFIHDIH, 

Chairman  of  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee, 

The  subcommlssion  on  transportation,  bein|^  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
November  24, 1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  John  F.  Woffindin  was 
duly  sworn  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full.— A.  John  F. 
Woflfindin. 

(^.  Your  place  of  business,  address,  and  official  connection. — ^A.  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago. 
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(^.  Are  yon  connected  with  the  freight  association? — ^A.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  east-bound  freight  committee. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  this  organization,  as  to  freight  and  freight  rates? — 
A.  Our  object  is  that  of  a  statistical  bureau;  we  also  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
industries  around  Ghicc^,  and  what  connection  they  have  with  the  various 
roads.  There  are  1,200  of  them,  and  we  keep  a  record  of  their  location  and  what 
it  costs  to  make  deliveries  thereto.  We  frequently  have  to  meet  and  discuss 
questions  as  they  may  come  up  in  relation  to  our  transx)ortation  on  Eastern  roads 
and  the  rates.  We  keep  a  record  of  the  minimum  rates  so  that  we  can  at  any 
time  know  what  the  minimum  rate  is  from  Chicago  to  any  Eastern  point. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  is  this  committee  niadeup? — A.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ten  Eastern  trunk  lines,  the  C.  and  E.  I.,  and  C,  L  and  L.  are  also 
members.  The  trunk  lines  are:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Chicago  and  Erie;  Grand  Trunk;  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern;  Michigan  Central;  Pan  Handle;  Fort  Wayne;  New  York  Central, 
and  St.  Louis  and  Wabash. 

Q.  What  officials  of  the  railroads  are  represented? — A.  The  freight  officials  of 
the  roads  in  Chicago;  the  assistant  general  freight  agent,  or  the  general  freight 
agent,  as  he  may  have  charge  of  the  offices. 

(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Of  each  road?— A.  Yes. 
Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rate-making  power? — A.  No. 
You  simply  keep  a  record  of  it? — A.  Yes.    Of  course,  we  have  the  record  of 
the' short  line — the  line  that  has  the  lowest  rate  of  freight  for  the  acconmiodation 
of  business,  and  also  a  record  of  the  other  lines  that  have  a  similar  rate. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Johnson.  )  In  keeping  this  record  have  you  watched  the  prices 
of  railroads,  and  have  you  found  out  what  the  various  railways  are  doing  in  the 
various  rates;  is  it  the  object  of  your  association  to  keep  each  member  informed? — 
A.  Yes.    If  a  road  reduces  the  rate  we  make  a  record  of  it  and  advise  the  others. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  roads  reduce  the  rate  without  letting  you  know? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  know  anything  about  it  if  they  did?— A.  The  probabilities  are 
that  we  would  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  make  discoveries  in  this  direction? — ^A.  Of  course, 
we  keep  a  full  record  of  their  tariffs  and  it  would  be  a  case  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  my  clerks  if  they  did  not  report  if  any  change  was  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  notice  do  they  give  of  a  change  of  tariff;  I 
mean  the  number  of  days? — A.  If  there  was  no  neglect  in  reporting  I  would  find 
it  out  from  the  tariff  they  would  send  me,  which  would  be  tne  usual  tariff  they 
file  with  the  Interstate  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Don't  you  endeavor  to  find  out  in  other  wavs  than 
by  inspection  of  their  published  tariff? — A.  I  dont  see  how  we  could  find  out  in 
any  otner  way.  I  guess  we  could  find  out  from  our  billings  in  our  statistical  work. 
I  think  my  attention  would  be  called  to  it  in  some  way  if  such  were  the  fact,  and 
rebates  had  been  offered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  rates  not  been  put  down  to  such  a  minimum 
figure  that  discriminations  or  rebates  would  hardly  be  expected  on  the  part  of 
railroads  for  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  think  that  is  true.  Last  summer  rates  were 
at  such  a  low  rate  that  I  don't  think  a  road  could  possibly  have  discriminated 
without  losing  money. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  there  is  discrimination  among  certain  individuals 
by  the  railroads? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any.  I  have  merely  learned  from  the  rex)ort8 
in  the  papers;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  of  my  own  knowled|^e. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  freight  discrimination? — ^A.  I  think  quite  prob- 
ably there  is,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  position,  being  entirely  occupied  with  freight  rates  and  trans- 
portation matters,  you  would  be  in  a  pretty  good  position  to  judge,  would  you 
not? — A.  I  don't  see  how  I  could. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  legalized  x>ooling? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
that  I  have.  My  views  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  expressed  by  Mr. 
Tucker.    What  I  would  say  on  that  subject  would  be  merely  a  repetition. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  a  governmental  oversight  of  this  pooling  arrangement,  if 
one  should  be  made,  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  (>)mmission  ? — A.  Yes,  I 
would  favor  a  legalized  pooling,  and  I  suppose  that  would  have  some  supervision. 

Q.  Some  governmental  supervision  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  term  of  years  do  you  think  a  jx)ol  should  be  entered  into?— A.  I 
should  say  not  less  than  five  years.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Why  do  you  object  to  a  yearly  change? — A.  I  think  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  creating  of  a  pool  are  such  that  the  several  phases  and  various  conditions 
would  have  to  be  considered,  and  they  are  such  that  it  would  be  impossible 
from  year  to  year  to  change  a  pool  and  have  it  on  the  proper  basis. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  there  be  anything  in  the  way  of  a  readjustment 
every  year  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  year  ?— A.  It  would  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  circumstances  about  changing.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
stability  of  the  rates  to  be  assured,  and  that  the  pool  should  have  a  certain  tariff. 

(jj,  ^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  do  away  almost 
entirely  with  discrimination  and  the  giving  of  rebates? — ^A.  I  think  it  could  be 
so  formed  that  it  would. 

Q.  Hlegad  discriminations? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  penalties  imprisonment  or  fines?— A.  1  don't  know 
really  that  I  cai'e  to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Would  not  fines  oe  more  effective? — ^A.  Yes;  if  they  would  enforce  them 
ana  they  were  severe  enough. 

(^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  either  fines  or  imprisonment  could 
be  imposed? — A.  That  would  depend  upon  the  legislature. 

Q.  Suppose  the  legislature  passed  a  law  making  it  an  offense  to  cut  the  rate  and 
imposed  a  fine  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  do  you  think  that  it  should  be 
enforced? — ^A.  As  I  said  before,  it  depends  entirely  on  their  executive  ability  to 
carry  out  what  they  propose.  I  think  there  is  no  question,  as  a  practical  matter, 
but  what  it  should  be  enforced.  It  would  depend  on  the  legal  machinery  that  was 
employed  in  enforcing  it. 

Q.  Would  it  require  any  special  legal  machinery  to  enforce  it? — A.  I  don't 
know.  It  might  be  necessary.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be,  in  a  penal  way.  I 
think  it  could  be  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  A  bill  not  providing  for  suits  for  damages  for  the 
breaking  of  the  agreement,  or  without  fines  definitely  set  forth  for  each  offense, 
would  be  of  no  effect,  would  it? — ^A.  Very  probably  not.  I  think  to  make  it 
ox)erative  it  would  have  to  be  subject  to  penalties. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  said  that  if  there  were  discriminations 
within  the  last  2  years,  in  your  judgment,  the  roads  that  did  so  carried  the 
freight  at  a  loss? — A.  No;  I  didn't  say  that.  I  was  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  current  published  rates  were  so  low  that  anything  earned  below  that 
would  be  at  a  loss. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would. — A.  Yes;  I  say  so  now. 

Q.  Under  the  low  discriminating  rates? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  they  were 
discriminating. 

Q.  If  any  roads  should  discriminate,  it  would  usually  be  the  weak  roads,  would 
it  not?  Is  not  that  the  general  custom  of  the  weaker  roads? — A.  That  would 
depend  on  circumstances.    In  an  ordinary  way  I  suppose  that  would  be  true. 

Q.  You  said  they  were  running  at  a  loss  if  they  were  carrying  it  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  published  freight?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  presumed  to  carry  it  for  a  reasonable  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  a  road  that  is  running  its  machinery  any  way,  and  not  carrying  loaded 
cars,  might  lessen  that  loss  by  taking  this  freight  at  actual  cost,  might  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Then  would  not  a  reasonable  rate  fixed  by  Congress  really  benefit  all  the 
strong  roads  and  protect  them  against  the  weaker  roads,  who  were  undertaking 
to  cut  down  expenses? — A.  A  reasonable  rate  might  do  that,  certainly. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  that? — A.  I  see  no  objection  provided  the  rate  is 
made,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  also  with  some  consideration  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  roads. 

Q.  You  don't  doubt  but  that  the  action  of  Congress  would  be  reasonable  on 
botn  sides,  do  you? — ^A.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise. 

(j.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  the  principal  objection  to  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations is  not  so  much  to  the  rate  itself  as  giving  special  favors  applying  to 
one  merchant  and  thereby  tearing  down  the  trade  of  another;  building  up  one 
community  and  tearing  down  another,  or  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  the 
destruction  of  another? — A.  I  think  that  is  so,  in  a  general  way,  yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  the  real  public  clamor  is  about — ^that  is,  supposed  favor- 
itism?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgement  that  the  roads  you  represent  would  object  to  such  a 
law  as  would  put  every  shipper,  every  community,  and  every  individual  upon  an 
equal  standing  as  to  the  rates? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  for  the  roads,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  sse  no  objection  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  judgment  of  the  reputable  roads  ?— A.  They  would  be,  I  think, 
very  glad  to  have  anything  that  would  insure  them  stable,  and  at  the  same  time 
reasonable,  rates. 

Q.  You  have  no  apprehension  that  a  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Resident,  would  be  unreasonable? — ^A.  I  have  no 
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reason  to  suppose  so,  no.  If  the  facts  were  properly  stated  before  them,  I  wonld 
have  every  reason  to  believe  their  action  would  oe  reasonable. 

Q.  They  have  always  been  patient  in  hearing  both  sides,  have  they  not? — A. 
That  is  lay  exx)erience,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  judgment  that  the  roads  would  be  willing  to  have  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  extended  that  they  might  con- 
trol the  business  in  the  interest  of  both  the  people  and  the  roads  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  any  of  our  roads  would  have  any  objection  to  any  measure  that  would 
insure  reasonable  and  permanent  rates. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  see  any  objection,  in  case  of  legalized 
XX)oling,  to  conferring  authority  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
reduce  rates;  to  lower  them  if  they  see  fit,  and  to  raise  them  if  they  see  fit;  to 
regulate  the  rates?— A.  Of  course  it  would  be  supposed  that  the^r  would  not  take 
any  action  until  after  they  had  heard  the  arguments  of  the  railroads.  I  could 
not  tell  without  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  roads.  Of  course,  if  the  rates  had 
to  be  reduced  by  some  superior  power,  where  there  was  a  friction  between  what 
the  roads  might  consider  was  the  proper  rate  and  what  the  public  might  consider 
was  the  proper  rate,  I  don't  see  why  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
not  be  as  able  to  decide  on  that  as  any  other  body.  There  would  have  to  be  some 
X)ower  to  arbitrate  these  questions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BellJ  Have  you  examined  the  Cullom  bill  that  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  terms  of  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  that  has 
been  maugurated  to  enlarge  the  x)owers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion f— A.  I  have  really  given  that  matter  no  thought  and  I  would  not  like  to  give 
an  opinion  ux>on  it. 

Q.  As  a  general  prox)osition  are  you  opx)osed  to  it? — ^A.  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
asked  any  question  of  that  kind ;  it  is  ra&er  out  of  my  line  of  duty,  and  I  don't 
feel  competent  to  answer. 

Q.  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  amendment,  or  opposed  to  it,  and  if  so  on 
what  principle? — ^A.  You  mean  in  sympathy  with  the  amendment  in  what  way? 

Q.  Enlarging  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  as  to  give 
them  power  to  enforce  their  rulings? — A.  I  think  certainly  that  their  jwwers 
should  be  increased,  at  least  so  that  they  can  be  more  operative  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time.    That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  railroad  men  situated  as  you  are  would  be  inclined  to  oppose 
such  a  movement? — ^A.  I  don't  see  why  I  should. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  g^,  1899. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  J.  T.  RIPLET, 

Chairman  of  the  Western  Classification  Committee. 

The  snbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
November  24,1899,  at  Chicago,  ill.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Ripley  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name. — A.  J.T.Ripley. 

Q.  And  your  official  connection. — A.  Chairman  of  the  Western  Classification 
Committee. 


Q.  And  your  post-office  address. — ^A.  Chicago. 


Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  the  purpose  of  the  organization  of 
the' Western  Classification  Committee  and  its  connection  with  railroad  tariffs? — 
A.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  freight  classifica- 
tion for  Western  roads;  and  its  relation  to  freight  tariffs  is  that  it  forms  the  basis 
ux)on  which  rates  are  made.  An  article  is  presented  for  shipment,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  the  classification  and  see  what  class  it  is  given  in  that  doc- 
ument, and  then  the  rate  is  established,  the  class  rate  being  quoted  on  that  article 
as  the  schedule  of  rates  or  tariffs  on  the  article. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  is  your  committee  made  up;  is  it  made  up  of  the 
representatives  of  Eastern  roads?  By  its  relation  with  Western  railways,  yon 
mean  those  roads  running  west  of  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  road  being  equally  represented? — A.  Each  road  is  represented  as  a 
ros^.  It  sends  a  delegate  to  the  committee,  and  has  presented  to  the  committee 
questions  which  it  wishes  presented. 
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Q.  What  official  of  each  road  usually  comes? — A.  Usually  the  assistant  freight 
agent,  sometimes  the  general  freight  agent  or  the  traffic  manager,  sometimes  the 
commercial  and  general  agent. 

Q.  Does  your  committee  have  frequent  meetings? — ^A.  Twice  a  year. 

Q.  Only  twice  a  year? — ^A.  As  a  rule  we  are  forced  to  have  an  extra  meeting; 
but  the  by-laws  provide  for  two  meetings  each  year. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  manager?— A.  My  duties  as  chairman  are  to  pre- 
side at  meetings,  and  decide  questions  on  the  construction  of  the  classification  in 
the  interim  between  meetings,  or  rule  upon  new  articles  presented  for  classifica- 
tion which  are  not  already  provided  for. 

Q.  And  your  rules  are  operative  as  soon  as  made  and  on  all  the  roads? — A.  Yes; 
as  soon  as  they  are  published  they  are  operative. 

Q.  Are  there  many  changes  in  your  classification  from  year  to  year,  or  does  it 
remain  quite  permanent? — ^A.  Constant  changes  are  being  made  at  these  semi- 
annual meetings;  still,  the  chang^es  are  not  so  very  numerous. 

Q.  There  are  other  classifications?— A.  Yes;  Official  classifications,  which  go 
east  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River;  and  the 
Southern  clasBification,  which  is  in  effect  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  Western  classification,  which  is  in  effect  from  Chicago 
west  to  tne  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  Suppose  freight  starts  in  New  York  under  the  Eastern  classification  and 
comes  over  into  your  territory  under  a  different  classification;  how  is  that  rate 
arranged? — ^A.  If  it  comes  through  Chicago  it  is  rebilled  under  the  Western 
classification;  and  that  may  give  it  a  lower  or  higher  rate. 

Q.  I9  that  much  trouble  to  the  shipper? — A.  I  dont  think  it  is  a  source  of  great 
inconvenience  to  the  shipper.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  objection  to  it  oh  that 
account. 

Q.  That  does  not  cut  much  figure,  then? — A.  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  incon- 
venience it  would  be  to  the  carriers  rather  than  to  the  shipper. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Can  a  shipper  ship  right  through  to  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific  coast? — ^A.  In  some  instances,  I  understand,  the  property  has  laid 
over,  and  is  not  billed  through;  and  they  make  other  rates  apply  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  idea  of  a  universal  classification  that 
would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Uniteii  States? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Could  that  be  done  by  a  governmental  commission? — A.  I  think  the  rail- 
roads should  frame  such  a  universal  classification.  The  attempt  was  made  at 
one  time  to  frame  such  a  classification;  practically  it  was  agreed  upon;  but  there 
were  some  parties  that  dissented  and  it  was  not  |)ut  into  effect. 

Q.  The  railroads  having  failed  to  make  a  uniform  classification,  it  is  hardly 
X)ossible — unless  it  be  done  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  by  some 
other  authority — that  it  could  be  made  at  all,  is  it? — A.  Perhaps  not,  unless  it 
was  made  mandatory  upon  the  railroads  to  frame  such  a  classification. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Conger.)  In  the  changes  that  are  frequently  made  in  this  Western 
classincation,  is  the  trend  toward  uniformity  or  in  the  other  direction? — ^A.  I 
think  the  trend  is  toward  uniformity. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  effort  was  made,  as  you  have  stated,  to  adopt  a  uniform 
classification,  did  those  who  objected  to  its  adoption  come  more  from  one  section 
of  the  country  than  another? — ^A.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Q.  They  were  from  what  section? — ^A.  I  understand  the  objections  were  from 
the  East,  principally,  although  some  of  the  Pacific  coast  lines  thought  it  imprac- 
ticable, I  oelieve. 

(^.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  a  gentleman  named  Chapman,  of  Painesville, 
Ohio,  who  was  before  the  committee  last  week  with  a  scheme  for  uniform  classi- 
fication, called  his  scheme  to  your  attention? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it;  no. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  know  whether  discriminations  result  from 
the  existence  of  these  different  classifications?— A.  I  think  we  had  discrimina- 
tions as  between  markets. 

Q.  Please  explain  how  such  discriminations  may  be  the  result  of  having  several 
classifications? — A.  Well,  if  the  Official  classification  makes  a  lower  class  on  a 
given  article  in  the  northern  or  western  division,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
ship  that  article  from  Chicago  to  ^ints  where  the  Western  classification  governs 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  For  instance,  the  Official  classification  goes  to  St. 
Paul — that  is,  on  all  business  from  all  points  cast  of  Chicago  and  St.  Paul — and  the 
Western  classification  governs  from  Cnicago  to  St.  Paul  on  that  article.  The  West- 
em  classification  being  higher  than  the  Official  and  the  Official  only  governing 
from  points  east  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  shipper  is  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in 
reachmg  that  particular  market.    It  is  also  lower  on  business  going  to  the  Missis- 
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sippi  River  points,  where  the  Official  classification  reaches.  That  has  resulted  in 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  shipper  as  against  the  shippers  into  this 
territory  that  is  open  to  both  classifications.  To  illustrate:  if  a  man  is  shipping 
from  a  Wisconsin  point  to  a  market  in  either  direction,  he  has  to  ship  under  the 
Western  classification,  whereas,  if  an  Eastern  man  is  shipping  to  the  same  market, 
he  ships  under  the  Eastern  classification,  and,  speaking  generally  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Eastern  division,  it  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  Western;  and  in  that 
instance  the  Wisconsin  shippers  would  be  at  a  disadvants^e. 

Q.  Would  that  be  true  or  the  Dlinois  territory? — ^A.  To  some  extent,  that  is 
modified  in  Illinois.  In  Illinois  there  is  a  classification  of  freight  framed  by  the 
Illinois  board  of  railway  and  warehouse  commissioners  that  is  intended  to 
offset  that  disability  to  some  extent.  Of  course,  the  interstate  character  of  com- 
merce and  competition  interfers  with  the  Illinois  commission. 

Q.  Does  not  tne  fact  that  the  commerce  in  the  Illinois  markets  is  largely  inter- 
state— does  not  that  prevent  the  Dlinois  commission's  tariff  from  having  much 
effect?— A.  Yes.    It  would  not  apply  outside  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  The  greater  bulk  of  the  freight  would  be  in  carloads 
and  get  the  special  rate,  would  it  not,  without  being  classified,  such  as  wheat, 
coal,  pork,  etc.? — A.  That  is  shipped  outside  of  the  classification;  is  not  amenable 
to  the  classification.    I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  rates. 

Q.  That,  I  suppose,  would  comprise  the  greater  bulk  of  the  freight,  if  not  in 
value,  would  it  not? — A.  Probably  it  would,  although  I  have  never  seen  any 
figures  made. 

Q.  Your  classification  applies  to  carloads?— A.  Yes;  and  to  less  than  carloads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Does  your  line  of  duty  enable  you  to  know  the 
contests  brought  by  the  consignees  of  these  goods  through  this  separate  classifica- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  I  am  apt  to  hear  of  them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  result  in  a  great  many  suits  of  replevin? — ^A.  My  impression  is 
that  it  does  not.    Companies  don't  oftentimes  have  suits.    There  are  oftentimes 

Questions  in  dispute,  and  they  give  rise  to  complaints,  and  very  often  it  causes 
elay  in  delivering  the  freight. 

Q.  Sometimes  it  results  in  a  replevin  suit,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Not  within  my 
observation.    I  don't  think  that  is  oftentimes  the  case. 

Q.  Now,  in  making  up  these  classifications,  what  do  you  take  into  considera- 
tion?— A.  Bulk  and  value  are  the  two  controlling  features. 

Q.  You  always  consider  what  an  article  will  stand,  do  you  not? — ^A.  That  is 
one  element,  yes;  represented  by  the  value  of  the  goods;  ana  the  element  of  bulk 
represents  the  accommodation  furnished  by  the  carrier  and  the  space  occupied. 

Q.  And  also  you  consider  what  the  article  will  stand,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  moved  and  used? — A.  I  don't  think  that  that  wotdd  be  hardly  a  valid 
consideration  in  fixing  a  classification . 

Q.  If  you  were  going  to  classify  a  very  low  grade  of  iron  ore,  a  remarkably  low 
grade;  would  you  be  liable  to  classify  that  according  to  its  grade? — ^A.  The  ele- 
ment of  value  would  be  considered. 

Q.  But  you  haven't  that  exact. — A.  The  element  of  value  don't  represent  all  of 
it.  Of  course,  the  other  element  of  bulk  would  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  enter  into  the  amount  required  to  make  a  carload,  and  the  accomodations 
to  be  furnished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  iron  ore  given  two  different  classifications? — ^A.  We 
have  iron  ore  classified,  but  it  is  modified  under  the  classification — under  the  so- 
called  commodity  rates,  which  are  usually  lower  than  the  classification  or  tariff 
rates. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  railroads  make  two  different  classifications  on 
iron  ore  and  then  pass  on  the  quality  or  value  thereof  it  would A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) It  would  complicate  matters. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  know  of  such  a  rate  existing  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  tnat  I  do,  although  it  is  my  impression  rates 
have  been  made  based  on  the  value  of  the  ore. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  a  uniform  classification  would  dispense  with  all  this 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  consignee? — A.  I  believe  it  would,  very  largely. 

Q.  And  do  you  see  any  reason  why,  when  the  railroads  want  to  classify,  some 
other  power,  as  an  arbitrator,  might  not  do  it  and  take  into  consideration  all  the 
facts,  and  compel  the  obstreperous  roads  to  come  in? — A.  The  framing  of  a  classi- 
ification  would  be  a  very  complicated  piece  of  work  to  those  who  have  not  been 
familiar  with  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  classification  framed  by  the  com- 
mission would  give  general  satisfaction,  at  least  at  first.  I  think  they  mi^ht  find  it 
worse  to  take  one  of  the  existing  classifications  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new 
one  than  they  would  to  frame  an  entirely  new  classification. 
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Q.  Yon  would  not  expect  a  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
classify  without  taking  your  classification  or  right  rates,  and  if  they  found  any 
defects  to  correct  them,  would  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  take  the  classification  of  the  rail- 
roads generally? — ^A.  I  think  that  they  would  find  it  wise  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  they  should  have  a  full  hearing,  which  they  would  undoubtedly,  and  all 
interests  should  be  considered,  would  you  anticipate  any  injury  would  result  to 
the  roads  from  such  a  classification? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  state  what  the  privileges  of  shippers  are  before 
your  committee. — ^A.  The  shippers  have  been  demanding  competition  with  the 
change  in  classification.  They  are  naturally  for  reduction  in  classification,  and 
these  complaints  are  heard  and  considered  at  our  semiannual  meetings.  They 
have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  us  and  stating  their  cases. 

<^.  In  person  or  by  attorney? — A.  In  person  or  by  delegate  or  attorney.  The 
petitions  are  considered  and  passed  upon  by  the  committee. 

Q.  Is  there  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  shippers  that  their  privileges  are  not 
sufficient  before  your  commission? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  general  satisfaction  among 
shippers  so  far  as  the  Western  classification  is  concerned,  as  to  their  privileges  Gt 
stating  their  cases  and  appearing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Did  not  the  railroads  several  years  ago  get  up 
a  general  classification  which  was  substantially  agreed  to  by  the  railroads  with 
tiie  exception  of  one  or  two? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Q  Of  course  that  classsification  could  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  com- 
mission if  they  saw  fit  to  take  it  up? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  available. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  what  roads  defeated  that  classsfication 
give  us  your  belief  as  to  why  they  did  it? — A.  I  don't  know  what  roads 
objected  to  it.  I  understood  that  roads  in  the  East  were  the  most  numerous 
among  the  principal  objectors:  but  what  the  reasons  were  that  led  to  it,  and  their 
obiecfions,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  think  that  general  classification  is  practi- 
cable in  the  entire  country,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  classification- according  to  the  sections? — A.  No. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  ^4, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  BOOEWALTEE, 

Representative  of  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Represent- 
ative Lorimer  presiding,  at  11 .50  a.  m. ,  November  24, 1899,  Mr.  Joseph  Bookwalter, 
representative  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
bemg  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

(By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  What  is  your  name? — A.  Joseph  Bookwalter. 
And  address? — A.  Kansas  City. 

Whom  do  you  especially  represent  here? — A.  I  am  in  the  grain  business  at 
Kansas  City  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  chairman  of  their  transporta- 
tion committee;  and  I  represent  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  to  the  commission  the  matters  you  have 
thought  of  with  reference  to  transpoi-tation? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
tariffs  as  they  practically  affect  our  business  at  Kansas  City.  We  have  centering 
in  Kansas  City  something  like  16  or  18  railways,  penetrating  the  territory  sur- 
rounding the  city,  and  are  there  to  receive  grain  on  consignment  or  buy  it  in  the 
country  and  sell  it  again,  to  store  it,  to  manufacture  it  into  flour  and  smp  it  out, 
both  for  local  consumption  and  for  export.  We  have  a  grievance  or  two,  perhaps. 
Our  grievance  consists  chiefly  of  this:  That  in  all  the  tariffs  of  all  the  roads  tne 
rate  from  any  local  point  into  Kansas  City  and  then  the  rate  from  Kansas  City 
out  to  any  other  point  is  from  1  cent  and  up,  higher  than  it  would  be  from  the 
originating  point  to  the  point  to  which  it  may  be  shipped — 1  cent  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  that  true  of  Kansas  City  only,  or  of  many  other  cities 
of  the  country? — A.  That  is  true,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  of  the  Missouri  River 
towns — Kansas  City,  Atchison,  Leavenworth.  St.  Joseph. 

Q.  The  rate  on  grain  you  are  sx>eaking  of.  Is  not  that  or  a  similar  situation  true 
of  Chicago?— A.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may 
operate  in  Chicage,  but  it  operates  to  ruin  our  business. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Why  wonld  it  not  be  reasonable  that  1  cent  more 
should  be  charged  where  the  freight  is  shipx)ed  in  and  unloaded  and  then  shipped 
out  again  than  if  it  went  directly  through?  I  understand  you  say  that  is  unreason- 
able.— A.  Yes;  it  is  unreasonable  in  this:  That  it  is  sufficient  to  bar  the  business. 
It  is  particularly  unreasonable  with  reference  to  us  because  it  is  not  true  with 
reference  to  any  other  local  station  along  anv  of  these  lines  in  the  same  business. 
You  can  go  west  on  any  of  these  roads  and  buy  a  car  of  wheat  and  ship  it  to  the 
mill  or  elevator  at  any  station  on  that  road;  it  is  unloaded  and  manufactured  into 
flour;  loaded  out  again,  and  shipped  to  destination  without  any  additional  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Under  a  milllng-in-transit  rate? — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  call  it;  they  permit  it,  and  it  is  done. 

Q.  (By  Reijresentative  Otjen.)  What  reasons  do  the  railroads  give  for  the 
making  of  this  additional  charge  for  the  towns  you  sx)eak  of? — A.  They  call  it 
breaking  bulk. 

Q.  Brandling? — A.  They  may  rehandle  it  and  they  may  not;  they  may  do 
notning;  but  if  it  is  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  billed  out  there  is  an  additional 
charge. 

Q.  Even  if  the  grain  never  leaves  the  car? — ^A.  Even  if  the  grain  never  leaves 
the  car.  They  are  to  no  more  terminal  expense  or  breaking-bulk  expense  at 
Kansas  City  than  at  any  other  place.  It  may  not  go  off  their  track,  and  may  not 
even  go  out  of  their  yard. 

JN  ame  some  other  place. — A.  Take  Topeka,  for  instance,  west  of  Kansas  C5ity. 
Name  some  small  station  west  of  Topeka. — ^A.  Ellsworth,  perhaps. 
I  asked  you  to  name  these  towns  that  I  might  put  this  question,  that  we 
may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  case.  I  understand  you  complain  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  buyer  or  handler  of  grain  to  buy  a  carload  of  wheat  at  Ellsworth, 
bill  it  to  Topeka,  there  rebill  it  to  New  York  at  the  through  rate  from  Ellsworth; 
that  there  is  no  additionai  charge? — A.  At  the  balance  of  the  rate;  yes. 

Q.  That  there  is  no  additional  charge  because  of  the  rebilling  or  stopping  at 
Topeka?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Yet  if  that  car  were  bought  at  Ellsworth  and  billed  to  Kansas  City  and 
there  rebilled  to  the  same  point  tbey  would  charg^e  you  an  additional  rate  for 
that  rebilling? — ^A.  Yes.  Now,  if  there  was  any  switching  done  at  Kansas  City 
there  would  be  an  additional  charge  for  it,  but  for  whatever  switching  may  be 
done  at  Topeka  or  the  intermediate  point  there  is  no  additional  charge.  If  it 
should  leave  the  road  over  which  it  came  and  went  to  an  elevator  and  went  out 
over  another  road  there  would  be  a  switching  charge  of  $2  to  $6  a  car. 

CJ.  What  road  or  organization  of  roads  is  responsiiDle  for  making  this  charge, 
this  discrimination,  against  Kansas  City,  if  you  might  call  it  such? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  road  is  more  responsible  than  another;  they  are  all  in  it. 
A  portion  of  tnese  roads  do  not  go  beyond  Kansas  City  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  grain  roads;  they  do  not  take  grain  to  Kansas  City,  hardly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  roads  running  into  Topeka  that  do  not  run  into  Kansas 
City?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  these  roads  that  run  into  Kansas  City  and  also  into  Topeka  any  reason 
for  favoring  Topeka  as  against  Kansas  City  that  you  know  of  ?— A.  Yes;  I  think 
they  would  make  this  claim:  At  Topeka  they  can  feel  pretty  sure  they  will  get  it 
out  on  their  own  road  to  destination,  while  if  it  goes  to  Kansas  City  they  might 
never  get  it  again.  They  claim  it  to  bo  their  car  so  long  as  they  can  haul  it,  and 
therefore  dictate  where  it  shall  be  sold;  and  they  make  a  rate  that  will  govern 
that.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  roads  most  resi)onsible  for  that  arrangement  are  the 
Santa  Fe,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Rock  Island,  and  the  Burlington;  but  the  rule 
applies  the  same  to  roads  terminating  at  Kansas  City  from  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  could  they  be  sure  of  getting  the  grain  in  their 
own  cars  from  Topeka  eastward  unless  there  was  some  understanding  between 
the  roads,  since  there  is  competition  between  Kansas  City  and  Topeka?  Is  there 
not  more  than  one  road  running  between  these  two  points? — A.  Usually  it  goes 
into  the  elevator  or  mill  on  their  own  line.  The  operation  of  it  is  very  effective  as 
against  us.  The  local  mills  throughout  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Missouri  sell 
supplies  either  side  of  us;  cars  will  go  right  through  Kansas  City  going  to  mill. 
It  has  been  very  effective,  and  operates  in  many  instances  to  entirely  destroy 
the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  milling  business? — ^A.  And  the  grain  business,  both. 
Kansas  City  does  not  get  good  milling  wheat,  llie  local  mills  can  afford  to  buy 
it  and  pay  more  than  our  millers  can  pay,  because  they  can  manufacture  it  for 
export  on  the  same  basis  that  our  people  do,  and  our  people  have  the  cent  or 
more  per  hundred  and  their  switching  charges  besides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  One  grain  man  in  Iowa  testified  that  because  Kansas 
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City  was  a  milling  point  they  could  get  better  prices  in  Kansas  City  at  times 
than'they  could  in  Chicago.  That  would  seem  to  indicate,  if  his  statement  is 
true,  that  they  get  the  best  class  of  grain  there. — A.  They  can  only  do  that  for 
th^ir  local  business.  Kansas  City  is  a  higher  market  for  gi-ain  than  any  other 
market  for  grain  in  the  country,  simply  because  we  get  so  little.  Take  oats — 
hardly  a  car  comes  to  Kansas  City  to  oe  'shipx>ed  out;  4,  5,  or  6  cars  of  oats  a  day 
is  as  much  as  is  received  there,  and  that  is  consumed  there,  because  the  roads  add 
the  1  or  2  cents  to  ship  through  Kansas  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  how  much  wheat  Kansas  City 
receives? — A.  That  is  governed  a  good  deal  by  the  size  of  the  crop.  Last  year  we 
had  about  30,000,000  out  of  a  territory  that  raised  240,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Not  all  of  that  240,000,000  was  shipped  out  of  that 
territory? — ^A.  No;  but  we  got  a  very  small  proportion  of  it.  To  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  now  that  will  operate  as  affecting  us,  our  mills,  and  necessarily  our  ele- 
vators, I  vn"ote  some  letters  to  shippers  in  the  country  and  asked  them  to  say  how 
many  cars  of  wheat  they  had  shipped  from  July,  1898,  to  July,  1899.  I  have  not 
these  letters  with  me.  I  did  not  think  to  bring  them,  and  only  speak  from  mem- 
ory. From  a  little  town  like  Inman,  a  local  station  on  the  Bock  island,  a  shipper 
shipped  something  like  400  cars;  54  of  these  came  to  Kansas  City;  227  stopped  at 
a  mill  on  the  way  to  Kansas  City — ^large  miUs,  grinding  for  export,  in  competi- 
tion with  our  mills. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  You  speak  of  2  cents.  Is  it  sometimes  more  than 
2  cents? — A.  Yes;  very  much  more  sometimes. 

Two  cents  and  upward? — ^A.  Yes;  one  cent  and  upward. 
How  hi^h  does  it  go  sometimes — the  difference  ? — A.  Seven  or  eight  cents. 
In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  switching  charge  ? — A.  In  addition  to  that  there 
is  a  switching  charge. 

Q.  Which  IS  not  charged  any  place  like  Topeka  and  these  other  places  you  speak 
of  ? — A.  Yes.  Speaking  of  the  grade  of  wheat  that  we  receive,  we  had  something 
over  500  cars  as  a  result  of  8  days'  receipts,  taking  in  2  holidays  and  Sunday.  It 
being  a  large  receipt,  I  made  inquiry  of  the  inspection  department  to  see  what  was 
the  grade  of  wheat  and  found  there  was  less  than  2  per  cent  of  these  500  cars 
that  was  graded  wheat;  it  ran  from  **  rejected  "  to  **  4 '^and  **  3." 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  send  inferior  grades  to  Kansas  City  ? — ^A.  It  is  the 
nearest  market,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  what  they  will  receive  for  the  inferior 
grades  if  they  send  to  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  or  Chicago,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  not  in  a  condition  for  long  shipment,  and  it  is  desirable  to  get  them  out  of  the 
car  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  becomes  of  that  wheat? — A.  It  goes  into  the  ele- 
vator and  is  scoured  and  dried. 

O.  Kansas  City  is  the  nearest  market  where  that  can  be  done  ? — A.  Kansas  City 
is  tne  nearest  market  where  that  can  be  done  and  storage  be  obtained.  I  want  to 
say  that  this  discrimination — arbitrarily  from  1  cent  a  hundred  up,  with  the  very 
narrow  margin  on  which  the  grain  business  is  now  done,  any  difference  in  the 
charge  between  one  and  another — determines  the  movement  of  that  grain;  where 
it  shall  go.  Not  very  long  ago  the  city  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  as  to  why  it  was  that  they  were  not  receiving  as  much  grain  for  export 
as  they  previously  had.  Among  others  called  before  that  commission  was  the 
representative  of  Armour  &  Co. ,  who  were  the  largest  grain  dealers  in  the  coun- 
try, perhaps.  Mr.  Armour's  representative,  among  other  things,  said  that  their 
charges,  lightering  the  grain,  and  lack  of  facilities  for  handling  the  grain  from 
car  to  vessel,  made  additional  cost  enough  to  prevent  them  handling  it,  and  inci- 
dentally said  that  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  yer  bushel  on  grain  will  determine  where 
it  will  go.  I  simply  give  that  as  illustrative  of  why  any  discrimination  will  ruin 
the  business  of  any  particular  place. 

Speaking  ot  Nebraska,  there  are  some  peculiarities  of  the  tariff  that  I  jotted 
down  as  I  came  along  on  the  train  last  night,  which  will  illustrate  what  I  am  after. 
Now,  this  state  of  affairs  is  true  of  other  stations  on  the  Burlington  system;  I  juet 
give  this  one  as  not  being  different  from  the  rest  of  them.  There  may  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  mileage,  but  not  in  the  tariff.  This  station,  Wahoo,  is  located  in  a 
very  excellent  grain  country,  growing  white  oats  and  white  com,  both  of  which 
are  very  valuable  to  us.  Now,  Wahoo  is  229  miles  from  Kansas  City,  northwest. 
It  is  523  miles  from  St.  Louis.  The  rate  from  Wahoo  to  Kansas  City  is  14  cents, 
and  to  St.  Louis  is  14;  if  it  eoes  via  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  it  is  21  cents. 

Q.  Is  it  farther  from  Wahoo  by  way  of  Kansas  City  than  by  some  other  road? — 
A.  It  is  67  miles  farther  by  the  Burlington  road  via  Kansas  City  than  by  their 
own  through  line,  but  they  charge  7  cents  extra  for  that  67  miles,  or  they  do  not 
charge  an^Rihing  for  294  miles.  They  would  have  earned  their  14  cents  by  haul- 
ing 229  miles,  but  they  haul  it  294  miles  farther  without  additional  charge. 
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Q.  Not  the  same  road,  however^— A.  The  same  road.  I  took  the  station  of 
Wahoo  because  it  has  a  peculiar  featnre;  it  is  also  a  station  on  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  terminates  at  Kansas  City.  The  Union  Pacific  rate  is  14  cents  to  Kansas 
City  and  also  to  St.  Lonis.  If  it  is  billed  through  by  the  Union  Pacific  via  Kansas 
City,  they  earn  the  14  cents;  if  it  is  billed  through  by  the  same  line  which  termi- 
nates at  l^nsas  City,  and  must  give  it  up  to  some  other  road,  the  Union  Pacific 
gets  7  cents  out  of  it,  and  they  give  up  half  what  they  have  earned.  They  do  not 
take  that  because  they  are  desirous  or  giving  up  tiiat  x)ortion,  but  they  are  forced 
to  do  it  in  order  to  make  tariffs  in  competition  with  the  other  roads. 

Q.  Why  does  not  the  Union  Pacific  make  a  lower  rate  to  Kansas  City? — ^A.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  hammered  on  the  back  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  the  rate  probably  is  a  fair  one  to  Kansas  City,  but 
an  extremely  low  one  to  St.  Louis,  relatively  speaking? — ^A.  That  is  in  part  true. 
I  think  the  Kansas  C^ty  rate  is  too  high  and  tne  St.  Louis  rate  is  too  low.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  love  of  St.  Louis  that  the  14-cent  rate  is  made  there,  but  Chicago 
is  based  upon  the  St.  Louis  rate,  and  it  makes  a  lower  rate  to  Chicago,  and  they 
get  to  haul  to  Chicago  instead  of  St.  Louis. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Bell.)  Have  these  railroads  any  elevators  in  Kansas 
City? — A.  The  Burlington  has  no  elevator. 

Q.  Has  the  Pacific?-— A.  The  Union  Pacific  has;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  Burlington  has  eleva- 
tors in  Chicago? — ^A.  We  understand  they  have;  yes. 

Q.  They  own  the  elevators? — ^A.  I  can  not  give  you  positive  information  on  that. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  great  eaters  of  oats  and  white  com  meal.  The  cen- 
tral x)ortion  of  Nebraska,  embracing  this  part  of  the  country,  is  where  the  white 
oats  are  chiefiy  produced.  They  are  desirable  for  oatmeal  because  they  are  white. 
Black  oats  and  red  oats  are  strong,  and  white  oats  are  necessary  for  oatmeal. 
We  have  an  oatmeal  mill  at  Kansas  City,  but  it  can  not  get  oats  to  run  hardly 
any  of  the  time;  whyitdoes  not  is  plain  from  the  tariffs.  As  I  said,  therateonoats 
from  Wahoo  to  Kansas  City  is  14  cents,  that  is  229  miles;  the  rate  on  oats  from  Wahoo 
to  Memphis  is  19  cents,  713  miles;  14  cents  for  229  miles  and  5  for  cents  484  miles, 
going  directly  through  Kansas  City.  If  it  is  billed  into  Kansas  City  and  then 
billed  to  Memphis  it  is  24  cents,  5  cents  penalty  for  stopping  at  Kansas  Citv  for 
handling  or  manufacturing.  The  residt  is  it  goes  on  through  and  our  people  do 
not  do  the  business.    It  is  right  on  the  line  of  road  passing  through  the  town. 

Texas  is  a  very  large  consumer  of  com  meal,  and  our  x>eople  originally  enjoyed 
the  privilege,  on  the  basis  of  through  billing,  of  manufacturing  com  meal  and 
shipping  to  Texas.  From  Wahoo  to  San  Antonia  on  com  the  rate  is  89  cents;  if 
the  com  is  stopped  at  Kansas  City  and  manufactured  into  meal  it  makes  it  44 
cents.  The  result  is,  the  com  is  shipped  to  Texas  and  manufactured  in  Texas, 
instead  of  being  manufactured  in  K^sas  City;  5  cents  per  hundred  advantage  is 
given  to  the  mnl  in  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Is  it  not  more  expensive  to  ship  the  manufac- 
tured product  than  it  is  the  raw  grain  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  be.    It  did  not  use  to  be. 

Q.  How  lon^  since  has  this  been  in  operation,  the  difference  between  the  trans- 
X)ortation  of  the  manufactured  article  and  the  raw  grain  itself  ? — ^A.  I  can  not 
give  you  exactly  the  date. 

Q.  About  how  long? — ^A.  A  couple  of  years. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Kansas  called  Doniphan.  They  ship  com  from  Doni- 
phan to  Chicago  via  St.  Joseph  for  15  cents,  522  miles;  they  ship  it  to  Chicago  via 
Kansas  City,  which  is  43  miles  farther,  at  19  cents;  they  ship  it  via  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis  at  14  cents.  If  it  is  shipped  to  Kansas  City,  50  miles,  the  rate  is  7 
cents.  It  is  522  miles  to  Chicago  and  60  miles  to  Kansas  City.  One  is  15  cents  and 
the  other  is  7  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  these  exceptional  instances,  or  would  you  mean 
to  say  to  this  commission  that  Kansas  City  is  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
towns  and  places  to  this  extent  and  proportion?  If  so,  I  can  not  see  how  you 
could  do  the  volume  of  business  in  grain  shipments — wheat,  com,  and  other  prod- 
ucts— that  you  do? — ^A.  These  are  the  extremes,  ranging  from  1  cent  up  to  7 
cents,  which  is  the  highest  discrimination;  but  there  are  many  other  stations  on 
the  Burlington  system  like  this,  running  all  the  way  down — 5,  4,  3, 2, 1  cent — but 
anything  which  causes  any  discrimination  is  sufficient  to  bar  our  business. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  the  discrimination  on  some  particular  roads  larger  than  on 
others? — A.  It  is  all  alike  in  the  same  territory. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  certain  railroads  discriminating  against 
you. — A.  We  can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Union  Pacific  should  charge  14  cents 
on  a  ear  that  comes  and  stops  at  Kansas  City,  and  7  cents  on  the  same  car  if  it 
does  not  stop  at  Kansas  City,  for  the  same  length  of  haul. 
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Speaking  with  reference  to  business,  I  counted  up  I  think  it  was  90  days,  tip  to 

Jresterday,  and  we  have  averaged  3  cars  of  com  a  day  at  Kansas  City  off  the  Bnr- 
ington  system. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  How  mnch  ought  you  to  average  if  rates  were 
uniform? — A.  I  do  not  know;  we  ought  to  have  150  cars,  I  should  think,  anyhow. 
It  is  a  i)retty  small  station  on  their  road  that  does  not  ship  3  cars. 

Q.  Ind  you  say  the  wheat  that  came  to  Kansas  City  amounted  to  30,000.000 
bushels,  and  that  this  discriminating  rate  has  existed  only  within  the  last  year 
or  two? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  business  did  you  do  prior  to  that  time  in  Elansas  City,  in  wheat, 
for  instance? — ^A.  It  varied  according  to  the  crop;  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly;  I  have 
not  the  figures. 

Q.  Did  it  exceed  the  30,000,000  of  bushels? — A.  Oh,  it  ran  up  as  high  as 
40,000,000. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  your  business  in  grain  is  falling  off? — ^A. 
It  is,  most  decidedly. 

Here  is  the  town  of  Humboldt,  for  instance.  That  is  120  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  and  571  miles  from  Chicago;  the  rate  to  Kansas  City  is  8  cents,  while  the 
rate  to  Chicago  is  17i  cents.  Humboldt  hapx)ens  to  be  the  next  station  from 
Table  Bock;  and  accordiuj^  to  these  letters  I  was  si)eaking  to  you  about  having 
received  last  year  they  shipped  272  cars  of  com  from  Table  Rock  and  3  came  to 
Kansas  City.  These  were  not  shipped  by  dealers;  they  were  shipped  by  farmers, 
who  did  not  know  any  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  3  cars  were? — ^A.  The  3  cars;  yes.  The  reason  why 
I  took  Humboldt  was  because  I  had  the  figures  on  there  day  before  yesterday. 
There  was  bid  on  track,  25i  cents  for  No.  3  com,  Chicago  terms.  I  believe  the 
rate  to  Chicago  is  17i  cents,  that  is,  9.81  cents  a  bushel;  that  wonld  make  it  worth 
35.30  here.  The  highest  priced  corn  was  worth  here  that  day  33.5  cents.  On  the 
basis  of  the  tariff  it  was  worth  more  in  Kansas  City  than  it  was  in  Chic^o. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  These  i>oint8  are  all  west  of  the  Missouri  River? — 
A.  Yes.  Now,  the  same  relative  rate  is  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  road  in  the  same 
territory.  I  do  not  hapi)en  to  have  their  tariff  with  me.  While  it  may  be  said 
the  Burlington  does  not  necessarily  bring  its  stuff  through  Kansas  City,  the 
Missouri  Pacific  can  not  avoid  going  through  Kansas  City;  it  is  their  only  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  state  that  all  grains  were  being 
handled  on  a  very  close  margin  at  the  present  time;  that  would  enable  the  farmer 
to  get  more  for  his  produce  relatively  than  ever  before,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  last  10  years  of  the  margin  from  the 
farmer  to  the  markets? — A.  I  was  not  in  the  grain  business  as  long  ago  as  that. 

Q.  From  vour  experience  to  the  present  time? — ^A.  We  used  to  expect  always 
to  get  a  half-cent  margin  on  com  or  oats,  and  a  cent  a  bushel  on  wheat;  we  expect 
now  to  handle  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  com  and  a  half -cent  on  wheat. 

Q.  Are  railroad  rates  lower  now  than  when  you  first  commenced  business? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  local  rate  into  Kansas  City  is. 

Are  through  rates  to  the  seaboard  lower? — A.  I  think  they  are,  as  a  rule;  yes. 
You  have  elevator  facilities  in  Kansas  City? — ^A.  Yes. 
Are  they  private  or  public? — A .  Mostly  private. 

(By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Have  you  any  public  elevators? — ^A.  I  think  there  are  two. 
What  capacity,  approximately?— A.  From  400,000  to  1,000,000. 
Do  you  know  the  total  elevator  capacity  in  Kansas  City? — A.  I  think  it  is 
about  6,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  owns  the  private  elevators? — ^A.  They  are  men  in 
business  there. 

Q.  Not  any  railroad  people? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  understanding  is  they  are 
owned  by  the  railroads.    They  are  ox)erated  by  private  parties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  your  grain  men  have  any  complaints  to  make 
of  the  large  private  elevators  buying  wheat  to  better  advantage  than  you,  having 
any  inside  rates  or  discriminations  that  favor  them  particularly? — A.  Yes;  we  do, 
in  this,  that  if  it  continues  that  way  we  will  all  have  to  go  out  of  business  except 
these  few  people;  just  as  this  one  indicates  here  from  Humboldt. 

I  think  I  read  in  the  paper  that  testimony  was  given  before  your  commission 
by  one  of  the  large  concerns  here;  that  in  view  of  their  higher  bidding  out  in  the 
country  the  farmer  was  getting  more  for  his  grain  than  he  would  if  they  did  not 
bid  high.  I  simply  want  to  say  two  and  two  make  four.  These  large  concerns 
can  not  bid  any  higher  on  the  tariff  than  the  smaller  concerns,  and  they  can  not 
reach  the  business  of  the  country  nearly  so  cheap  as  the  smaller  concerns.  To 
illustrate,  the  most  of  our  wheat  moves  inside  of  3  months  from  the  time  it  is 
harvested.    The  local  dealer  at  the  station,  besides  his  grain  business,  is  engaged 
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in  the  Inmber  and  coal  business,  or  in  the  grocery  business,  or  in  the  dry  goods 
business,  or  in  the  milling  business — something  of  that  kind;  he  is  not  dependent 
entirely  on  his  grain  operations;  if  he  makes  a  half  day's  wages  on  his  grain, 
that,  along  with  the  profit  he  is  making  at  something  else,  makes  him  a  busii^ess, 
but  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  no  other  business  except  buying  grain  must  make 
it  out  of  the  grain  entirely,  and  there  will  be  5  or  6  months  m  the  year  that  he 
has  exceedingly  little  to  do.  That  is  not  so  material  to  the  man  that  is  in  any  other 
business,  but  to  the  man  who  is  exclusively  in  the  ^ain  business  it  is  material, 
and  that  is  the  case  with  the  large  concern  that  goes  into  the  grain  business. 

Q.  You  claim  the  smaller  dealer  can  do  it  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  the  larger 
one;  what  is  the  deduction  we  are  to  draw  from  that,  that  the  large  dealers  get 
inside  rates? — A.  That  is  what  we  believe.  The  Peavey  Elevator  Company,  of 
Minneax)oli8,  operates  on  the  Union  Pacific  road  west  of  Kansas  Citjr,  and  is 
building  a  line  of  elevators.  They  try  to  buy  out  the  local  man  first,  if  he  will 
sell;  if  not,  they  build  an  elevator  beside  him.  A  few  days  ago  they  offered  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  more  for  corn  along  the  Union  Pacific  road  than  they  could  sell 
it  for  in  Kansas  City  the  same  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  does  that  indicate  to  your  mind? — A.  That  indi- 
cates that  there  must  be  an  advantage  somewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  you  say  what  that  advantage  is? — A.  There 
could  not  be  any  freight  rate  in  the  world  that  would  allow  them  to  buy  it  out 
there  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  than  they  sold  it  for.  I  mean  on  the  basis  of 
Kansas  Citv;  I  do  not  mean  they  paid  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  in  the  country, 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  Kansas  City  market,  freight  rate  considered,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Your  idea,  then,  in  a  general  way,  is  that  the  grain  tribu- 
tary to  Kansas  City,  which  ought  naturally  to  go  to  that  market,  is  diverted  to 
other  markets,  (Chicago  and  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes. 

Cj.  In  your  opinion,  is  more  diverted  to  Chicago,  or  to  St.  Louis,  or  to  both? — A. 
I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  that.  I  do  not  think  St.  Louis  gets  as  much  benefit  as  Chi- 
cago and  the  South. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  three  roads,  the  Rock  Island,  Burlington,  and  Santa 
Fe,  as  I  remember? — ^A.  And  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  I  think  these  three  that  I  mention  are  the  ones  that,  even  according  to  the 
published  tariffs,  distance  considered,  discriminate  in  favor  of  Chicago  as  against 
Kansas  City? — ^A.  Yes;  they  do. 

Q.  Had  you  or  your  people  in  Kansas  City  connected  the  elevator  men  in  this 
city  with  the  discrimination  in  any  way? — ^A.  Well,  we  have  thought  these  people 
pay  more  than  the  market  will  justify;  it  leaves  them  no  profit. 

Q.  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  Mr.  Counselman  operates  on  the  Rock  Island,  Mr. 
Armour  on  the  Burlington,  and  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and  according 
to  your  testimony  they  are  able  to  get  rates  that  haul  grain  500  miles  for  a  slight 
advance  over  the  rates  these  roads  charge  to  haul  it  to  your  town,  100  miles  or 
more,  even  according  to  the  published  tariffs  that  you  have  mentioned? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  any  of  these  men  have  elevators  in  Kansas  City? — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Coun- 
selman operates  an  elevator  there,  and  Mr.  Richardson  operates  an  elevator  there. 

Q.  Do  they  do  much  business  there? — A.  It  depends  altogether;  if  it  is  better 
to  send  the  stuff  to  Galveston  there  is  very  little  handled  in  the  Santa  Fe  eleva- 
tor in  Kansas  City;  if  it  is  best  to  go  to  Chicago  there  is  not  a  great  deal  handled 
by  Mr.  Counselman*s  elevator.  There  is  some  influence  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness there.  Until  his  death,  which  occurred  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  son 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island,  was  Mr.  Counselman's  manager  at  Kan- 
sas City.  Mr.  Harris,  I  am  told,  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  George  B.  Harris,  of  the  Bur- 
lington, and  is  the  chief  operator  on  the  Burlington  system. 

Q.  You  say  chief  operator;  do  you  mean  for  Kansas  City? — ^A.  No;  in  the  grain 
business.  He  does  not  do  business  at  Kansas  City.  The  Burlington  has  no  eleva- 
tor at  this  time  in  KansavS  City.  We  are  advised  they  are  going  to  build  one.  The 
Iowa  Development  Company  is  operated  and  managed  at  Kansas  City  by  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway. 

Q.  It  might  be  well  for  Kansas  City  to  interest  some  of  these  men  a  little  more 
in  that  town,  might  it  not? — A.  If  it  was  simply  for  their  business,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  do  any  good  for  the  other  people  who  are  doing  business  there. 

Referring  to  the  Maple  Leaf,  there  is  a  little  peculiarity  about  that.  I  was  try- 
ing to  buy  some  oats  at  Shepard,  Iowa,  on  the  Maple  Leaf.  That  is  a  local  station, 
and  I  simply  name  it  because  I  have  tried  it.  It  is  167  miles  from  Kansas  City. 
The  rate  is  10  cents  to  Kansas  City  and  the  rate  to  St.  Louis  is  12  cents;  it  is  528 
miles  to  St.  Louis.  If  it  is  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  then  goes  to  St.  Louis  it  is 
17  cents;  but  they  can  bill  it  right  through  Kansas  City  for  12  cents. 

Q.  This  distance  to  St.  Louis  means  through  Kansas  City? — A.  Yes;  and  it  will 
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necessarily  go  that  way  because  they  want  to  get  in  the  full  amonnt  cf  their 
mileage;  it  is  the  terminus  of  their  road. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  favor  legalizing  pooling  by  the  rail- 
roads?— A.  Well,  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  are  generally  the  views  of  business  men  in  your  section 
of  the  country  regarding  that  subject?— A.  I  do  not  think  their  views  are  very 
well  defined  on  that.  Sometimes  they  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  other 
times  they  think  it  would  not. 

<).  Do  you  think  there  should  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission authority  sufficient  to  fix  the  rate  of  railroads? — A.  Yes;  if  it  will  act 
quickly.  That  is  the  only  objection  that  I  know  of  relative  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  that  it  takes  too  long  to  act. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  have  if  you  did  not  correct  this  matter  in  some 
way,  such  as  by  this  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  remedies,  however,  are  too  tardy. 

<^.  That  is,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  takes  too  long  a  time  in 
deciding  on  cases? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  think  that  is  largely  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  commission 
has  very  little  authority  at  present? — ^A.  Well,  it  would  seem  they  might  exercise 
what  authority  they  have  a  little  more  promptly.  I  think  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  same  condition  in  the  grain  situation  that  we  are  in  most  other 
branches  of  business — a  trust  that  will  absolutely  control  the  handling,  and  thereby 
the  price  of  the  grain. 

Q.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  for  the  correction  of  this  evil? — A.  Requiring 
the  railroads,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  strictly  to  the  railroad  business,  and  go 
out  of  the  grain  business,  or  any  other  kind  of  business;  that  is  one  way. 

O.  That  would  also  include  persons  who  run  elevators  leased  from  railroads 
ana  who,  perhaps,  get  special  rates? — A.  Yes.  In  the  testimony  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  year  or  two  ago,  involving  that  question.  It  was 
stated  by  an  elevator  man  that  the  railroad  company  paid  him  as  high  as  4  cents 
per  hundred  for  running  grain  through  the  house,  as  an  elevator  charge;  that,  of 
course,  would  give  him  the  absolute  control  of  business  on  that  To&d. 

Q.  Well,  in  order  to  compel  railroads  to  live  up  to  uniform  rates,  they  must 
of  necessity  be  supervised  by  some  sort  of  commission  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? — A.  Yes;  it  would  seem  so. 

Q.  And  such  commission  ought,  of  necessity,  to  be  clothed  with  sufficient 
autnority  to  enforce  its  rulings? — A.  It  ought  to. 

I  think  it  was  in  1895  that  we  had  our  shortage  in  our  com  crop,  and  at  that 
time  we  fed  out  in  this  country  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  stock;  wheat  was 
cheaper  than  com.  We  wiped  out  the  immense  visible  supply  of  wheat,  the 
immense  surplus  on  hand,  and  since  that  time  Chicago  instead  of  Liverpool  has 
controlled  the  price  of  wheat.  LiverjKwl  to-day  goes  up  and  down,  as  Chicago 
goes  up  and  down;  ujj  to  that  time  it  was  the  other  way.  Now,  8  railroad  sys- 
tems control  the  grain-producing  territory,  and  every  one  of  these  systems  is 
^oing  into  the  grain  business  just  as  rapidly  as  it  can;  and  when  you  have  got  it 
mto  the  hands  of  8  men  or  8  roads,  witn  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  crop,  it  will  be  controlled  by  these  people  and  the  local  dealer  will  have  to 
go  out  of  the  business  entirely,  unless  there  is  some  remedy  for  that. 

Q.  This  dealing  in  grain — is  that  done  directly  by  the  railroad  ?— A.  I  can  not 
answer  that,  but  there  are  certain  persons  doing  business  on  these  roads  that  can 
handle  it  when  nobody  else  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  think  all  circumstances  point  to  it?— A.  All  cir- 
cumstances point  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  it  not  the  same  way  with  the  coal  business? — 
A.  I  am  told  so,  but  I  have  not  the  knowledge  to  testify  on  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  seem  to  have  a  little  doubt  about  this  legal  pooling;  have  you  any 
doubt  about  there  being  a  pool  now  by  all  these  roads  going  into  Kansas  City  in 
this  case? — ^A.  Very  little  doubt  about  it.  The  Union  Pacific  keeps  up  the  rate  of 
the  otlier  roads,  though  it  ends  there  and  has  its  elevators. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  do  not  mean  there  is  a  pool  in  the  sense  of  dividing 
their  earnings,  do  you? — ^A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  But  as  to  rate  and  method  of  doing  business? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then,  why  would  you  have  any  hesitancy  about  a  legal  pool?— A.  Well,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  do  not  know;  it  is  a  large  subject.    I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  not  regard  all  your  difficulties  in  JKansas  City  as  connected  with  the 
elevators  on  the  infividual  roads? — A.  I  think  the  policy  has  been  dictated  by 
those  roads  which  originate  the  grain  to  compel  it  to  go  as  far  as  possible  on 
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their  lines.  They  have  ceased  to  be  common  carriers  for  the  public,  but  regard 
the  grain  as  theirs,  to  handle  for  their  own  personal  advantage,  and  determine 
where  it  shall  be  sold. 

Q.  You  regard  the  4  cents  which  this  elevator  man  down  there  got  for  his  grain 
going  through  the  elevator  as  really  his  drawback  on  the  freight? — A.  Yes.  Any 
elevator  in  Kansas  City  would  be  delighted  to  handle  that  grain  for  a  half  cent 
and  make  money  out  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  apply  the  name  of  pooling  to  those 
methods  of  doing  business? — A.  It  depends  on  what  definition  you  give  to  the 
term. 

O.  Do  you  define  a  pool  in  that  sense? — A.  I  am  not  a  railroad  man.  I  think, 
I>ernaps,  pooling  is  a  little  farther-reaching  term,  and  reaches  to  the  division  of 
the  profits  or  division  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  an-  agreement  between  the  roads  instead  of 
pooling? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  term  it  an  agreement  between 
the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  ever  pay  any  attention  to  the  daily 
Liverpool  cables  on  grain? — ^A.  Yes;  we  get  them. 

Q.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  have  they  in  any  way  affected  the  price  of  the 
market  here? — ^A.  Oh,  they  do  to  some  extent,  but  their  prices  within  the  last  year 
or  two  have  been  governed  chiefly  by  the  prices  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  low  cable  coming  here,  and  during  that  day  hear 
it  said  that  low  cables  from  Liverpool  put  down  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  high  cables  coming,  and  hearing  it  said  that  the 
hign  cables  had  the  effect  of  putting  up  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes; 
but  I  think  those  terms  are  used  more  to  innuence  the  speculative  market  than 
anvthing  else. 

Q.  On  these  day«  when  the  cables  come  high,  has  wheat  in  Chicago,  from  your 
knowledge,  ever  risen  above  the  previous  day? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  associated 
it  in  that  way  exactly.  Very  often  our  local  market  is  higher  than  Liverpool 
would  indicate,  or  lower  than  Liverpool  would  indicate,  on  that  particular  day. 
For  instance,  the  foreign  cable  to-day  will  be  based  on  what  our  market  was  yes- 
terday.   You  see  they  are  earlier  in  the  day;  they  close  very  soon  after  we  begin. 

Q.  But,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  have  high  or  low  cables  any  effect  on  the 
market  here? — ^A.  1  think  so;  necessarily.  It  would  have  some  effect  on  our 
market. 

Q.  Chicago,  then,  would  not  altogether  control  the  price  if  it  is  influenced  at 
all  by  the  Liverpool  cable? — ^A.  The  Liverpool  cable  is  influenced  by  the  Chicago 
price,  and  they  immediately  influence  each  other. 

Q.  Then  it  would  not  be  entirely  confined  to  Chicago,  according  to  that  state- 
ment?— ^A.  Not  any  more  than  it  would  be  confined  altogether  to  Liverpool. 
Liverpool  is  governed  by  conditions  in  Chicago,  and  Chicago  is  governed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conditions  in  Liverpool. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Chicago  now  controls  the  price  of  grain  instead 
of  Liverpool,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  that  is  absolutely  correct? — A. 
I  believe  just  this,  that  it  controls  to  a  great  deal  greater  extent  than  it  ever  did 
before.  It  may  not  absolutely  control,  for  it  is  influenced  by  other  local  condi- 
tions, visible  supply,  etc.,  and  their  local  demand  will  govern  their  market  very 
considerably. 

Q.  And  there  are  outside  influences,  in  your  opinion,  which  have  something  to 
do  with  the  price  of  grain  here? — A.  Of  course. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  S4.,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  ZHSTA  E.  GAETEE, 

Commission  and  produce  m^rcJiant,  Chicago,  IlL 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  24, 1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Zina  R.  Carter  was 
tluly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name. — ^A.  Zina  R. 
Carter. 

Q.  And  your  post-office  address. — A.  Chicago. 
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Q.  Yonr  business.— A.  Commission;  produce. 


And  any  official  connection  you  have  in  the  city. — ^A.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
sanitary  board. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Mr.  Carter,  having  connection  with  the  drainase- 
canal  project,  must  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  transportation  by 
water  to  and  from  Chicago,  and  information  in  regjard  to  that  business  is  what  I 
think  we  have  in  mind. — ^A.  Well,  if  I  am  permitted  to  state  my  views  ux>on 
this 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.  )  (Interruptinfl:. )  Just  state  them  in  your  own 
way.— A.  Ab  to  our  water  transportation  I  would  say  this,  first  of  all,  that  the 
future  growth  of  the  industries  of  this  country,  I  believe,  and  tiie  opportunities 
for  our  people  to  compete  successfullv  in  a  fair  race  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  requires  that  they  should  have  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  this  country;  and  I  think  I  can  place  before  you  a  few  focts 
which  bear  directiy  on  this  question,  and  which  snow  conclusively  that  water 
transportation  furnishes  great  advanta^  to  the  people  of  this  country  over  tiie 
best  that  the  railroads  are  able  to  furmsh.  I  find  in  the  records  of  the  h^iti^i^i 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Bosu-d  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  these  figures: 
For  the  year  1897  the  average  rate  of  freight  on  com  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
City,  via  lake  and  canal,  including  the  charges  at  Buff^o,  was  4.53  cents  per  bushel. 
That  was  the  average  rate  during  the  season  of  navigation;  and  tiie  average  of  rail 
rate  for  the  year,  taken  from  the  public  schedules,  was  11.48  cents  per  buSiel  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  The  average  rate  by  lake  and  canal  on  wheat  for  that  year 
1897,  including  the  charges  at  Buffalo,  was  12.5  cents  per  bushel.  In  1898  we  were 
not  able  to  ootain  the  charges  at  Buffalo.  They  were  very  irregular,  running 
from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  nothing,  so  I  have  to  exclude  that  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  carrying  charges.  The  charge  by  lake  and  canal  for  tiie  year  1898  was 
8.81  cents  per  bushel  on  corn  and  4.45  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  all  the  way. 
The  all-rail  charge  that  I  have  for  1898  was  9.8  cents,  and  on  wheat  12  cents. 
From  these  statistics  it  is  very  easy  to  deduct  these  facts,  that  on  the  grain  that 
was  exported  by  the  producers  of  this  country  in  the  year  1898  the  difference 
between  the  cliarges  for  carrying  by  rail  and  water  would  approximate  $25,000,000 
in  favor  of  water  carriage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  that  sum  based  on  the  whole  crop  of  the  country? — ^A. 
Based  on  the  actual  experience  for  the  year  1898.  It  was  something  over 
420,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  We  are  not  discussing  in  this  connection,  up  to 
this  time,  any  other  character  of  freight. 

Q.  I  notice  these  figures  showing  the  average  freight  rate  of  the  railroads  are 
for  the  year,  whereas  the  figures  on  the  lake  and  ca^oal  rate  are  for  the  season  of 
navigation. — ^A.  True. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  us  whether  the  rail  rate  was  lower  during  the  season  of 
navigation  than  during  other  times  of  the  year?— A.  Now,  as  regfurds  a  large  part 
of  these  years  which  I  have  quoted  from,  I  should  not  like  to  be  definite.  Of 
course  I  know  there  have  been  years  during  the  summer  season  when  the  rail 
rate  has  been  cut  very  close  to  the  water  rate;  other  years  it  has  not.  The  aver- 
age rail  rate  for  twenty  yeara  past,  as  I  have  learned  during  that  length  of  time, 
has  been  much  lower  during  the  summer  than  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  lower,  approximately?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter 
I  have  not  given  very  careful  attention.  I  have  not  given  it  such  careful  atten- 
tion as  would  enable  me  to  state  definitely,  but  I  thmk  it  could  be  safelv  said, 
taking  the  average  for  20  years,  that  it  would  be  25  per  cent  higher  dunng  the 
season  of  the  closing  of  navigation  than  it  would  be  during  the  season  of  water 
transportation. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  there  is  such  a  difference  between  the  rail  and 
water  charge,  why  is  it  that  the  all-water  traffic  is  not  increased? — ^A.  It  does 
increase  very  slowly.  The  all- water  transportation  is  now  accomplished  at  a  very 
ffreat  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  not  improved  up  to 
date;  it  is  not  in  the  condition  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  commerce  upon  it. 
If  it  had  been  improved  and  was  in  such  a  condition  now  as  the  character  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  demands  it  should  be,  the  transpor- 
tation would  be  at  the  lowest  rate  all  water.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  larger 
per  cent  of  the  trade  does  not  go  by  the  canal — ^because  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
handle  it. 

Q.  Still  the  Erie  Canal  can  handle  twice  what  it  does  now,  can  it  not,  without 
any  improvement  whatever? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  present  water  route  is  not  able  to  compete  to  any 
large  extent  with  the  all-rail  route?— A.  There  are  the  facts.  Now,  it  is  not  a 
supposition  of  the  mind  that  the  man  who  can  avail  himself  of  a  rate  that  is 
less  than  one-half  is  going  to  fail  to  do  so.    This  year  will  show  a  difference 
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becanse  of  the  export  low  rates  by  rail,  and  therefore  a  large  part  of  the  tonnage 
has  been  drawn  from  the  lake  trade;  but  in  1898  the  largest  per  cent  of  the  grain 
left  Chicago  by  water. 

Q.  And  went  as  far  as  Buffalo  or  Erie  points  and  thence  by  rail? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  My  point  is  simply  this:  Your  figures  dont  prove  to  me  conclusively  that  the 
barge  traffic  can  compete  with  the  rail  traffic  on  a  lar^e  scale,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  can  prove  that. — A.  Now,  in  connection  with  this,  it  is  true  that  the 
lines  of  road  upon  which  the  comparisons  are  made  are  the  best  in  the  United 
States— the  best  managed  roads  ana  the  best  equipped  roads — and  they  are  able  to 
make  the  lowest  rates,  and  of  course  the  canal  and  waterways  parallel  these  roads. 
They  make  a  relatively  lower  rate  than  a  rate  for  the  same  distance  into  Chicago 
from  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Does  not  the  matter  of  time  required  to  make  a  shipment 
have  something  to  do  with  the  t\^nnage? — ^A.  It  would,  in  a  fluctuating  market, 
have  something  to  do  with  it  sometimes;  yes. 

(^.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  grain  shipped  from 
Chicago  by  water  so  far  as  Buffalo  and  other  £^e  points  than  goes  to  these  points 
farther  east  by  way  of  the  canal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  part-water  and  x>art-rail  rate  compares  with  the  all- 
rail  rate?— A.  The  difference  would  not  be  as  great  as  all-water  rate.  I  have  not 
the  figures. 

Q.  is  there  a  difference? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  water. 

Q.  ^By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  studied  the  way  in  which  the  traffic 
over  tne  Erie  Canal  is  distributed? — A.  Not  carefully;  no. 

(^.  1  think  if  yon  were  to  do  that  that  you  would  find  the  greater  part  of  the 
Erie  Canal  traffic  is  distributed  or  rather  carried  on  during  the  months  when  the 
railways  are  crowded  with  business,  and  are  not  competing  with  the  canal  for 
the  grain  trade.  That  would  indicate  to  me  that  the  canal  under  present  con- 
ditions is  not  a  very  serious  factor  beyond  Buffalo. — A.  Well,  it  is  very  easily 
said  that  when  any  route  of  transportation  runs  down  and  fails  to  perform  its 
functions  with  satisfaction  to  the  x>eople,  that  it  loses  its  stand  and  loses  its  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  condition  to-day  with  the  I.  &  N.  Canal  in  Illinois.  It  no  longer 
amounts  to  anything  except  as  a  distributer  of  freights.  That  is  the  effect  that 
it  has  now  because  it  has  not  been  improved  for  years  and  men  have  simply  left  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  waterway  east  n*om  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  seaboard  would 
be  a  carrier  of  the  large  traffic? — ^A.  Well,  first  of  sdl,  I  think  the  improvement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  making  of  it  into  a  deep-water  channel. 

Q.  To  what  depth? — A.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  required  to  be  at  least  10  feet. 
I  don't  believe  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ship  navigation  of  canals  by 
the  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  likely  to  be  brought  out. 

Q.  The  evidence  is  against  that? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  not  likely  to  happen.  One  of  the 
strong  arguments  against  it  is  that  the  vessels  are  very  expensive  in  their  con- 
struction. Of  course,  in  order  to  navig^ate  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  order  to  make 
rapid  progress,  they  are  constructed  with  enormous  power,  and  they  can  not  as 
carriers  enter  the  canal.  Therefore  a  much  cheaper  constructed  boat  would 
answer  just  as  well  for  the  carrying  of  the  heavy  freight,  and  it  would  not  tie 
up  so  much  money.  Thus  it  would  lessen  the  expense  of  transportation.  Very 
much  of  the  freight  at  least  could  be  more  cheaply  carried  than  by  the  keeping  of 
these  expensive  ships  in  the  slow  method  of  canal  navigation. 

Q.  That  being  true,  the  cajial  could  be  utilized  as  a  barge  canal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  would  you  say  that  barge  would  have  to  be?  Would  you  not  say 
it  would  have  to  be  equal  to  a  train  load  in  order  for  the  barge  to  be  an  econom- 
ical mode  of  transportation? — ^A.  T^e  larger  the  barge,  all  other  tilings  consid- 
ered— ^that  is  to  say,  the  Isu-gest  that  would  be  practicable — would  probably  be 
the  most  economical — ^in  fact  there  is  no  Question  about  that — but  then  you  have 
to  fall  back  on  the  dimensions  of  your  channel  and  decide  upon  the  size  of  the 
barge  accordingly.  It  seems  to  me  you  must  pre8upx)ose  a  barge  of  a  certain  size 
in  order  to  have  a  transx)ortation  generally  that  can  compete  with  the  train, 
because  the  train  is  the  unit  by  rail,  and  the  unit  now  is  from  1,200  to  2,000  tons 
of  actual  burden.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  must  figure  on  a  barge  that  can  com- 
pete with  this  other  agency.    That  must  determine  your  waterway  prism. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  don't  believe  it  is  necessary  for  a  single  barge  to  carry 
as  large  an  amount  as  a  train  load  of  cars  in  order  to  compete? — A.  I  don't  think 
that  would  naturally  follow.  There  are  many  otiier  questions  of  cost  that  would 
enter  into  it. 

Q.  The  question  of  the  cost  does  enter  into  it? — A.  Yes.  There  are  many  other 
questions  aside  from  the  single  question  of  the  wages  necessary  to  hanole  the 
Darge. 
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Now,  coming  to  tlie  question  of  the  sanitary  canal.  From  this  and  nmnercniB 
other  facts  of  like  character  I  am  led  to  believe,  in  the  interest  of  our  whole 
country,  that  the  channel  which  has  now  been  constructed  by  the  city  of  Chicago, 
having  a  depth  of  water  of  22  feet  and  being  28  miles  in  length,  and  which,  oy 
reason  of  the  large  outlajr  of  work,  has  been  very  expensive,  in  order  to  make 
connection  with  tne  Mississippi  River,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy — ^in  fact,  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  Gk)vemment — ^to  take  the  work  up  and  complete  it, 
because  it  will  enable  the  great  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  be  handled 
more  cheaply  than  by  any  other  means  possible.  The  sanitary  district  has 
expended  about  $29,000,000;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  actually  paid  out  that  money  for 
83  miles  and  over,  where  it  has  cut  this  channel,  and  the  water  is  turned  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck)NaBR.)  This  channel  connects  with  the  Illinois  River? — A.  Yes; 
same  draft.  That  is,  exchange  has  been  made  with  the  Chami>aign  River  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  navigable  features  of  the  river,  as  well  as  to  obtain  addi- 
tional cross  sections.    We  are  now  putting  in  bridges  at  different  points. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  deep  a  channel  in  the  clear  aoes  this  drain- 
age canal  make  feasible? — ^A.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  drainage  canal  is  25 
feet  or  less. 

Q.  I  did  not  refer  to  that.  I  mean  in  the  natural  channel;  about  what  depth  is 
feasible  to  ship? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  large  question.  What  the  practicable  depth 
would  be  would  depend  upon  the  use.  How  to  produce  the  best  result  with  the 
money  expended  is  a  question  for  the  engineers  to  decide.  Major  Marshall,  who 
is  the  resident  engineer  in  this  city,  does  not  believe  that  they  ^vill  be  justified  in 
attempting  what  would  be  known  as  absolutely  deep-water  navigation,  while 
many  other  men  believe  in  that.  A  careful  survev  and  estimate  has  been  made 
on  the  cost  of  completing  a  16-foot  channel  from  the  point  where  our  work  as  a 
channel  terminates,  down  through  Joliet  and  over  the  Desplaines  River  to  the 
Illinois  River,  and  so  on  to  the  Mississippi  River;  and  it  falls  much  imder 
$125,000,000  to  complete  it  with  a  16-foot  channel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  And  connect  it  with  the  Mississippi  River? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  there  16  feet  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  River 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONOER.)  Do  you  expect  that  all  this  volume  of  water  that  the 
channel  is  likely  to  put  in  the  Mississippi  River  is  likely  to  aid  in  giving  it  the 
required  depth? — A.  Yes;  it  will  aid  in  giving  it  the  required  depth  all  the  way 
down  through  the  Illinois  River.  It  will  add  very  much  to  the  availability  of  the 
Illinois  River,  and  will  lessen  the  cost  necessary  to  give  it  any  given  depth  very 
much.  And  it  will  assist  and  improve  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  River.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  with  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  and  men  who  have  given 
the  matter  much  thought.  Last  December,  when  in  Washington  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  TnMle,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
question  with  several  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  and  among  others  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  St.  Louis,  and  they  believe  that  the  addi- 
tional water  which  the  sanitary  canal  will  furnish  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
them  in  time  of  low  water. 

Q.  Speaking  of  St.  Louis,  has  not  the  railroad  competition  practically  driven 
the  commerce  from  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Louis,  or  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans? — ^A.  I  think  the  commerce,  perhaps,  has  grown  less  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  a  question  I  have  not  been  interested  in  and  nave  not  studied  carefully. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  you  do  with  the  surplus  water  in  times 
of  flood  m  the  Mississippi?  Will  that  materially  add  to  their  <nsasters  there? — ^A. 
In  time  of  great  flood,  in  addition,  perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  water  they  have,  the 
300  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  &om  the  canal  at  a  time  of  high  water  would 
not  be  noticed  in  the  Mississippi  River.  Of  course,  the  volume  in  flood  time  is  vast 
in  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  river  do  you  connect  with? — ^A.  The  Desplaines 
River,  and  very  shortly  after  that  with  the  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  would  be  the  object  in  making  this  canal , 
say,  16  feet,  when  in  the  Mississippi  River  there  is  not  that  depth  of  water? — ^A.  I  ain 
not  advocating  the  16-foot  channel  south.  But  some  men  who  have  made  a  study 
of  this  question  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  and  a  survey  has  been  made  along  these 
lines,  as  I  have  stated  to  you. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  would  practically  mean,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  ship 
could  be  taken  up  to  some  point  along  the  Illinois  River  or  Mississippi  River,  where 
there  is  a  lower  depth  of  water,  and  unloaded  into  another  ship. — ^A.  I  have  no 
doubt  if  you  would  discuss  this  matter  with  some  of  the  men  who  are  interested  in 
tiie  Mississippi  River  they  would  tell  you  they  are  in  favor  of  deep  water  for  the 
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Lower  Mississippi,  and  that  when  it  was  completed  they  would  have  deep-water 
navigation  the  entire  distance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  that  waterway,  when  completed,  be  a  danger- 
ous rival  of  the  Erie  Canal  for  the  shipment  of  grain  and  other  supplies? — A.  This 
waterway  we  are  talking  of  now? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  I  don't  look  upon  it  in  that  way.  Of  course,  in  some  respects 
it  would  add  to  the  volume  of  business  which  is  now  going  by  the  Eastern  route, 
while  at  the  same  time  under  certain  conditions  it  might  work  detrimentally  the 
other  way.  I  think  the  rule  would  be  that  it  would  aod  to  the  volume  of  busmess 
going  by  this  route. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  This  grain  could  be  brought  by  water  from  the 
Mississippi  River  this  way  as  well  as  taken  the  other  way? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  Illinois  River  classed  as  a  navigable  river?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  to  deepen  that  the  State  of  Illinois  could  not  take  the  initiative;  it 
would  have  to  be  done  under  national  auspices? — ^A.  Yes;  the  National  Government 
is  putting  in  large  motors,  one  at  Campsville  and  one  at  Lagrange,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  navigable  features  of  the  Illinois  River  there.  The  Umted 
States  (Government  has  taken  full  charge. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  It  has  taken  charge  of  the  Chicago  River? — 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  Is  the  deepening  of  the  water  here  now  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Gk>v- 
emment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  anything  done  in  a  governmental 
way  with  tiie  Desplaines  River,  this  connecting  link  between  the  Illinois  River 
and  your  canal? — ^A.  By  the  United  States  Government? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No  further  than  making  surveys.  They  are  constructing  the 
Hennepin  Canal,  but  the  money  expended  on  the  Hennepin  Canal  will  be  of  very 
little  service  to  the  people  of  this  country  unless  the  route  is  improved  by  them 
in  both  ways,  so  that  m  coming  to  the  river  they  can  move  freight  either  way. 
Although  it  was  a  step  for  a  short  line,  it  will  be  of  very  little  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is  still  in  use? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  operated  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  believe? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  prospect  of  the  tonnage  of  the  lakes 
being  increased  by  another  year  so  that  your  erain  and  other  products  will  have 
more  liberal  movement  by  water?  Is  the  shipouilding  being  increased  at  all? — 
A.  Yes;  and  the  incentive  to  increase  is  very  great  at  this  time.  The  earnings 
this  season  have  been  very  remunerative,  and  you  can  easily  conclude  what  the 
result  will  be.  I  know  quite  a  number  of  the  largest  carriers  are  being  con- 
structed, and  I  would  conclude,  even  if  I  did  not  know  that,  that  there  would  be 
only  one  result,  with  boats  making  contracts  a  few  months  since  to  carry  ore  for 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  can  be  carried  by  rail — ^the  result  of  that  will  be  to 
largely  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  lake. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  freight  by  water  route,  or  is  there  a  combination  among 
the  owners  of  boats  to  regulate  that?  Is  there  a  rate  agreed  upon  for  a  season 
by  water? — ^A.  There  never  has  been  a  successful  combination  on  the  lakes.  There 
have  been  contracts,  many  of  them,  entered  into  which  favored  a  certain  amount 
of  tonnage  during  whole  seasons,  but  no  combination  including  all  the  tonnage  of 
the  lakes.  Nothing  of  that  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  at  present,  would  be  possible  or 
feasible. 

Q.  Has  it  a  charter  like  an  ocean  charter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Varying  in  price  from  month  to  month? — ^A.  Those  who  are  free  from  con- 
tract make  a  special  contract  for  every  ship — every  load. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  They  fculow  the  market? — ^A.  Coal  has  been 
carried  within  the  last  two  years  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  as  low  as  20  cents  a 
ton.  There  was  not  very  much  carried  at  that  rate,  but  there  has  been  ti  great 
deal  carried  at  25,  30,  and  35  cents  per  ton.  Ore  has  been  carried  from  Lake 
Superior  points  to  Buffalo,  and  near  Buffalo,  and  to  that  section  of  lake  jwrts  there, 
for  40  cents.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  minimum;  but  great  contracts  have  been  made 
at  45  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  figures  have  you  as  to  the  maximum? — A.  For  this 
year  trie  maximum  was  $2. 

Q.  For  ore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Then  I  understand  there  is  a  large  number  of  ves- 
sel owners  on  the  lakes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  a  shipper  usually  has  an  opportunity  of  making  a  contract  with 
several  people?— A.  Yes. 
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S.  Yon  ship  on  the  lakes,  do  yon?— A.  Sometimes;  not  extensively. 
.  How  do  yon  get  yonr  shipments  billed;  that  is,  do  yon  charter  a  boat  or  do 
yon  go  to  some  agent,  or  what  is  the  way? — A.  In  grain  a  boat  is  chartered  gen- 
erallv  and  loaded  by  one  shipper.    The  shipx>er  might  contract  with  the  owner, 
bnt  the  nsual  system  is  to  contract  with  wnat  is  known  as  the  vessel  agent,  who 

S3rhaps  may  be  instructed  to  charter  his  vessel  when  he  is  on  the  road  from 
nffalo  here.  He  expects  it  to  be  here  on  or  about  such  a  day;  and  it  will  take 
him  from  one  to  three  days  to  unload;  it  depends  ux>on  the  character  of  his  care^o, 
the  material  he  is  carrying,  etc.  The  agent  desires  to  have  a  load  ready  for  tne 
boat  when  it  is  unloaded,  so  a  charter  or  contract  is  made  out  with  the  agent 
here  while  the  boat  may  be  on  its  way. 


Q.  Is  there  much  package  freight  on  the  Iake8?-^A.  Tes. 


^  And  is  that  shipped  tnrough  the  agents? — A.  Yes;  that  is  carried  veiy  largely 
by  the  regular  steamship  lines.  The  package  freight — say,  for  instance,  flour  and 
pork,  ana  all  that  sort  of  stuff— is  carried  lar^el^  by  the  regular  lines,  and  they 
employ  agents  to  attend  to  that  business  at  all  times.  That  business  is  trans- 
acted, so  far  as  that  part  of  it  is  concerned,  very  much  the  same  as  a  railroad 
agent  would  transact  it  in  shipping  freight  over  a  railroad. 

Q.  Please  tell  us,  if  you  know,  what  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  is,  and  what 
it  does? — A.  I  don't  happen  to  remember  all  of  the  things  they  do;  but  some  things 
they  try  to  do,  for  instance,  is  to  regrulate  wages,  and  it  is  an  association  that  tries 
to  look  after  l^e  interests  of  the  lake  carriers  generally.  I  could  not  state  the 
ground  they  try  to  cover,  speciflcally^. 

Q.  Do  they  have  anything  to  do  with  rates?— A.  Of  course  they  would  endeavor 
to  nx  a  rate  so  far  as  the  practice  on  certain  lines  is  concerned,  if  they  could,  bnt 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  fixing  any  rates  which  have  stood  out  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Q.  Did  not  this  association  at  one  time  seriously  consider  the  proi)08ition  of 
entering  into  a  x>ool  with  the  general  traffic  associations  or  a  combination,  when 
that  was  in  vogue,  with  the  Eastern  traffic  lines? — A.  This  association  may  have 
had  something  of  that  character  under  consideration,  though  it  is  not  controlling 
the  tonnage  of  the  lakes.  For  instance,  we  have  members  of  the  Lake  Couriers' 
Association  who  don't  have  any  tonnage  on  the  lakes.  I  know  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Chicago  who  has  been  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  owned  anything  except  tu^  for  drawing 
ships  in  here  to  Chicago.  I  don't  see  that  the  tonnage  of  the  lake  is  a  matter  in 
which  such  members  are  very  deeply  interested,  except  incidentally.  Of  course 
when  it  is  prosperous  his  busmess  is  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  are  a  commission  merchant,  dealing  in  grain? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  grain? — ^A.  I  buy  the  most  of  my  grain  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  it? — A.  Sell  it  in  Chicago  and  ship  some  away.  Largely, 
my  trade  is  connned  to  the  State  and  always  has  been. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  some  to  New  York? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  do  that,  which  kind  of  t):ansx)ortation  do  you  use,  rail  or  water 
route? — ^A.  If  I  desire  to  ship  a  single  carload  of  grain — and  there  is  a  ^eat  deal 
of  trade  done  in  a  retail  way,  a  carload  of  grain  being  regarded  as  retail — as  it  is 
already  on  the  move,  my  method  would  be  to  ship  by  rail  in  order  to  preserve  its 
identity. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  ^ain  that  you  ship  East  goes  by  rail  and  what  by 
water? — ^A.  Nearly  all  the  gram  that  I  ship  East  goes  by  rail,  because,  as  I  have 
said  to  you,  I  have  not  been  a  large  shipper.    Most  of  my  grain  is  sold  here. 

Q.  For  a  certain  class  of  trade— that  is,  the  class  you  si)ecify — the  railroad 
transportation  is  much  more  desirable? — ^A.  It  would  be  desirable  in  a  retail  way; 
yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Were  you  until  recently  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  grain  and  elevator  business  of  Chicago,  are 
you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  what  you  know  of  the  elevator  sys- 
tem as  it  is  operated  in  Chicago,  and  its  effects  on  the  grain  trade  in  Chicago  and 
points  tributary  to  Chicago?— A.  Well,  my  knowledge  of  the  method  of  manage- 
ment of  the  elevators  is  continuous  for  the  past  20  years.  The  changes  in  tne 
methods  have  been  great.  I  have  believed  that  sound  business  principles,  correct 
business  principles,  were  being  violated  in  the  elevator  system  of  Chicago.  Down 
to  within  perhaps  8  years  ago  the  elevators  of  Chicago  were  pubUc  custodians  of 
property,  and  they  were  paid  such  rate  as  was  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  grain  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  elevator.  The 
men  who  handled  and  managed  these  elevators  were  only  occasionally  engaged  in 
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the  shipping  or  receiving  of  grain.    More  recently,  while  the  elevators  are  still 
nsed  for  the  pTirx)08e  of  storing  the  grain  of  the  shipper,  of  the  man  who  may  ship 

grain  from  the  country,  or  of  nolding  the  grain  of  the  man  who  may  purchase  it 
ere  for  eastern  shipment,  still  thelar^e  part  of  the  grain  in  the  elevators  of  Chi- 
cago to-dav  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  managing  the  elevator  and  who  at  the 
same  time  holds  a  license  from  onr  court  to  be  the  custodian  of  public  property. 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  variations  in  the  grades  of 
grain,  and  the  value  of  different  grades  of  the  same  grade  of  grain,  will  readily 
see  that  an  opportunity  for  profit,  obtained  by  improper  methods,  is  within  the 
grasp  of  the  man  who  is  managinp:  the  elevators  and  handling  that  part  of  the 
grain  which  he  does  not  own,  mixing  it  with  his  own  grain.  A  hunmred  cars  of 
grain  can  be  inspected  by  the  inspector,  and  he  may  be  an  efficient,  caiMbble  man 
too,  but  you  may  go  right  out  to  the  elevator  and  walk  right  along  that  Une  and 
select  8  or  10  cars  of  grain,  esi)ecially  in  certain  conditions  of  the  market,  that 
will  vary  from  1  to  5  or  6  cents  in  value  from  the  others.  Now,  then,  when  that 
goes  into  the  elevator  and  into  one  bin,  the  purchaser  knows  he  will  get  the  aver- 
age of  the  grade  as  insx)ected,  under  the  old  system,  and  the  result  was  that  many 
dealers  in  grain  purchased  elevator  receipts  and  took  the  grain  from  the  eleva- 
tor. To-day  the  careful  man  would  not  accept  grain  simpl]^  on  the  inspection 
and  receipt,  but  he  would  want  to  see  a  sample  of  the  nram  itself,  fearing  he 
might  be  compelled  to  take  the  lowest  quality  known  to  mat  grade,  and  would 
be  almost  sure  to  do  it  every  time.  That  is  one  of  the  preferences  which  is 
afforded  the  men  who  are  handling  large  amounts  of  freight  over  the  different 
lines  of  railroad,  and  it  is  one  of  the  abuses  which  bears  most  heavily  on  men 
engaged  in  the  grain  business  in  this  country,  the  preferences  being  shown  by 
the  railroad  people,  and  that  is  one  of  t*.  "m.  The  railroad  -people  in  this  city 
have  built  large  elevators,  and  formerly  had  them  managed  by  people  who  were 
simply  managers  of  the  elevators  and  custodians  of  other  people's  property. 
To-oay,  the  largest  receiver  over  a  road,  generally  one  large  concern,  has  the  use 
of  these  elevators,  without  doubt,  at  merely  a  nominal  rent,  nothing  more. 
Another  shipper  or  receiver  who  desires  to  place  grain  in  that  elevator  must  pay 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  for  the  privilege  of  having  it  handled  through  tiie  elevator, 
and  having  it  held  10  days.  It  can  not  go  through  the  elevator  for  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Are  any  of  the  public  elevators  managed  by  men  who  are 
not  in  the  grain  business? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  to-day.  There  has  been  up 
to  very  recently,  but  to-day  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  public  elevators  are  man- 
aged by  men  who  are  not  in  any  way  engaged  m  the  grain  business.  * 

Q.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  by  detJers  in  grain  here  in  Chicago  to  correct 
this  matter  by  State  law? — A.  Yes;  much  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  2 
or  3  years,  first  in  the  board  of  trade,  as  a  body,  attempting  to  correct  conditions 
which  they  believed  were  a  violation  of  correct,  sound  business  principles.  Much 
bad  feeling  was  engendered  by  the  attempt  to  correct  it.  Efforts  have  also  been 
made  for  additionsd  legislation,  surrounding  with  greater  safeguards  the  handling 
of  public  property. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion,  or  can  you  tell  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade  here  on  this  question?  Do  you  think  you 
express  the  views  of  lie  majority  of  the  members? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  board  taken  any  official  action  on  the  question;  have  they  gone  on 
record  in  any  way  ? — ^A.  They  have  held  elections  in  which  that  question  was 
involved,  and  when  the  issue  was  made  squarely  they  never  failed  to  elect  the 
officers  who  stood  for  the  handling  of  public  property  by  disinterested  parties,  by 
men  whose  only  interest  was  the  comx>ensation  which  they  received  for  caring 
for  the  proi)erty. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  before  this  subcommission  that  the  present  system 
has  develox)ed  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation;  that  is,  out  of  the  competi- 
tion between  Chicago  and  other  markets  for  this  grain  trade,  and  that  but  for  the 
fact  that  these  large  dealers  in  grain  had  come  to  own  their  own  elevators,  and 
by  dealing  in  grain  themselves  in  a  direct  manner  have  tiiereby,  because  of  their 
large  operations,  effected  great  economies — that  only  in  that  way  has  the  prestige 
and  supremacy  of  Chicago  as  a  wheat  market  been  maintained. — ^A.  Now,  let  us 
analyze  that  and  see  how  that  looks.  Here  is  a  man  that  owns  elevators  in  the 
country  himself.  He  has  managed  these  elevators  for  years;  he  has  all  the  money 
that  is  necessary  to  handle  his  business  successfully;  he  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  business;  and  still  he  is  absolutely  forced  out  of  business.  Is  it  a  reason- 
able acceptation  that  a  man  can  hire  every  particle  of  his  help  and  give  his  busi- 
ness that  close,  careful  supervision  that  the  other  man  is  giving  it  ?  The  reason- 
able explanation  is  that  preferences  are  given  this  individual  m  furnishing  him 
terminal  facilities,  free  of  charge;  and  the  preferences  he  gets  in  rates  drives  the 
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other  man  out  of  business.  No  man  who  studies  that  question  carefully  can 
come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  large  dealers  in  ^ain  receive  or  enjoy  a  lower 
rate  of  freight  on  the  grain  they  bring  into  this  market  than  the  ordinary 
buyer? — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have  investigated  this  question  carefully, 
and  one  of  the  strong  reasons  why  that  is  done  is  because  if  one  concern  can 
handle  all  the  grain  that  is  left — ^f or  the  little  fellows  get  a  little  here  and  there — 
but  if  one  concern  can  handle  all  the  grain,  and  they  want  to  make  rebates  on  it, 
they  can  be  made  to  that  one  concern  and  kept  from  the  public;  if  divided  among 
a  dozen,  it  would  leak  and  not  be  kept.  Now,  see  what  the  evidence  of  that  fact 
is.  We  have  men  on  'Change  to-day  who  are  doing  business  over  a  certain  line  of 
road.  They  are  purcha^^  grain  from  the  men  who  own  the  country  elevators. 
One  of  the  men  I  nave  in  mmd  has  not  been  doing  business  with  that  line  of  road 
more  than  a  year;  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  become  established  on  that 
line  and  have  acquaintances  and  friends,  which  would  be  a  great  influence  and 
factor;  he  has  made  his  relations  with  that  road  in  a  year  or  such  a  matter,  and 
yet  that  man  is  getting  to-day  perhaps  nine-tenths  or  the  grain  coming  in  over 
that  road.  Well,  if  he  is  a  skilled  merchant  only,  why  does  he  not  get  grain  from 
the  otiier  roads?  He  does  not;  he  gets  it  over  that  line  of  road.  That  is  one 
instance,  and  there  are  others  just  like  it.  If  it  was  caused  by  his  great  capital 
and  great  ability  as  a  merchant,  ability  to  send  through  to  Europe,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  would  reach  out  over  the  other  lines  of  road;  but  he  gets  it  over 
that  one  line  of  road  and  no  other. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  tending  to  show  that  it  is  the  custom  for  at  least  a 
number  of  these  large  buyers,  some  of  them,  to  purchase  grain  on  more  than  one 
line  of  road.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  as  a  rule,  a  single  operator  usually  con- 
fines himself  to  one  road? — ^A.   i  es. 

Q.  But,  to  put  the  reverse,  is  it  your  opinion  that  along  a  given  line  of  road 
there  is  usually  but  one  operator? — A.  There  is  usually  the  man,  the  firm,  or  organ- 
ization that  controls  the  terminal  facilities  in  this  city.  They  immediately  branch 
out,  and  they  very  soon  control  a  large  percentage  of  the  grain  that  goes  over  that 
line  of  r>ad,  and  they  do  not  do  business  on  the  other  lines.  They  may,  occa- 
sionally, do  a  little,  but  they  do  not  do  any  large  business,  and  it  is  ahnost  wholly 
confined  to  the  one  line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson^  Is  it  not  true  that  man  is  very  apt  to  be  a  heavy 
owner  in  the  railroad? — A.  Unfortunately,  we  have  a  good  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  railroads  in  the  grain  business,  and  partners,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  This  man  you  had  in  mind  was  a  large  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  railroad? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  particular  individual  I  was  talking  of  has  any  direct  con- 
nection with  the  railroad.    I  do  not  think  he  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  the  belief  that  ne  is  merely  the  agent  of  the 
railroad  in  this  business? — ^A.  No;  I  do  tiot  think  he  could  be  classed  as  a  mere 
agent,  because  he  is  a  grain  merchant  and  has  been  doing  a  grain  merchant's 
business  in  years  past  of  a  general  character,  just  as  other  men  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  have  done.  He  has  demonstrated  no  great  ability  in  these  years,  but  all 
at  once  he  forms  a  connection  with  this  road,  and  is  able  to  go  right  out  and  get 
a  very  large  part  of  the  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  idea  I  got  was  that  this  man,  in  all  probability,  had 
a  lower  freight  rate. — A.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  he  was  an  owner  in  the  railroad,  he  would  be 
very  apt  to  get  it. — ^A.  You  gentlemen  can  very  easily  see  if  that  was  the  desirable 

Soint,  and  that  was  what  it  led  up  to,  the  connection  could  be  made  and  a  half 
ozen  silent  partners  could  be  enjoying  the  profits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  evil?  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  commission  to  recommend  legislation  to  Congress  or  the  various  States. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  we  would  like  to 
ask  you,  as  a  man  of  considerable  information  on  the  ^ain  business,  how  to  goto 
work  to  correct  it? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  large  miestion  and  requires  the  careful 
thought  of  the  best  brains  of  this  country,  and  I  do  not  know  now  that  I  have  in 
my  own  mind  any  better  method  than  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  enforcing  the  law. 

Q.  It  has  been  contended  that  if  the  system  or  custom  of  giving  rebates  could 
be  done  away  w^ith,  if  all  discriminations  to  one  individual  or  community  could 
be  eliminated  from  the  transportation  question,  the  evils  of  the  trust,  for  instance, 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  eliminated  thereby.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply 
to  the  grain  business?  In  other  words,  if  tne  transportation  discriminations 
were  absolutely  done  away  with,  so  that  men  would  be  on  an  equality  as  rates  of 
freight,  do  you  think,  then,  this  situation  w^ould  l>e  corrected? — A.  In  answer  to 
your  question  I  would  like  to  say  this  :  I  think  if  that  situation  existed,  every 
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citizen  would  have  all  he  is  entitled  to  ask  for,  absolute  equality  before  the  law, 
and  an  absolute  good  opportunity  with  every  man,  in  proi)ortion  to  his  energy 
and  ability.  I  believe  to-day  that  the  two  greatest  qu^tions  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  are,  first,  the  prevention  of  preferences  shown  by 
railroad  companies  in  the  matter  of  f reght  carrying ;  and,  secondly,  the  preven- 
tion of  overcapitalization.  These  are  the  two  great  questions  that  are  before  the 
American  people  to  be  solved.  I  do  not  think  the  trust,  in  and  of  itself,  if 
founded  on  actual  values,  need  frighten  any^body.  But  when  a  concern  can 
capitalize  4,  5,  or  10  times  the  actual  capital  mvested  and  float  it  on  the  com- 
munity and  get  good  money  for  their  worthless  paper,  it  is  a  pretty  bad  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  proposition  to  legalize  pooung  would  have  an  influence  to 
do  away  with  these  favors  in  transportation  rates? — ^A.  lam  unalterably  opx)Osed 
topooliuff. 

Q.  Under  all  circumstances  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  reason  why  the 
men  who  invest  their  money  in  railroad  construction  are  anymore  entitled  to  the 
right  to  be  exempt  from  competition  than  any  other  line  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  see  any  serious  objection  to  legalizing 
pooling  when  it  is  coupled  with  adequate  authority  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  regulate  freight  rates,  and  x)erhaps,  in  addition  to  that,  to  consent 
to  any  pooling  contract  that  the  railroads  may  make? — A.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
poolin|^,  under  careful  supervision  and  restriction,  would  be  very  much  less 
objectionable  than  pooling  by  the  railroads  without  any  restriction;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  because  if  pools  can  be  formed  and  any  rate  fixed  which  they 
can  temporarily  maintain,  they  can  fix  an v  price  that  is  not  absolutely  prohibited. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  I  thiiik  nearly  all  advocates  of  pooling  to-day  couple  with 
it  tne  provision  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shali  be  given  authority 
to  fix  the  rate. — ^A.  I  believe  that  to  be  true ;  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  that? — ^A.  I  have  never  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  w^ise  policy  to  permit  pooling. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Give  us  your  idea  why  it  is  not? — A.  First  of 
all,  of  course,  we  have  never  reached  the  point  in  the  supervision  of  railroad 
affairs  where  we  could  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  you  now  suggest.  That  is 
the  first  and  strongest  reason.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  the  law  governing 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  so  enlarged  that  they 
could,  in  a  measure,  control  the  action  of  the  companies  and  the  rates  they  made, 
we  would  have  arrived  at  a  point  where,  perhaps,  x>ooling  would  not  be  so  objec- 
tionable; I  can  easily  see  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that,  preferable  to  pooling,  there  should 
be  supervision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  m  this  way:  A  rail- 
road company  is  compelled  to  publish  its  rates,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  given  re  visionary  power  over  those  rates,  to  correct,  upon  complaint 
which  is  found  to  be  well-grounded,  inequalities,  injustice  in  the  rates,  and  then 
the  finding  of  the  commission  to  go  into  effect  pending  an  appeal  which  the  rail- 
road companies  may  take  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  believe 
any  finding  which  they  should  make  should  go  into  effect.  That  is  the  weakness 
of  the  present  law.  Then  let  the  railroad  company  appeal  from  that  finding,  and 
pending  the  decision  of  the  appeal,  the  rate  fixed  by  the  commission  should  stand. 

Q.  You  would  have,  then,  the  powers  which  the  commission  was  supposed  to 
have  in  the  first  place  made  plain  and  enforcible? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  So  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  if  penalties 
could  De  enforced  for  discriminations  and  rebates  made  on  the  published  rate,  do 
you  think  the  public  would  be  taken  care  of  as  it  now  stands,  and  no  pooling  law 
would  be  necessary? — A.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  a  rail- 
road company  should  be  permitted  to  arrange  its  rates  within  reasonable  restric- 
tions. They  should  be  fairly  remunerative.  Then  their  rates  should  be  such  that 
all  the  shippers  over  the  line  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  business 
to-day.  The  one  that  goes  home  to  the  people  is  the  preference  snown.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  penalty  for  preferences  was'  a  heavy  fine  for  each  case,  why 
could  not  these  published  rates  be  enforced  by  you  x)eople  who  are  put  to  a  disad- 
vantage by  them? — A.  Well,  as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  that  character  of 
criminals  to  justice  that  is  a  matter  I  would  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  upon. 

Q.  Would  not  heavy  fines  and  penalties  be  much  more  effective  than  this  crimi- 
nal prosecution  and  imprisonment? — ^A.  I  think  very  likely  you  would  more  easily 
obtain  evidence  for  conviction  if  that  were  the  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  One  railroad  manager  would  be  a  little  more  willing  to 
prosecute  his  competitor  or  the  manager  of  another  road  if  the  punishment  was 
one  of  fine  rather  than  imprisonment? — A.  Yes;  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  spoke  of  the  injury  to  the  dealer  in  grain  by 
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reason  of  these  preferences.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  wheat  grower?-— A. 
I  think  it  is  a  well-settled  law  of  commerce  that  free  comx)etition,  free  and  open 
and  unrestricted  competition,  produces  the  best  results  for  the  producer. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  grower  of  wheat  gets  no  benefit  from  the  rebates  that 
the  preferred  dealer  gets?— A.  I  think  that  if  the  railroad  comx>any  can  afford  to 
make  a  lower  rate  they  should  make  it  public  and  for  everyone. 

Q.  But  under  che  present  system  does  the  farmer  benefit  by  these  bi^  institu- 
tions building  their  elevators  and  finding  the  market? — A.  No,  they  will  not  in 
the  end.  It  is  not  according  to  sound  business  principles  that  they  will.  If  in 
the  windup  there  is  only  one  concern  to  buy  their  grain  along  the  road,  which  is 
a  presumaole  condition  of  affairs,  they  will  not  get  a  better  price  for  their  grain. 

S.  You  think  not? — ^A.  No,  I  think  not. 
.  In  these  privileges  in  terminal  facilities  might  not  that  be  given  in  the 
way  of  rebate? — ^A.  They  may  give  it  to  them  in  any  way;  but  these  conditions 
exist  in  Chicago;  the  terminal  lacilities  of  the  railroad  companies,  in  many  cases, 
facilities  provided  years  ago,  are  practically  given  to  one  concern,  and  they  imme- 
diately become  large  receivers  over  that  line  of  road. 

Q.  A  gentleman  from  the  West  this  morning  stated  that  he  understood  that  a 
railroad  comx>any  paid  a  dealer  4  cents  for  running  wheat  through  the  elevator 
when  it  was  worth  about  a  half  a  cent.    Now,  would  you  not  regard  tliat  as  a 
mere  system  of  rebates — that  he  is  making  it  up  through  the  elevator  charges? — 
A.  He  charged  4  cents?    This  was  at  the  country  point? 
Yes. — ^A.  Where  he  received  the  grain? 
Yes. — ^A.  And  he  charged  the  producer  4  cents  a  bushel? 
(By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  think  this  was  a  Kansas  City  point  and  the  elevator, 
instead  of  being  owned  by  the  railroad,  was  owned  by  the  man,  and  the  theory 
was  that  the  railroad  paid  the  4  cents  as  a  rebate  on  freight. — A.  Yes;  that  was  a 
very  unusual  condition  of  affairs,  that  anyone  should  be  paying  any  party  4  cents 
a  bushel  for  simply  running  grain  through  the  elevator;  and  there  must  have  been 
something  special  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  means  to  say.  That  was  the  advantage  given  to  him  on  the 
freight  rate.  Or,  we  take  the  oil  companies  that  have  createa  such  a  commotion 
in  this  country  about  discriminations.  Men  of  one  company  insist  that  after  they 
had  hunted  down  the  different  discriminations  from  time  to  time,  they  found  the 
Stiuidard  Oil  Company  sold  the  railroads  all  their  lubricating  oils,  and  instead  of 
their  pavinj^the  market  prices,  they  paid  three  or  four  times  the  market  price  and 
centered  all  their  trade  with  that  one  firm.  As  a  rebate,  now  how  would  you 
reach  a  system  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  these  special  cases 
which  you  are  now  describing,  are  all  minor  matters. 

Q.  These  men  state  that  they  produce  about  one-tenth  of  the  oil — ^the  index>end- 
ent  companies  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have  been  unable  to  make  a 
profit  on  a  single  barrel  of  oil  put  on  an  American  railroad,  while,  if  they  run  it  to 
the  seaboard  and  ship  to  a  foreign  country  where  there  are  no  discriminations, 
they  make  a  handsome  profit. — ^A.  My  understanding  of  your  statement  was  that 
the  rebate  in  this  case  would  be  the  amount  of  oil  used  by  this  company  doing 
the  business. 

Q.  Instead  of  giving  an  actual  rebate,  it  buys  supplies  from  the  company,  and 
instead  of  paying  the  market  prices  it  pays  four  or  five  times  the  market  price,  and 
they  make  the  rebates  indirectly. — A,  There  is  a  greater  principle  underlying  this 
whole  question,  and  the  best  any  of  us  can  do  is  to  work  determinedly  alon^  these 
lines.  Whether  or  not  we  will  ever  be  able  to  find  a  cure  for  these  evils  and  come 
to  a  x)oint  where  we  will  be  entirely  satisfied,  is  another  question.  I  believe  great 
improvements  can  be  made  over  present  conditions. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  Novefmheri84, 1899. 

TESTJMONY  OF  ME.  CHAELES  A.  MALLOEY, 

Chairman  railroad  committee^  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  3.30  p.  m.  November  24, 1899,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mallory, 
chairman  of  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transporta- 
tion as  follows: 

O.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Charles  A.  Mallory. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  and  official  connection? — ^A.  Chairman  of  the  rail- 
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road  committee  of  the  Chica«^  Live  Stock  Exchange  and  treasurer  and  manager 
of  the  Mallory  (Commission  Oom|>any  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

Q.  We  understand  yonr  organization  has  grievances,  and  we  womd  like  to 
have  yon  state  to  the  commission  what  your  grievances  are. — A.  I  was  not  quite 
positive  this  morning  whether  I  would  be  able  to  come  down  or  not,  as  I  received 
word  to  go  West,  and  I  dictated  a  few  of  the  fundamental  things,  and  if  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  commission  I  will  read  them.  They  will  probably  cover  all  the 
points  you  will  care  to  touch  on.     ^Reading. ) 

I  start  out  with  the  proposition  oi  equal  rights  to  all  interests.  Any  legislation 
that  will  promote  and  protect  all  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  is  most  desirable. 
In  my  judgment,  we  have  altogether  too  many  laws,  both  State  and  national, 
caused  largely  by  the  lack  of  necessity  for  many  of  them,  prepared  and  enacted 
by  politicians  in  order  that  their  constituents  may  know  they  are  doing  some- 
thing, and  x>06sibly  have  some  excuse  for  reelecting  them  to  office.  It  is  not  so 
much  tbe  quantity  of  laws  that  we  are  in  need  of,  but  we  should  have  a  better 
quality  of  I^islation,  and  then  have  it  properly  enforced. 

Naturally  matters  pertaining  to  transportation  business  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially where  much  evidence  is  required,  is  very  complicated  to  the  average  citizen. 
The  courts  found  it  imx>06sible  to  cope  with  these  matters  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, owing  to  a  lack  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  courts  and  juries.  Con- 
gress, evidently  recognizing  these  conditions,  created  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  with  its  extraordinary  i)ower8  for  investigation,  and  conducted  by  a 
board  whose  business  it  is  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  transportation  affairs. 

The  law  which  created  tJie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  proven  defec- 
tive in  some  features,  and  in  order  that  the  transportation  companies  and  the 
public  may  derive  benefits  from  their  efforts,  they  should  have  proper  power  to 
enforce  their  findings.  I  believe  one  way  to  correct  many  of  these  legislative 
abuses  will  be  to  change  existing  tenures  of  office,  laws,  and  methods  of  elections, 
so  that  no  one  ma^  be  elected  to  succeed  himself,  thus  taking  away  the  tempta- 
tion to  treat  pubhc  questions  with  any  thought  of  reelection. 

The  live-stock  interests,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before  your  hon- 
orable body,  probably  have  some  grievances  against  the  railroads,  some  of  which, 
like  many  others,  are  doubtless  more  or  less  imaginary  or  the  result  of  the  gener- 
ally expressed  or  implied  sentiment  against  corporations;  but  as  a  rule,  I  believe 
the  rai&oads  mean  to  treat  the  live-stock  6hipx>ers  fairly  and  to  treat  localities  as 
equitably  as  circumstances  and  competition  will  permit.  From  an  almost 
national,  as  well  as  a  local  standx)oint,  our  principal  grievance  is  in  what  is  known 
as  the  terminal  charge,  levied  by  all  Western  roads  on  all  live  stock  consigned  to 
Chicago.  This  is  a  ^arge  of  $3  per  car,  and  was  added  to  the  regular  tarm  June 
1, 1894,  and  is  still  collected  by  aU  of  these  roads.  The  only  change  in  conditions 
governing  the  handling  of  live  stock  at  Chicago  on  that  day  was  the  addition  of  a 
trackage  charge  of  80  cents  per  car  on  most  of  the  roads,  and  $1.50  -per  car  on 
others  who  used  the  comi)anies*  tracks  a  longer  distance.  This  arbitrary  charge 
of  $2  per  car,  which  was  60  cents  per  car  on  3  roads  and  $1.20  per  car  on  the  other 
roads,  more  thant^e  additional  cost  to  the  roads,  caused  the  shippers  all  over  this 
country  to  rebel  against  such  treatment;  and  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
through  its  railroad  committee,  held  several  sessions  with  the  general  managers 
of  the  railroads  in  June,  1894,  and  tried  to  convince  them  from  a  business  man's 
standpoint  that  their  act  was  not  right,  but  without  success.  The  chairman  of 
this  General  Managers'  Association  stated,  however,  that  if  the  company  owning 
the  tracks  would  take  off  their  trackage  charge  they  would  remove  the  terminal 
charge. 

We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Illinois  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and 
after  a  full  trial  obtained  a  decision  that  the  terminal  charge  was  unjust,  unrea- 
sonable, and  illegal.  The  matter  was  afterwards  brought  up  in  the  United  States 
court  in  Chicago,  and  after  a  full  hearing  this  court  made  a  similar  decision,  and 
ordered  the  rai&oad  comx>any  to  desist,  which  they  did  until  the  court  of  appeals 
reversed  the  decision  on  a  technical  point.  We  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commence  Commission,  which  si)ent  considerable  time  in 
its  investigations,  all  the  roads  being  represented  by  counsel,  who  spent  days  in 
argpunent,  citing  authorities,  etc.,  but  the  commission  found  the  charge  to  be 
unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illeg^,  and  ordered  the  railroad  companies  to  cease 
collecting  it.  The  railroads  refused  to  obey  the  order.  The  commission  appealed 
to  the  united  States  court  to  enforce  the  decision,  when  the  railroads  filed  a 
demurrer  which  was  ar^ed  at  great  length  and  overruled.  The  case  came  up 
for  a  hearing  on  the  6tn  of  this  month,  and  after  2  days'  argument,  etc.,  the 
court  took  the  case  under  advisement  on  only  one  of  the  points. 

I  go  into  this  matter  in  detail  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  some  action  being 
taken  which  will  admit  of  adjustment  of  these  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
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the  transportation  business  of  this  country  by  some  tribunal  having  the  proper 
facilities  and  knowledge  for  making  investigations,  hearing  complaints  and 
enforcing  decisions.  During  all  these  years  of  litigation,  investigation,  and 
experience  in  this  matter,  I  mid  that  it  is  almost  imx>ossible,  under  existing  laws 
and  practices,  for  individuals  or  small  organizations  to  compete  with  the  com- 
bined legal  and  financial  facilities  of  the  railroads. 

Another  feature  that  impressed  me  along  this  line  was  the  statement  made  by 
the  railroad  officials  at  their  meeting,  and  by  one  of  them  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  this  terminal  charge 
would  never  have  been  levied  had  no  trackage  charge  been  made,  and  if  this 
trackage  charge  was  taken  off  the  roads  would  remove  their  terminal  charge. 

I  think  this  statement  of  facts,  which  can  be  proven  by  the  records  of  the  various 
cases,  should  convince  any  reasonable  man  of  the  necessity  of  some  law  or  other 
method  which  would  not  only  secure  prompt  justice  to  the  people  but  prevent  any 
.  arlritrary  or  vindictive  actions.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  transportation  companies 
are  entitled  to  proper  consideration  and  protection  at  all  times,  the  same  as  any 
other  business  or  interest,  and  any  legpyslation  that  will  advance  the  various  inter- 
ests, secure  justice  based  more  upon  right  than  on  technicalities,  and  promote  and 
lead  to  better  harmony  all  around,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  x>eople. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Who  levy  this  trackage  charge? — A.  The  ^nion 
Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Company,  who  owns  the  tracks  in  and  about  the  stock 
yards.    None  of  the  railroads  coming  into  Chicago  own  their  tracks  to  the  yards. 

Q.  You  pay,  of  course,  the  stock  yards  company  as  well  charges  for  putting 
stock  in  there? — A.  The  stock  yard^5ompany  have  yardage  and  feed  charges,  which 
all  stock  shippers  have  to  pay. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  include  their  railroad  trackage  in  that  general  charge?  I 
understand  if  that  was  removed  the  railroads  would  takeoff  this  terminal  charge 
of  $2  a  car. — A.  The  trackage  charge  is  considered  as  part  of  the  railroad  charge, 
while  the  charges  for  yardage  and  feed  is  a  stock  yard  company  charge  for  their 
services. 

Q.  They  are  really  the  same  company? — ^A.  The  same  company  practically  owns 
the  tracks  that  owns  the  stock  yard,  but  the  terminal  facilities,  as  decided  by  the 
various  courts  and  commissions,  must  be  furnished  by  the  railroad  companies 
and  must  be  included  in  their  rate,  and  consequently  the  charges  as  levied  dv the 
stock  yards  company,  which  the  shippers  have  to  pay,  have  notning  to  do  witn  the 
railroad  matter. 

Q.  This  terminal  charge  has  been  in  use  since  1894? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  extra  trackage  oy  this  stock  yards  comx)any  was  added  on  at  that  time? — 
A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  As  I  understand,  you  think  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  have  authority  to  regulate  such  matters  and  enforce  their  orders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  you  to  say  if  this  charge  is  a  discrimination 
against  Chicago,  which  sends  stock  to  Kansas  City  or  other  points  in  considerable 
volume. — A.  Yes;  it  has  diverted  a  good  deal  of  business.  It  is  a  discrimination 
against  Chicago  to  the  extent  of  the  $2;  besides,  the  sentimental  discrimination — 
that  has  been  equal  to  5  or  10  times  that;  and  it  is  used  largely  by  the  competitors 
of  Chicago  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Naturally  the  shippers  look  at  it  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  that  were  not  right,  and  after  it  had  been  talked  over  and  the  com- 
petitive markets  had  handled  it  in  their  way  it  became  much  larger  than  the  $3 
item  would  appear,  while  it  does  amount  to' considerable  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  Kansas  City  and  these  other  big  towns  are  not  interested  or  moving  with 
you  to  have  this  charge  removed? — ^A.  No.  The  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  the 
largest  association  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  comjwsed  largely  of  Texas,  Mon- 
tana, and  the  other  range  people,  have  joined  the  Chicago  live-stock  men  in  their 
fight  for  the  removal  of  this  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.Harris.)  Have  you  any  other  complaints  in  regard  totke 
transportation  of  live  stock? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  other  complaints 
to  offer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  discriminations  in  rates  as  between  individuals,  one  man  ship- 
ping his  cattle  for  less  than  another — ^any  inside  rates  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.  So  far  as  I  am  awsu-e,  the  rates  on  live  stock  are  exactly  the 
same  to  all  shippers. 

Q.  Are  the  rates  reasonable? — ^A.  Judging  from  rates  in  the  past  and  from  the 
improved  methods  of  handling  the  business,  I  should  say  that  they  would  be  con- 
sidered reasonable.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing in  the  broad  sense,  and  I  should  say  they  were  reasonable. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  of  stock  comx>are  now  with  former  years? — A.  The  price 
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of  cattle  dnring  1899  has  been  considerable  higher  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  8 
or  4  years. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  hogs  also? — ^A.  The  price  of  hogs  is  not  so  mnch  higher. 
Perhaps  it  will  average  25  to  50  cents  a  hundred  higher,  while  cattle  will  aver- 
age from  $1  to  $1.50  higher. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  rise  in  price — scarcity? — A.  Not  so  much 
scarcity  in  the  supply  as  increase  in  the  demand.  The  increase  in  the  supply  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  demand,  in  my  judgment,  and  tne  proe- 
pective  shortage  has  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  advance  also. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  consumption  of  meat  in  prosx>erous  times  over  dull  times, 
when  people  are  not  employed? — A.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  laboring  man,  in  my 
judgment,  will  use  a  larger  percentage  of  his  earnings  in  prosperous  times  for  the 
purchase  of  meat  than  he  will  at  any  other  time;  and  when  he  is  well  employed 
at  good  wages  he  will  naturally  spend  more  for  meat  products  than  under  other 
circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  any  of  the  cattle  shippers  own  their  own  cars? — 
A.  Yes;  not  what  you  might  call  catue  shippers,  but  people  who  ship  cattle  own 
their  own  cars;  such  people  as  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  CJo.;  they  are  in  the  pack- 
ing business,  but  cattle  shippers  also.  There  are  no  cattle  shippers  that  are 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  cattle  business,  to  my  knowledge,  that  own  cars. 

Q.  When  they  ship  live  cattle  they  ship  in  their  own  cars? — ^A.  They  do  to  a 
large  extent.    Of  course  they  also  ship  cattle  in  the  common  or  railroad  cars. 

Q.  Does  that  produce  a  discrimination  against  you  men  who  do  not  own  your 
own  cars? — ^A.  I  would  say  to  the  extent  of  whatever  profit  they  make  rrom 
the  use  of  their  own  cars — ^tariff ;  so  far  as  I  know  they  pay  tariff  rates  on  their 
shipments. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  they  did  derive  very  much  advantage  from 
the  use  of  their  own  cars? — ^A.  I  understand  the  owners  of  private  cars  of  all  kinds 
derive  a  good  revenue  from  the  use  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  cattle  in  considerable  quantities? — A.  We  are  in  the  live-stock 
commission  business;  we  are  receivers  of  cattle.  In  answer  to  what  I  think  you 
are  trying  to  get  at,  I  think  there  are  very  few  exclusively  live-stock  shippers  ttiat 
would  handle  enough  business  to  warrant  their  keeping  a  line  of  cars  for  their 
own  use. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  think  it  is  good  policy  to  permit  these 
private  cars? — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  am  not  famiuar  enough  witii  to.  pass  an 
opinion  upon.  As  I  stated,  I  naturally  think  people  that  do  not  own  their  own 
cars,  and  who  are  competing  with  people  that  do,  would  be  at  whatever  disad- 
vantage the  difference  in  the  profit  might  fieure. 

Q.  Would  it  not  seem  to  be  more  proper  that  a  railroad  company  conducting  a 
business  should  conduct  that  business  by  its  own  cars? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  You  were  speaking  of  the  high  price  of  cattle  in 
1899.  Are  you  aware  of  a  shortage  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
5  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  have  something  to  do  with  the  rise  in  prices? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  the  shortage  was? — ^A.  I  should  think  10  per 
cent  would  cover  it. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  figures  of  Mr.  Mulhall,  the  great  English  statistician,  as 
to  our  shortage  in  the  ya&t  5  years? — A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  many  cattle  have  we  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  question  to  answer  except  from  the  Gk)vemment  report;  that  is  the  only 
official  document  we  have  giving  the  figures. 

Q.  The  Government  reports  have  been  showing  this  shortage  ever  since  the 
Cleveland  Administration? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  just  when  it  dates  from,  but  people 
in  our  line  of  business  do  not  put  much  faith  in  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Government  in  regard  to  live  stock. 

Q.  You  think  there  has  been  a  shortage? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  raise  the  price? — A.  Yes;  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  consumption. 

Q.  How  have  the  prices  been  the  last  few  weeks? — A.  This  last  week  we  have 
had  a  very  sharp  decline  in  most  grades  of  fat  cattle. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  in  stockers? — A.  There  has  only  been  a  small  decline  in 
stock  cattle;  they  have  been  lower  than  usual. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  rupture  in  the  market  in  the  last  few  weeks? — A.  The  first 
two  weeks  of  this  month  we  had  a  fairly  steady  market.  This  week  we  have  had 
an  unusual  decline  in  certain  grades  of  cattle. 

Q.  It  struck  the  Denver  markets  before  it  did  you? — A.  It  generally  strikes  the 
markets  all  about  the  same  time.    The  telegraph  works  very  promptly.    It  Chi- 
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cago  declines  other  markets  decline,  and  if  they  decline  it  has  a  sympathetic 
effect  npon  Chicago. 

Q.  Hogs  have  declined  in  the  last  few  weeks? — ^A.  Very  slightly.  The  decline 
in  hogs  came  in  October,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  meats  in  the  last  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  state  the  percentage  of  increase? — ^A.  I  should  think  25  per  cent 
or  40  per  cent  over  3  years  ago. 

C^.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — ^A.  I  should  attribute  it  to  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  the  fact  that  the  laboring  men  are  generally  employed 
at  fair  wages,  and  they  generally  spend  a  good  portion  of  their  wages  for  meat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  did  the  war  affect  the  meat  market — ^the 
meat  they  supplied  on  the  ships? — A.  One  x)art  of  the  war  affected  it  satisfactorily 
to  the  seUing  interests  by  advancing  the  price  and  another  -part  of  the  war  had  a 
bad  effect  on  it  for  quite  a  long  time. 

Q.  A  great  deal  was  spoiled,  was  there  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that  except  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  know  they  had  to  throw  overboard  a  good  deal  of  meat? — ^A.  I  say  I 
know  nothing  about  that  except  what  I  saw  in  the  papers. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  read  also  in  the  papers  during  the  last  few  days  that  a 

Seat  quantitv  of  it  was  thrown  overboard  rrom  an  English  ship  going  to  South 
Prica? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  to  throw  it  overboard? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  It  affects  the  market,  no  matter  who  throws  it 
overboard? — A.  On  that  particular  beef. 

Q.  Does  it  not  affect  all  beef  markets? — ^A.  If  enough  of  it  was  thrown  over- 
board or  lost  in  some  other  such  way,  of  course  it  would  affect  the  market  by 
advancingit. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  amount  that  is 
supposed  t-o  have  been  thrown  over  would  cut  very  litlQe  figure  in  affecting  the 
price? — A.  I  should  say  absolutely  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  would  not  run  one  of  these  x>acking  houses  more 
than  a  few  hours? — A.  Not  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIMER.)  Would  a  boat  load  affect  the  market? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  this  meat  had  got  a  bad  reputation ^A. 

(Interrupting. )  That  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  market,  more  than  the  actual 
loss  of  the  cargo. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  The  fear  that  you  would  lose  foreign  trade? — 
A.  The  sentiment  that  would  follow  the  declaration  that  any  part  of  the  American 
meat  was  spoiled  or  unfit  for  use  would  naturaJly  have  a  sentimental  effect  that 
would  be  depressing  on  the  market.  So  far  these  times  have  only  been  temporarv, 
because  on  investigation  they  have  found  that  our  meat  products  are  absolutely 
all  right. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  About  how  longdo  they  have  an  effect? — ^A. 
Owing  to  the  damage  and  the  sentiment  it  causes?  This  one  we  are  speaking  of, 
regarding  the  investigation  of  army  beef,  lasted  several  months. 

Q,  If  the  throwing  overboard  of  beef  from  a  British  ship  is  a  fact,  how  much 
or  how  long  will  that  affect  the  market? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the 
market  at  all;  I  do  not  think  the  trade  would  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

We,  as  business  men,  connected  with  the  live-stock  trade,  handling  the  product 
that  is  shipped  from  the  range  and  from  the  feed  lot  to  the  market— we  figure 
from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  various  markets.  We  do  not 
go  quite  as  far  as  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  figure  on  all  the  different 
cattle  supposed  to  be  in  the  United  States.  We  have  found  from  years  of  experi- 
ence that  this  country  is  capable  of  producing  anything  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
time  the  years  would  roll  around,  when  you  might  naturally  expect  a  shortage 
to  come,  from  their  way  of  gathering  statistics,  other  sections  of  the  country 
have  been  industrious  and  increased  their  output  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
never  come  to  that  shortage  in  the  market.  So  far  as  the  trade  and  values  are 
concerned,  it  is  the  supply  and  demand  in  the  market  that  governs,  and  not  what 
is  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  calf  becomes  a  steer  before  you  come  to  that 
point? — A.  They  are  marketed  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  they  were. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  any  live-stock 
statistics  in  this  country? — A.  Not  that  we  consider  reliable. 

They  are  not  actual  counts ;  they  are  estimates  ?— A.  I  should  judge  so. 

The  only  counts  are  those  made  by  the  census? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Representative  Bell.)  The  Agricultural  Department — does  it  not  make 
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inqtdries  annually?— A.  They  claim  to;  they  publish  every  January  a  supposed 
report  of  iJl  kinds  of  live  stock  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Without  facilities  for  gathering  that  information,  must 
it  not  De  a  matter  of  inquiry  largely  with  the  Agncultural  Department  ?-— A.  Yes; 
almost  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  is  it  as  to  their  other  statistics? — ^A.  lam 
not  familiar  with  that. 

Q.  Might  not  we  include  them  all  and  say  they  are  all  guesswork  ? — ^A.  I  would 
not  want  to  go  on  record  as  to  anything  I  know  nothing  about.  They  may  have 
some  facilities  for  finding  out  how  much  grain  there  is,  and  other  things.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that ;  but  so  far  as  live  stock  is  concerned,  their  statistics 
are  of  no  value  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  So  long  as  cattle  do  not  have  to  be  shipped  into  this 
country  to  supply  the  demand,  and  we  have  enough  cattle  raised  here  and  shipped 
to  the  markete  to  supply  our  home  demand,  there  could  not  be  a  shortage  of  cattle 
in  this  country? — ^A.  No. 

Q,  There  might  be  more  or  less  one  year  than  another,  but  there  would  not  be 
what  you  would  call  a  shortage  so  as  to  raise  prices.  Now,  if  we  had  to  imx)ort 
cattle  from  other  countries,  that  would  raise  the  price,  perhaps,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes.  In  my  judgment  these  things  are  largely  regrulatea  by  the  supply  and 
price  of  other  live  stock.  For  instance,  when  beef  reaches  a  certain  i)oint  con- 
sumption will  commence  to  drop,  and  if  pork  is  relatively  lower  a  good  deal  of 
that  consumption  will  take  up  with  pork,  and  if  mutton  is  still  lower  it  will 
increase  the  demand  for  mutton;  so  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  in  this  country 
on  any  one  class  of  meat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle  placed  on 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  would  it  raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  cattle? — ^A.  It 
would  lower  the  price. 

Q.  Then  the  shortage  must  have  some  effect  on  the  price? — A.  Yes;  it  does. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Supx)Ose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle  in  the 
country  than  we  have  now,  and  the  same  amount  was  shipped  to  the  market  as 
now,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  market?— A.  If  the  8,000,000  cattle  were 
thrown  on  the  market  all  at  once? 

Q.  If  they  came  up  in  the  natural  way,  and  we  were  here  and  there  shipping 
just  as  you  receive  now,  would  it  affect  the  market? — ^A.  I  think  the  market  would 
be  lower  with  8,000,000  more  cattle  in  the  country  than  there  are  to-day. 

Q.  Would  it  be  as  low  as  if  the  8,000,000  were  thrown  on  the  market? — ^A.  No. 
The  temjwrary  effect  of  8,000,000  cattle  on  the  market  would  be  very  depressing. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  a  difference  between  having  8,000,000  in  the  country,  with 
the  regular  supply  shipping  to  market,  and  8,000,Oi<)0  thrown  on  the  market? — A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle,  would 
they  not  ship  more  to  the  market? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  more  of  them  would  mature. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  are  large  exx>orters  of  cattle  and  meat  prod- 
ucts?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  home  supply  equal  to  the  home  market  would  represent  a  tremendous 
shortage,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  just  catch  your  meaning. 

Q.  An  attempt  was  made  a  moment  ago  by  a  question  to  show  that  as  long  as 
we  had  cattle  enough  to  supply  our  own  needs  we  could  not  speak  of  a  shortage. 
We  are  supplying  not  only  our  own  needs,  but  the  foreign  supply.  We  are  large 
exporters,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  would  have  a  tremendous  shortage  if  we  could 
supply  only  our  own  home  markets. — ^A.  It  dex)ends  a  great  deal  to  what  extent 
you  were  carrying  the  shortage.  A  shortage  may  be  less  than  the  previous 
year;  it  may  reach  a  point  like  a  famine,  or  it  may  be  just  a  few  less  than  the 
last  year;  but,  speaking  with  the  broader  view,  I  should  say  that  a  shortage, 
so  called,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  natural  result  of  the  depression  that 
the  cattle  market  went  through  2  or  8  years  ago.  Low  prices  will  follow  what 
we  call  generally  liquidation.  A  great  many  people  became  discouraged  because 
cattle  were  not  seeing  such  a  good  market  and  threw  them  on  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  not  think  the  driving  of  cattle  out  of  the 
Neutral  Strip,  Indian  Territory,  and  the  fencing  of  the  Western  range,  whereby 
the  ranger  had  to  spay  out  of  business,  had  some  effect  on  the  raising  of  cattle? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  handle  a  good  many  spayed  cattle,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes;  not  during 
recent  years,  but  from  1894  on  we  did. 

Q.  Did  not  that  come  from  the  ranges  being  eaten  out  and  fenced  up? — ^A.  Yes, 
some  of  the  cattle  were  thrown  on  to  the  market  on  that  account,  but  had  the 
price  not  been  so  low  a  ^ood  many  of  these  cattle  would  have  found  places  where 
they  had  feed  and  woula  have  been  held. 
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Q.  You  do  not  think  high  prices  would  make  grass  grow? — A.  No;  but  it 
makes  people  hustle  around  and  find  feed  more  than  it  would  with  prices  low. 
The  transportation  facilities  are  such  in  this  country  now  that  they  can  ship 
cattle  almost  any  place  and  find  feed. 

Q.  But  the  ranges  are  fenced  up  in  the  great  West. — A.  The  reduction  in  sui)- 
ply  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  has  been  going  down  for  3,  4  or  5  years. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  24,  1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  lOL  CHARLES  W.  BAKER, 

Secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  ExcJiarige,  Chicago,  III. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov- 
ember 24, 1899,  at  Chicago,  IIT.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Baker  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full?— A.  Charles 
W.  Baker. 

Q.  Andyour business? — ^A.  Secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  at  the  stock 
yards  in  (Jhicago. 

Q.  We  understand  that  the  people  in  your  line  have  some  complaint  to  make 
about  the  transportation  companies  through  which  you  do  busmess;  will  you 
please  state  what  the  conditions  are? — ^A.  I  can  only  reiterate  what  Mr.  Mallory 
(see  testimonv  of  preceding  witness)  has  testified  to  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Mallory 
has  covered  the  ground  very  thoroughly  and  carefully,  and  anything  I  would  say 
would  be  cumulative  evidence  along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  given  any  thought — you  have,  I  sup- 
pose— to  the  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act? — ^A.  Yes;  considerable. 

Q.  Are  you  in  accord  with  Mr.  Mallory's  views? — ^A.  Quite  so;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  find  that  gentlemen  in  your  line  of  business  have  that  view 
generally? — ^A.  Yes;  I  might  go  still  further  and  say  it  is  i)erfectly  universal,  so 
far  as  it  nas  come  within  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  the  Live  Stock  Association;  you  are  secretary  of  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  National  Live  Stock  Association? — A.  Yes;  it  is  allied  generally  with  the 
National. 

Q.  Does  that  association  join  with  the  National  Millers'  Association  and 
others  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  strong  law? — A.  As  their  representative  I  partici- 
pated in  the  meeting,  and  will  take  action  with  them  in  the  effort  to  secure 
remedial  legislation  such  as  we  a^eed  upon  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  The  omcers  of  your  association  are  in  accord  with  the  views  presented  and 
the  act  that  was  discussed  there? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  main  I  believe  it  meets  the 
approval  of  my  people. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  bill  calls  for  a  public  accounting  of  the  rail- 
way accounts? — A.  1  believe  it  does;  I  believe  there  is  such  a  provision  in  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  secretary  of  your  organization,  perhaps  you  are 
able  to  tell  us  something  about  this  enormous  shortage  in  cattle  that  was  spoken 
of. — A.  The  figures  we  have  show  that  some  6  years  ago  there  were  53,000,000 
cattle  in  the  country.  There  are  about  10,000,000  less  to-day.  I  think  1  year  there 
was  a  slight  increase.  1  think  there  was  an  increase  of  about  1,750,000  in  one 
year.  But  if  I  remember  the  figures  now,  carrying  them  in  my  head,  it  is  my 
inipression  that  the  supply  is  now  about  10,000,000  less. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  high  prices 
to  restore  that  deficiency?— A.  About  2  years. 

Q.  The  10,000,000?— A.  Yes;  it  will  take  longer  than  that,  I  am  afraid.  It  would 
take  say  3  or  4  years  perhaps,  with  the  continuance  of  high  prices.  While  you 
can  breed  and  put  an  animal  on  the  market  in  18  months  or  3  years,  when  you 
come  to  increasing  your  supply,  besides  supplying  the  demand  that  exists  all  the 
time,  it  would  take  a  little  longer  time  to  catch  up.  At  the  same  time  the  pon- 
sumption  is  heavier. 

O.  With  the  high  price? — A.  Yes;  it  is  constantly  increasing;  although  I  think 
pernaps  the  supply  now  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  We  ar« 
spreading  out  all  the  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chioaoo,  xLL.,  Nowmber  9j^,  1899. 

TESTIICOVT  07  IQL  B.  P.  SIPLET, 

Preaident  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  BaUtoay  Company. 

The  sabcommission  on  transportation  being  in  seesion  in  Chicago,  Bepreeenta- 
rive  Lorimer  presiding,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  November  24 1899,  Mr.  E.  P.  Bipley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Comx>any,  was  introdnced  as  a  witness,  and 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  ^onr  name. — ^A.  E.  P.  Ripley. 

O.  what  is  Voor  official  connection? — A.  President  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Kailroad. 

Q.  If  you  will,  you  miffht  make  your  statement.— A.  I  speak  somewhat  hastily 
upon  some  evidence  which  I  saw  published  in  the  papers  last  night,  as  given  here. 
I  gather  from  the  newspapers  that  it  was  testified  nere  that  the  genenu  sentiment 
of  the  mercantile  community  is  averse  to  the  pooling  of  the  freight  earnings  of 
railway  comx>anies.  That  statement  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  those  who  state  it.  My  impression  is  that  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  of  the 
mercantile  community  that  has  had  the  largest  dealings  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies is  the  other  way.  The  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  the 
Chicago  merchants  and  Chicago  business  men  had  had  more  or  less  experience 
with  the  x)ooling  of  earnings  by  railroads,  and  that  it  had  not  been  satisfactory. 
I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  statement.    (Reading:) 

I  have  read  the  re^rted  remarks  of  a  witness  who  appeared  before  your  board 
yesterday  in  opposition  to  the  **  pooling  "  idea. 

Passing  by  a  good  deal  of  flamboyant  declamation  about  the  danger  to  the  pnblic 
from  rai&oad  combinations,  which  danger  never  existed  and  which  never  could 
exist,  we  may  come  to  what  this  witness  evidently  thinks  is  the  strongest  case  he 
can  think  of  as  showing  the  iniquity  of  thepool— namely ,  the  Southwestern  Traffic 
Association,  which  he  says  was  a  *'  vampire,  which  for  a  decade  sucked  the  life- 
blood  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missouri  Valley."  How  does  this  witness  reconcile 
this  statement  with  the  fact  that  during  this  decade  (say  from  1877  to  1887)  the 
population  of  Kansas  CJity  increased  from  58,0(X)  to  156,0(X)  and  that  of  Omaha  rrom 
25,000  to  110,000,  and  that  not  only  these  cities  but  the  whole  Missouri  Valley  and 
the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  grew  and  waxed  fat  amazingly?  What  evi- 
dence has  he,  save  his  naked  assertion,  that  this  association  restricted  trade  in  the 
slightest  degree?  It  is  true  that  at  periodical  intervals  quarrels  arose  among  the 
parties  to  this  x)ool,  and  that  at  such  times  there  were  periods  when  that  natural 
competition  of  which  this  witness  thinks  so  highly  had  full  sway,  with  the  result 
every  time  of  unsettling  values,  disarranging  the  plans  of  merchants,  and  working 
general  destruction,  and  the  reason  for  these  disturbances  was  simply  and  solely 
because  the  pool  was  not  legalized,  because  some  (not  all)  of  the  courto  held  them 
to  be  void  and  unenforceable  by  legal  process,  thus  relegating  them  to  the  honor  of 
the  parties  as  their  sole  support,  and  m  the  absence  of  legal  construction  of  these 
contracts  what  wonder  that  differences  of  opinion  and  of  interest  worked  occa- 
sional disruption?  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  untrue  that  the  rates  were  advanced 
under  this  x)ool.  It  may  be  true  that  advances  were  at  times  made  on  certain  com- 
modities, but  far  more  rates  were  reduced,  and  the  general  average  for  the  10 
years  will  show  a  steady  reduction.  It  is  not  claimed  tnat  the  agreement  worked 
perfectly  or  that  no  discriminations  existed;  but  it -is  a  fact  that  they  were  far 
less  common  and  far  less  demoralizing  and  disastrous,  alike  to  shipper  and  rail- 
road, than  those  that  have  existed  since  the  passage  of  the  interstate  law. 

This  witness  quotes  the  opinion  of  various  parties  in  opx)osition  to  the  nool,  but 
for  every  such  opinion  there  can  be  produced  10  in  favor  of  it,  not  from  tne  ranks 
of  railroad  officers,  but  from  merchants  and  shippers,  State  and  interstate  com- 
missioners, students  of  modem  political  economy,  and  in  fact  almost  all  those  who 
have  dispassionately  studied  the  problems  surrounding  the  transportation  busi- 
ness of  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chairman  of  the  interstate  com- 
mission favors  pooling  under  proper  restrictions,  as  a  majority  of  tiie  interstate 
commission  does,  and  always  has  from  its  inception.  So,  also,  I  believe,  does  a 
majority  of  the  State  commissions  and  a  majority  of  the  shippers  of  the  country. 
The  statement  that  the  majority  of  the  latter  hold  contiBry  opinions  is  pure 
assumption. 

The  statement  that  rates  in  this  country  ever  were  or  ever  can  be  too  high  per  se 
is  absolutely  without  foundation.  The  service  performed  by  American  railroads 
is  admittedly  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  best,  and  no  x)ool,  however 
restrictive,  can  change  the  general  laws  of  competition.    No  greater  economic 
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blnnder  can  be  committed  than  the  fostering  of  free  and  unrestricted  competition 
among  carriers  by  rail.  It  tends  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few  and  the  snb- 
mer^ng  of  the  many,  and  that  portion  of  the  interstate  law  which  so  nnwisely 
prohibits  pooling  has  done  more  to  concentrate  business  in  few  hands  and  to  drive 
out  the  small  trader  than  could  have  been  accomplished  in  a  century  of  the  old 
methods. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  interstate  commissioners  has  said  that  the  prohibition 
of  pooling  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  the  law;  that  the  law  prescriMS  uniform 
rates  ana  forbids  the  only  known  plan  by  which  rates  can  be  kept  uniform. 

The  fact  is  that  the  commercial  world  does  not  accept,  never  had,  and  probably 
never  will  accept  the  *  *  equal  rate  "  theory.  It  is  just  what  the  railroads  want,  but 
what  l^e  large  shipper  does  not  want.  He  will  theorize  that  equal  rates  are  best 
for  all,  but  in  his  heart  and  in  his  practice  he  believes  himself  entitled  to  lower 
rates  than  his  neighbor  of  less  capital  or  less  enterprise.  Believing  this,  he  is  actively 
engaged  in  finding  ways  to  evade  the  law,  and  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  ii 
he  failed  to  succeed.  The  law  can  no  more  be  enforced  than  the  prohibitory 
laws  which  have  so  conspicuousl^r  failed.  You  may  close  the  front  door  of  the 
saloon,  but  those  who  are  determined  to  set  in  will  do  so. 

But  the  underlpng  fallacy  of  all  this  talk  about  trusts  and  monopolies  as  applied 
to  railroad  pooling  is  the  failure  to  differentiate  between  the  railroad  industry  of 
the  country  and  other  purely  commercial  enterprises.  The  demand  of  the  rail- 
roads that  they  be  permittea  to  charge  reasonable  rates  (and  nothing  more  has 
ever  been  asked)  is  Ireated  as  if  it  were  on  a  X)arity  with  a  demand  for  the  le^li- 
zation  of  a  trust  in  any  article  of  mechandise,  and  it  is  argued  that  to  do  this  is 
to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  apparently  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  this  coun- 
try has  never  assumed  to  dictate  or  to  regulate  the  price  of  any  commodity  except 
railroad  transportation,  as  to  which  it  has  assumed  both  by  State  and  national 
laws  to  fix  prices;  and  it  certainly  would  apx>ear  to  a  reasonably  fair-minded  man 
that  whentne  supreme  authority  undertakes  to  limit  therevenuesof  a  private  cor- 
poration it  owes  that  corporation  something  in  the  way  of  protection.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  the  railroads  are  limited  in  charges,  forced  to  compete  and  for- 
bidden to  combine  for  protection,  though  all  the  world  may  combine  against  them. 
It  is  considered  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  for  the  employees  of  railroads  to  com- 
bine to  force  up  wages  and  a  crime  for  the  railroads  to  combine  to  maintain  the 
rates  which  the  Gk>vemment  holds  to  be  reasonable.  Could  injustice  go  further? 
Ko  such  reslnrictions  are  put  upon  any  other  business  in  this  country,  and  no  such 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  railroads  in  any  other  country. 

To  ask  for  permission  to  pool  earnings  is  a  very  modest  request  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  roads  might  well  ask  for  more — ^as,  for  instance,  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  building  of  unnecessary  roads  and  confirming  each  existing  line  in  the  sole 
occupancy  of  its  territory. 

Such  laws  exist  in  other  countries,  and  are  wholly  reasonable  and  proper  if  the 
rsdlroad  is  to  be  considered  as  a  public  or  "quasi-public"  institution.  In  short, 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  the  railroad  industry  is  incon- 
sistent and  dishonest.  They  are  considered  as  public  institutions  to  the  extent 
that  their  users  are  to  limit  their  rates,  but  their  owners  are  to  pay  their  bills. 
They  are  taxed  more  heavily  than  any  other  interest,  and  accorded  nothing  in  re- 
turn, except  the  so-called  **right  of  eminent  domain,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  they  can  force  a  man  to  sell  his  property  at  two  or  three  times  its 
value,  and  even  this  is  nothing  for  which  they  have  to  thank  the  public,  since  it 
is  a  necessary  concomiUmt  to  the  building  of  railroads,  which  the  public  must  have. 

To  conclude:  The  permission  to  pool  is  asked  for — not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right — 
as  being  not  a  cure-all,  but  as  the  best  known  remedy  for  discrimination  as  between 
individuals  and  localities,  which  is  to-day  and  always  has  been  the  worst  and  prac- 
tically the  only  evil  with  which  the  American  railroad  system  can  be  charged, 
either  as  to  present  or  past  practice;  an  evil  which  can  never  be  removed  by  laws, 
however  drastic,  but  which  can  be  largely  done  away  with  by  removing  all  incen- 
tive to  it. 

Let  the  Government  do  one  of  three  things,  namely: 

1.  Remove  all  restrictions  and  turn  the  railroads  loose. 

2.  Accord  them  that  protection  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
8.  Buy  them. 

The  railroads  are  entitled,  in  aU  fairness  and  justice,  to  ask  that  one  of  these 
three  courses  be  pursued.  The  present  mixture  of  all  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  titu*ee  is  unjust  to  the  last  degree. 

My  position  is,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  advancing  it — but  I  believe  it  is  a  part 
of  your  unfortunate  positions  that  you  are  obliged  to  listen  to  everybody's  opin- 
;ons~a  raUroiKl  is  either  a  private  corporation  or  it  is  a  public  corporation.    If 
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it  i8  a  private  corporation  soleljr,  there  if  no  warrant  for  any  interference  by  the 
Government  with  its  business;  if  it  is  a  public  corporation,  or  as  some  of  the  courts 
have  said,  a  ouasi  public  institution,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  protection  it 
the  hands  of  tne  Government.  If  the  Government  has  a  right  to  r expiate,  that 
certainly  carries  with  it  a  duty  to  protect.  The  attitude  of  tne  American  people 
toward  the  railroads,  now,  is  not  only  grossly  unfair,  but  absolutely  dishonest. 
They  have  the  restrictions  without  any  of  the  protection. 

In  my  reading  of  vour  doings,  as  reported  in  the  pax>er8, 1  have  seen  nothing 
except  merely  specinc  grievances  here  and  there — ^instances  where  people  thought 
they  were  aggrieved  by  some  particular  local  practice.  I  have  seen  no  general 
complaints  except  the  question  of  discriminations,  which  everybody,  all  right- 
minded  people  unite  to  condemn,  none  more  so  than  the  railroads  themselves. 
That  is  simply,  as  I  see  it,  an  almost  necessary  evil,  in  the  position  in  which  the 
railroads  are  placed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  If  pools  were  to  be  formed,  would  they  be  formed 
for  5-year  terms;  as  long  as  that? — ^A.  That  depends  upon  the  agreement  of  the 
parties;  they  ought  to  be.  The  longer  they  are  the  more  stable  they  are  likely  to 
be.  Any  agreement  made  for  a  year  has  a  certain  element  of  temporariness  in  it 
which  unsettles.    It  ought  to  be  made  for  a  reasonable  term,  as  long  as  possible. 

Q.  Would  there  be  anv  objection  to  a  revision  on  the  part  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  pool? — ^A.  Not  by  me.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  amon^  the  railroads  as  to  that;  some  of  them  might 
object.  Personally  I  do  not  object.  In  my  own  judgment,  there  is  no  possible 
danger  to  the  community  from  any  extortionate  rate,  because  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  country,  and  it  is  impossible.  Yet  I  realize  the  public  would  be  much 
better  satisfied  if  there  was  some  sort  of  buffer  between  them  and  the  railroads, 
somebody  whose  mission  it  should  be  to  decide  disputed  questions. 

Q.  Suppose  one  railroad  out  of  four  or  five  competing  lines  refused  to  x)ool, 
would  the  fact  that  they  are  obliged  now  to  publish  tneir  rates,  and  if  discrimina- 
tion from  these  rates  were  punisned  by  fining,  and  that  law  fully  administered — 
would  that  enable  a  pool  to  exist  among  the  four  that  agreed  to  it,  even  if  one 
remained  out? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  steadying  effect  myself.  The 
whole  proposition  to  establish  fines  instead  of  imprisonment  would  nave  a  more 
deterring  effect  than  the  present  arrangement  does.  Of  course  it  Is  difficult  to 
make  an  agreement  where  five  parties  are  interested,  without  taking  in  the 
five;  but  a  provision  for  the  fining  of  the  corporation  for  the  violation  of  the  law 
would  make  a  great  many  more  informers  than  under  the  present  conditions.  We 
live  together  now.  We  live  on  the  same  earth  with  all  our  comx>etitors.  We 
have  to  meet  them  from  time  to  time,  and  very  few  men  under  these  conditions 
would  care  to  inform  the  authorities  of  anything  that  they  might  know  would 
criminate  these  individuals. 

Q.  You  think  that  part  of  the  law  is  a  failure  as  it  now  exists? — ^A.  Absolutely. 
There  never  has  been  a  conviction  under  it;  or  if  there  has  been  a  conviction,  it 
has  been  nominal. 

Q.  From  what  I  could  gather  from  your  conclusion,  you  believe  there  should 
be  a  law,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads  and  then  one  to 
keep  the  railroads  off  the  people? — A.  I  think  there  should  be  some  mutusJity 
about  it.  You  have  plenty  of  laws  to  keep  the  railroads  off  the  people,  but  you 
have  not  to  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  have  seemingly  a  bad  opinion  of  the  people  reflrairding  the  railroads.  Is 
not  that  confined  to  a  small  class  of  people,  that  complain  of  certain  injustices 
that  certain  railroads  perpetrate  on  tne  people,  and  which  rather  reflect  on  all 
railroads? — A.  Not  at  all.  I  am  not  complaining  of  those  who  complain.  I  am 
complaining  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  at  large  as  expressed  by  their  laws  and 
actions  toward  the  railroads.  I  realize  the  railroad  question  in  tms  country  is  not 
very  well  settled  yet.  So  far  as  it  is  settled,  as  I  said  several  times,  I  consider 
it  exceedingly  unjust  to  the  railroads  so  far  as  it  has  taken  shaj>e. 

Q.  You  admit  that  it  is  a  great  deal  in  railroading  like  it  is  in  any  other 
business,  that  a  bad  man  in  a  profession  rather  casts  a  reflection  on  the  whole  pro- 
fession?— ^A.  Yes. 

C2.  Now,  if  there  were  a  just  law  (and  I  think  that  is  all  the  public  demands  at 
this  time)  requiring  that  railroads  treat  every  community  and  every  individual 
and  every  inaustry  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  same  manner,  would  that 
practically  solve  the  railroad  question? — ^A.  If  a  law  of  that  kind  could  be  adminis- 
tered and  properly  enforced,  it  is  all  anybody  wants;  that  is  all  the  railroads  want. 

U.  We  have  so  many  instances  where  some  railroad  will  favor  one  individual 
and  charge  a  higher  rate  to  others,  that  a  great  many  suspect  that  is  being  done 
when  it  is  not,  probably.    That  has  created  this  bad  feelmg. — ^A.  That  has  been 
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much  more  the  practice,  much  more  rife,  since  the  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
it  by  law  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  naturally  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  we  had  a  law  that  would  fix  a  reasonable  rate — 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Government  wants 
anything  else  than  that — and  see  that  it  was  enforced  rigidly  by  the  railroads — 
do  you  not  think  that  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  people? — ^A. 
It  certainly  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  if  all  rates  were  enforced  as  pub- 
lished; that  is  what  we  want.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man,  or  anv  body  of 
men,  to  fix  absolutely  certain  rates  whicn  shall  be  charged  under  all  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Conditions  vary  so  rapidly,  it  is  impossible,  almost,  to 
do  that;  and  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  in  that;  but  the  rates 
once  established  and  once,  published  should  be  changed,  only  publicly.  There  is 
no  question  about  that,  and  that  portion  of  the  law — so  far  as  the  established  rates 
are  concerned — that  portion  of  tne  law  is  being  lived  up  to  absolutely  now.  The 
trouble,  under  the  present  conditions,  is  that  the  larger  shippers,  men  controlling 
the  large  tonnage,  believe,  as  they  all  do  believe,  regardless  of  the  law  or  any 
general  sentiment  on  the  subject,  that  their  large  business  entitles  them  to  con- 
cessions. They  believe  that  to  a  man;  they  do  not  admit  it  openly,  perhaps,  but 
that  is  their  idea,  and  that  is  what  they  try  to  enforce;  and  uiere  are  compara- 
tively few  of  the  railroads  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  that  these  people 
bring  to  bear;  and  in  my  judgment  it  Is  imi)06sible,  or  practically  impossible,  to 
prevent  concessions  being  made  in  some  way  or  other.  There  are  so  many  ways 
m  which  it  may  be  done — I  do  not  like  to  say  railroad  men  are  expert  as  law 
breakers — ^but  there  are  so  many  ways  concessions  may  be  made  without  vlolatiI^[ 
the  letter  of  the  law  that  I  regard  it  as  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  prohibition  (3 
discrimination  by  statute. 

Q.  If  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  evaded,  the  law  itself  is  transgressed?— A.  Granted; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  any  remedy  unless  the  letter  of  the  law  is  broken. 

Q.  I  understand  just  the  contrary.  If  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  evaded,  there  is  a 
breach  of  the  law.  For  instance,  a  drawback  of  freight  indirectly  to  accomplish 
the  same  thing,  would  have  as  much  turpitude  in  it  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
done? — A.  But  very  difficult  to  prove,  however;  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtam 
conviction. 

Q.  You  think  the  condition  is  practically  remediless,  then? — ^A.  I  think  it  will 
always  be.  Until  it  becomes  to  the  interest  of  the  carriers  to  maintain  absolutely 
equal  rates,  which  it  is  not  now,  concessions  will  continue  to  be  made. 

Q.  These  concessions  are  generally  made  to  the  men  most  able  to  x>ay  the  regu- 
lar rate? — A.  Yes.  The  tendency  is,  among  the  railroads,  that  the  man  that  has 
the  most  transportation  to  buy  is  very  likely  to  buy  it  the  cheapest. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  J  Do  you  think  the  railroads  could  withstand  the 

Sressure  of  the  big  shippers,  if  they  were  allowed  to  pool? — ^A.  Under  those  con- 
itions  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  them  to  make  any  concessions  to  anybodv. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell. )  Do  you  understand,  in  pooling,  each  man  should 
have  a  proportion  of  the  business  done? — ^A.  Precisely.   That  is  what  a  pool  means. 

Q.  I  thought  you  pooled  generally  on  the  basis  of  the  business  during  the  year 
before? — A.  No;  that  would  be  a  very  foolish  proceeding.  That  would  be  an 
incentive  for  everybody  to  do  what  he  is  doin^  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  present  practice?— A.  There  is  no  present  practice,  because  there 
are  no  pools.  It  never  was  the  practice  when  we  nad  pools.  Once  in  a  while, 
some  of  the  railroad  people  thought  that  they  could,  by  illegitimate  methods, 
increase  their  tonnage  one  year  as  a  basis  for  demanding  a  larger  proxK>rtion  the 
next,  but  they  were  very  seldom  realized. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  would  the  proportion  be  arrived  at?— A.  By 
arbitration,  as  a  rule;  sometimes  agreed  to,  but  usually  an  agreement  was  made 
by  which  it  was  left  to  an  arbitrator  in  case  of  failure  to  agree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  directness  of  line  and  superior  accommodations 
of  a  road — would  not  that  lead  to  a  larger  percentage  than  the  roundabout  road? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  matter  how  much  the  roundabout  road  might  get  by  illegitimate  meth- 
ods?— A.  Nobody  would  be  willing  to  recognize  as  the  basis  of  percentage,  the 
business  done  by  illegitimate  methods;  never  did. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Under  the  arrangement  between  the  Midland 
and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  nave  not  all  their  traffic  arrangements  from  Grand 
Junction  east  been  made  each  year  on  the  business  done  the  year  before? — ^A.  I  do 
not.  know.  That  is  a  local  matter  with  which  I  am  not  conversant  at  all.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  is  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  they  have 
any  pool  there  or  any  agreement. 

Well,  they  have  had. — A.  Perhaps,  in  years  past. 

They  have  a  joint  agent?^A.  They  have  a  joint  agent  at  Grand  Junction, 
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of  conrse,  because  they  have  the  joint  use  of  property  between  Grand  Junction 
and  Glenwood.  They  have  a  joint  track,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  agreement  for 
any  division  of  business  there. 

Q.  I  have  always  heard  the  railroad  men  there,  being  local  men,  say  that  one 
reason  the  comi^tition  was  so  sharp  was  that  the  business  they  did  this  year  was 
the  basis  on  which  thev  did  business  the  succeeding  year?— A.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  true.  I  am  not  sx>eaking  of  my  own  knowledge  on  that  subject;  I  have  troubles 
of  my  own,  and  am  not  altogether  conversant  with  the  business  of  these  x)eople 
out  there.  They  occupy  a  stretch  of  joint  track  between  Grand  Junction  and 
Glenwood — ^90  miles  or  joint  track — and  the  expenses  of  that  track  are  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  use  of  it;  the  expense  of  maintenance  is  in  proportion  to  the 
wheelafi[e  that  each  comx>any  sends  over  it;  so  that  every  wheel  each  sends  over 
there  aads  to  his  proportion  of  the  expense.  I  should  say,  at  first  blush,  that  is 
the  plan,  but  of  course  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Does  your  idea  of  legal  x>ooling  contemplate  the  forcing 
of  all  lines  in  a  competitive  country  to  go  into  a  pool? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  would  not 
object  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  I  think  there  are  some 
objections  to  it,  although  I  would  not  personallv  object. 

O.  Then  if  one  road  remains  out  and  indulges  in  pirating  methods  to  get 
traffic,  does  not  that  kill  your  x)ool? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not.  That  would  simply 
mean  the  others  woold,  instead  of  fighting  it  singly  fight  it  jointly,  and  fight  it 
with  legal  methods,  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  do  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  trouble  is  now,  when  you  have  one  party  who  thinks  he  can  fiock 
by  himself,  the  law  forbids  the  rest  of  us  from  combining  against  him.  Com- 
bined, we  can  regulate  that  gentleman  pretty  thoroughly— singly,  wo  are  helpless. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  object  to  an  examination  of  your 
accounts  by  a  public  accountant? — ^A.  Well,  that  depends  on  what  use  was  to  be 
made  of  it  afterwards.  There  are  certain  portions  of  the  accounts  of  railroads 
that  belong  to  the  stockholders  and  should  not  be  public  property. 

(^.  The  same  system  that  applies  to  banking  mtorests. — ^A.  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  be  your  judgment  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  making  the  rates  for  railroads;  would  it 
be  possible? — A.  No;  because  it  is  too  much  of  a  job,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  come  in  close  enough  contact  with  tne  wanto  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. One  of  the  witnesses  said  here  a  few  days  ago  that  every  railroad  comr 
pany  must  have  a  bargain  counter.  I  disagree  with  tnat  witness  in  almost  every 
particular,  but  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  that  statement  that  every  railroad 
company  must  have  a  bargain  counter.  I  do  not  mean  he  must  sell  transportation 
for  less  than  the  published  rates,  but  he  must  modify  his  rates  from  time  to  time, 
and  sometimes  on  verv  short  order.  The  business  is  a  sensitive  one,  and  the  same 
reasons  exist  for  quick  action  in  the  changing  of  rates  that  exist  in  the  selling  of 
merchandise.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  honestly  and  fairly, 
and  everybody  be  advised,  but  it  is  not  x)ossible  to  intrust  that  sort  of  thing  to  a 
body  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Q.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  that  board  passing  on  the  rate  after  it  is 
fixed? — A.  They  have  that  power  now,  practically. 

Q.  In  theory,  would  you  clothe  them  with  the  power  to  make  that  effective? — 
A.  I  should  lie  willing  to  that  rather  than  the  conditions  we  have  now.  It  is 
an  enormous  power  to  intrust  to  any  body  of  men,  the  power  to  fix  the  tremen- 
dous revenue  that  is  involved  in  that  thing,  and  yet  I  hardly  think  they 
would  make  any  worse  mess  of  it  than  is  being  made  under  the  present  conditions. 
That  would  depend  very  much  on  the  personnel  of  the  commission.  I  can  see 
that  a  power  of  that  kind  might  be  subject  to  very  great  abuse.  It  is  a  larger 
power  tnan  is  wielded  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  anybody  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  You  would  still  have  the  protection  of  the  courts? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  their  tendency  is  to  De  conservative  in  all  matters  of  that  kind.    The 

freat  problem  you  have  to  meet  now  is  that  of  adjusting  rates  properly  between 
ifferent  localities,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  great  problems,  and  one  that 
is  never  settled  satisfactorUy;  that  is  to  say,  somebody  is  always  disgruntled  over 
it.  With  the  best  of  intentions  on  the  part  of  railroads,  it  almost  always  ends  in 
a  compromise,  not  satisfactory  to  anybody,  and  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  great 
many.  Each  railroad  is  interested  in  a  particular  port  or  particular  locality, 
and  each  railroad  is  fighting  for  the  supremacy  of  that  particular  port  or  district, 
and  the  result  must  be  ultimately  a  compromise.  Everything  we  have  to-day  is 
a  compromise  between  opposing  ideas.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  do  the  fair  thin^. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  so  many  opi)osing  interests  that  it  has  been  imx>088ible 
to  do  anything  very  unfair,  but  it  is  not  an  exact  science. 
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Q.  It  must  he  a  matter  of  compromise? — A.  Of  compromise  and  judgment. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  would  not  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  sitting  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  interests — carriers  and  public  alike — would  not  such  a  body  of 
men  be  able  to  assist  the  carriers  in  this  juagment  between  conflicting  interests? — 
A.  I  think  so.  There  have  been  many  cases  where  I  would  like  to  place  the  entire 
responsibility  on  an  outside  body,  and  have  them  say  what  is  to  be  done;  where 
two  or  three  communities  were  warring  with  each  other  about  the  adjustment  of 
rates,  and  the  railways  were  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  and  could 
not  please  everybody — there  have  been  cases  where  I  would  like  to  have  thrown 
that  responsibility  on  an  outside  tribunal. 

p.  Then  you  say  if  the  law  gave  the  carriers  power  to  deal  with  personal  dis- 
criminations, and  clothed  the  public  with  power  to  adjust,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
conflicts  between  localities,  the  transportation  problem  would  be  lareely  solved?— 
A.  It  would  be  simplified.    I  do  not  know  that  it  can  ever  be  solved. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  it  not  largely  settled  in  the  Elastem  States?— 
A.  No;  we  can  hardly  say  that..  It  is  settled  in  certain  portions  of  the  East  by 
the  processes  of  amalgamation  that  have  been  goin^  on.  The  lines  in  the  East 
are  so  largely  consolidated  into  a  few  hands  that  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
settled  in  that  way,  and  that  is  particularly  the  case  in  New  England.  There  are 
practicallv  only  2  railroad  corporations  in  New  England  to-day,  and  yet  there  is 
less  complaint  there  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  the  country  settles,  and  as  the  railroad  business  becomes 
settled,  that  it  kind  of  settles  itself  in  time? — A.  It  is  true  that  the  older  a  com- 
munity becomes  the  more  settled  things  become.  It  is  also  true  that  the  older  a 
community  becomes  the  more  likely  they  are  themselves  to  become  interested  in 
railroad  properties.  I  think  that  accounts  for  most  of  the  tranquillity  we  find  in 
the  Eastern  States — the  fact  that  the  people  along  the  lines  are  interested.  If  the 
people  along  our  lines  owned  a  large  proportion  of  our  stock,  I  am  satisfied  we 
would  have  much  less  trouble  than  we  now  have.    I  wish  they  did. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  Government  buying  the  roads;  that  is  the  third 
way.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  run  the  railroads 
in  this  country? — A.  It  would  be  possible.  As  a  railroad  man,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  Gk>vemment  owning  the  railroads.  As  a  citizen,  I  should  feel 
very  unhappy  about  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  cost  of  running  them  as  compared  with 
now? — A.  I  think  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more;  no  one  can  make  an  estimate 
of  how  much.  There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  waste  done  away  with.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  waste  incident  to  all  competition  that  would  stop  the 
moment  the  Government  took  possession,  because  there  would  be  no  competition. 
That,  in  the  aggregate,  would  result  in  quite  a  large  saving.  But  governmental 
methods,  as  we  know  them,  and  as  applied  to  governmental  affairs  now,  would 
result  in  a  very  large  deficit  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  unquestionably.  The 
influence  of  politics  and  politicians  on  the  railroad  business  would  be,  1  think, 
exceedingly  disastrous,  and  any  elective  of&cers  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  railroads,  and  who  would  also  be  desirous  of  pleasing  their 
constituents,  would  find  the  two  things  irreconcilable.  Everybody  would  want 
a  branch  railroad  and  everybody  would  want  as  many  trains  as  possible  on  it, 
whether  they  paid  or  not,  and  the  price  of  the  election  of  a  Congressman  or 
Senator  would  be  his  ability  to  get  things  out  of  the  Government  in  the  way  of 
transportation.    I  think  the  result  would  be  disastrous. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  6',  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  P&OR  EDWIH  R.  A.  SEUOMAH, 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  in  Columbia  University  ^  New  York 

City. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  Edwin  B.  A.  Seligman,  of  New  York  City,  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy and  finance  in  Columbia  University,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation  being 
followed: 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Will  you  give  your  name  and  x>ost-of&ce  address? — 
A.  My  name  is  Edwin  B.  A.  Sehfirman;  my  post-office  address  is  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 
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Q.  In  giving  yonr  testimony  this  morning,  I  think  it  would  be  beet  for  you  to 
present  what  you  have  to  say,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  without  interruption,  and 
then  we  will  question  you  after  you  have  presented  what  you  have  to  say. — A. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  understand  that  the  special  topic,  or  the  nrst  of 
the  special  topics  on  which  I  was  expected  to  say  something  was  primarily  the 
taxation  problem — the  taxation  of  corporations  and  especially  of  transportion 
companies.  With  your  leave,  then,  I ,  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the  general 
problem  of  the  taxation  of  transportation  companies,  with  special  reference  to 
Federal  legislation  and  its  connection  with  State  legislation. 

There  are  several  points  of  view  from  which  the  problem  may  be  approached. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  general  question  of  revenue — what  amount  of  reve* 
nue  can  we  or  ought  we  to  get  from  transportation  and  other  corporations ;  and 
secondly,  there  is  tne  point  of  view  as  to  justice  between  the  various  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  the  corporations — ^justice  with  reference  to  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  them ;  and  these,  you  see,  are  two  different  problems.  Then  there 
is  another  class  of  problems,  namely.  What  ought  to  be  the  Federal  system  of 
taxation,  if  any ;  and  what  ought  to  be  the  State  system ;  and  how  ought  they  to 
be  dovetailed  into  each  other? 

Before  going  into  the  matter  more  in  detail,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  advert 
to  the  immense  imi)ortance  of  corporate  taxation  in  modem  times.  As  we  all 
know,  the  wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  consists,  far  more  largely  than  in 
past  times,  of  what  is  known  as  personalty.  The  influence  of  land  is  compar- 
atively less  than  in  former  times.  Of  this  personalty,  this  personal  property,  b^ 
far  the  largest  part  in  modem  industrial  conditions  consists  of  corporate  securi- 
ties or  investments  in  corporate  securities,  stocks  and  bonds,  whether  of  trans- 
portation companies  or  others.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  whole  problem 
of  corporate  taxation,  or  the  taxation  of  corporations,  assumes  so  vast  a  signifi- 
cance as  compared  with  former  times,  even  with  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  certainly  with  former  centuries.  The  problem  of  just  taxation,  therefore, is 
very  largely,  in  modem  America  and  to  a  less  extent  in  almost  every  modern 
community,  the  problem  of  corporation  taxation. 

When  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment there  are  one  or  two  principles  that  I  think  ought  to  be  laid  down  at  the 
very  beginning,  and  that  is,  that  there  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  nossible,  a  divorce, 
so  far  as  the  sources  of  revenue  are  concerned,  between  the  Federal  and  the  State 
governments.  If  there  is  any  one  principle  which  has  been  firmly  implanted  in 
our  modem  fiscal  system  it  is  that  the  National  Government  should  not  vie  with, 
should  not  compete  with,  the  Commonwealth  governments  in  seeking  sources  oi 
taxation;  and  for  that  reason,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government  has  very  largely 
depended  upon  the  so-called  indirect  taxes,  customs  duties  and  intemid  revenue, 
and  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  has  resorted  to  a  system  of  taxes  which — 
whether  you  would  call  them  direct  or  indirect  is  unimportant  here — ^have  been 
assessed  upon  those  subjects  of  taxation  commonly  reached  by  the  State.  It  is 
only  under  the  stress  of  war,  the  war  of  1812  and  the  civil  war,  that  there  has 
been  any  confiict  as  regards  that  point. 

To  this  general  principle  there  is  only  one  exception  to  be  made.  I  sim|^  men- 
tion that  in  passing,  because  it  does  not  refer  specially  to  this  topic.  That  is, 
that  under  the  present  revenue  system  of  the  Federal  Government  there  is  one 
institution,  one  scheme,  one  part  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  me  very  much  to  be 
deprecated,  namely,  the  tax  on  inheritances,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
because  there  the  Government  is  trenching  at  once  upon  a  form  of  taxation 
which  has  been  developed  within  recent  years  by  the  States,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  develop,  will  do  much  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of  State  taxation.  All 
students.  1  think,  of  the  problem,  and  for  that  matter  most  of  the  statesmen  within 
the  Commonwealths  themselves  where  any  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the 
reform  of  taxation,  are  united  in  deprecatm^  any  entrance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  this  field  of  taxation,  the  taxation  of  inheritances. 

Now,  that  being  the  general  principle,  I  think  it  follows  also  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pure  revenue  the  Federal  Gtovemment  ought  not  directly  to  tax 
transportation  corx)orations.  Why  does  that  follow?  Because  if  you  look  care- 
f uUv  at  the  progress  in  the  reform  of  State  taxation  you  will  find  that  the  one 
goal,  the  fost  step  to  be  accomplished  in  the  States,  is  the  divorce  between  State 
revenues  and  the  local  revenues,  and  we  find  in  all  our  leading  Commonwealths, 
like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  etc.,  where  you  have  the  fullest 
and  most  developed  industrial  conditions,  a  well-marked  tendency  to  derive  State 
revenues  in  ever-increasing  proportions  from  inheritances  and  corx)orations,  with 
possibly  a  few  other  additions,  gradually  relegating  the  general  property  tax  as 
such  to  the  local  divisions. 
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Into  this  general  reform  the  Federal  GK)y eminent  has  brought  a  jarrine  and 
discordant  element,  because  not  only  does  it  now  levy  a  Bex>arate  tax  upon  inherit- 
ances, which  diminishes  pro  tanto  the  chances  of  the  States  to  develop  that  sys- 
tem, but  fldso,  If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  tax  interstate  commerce  through 
transportation  comx>anies  for  the  purpose  of  independent  revenue,  it  would  most 
seriously  and  still  further  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  separate  Commonwealths  to 
secure  just  taxation. 

I  therefore  lay  down,  as  a  general  principle,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  Federal 
tax  on  transportation  comi>anies  for  purx)oses  of  pure  revenue. 

That,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  settle  tiie  problem  as  to  whether  there 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  a  Federal  tax  on  transi)ortation  companies,  x>08sibly  for 
other  reasons,  and  that  brings  me  therefore  now  to  the  second  x>art  of  the  inquiry. 
What  is  the  tendency  in  the  several  States  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  trans- 
portation and  other  corporations,  and  how  can  the  evils  which  at  present  exist, 
and  which  seem  almost  msurmountable,  be  averted? 

The  chief  difficulty  in  our  Commonwealth  taxation  of  corporations  arises  out  of 
the  problems  of  what  is  called  double  taxation.  They  arise,  in  other  words,  from 
the  legal  fact  or  fiction,  whichever  you  may  call  it,  that  there  is  for  all  pnrposes 
and  to  all  intents  absolute  State  sovereignty  in  each  Commonwealth.  In  the 
legal  system,  for  purposes  of  taxation  at  all  events,  it  is  a  fact,  not  a  fiction,  that 
each  Commonwealth  nas  sovereign  powers.  Now,  what  are  the  difficulties  that 
arise  from  that  legal  fact,  when  confronted  by  the  economic  fact  that  economic 
interests  are  not  confined  to  any  one  Commonwealth,  but  that  the  economic 
interests  of  the  community  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  are  inter- 
twined with  all  the  Commonwealths,  that,  for  instance,  with  the  growth  of 
industry  we  have  corporations  which  may  be  situated  legally  in  one  State,  which 
may  have  their  actual  property  in  another  State,  and  which  yet  may  be  owned, 
so  far  as  stockholders  and  bondholders  are  concerned,  in  a  third  State?  Here 
for  example,  a  North  I^kota  railway,  or  a  railway  which  runs  through  North 
Dakota,  whose  chief  officers  and  legal  representatives  may  possibly  be  in  Illinois, 
and  whose  bonds  and  stocks  are  owned  in  rfew  York,  which  is  not  at  all  a  prepos- 
terous supposition.  In  other  words,  we  have,  under  the  stress  of  economic 
development  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  incongruity  between  economic  condi- 
tions and  legal  facts;  legally  we  still  have  the  system  of  taxation  which  grew  up 
when  each  community  was  isolated  from  its  fellow  community,  and  this  legal 
situation  is  no  longer  in  conformity  with  economic  facts. 

Now,  what  are  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  this  curious  situation?  I  may 
add,  of  course,  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  in  the  least  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  but  is  found  in  all  modem  federal  governments.  It  is  found  in 
Germany ;  it  is  fonnd  in  Switzerland  ;  it  is  found  or  will  be  found  certainlv  in 
Australia  under  the  new  form  of  government ;  with  the  exception  that  nowhere 
perhaps  is  the  legal  idea  of  State  sovereignty  so  strong  as  it  is  in  this  country. 
For  instance,  in  Canada  the  problem  does  not  exist  at  all  in  that  way,  because  the 
provinces  are  not  legally  sovereign. 

Now,  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  is  that  wherever  the  States 
attempt  to  tax  transportation  companies  upon  receipts— gross  receipts,  net  receipts, 
or  anything  else  in  accordance  with  receipts — you  at  once  run  up  against  the  rock 
of  interstate  commerce.  It  has  been  decided  m  a  number  of  cases  incur  various 
States  which  attempt  to  get  a  State  revenae  from  the  gross  receipts  of  corpora- 
tions that,  so  far  as  domestic  corporations  are  concerned,  corporations  chartered 
within  the  State,  the  State  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  levy  a  franchise  or  excise  tax, 
however  it  may  be  called,  upon  the  total  receipts  of  the  corporation;  that  is,  pro- 
vided the  franchise  is  measured  by  the  gross  receipts,  then  it  is  valid.  No  State 
is  at  liberty  to  levy  a  tax  upon  gross  receipts  so  far  as  those  receipts  are  derived 
partly  from  interstate  commerce.  But  through  the  fiction  of  the  law,  of  course, 
where  you  call  it  a  franchise  tax  or  excise  tax,  and  measure  the  franchise  by  the 
gross  receipts,  then  the  tax  Is  upheld.  This  applies,  however,  only  to  domestic  cor- 
porations. Under  economic  conditions  to-day  a  large  x>aii;  of  all  corporations  doing 
business  in  any  State  are  foreign  corporations;  they  are  corporations  chartered  in 
some  other  State,  perhax>s  in  New  Jersey  or  West  Virginia.  Now,  under  these 
conditions  the  courts  have  repeatedly  held,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  laid  down  as  the  law  of  the  land,  that  you  can  not  levy  a  franchise  tax 
upon  foreign  corporations,  because,  of  course,  the  State  does  not  give  a  ^nchise 
except  to  its  own  corporations;  a  State  does  not  give  a  franchise  to  foreign  cor- 
porations; and  therefore  a  tax  of  this  kind  levied  upon  foreign  corporations  is  a 
tax  not  upon  franchise  but  upon  business,  and  bein^  a  tax  upon  business  it  can 
not  be  levied  upon  the  business  derived  in  whole  or  m  part  from  interstate  com- 
merce.   Therefore  we  have  this  situation  in  this  country  to-day,  in  all  theee  States, 
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more  especially  the  more  advanced  and  developed  industrial  States,  and  the  prob- 
lem will  soon  be  the  same  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  onlv  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  decades  when  the  industrial  system  will  spread  throughout  the  whole 
country.  We  have  therefore  this  situation — that  although  the  revenue  is  sought 
to  be  obtained  from  corporations,  the  great  mass  of  corporate  business  can  not  be 
reached  by  such  a  tax  on  receipts.  Some  States,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  that 
difficulty,  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  taxing  corporations  not  on  receipts 
but  upon  the  valuation,  or  upon  the  capital  stock,  and  in  some  cases  also  the 
bonded  indebtedness.  A  great  many  of  our  States  tax  the  capital  stock  of  cor- 
porations; some,  like  Pennsylvania,  add  to  the  tax  on  capital  stock  a  tax  on  bonded 
indebtedness. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  conflict  between  legal  and  economic  conditions  in 
this  class  of  cases?  So  far  as  capital  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  dear  at  once  that  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  capital 
stock  may  be  owned  or  the  bonds  may  be  owned  by  people  who  are  not  residents 
of  the  State.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  may  be  owned 
entirely  or  in  very  large  pjBui;  in  New  York  or  in  Chicago,  or  vice  versa. 

What  is  the  lem  situation  as  regards  the  taxation  of  corporations  under  this, 
the  most  general  form  of  taxation  of  corporations?  So  far  as  the  taxation  of 
capital  stock  is  concerned,  the  courts  of  tnis  country  have  finally  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  the  stockholders  live,  because  the 
tax  is  assessed,  not  upon  the  stockholders,  but  upon  the  capital  stock.  The  situ- 
ation would  seem  to  be  free  from  difficulty  there,  but  it  is  not,  because  as  soon 
you  levy  a  tax  on  capital  stock  the  question  arises.  Upon  what  part  of  the  capital 
stock  are  you  goinff  to  levy  the  tax?  Here  is  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
X>any,  which  ramifies  through,  perhax)s,  every  State  of  this  Union.  If  you  levied 
a  tax  npon  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  corporation  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  would  be  taxed  fifty  times;  instead  of  bein^  taxed 
once  it  would  l^  taxed  by  each  one  of  the  fifty  Stiates  upon  the  whole  of  its  cap- 
ital stock,  which,  of  course,  would  result  in  the  comx)any 's  going  out  of  existence. 
Therefore,  it  is  easily  seen  that  where  you  have  a  tax  on  capital  stock,  in  order  to 
realize  justice  you  must  tax  only  a  part  of  the  capital  stock.  The  question  then 
arises:  what  is  the  economically  defensible  part  or  the  capital  stock  that  is  tax- 
able in  each  State? 

I  do  not  wish  to  answer  that  question  now,  but  simply  to  raise  it  and  i)oint  out 
the  difficulty  and  to  state  the  problem,  showing  that  even  though  you  tax  the  cap- 
ital stock  you  have  not  got  over  the  difficulties  of  double  taxation  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  diversity  between  economic  conditions  and  legal  facts. 

What,  however,  is  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
rail¥rays?  The  most  advanced  States,  as  all  scientists,  have  come  to  t^e  conclu- 
sion that  to  tax  corporations  simply  upon  caxntal  stock  is  manifestly  unfair.  You 
may  have  two  corporations,  eacn  with  $100,000  working  capital;  one  corporation 
may  have  no  bonded  indebtedness  at  all,  and  the  other  corporation  may  have 
bonds  outstanding  of  $200,000,  double  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  and  the 
second  corporation  may  have  raised  its  entire  working  capital,  in  the  economic 
sense,  by  selling  its  bonds  and  giving  away  its  stock  as  a  oonus.  If,  therefore, 
you  tax  only  the  capital  stock,  you  would  be  taxing  the  first  corporation  three 
times  as  much  as  the  second  corporation;  because,  in  the  second  case,  where  you 
have  a  total  amount  of  $800,000--$SOO,000  bonds  and  $100,000  stock—you  are  tax- 
ing the  corporation  only  upon  one-third  of  its  actual  capital,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  first  corporation  you  are  taxing  it  upon  100  per  cent.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  all  statesmen  who  have  looked  into  the  question,  and  a  good  many  of  our 
States  that  attempt  to  realize  justice  in  taxation,  now  say  that  corporations  must 
be  taxed  upon  stocks  and  bonds  or  upon  a  valuation  equivalent  to  stock  plus 
bonds. 

Now,  what  is  the  legal  difficulty  there?  The  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Forei^-held  Bond  cases,  has  decided  that  a  tax  upon  the  bonds  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration is  a  tax  upon  the  bondholders;  and  consequently,  since  a  State  has  sov- 
ereignty only  within  its  own  borders,  no  State  can  reach  the  bonds  of  a  corpora- 
tion which  are  held  ontnde  of  that  State.  There  at  once  you  see  the  deathblow 
given  by  a  legal  decision  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  totally  incorrect  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  though  entirely  defensible  from  the  constitutionsd 
point  of  view.  You  have  a  deathblow  given  to  this  whole  system  of  taxation, 
because  if  you  can  tax  railway  bonds  only  so  far  as  they  are  owned  within  the  State, 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  you  will  have  no  bonds  at  all  to  tax  within  that 
State,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  have  the  same  difficulties  you  had  in 
the  other  case. 

I  might  go  on  and  describe  other  forms — although  these  that  I  have  mentioned 
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are  the  most  important — other  forms  of  corporate  taxation  in  this  conntry,  to 
show  you  that  in  each  case  we  mn  np  against  these  legal  and  constitutional  con- 
ditions which  are  not  in  harmony  with  our  economic  conditions.  It  may  be  laid 
down,  of  conrse,  as  a  general  rule  that  in  the  long  run  law,  crystallized  justice,  is 
nothing  but  the  outcome  of  social  conditions.  The  law  is  simply  the  legal  state- 
ment of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  a  country;  and  the  legal  system 
always  follows  the  economic  conditions.  The  economic  conditions  come  first, 
and  the  legpEJ  conditions  are  gradually  changed  so  as  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  economic  conditions. 

Now,  all  that  I  have  tried  to  point  out  is  that  we  have  certain  economic  condi- 
tions which  are  out  of  joint  with  our  legal  conditions,  and  that  before  very  long 
we  are  bound  to  change  our  law  to  conform  to  our  economic  conditions;  because, 
of  course,  we  can  not  change  economic  conditions  to  conform  to  law. 

The  Question  therefore  arises,  in  view  of  the  chaos  in  our  State  and  local  sys- 
tems of  taxation,  to  which  are  largely  due  these  problems  of  double  taxation: 
what  is  the  remedy?  There  are  only  two  general  Imes  on  which  an  advance  can 
be  made.  The  one  is  to  attempt  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  State  action,  if  possi- 
ble, through  Federal  pressure.  I  consider  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  this 
commission,  not  alone  with  reference  to  the  taxation  problem,  but  also  with 
almost  every  other  one  of  t^e  problems  with  which  vou  nave  to  deal.  That  is  to 
say,  I  consider  that  a  ^eat  many  of  our  existing  evils  in  this  country  arise  from 
the  diversity,  complexity,  and  opposition  between  our  State  laws,  and  that  as  long 
as  we  have  our  present  political  system,  which  very  wisely  prevents  the  absolute 
centralization  or  all  economic  powers  in  the  Federal  Qovemment,  we  must  try  to 
get  at  the  problem  through  a  gradual  unification  or  uniformity  of  State  laws  by 
pressure  from  above.  That,  applied  to  the  problem  in  hand,  means  an  attempt 
to  do  with  the  taxation  problem  what  we  are  beginning  to  do  with  the  railway 
problem,  what  we  are  beginning  to  do  with  the  labor  problem,  having  annual 
conventions  of  our  labor  commissions,  our  railway  commissions,  etc.  There 
ought  to  be  annual  conventions  of  State  tax  commissions,  where  these  problems 
might  be  discussed,  not  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  State  sovereignty,  but 
from  the  real  economic  point  of  view  of  the  wider  economic  interests  of  the  coun- 
try; and  those  meetings  ought  to  be  held  under  Federal  auspices,  safeguarding, 
of  course,  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealths  and  preventing  any  friction  or 
gealousy.    In  that  way  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished. 

If,  however,  that  is  an  ideal  still  too  remote  for  any  practical  purposes,  there  is 
one  other  way  in  which  a  reform  of  taxation  in  this  country  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  intervention  of  Federal  authority.  I  stated  some  time  ago  that  I 
considered  it  highly  inadvisable  for  a  Federal  Government  to  levy  a  Federal  tax 
on  transportation  or  other  comx>anies  for  purposes  of  revenue.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  we  ought  not — whether  we  may  or  not  constitutionally — 
whether  we  ought  not  to  follow  the  same  principle  that  some  of  our  State  govern- 
ments follow  when  dealing  with  the  complications  between  State  revenue  and 
local  revenue.  In  order  to  get  around  the  difficulties  of  double  taxation  between 
counties,  municipalities,  etc.,  they  levy  a  State  tax  on  corporations  or  other  sub- 
jects, and  then  turn  back  the  revenue  under  a  well-considered  general  system  to 
the  localities,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulties  and  the  friction  of  which  I  speak. 
The  question  therefore  arises:  can  the  Federal  Government  exercise  its  powers  of 
taxation  by  levying  the  tax  at  all  events  upon  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  then  turn  the  proceeds  over,  according  to  well-considered  and 
carefully  devised  rules,  to  the  various  Commonwealths,  in  order  to  help  along  the 
various  Commonwealths  in  their  struggle  to  adjust  and  reform  State  taxation 
itself. 

This  is  the  system  which  is  pursued  by  other  national  governments.  England, 
for  instance,  pursues  the  system  in  various  kinds  of  taxes.  In  inheritance  taxes 
they  collect  that  revenue  under  well-settled  rules  and  then  turn  over  a  part  of  the 
revenue  to  localities.  So  other  Eurox>ean  Governments  do  the  same  thing;  and  we 
in  our  own  country  have  the  precedent,  of  course,  of  the  Government  collecting 
money  and  then  turning  it  over  to  the  States — a  distribution  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue, which,  of  course,  was  not  very  happy  as  a  political  measure,  because  it  was 
not  framed  on  any  economic  line  at  all,  but  it  seems  that  the  Government  has  the 
constitutional  power  of  getting  revenue  and  then  distiibuting  it  as  it  chooses. 

That,  therefore,  would  be  the  line  of  thought  on  which  I  tnink  a  consideration 
of  the  reform  of  taxation  ought  to  proceed  in  this  countrv.  To  recapitulate  what 
has  been  said,  to  sum  it  up  so  as  to  state  it  clearly,  1  will  just  say  this,  that  our 
whole  system  of  State  and  local  taxation  is  a  chaos,  almost  worse  than  a  chaos, 
in  the  most  advanced  industrial  States.  It  is  not  so,  of  course,  in  the  agricultural 
States  or  in  tiie  Soutiierm  States,  or  even  perhaps  in  part  of  the  West,  where 
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the  old  general  property  tax  is  still  suitable,  because  the  economic  conditions 
are  not  the  modem  conditions,  but  the  economic  conditions  which  were  true  of 
the  North  and  East  years  and  years  ago;  but  wherever  we  have  modern  industrial 
conditions  the  old  general  property  tax  is  no  longer  defensible.  We  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of  it  and  our  advancea  States  are  getting  nd  of  it.  There  is  even  now  a  great 
commission  sitting  in  New  York  City  which — I  may  be  permitted  to  say  without 
divulging  any  secrets — will  bring  in  a  bill  before  long  to  reform  the  whole  system 
of  taxation  in  New  York  State,  and  it  is  proceeding  along  these  general  lines, 
although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state  exactly  what  the  recommendations  will  be. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  New  York  will  be  true  of  all  of  the  other  States  in  the 
Union  soon.  Everyone  agrees  that  in  order  to  bring  about  this  reform  we  must 
have  a  divorce  of  State  and  local  revenue.  Everybody  agrees  that  if  you  are 
going  to  have  a  sep|arate  State  revenue  you  must  have  it  primarily  from  inherit- 
ances and  corporations.  Everybody  agrees  that  if  you  have  it  fromcoi-porations 
you  can  not  have  a  just  system  under  the  present  conflict  between  legal  facts  and 
economic  conditions.  Ergo,  I  say,  the  conclusion  is  that  we  must  so  change  the 
leg^  facts  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  economic  conditions.  That  can 
be  done  finally  in  omy  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  voluntary  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  our  State  authorities,  voluntary  and  possibly  with  pressure  from  above; 
or,  secondly,  through  a  certain  separate  or  independent  intervention  by  the  Fed- 
eral Gk>vemment  itself.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  problem,  which  at 
first  blush  seems  to  affect  XK)8sibly  only  the  Federal  Government,  is  of  very  much 
wider  importance  because  it  not  only  affects  the  whole  question  of  State  and  local 
taxation,  and  not  only  affects  the  question  of  just  taxation  of  corporations  them- 
selves, but  necessarily  affects  the  whole  question  of  taxation  apart  from  that  of 
corporations,  because  as  soon  as  you  solve  the  problem  of  taxation  of  corporations 
prox>erly  you  are  in  a  position  wnere  you  can  attack  the  other  and  perhax>s  more 
complicated  problems  of  taxation  of  property. 

9*  ( By  Professor  Johnson.  )  In  order  to  make  your  admirable  presentation  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject  a  little  more  concrete  and  to  develop  more  details,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  First,  I  understand  correctly,  do  I,  that 
your  objection  to  the  taxation  of  inheritances  is  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  taxation  by  the  Federal  Government? — A.  Entirely, 

Q.  That  is,  you  consider  them  a  proper  tax  for  the  State  authorities? — A.  I  do; 
and  not  alone  proper,  but  a  highly  desirable  taxation. 

(^.  In  the  taxation  of  gross  receipts,  how  do  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
arrive  at  the  basis  for  their  taxation? — A.  Well,  that  differs,  of  course,  with  each 
State.  In  Wisconsin,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  divide  the  railways  up  accord- 
ing to  the  gross  receipts  per  mile,  and  where  the  gross  receipts  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  thousand  dollars  per  mile  they  tax  them  at  a  certain  rate,  and  then  it  dif- 
fers, high  or  low. 

Q.  Most  of  the  railroads  of  Wisconsin  are  interstate  in  character.  How  do  they 
deteimine  what  is  subject  to  State  taxation  and  what  is  not? — A.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  some  little  time  since  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to 
that  particular  phase  of  it  in  Wisconsin,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  taxes  there 
are  comparatively  light,  and  that  the  interstate  railways  have  acquiesced  in  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  without  raising  much  objection.  When  I  was  speaking 
of  that  problem  it  was  more  esx>ecially  cases  like,  for  instance,  Maine  that  I  had 
in  mind,  and  other  States,  where  a  large  x>art  of  the  revenue  was  sought  to  be 
obtained  from  this  source,  and  where  the  corporations  are  fighting  the  law  and 
have  succeeded  in  overturning  the  law. 

Q.  If  a  State  were  to  levy  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  a  license  tax,  could  that  be  done? — A.  That  brings  out  a  point  that  I  men- 
tioned— that  the  courts  of  this  country  have  tended  toward  a  line  of  decisions 
distinguishing  between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations.  So  far  as  domestic 
corporations  are  concerned,  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  franchise  tax,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  States,  a  license  tax  in  other  States,  measured  by  receipts;  but  so 
far  as  foreign  corporations  are  concerned,  they  are  not  willing  to  permit  any 
infringement  upon  the  law  prohibiting  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce.  And 
therefore  where,  as  in  most  cases,  the  railways  are  largely  foreign  corporations, 
of  course  it  would  mean  that  there  could  be  no  adequate  revenue  from  such  taxes 
even  under  a  license  tax. 

Q.  In  the  valuation  of  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  a  corporation,  do  not  the 
States  take  such  a  proportion  of  the  total  valne  of  the  capitalization  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  the  mileage  within  the  State  is  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  corporation,  in 
some  cases? — ^A.  in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  last  few  years, 
notably,  for  instance,  in  taxing  the  express  and  telegraph  companies  in  Ohio  and 
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niinois  and  a  few  other  cases,  to  take  only  that  proportion  of  the  valuation  which 
is  employed  within  the  State.  In  the  case  of  transportation  companies  they  meas- 
ure it  b^r  mileage;  but  that  would  not  apply,  where  the  tax  is  imposed  not  upon 
a  valuation  equivalent  to  stocks  and  bonds,  as  in  Indiana,  but  where  the  tax  is 
imposed  ipso  facto  upon  the  stock  and  bonds  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  in  New 
York  State  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania — the  tax  there  is  imposed  upon  the  capital 
stock.  Now,  it  is  true  that  so  far  as  the  capital  stock  is  concerned,  they  levy  only 
upon  that  part  of  it  which  is  employed  within  the  Stat€;  but  so  far  as  the  Donds 
are  concerned,  it  is  complicated  by  this  question  of  eidra-State  ovmership  of  the 
bonds.    That  is  the  difficulty. 

Q.  If  the  States  are  to  tax  on  valuation,  that  seems  the  only  practicable  way, 
does  it  not? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  By  taxing  according  to  mileage  proportionately?— A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  Is  it  possible  to  reach  a  uniformity  in  that  class  of 
taxation  as  between  the  States? — A.  If  you  should  tax  simply  railway  companies 
within  each  State  and  then  each  State  were  to  agree — ^which  they  do  not  by  any 
means  do  at  the  present  time — ^if  each  State  .were  to  agree  to  tax  only  that  part, 
whether  of  the  gross  receipts  or  of  the  capital  stock  or  anything  else  that  you 
may  tax,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  within  the  State,  then  you  would 
have  to  that  extent  uniformity  between  the  States.  But  the  trouble  is  that  some 
States  do  tax  that  part  and  other  States  tax  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock. 

Q.  In  case  of  States  which  impose  an  excise  tax  or  franchise  tax  or  the  pro- 
ratmg  by  mileage,  how  many  States  tax  the  railroads,  even  back  to  the  telegraph 
poles  and  the  t€>ols  in  the  shops  and  so  on?  And  in  one  or  two  of  the  States  have 
they  not  taxation  of  township  and  county  and  State?  How  is  it  possible,  even 
theoretically,  to  discover  a  practical  way  of  spreading  that  taxation  under  the 
proposition  you  make? — ^A.  1  am  glad  you  mentioned  that  fact,  because  when  I 
was  speaking  of  just  taxation  there  I  had  reference  only  to  the  States  as  com- 
pared with  each  other.  When  now  you  come  to  taxation  within  the  State  I  think 
that  mileage  is  very  far  from  being  a  just  system,  because,  as  has  just  been  pointed 
out,  in  one  city  or  one  county  you  may  have  an  immense  terminal  worth  millions 
of  dolUms,  ana  in  another  county  you  may  have  nothing  but  the  track  without 
any  side  tracks  at  all.  Mind  you,  mileage  does  not  mean  trackage.  Even  if  you 
were  to  have  trackage  that  woula  be  a  different  system  from  mileage,  because 
in  one  county  you  might  have  four  tracks,  and  after  you  have  passed  one  station 
the  next  section  might  have  only  one,  and  after  you  have  it  measured  up  the 
four  tracks  would  only  amount  to  as  much  as  one;  and  then  you  would  have  only 
the  one  line  with  the  terminals  and  with  the  important  bridges  and  a  good  many 
other  things  that  might  be  mentioned.  So  that  even  from  tne  point  of  view  of 
State  taxation,  I  do  not  think  that  mileage  is  a  theoretically  correct  system  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  that  the 
taxation  of  receipts  is  a  just  tax? — ^A.  From  the  abstract  point  of  view,  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  practicability  of  the  system,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that 
the  taxation  of  receipts — meaning  by  that,  however,  net  receipts  and  not  gross 
receipts — is  a  more  equitable  system  of  taxation  than  any  other,  and  we  find  that 
pretty  much  everywhere  else  m  the  world. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Federal  Government  were  to  undertake  taxation  of  interstate 
transporation  companies,  you  would  advise  them  to  tax  the  net  receipts? — A.  I  do 
not  say  that  exactly,  because  the  facts  of  the  existing  economic  lire  may  often 
invalidate  an  abstract  principle.  It  may  be  wise  abstractly  to  do  so,  and  yet  not 
wise  in  face  of  the  existing  relation  between  tiie  individual  and  the  government  in 
this  country,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  our  commonwealth  differs  from  those  abroad 
very  largely  in  this  respect,  that  we  look  upon  our  Government  as  our  servant, 
and  not  as  our  master  as  they  do  in  (jtormany.  •  For  instance,  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  one  of  the  results  following  from  that  good  principle,  is  that  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  levy  a  tax  purely  upon  net  receipts,  that  probably  would  not  result 
in  having  a  just  system,  unless  it  had  very  careful  safeguards.  In  other  words, 
the  pea,t  corporations  could  easily  succeed  in  so  scaling  down  the  nominal  net 
receipts  that  they  would  not  have  any  receipts  to  tax.  I  think  that  if  you  have  a 
tax  on  net  receipts  it  must  be  very  carefully  defined;  you  must  define  net  receipts 
as  they  never  nave  been  defined  before,  not  even  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  so  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  diminishing  the  net  receipts.  It  is 
largely  for  that  reason  that  most  of  our  States  where  they  levy  a  tax  on  receipts, 
levy  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  rather  than  on  net  receipts;  a  system  which  is 
theoretically  far  less  good,  but  which  has  many  practical  advantages. 
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(J.  Wonld  it  "be  possible  by  careful  statutory  definition  of  net  receipts,  by  pre- 
scription of  uniformity  of  accounts,  and  bv  Goyemment  inspection  of  railway 
accounts,  to  arrive  at  a  public  knowledge  of:  the  net  receipts  of  railway  con)ora- 
tions? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  the  main  difficulty  with  the  question  oi:  net- 
receipts  taxation  would  arise  not  so  much  with  transporation  corporations,  but 
with  manufacturing  corporations.  Where  you  have  the  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions, the  system  as  you  outline  it  would  very  largely  overcome  the  objections, 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  In  that  connection  would  you  advocate  the  prescription  of  uniformity  of 
accounts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  and  the  public  inspection  of 
accounts  of  transportation  corporations? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  really  can 
be  no  question,  not  only  of  the  advisability,  but  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
such  a  s^tem  as  that,  because  it  would  not  only  be  useful  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, but  it  would  be  almost  indispensable  in  a  great  many  other  questions  of  the 
relations  between  railwavs  and  the  Government. 

(^.  How  do  you  look  upon  taxation  as  one  of  the  effective  means  for  the  regu- 
lation of  transportation  and  industrial  corporations? — ^A.  I  think  that  taxation 
has  always  been  utilized,  and  will  always  be  utilized  for  two  purposes.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  the  extremists  on  both  sides  would  take  exception  to  that 
statement.  My  statement  is  that  taxation  is  not  only  to  be  utOized  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses, but  may  also  be  utilized  for  social  purposes;  such  social  purposes  as  are 
approved  by  the  majority.  In  regard  to  that  point  there  are  really  two  different 
schools  of  thought  throughout  the  world.  The  one  is  the  extreme  individuidist, 
of  whom  we  still  have  quite. a  number  in  this  country,  represented  possibly  most 
effectively  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  who  died  a  short  time  ago.  He  claims  that 
taxation  can  be  utilized  only  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  as  soon  as  you  utilize  it  for 
social  purposes,  it  is  not  taxation,  but  confiscation— one  of  his  deductions,  of 
course,  being  that  the  protective  tariff  was  confiscation.  That  was  the  point  of 
view  oiP  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  socialists,  the  extreme  socialists,  who  are  repre- 
sented in  academic  circles  in  this  country  and  abroad  by  eminent  men,  who 
maintain  that  the  difference  between  the  nineteenth  century  and  former  centuries 
is  that  in  former  centuries  taxes  were  used  only  for  fiscal  purposes;  that  to-day 
the  great  problem  is  the  social  problem,  the  economic  problem,  and  that  the  taxes 
must  be  used  for  social  purposes,  and  that  a  tax  is  not  a  tax  unless  it  has  a  social 
object.  You  then  have  these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  a  man 
who  says  that  if  a  tax  is  used  for  anything  but  fiscal  purposes  the  taxis  not  a  tax, 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  have  those  who  say  if  it  is  used  for  such  fiscal  purposes 
it  is  not  a  tax. 

I  think  the  great  mass  of  scientists  and  statesmen  will  confess  that  the  history 
of  the  world  shows,  and  that  the  theory  of  the  subject  also  shows,  that  taxation 
must  be  and  may  be  utilized  for  both  purposes;  that,  of  course,  the  primary  end 
of  all  taxation  is  to  secure  revenue,  but  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain 
desirable  end  to  be  attained,  whatever  the  end  may  be,  we  must  not  shrink  from 
utilizing  taxation  for  that  end,  if  the  use  of  taxation  as  a  means  is  workable. 
Therefore  I  would  answer  your  question  in  that  general  way. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  regulation  of  trusts  and  interstate  commerce 
might  properlybe  facilitated  by  the  agency  of  taxation? — ^A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  hear  an  expression  of  your  views  rela- 
tive to  the  new  system  of  taxing  corporation  franchises  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  one  that  was  embodied  in  the  Ford  bill. — A.  That  is  a  rather  special  and 
peculiar  measure,  because  the  Ford  franchise  bill,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  special 
franchise  bill,  does  not  affect  the  franchises  of  ordinary  corporations,  but  only  a 
particular  aspect  of  some  corporations.  What  I  mean  is  ttds :  There  are  three 
different  rights  given  to  corporations  by  Gk>vemment,  first,  the  right  or  the 
franchise  to  become  a  corporation.  That  is  x>&id  for  in  New  York  State,  as  well 
as  most  of  our  other  States,  by  payments  known  as  incorporation  fees  or  bonus 
on  charters,  or  various  names  of  that  kind.  When  a  company  incorporates,  it 
must  pay  a  certain  fee  or  charge  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  corporation. 
The  second  franchise  which  is  paid  for  is  the  franchise,  not  to  become,  but  to  be, 
a  corporation;  not  the  liberty  of  coming  into  existence,  but  the  liberty  to  act. 
That  is  paid  for  by  the  system  of  so-called  franchise  or  license  tax,  as  we  have  it 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States.  That  is  a  tax,  whether  upon 
capital  stock  or  upon  gross  receipts  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  third  kina  of 
franchise  is  the  one  wnich  this  new  New  York  law  is  attempting  to  reach;  that 
is,  the  privilege  of  certain  corporations  in  localities  to  mi^e  use  oi  the  streets  and 
highways,  by  goin^  either  on,  below  or  above  them.  It  is  that  franchise  and  no 
other  franchise  which  is  sought  to  be  taxed  by  the  Ford  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me 
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just  as  defensible  to  put  an  additional  tax  upon  such  corporations  for  local  pur- 
poses as  it  is  to  put  a  general  franchise  tax  on  general  corporations.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  the  Ford  franchise  tax  is  simply  to  make  those  quasi  public  corpora- 
tions, sometimes  called  municix>al  monopoues— the  street  railways,  gas  comx>ames, 
electric  light,  steam  heat  and  power  companies,  etc.— pay  more  than  they  are 
paying,  simply  on  their  capital  stock  for  local  purposes,  or  on  their  real  estate, 
because  very  few  of  them  pay  on  their  real  estate,  since  they  do  not  own  the 
streets.  There  is  no  real  estate  there.  All.  for  Instance,  that  gas  companies 
would  pay,  would  be  on  the  value  of  the  pipes  beneath  the  street;  all  that  the 
street-car  companies  would  pay  would  be---if  it  paid  at  all — ^upon  the  value  of  the 
rails.  Of  course,  they  do  not  pay  on  the  value  of  the  street,  because  the  street 
does  not  belong  to  them.  Now,  these  municipal  corporations  pay  for  what  is 
practically — wnat  would  be  called  in  the  case  of  a  business — the  good  will,  the 
eood  will  of  the  business.  That  is  to  sa^,  the  value  of  their  property  as  a  whole 
IS  very  much  more  than  the  value  of  their  tangible  assets,  and  the  Ford  franchise 
bill  seeks  to  hit  this  difference  between  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets,  actual 
realty,  and  actual  visible  personalty,  and  the  total  value  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  There  is  no  attempt,  then,  to  tax  the  goodwill  that  goes  with  the  franchise 
the  State  gives  a  corporation  to  build  a  railroad  through  a  State?— A.  No;  because 
that  is  thought  to  be  reached  by  State  taxes  on  franchises.  The  State  has  a  tax 
on  franchises,  but  it  measures  that  in  a  peculiar  way,  and,  moreover,  the  State 
has  an  additional  tax  on  transportation  comi>anies  over  and  above  the  franchise  tsix. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  measured  m  a  peculiar  way.  Will  you  state  that  peculiarity? — 
A.  In  New  York  State  they  measure  the  general  franchise  tax  on  a  corporation 
according  to  dividends.  They  levy  the  tax  on  capital  stock  in  proportion  to 
dividends,  pursuing  the  same  system  that  Pennsylvania  formerly  pursued,  and 
finallyabandoned. 

Q.  You  understand  that  if  the  Gk)vemment  were  to  assume  ownership  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  the  States  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  tax  the 
property  of  the  Government? — ^A.  That  would  necessarily  follow  from  our 
constitutional  limitations.  It  does  not  follow  abroad;  they  nave  a  very  curious 
system;  but  in  this  country,  of  course,  no  State  can  tax  any  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  think  that  would  constitute,  among  other  objections, 
one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  Government  assumption  of  railways  in  this 
country. 

Q.  Tne  States  would  be  very  jealous  of  that  right,  and  would  no  doubt  opx>oee 
the  Government  ownership  on  tnat  ground? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Just  at  this  time  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  account  of  her  tax  system.  What  have 
you  to  say  in  regard  to  other  States  adopting  a  similar  plan? — ^A.  The  State  of 
New  Jersey  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  wise.  I  think,  in  fact,  that  the  whole 
system  of  corporation  law  of  New  Jersey  is,  in  some  respects,  in  advance  of  many 
other  States.  They  have  taken  very  good  advice,  indeed,  in  framing  their  system 
in  New  Jersey.  I  know  the  only  difficulty  is  that  New  Jersey  is  such  a  small 
State,  and  it  has  so  few  expenses  in  comparison  with  the  vast  interests  within  the 
State  that  the  problem  is  not  the  same.  New  Jersey,  you  may  say,  fattens  upon 
and  lives  upon  New  York  City,  practically;  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  and  wnat 
properly  ought  to  be  taxed  in  New  York,  all  these  railways  whose  terminals  are, 
economically  speaking,  within  New  York,  have,  legally,  terminals  in  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Jersey  is  therefore  within  its  borders.  The  wealth  and  income  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  i6  really  economically  within  it.  If  you  were  to  take 
from  New  Jersey  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  you  will  find  the  situation  would  be 
a  very  different  one  in  New  Jersey;  therefore,  while  the  system  is  very  good  for 
New  Jersey,  and  while  they  can  get  along  with  a  very  low  rate  of  taxation, 
and  while  New  Jersey  does  not  levy  any  State  tax  at  all  upon  prox>erty  for  general 
purposes,  it  is  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  happens  to  be  an  annex 
to  New  York  City. 

Q.  And  would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  uniform  law  bearing  equally  ux>on  all  of 
the  States? — A.  The  system  of  uniformity,  as  I  said  before,  would  have  to  be 
arranged  according  to  carefully  devised  rules,  and  these  rules  ought  to  be  framed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economic  interests,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  temporary  territorial  and  local  position. 

Q.  Possessing  the  advantages  she  has  now  would  New  Jersey  consent  to  uniform 
taxation  laws?— A.  Provided  New  Jersey  would  get  sufficient  revenue  from  her 
own  State.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  is  feasible  within  certain  limits.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  any  Federal  commission  or  any  other  commis- 
sion could  take  away  from  any  State  some  of  its  own  source  of  taxation.  What 
I  did  mean  to  imply  is  that  certain  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  divi- 
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sion  of  the  tax  between  the  States— not  only  according  to  the  location  of  the  rail- 
way, but  also  in  accordance  with  the  rights  of  the  stock  and  bond  holders;  in 
accordance,  in  other  words,  with  the  economic  interests.  They  have  been  able 
to  do  that  in  Switzerland  to  a  certain  extent.  They  have  been  able  to  do  that  in 
Germany  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  question  is  pro]^ 
erly  presented  the  problem  is  not  insurmountable  in  this  countrv.  Of  course,  it 
would  mean  that  certain  States  which  now  permit  the  domicivilization  of  weak 
corporations  which  are  afraid  to  take  out  a  charter  in  other  States  would  lose 
that  proud  preeminence,  but  that  is  a  thing  which  I  think  is  very  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  interests  of  all  corporate  development. 

Q.  I  see  in  1897  the  State  of  New  Jersev  collected  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Comjiany  alone  $411,000  of  tax,  while  she  had  only  708  or  709  miles  of  road 
within  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Is  that  altogether  fair  to  the  other  States  that 
have  also  helped  to  make  the  value  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  property? — 
A.  I  think  the  fact  that  you  have  instanced  is  one  example  of  the  glaring  discrep- 
ancy between  our  legal  facts  and  economic  conditions,  and  the  problem  is  not  so 
difficult  of  solution  in  New  Jersey  as  might  be  thought,  because  New  Jersey  needs 
comparatively  a  small  revenue.  It  is  a  small  State,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
its  rate  of  tax  is  very  much  lower  than,  as  you  will  see,  in  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York ,  and  therefore  a  uniform  system  could  very  much  more  easily  oe  effected 
there. 

Q.  I  noticed  a  few  days  ago  in  the  paper  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  had  over 
a  million  dollars  of  the  excess  she  had  collected  to  turn  into  the  school  fund  with- 
out taxing  a  single  doUar  of  property  for  State  purposes. — ^A.  There  are  other 
States  in  this  Umon  that  do  not  levy  any  tax  on  property-r-Connecticut,  for  in- 
stance, and  other  States — and  the  plan  under  advisement,  1  may  say,  by  New  York 
is  precisely  to  that  effect,  so  there  will  be  no  more  taxing  of  property. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  old  era  of  tax  for  State  purposes,  as  well  as  otner  purposes, 
of  prox)erty  according  to  its  true  value  in  money,  is  not  practical  now? — ^A.  I  think 
the  theory  was  true  at  a  certain  stage  of  economic  development,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  everywhere  in  the  world  at  a  certain  stage  of  economic  development 
you  find  the  tax  on  general  property.  You  find  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  you  find 
it  in  every  country  of  the  world  at  a  certain  stage;  but  when  that  economic  stage 
is  past  that  prox)erty  tax  is  bound  to  go  with  it.  In  our  advanced  industrial  com- 
munities in  this  country  we  have  gotten  past  that  stage,  and  it  does  not  work.  It 
resolves  itself  practically  into  a  tax  on  real  estate,  plus  a  more  or  less  wild  guess 
at  the  personal  property. 

Q.  One  of  the  objections  of  the  method  of  taxation  was  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  true  valuation  of  the  property,  was  it  not?  A  good  deal  of  property  escaped 
all  taxation?  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  present  law  of  Illinois  in 
regard  to  the  reform  in  getting  the  valuation  of  prox>erty? — ^A.  I  say  to  that  that 
niinois  is  simply  another  example  of  a  new  broom  sweeping  clean.  It  will  sweep 
all  right  for  a  while.  All  attempts  to  secure  the  desired  result  of  equal  taxation 
of  property  by  making  a  listing  system,  by  making  the  penalties  more  severe, 
work  as  long  as  everybody  believes  the  law  is  going  to  be  enforced;  but  it  ti^es 
only  a  very  short  time  for  anybody  to  conclude  that  the  law  will  not  be  enforced. 

Q.  The  opinion  appears  to  prevail  among  the  agriculturalists  of  the  country 
that  they  are  bearing  more  than  their  share  of  taxation.  What  are  your  views 
upon  that  subject?— A.  I  think  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  States  the  contention 
is  a  correct  one,  simplv  for  the  reason  that  what  amounts  practically  to  a  real 
estate  tax  in  the  rest  of  the  State  is  a  general  property  tax  in  the  rural  districte. 

The  large  cities'  personal  property  very  largely  escapes  because  it  consists 
mainly  of  corporate  securities,  while  in  the  small  farming  districts  in  some  of  our 
States  the  chickens  and  the  cows  and  the  agricultural  implements  are  taxed  to 
the  farmer  as  personal  property.  Where  that  is  done,  of  course,  the  farmer  does 
pay  more  than  his  share,  bidcause  he  has  to  bear  his  own  burden  and  that  of  the 
city  besides. 

Q.  The  amount  that  goes  to  the  State  revenues  is  comparatively  small,  is  it 
not?— A.  About  15  per  cent — from  18  to  15  per  cent  in  New  York  State — and  I 
should  imagine  perhaps  a  little  more  in  some  of  the  other  States.  It  is  pretty 
difficult,  of  course,  in  aealing  with  any  economic  problem,  to  make  any  generab- 
zation  in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  because  we  forget  that  the 
United  States  presents  this  curious  spectacle  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  that  we  are  dealing  with  different  stages  of  economic  development. 
We  have  the  frontier  life  in  some  of  our  States  yet.  We  have  our  purely  agri- 
cultural communities  in  some  of  our  Southern  States,  and  we  have  the  most  fully 
developed  industrial  communities  in  a  few  of  our  Eastern  and  Northern  States. 
You  have  these  three  different  stages  of  economic  life  existing  at  the  same  time 
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in  the  country,  and  yon  can  not  make  any  generalization  that  covers  the  whole 
country,  and  that  is  why,  therefore,  I  shonld  hesitate  to  answer  that  question  in 
regard  to  the  whole  country.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  solution  of  all 
economic  problems  is  so  much  more  delicate  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  of 
the  compactly  developed  and  complete  communities  of  the  Old  World.  It  has 
taken  them  1,000  or  2,000  years  to  get  their  development,  which  we  are  going 
through  in  a  few  decades.  Some  of  our  States  have  only  just  begun  to  b^me 
States — ^just  beginning  development.  They  are,  practically,  to  all  intento  and 
purposes,  as  regards  certain  economic  conmtions,  where  Europe  was  away  back 
m  the  Middle  Ages. 

Q.  As  a  rule  the  local  tax  is  a  burden,  is  it  not?— A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  the  locality  that  pays  the  tax  substantially  controls  the  amount  of  that 
tax?— A.  Very  largely;  not  entirely.  There  are  certain  obligations;  but,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  I  tmnk  it  may  be  laid  down. 

Q.  The  tax  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  solve  equitably  that  the  legis- 
lator meets,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes.  As  long  as  our  legislators  will  realize  the  fact, 
which  many  are  beginning  to  realize  in  the  most  advanced  States,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  in  this  country — as  long  as  they  realize  that  you  have  got  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem piecemeal,  and  you  can  not  reform  the  thing  all  at  once,  the  situation  maybe 
very  much  improved.  When  1  say  you  have  got  to  attack  the  problem  piecemeal, 
I  mean  you  have  got  to  take  one  step  forward  at  a  time;  and  the  first  and  most 
important  stop  for  the  present  time  in  this  country  I  consider  to  be  a  divorce 
between  State  and  local  revenues,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  reform  of  local 
revenues.  You  never  can  do  that  as  long  as  you  mix  up  State  and  local  revenue, 
and  it  was  to  emphasize  that  point  that  I  spoke  this  morning  in  reference  to  the 
possible  intorf  erence  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  noticed  the  recent  decision  of  the  Ohio 
supreme  court  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  trusts  within  that  State— ^a  deci- 
sion handed  down  some  few  days  ago? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  noticed  that,  sir. 
What  was  the  exact  point? 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  xmiformity  of  Stato 
action  might  be  attained  through  pressure  from  the  Federal  pnower.  How  is  it 
possible,  unless  the  Federal  power  create  one  of  these  corporations,  that  it  have 
any  eff-ect  either  on  commonwealth  taxation  or  taxation  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment itself? — A.  I  had  reference  more  to  the  indirect  pressure  tiian  the  direct 
pressure.  What  I  meant  was  the  same  sort  of  work  being  done,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  influencing  the  State  rail- 
way commissions,  and  thus  ultimately  affecting  State  railway  legislation.  There 
is  no  one  at  present  in  any  of  our  States  who  looks  at  the  problem  in  any  but  a 
purely  locallight.  What  I  want  is  a  body  which  may  be  induced  to  regard  the 
problem  in  its  general  aspects. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  whereby  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  itself  could 
regulate  the  railway  corporations  of  this  country  through  taxation,  otherwise 
than  by  creating  them? — A.  If  I  understand  the  question  correctly,  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  right  to  tax  any  corporation,  whether  created  by  itself  or 
not. 

Q.  Direct  or  indirect?'A.  It  would  be  called  legally  an  indirect  tax,  although 
economically  it  would  be  a  direct  tax.  This  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  ^oss  receipte'  tax  during  the  civil  war,  which 
was  economically  a  direct  tax,  levied  on  the  railways,  was  decided  by  the  court 
to  be  an  indirect  tax  and  perfectly  constitutional. 

Q.  That,  however,  was  a  state  of  war.  I  mean  in  a  state  of  peace,  in  a  normal 
condition  of  the  country.  How  wide  would  you  define,  under  the  Constitution, 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce?  Would  you  maintain  that  it  ought  not  to 
contain  within  itself  this  taxing  power? — ^A.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  sir,  the 
pNOwer  of  taxing  the  railways  could  rest  upon  some  other  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Grovemment  now  taxes  inheritances;  it  is  true  that  ite  constitutionality 
is  being  discussed  at  this  very  moment  across  the  way  (pointing  to  the  Supreme 
Court) ,  but  the  Government  is  levying  taxes  on  other  forms  of  business,  which 
have  been  upheld.  The  stamp  tax  has  been  upheld  only  a  few  weeks  ago  as  being 
a  tax  on  business.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  can  not  levy  a  tax 
on  business,  whether  State  or  interstate,  providing  it  is  not  levied  so  as  to  run  up 
against  the  prohibition  of  direct  taxation. 

Q.  What  I  want  from  you  to-day  would  be  propositions  leading  to  some  pro- 
gressive gradual  steps  toward  the  regulation  of  tnis  whole  taxing  power  of  cor- 
porations, and  thereby  leading  to  the  regulation  of  trusts. — A.  I  thought  I  had 
covered  that  point  in  my  testimony.  I  can  repeat  my  own  view  in  just  a  word  or 
two.    I  say  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Government  can  bring  ite  influence 
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to  bear;  the  one  is  by  enacting  a  law  providinj^  for  the  calling  together  of  annual 
conventions  of  State  commissioners  by  inviting  them.  Of  course  you  can  not 
compel  the  State  to  do  so,  but  you  can  invite  tine  State  to  do  so,  and  by  tactful 
arrangement  I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  in  that  voluntary  way,  and 
a  grest  deal  more  good  could  be  accomplished  than  by  compulsion.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  in  conjunction  with  tne  State  commissioners  could  lay  down 
principles  which,  if  followed,  might  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  system. 
What  those  principles  are,  I  hinted  at,  although,  of  course,  I  did  not  ^velop 
them  fully.  That  would  be  the  only  way — for  tiae  Federal  Government  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  commissions  of  the  States. 

Q.  Through  the  creation  of  a  new  commission,  do  you  mean?  By  what 
ap^ency  ? — A.  Either  a  commission  or  an  official  body  which  would  have  this  espe- 
cial object  in  view.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  would  be  more  effective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phi  llifs.  )  You  would  form  this  commission  of  the  taxx>ayers  of  the 
various  States? — A.  Yes;  but  the  gentleman  asked  what  the  Federal  authority 
would  be — ^whether  one  man  or  a  number  of  men.  That,  perhaps,  is  a  question. 
That  would  be  one  way. 

The  second  way — altnough  I  should  prefer  that  the  second  way  be  not  followed 
until  the  futility  of  the  first  had  been  shown — the  second  way  wotQd  be  for  the 
Gk>vemment  simply  to  enact  a  law,  as  some  of  our  States  have  already  enacted 
laws,  providing  for  a  tax  on  such  corporations  and  providing  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  this  tax  among  the  various  States,  in  part  or  wholly,  according  to  certain 
defined  rules. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Taxationincludes  this  general  proposition— that  there 
is  a  privilege  granted.  Every  one  of  our  interstate  railroads  is  incorporated  by  a 
State  unless  we  except,  of  course,  the  transcontinental.  The  great  systems  are 
created  by  States — ^are  granted  their  privileges  by  States.  What  the  commission 
want  to  get  at  is  this:  What  position  the  National  Government  ought  to  take. 
The  propositions  you  make  on  tne  le^  status  of  the  matter  and  on  the  economic 
development  are  seemingly  antagomstic  as  to  State  and  Federal  taxes. — ^A.  Of 
course  before  such  a  bill  of  any  kind  would  be  x>as8ed  it  would  be  necessary  to 
lay  down  carefully  the  economic  lines  on  which  the  bill  should  be  framed. 

Q.  Much  safer  than  legal  lines? — A.  Unless  you  have  legal  lines  your  bill  will 
be  overturned  by  the  courts,  but  you  have  ^ot  to  have  economic  lines  when  you 
go  to  work.  I  md  not  ^o  into  these  matters  in  detail  because  it  is  not  a  practical 
proposition;  but  when  it  becomes  so  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  before  the  com- 
mission. In  order  to  save  time  I  would  say  that  in  an  essay  that  I  have  written 
on  double  taxation  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
would  have  to  be  observed  in  such  a  bill.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  the  com- 
mission a  copy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  when  the  capital  stock  of  a 
corporation  is  increased  either  by  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  property  or  by 
what  is  commonly  known  as  watered  stock  such  increased  capitalization  should 
be  taxed?— A.  If  the  increase  is  a  real  economic  increase  of  capital  I  think  it 
should  be. 

Q.  What  is  an  economic  increase  of  capital?— A.  The  water  in  the  stock  would 
not  be  an  economic  increase,  because  it  would  not  increase  the  earning  cax)acity 
of  a  railway. 

Q.  Still  it  has  a  purpose,  has  it  not?  There  is  a  purpose  behind  it? — ^A.  Oh, 
decidedly. 

Q.  If  it  is  an  appreciation  in  value  of  property,  then  you  believe  it  should  be 
taxed?— A.  I  think  the  difficulty  could  be  easily  gotten  around  by  stating  that  you 
are  going  to  tax  the  market  value  and  not  the  par  value.  Then  the  difficulty 
settles  itself,  because  if  it  is  watered  stock  it  would  not  increase  the  market  value 
of  the  stock. 

Q.  It  is  believed  in  some  cases  to-day  that  certain  corporations  are  capitalized 
for  an  amount  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  actual  investment.  That  is  said 
to  be  a  great  evil.  It  is  commonly  called  watering  of  the  stock.  Now,  if  that  be 
an  evil  would  it  not  be  a  good  way  to  check  that  evil  to  tax  them  for  their  excess 
capitalization? — ^A.  That  plan  in  itself  might  be  a  very  good  one;  that  end  would 
certainly  be  a  desirable  one,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  you  would  hit  tibe  good  with 
the  evil.  You  may  strike  the  honest  in  trying  to  reach  the  dishonest,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  of  which  you  spe^  can  x)088ibly  be  better  reached 
in  some  other  way  than  by  the  use  of  the  x)Ower  of  taxation. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  line  between  the  honest  corporation  and  dishonest  one  is  appar- 
ent by  the  extent  to  which  they  water  their  stock,  the  honest  corporation,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  not  be  subject  to  taxation  under  that  system.— A.  A  corporation  may 
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often  desire  to  increase  its  capital  very  largely,  and  it  might  not  at  the  first  blush 
be  apparent  what  the  pnrpose  is.  It  may  seem  to  be  water  and  yet  not  be  water. 
We  can  not  tell  nntil  probably  some  years  have  elapsed,  when  we  conld  all  see 
what  the  situation  is.  It  often  happens  that  a  corporation  needs  more  money  to 
develop  its  fast-growing  business,  and  an  increase  of  capital  there  may  be  per- 
fectly justifiable  ft'om  an  economic  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts mel^od  is  the  better  way  to  deal  with  it. 

Q.  As  we  understand,  the  increase  of  capital  in  the  case  which  we  are  now 
referring  to  is  not  an  actual  increase  of  capital.  If  more  capital  is  required  in 
the  development  of  their  business,  then  it  is  actual  capital,  and  they  would  not 
object,  it  seems  to  me. — ^A.  My  j)oint  is  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  what  is  fictitious  and  what  is  actual  capital,  just  as  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  legitimate  and  ille^timate  in  speculation. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  fictitious  capital  creates  a  fictitious  credit  and  value? — 
A.  If  you  mean  that  an  increase  of  capital  stock,  or  the  watering  of  capital  stock, 
may  sometimes  be  done  for  mere  jobbing  purposes,  that,  of  course,  is  unfortu- 
nately true,  and  it  may  for  the  time  being  increase  the  credit  of  the  stock  and 
enable  them  to  sell  it  at  a  higher  price. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  franchises  and  State  privileges,  given  sometimes  by 
way  of  State  legislation,  should  be  taxed? — A.  I  think  that  all  franchises  of  a 
quasi-public  nature  ought  to  be  paid  for  over  and  above  the  general  rate  of 
taxation. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  state  what  you 
wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  telegraph  service  and  the  public  control  of  it. — A.  I 
shall  try  to  be  very  brief  in  regard  to  that  point,  gentlemen.  I  have  only  a  few 
ideas  which  I  want  to  present  here  touching  upon  the  question  of  governmental 
ownership  and  management  of  the  telegraph  service  of  this  country. 

The  general  principles  with  which  I  will  start  out  are  that  the  problem  as  to 
governmental  ownersnip  of  industry  depends  primarily  upon  the  following  three 
considerations:  First,  upon  existence  or  non-existence  of  widespread  social  inter- 
ests; second,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and,  third,  the  complexity  of  the 
management.  Now,  what  does  this  mean?  There  is  no  demand — ought  to  be  no 
demand — ^in  a  community  for  the  governmental  assumption  of  any  industry  unless 
that  industry  is  of  such  fundamental  social  importance  to  everyone  in  a  com- 
munity in  his  efforts  to  get  a  living  as  to  justify  interference  by  Government  to 
that  extent.  No  one  except  the  socialist  would,  for  instance,  ask  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  hold  of  a  shoe  factory,  because  after  all  it  is  a  speciid  inter- 
est. It  may  be  true  that  everybody  wears  shoes  in  this  country,  but  they  do  not 
all  wear  the  same  kind  of  shoes  and  the  same  quantity  of  shoes.  So  it  is  with 
every  other  industry.  But  when  you  come  to  such  a  thing  as  the  postal  service, 
for  instance,  everybody  is  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  some  extreme  individ- 
ualists in  England,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  others,  that  it  should  be  in 
public  hands  and  not  in  private  hands,  because  in  a  democracy  everybody  ia 
8upx)0sed  to  read  and  write  and  everybody  is  also  supposed  to  use  the  mails. 
Now,  I  would  maintain  that  from  simply  this  point  of  view  what  applies  to 
the  postal  service  oueht  to  apply  also  to  the  telegraph  service.  Unfortunately 
in  this  country  the  telegraph  service  is  not  used  by  everyone.  The  charges  are 
so  high,  apparently,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  telegraph  is  used  mainly 
for  business  purposes  and  to  a  very  slight  extent  for  social  pnri)oses.  In  other 
countries,  where  the  telegraph  is  an  adjunct  to  the  postal  system  and  where 
the  rates  are  lower  and  facilities  greater,  people  use  it,  as  any  of  us  know  wh 
have  traveled  abroad;  people  use  the  telegraph  system  to  a  far  greater  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  the  population  than  we  do.  Therefore,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  widespread  social  interests,  the  telegraph  service  ou^ht  to  be 
put  on  a  {wir  with  the  postal  service.  Secondly,  as  regards  the  capital  invested. 
One  reason  why  there  is  no  more  discussion  about  the  governmental  management 
of  the  "post  is  tnat  there  is  no  capital  needed.  There  are  not  any  complex  ques- 
tions. Of  course  we  do  spend  $100 ,000 ,000  a  year,  but  we  have  not  any  large  capital 
account.  It  is  mostly  current  expense.  That  is  wherein  the  postal  service  differs 
toto  coelo  from  the  railway  service.  Just  as  in  the  postal  service  you  have  prac- 
tically no  capital  expended,  so  in  the  railway  service,  the  most  stupendous  of  all 
modem  industries,  you  have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  capital  invested. 
Just  as  I  should  be  most  strongly  opposed  to  governmental  assumption  of  the 
railways  in  this  country,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  fiscal  reason  that  it  would 
throw  the  whole  budget  out  of  ^ear;  that  the  revenues  and  exx>enditures  of 
railways  would  be  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  all  the  rest  of  our  revenues 
together,  and  that  the  whole  budget  of  the  country  would  depend  upon  the  fuc- 
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cess  and  prosperity  or  failure  of  the  railway  system;  so,  for  that  reason,  I  should 
be  in  favor  of  the  governmental  telegraph,  because  the  capital,  although  greater 
than  in  the  case  or  the  post,  is  yet  very  slight  as  compared  with  other  interests. 
All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  enough  capital  to  put  up  poles  and  string 
your  wires,  as  in  case  of  private  companies,  and  perhaps  also  to  get  certain  rights 
of  way  in  case  of  Government  that  would  not  be  of  much  imx)ortance.  Of  course 
if  the  Government  were  to  buy  out  the  telegraph  lines  there  would  be  a  capital 
outlay,  naturally,  but  even  then  it  would  be  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  capital  invested  in  ordinary  enterprise  or  the  means  of  transportation. 

As  to  the  complexity  of  management.  .This,  again,  would  be  an  insuperable 
bar,  in  my  estimation,  to  Government  management  of  railways,  because  of  all 
businesses  the  railway  business  calls  for  the  most  delicate  and  careful  adjjust- 
ment  or  administration  and  needs  and  pays  for  the  highest  possible  busmess 
ability.  The  greatest  salaries  in  this  country  to-day  are  given  to  the  railway 
presidents — salaries  from  $25,000  to  $100,000  a  year — ^and  deservedly  so,  because  it 
calls  for  the  highest  x)ossible  ability  to  run  a  railway  successfully.  Therefore  a 
government  could  naturally  not  hope  to  compete  successfully  in  tnat  line  of  busi- 
ness with  private  individuals.  It  would  mskke,  under  existing  Ajnerican  con- 
ditions, more  or  less  of  a  mess  of  it.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph 
service  all  those  difficulties  vanish.  There,  again,  you  have  not  a  complex  busi- 
ness, but  a  simple  business.  The  ^eat  end  of  individual  initiative  in  industry  in 
general  is  that  it  must  have  ability  turned  toward  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
production,  in  inventions,  etc.  All  progress  in  the  world  consists  of  lowering 
the  cost  of  production  of  commodities  by  driving  out  old  processes  and  introduc- 
ing new  processes,  and  that  method  of  improvement  results  not  alone  in  lower 
prices  for  the  community,  but,  as  our  history  has  amply  shown,  gradually  higher 
wages  for  the  operative  as  well  as  prosperity  for  the  employers.  In  the  case  of 
the  telegraph  system  you  have  not,  or  you  have  to  an  mfinitesimal  extent,  this 
element  entering.  Of  course  there  may  be  a  new  invention  in  telegraph  ma- 
chines, but  the  experience  of  even  such  sleepy  administrations  as  those  of  France 
and  of  England  shows  that  the  telegraph  service  does  keep  on  a  level  with  the  new 
inventions  and  that  the  telesraph  operators  may  be  put  on  a  slightly  higher 
scale  there,  but  of  a  very  different  category  from  the  regular  postal  officials. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  look  at  the  question  from  these  three  x)oints  of  view, 
which  are  the  important  ones — the  widespread  social  interests,  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital involved,  ana  the  complexity  of  the  management — ^that  all  three  of  these  con- 
siderations argue  in  favor  of  the  assumption  by  Government  of  the  XK>stal  telegraph, 
as  is  the  case  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  including  the  most  im- 
proved and  most  democratic  communities  like  Switzerland,  like  Austridia,  and 
like  all  other  modem  democracies.  Of  course  we  all  know  also  that  the  telegraph 
was  practically  in  Government  hands  at  the  time  of  the  first  telegraph  in  1844, 
and  that  the  Government  decided  not  to  go  on  with  the  telegraph  business  for  very 
much  the  same  reason  that  led  the  postmaster-general  in  England  violently  to 
oppose  the  postal  reforms  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill.  They  thought  the  whole  tMng 
would  not  amount  to  anything  and  did  not  want  to  commit  the  Government  to 
that  hazardous  e2q)eriment.  Y  et  the  originator  of  the  telegraph  system,  who  was 
wise  enough  to  forsee  its  natural  outcome,  concealed  his  opinion  that  this  was  a 
natural  adjunct  to  the  postal  system,  and  the  history  of  every  government  of  the 
world  has  shown,  except  our  own,  although  it  may  nave  started  in  private  hands, 
that  it  must  be  brought,  as  in  England  and  other  countries,  under  Government 
control.  The  only  reason,  I  take  it,  why  there  is  not  a  larger  and  greater  outcry 
in  this  country  for  Government  assumption  of  the  telegraph  is  that  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  telegraph  service  are  far  less  after  all  than  those  connected 
with  other  forms  of  transportation,  as  railways;  but  even  then  there  are  certain 
dangers,  if  not  abuses,  and  the  great  point  to  oe  remembered  is  that  in  auestions 
of  this  kind  what  we  must  seek  after  all  is  the  highest  social  utility.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  Government  ran  the  tel^n^aph  in  this  country  it  would  not  make  as 
much  money  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph.  No  doubt  it  is  true;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  object  of  the  Government  would  be  to  make  no  profit  at  all,  but 
to  run  the  service  just  as  the  postal  service  is  run.  Any  possible  profits  in  it 
would  reduce  the  rates.  We  aU  know  the  rates  are  far  higher  in  this  country. 
Even  thouffh  we  allow  for  the  lower  value  of  money  in  this  country,  the  rates  are 
higher  in  tnis  country  than  abroad  for  short  distances  and  for  long  distances,  and 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  the  telegraph  service  can  not  oe  compared  in 
this  country  with  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  abroad;  and,  therefore,  although  there 
are  not  any  serious  abuses  in  the  telegraph  management  of  this  country,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  every  argument  that  could  be  made  in  favor  of 
assumption  of  the  postal  service  can  be  made  in  favor  of  assumption  of  the  tele- 
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graph  service.  We  do  not  argue  about  the  post  because  the  country  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  post  a  long  time  before  this  controversy  as  to  the  desirability  of 
Oovemment  interference  on  the  question;  but  if  it  had  not  been  in  control  of  the 
post  in  the  colonies  or  at  the  time  of  Hamilton  we  should  have  had  this  same 
question  in  this  countrv  as  to  Government  posts  v.  private  posts.  That  is  simply 
a  historical  accident  that  we  have  a  Gk)vemment  post  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
simply  because  the  telegraph  was  not  invented  untu  1844  instead  of  in  the  eight- 
eenth or  seventeenth  centurv  that  we  have  not  a  postal  telegraph. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would  be  your  judgment  in  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  telephone? — A.  Every  arg^ument  that  applies  to  the  telegraph  applies 
equally  to  the  telephone,  with  the  possible  exception  that  in  the  case  of  the  tele- 
phone it  may  not  be  desirable  to  have  Federal  control.  But  England  passed  a 
law  only  a  few  months  ago  which  shows  that  there  are  a  great  many  arg^unents 
to  be  advanced  in  favor  of  Federal  management  even  of  the  telephone  system, 
esx)ecially  since  the  lonfl^-distance  telephone  is  becoming  so  important  a  feature. 
England  has  passed  a  law  whereby  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  telephone  sys- 
tem will  be  part  of  the  English  post-office.  When  I  say  everv  argument  that 
applies  to  the  telegraph  applies  to  the  telephone  that  must  be  taken  with  a  modi- 
fication. I  think  the  arguments  are  not  quite  so  strong  for  the  telephone  as  for 
the  telegraph,  because  the  complexity  of  the  management  is  a  little  greater  in 
the  telephone  than  in  the  telegraph.  It  requires  a  little  more  care  to  keep  up  to 
the  level  of  modem  science  in  the  telephone  than  in  the  telegraph. 

O.  Are  there  any  governments  now  that  have  the  telephone  under  their  con- 
trol?— A.  Almost  all  European  governments  have  them  now. 

<j.  The  German  Government? — A.  Gtermany,  yes.  In  Germany,  France,  Nor- 
way, Switzerland,  and  Australia  the  telephone  is  run  as  a  part  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem. In  England,  now,  under  the  new  law,  the  telephone  is  to  be  run  as  a  part  of 
the  postal  system.  They  still  permit  them  another  ten  years  continuance,  but 
not  the  development  of  a  private  telephone  company.  The  charter  expires,  I 
think,  in  1911,  and  then  the  whole  system  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English  poist- 
office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  management  of  the  local  telephone,  then, 
would  you  place  the  x)Ostmaster,  for  instance,  of  the  city  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial and  local  'phone? — ^A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  How  about  the  management  of  your  long-distance  telephone?— A.  That 
could  be  arranged  just  as  our  postal  service  is  arranged  between  the  cities.  The 
receiving  station,  of  course,  would  always  be  under  the  management  of  the  x>ost- 
master,  and  the  accounts  could  be  kept  between  the  cities  just  as  our  postal 
accounts  for  railway  transportation,  etc.,  are  arranged.  Those  are  mere  little 
matters  of  detail,  which  would  not  give  any  difficulty  at  all.  But  the  ];)oint  that  I 
wanted  to  make  was  that  the  increased  x)ossible  use  of  the  long-distance  telephone 
would  argue  for  a  national  telephone  rather  than  for  a  municipal  telephone,  and 
that  it  is  that  which  has  led  England  to  take  it  up  now  and  take  the  power  away 
from  the  municipalities  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  General  Government. 

(^.  Do  vou  Bee  any  dangers  at  all  in  the  number  of  Government  servants  and 
politics  there? — ^A.  Of  course  I  assume  that  hand  in  hand  with  this  whole  system 
there  would  go  a  development  of  our  civil  service,  a  very  progressive  development 
of  our  civil  service,  a  movement  which  the  President  nas  so  wisely  and  so  well 
emphasized  in  his  message  of  yesterday.  There  have  not  been  anv  great  dangers 
politically  in  our  x)ostal  service,  it  seems  to  me.  If  there  have  been,  they  have 
oeen  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  political  dangers  that  would  have  been  if 
the  postal  service  had  been  private.  You  have  got  to  weigh  and  balance  the  good 
against  the  evil  of  this  case.  There  are,  of  course,  these  possibilities  of  political 
danger  in  Government  service. 

Q.  Are  there  not  particularly  political  dangers  where  there  are  large  amounts 
of  money  used  in  any  governmental  function? — A.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  make 
so  much  of  the  second  point,  that  the  capital  invested  is  so  small,  and  in  this  busi- 
ness the  capital  invested  is  very  small  indeed;  almost  the  entire  expense  is  run- 
ning expense.    It  would  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  our  postal  service  to-day. 

Q .  Would  your  practical  plan  be  for  the  Government  to  take  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Union  system  and  the  Bell  telephone?— A.  As  soon  as  that  could  prac- 
tically be  done  I  should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  That  Is,  you  would  eliminate  any  notion  of  competition  there— not  buildinflr 
a  Government  line  in  competition  with  any  existing  line? — ^A.  I  am  always  opposed 
to  governmental  competition  with  private  enterprise,  because,  although  the 
assumption  is  that  the  private  enterprise  will  be  brought  up  to  the  levelof  the 
governmental  efficiency,  the  practical  result  is  always  that  the  governmental 
agent  is  pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  private.    The  experience  of  many  coon- 
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tries  has  shown  that.  Competition  between  the  Government  and  private  individ- 
nals  can  result  only  disastrously  to  the  pnblic. 

Q.  Is  that  proposition  that  you  are  making  now  partly  explained  by  the  condi- 
tion of  railroads  in  France? — A.  I  think  the  best  nistorv  of  that  instance  is  the 
history  of  the  railways  in  Beldam  rather  than  in  France,  because  it  was  especially 
in  Bel^um  that  the  competition  of  railways  proved  to  be  so  ruinous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  spoke  of  the  running  of  railroads,  youspoke 
of  all  these  high-salaried  presidents.    Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Government  would 

be  deprived  of  the  talent  that  these  railroad  comx>anies  now  employ  if  they 

— A.  (Interrupting.)  Under  our  present  political  or  democratic  system  I  think 
that  would  inevitably  follow,  because  our  nistory,  esx)ecially  in  our  consular  and 
diplomatic  service,  shows  that  you  can  not  e2q)ect  a  democracy  to  x>ay  as  high 
salaries  as  monarchies  and  other  countries,  and  with  low  salaries  the  temptation 
would  not  be  great  enough.  They  would  go  and  finance  our  great  trusts  and 
they  would  finance  our  great  industrial  enterprises  and  not  our  railways. 

Q.  When  you  see  the  State  of  New  York  able  to  induce  a  great  railroad  presi- 
dent to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  United  States  Senator  for  $5,000  a  year,  and  the 
Government  able  to  induce  a  ^eat  lawyer  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  come  and 
act  as  Secretary  of  War,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  inducement  to  enter  Govern- 
ment service  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  salary,  and  that  the  Gk)vemment 
would  get  all  the  talent  that  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  these  transportation 
companies? — A.  Of  course,  ib  is  to  be  understood  that  with  the  progressive 
advance  of  political  ideals  in  this  country,  what  you  state  would  come  more  and 
more  to  be  the  fact ;  but  I  think  we  are  a  long  way  off  from  that  condition — from 
the  condition  of  the  Prussian  administrative  service.  In  Prussia,  I  think,  that  is 
true ;  I  hope  in  that  respect  it  will  be  true  in  this  country  some  day;  and  possibly 
the  assumption  by  the  Gk)vemment  of  more  work  may  lead  individuals  to  oe 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  good.  But  under  the  present  mate- 
rialistic, and  necessarily  materialistic,  drift  of  tne  American  people,  having  a  whole 
continent  to  conquer  and  necessarily  developing  all  its  productive  forces,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  weight  of  the  influences  is  tlu'own  to  the  other  side,  and  not  so 
much  in  political  as  in  private  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  we  not  numerous  instances  of  men  quitting 
the  G<)vemment  service  because  of  small  salaries? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  oeyond 
question,  and  we  all  know  that  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  gentlemen  are  the  cases 
of  men  who  have  some  means  to  stai-t  with.  We  all  know  of  men  who  would 
have  liked  to  accept  Gk)vemment  x)Ositions  when  offered  to  them,  but  it  was 
simply  stated  that  thev  could  not  x)Ossibly  afford  to  do  so.  It  is  asking  a  great 
sacrifice  of  a  man  in  these  days  of  immense  opportunities  for  ability,  to  give  up 
comfort  and  everything  of  that  kind  for  the  mere  ideal  end  of  serving  the  public. 
Only  the  best  and  highest  men  will  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  will  not  say  that  if  the  Government  did  control 
the  railroads  it  would  not  be  able  to  secure  all  the  talent  that  would  be  necessary 
to  conduct  these  enterprises? — ^A.  I  should  think  the  chances  would  be  rather  in 
favor  of  a  less  efficient  management  than  you  find  at  present  under  private  con- 
trol.   What  might  be  the  case  ultimately  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Will  this  proposition  be  true,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  the  same  talent  cheaper  than  the  private  corporation? — ^A.  That 
is  probably  true. 

Q.  With  the  evolution  of  our  political  ideals  we  shall  be  able  te  secure  ade- 
quate talent? — ^A.  It  is  simply  a  question,  as  you  say,  of  the  state  of  political 
ideals.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  in  Prussia,  the  very  best  men  there  go  into 
public  business  and  into  administration;  and  in  France,  te  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpobd.)  What  is  the  experience  of  some  of  those  other  dem- 
ocracies that  you  spoke  of — some  of  the  European  countries;  has  their  experi- 
ence been,  in  makins^  their  change  from  private  ownership  te  public  ownership, 
that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  that  high  development? — ^A.  So  far  as  telegraphs 
are  concerned? 

Q.  No;  railroads. — ^A.  There  is  only  one  countnr  in  Europe  that  has  done  so, 
and  that  is  Prussia.  And  Prussia,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  very  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional case,  because  the  Prussian  civil  service  has  alwaysstood  very  high.  In 
Prussia  they  have  a  successful  income  tax,  for  instance;  and  yet  no  one  who 
knows  the  difference  between  political  conditions  in  Prussia  and  the  United 
States  would  dare  to  state  that  an  income  tax  in  this  country  would  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  is  there. 

Q.  How  about  Australia  and  Belgium?  Are  they  not  adding  new  systems  of 
railroads,  and  have  they  not  done  so? — ^A.  In  Australia  and  in  Belgium  they  are 
greatly  extending  their  systems,  but  even  in  Australia  the  conditions  are  a  little 
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different  from  what  they  are  in  this  conntry.  We  mnst  remember  that  the  drift 
toward  governmental  aid  and  interference  in  Australia  has  necessarily  always 
been  far  greater  than  in  this  conntry,  because  of  the  economic  conditions  of  Aus- 
tralia. Australia  is  a  vast  arid  table-land,  most  of  the  country  being  fit  only  for 
grazing,  where  nature  is  not  bountiful,  and  where  the  individual  alone  can 
scarcely  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  nature;  and  from  the  very  beginning,  in 
order  to  develop  Australia,  they  have  had  to  have  the  aid  of  the  government  in 
every  respect.  In  this  country  we  are  in  an  entirely  different  sitution;  this  coun- 
try IB  the  most  fruitful  country,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  greatest  valley,  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  Americans  have  always  thought  that  they  could 
develop  the  country  most  by  dependiuK  on  themselves.  That  is  the  fundamental 
political  or  philosophic  reason  why  the  Australian  democracy  has  so  much  of 
what  we  calf  socialism,  and  why  we  have  so  Uttle;  and  as  long  as  the  conditions 
remain  such  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me,  the  legal  difficulties  will  remain  the 
same. 

9.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  you  advance  in  opposition  to  governmental  owner- 
ship of  railroads  is  the  enormous  capital  invested? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  Germany  the  capital  invested  per  mile  of  railway  is 
many  times  more  than  it  is  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  Yes;  in  Germany  it  amounts 
to  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Q.  Per  mile?— A.  As  it  does  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  yet  they  manage  succeiwfully  under  Government  control? — ^A.  Oh,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  under  private  control  in  Prussia,  the  conditions 
were  verjr  different  from  what  they  are  nere,  the  so-called  private  management  of 
the  Prussian  railways.  The  private  railways  of  Germany  were  always  accustomed 
to  far  greater  govermental  interference  than  we  have  had,  and  w&en  they  were 
bought  up  and  lifted  into  the  system  by  the  Government,  it  was  an  apparently 
slight  change.  The  Government  had  always  interfered  a  great  deal  witn  the  pri- 
vate railways,  and  they  were  built  up  under  officials  who  were  accustomed  to 
consider  cmestions  of  rates  and  of  tariffs  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Was  it  the  same  in  the  English  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
railways? — ^A.  In  England  it  has  been  less  than  in  Germany. 

Q.  Bat  they  had  almost  supreme  control  of  the  telephones  and  they  had  almost 
supreme  control  in  building  roads? — ^A.  Oh,  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  In  Germany  the  constr action  of  the  road  is  much 
more  x>ermanent  in  character,  and  the  rates  for  travel  of  passengers  are  much 
cheaper? — ^A.  Well;  the  rates  of  the  passenger  fares  on  the  whole  are  somewhat 
less  than  they  are  in  this  country,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  compari- 
son, because  they  have  the  class  system,  and  it  depends  on  whether  you  are  going 
to  compare  the  nrst,  second,  or  third  class  with  ours.  Of  course,  the  freight  rates 
are  very  much  higher,  because  of  our  long-distance  traffic.  The  passenger  rates 
are  less.  On  the  whole,  when  you  compare  Prussia  with  America,  I  can  answer 
best  by  agreeing  with  Professor  Van  der  Leyen,  who  has  written  a  book.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  advocates  of  the  assumption  of  railways  by  Prussia;  and  he  said 
that  if  he  was  an  American  he  would  be  the  most  outspoken  opx)onent  of  govern- 
mental railway  control  in  this  country;  which  shows  that  he  sees  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Prussian  conditions  and  the  American. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  public  generally  patronize  their  railroads  more 
thsoi  ours  are  i)atronized? — ^A.  No;  for  an  entirely  different  reason.  We  must 
remember  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  social  conditions 
are  almost  medissval  yet,  and  the  peasants  travel  very  little.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
they  were  bound  to  the  soO,  and  although  they  are  free,  yet  everybody  Imows  how 
slowlyold  conditions  change;  and  it  was  mainly  for  this  reason  that  the  Aus- 
trian-Mungarian  Gk)vemment  brought  about  such  a  great  reduction  in  their  sys- 
tem of  railway  char^,  under  the  zone  system,  some  time  ago,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late intercounty  or  mtermunicipal  travel  within  that  State.  So  that  I  do  not 
think  we  could  draw  any  useful  lesson  at  aU  from  the  comparison  of  this  point  in 
countries  whose  economic  and  social  conditions  are  so  entirely  diverse  as  those  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Germany  or  Austria. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  on  the  question  of 
pooling  pro  and  con,  and  we  faiow  very  well  that  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  you  on  it. — ^A.  Probably 
what  I  should  have  to  say  would  add  very  little  to  the  advice  that  has  been 
presented  to  you  by  the  practical  men,  experts  on  both  sides.  I  can  only  state 
very  little,  which  comes  Irom  a  consideration  and  study  and  comparison  of  our 
system  here  with  that  of  the  railways  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Here,  of  course,  the  general  consideration  with  which  we  have  to  start  out  is 
that  the  fundamental  problem  is  that  of  competition  versus  monopoly.    It  goes 
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Tdfhont  sajring  that  both  systems  have  their  good  and  their  bad  sides;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  point  ont  in  just  a  word  how  far  these  advantages  or  disadvantages 
would  apply  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Now,  as  I  take  it,  the  great  advantage  of 
the  competitive  system  consists  in  what  I  stated  a  moment  ago  in  another  con- 
nection— ^that  competition  always  forces  the  price  down  to  the  level  of  the  best 
comi)etitor.  What  I  mean  is,  that  if  yon  look  at  the  historv  of  any  industry, 
you  find  that  it  is  only  through  the  force  of  competition  that  the  conmtions  arise 
under  which  new  efforts  are  made,  under  which  new  machines  are  introduced, 
under  which  the  cost  of  production  is  lowered;  and  that  all  progress,  therefore, 
which  directly  depends  upon  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production,  depends 
indirectly  upon  competition  between  producers.  It  is  only  through  competition 
between  the  producers  that  you  have  tne  incentive  to  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
production.  That  is  the  immense  advantage  of  competition,  ai:^  that  is  why, 
under  the  competitive  system  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  world  has  been 
making  such  immense  advances.  Now,  this  very  excellence  of  the  competitive 
system  discloses  its  weakness  when  applied  to  a  public  or  quasi-public  institution. 
Prices  can  be  brought  down  and  lowered  only  through  the  efforts  of  separate 
producers  to  get  the  better  of  each  other,  and  to  offer  to  their  purchasers  aJi  sorts 
of  inducements  in  order  to  widen  their  market.  Every  merchant,  every  manu- 
facturer, tries,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  get  control  of  the  market,  and  he  laies  to  get 
control  of  the  market  by  reducing  his  own  price  to  that  point  which  is  consistent 
with  any  profit  to  him;  even  in  some  cases,  if  he  is  a  shrewd  man,  a  wise  man, 
he  does  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  instance,  has  done;  and  in  certain 
cases,  in  order  to  crowd  out  competitors,  he  will  reduce  prices  for  the  time  being 
below  the  level  of  the  others,  in  order,  only,  to  raise  them  a  little  later  on. 

That  is  the  normal  and  the  necessary  condition  of  affairs  in  private  industry. 
If  I  go  to  a  woolen  house  in  Worth  street,  New  York,  I  try  to  ascertain  what  my 
competitor  is  paying  for  those  goods  and  then  I  try  to  get  a  little  lower  rate;  and 
upon  my  getting  that  lower  rate  or  not  will  depend,  perhaps,  the  success  or  faU- 
ure  of  that  merchant.  In  other  words,  merchants  can  succeed  only  by  playing 
off  one  man  against  another.  That  is  what  competition  means,  in  getting  the 
best  rates  available. 

Now,  while  that  is  the  normal  and  necessary  condition  in  ordinary  economic 
life,  when  you  apply  that  to  a  quasi-public  institution  it  becomes  bad  instead  of 
good,  because  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  such  quasi-public  institutions  con- 
nected with  transportation  or  otherwise,  is  that  all  consumers  should  be  put  on 
the  same  level.  That  is  just  the  opx)osite  principle,  therefore,  of  what  you  have 
in  ordinary  business.  Ordinary  competitive  enterprise  means  preferring  the  one 
over  the  other.  The  transportation  business,  which  is  primarily  a  (juasi-public 
business,  if  it  is  to  be  conducted  according  to  principles  of  social  utility,  means 
putting  everybody  on  the  same  level.  In  other  woroB,  the  competition  m  trans- 
portation can  be  a  competition  not  as  to  rates,  but  only  as  to  efficiency  of  service; 
whereas,  in  ordinary  business  life,  competition  includes  not  only  competition  as 
to  efficiency  but  also  competition  as  to  rates.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  that 
competition  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  transi)ortation  business  as  it  is  to  ordinary 
business.    It  is  applicable,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  we  must  seek  to  preserve  the 

food  side  of  competition,  which  is  competition  as  regards  efficiency,  giving  the 
est  service  and  getting  and  making  use  of  the  newest  appliances;  but  we  must 
not  have  competition  as  regards  rates. 

Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  evils  of  this  competition  in  transportion 
rservice  are  responsible  for  practically  all  the  abuses  of  our  railway  system.  They 
result  in  the  discriminations,  both  personal  and  local,  of  which  we  continuaJly 
'Complain.  Just  as  in  the  postal  service  the  Government  does  not  sell  to  the  whole- 
:sale  purchaser  of  postage  stamps  at  a  lower  rate  than  to  the  littie  boy  who  buys 
A  2-cent  stamp,  so  also  the  railway  ought  not  to  sell  to  the  wholesale,  l£u*^e,  or 
favored  shipper,  at  a  different  rate  from  that  which  it  sells  to  the  in^vidual 
and  defenseless  man;  and  yet  we  all  know  that  ordinary  business  is  conducted  on 
that  very  principle.  The  getting  of  wholesale  business  means  selling  differently 
to  different  individuals,  according  to  the  quantity  purchased,  according  to  indi- 
vidual conditions.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  that  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness competition  is  only  relatively  good,  and  that  the  bad  sides  of  competition 
come  out  very  much  more  clearly  than  they  do  in  ordinary  industry. 

If  you  do  not  have  competition,  or  if  you  only  have  mo^fied  competition,  what 
must  you  have?    The  opposite  of  competition  is  monopoly. 

The  good  sides  and  evil  sides  of  monopoly  are  just  as  glaring.  The  good  side  of 
monopoly  is  that  it  prevents  or  it  may  prevent  the  difference  m  the  treatment  of 
individuals  which  is  due  to  competition.  Of  course  you  may  have  personal  dis- 
criminations through  the  raonoix)list,  which  are  due  simply  to  his  own  personal 
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whim.  So,  also,  we  find  that  where  railways  are  entire  monopolies,  as  in  some  of 
the  conntries  of  the  world,  they  may  and  often  do  have  almost  as  bad  a  system  of 
abuses  as  where  the  railway  is  entirely  under  the  competitive  svstem.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  California  in  order  to  see  that  in  a  State  where  there  is  practically 
no  comx>etition  at  all,  you  may  have  just  as  serious  evils  under  the  monox)oly  sys- 
tem as  you  have  under  the  competitive  system;  and  we  may  also  turn  to  France, 
where  they  have  the  division  or  the  field  of  the  railways,  each  division  of  the  field 
having  a  monopoly  of  the  railway  system  there,  and  we  shall  see  a  great  manv 
gvUb  and  dangers  in  noneffective  management,  lack  of  facilities,  etc.,  which 
would  not  arise  under  the  competitive  system.  That ,  however ,  simi>ly  means  that 
because  in  a  competitive  industry  you  have  the  force  of  competition  to  compel 
improvement  ana  to  bring  prices  down,  under  a  system  of  monoi>oly  you  must 
have  some  other  power  to  take  the  place  of  comx>etition  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils 
of  mono];)oly;  and  that  is,  of  course,  the  reason  why  in  all  real  and  strict  monopo- 
lies governments  interfere,  whereas  in  ordinary  competitive  enterprises  the  orai- 
narv  forces  of  competition  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  tne  consumer,  if  you  have  evils  under  the  monopoly  system  and  evils  under  the 
competitive  system  the  question  arises,  Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  some  scheme 
whereby  jrou  may  reduce  the  evils  of  both  systems  to  a  minimum  and  whereby 
you  may  increase  the  advantages  of  both  systems,  competition  and  monopoly? 

Now,  it  is  from  that  particular  point  of  view  that  I  should  like  to  approach  the 
question  of  railway  xkxhs  and  traffic  associations.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the 
study  of  the  history  of  x>ools  and  traffic  associations,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  they  form  the  best  system  thus  far  devised  by  human  ingenuity  to  give 
us,  under  careful  scrutiny  and  guidance,  the  advants^y^es  both  of  competition  and 
of  monopoly,  or  if  you  want  to  use  instead  of  the  word  **  monopoly"  the  word 
<«  combination."  which  possibly  would  be  better,  it  gives  the  advantages  both  of 
competition  and  of  combination.  It  gives  the  advantages  of  competition  because 
even  under  the  x)ooling  contracts,  as  tney  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well 
as  in  our  own  country,  there  is  no  cessanon  of  competition,  or  ought  not  to  be — 
very  often  is  not — ^no  cessation  of  competition  as  regards  facilities. 

Even  under  the  most  ironclad  pooling  arrangements  in  this  country,  let  us  say 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania,  although  the  rates  to 
Chicago  may  have  been  exactly  the  same,  and  although  even  the  hours  of  running 
the  trains  may  have  been  within  a  certain  limit  the  same,  yet  each  railway  did 
what  it  could  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  management  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
joumev  so  as  to  attract  as  many  people  as  possible  to  it,  and  thus  pave  the  way 
for  a  cnange  in  the  x>ooling  arrangement  another  year. 

You  have,  therefore,  under  a  well-devised  pooling  svstem,  a  retention  of  the 
advantages  of  competition,  and  you  have  under  a  well-devised  pooling  system 
an  avoidance  of  the  evils  of  competition  so  far  as  competition  means  cut  rates, 
cut-throat  competition ,  personal  discrimination ,  and  to  a  certain  extent  illejgitimate 
and  indefensible  local  discrimination.  Of  course,  no  system,  whether  of  combi- 
nation or  of  comx>etition,  is  going  to  do  away  with  local  discrimination  or  can  do 
away  with  local  discrimination.  Local  discriminations  are  in  the  very  essence 
of  the  system  of  railway  rates,  belong  to  the  whole  theory  of  values  in  economics, 
and  they  ou^ht  not  to  oe  abolished  until  that  time  comes — ^if  it  ever  does  come — 
when  the  railways  will  be  run  by  the  Government  for  nothing  and  when  we  shall 
have  a  uniform  railway  rate,  just  as  we  now  have  a  uniform  postal  rate.  I  say 
that  time  will  probably  never  come,  because  of  the  essentiid  difference  between 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  railway  service  and  those  of  the  postal  service. 

Therefore,  my  conclusion  would  be  that  pools  and  traffic  associations  mark  a 
natural  and  well-defined  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  the  railway  industry. 
That,  of  course,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  combination  or  monopoly,  you  must 
not  allow  the  railways  to  do  what  they  choose  with  their  traffic  associations  or 
X>ools;  but  you  must  regulate  them  and  keep  them  within  certain  lines.  That 
you  must  make  them,  whether  they  want  to  or  not,  minister  to  the  general  pub- 
lic good.  That  they  must  look  upon  the  railways  not  as  a  private  business,  but 
as  a  trust  for  the  public.  And  that,  within  those  lines  and  under  a  general 
supervision,  far  from  x)ooling  and  traffic  associations  being  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity, tiiey  really,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  offer  the  only  way  out  of  the  chief 
evils  from  which  we  at  present  suffer  in  railway  transportation.  And  that  this 
is  not  merely  a  personal  opinion,  a  fad,  an  idea,  can  be  seen  from  the  history  of 
pools  and  traffic  associations  of  all  other  countries  of  the  world;  and  we  find  that 
m  one  form  or  another,  wherever  we  have  any  vestige  of  competition  left  at 
all,  where  you  have  not  a  complete  and  absolute  monopoly,  you  hiave  these  jiools 
and  traffic  associations;  and  that  even  where  the  Gk)vemment  runs  the  railways, 
it  forms  pools  and  traffic  associations  with  the  railways  that  enter  a  competing 
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State;  all  of  which  showB  that  there  is  and  must  be  somexLiiderlying  cause  which 
makes  these  things  inevitable  and  which  will  compel  them  to  endnre  whatever 
be  the  attitnde  oi  le^slation.  Yon  may  have  as  many  laws  against  them  as  yon 
like;  if  the  econonuc  forces  are  in  favor  of  this  institution,  you  will  have  the 
institution,  no  matter  what  your  law.  The  only  effect  of  the  law  may  be  to  ren- 
der secret  what  ought  to  be  in  the  light  of  day;  and  you  will  thus  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  by  preventing  publicity  and  by  increasing  secrecy,  but 
not  in  any  way  by  doing  away  with  the  institution  itself.  That  is,  therefore,  the 
general  attitude  upon  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  believe  in  the  municipalization  of  the  street 
railway  service^  or  would  you  have  the  service  left  in  the  hands  of  private  corpora- 
tions?— ^A.  I  think  that  everybody  is  asreed  at  present  in  this  country  that  the 
relations  between  the  Goveniment  ana  the  street  railways  have  not  been  close 
enough — I  mean  in  an  honorable,  straightforward  way.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  uie  problem  can,  for  the  present,  be  attacked  far  better  in  this  countrv  by 
municinal  regulation  of  street  railways  in  the  direction  of  greater  revenue  from 
tiiem  tnan  bv  immediate  governmental  assumption  of  management.  And  I 
would  base  tnat  opinion  mainly  on  this  ground,  that  of  the  three  x>oint8  that  I 
have  mentioned,  the  widespread  social  interest,  the  capital  invested,  and  the 
complejdty  of  management,  the  second  and  third  apply,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
stireet  railways.  Of  course,  the  complexity  of  management  in  a  street  railway  is 
not  by  any  means  so  great  as  in  a  steam  railway;  it  is  a  far  smaller  business; 
but  still  there  is  a  greater  complexity  of  management  than  there  would  be  in  the 
case  of  the  telegraph  or  of  waterworks  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  capital  involved  is  tremendous,  and  for  that  reason  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  safer  plan  would  be  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public 
through  governmental  reflation  rather  than  tnrough  governmental  manage- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  immense  changes  that  are  going  on  at  present  in  tne 
methods  of  street  railway  management.  We  all  know  that  we  are  just  living  in 
a  pNeriod  in  which  the  methods  of  street  railway  management  have  been  revo- 
lutionized, and  who  can  tell  but  in  another  5  or  10  years  they  will  be  revo- 
lutionized again. 

If  now  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  GK)vemment,  you  reduce  to  that  extent  the 
chance  tliat  the  Government  will  avail  itself  of  all  the  new  advances  of  science, 
and  until  we  have  gotten  down  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  may  be  considerea 
permanent,  I  should  think  that  the  argument  was  rather  in  favor  of  governmental 
control  tluui  of  governmental  management  of  street  railways.  I  tmnk  it  differs 
altogether  in  that  respect;  for  instance,  from  the  water  supply,  because  in  the 
case  of  the  water  supply  there  is  not  any  question  of  capital  involved,  or  not  so 
much,  and  far  less  question  of  complexity  of  management,  because  the  methods 
of  management  are  very  simple  indeed.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  getting  the 
water  and  then  distributing  it  through  pipes,  which  is  a  simple  matter.  In  the 
case  of  a  railway  system  it  is  a  very  oifferent  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  believe,  then,  in  taxing  the  railroads  all  that  they 
will  stand  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  general  community? — ^A.  I  should 
not  put  it  in  that  way.  I  should  put  it  that  the  street  railways  ought  to  bear  a 
far  greater  part  of  the  municipal  burdens  than  they  do  at  present;  that  they 
ought  to  contribute  far  more  largely  than  they  do  at  present  to  tiie  munici|Md 
revenues. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  great  difficulty  there  in  the  way  of  these  old  charters,  the 
chartered  life  of  these  corporations,  the  99-year  franchise  and  such  like?  How 
are  the  municipalities  going  to  get  new  taxation  under  tiiese  long  charters? — ^A. 
We  have  an  example  of  that  in  the  new  franchise  tax  law  of  which  I  was  speak- 
ing; this  new  law  applies  to  the  street  railways  as  well  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Ohio  a  short  time  ago  to  get  a  99-year  law  through 
for  the  life  of  all  these  street  corporations.— A.  (Interrupting.)  With  a  fixed  rate 
of  taxation  during  all  that  time? 

(^,  Yes.— A.  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be  an  argument  simply  against  the 
policy  of  giving  long  leases,  long  iron-clad  leases. 

Q.  And  where  those  municipalities  also.  Professor,  or  combinations  had  an 
auction  made  public  through  public  advertisements  and  sold  these  rights  of  fran- 
chises for  their  streets,  when  it  has  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  has  it  not  always 
been  to  undertake  the  service  until  they  make  a  new  arrangement?— A.  That  has 
been  very  frequentiy  the  result. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon  at  1.35  p.  m.  the  commission  adjourned  the  further  taking  of  testi- 
mony untu  to-morrow  morning  at  lO.HO. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  7, 1S99. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MB.  GEORGE  S.  BLAHCHABD, 

Late  commissioner  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  Association. 

The  commission  met  at  10.36  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  George  R. 
Blanchard,  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  was  introducea  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  rBy  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  state  yonr  name  and  address  and  business. 

A.  George  R.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation. 

Senator  Ktle.  Mr.  Blanchard,  I  believe  has  prepared  carefully  a  statement  which 
he  is  to  present  to  the  commission,  and  will  present  it  in  his  own  way  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  if  the  commissioners  discover  any  x)oints  they  would  like 
to  have  elaborated,  they  can  make  note  of  them,  and  ask  questions,  or  defer  to  the 
close  of  the  witness'  testimeny,  as  they  see  fit.  You  may  proceed  now,  Mr. 
Blanchard. 

Witness.  (Reading: )  In  responding  to  your  request  for  my  testimony  in  various 
matters  relatmg  to  land  transportation  charges,  by  rail,  I  premise  by  saying  that 
as  the  general  term  **  Science  '^includes  many  branches,  so  fee  word  **  Trans^rta- 
tion  "  embraces  multitudinous  and  intricate  conditions  of  state,  national  and  inter- 
national tiiought,  labor,  development,  change,  discovery,  disappointments,  and 
triumphs  in  each  of  its  jB^eat  dej^artmental  avenues,  and  as  each  applied  science 
has  eminent  specialists  m  its  various  avenues,  so  transportation  has  them  in  con- 
struction, ox>eration,  law,  commercial  relations,  etc.  You  have,  therefore,  wisely 
divided  this  great  general  subject  into  topical  forms,  and  have  properly  asked  your 
witneses  to  fimit  themselves  to  those  sut>divisions  of  the  carrying  problem  as  to 
which  thev  are  severally  most  experienced  and  informed. 

As  a  railway  traffic  officer  and  member,  chairman  and  commissioner  of  various 
associations,  my  knowledge  has  been  greatest  in  the  commercial  channels  of  rail- 
way administration,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  limit  myself  thereto. 

My  testimony  will  represent  my  x>ersonal  views,  and  not  those  of  any  railway 
company  or  organization. 

FlKST. 
JUSTIFICATION  FOR  DISSIMILAB  FARES. 

Your  topical  plan  says,  in  part  II,  division  A,  paragraph  25:  "  Passenger  rates; 
Differences  in  different  jiarts  of  the  United  States;  Causes  and  effects;  Local  and 
through  rates." 

The  legitimate  causes  of  differences  in  passenger  fares,  briefly  epitomized,  are — 

(a)  Because  various  original  charters  and  amendmentis  thereto,  legislation  and 
varying  legal  decisions  in  different  States,  originally  warranted  and  still  sanction 
differences  in  fares  in  various  forms  in  adjacent  as  weU  as  separated  areas.  For 
illustration,  the  New  York  Central  Comjianv  is  limited  by  law  to  2  cents  per  pas- 
senger per  mile,  with  some  exceptions,  while  other  roads  in  the  same  State  and 
in  other  States  are  not. 

(h)  Dissimilar  volumes  of  x>assenger  traffic  justify  differences  in  fares — ^as.  for 
example,  those  of  the  New  Haven  System  contrasted  with  the  fares  of  the  Colo- 
rado Midland  or  Mobile  and  Ohio  Companies.  Five  cents  per  mile  with  10  x)a8- 
sengers  per  car  is  not  as  profitable  as  50  passengers  per  car  at  2  cents  per  mile 
each.  Moreover ,  on  some  lines  some  passenger  trains  may  be  run  at  a  loss  to  aid  the 
public  convenience  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  passenger  or  freight  service. 

(c)  The  dissimilar  first  costs  of  railway  construction  and,  later,  their  varying 
expenses  of  maintenance,  as  when  numerous  high  mountain  elevations  are  to  be 
surmounted  on  some  lines  as  compared  with  the  nearly  level  gradients  of  other 
routes,  may  justify  due  differences  of  fares.  Compare,  for  example,  the  Denver 
and  Bio  Grande  and  the  California  and  Oregon  line  in  this  respect  with  the  Lake 
Shore  and  New  York  Central  railways. 

(d)  The  costs  of  terminal  facilities  and  improvements,  as  shown  by  the  large 
expense  for  costly  lands  in  great  cities  compared  with  the  lesser  exx>ense  at  smaller 
points,  say  New  York  contrasted  with  Norfolk. 

The  great  outlay  for  elevated  tracks  in  cities  is  also  becoming  a  factor  in  this 
connection. 

(e)  Fares  may  differ  in  different  sections  as  aids  to  freight  develoi)ment,  as  the 
special  fares  n^ade  for  coal  miners,  lumbermen,  large  manufacturing  concerns 
widely  ax>art  yet  strongly  competitive,  etc. 
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(/)  The  speeds  and  equipments  of  passenger  trains.  The  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  Limited  ^'ams,  for  example,  are  the  most  ezpensiye  in  the  world, 
having  dining,  bnffet,  apartment,  and  observation  cars,  all  vestibnled,  equipped 
with  both  gas  and  electric  lighting  apparatus  and  carrying  an  nnnsnal  number  of 
employees  per  train — such  as  stenographer,  barber,  stewardess,  special  electrical 
engineer,  etc. 

By  reason  of  the  large  space  given  to  each  xmssenger  in  those  exceptional  trains 
the  number  of  passengers  per  car  average  less  than  one-half  those  per  car  of  those 
carried  in  ordinary  trains.  The  fewer  cars  per  limited  train  are  nevertheless  nec- 
essary to  uniform  high  through  speed  to  overcome  high  grades  and  summits,  dif- 
ferences of  distance,  etc.,  and  all  other  trains  give  way  to  them  when  delays 
occur,  thereby  increasing  their  expense.  It  also  costs  more  to  maintain  the  costlier 
outfits  of  these  swifter  trains.  All  these  elements  mean  lesser  net  earnings  per 
car  and  per  train  mile  and  justify  higher  fares,  even  more  than  the  same  com- 
panies charge  for  travel  in  weir  regular  trains  at  slower  speed  which  carry  many 
more  passengers  x>er  car  and  per  train. 

For  illustration,  the  fare  by  the  World's  Fair  Special  via  the  New  York  Central 
was  fixed  by  arbitration  at  |6  above  the  so-called  standard  fare  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  as  an  amount  representing  its  speed,  facilities,  luxuries,  etc.  The 
steamship  lines  charge  on  the  same  basis  and  their  patrons  do  not  demur. 

(g)  Differential  lines  of  about  equal  length,  whicn  compete  with  such  superior 
service  may  x>erhaps  justly  charge  lower  fares  for  their  less  e^roensive  through 
trains  and  the  slower  time  over  their  longer  distances.  Beasonable  and  due  con- 
cessions from  the  so-called  standard  fares— by  which  is  meant  the  fares  by  the 
best  e<j[uipped  lines — have  therefore  been  recognized  and  used  to  equalize  these 
diversities  until  the  so-called  differential  lines  approach  closer  parities  of  time  and 
facility,  or  assent  to  equal  fares  for  other  reasons. 

(h)  Commutation  travel,  bein^  larger  in  volume  and  value  and  more  regular — 
say  as  to  and  from  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  and  about  Chicago  and  Bos- 
ton, than  between  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati  and  Kentucky 
points,  etc. — ^justify  different  charges  to  commuters  on  those  different  lines.  Low 
commutation  fares  may  justify  and  influence  the  duration  of  standard  or  regu- 
lar fares.  It  may  also  be  just  that  commutation  fares  to  and  from  the  n*and 
central  station  in  N"ew  York  differ  from  those  in  and  out  of  Jersey  City.  New  Y  ork 
ferriage  also  constitutes  an  item  of  difference  in  some  instances. 

(t)  Some  differences  in  fares  arise  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  State 
fares,  others  interstate. 

(A:)  Growing  factors  in  this  connection  are  the  trolley  fares  parallel  to  some 
standard-gauge  lines  in  the  same  general  districts,  but  not  in  others.  For  exam- 
ple, there  mav  be  trolley  lines  in  three  directions  from  Philadelphia,  and  none 
from  Louisville  or  Omaha.  The  companies  thereat  may  justifiably  make  different 
fares  on  those  different  trains  from  tnis  cause. 

(l)  The  proximity  of  water  routes.  The  Hudson  River  may  particularly  regu- 
late some  tares  between  New  York  and  Albany;  the  boat  lines  on  Long  Island 
Sound  may  influence  rail  fares  to  common  points  on  its  waters,  and  via  such  points 
to  Providence  and  Boston;  the  Ohio  River  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  etc. 
The  lake  fares  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  may  influence  those  by  rail  between 
the  same  points.  No  such  causes  affect  fares  about  Denver  or  New  Orleans,  yet 
the  differences  in  various  fares  thereabouts  as  comx>ared  with  those  east  or  west 
thereof  may  be  justified  on  other  grounds. 

(m)  Some  of  the  foregoing  causes  may  operate  to  create  different  fares  for  1 ,000, 
2,000,  and  5,000  mile  tickets  in  different  sections,  as  well  as  in  commutation,  excur- 
sion, and  round  trip  fares,  and  the  time  periods  during  which  various  tickets  are 
made  available  may  also  be  justifiably  unlike. 

(n)  Specially  reduced  fares  for  large  bodies  traveling  together  also  vary  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  Witness  dissimilar  reductions  to  the  Grand  Army,  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  commercial  conventions,  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, etc.,  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River  as  com- 
pared with  those  east  and  north  thereof.  The  fares  in  the  same  section  also  dif- 
fer justly  for  summer  excursions  over  long  distances  and  alternate  routes  and  pos- 
sibly over  the  same  railwavs  between  the  same  points. 

(o)  Different  fares  are,  for  these  and  minor  reasons,  equitable  in  the  same  gen- 
eral territories  as  well  as  in  sex)arated  districts,  and  they  apx>ear  generally  accept- 
able to  interstate  travelers. 

(p)  These  reasonably  dissimilar  fares  practically  classify  travel  somewhat  as  it 
is  classified  abroad  and  somewhat  as  freights  are  classified,  but  each  and  every 
fare  is  available  here  to  all  who  desire  or  may  be  entitled  to  use  one  in  preference 
to  the  others  or  to  change  from  one  to  another,  as  the  traveler's  surroundings  jus- 
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tify  or  require.  It  is  as  the  same  travelers  classify  the  shops  where  they  deal  in 
the  apparel  they  bny,  the  hotels  or  theaters  they  patronize,  the  stage  or  street  car 
they  prefer  to  a  cab,  etc. 

Tne  underlying  differences  in  the  governmental  import  and  postage  tariffs  are 
founded  npon  the  same  principles  of  warrantable  dissimilarities — as,  for  example, 
cloths  and  wines  differing  in  value  for  like  weight,  or  a  letter  compared  wim  a 
postal  card  occupying  the  same  space,  etc. 

Why  should  the  reasoning  for  the  Government — ^i.  e.,  the  people — not  govern 
for  that  essentisd  need  of  the  people,  i.  e.,  the  railways? 

(a)  Some  differences  of  through  fares  may  be  caused  by  the  policy  and  action 
of  Canadian  lines  as  compared  with  ours— notably  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

(r)  It  is  not  that  fares  are  dissimilar  in  different  districts  which  caused  discrim- 
inations, but  the  disHimllar  fares  on  the  same  classes  of  travel  in  the  same  district. 

To  generali2se  these  principal  conditions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  railways  of  the 
country  tend  to  resolve  themselves  into  its  own  natural  geographical  divisions: 

1.  East  of  the  Hudson  Biver  and  Lake  Champlain. 

2.  The  territory  west  thereof  lying  between  tne  Great  Lakes  on  the  north,  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  on  the  south,  and  east,  substantially,  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis. 

8.  All  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

4.  All  west  of  that  group  to  the  Missouri  Biver  or  Denver  meridian,  forming 
what  may  be  called  the  Bocky  Mountain  division. 

5.  All  west  of  that  group  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  constituting  the  transcontinen- 
tal division. 

6.  The  Canadian  group,  having  also  affiliated  lines  in  and  across  the  United 
States. 

7.  Our  Hawaiian,  Philippine,  and  Alaskan  interests,  rival  to  the  Dominion, 
Isthmus,  and  Suez  lines,  which  will  hereafter  more  require  special  consideration 
and  perhaps  exceptional  consideration  as  to  through  fares. 

For  the  reasons  adduced  it  is  impracticable,  either  in  usage  or  law,  to  make  the 
fares  for  like  general  service  alike  in  all  these  areas,  yet  the  more  or  less  justifiable 
disparities  cited  are  gradually  being  lessened  under  those  natural,  but  in  many 
cases  slowly  unfolded  and  unenacted  laws,  which  enlarge  travel  and  commerce 
and  which  have  operated  more  potentially  than  statutes,  especially  since  the  Win- 
dom  report.  These  great  laws  are  unceasing  in  effect,  modified  readily  by  rail- 
way administrators  from,  constant  and  long  experience,  are  equitable  and  compre- 
hensive in  plan,  scope,  and  effect,  and  adapt  themselves  in  due  differences  of 
measure  to  the  variety  of  conditions  encountered  in  these  traffic  empires.  As 
lines  extend  their  consolidations  across  former  territorial  borders,  more  uniform 
and  lower  average  fares  will  more  prevail .  Witness  the  unification  and  uniformity 
of  fares  when  such  mergers  removed  the  Mississippi  Biver  as  a  barrier  to  contin- 
uous travel,  tickets,  and  baggage  checks.  As  populations,  railway  amalgama- 
tions, and  comprehensive  betterments  increase  they  will  further  justify  more  or 
swifter  trains,  a  better  general  service,  further  concessions  in  fares,  and  a  nearer 
approximation  to  uniformity  of  fares  for  each  class  of  travel  affected.  Legiti- 
mate competition  will  then  compel  extensions  of  these  liberalized  facte,  acte,  and 
policies  over  parallel  routes,  as  the  same  causes  have  been  similarly  forceful  upon 
them  in  freight  rates  and  classifications,  bringing,  as  in  the  i)ast,  mutual  public 
and  corporate  benefits.  No  statute  law  is  needful  or  helpful  to  such  advancing 
advant^es  and  uniformity,  because  these  evolutions  are  as  natural  and  forcefm 
as  the  sequence  of  the  seasons  from  winter  to  harvest. 

Second, 
the  misuse  of  passes. 

Your  x>aragraphs  26,  27,  and  28,  under  the  same  head,  relate  largely  to  various 
phases  of  the  issues  and  uses  of  passes,  and  I  answer: 

(a)  Free  passes  are  doubtless  ^ven  to  shippers  in  undue  number,  result  in 
some  unjustifiable  discriminations  in  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  deplete 
due  and  reasonable  earnings. 

Nevertheless  some  passes  issued  to  shippers  may  be  regarded  as  justifiable.  The 
successful  merchant  becomes  the  desirable  railway  director  or  president,  and,  as 
such,  receives  free  travel  over  various  lines,  but  railways  cannot  discriminate 
between  his  use  of  his  pass  for  his  railway  and  his  business  account.  Another 
equally  large  merchant  may  not  be  so  circumstanced  and  unintentional  prefer- 
ences may  thus  result. 
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(b)  The  passes  issued  to  persons  accompanying  live  stock  are  intended  to  secure 
experienced  care  for  animals  in  transit. 

(c)  Some  passes  issued  to  manufacturers  may  be  wholly  or  measurably  compen- 
sated for  in  the  various  freight  rates  involved  m  their  business,  and  while  appear- 
ing to  be  free  tickets  are  not  always  so.    I  think  the  two  should  be  dissociated. 

(d)  Most  passes  issued  for  account  of  charitable  considerations  are  unques- 
tioned in  purpose,  but  even  they  are  liable  to  some  abuses. 

(e)  Some  press  passes  or  reduced-fare  tickets  are  issued  in  exchange  for  news- 
paper and  other  advertising.  They  constitute  a  convenience  to  the  j^resB  in  getting 
news  and  identifying  the  holders  of  such  tickets  and  save  the  keeping  of  detailed 
accounts  and  the  passage  of  moneys.  It  also  seems  desirable  in  these  instances 
that  each  such  transaction  represent  itself,  as  in  the  sales  of  other  tickets. 

(/)  Exchange  passes  are  issued  for  specified  officers  of  connecting  lines,  car 
companies,  etc.,  but  I  believe  that  if  no  passes  were  issued  to  anyone  except 
officers  or  employees  of  a  company  and  members  of  their  own  famuies  over  its 
own  line,  or  for  equally  proper  considerations,  carefully  limited,  legislation  would 
be  measurably  benetitea,  proper  earnings  saved,  and  discriminations  in  fares 
lessened  as  between  persons  and  localities.  The  revenues  of  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger det)artments  would  also  then  be  more  justly  assi^ed  to  each  as  properly 
due.  It  would  also  tend  to  lessen  discriminations  in  freight  rates  if  the  militant 
army  of  freight  solicitors  paid  their  fares  on  the  lines  of  other  companies  which 
they  invade  m  order  to  influence  the  routing,  or  the  tariff  rates,  of  the  initial 
lines,  who  of  right  should  specify  the  exact  net  through  rates  and  the  rout^  to 
be  used.  They  should  be  paid  as  all  their  other  proper  expenses  are  paid  by 
their  employers. 

(g)  So  far  as  the  unwarrantable  issue  ofpasses  to  legislators  and  public  officers 
is  concerned,  that  subject  can  be  most  effectively  handled  by  the  oodies  whose 
members  accept  such  passes. 

Third. 

ticket  scaxiping  or  brokerage. 

Your  paragraphs  29,  30,  and  81  invite  consideration  to  ticket  brokerage,  com- 
monly called  ''  scalping,"  which  I  believe  to  be  artificial,  meretricious,  and  dis- 
criminating. 

A  mass  of  technical  facts  upon  this  subject  and  the  conclusions  drawn  there- 
from lie  in  the  expert  testimony  pro  and  con  before  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  notably  in  January,  1898. 

Therein  it  was  shown  that  at  that  time  846  newspapers,  substantially  all  the 
railway  and  steamship  passenger  lines  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  10  States, 
the  long  example  of  Canada,  the  resolutions  of  numerous  national,  State,  and 
mercantile  associations,  the  resolutions  of  the  railway  commissioners  of  lOStates, 
the  insistent  and  repeated  views  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
lesson  taught  by  every  other  railway  country  of  the  earth,  the  due  protection  of 
the  large  organizations  to  whom  special  fares  are  granted  and  to  the  ndlways 
granting  them,  the  due  observance  of  law,  and  the  best  moral  sense  of  ^1  tne 
commercial  world  were  all  arrayed  on  the  honest  side  of  every  phase  of  this 
question. 

Per  contra,  ticket  brokerage  was  defended  by  not  over  8  railroads  and  660  ticket 
brokers,  the  latter,  as  a  class,  being  marshaled  to  perpetuate  and  even  strengthen, 
by  the  sanction,  defeat,  or  evasion  of  law,  every  pernicious  feature  and  practice 
of  the  objectionable  calling.  Some  legislators  and  others  withheld  their  opposi- 
tion to  or  gave  the  scalpers  their  indirect  support  mainly  because  they  misunder- 
stood the  question  or  thought  the  railways  held  the  cures  and  should  apply  them 
rather  than  because  they  sanctioned  the  practices  of  misrepresentation  or  wrongs 
abundantly  proven  against  the  guild  as  a  whole. 

The  antiscalping  argument  stands  primarily  upon  the  unshaken  ground  that 
the  proper  places  to  buy  proper  railway  tickets  are  the  authorized  ticket  offices  of 
the  initial  companies,  and  the  only  proper  officers  to  sell  them  are  the  duly 
deputed  agents  of  such  starting  lines  or  tneir  authorized  connections,  and  not  in 
the  private  offices  of  self -constituted  agents,  having  no  authorized  rights  of  repre- 
sentation or  agency.  Stock  and  merchandise  brokers  act  by  authority  of  prin- 
cipals, and  only  railway  ticket  brokers  practice  methods  to  reduce  legal  railway 
revenues  without  any  due  authority,  because,  to  sell  tickets  cheaper  than  the 
published  fares,  scalpers  must  get  them  cheaper.  They  are  therefore  illegal,  and 
such  sellers  must  resort  to  every  known  device  for  personal  gain. 

Substantially,  therefore,  every  dollar  they  realize  belongs  to  some  railway  oom- 
I)any  or  passenger  who  has  been  wronged  to  that  extent. 
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Proceeding  from  these  f oandation  principleB,  we  opx)06e  scalping: 
(a)  Because  its  cessation  means  the  stoppage  of  many  secret,  ftrandnlent,  and 
illegal  practices,  which  create  undue,  unreasonable,  and  unauthorized  discrimina- 
tions in  the  passenger  fares  duly  made,  published,  posted,  and  filed  according  to  law. 
(5)  Because  resold  tickets  cut  the  local  fares  from  the  points  where  they  are 
sold,  and  thereby  produce  fares  and  differences  in  fares  not  intended  or  author- 
ized by  the  railroads  and  forbidden  by  law.  To  that  extent  the^  create  unjusti- 
fiable preferences  between  persons,  localities,  and  also  to  trade  bodies,  conventions, 
and  other  associations  moving  in  large  numbers  by  extending  the  reduced  fares 
granted  to  such  bodies  to  persons  not  entitled  to  receive  or  use  them. 

(c)  Because  the  closing  of  unauthorized  brokers*  offices  would  doubtless  stop 
the  inducements  now  existing  to  steal,  alter,  forge,  counterfeit,  or  plug  tickets, 
or  issue  tickets  bearing  fictitious  indorsements  as  to  extensions  of  time,  and  would 
also  curb  or  prevent  the  sales  of  passes,  advertising,  editorial,  and  mileage  tickets 
by  sellers,  buyers,  and  reissuers.  It  is  also  to  be  emphasized  that  it  would  substi- 
tute authorized  and  accurate  information  to  the  traveler,  for  the  false  represen- 
tations now  constantly  made  by  brokers  in  order  to  sell  their  tickets,  in  respect  of 
routes,  time,  change  of  cars,  sleeping  cars,  checking  of  baggage,  connections,  etc. 
Recent  tests  show  the  great  extent  to  which  this  misrepresentation  still  exists. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  the  ticket  offices  ot  the 
scal];)ers  in  New  York  were  visited  recently,  and  in  nearly  all  of  those  visited 
untrue  or  misleading  representations  were  made  in  some  regard  as  to  connec- 
tions, time,  or  some  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  actual  facilities  of  travel. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  How  could  you  get  at  that  information? — ^A.  By 
sending  persons  to  the  scalpers'  offices  to  ask  if  such  and  such  lines  made  certain 
connections,  or  did  this  or  that,  would  such  and  such  tickets  be  accepted  on  cer- 
tain trains,  etc. ,  the  time  of  trains,  number  of  times  transfers  took  place,  and 
information  of  that  general  kind. 

Q.  And  you  know  from  sending  for  that  information? — A.  Yes.  (Ck)ntinued 
reading:) 

(d)  Because  scalpers  have  induced  some  conductors  not  to  cancel  tickets  taken 
up,  in  order  that  they  may  resell  them  in  their  scalping  offices — and  sometimes 
more  than  once— for  their  joint  benefit. 

(e)  Because  they  have  corrupted  clerks  and  ticket  distributors  in  some  railway 
general  offices  hj  inducing  them  to  purloin  and  dispose  of  irreg^nlarly  issued 
nckets  for  a  consideration. 

(/)  Because  many  scalpers  0];)erate  in  clear  violation  of  law,  notably  in  the  10 
States  wherein  they  nullify  the  statutes  thereof. 

(a)  Because  many  scalping  offices  are  in  the  nature  of  fences  or  pawn  shox)s, 
both  of  which  latter  are  subject  to  legal  or  police  reg^ations  and  examinations, 
while  scalpers'  offices,  being  used  for  similar  purposes  in  another  commodity 
escape  such  safeguards  against  misuse  and  fraud. 

(h)  Because  the  railroad  companies  are  held  responsible  for  disturbing  pas- 
senger conditions,  which  they  disapprove,  and  whicn  they  ask  the  aid  of  £ftw  to 
effectually  resist  and  prevent. 

(i)  Because  scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  and  reprisals  as  the  best  means  bv 
which  they  can  procure  the  greatest  number  of  tickets  at  the  lowest  cost  and, 
by  shifting  their  business  from  one  road  to  another  and  by  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  unauthorized  or  pliable  agencies,  they  have  frequently  produced 
the  serious  contentions  in  fares  which  they  desired. 

(k)  Because  when  a  railway  company  decides  to  secretly  reduce  one  or  more 
classes  of  through  fares,  it  dares  not  do  it  in  its  own  offices  in  violation  of  the 
interstate  act,  of  various  State  statutes  and  of  the  several  tariffs  which  it  has 
published,  filed  and  posted  pursuant  thereto,  but  usually  avails  of  ticket  scalpers' 
offices  to  coUusively  violate  the  act,  a  course  which  involves  better-intending 
lines  in  a  demoralized  scramble  for  business.  1  do  not  mean  that  this  practice  is 
now  even  considerably  resorted  to  by  the  railroads.  It  has  been  gradually  circum- 
scribed, but  if  scalpmg  offices  were  altogether  aboli^ed,  or  their  authority 
required  to  be  made  legal,  it  would  tend  to  the  entire  cessation  of  these  joint 
resources  and  practices. 

( I )  Because  scalpers  afford  no  honest  information  or  accommodations  to  travelers 
which  the  railroad  companies  do  not  desire  to  extend  to  f^l  their  patrons  under 
just  and  uniform  charges  and  rules,  administered  through  their  authorized 
bureaus  of  information  and  redemption,  where  they  will  return  to  the  holders  of 
unused  portions  of  tickets  all  amounts  exceeding  the  fares  which  duly  accrue 
between  the  points  which  the  passenger  actually  traverses,  correct  errors  of  their 
agents  in  selling  tickets  as  to  routes,  the  erroneous  checking  or  losses  of  baggage, 
etc.    Ev«n  th<t  ocmtpen  must  send  their  patrons  to  siich  officas  for  those  purposes, 
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or  snbstitate  a  show  of  authority  made  np  often  of  fraud,  ignorance,  collusion, 
dishonesty,  and  depleted  and  unequal  fares.    The  railroad  ticket  agents  at  all 

Soints  wul  transmit  unused  coupons  to  the  redemption  bureaus  and  give  all 
esired  information. 

(m)  Railway  companies  sometimes  decline  to  issue  reduced-fare  tickets  of  such 
forms  as  are  easily  manipulated  because  of  the  certainty  that  scalping  will  ensue 
and  thus  unduly  eztena  the  privilege  granted  to  unauthorized  users  of  such 
tickets.  The  same  fear  actuates  some  companies  to  impose  conditions  upon  the 
faces  of  their  sx>ecial  tickets  and  limit  their  durations  of  sale  and  use,  whereas,  if 
Bcalx)ers*  officers  were  abolished,  they  could  safely  dispense  with  such  safeguards, 
because  the  bona  fide  passenger  would  not  use  we  methods,  misrepresentations, 
or  abuses  which  scalpers  practice. 

(n)  The  cessation  of  scalping  would  in  no  wise  lessen  the  public  facilities, 
because  each  company  could  retain  the  services  of  any  experienced  scalper  by 
conferring  upon  him  a  prox)er  appointment  as  agent  and  regulate  him  thereafter 
by  the  rules  which  govern  their  other  agents. 

(o)  There  are  two  organized  bodies  of  scalpers:  The  American  Ticket  Brokers* 
Association  and  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Association.  They  have  their 
directors,  officers,  agents,  rules  and  regulations,  they  discuss  and  decide  some 
questions  of  cut  fares,  and  they  adopt  resolutions  and  deal  with  the  property 
of  others  in  which  they  have  no  direct  interest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  railroad  companies  cannot  adopt  counter 
agreements  without  violating  its  decisions. 

Moreover,  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Ck)mmi8sion  do 
not  reach  scalpers'  fares  or  practices,  because  they  hold  the  railways  accountable. 
Furthermore,  the  fares  of  the  railway  companies  proper  can  only  be  chan^^  by 
8  days*  notice  as  to  reductions  and  10  days*  notice  as  to  advances,  while  the 
scalpers  can  change  them  either  way  daily  or  hourly.  In  this  way  a  railway  com- 
pany, acting  with  a  8calx)er,  can  also  change  the  fares  and  evade  the  law.  There 
18  a  manifest  injustice  in  all  this  which  could  and  should  be  corrected  by  appro- 
priate national  legislation. 

(p)  Another  feature  of  ticket  brokerage  has  not  been  sufficiently  urged  upon 
public  attention.  If  a  passenger  purchasing  a  through  ticket  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  is  required  or  desires  to  discontinue  his  journey  at  Buffalo,  the  unused 
coupon  west  of  Buffalo  will  be  redeemed  by  the  issuing  company  or  its  unused 
connection.  If  he  takes  the  same  unused  coupon  to  a  scalx)er,  ne  is  offered  by  him 
less  for  the  ticket  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  than  the  railway  would  redeem  it  for. 
His  fare  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  would,  therefore,  be  more  than  its  due 
amount  to  the  extent  that  he  received  less  than  his  remaining  coupon  was  worth. 
Against  this  the  purchasing  passenger  west  of  Buffalo  may  get  a  ticket  under 
the  legal  fare  but  ne  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  that  preference.  In  this  way  we 
answer  the  loudly  vaunted  public  advantages  of  brokers  and  venture  the  further 
assertion  that  if  scalping  was  abolished  the  average  fares  paid  by  passengers 
would  not  exceed  those  which  prevail  under  its  continuance. 

(q)  The  x)ayment  of  commissions  by  railroad  companies  is  an  inciting  cause  to 
the  continuance  of  scalping  because  such  commissions  are  often  divided  between 
scalper  and  passenger.  The  payment  of  commissions  is  justly  chargeable  upon 
the  railways.  Therefore  I  think  that  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  one  should  go 
the  stoppage  of  the  other,  and  the  perpetuation  of  either  or  both  of  the  evils  may 
prevent,  in  some  instances,  open  and  uniform  reductions  of  fare  more  nearly  to 
the  net  basis  received  out  of  the  fares  from  wluch  commissions  and  scalping 
must  be  deducted  before  the  real  or  true  fares  are  ascertained. 

(r)  I  believe  you  would  promptly  advocate  our  view  if  corresponding  broker- 
age offices  were  opened  throughout  the  country  for  scalping  freight  rates  through 
advancing,  reducing,  manipulating,  and  secretly  and  fraudulently  altering  them 
for  the  benefit  of  some  shippers  by  persons  utterly  unauthorized  to  deal  witii  such 
values  and  bills  of  ladinff.  Yet  I  Imow  of  no  act  or  justification  in  the  scalping 
of  tickets  and  fares  whicn  would  not  with  equal  justice  wsrrant  similar  scalping 
in  freight  rates  and  bills  of  lading. 

(8)  I  leave  to  counsel  the  legal  arguments  growing  out  of  various  decisions  pro 
and  con,  some  of  them  recent,  upon  this  subject.  I  am,  however,  qualifiea  to 
discuss  it  by  the  statement  that  if  that  law  is  best  which  is  expressive  of  the 
highest  justice,  then  an  act  should  be  passed  in  this  respect  which  will  secure  for 
the  mutual,  personal,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  citizen  and  carrier  the 
observance  or  reciprocal  justice,  right,  and  the  protection  of  property.  I  fdso 
l«ave  in  their  more  competent  hands  the  questions  of  legislative  passes. 
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Fourth— As  to  Freight  Topics. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

Toti  invite  a  very  encyclopedia  of  information «  reasoning,  and  conclusion  as  to 
''unjust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences," but  only  a  hasty  review  is  prac- 
ticable now. 

The  first  railway  built  in  this  country  was  in  1826,  a  tram,  4  miles  long,  to 
transport  granite.  There  are  now  about  190,000  miles  of  main  track,  or  250,000 
miles,  including  double,  terminal,  and  lateral  tracks. 

In  constructing  this  enormous  mileage,  being  over  one-half  that  of  the  world, 
within  73  years  m  over  8,000,000  square  miles  of  area,  covering  53  States  and 
Territories,  which  were  often  commercially  and  legislatively  antagonistic,  depend- 
ing also  largely  upon  municipal,  county,  State,  and  national  interests  and  assist- 
ance not  always  similar  or  concurrent,  and  controlled  as  to  the  most  important 
of  their  earlier  rates  by  parallel  natural  or  artificial  waters,  and  influenced  or 
decided  by  the  newness  of  the  questions  in  many  important  aspects,  many  abuses 
crept  into  railway  construction  and  subsequent  administration  for  which  legis- 
lative bodies  were  often  equally  responsible  with  railway  organizers. 

Railway  promoters,  therefore,  operated  sometimes  upon  questionable  bases, 
judged  both  from  their  own  or  the  x)eople*s  interests,  and  comx)etmg  cities,  counties. 
States,  and  the  General  Gk)vemment  vied  to  attract  intending  lines,  in  order  to 
secure  capital,  native  settlers,  and  foreign  emigrants,  and  Uiereby  achieve  a 
quickened  local  and  national  growth  and  international  markets  and  interchanges. 
Witness  the  great  franchises  granted  to  the  Illinois  Centi'al,  Union  Pacific,  Texas 
Pacific,  and  other  lines,  the  State  aids  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania railroads,  etc. 

Attractive  charters,  land  grants,  immunities,  and  exemptions  from  taxation, 
broad  powers — as  fixing  rates  and  fares — ^public  subscriptions  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
donations  of  lands  and  moneys,  etc.,  were,  therefore,  generally  sought  and  con- 
ceded. Then  the  interests  or  adjacent  districts  which  failed  to  secure  the  first 
railways  proceeded  to  organize  and  equally  encourage  other  competing  enterprises 

These  artificial  stimulations  relapsed,  as  do  all  undue  elations,  into  mutual 
sobriety  and  regrets.  Discouragements  in  the  costs  of  building  ana  in  the  result- 
ant quantities  of  traffic,  geographical  and  railway  rivalries  and  other  causes,  then 
led  to  transportation  metnods  and  legislation  often  indefensiblo.  Public  conten- 
tions, restrictions  and  forfeitures  followed  by  ordinance.  State  law,  and  national 
agitation  and  decisions.  The  changes  from  a  people's  acclaim  to  their  opposition 
was  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  whicn  fired  the  western  world  when  the  transcon- 
tinental line  opened  in  1869,  as  compared  with  the  adverse  granger  legislation 
which  ensued  largely  thereafter. 

Most  of  the  first  railways  were  constructed  to  first  connect  important  objective 
points  between  which  there  were  inadequate  local  ti^ffics.  The  pioneer  trunk 
line,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio^  and  the  first  transcontinental  line  are  instances 
in  point.  Thereafter,  what  with  felling  forests,  transferring  stump  grounds  into 
arable  lands,  ox)ening  coal  mines,  ui'gmg  manufacturing  works,  etc.,  the  inter- 
mediate traffic  was  developed  and  often  became  the  more  important  resource. 
However  many  or  few  the  bonds  or  stocks  issued  to  construct  such  lines,  tiieir 
holders  were  comx)elled  to  await  returns  thereon  from  the  slow  developments  of 
the  territories  traversed.  To  accelerate  these  various  results  some  rates  were 
made  excessive  and  some  were  reduced  by  favoritism,  but  before  profits  were 
reached  many  of  the  most  important  railway  companies  defaulted  upon  their 
interest,  were  sold  out  and  reorganized,  and  much,  if  not  all  of  the  so-called  water 
was  thus  pressed  out  of  them  again.  But  bear  in  mind  that,  however  much  the 
railway  promoters  lost  or  made,  the  people  of  the  countries  traversed  invariably 
benefited  the  most  from  every  local  and  national  point  of  view. 

Moreover,  the  rates  and  fares  fixed  upon  the  opening  of  all  the  important  rail- 
way lines  represented  their  highest  charges  and  have  since  been  continually 
reduced,  as  has  been  amply  and  often  proven,  until  our  x)atrons  now  enjoy  the 
lowest  rates  and  fares  of  the  world,  ana  the  best  and  speediest  average  service, 
and  American  railway  labor  receives  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  for  less  oner- 
ous duty,  and  for  the  fewer  hours  which  constitute  a  day*s  work. 

Notwithstanding  these  truths  the  public  appreciation  of  the  values  of  the  rail- 
ways as  the  greatest  factors  of  home  and  foreign  trade  has  constantly  lessened, 
and  municipal.  State,  and  National  legislation  and  taxation  have  increasingly 
restricted  them  or  denied  them  the  adequate  consideration  given,  for  example,  to 
our  manufacturing  interests,  but  National  and  State  legislatures  constantly  enter- 
tain, consider,  or  enact  accumulating  restrictions  upon  the  radlways,  and  ^ 
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courts  inherit,  proclaim,  and  enforce  this  tendency.  Within  five  years  nnmber- 
less  National,  State,  and  municipal  measures  have  been  enacttd,  or  are  now  pend- 
ing, to  reduce  rates  and  fares,  for  pro  rata  rates,  amended  bills  of  lading,  car 
couplers,  automatic  brakes  and  safety  appliances,  more  protection  for  labor,  srade 
crossings,  speed  of  trains,  elevated  tracks  in  cities,  reduced  working  hours,  legis- 
lation as  to  strikes,  more  taxation,  etc.,  all  intended  to  decrease  net  railway 
revenues  or  having  that  effect,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  so  amend  the  interstate 
law  as  to  give  the  approving  and  veto  powers  over  all  interstate  rates  to  five  rela- 
tively inexperienced  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  may,  under  the  majority  rule, 
become  the  political,  geographical,  legal,  and  business  arbiter  of  the  whole  vast 
problem. 

I  know  that  the  railways  desire  only  reciprocal  conditions  which  will  represent 
the  just  equalityof  all  shippers  under  like  conditions  and  circumstances,  the  due 
relations  of  all  united  States  railways  and  localities,  and  the  proper  recognition 
and  adjustment  of  our  transportation  interests  to  those  operatmg  in  adjacent 
foreign  countries,  and,  still  fiuther,  due  re6i>ect  for  our  nation's  laws.  Yet  each 
attempt  on  our  part  to  secure  legislative  reciprocity  for  so  broad  and  mutual  an 
internal  national  and  international  policy  is  met  with  the  hypercritical  judgment 
of  the  majority,  that  such  measures  are  'intended  to  benefit  only  the  railways," 
to  the  "injury  of  their  x>atrons; "  that  it  means  a  •* restraint  of  &ade,"  a  **  tend- 
encjr  to  monopoly,"  the  **  cessation  of  competition,"  and  is  "  in  effect  a  trust,"  con- 
tentions which  enlightened  bodies  like  yours  can  greatly  help  to  successfully  dis- 
pel from  the  knowledge  these  hearings  will  give  you. 

Fifth, 
freight  di8cbimikati0ns  against  pbbsqnb. 

The  topical  queries  in  your  paragraphs  82  and  88  deal  with  the  causes,  extent, 
and  manner  of  discriminating  concessions  against  x)ersons,  places,  and  other  rail- 
ways. 

Discriminations  against  persons  result  mainly  from  secret  rebates,  which  create 
unequal  rates  on  direct  through  shipments  or  in  combinations  of  rates  on  inward 
materials  and  outward  products,  so  as  to  affect  the  throujB^h  charges.  In  much 
less  degree  they  arise  from  favoritisms  in  terminal  facihtiee;  quicker  time  in 
transit;  unequal  or  hidden  allowances  in  weights;  dissimilar  storage  periods  in 
cars  or  warehouses;  preferences  in  supplsring  cars  when  the  demand  for  them 
exceeds  the  supply;  differences  in  special  charges,  such  as  switching,  loading  or 
unloading,  or  m  cartage  allowances;  advantages  allep^ed  to  be  extended  to  enter- 
prises in  which  the  carriers  may  have  interests,  mainly  coal;  paying  large  for- 
warders mileages  for  cars  so  much  in  excess  of  legal  interest  on  the  cars  furnished 
and  repairs  and  depreciation  as  to  be  equivalent  to  abatements  in  rates;  the  leas- 
ing of  elevators  to  or  making  elevator  contracts  with  large  handlers  of  sprain,  to 
their  exceptional  advantage;  the  grant  of  undue  allowances  under  the  fictitious 
guise  of  commissions,  etc.,  and  other  minor  advantages  granted  to  preferred 
patrons. 

The  effects  of  these  wrongful  methods  can  be  briefiy  stated. 

They  uniformly  upbuild  the  recipients  thereof  and  as  uniformly  injure  those 
who  do  not  receive  them.  They  are  vicious,  indefensible,  and  illegal  in  their  con- 
ceptions and  results,  whether  their  results  touch  one  or  all  of  the  producers,  mid- 
dlemen, or  consumers  affected,  yet  they  are  most  difficult  of  regrolation  or  stoppage. 

Sixth, 
the  extent  to  which  pkefebentllii  rates  are  granted. 

In  paragraph  40  you  ask, ''  To  what  extent  are  lower  rates  than  those  published 
granted  to  individuals?  " 

The  extent  to  which  rates  are  depleted  by  preferential  rebates  differs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  or  in  the  same  sections  or  on  the  same  or  competing  railways 
at  different  times,  as  the  conditions  more  or  less  vary  as  the  traffic  is  competitive 
or  noncompetitive,  or  greater  or  less  in  quantity,  the  scarcity  of  cars,  and  for 
other  reasons. 

The  deUnciuent  companies  never  impart  actual  knowledge  of  this  evil  to  their 
own  commissioners  more  than  they  do  to  those  of  the  Government.  They  are 
secret  in  agreement  and  payment,  and  I  prefer  not  to  hazard  a  purely  conjectural 
answer  in  this  important  respect. 

666a 40 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  an  evil  which  I  think  has  grown  steadily  since  about 
the  close  of  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  interstate  act,  and  I  believe  it 
will  continue  to  increase  and  prove  more  disastrous  to  railway  revenues  and  to 
trade  so  lonp^  as  adequate  and  due  legislative  measures  for  its  actual  and  prac- 
tical regulation  or  prevention  are  delayed.  Mere  prohibitions  of  the  practice  by 
providing  for  increased  fines  and  penalties  have  not  availed  and  never  will.  1 
discuss  this  subject  more  fully  further  on. 

Sevbnth. 
discriminations  against  localities. 

Discriminations  against  places,  districts,  or  localities  usually  arise  out  of  the 
individual  allowances  just  recited,  because  the  underljring  ^^graphical  bases  or 
scales  of  rates  have  become  uniform  and  substantially  just  m  the  territories  they 
severally  cover.  For  example,  the  scale  from  Chicago  eastward  is  just;  but  if  a 
large  shipper  of  a  leading  commodity  enjoys  preferential  rates  therefrom,  not 
only  are  other  forwarders  of  the  same  commodity  at  the  same  point  injured,  but 
also  both  large  and  small  forwarders — say  at  St.  Louis  on  the  one  side  and  Mil- 
waukee on  the  other — as  well  as  elsewhere  intermediately  and  in  numerous  direc- 
tions and  places.  Such  preferences  also  cause  the  beneficiaries  to  discriminate 
against  the  other  railway  lines  from  their  own  cities  which  do  not  concede  to 
them  like  rebates. 

The  outside  localities,  shixy^ers,  and  carriers  thus  harmed  therefore  often  coa- 
lesce, and  as  the^  must  do  busmess  under  like  conditions,  these  bad  situations  are 
extended  over  wider  districts,  involving  more  shippers,  railways,  and  points  and 
more  geographical  as  well  as  individual  discriminations  until,  in  some  instances, 
departures  from  the  strict  tariffs  may  have  become  the  rule  from  some  points, 
especially  when  business  is  sluggish. 

Such  methods  also  create  further  geographical  preferences  because  rebates  are 
granted  mainly  from  the  central  points,  which  are  large  reservoirs  of  trade,  and 
not  from  smaller  common  pohits  or  from  strictly  local  stations.  The  smaller 
patrons  from  such  places  are  therefore  most  discriminated  against,  and  geograph- 
ical preferences  become  insexMurable  parts  of  the  same  reprehensible  svstem.  The 
'*  long  and  short  haul  '*  clause  is  also  largely  nullified  thereby  when  the  duly  pub- 
lished tariffs  are  depleted  at  the  centers  but  maintained  from  shorter  points  en 
route. 

More  excusable  or  justifiable  discriminations  sometimes  ensue  from  the  close 
geo^aphical  relations  of  some  systems  to  specific  localities.  Thus,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  may  fairly  prefer  and  assist  the  cities  of  the  Dominion,  or  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  would  develop  Norfolk,  yet  the  acts  of  those  lines  to  those 
points  affect  the  carriers  thereto  and  cities  between  or  competitive  with  them. 
The  lines  reaching  from  St.  Paul,  from  the  West,  will  preferentially  aid  that 
city  and  Minneapolis;  the  Gulf  lines  will  develop  New  Chileans  and  Galveston; 
the  New  England  lines  will  favor  Boston,  and  so  on. 

Eighth, 
differences  of  chabge  in  different  sections. 

Under  this  head  your  query  relates  to  the  complications  attending  the  ^eo- 

fraphical  adjustments  of  domestic  rates  and  fares  between  com];)eting  localities, 
istricts  and  lines  and  routes.  The  differences  in  fares  have  been  presented.  As 
to  freight,  and  taking  Chicago  as  a  pivotal  i)oint,  the  determination  of  rates  in 
both  directions,  applying  upon  4,000  articles  moving  inward  and  outward  over 
many  roads  of  unequal  length,  facility,  time  in  transit,  etc.,  between  sharply 
contesting  points,  as  well  as  the  vast  number  of  passenger  fares,  can  hardly  1>b 
calculated.  Then  add  the  number  of  rates  and  fares  involved  everywhere  else 
in  the  nation,  and  you  have  the  problem  in  better  form  for  the  consideration  of 
its  magnitude. 

Given,  further,  an  export  shipment  at  Kansas  City  intended  for  London  and 
therefore  comx)etitive  via  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  and  all  the  sea- 
board transfer  points  north  thereof  to  Montreal  inclusive,  at  various  rates  which 
affect  by  law  the  rates  to  interior  points  under  the  **  long  and  short  haul "  clause, 
as  well  as  to  and  through  all  the  ports,  and  how  difficult  becomes  the  task  to 
differentiate  all  the  rates  first  involved  and  to  thereafter  change  them  promptly 
to  meet  fairly  all  the  mercantile  and  railway  interests  involved  on  land  and  sea? 
The  name  query  is  good  as  to  competitive  manufactured  merchandise,  say  at 
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Grand  Rapids,  as  compared  with  goods  sent  East  and  West  from  Rochester, 
Harrisbnrg,  or  Atlanta,  and  in  innumerable  instances  from  every  point  in  every 
State  to  every  other  railway  point  in  every  other  State. 

Taking  these  multiplied  rates  and  fares  together,  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  toward  tneir  uniform  and  fair  solution  is  astonishing  and  one  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  a  governmental  bureau.  In  no  other 
country  are  such  intricacies  encountered,  and  yet  our  basis  adjustments  are 
generally  satisfactory  and  would  be  more  so  if  the  rebates  and  secret  allowances 
which  impair  them  were  stopped.  It  is  a  much  flpreater  task  than  all  our  various 
governmental  tariffs;  especially  the  imx>ort  schedules. 

These  adaptations  of  equitable  and  uniform  tariff  bases  to  different  districts 
have  been  mainly  brought  about  not  by  law  but  by  railway  conferences,  which 
the  tendency  of  law  now  seems  to  forbid  as  if  they  were  conspiracies  against  the 
public  weal  instead  of  solutions  of  wrones,  and  by  many  interviews  between 
railway  companies  and  shipx)ers  or  the  traae  bodies  representing  them. 

Our  through  rate  and  fare  formulas  are  generally  acceptable,  because  com- 
plaints on  this  point  to  the  carriers,  who  first  receive  them,  are  most  rare.  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  not  one  one-thousandth  of  our  rates  and  fares  are  ever  spe- 
cifictJly  questioned  to  or  by  anyone,  yet  a  difference  of  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per 
bushel  on  ^ain  between  origin  and  aelivering  points  may  make  or  unmake  that 
commerce  m  a  wide  locality,  and  even  largely  affect  the  volumes  of  our  gram  and 
flour  exports.  In  these  readjustments  farmers,  millers,  manufacturers,  elevators, 
railways,  and  inland  water  and  the  ocean  lines  must  be  considered  and  share.  To 
each  must  accrue  some  moiety  of  burden  as  well  as  benefit,  for  our  railways  can 
not  bear  all  or  keep  all.  Therefore,  as  fair  adjustments  are  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  difficult,  the  more  requisite  they  become.  Cities,  interior  districts,  in* 
deed  States,  may  be  as  unduly  injured  or  benefited  by  inconsiderate  rate  adjust- 
ments as  by  other  discriminations,  except  that  the  former  are  open  and  quickest 
in  effect. 

With  the  substantial  and  fair  equations  of  these  bases  there  remains  little  to 
readjust  geographically  except  to  continue  a  watchful  regard  for  new  conditions 
which  may  justly  modify  previous  action.  For  example,  the  increasing  compe- 
tition in  London  of  South  American  grain,  cattle,  and  hides  with  ours  may  war- 
rant reconsiderations  of  some  of  our  rates  thereon  yet  not  affect  others  so  much. 
The  English  commission's  advice  to  *'  watch  much  but  prescribe  little"  is  a  good 
rule  alike  for  legislatures,  commissions,  and  railways. 

Some  differences  of  rates  appear  as  discriminations  which  are  not  preferences. 
If  a  coal  mine  or  a  stone  quarry  is  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  the  haul  is  all 
down  grade,  a  higher  rate  may  reasonably  and  justly  prevail  where  those  condi- 
tions are  reversed.  Quantities  of  tonnage  are  also  justifiable  factors  of  rates. 
So,  also,  is  regularity  of  movement. 

Testifying  to  the  vastness  of  these  questions,  the  last  report  but  one  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  justly  said : 

**The  freight  rate  is  a  complex  problem.  *  *  *  Very  few  x)eople  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject  have  any  idea  how  difficult  the  solution  of  that 
problem  is.  Rates  between  points  which  to  a  superficial  observer  have  no  con- 
nection are,  in  fact,  interdependent." 

Ninth, 
the  mutual  preferences  of  801ce  interests  for  each  other. 

Another  class  of  reasonable  railway  preferences  is  for  parts  of  continuous  lines 
to  work  in  behalf  of  their  whole  interest.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  public  detri- 
ment thus  created.  For  example,  the  Vanderbilt  system  ox)erated  in  its  entirety 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  naturally  prefers  that  its  westward  freight  go 
to  Chicago  over  its  own  rails  west  of  Buffalo  rather  than  those  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  or  Erie,  and  that  its  eastward  tonni^e  should  feed  and  not  be  diverted 
from  its  own  system  in  detriment  to  its  own  main  line.  I  know  of  no  arbitrary 
action  to  that  end,  or  that  they  interpose  any  illegal  hindrances  to  commerce  or 
travel  seeking  such  mutual  interchan^.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Grand  Trunk,  Erie  and  other  systems  generally. 

There  is  another  class  of  justifiable  preferences  among  connecting  lines.  If  a 
great  system  finds  that  one  of  its  connections  is  a  persistent  demoralizer  of  rates 
to  the  general  detriment  of  the  shippers  and  carriers  affected,  for  reasons  of  its 
own,  that  system  very  properly  acts  to  prefer  its  own  more  conservative  inter- 
ests or  connections  upon  good  legal,  business,  and  other  grounds. 
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Tentk. 
the  "long  and  short  haul"  clause. 

Yoa  cite  the  ''long  and  short  hanl" clause  and  inqnire  its  meaning.  The 
answer  and  intent  are  that  an  interstate  rate  or  fare  between  anjr  two  points  on  a 
line  or  route  operated  by  one  or  more  connecting  railway  carriers  shall  not  be 
greater  on  the  same  article  moved  in  the  same  direction,  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  between  any  intermediate  points  on  the  same  Ime  or  route 
when  the  lesser  distance  is  wholly  mcluded  in  the  greater. 

Stated  more  tersely:  An  interstate  rate  or  fare  made  between  any  two  points 
shall  not  be  exceeded  by  the  rate  on  the  same  article  moved  over  the  same  line,  in 
the  same  direction,  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions. 

I  regard  this  provision  just,  as  to  the  large  majority  of  the  tonnage  and  travel 
transi)orted,  ana  it  has  done  much  to  correct  the  older  evils  and  discriminations. 
There  are,  however,  some  justifiable  exceptions,  as  in  the  cases  of  traffic  between 
intermediate  points  on  the  transcontinental  routes  from  ocean  to  ocean;  traffic 
from  New  York  to  inland  points  on  the  all-rail  routes  to  Gkilveston  as  compared 
with  the  rail  rates  to  Galveston  made  against  ocean  and  Q-ulf  routes  and  rates; 
through  traffic  across  Lake  Michigan  at  lower  than  all-rail  rates;  Asiatic  shi]^ 
ments  traversing  our  country  to  England  versus  Canadian  routes  having  no  simi- 
lar legal  limitations,  some  instances  of  differential  rail  and  water  rates,  and  some 
other  causes.  In  such  instances  higher  rates  for  short  hauls  may  be  justified  both 
on  classified  articles  and  on  specific  commodities  and  yet  work  a  benefit  and 
enlargement  to  trade,  and  not  its  detriment  or  limitation.  The  courts  have  so 
decided  in  various  and  recent  instances. 

Eleventh, 
international  and  import  and  export  through  rates. 

We  must  start  out  with  one  unassailable  proposition.  Our  own  people  must 
first  have  all  their  needs  supplied.  All  we  thereafter  export  is  a  surplus,  whether 
it  be  grain,  cotton,  cattle,  or  machinery.  We  must  therefore  contest  for  old 
and  open  new  markets.  That  is  the  universal,  commercial,  and  national  demand 
of  all  countries.  How  then  shall  we  do  it?  If  we  can  not  do  it  at  our  regu- 
lar rates  we  must  make  some  special  rates. 

Grain  and  other  rates  from  Western  centers  to  the  seaboard  and  Gulf  cities  are 
interstate  and  to  Montreal  international,  but  inasmuch  as  grain  and  other  articles 
go  abroad  largely,  the  rates  on  them  must  be  adjusted  with  due  reference  to  for- 
eign markets  as  well  as  to  our  domestic  conditions,  and  the  two  may  differ  essen- 
tially. The  due  expansion  of  our  commerce  requires  the  foreign  markets,  and  all 
nations  are  contending  for  them.  Hence  certain  due  differences  in  our  internal 
or  domestic  rates  compared  with  external  or  export  rates  from  many  i)oints  to 
many  others  properly  ensue.  For  example,  the  grain  rate  from  Topeka  to  Phila- 
delphia proper  maybe  decided  solely  by  locsd — ^i.  e.,  interstate— conditions,  but  the 
foreign  markets  may  render  either  a  general  revision  of  all  seaboard  rates  or  local 
exceptions  on  exported  traffic  necessary  and  just,  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
the  rate  for  canying  grain  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Belfast  should  influence  or 
decide  a  rate  from  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  Providence  or  Boston,  yet  it  may  do  so. 
This  is  essentially  true  also  on  flour,  cattle,  meat  products,  cotton,  tobacco,  dairy 
products,  and  much  exported  merchandise.  The  same  principle  also  holds  true  as 
to  imi)ort8.  The  rivalries  our  products  encounter  in  foreign  countries  also  differ. 
They  may  have  one  result  in  Bremen,  and  another  in  Havre  or  at  Marseilles  as  com- 
pared with  Glasgow,  and  require  American  railwavs  to  accept  lower  inland  propor- 
tional rates  to  all  trans- Atlantic  points  than  the  local  rates  to  the  Atlantic  snore 
points  of  export. 

A  still  further  view  relates  to  competing  Canadian  carriers.  Much  of  their 
traffic  with  American  lines  and  ours  with  tneirs  is  interstate;  as  witness  traffic 
from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  Portland  via  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific 
routes.  Antagonisms  are,  for  that  reason,  to  be  avoided,  not  invited.  An 
important  meeting  has  recently  been  held  in  Canada  to  devise  public  means  by 
wmch  a  large  share  of  American  tonnage  can  be  secured. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  we  desire  and  receive  their  reasonable  cooperation,  which 
I  believe  is  the  preference  of  all  interests,  we  must  give  them  ours.  If,  however, 
their  export  or  import  rivalry  should  prove  unreasonable  we  should  be  prepared 
to  meet  it  in  through  oceanic  shipments  and  without  thereby  involving  all  our 
local  traffic  rates. 
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These  ft^eton  add  intrieaeiet  to  the  problem  confronted,  beoanse  we  as  much 
desire  to  attract,  say,  Toronto  traffic  to  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  as  do  they  seek 
to  carrv  American  products  to  and  via  Montreal. 

Fnrtner,  touching  our  reduced  inland  rates  used  as  proportions  of  import  and 
export  through  rates,  it  is  to  be  said  that  while  it  may  m  instances  be  to  the  tem- 
porary advantage  or  disadvantage  of  certain  seaports  to  stop  it,  it  may  be  greatly 
to  the  national  advantage  to  make  such  thorough  rates,  and  what  may  be  a 
disadvantage  to  one  route  to-day  may  become  a  benefit  to  it  to-morrow  by 
changes  in  ocean  rates  only.  All  the  steamship  companies  plying  between  our 
own  and  foreign  i)orts  usually  charge  hisher  rates  on  8X)ot  freight— i.  e.,  rates  for 
consignments  originating  at  our  ports — ^tnan  they  charge  upon  the  sjtme  articles 
sent  upon  the  same  ships  at  rates  which  are  contracted  inland  for  direct  export 
ui)on  tnrou^h  bills  of  lading.  Legitimate  national  and  international  causes  also 
frequently  lustif y  inland  all-rail  proportions  between  Chicago  and  New  York  of 
through  rail  and  ocean  rates — say  Chicago  to  Bremen — ^less  than  the  domestic 
rates  from  and  to  New  York  proper.  As,  for  example,  our  conipetition  in  Liver- 
pool with  the  wheat  of  the  Argentine  Republic  ana  the  Black  Sea,  or  in  London 
with  other  flour  milled  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  clearly  involve  transi)orta- 
tion  as  well  as  productive  and  manufacturing  comx)etitions,  and  may  require 
through  rail  ana  ocean  rates,  say  from  Chicago,  etc.,  less  than  the  sum  oi  the 
land  focal  and  ocean  rates,  because  if  such  through  rates  are  not  thus  made 
much  international  trade  may  be  lost  to  our  traders,  bankers,  and  carriers  because 
the  carriers  may  properly  decline  to  reduce  all  their  domestic  tariffs  to  the 
foreign  bases  made  necessary  by  these  international  rivalries. 

In  this  view  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  the  rate  on  flour  shipped  from  a 
mill  at  Chicago  to  a  local  consumer  at  New  York  should  be  reduced  to  the  pro- 
portions^ rates  required  from  Chicago  to  New  York  en  route  to  Antwerp.  If 
such  lower  througn  rates  prevail  via  any  one  prominent  American  port  they  also 
involve  the  through  rates  via  all  other  ports  to  make  the  through  rates  the  same. 
Other  illustrations  supx>ort  this  view.  It  is  deemed  a  beneficial  competition  to 
maintain  a  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia  via  Toledo  and  Buffalo.  No 
link  in  that  route  receives  its  local  rates,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  Toledo.  Detroit, 
or  Buffalo  complain  of  injury  to  their  local  interests  because  freignts  pass 
through  their  gates  of  trade  at  proportions  less  than  the  rates  from  tneir  own 
warehouses.  Bo  with  Pittsburg,  for  example.  These  examples  are  strengtiiened 
by  European  shipments  passing,  say,  through  Newjwrt  News,  where  there  is  a 
large  foreign  traae  and  but  very  little  local  tonnage. 

One  fact  is  clear.  If  the  New  York  buyer  for  an  English  grain  house  desires 
to  purchase  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  in  Liverpool  he  will  pay  no 
more  for  American  wheat  than  he  would  for  Black  Sea  or  Ar^ntine  wheat  of 
like  grade,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  delivered  there  at  an  equivalent  cost.  If 
the  sum  of  the  Chicago  wheat  value,  plus  inland  tariff  rail  rates  and  ocean  rates, 
make  the  total  Liverpool  cost  of  our  grain  the  highest,  then  our  farmers,  car- 
riers, laborers,  bankers,  and  others  will  clearly  lose  the  trade  unless  the  com- 
peting value  is  equalized.  The  tendency  of  low  foreign  rates  through  is  to 
reduce  the  shore  point  rates  so  that  the  f orei^  trade  reduces  the  prices  of  some 
articles  consumed  here.  If,  therefore,  the  joint  rail  and  sea  carriers  reduce  their 
respective  local  seaboard  tariff  rates  to  and  from  the  seaboard  to  meet  that  inter- 
national contingency,  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  deemed  cause  or  occasion  for 
reducing  all  our  grain  rates  to  the  seaboard  and  to  inter-local  points,  under  the 
long  and  '*  short  haul "  clause,  upon  like  traffics  not  competitive  with  any  foreign 
markets.  To  require  that  both  the  seaboard  local  rate  and  the  proportional  ocean 
rate  be  made  the  same  might  cause  some  companies  to  go  out  of  l^e  foreign  trade 
and  seek  only  the  local  tonnage  to  make  good  the  loss. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  concede  that  the  effects  of  such  inland  rail  differences  are 
disastrous  to  American  interests  any  more  than  are  the  differences  in  ocean  rates 
h artful  to  the  interests  of  the  British  flag.  Bather  the  contrary,  because  they 
create  aggregate  national  benefits,  and  are  taken  into  the  account  in  averaging 
annual  rates.  I  believe  the  present  course  helps  all  our  country's  producing 
interests,  immigration,  landowners,  farmers,  carriers,  the  boards  of  trade,  the 
bankers,  the  laborers,  the  elevator  interests,  etc.  Neither  the  British  GK)vem- 
ment  nor  our  own  interpose  objections  or  legislate  to  prevent  this  differential 
as  a  sea  practice. 

This  subject  has  received  exhaustive  consideration  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  although  they  primarily  decided  that  the  seaboard  rates 
on  domestic  consignments  prox)er  should  be  maintained  on  all  foreign  traffic 
through  those  i)oints,  they  had  subsequent  occasion  to  review  that  opinion,  and 
practically  announced  tneir  inability  to  determine  or  regulate  the  quesikion. 
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They  hav«  rtotntly  ecnuddtrtd  tut  subject  and  suggested  a  measure  of  difference, 
thereby  conceding  the  principle;  bnt  a  difference  of  fixed  amonnt  is  not  always 
just  via  all  i)orts  alike. 

The  Supreme  Court  said,  March  dO,  1896  (162  U.  S.  Reports,  1897) ,  in  the  case  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Co.  v.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  involving  this 
issue:  *'  The  tribunal  may  and  should  consider  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
carrjing  companies,  as  of  the  traders  and  shippers.  *  *  *  The  mere  fact  that 
in  this  case  the  disparity  between  the  througn  and  local  rates  was  considerable, 
did  not  warrant  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  finding  that  such  disparity  con 
stitutes  an  undue  discriminatian." 

Twelfth. 

UNBBAflONABLY  HIOH  BATES. 

Under  the  title  of  **  Unreasonable  and  excessive  rates."  your  paragraph  85  asks 
how  they  are  determined,  the  occasions  therefor,  their  effects  on  places,  producers, 
middlemen,  consumers,  and  the  public,  and  by  what  means  they  can  be  prevented. 

(a)  It  is  a  misapprehension  that  American  railway  rates  are  usually  made  arbi- 
trarily and  too  often  excessive^  because  our  greatly  reduced  tariffs  are  due  mainly 
to  unalterable  natural  competitive  forces,  to  the  changes  thereafter  wrought  in 
local  rates  and  fares  by  the  *'  long  and  short  haul  *'  clause  of  the  Interstate  Act, 
supplemented  by  conference,  discussion,  tests,  changes  and  ultimate  concurrence 
between  our  own  and  foreign  producing  and  consuming  interests  until  the  inter- 
state rates  now  published  and  filed  substantially  conform  to  equity  and  have  the 
public  approval.  No  appreciable  percentage  of  our  open  rates  or  fares  are  com 
plained  of  to  the  railways,  and  I  beheve  95  per  cent  or  more  of  them  are  satisfactory. 
For  examples:  If  a  coal  mine  is  to  be  opened,  its  owners  first  agree  with  the 
railway  as  to  the  rate  before  shipping.  If  a  large  Northern  manufacturing  con- 
cern or  a  cotton  mill  in  the  Soutn  is  to  be  built,  ttieir  projectors  see  all  the  com- 

geting  railways,  and  they  finally  agree  on  the  best  rates  and  conditions  offered, 
o  on  through  the  list. 

Therefore,  I  know  of  no  standards  by  which  to  duly  gauge  the  varying  reason- 
ableness or  unreasonableness  of  the  all-rail  rates  in  different  ];>arts  of  this  country. 
Comparisons  with  the  rates  of  Canadian  and  Mexican  rail  carriers  on  our  northern 
and  southern  borders  and  the  success  of  American  rail  transportation  lines  in 
competing  with  the  free  water,  ocean,  and  river  routes  which  surround  and  pen- 
etrate us,  or  with  the  canal  charges  which  are  afBliated  with  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  the  ocean,  clearly  establishes  tneir  reasonableness.  Many  of  these  water  lines 
have  been  aided  by  unsecured  governmental  appropriations,  and  the  successful 
railway  competition  with  them  also  proves  the  lowness  of  the  rail  ratee.  It  is 
commendable  to  assist  and  improve  our  waterways,  and  perhaps  to  leave  com- 
merce over  them  free,  but  it  is  not  just  to  attack  me  railways  for  their  greater 
national  services. 

The  only  other  good  standards  of  comi)arison  are  our  former  rates  and  fares 
and  the  all-rail  rates  which  now  prevail  for  land  transportation  in  foreign 
countries.  Judged  by  anjr  and  all  these  bases,  I  unhesitatingly  aver  that  ^ey 
all  prove  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  interstate  rates  in  the  United  States 
are  reasonable.  They  surely  are  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  our  merchants 
receive  therefor  the  quickest  service,  the  most  abundant,  exceptional,  and  chea];>- 
est  terminals  and  latertd  service,  a  greater  choice  of  routes,  are  granted  more 
general  recourses  under  our  bills  of  lading,  the  most  liberal  settlement  of  claims, 
and  have  access,  through  reduced  rates,  to  more  foreign  countries  and  greater 
varieties  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  competition  than  any  other  shippers  of 
the  earth  secure. 

(b)  Touching  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  former  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  said: 

''  During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1898,  only  sixteen  cases  came  to  a  formal 
consideration  and  hearing.  In  only  one  of  the  cases  decided  was  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  called  in  question,  and  in  that  single  instance  the  claim  was  decided 
to  be  not  well  founded."  This  was  after  the  law  had  operated  five  years. 

(c)  I  compute  that  there  are  at  least  three  millions  of  freight  rates  andpassen^ 
fares  in  this  country  applicable  to  interstate  traffic  in  both  directions  andincludu^ 
the  State  rates  influenced  thereby.  When  this  enormous  aggregate  is  considered, 
that  hundreds,  and  often  thousands,  of  transactions  occur  annually  under  each 
rate  or  fare,  and  that  complaints  to  the  Interstate  and  State  oommissions  have 
probably  not  been  one  one-thousandth  thereof,  such  striking  facte  should  also 
challenge  legislative  attention  in  proof  that  our  rates  and  fares  are  reasonable 
and  Just  rather  than  unreasonable  or  excessive. 
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(d)  Important  general  facts  in  this  connection  are  these: 

For  two  generations  orators  ntged  and  applauded  the  opening  of  new  railway 
lines  because  they  would  develop  fallow  ana  great  arable  areas,  even  at  the  high 
rates  then  current.  Indeed,  reductions  of  such  former  rates  were  sometimes 
publicly  opposed.    A  State  convention  at  Syracuse,  in  December,  1858,  resolved: 

''  To  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  next  legislature  which  shall  con- 
fine the  railroads  of  this  State  to  the  business  for  which  they  were  originally 
created  "  (i.  e.,  local  traffic). 

(e)  The  average  rate  of  the  New  York  Central  Ck)mpany  in  1858  was  3.18  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  equal  to  7  cents  per  100  i)ounds  on  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  The  rate  now  is  about  six  (6)  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  1873  the  all-rail 
grain  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  55  cents  x)er  100  pounds.  It  is  now 
not  more  than  one-third  as  much. 

(f)  In  1873  the  freight  rates  upon  70,268  miles  of  railway  then  built  averaged 
2.21  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  168,000,000  tons  then  earned.  In  1895  the  rate 
averaged  0.839  cent  for  763,800,000  tons  carried  upon  179,162  miles  of  railway,  pro- 
ducing gross  fi-eight  revenues  of  $743,784,451,  the  average  rate  for  1873  being  over 
263  per  cent  of  the  rate  in  1895.    The  rate  is  still  lower  now. 

{g)  At  the  average  rate  charged  in  1873,  the  freight  earnings  in  1895  only  would 
have  been  $1,215,344,000  more  than  they  were  and  over  $80,000,000  more  than  the 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1890.  In  1895, 179,162  miles 
operated  paid  $81,375,774  in  dividends,  or  but  $454  per  mile,  being  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  dividends  per  mile  paid  in  1872.  The  gross  mileage  increased  310  per  cent; 
the  gross  dividends  only  26  per  cent.    These  conditions  have  recently  improved. 

Of  American  railway  earnings  in  1895,  68  per  cent  was  derived  from  freights, 
24  per  cent  from  x>assengers,  and  8  per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The 
gross  receipts  upon  each  ton  of  freight  moved  in  that  vear  averaged  97  cents  and 
48  cents  upon  each  passen^r  carried.  The  addition  of  but  1  cent  per  ton  on  each 
ton  carried  in  1895  would  nave  been  $7,638,000  and  1  cent  on  each  passenger  car- 
ried would  have  been  $5,439,742,  or  say  $13,000,000  for  both.  It  can  not  be 
assumed  as  to  this  item  that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  constant  reductions  and 
that  the  railway  shareholder  is  never  entitled  to  an  advance. 

Apportioning  the  dividends  paid  upon  stock  in  1895  in  the  above  proi)ortion8, 
the  freight  account  would  be  chargeable  with  $55,335,526  and  the  passenger  account 
with  $19,580,187,  equid  to  but  7.2  cents  per  ton  and  3.6  cents  x>er  passenger  carried, 
these  figures  including  all  distances. 

(h)  Poor's  Manual  for  1895  reported  $5,182,122,000  of  railway  stock  capital  out- 
standing. The  dividends  on  stock  in  that  year  being  $81 ,375,774,  the  average  rate 
of  dividends  was  1.57  per  cent.  The  Government  reports  say  that  nothing  was 
paid  in  that  year  on  $3,475,640,253  of  this  stock,  being  68  per  cent  of  the  whole 
amount  outstanding. 

(t)  Had  the  average  charge  for  transporting  1  ton  1  mile  which  obtained  in 
1 888-— the  first  full  year  of  the  interstate  act— -oeen  charged  in  1895,  the  freight 
revenues  for  1895  would  have  been  $122,223,523  more  than  they  were.  Railway 
taxation  increased  in  the  same  period  from  $25,435,229  to  $39,250,000,  or  54  per 
cent,  facts  which  seem  to  prove  a  sufficient  evaporation  of  the  **  water"  in  stocks 
to  satisfy  the  most  optimistic  hydraulicon. 

Thirtbenth. 
comparisons  with  foreign  rates. 

A  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  rates  charged  on  American  and  foreign  railways 
may  prove  serviceable. 

Edward  Bates  Dorsey,  commenting  in  1886  upon  **  American  and  British  Rail- 
ways Compared,"  said  of  the  relative  freight  rates: 

"  The  rate  as  given  from  Liverpool  to  Birmingham  (97  miles)  on  grain  and 
flour  is  S3.01  per  gross  ton,  and  the  rate  as  given  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
(1,000  miles)  is  $5.60  per  gross  ton."    (It  is  now  about  $4.) 

J.  S.  Jeans,  writing  on  "  Railroad  Problems  "  (London,  1886),  said: 

**  English  railways  practically  work  on  the  same  tariffs  to-day  they  did  in  the 
infancy  of  the  system,"  and  **  it  is  probable  that  the  average  ton  mile  rate  on 
English  railways  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  under  l|d.  (3  cents),  which  is  just 
three  times  the  amount  charged  on  the  principal  American  lines." 

Our  rates  have  been  reduced  since  then  very  much  more  per  mile  than  have 
those  in  England. 

The  average  receipts  of  the  European  railways  in  1890  were  $9,800  per  mile; 
ours  $5,700,  or  but  59  per  cent  as  much.  We  also  had  26.5  miles  of  railway  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary averaged  but  5.4  miles. 
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Fourteenth. 

0 

THBOUOH  FREIGHT  RATES  AND  ROUTES. 

Throngh  freight  routes  and  rates,  referred  to  in  your  paragraph  87,  need  bat 
little  comment. 

Through  rates  and  fares  were  formerly  made  by  adding  those  from  point  to 
point,  charges  for  terminals  and  bridge  service,  etc .  The  responsibilities  and  rules 
of  carriage  of  the  several  links  in  the  through  lines  were  dissimilar,  uncertain, 
and  clashing,  diverse  bills  of  lading  and  tickets  were  used,  the  settlements  of 
claims  were  delayed  and  made  on  different  bases,  no  road  was  accountable  except 
for  its  own  carriage  under  these  varying  rules  and  orders,  transfers  of  tonnage  and 
persons  were  many  at  numerous  junctions,  unequal  rules  of  lading  per  car  pre- 
vailed, the  classifications  were  numerous,  local,  and  unlike,  the  time  in  through 
transit  was  much  longer,  diverse  rules  of  car  service,  storage,  and  delivery  were 
usual,  and  added  to  these  conditions  the  throu&rh  charges  were  over  four  times 
those  now  prevailing.  These  facts  were  true  oi  the  line  composed  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  to  Albany,  thence  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  or 
Michigan  Central  roads  to  Toledo  and  Detroit,  thence  rail  to  Chicago,  and  so  on 
beyond.  They  now  offer  more  and  better  alternate  routes  to  shippers  than  exist 
in  any  country  on  earth. 

Such  illustrations  might  be  many  times  multiplied.  The  solutions  and  trans- 
formations, now  almost  entire,  are  so  desirable  to  the  railroads  themselves  as 
helps  to  economy  in  car  supply  and  movement,  return  lading,  relative  peace 
with  the  public,  swifter  time,  enlarged  traffic,  etc.,  that  they  can  not  again  be 
abridged,  and  every  change  has  been  for  the  public  benefit  and  will  continue  to  be. 
So  that  no  shippers  would  again  favor  th6  old  semi-detached  methods  of  carrying 
through  frpiiehts  from  point  to  point  under  the  warring  conditions  and  difficultieB 
above  recited,  because  they  now  receive  one  through  bill  of  lading,  carrying  one 
rate,  one  responsibility,  and  like  rules,  and,  what  is  more,  on  much  quicker  time 
and  at  greatly  lower  rates. 

These  bettered  facilities  were  the  native  evolutions  of  trade  necessities,  common 
ownerships  of  continuous  routes,  absorptions  of  branches,  improvements  at  trans- 
fer stations,  the  betterments  of  terminal  facilities,  more  uniformity  in  the  equip- 
ments used,  authentic  representation  by  more  joint  agencies,  the  designation  of 
specific  cars  for  given  traffics  or  routes,  and  other  gradually  improved  sm^er 
conditions,  like  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  elevators  instead  of  stair- 
cases in  warehouses,  and  others  of  the  great  and  minor  adjuncts  and  conveniences, 
developers,  distributors,  and  pushers  of  improved  intercourse  and  commerce;  facts 
which  will  continue  forceful  and  controlling  hereafter,  as  in  the  past.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  believe  that  there  is  now  any  necessity  for,  nor  any  go<xL  to  be  accom- 
plished by ,  any  legislation  as  to  continuous  or  additional  routes.  The  self-interests 
of  the  carriers  will  provide  and  regulate  them. 

It  is  now  the  rule  that  lines  entitled  thereto  receive  such  representation  in  the 
joint  tariffs  of  connecting  lines  as  may  best  and  reasonably  facilitate  tonnage  and 
travel  interchanges,  provided  that  the  relations  are  harmonious  and  the  com- 
X)ensation  and  divisions  equal  to  those  accruing  yv\  existing  lines.  To  force  upon 
the  railroad  companies  owning  the  parent  stems  the  formation  of  connections 
which  may  be  comparatively  antagonistic,  weak  in  experience  and  equipment,  and 
which  will  increase  expenses,  is  not  demanded  by  any  public  welfare.  It  should 
also  be  known  that  sometimes,  under  such  a  law,  ulterior,  unnecessary,  and  pub- 
licly hurtful  motives  might  actuate  the  demands  for  such  new  lines.  No  captious 
proposal  should,  therefore,  receive  your  indorsement  that  the  railroad  comx)anies 
shall  be  required  by  law  to  increase  their  expenses  in  order  to  or^nize  n^dless 
through  lines  not  natural,  cooperative,  or  complete  in  their  affiliations,  connec- 
tions, or  facilities,  and  which  can  not  compete  with  others  now  more  effectively 
and  satisfactorily  equipped.  Moreover,  unless  new  lines  were  equally  well  organ 
ized  they  would  constitute  trade  hindrances  rather  than  helps.  Such  a  proposal 
also  savors  of  requiring,  by  law,  that  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  shall 
appoint  as  agents  everybody  who  may  apply  for  such  an  appointment. 

Fifteenth. 

freight  classifications. 

Touching  dissimilar  freight  classifications  and  the  causes  therefor,  as  referred 
to  in  your  paragraphs  41, 42,  and  4«3,  the  subject  may  i)erhap8  be  made  briefly  clear 
in  outline,  but  not  in  detail.    I  favor  the  consideration  ai^d  adoption,  if  found 
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reasonably  practicable,  of  a  uniform  classification  for  both  railway  and  public 
reasons.  It  is,  of  coarse,  understood  that,  there  being  six  classes,  for  example, 
there  will  be  six  rates  between  all  points,  ranging,  for  general  illustration,  from 
$1  to  60  cents  per  actual  100  i)ounds.  What  class  an  article  shall  be  assigned 
to  at  first  or  transferred  to  thereafter,  or  what  intermediate  or  commodity  rate 
shall  be  made,  are  vital  elements  of  rate  making  or  fixing  what  the  class  rates 
shall  be,  and  these  constitute  the  whole  question  of  freight  tariffs.  The  changes 
therein  should  therefore  be  determined  oy  the  railroads,  as  they  determine  the 
ori^nal  rates  for  each  class  and  under  the  same  rules,  using  the  term  '*  classifi- 
cation "  as  synonymous  with  all  class-rate  standards. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  evidence  I  divided  the  United  States  into  territorial 
areas  in  which  different  classes  of  passenger  fares  may  justifiably  prevail .  Within 
the  same  areas  the  same  or  other  causes  may  warrant  differences  of  freight 
charge  and  classification;  but  other  forceful  general  causes  which  infiuence  ton- 
nage rates  should  not  be  ignored. 

For  example:  Where  a  large  traffic  of  Western  lines  is  in  live  animals  their 
classification  of  live  stock  mav  reasonably  differ  from  that  applied  to  the  smaller 
shipments  of  like  animids  in  Alabama.  So  the  classification  of  cotton  in  Georgia 
and  Texas  may  properly  differ  from  that  used  in  California.  The  large  amount 
of  precious  minerals  mined  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California,  with  their  attend- 
ant rieJos  and  conditions,  may  reasonably  justify  classifications  different  from 
those  applying  to  the  infrequent  shipments  of  such  or  other  ores  under  a  differ- 
ent liaMity  over  New  England  lines.  The  copper  classification,  or  that  of  iron 
ore,  may  prox)erly  differ  in  different  ore  districts,  dex)ending  upon  quantity,  reg- 
ularity of  movement,  etc.  Where  there  is  a  large  and  regular  traffic  in  bitu- 
minous coal  the  classification  may  justly  differ  from  that  used  upon  remote  lines 
which  carry  but  little  coal;  and  tne  classification,  i.  e.,  the  rates,  on  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coals  ma^  differ  over  the  same  lines,  depending  in  part  on  values, 
terminal  facilities  supplied,  etc.  The  fruit  classification  in  Florida  may  justly 
differ  from  that  in  Maine  and  be  justifiably  greater  although  moved  in  much 
larger  quantities,  because  it  is  a  principal  resource  in  Florida  and  an  incidental 
article  in  Maine.  A  class  rate  on  lumber  cut  on  mountains  and  carried  down 
grade  may  justly  differ  from  lumber  rates  applying  all  the  way  up  grade  on  the 
same  line. 

The  large  lumber  product  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  may  also  justify  the  rail- 
roads in  ^ose  States  in  classifying  lumber  differently  from  the  classifications 
prevailing  upon  the  Western  plains,  where  but  little  lumber  is  cut. 

The  large  concentrated  manufacture  of  a  great  number  of  special  wares  in 
New  England,  largely  by  water  power,  and  forming  the  bulk  of  their  total  out- 
going interstate  traffic,  may  justify  different  classifications  thereon  from  those 
used  in  regions  where  manufactures  are  a  minor  resource;  for  example,  the 
manufactures  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  comi)arison  with 
those  of  Arizona  or  Florida.  Similar  instances  could  be  cited  as  to  various 
articles  of  production,  such  as  grain,  steel  rails,  flour,  structural  iron,  etc.,  in 
different  volumes  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Some  items  of  the  classification,  notably  inexx)ensive  wares  like  crockery,  soda 
ash,  resin,  etc.,  are  also  affected  by  canal,  ocean, and  river  competition  more  than 
others  are;  hence  different  classifications,  as  the  proximity  of  water  routes  affects 
them. 

The  classification  from  Montreal  westward  to  Canadian  points  may  differ  from 
that  used  from  Albany,  and  thus  affect  American  rates. 

The  transcontinental  classification  differs  radically  and  with  reason,  because 
of  Isthmian  and  Cs^pe  Horn  competitions,  from  that  used  all-rail  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  to  Kansas  City  and  Memphis,  or  from  the  latter  cities  to  Seattle. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  salient  warrants  for  differences  in  classification. 
Others  relate  to  the  friendly  trade  antagonisms  of  States,  districts,  and  more 
extended  territories;  to  the  adjustments  of  the  myriad  differences  of  conditions 
by  the  considerable  and  necessary  use  of  commodity  tariffs  and  rules,  which  have 
the  effect  to  equalize  rates  both  as  to  firms  and  localities  on  important  special 
articles,  and  also  to  provide  rates  intermediate  between  those  resulting  from  class 
rates  proper.  For  example,  if  the  difference  of  15  cents  per  100  i)ounds.  New 
York  to  Qiicago,  between  second  and  third  class  was  found  too  great,  an  inter- 
mediate, i.  e.,  a  commodity  rate,  may  be  desirable  and  in  instances  needful  as  an 
aid  to  equalize  the  railway  and  trade  conditions  otherwise  created  or  encoun- 
tered. 

Makuy  of  these  disparities  have  already  been  adjusted  by  differences  of  classi- 
fication or  by  commodity  rates.  Any  uniform  classification  must  continue  to 
recognize  ana  provide  for  these  inequalities  and  dissimilarities  by  differences 
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of  special  rates  or  by  tho  fixed  differences  of  classification  rates,  for  the  eo(^t 
reason  that  some  justifiable  differences  of  rates  will  continue  on  certain  articles 
which  mnst  be  adjasted  by  some  public  and  reasonable  method.  To  abolish  all 
intermediate  rates  would  advance  some  and  reduce  other  rates  unnecessarily, 
and,  in  some  cases,  aggravate  the  evil  sought  to  be  corrected.  Absolute  uni- 
formity is,  therefore,  unattainable  and  disturbing. 

There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  formulation  of  the  English  classifica- 
tion and  the  trunk-line  classification  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  upon 
about  70  to  75  per  cent  of  its  freight  tonnage  and  earnings.  In  England  and  all 
other  countries  different  causes  (such  as  we  encounter)  produce  like  policies  and 
assignments  of  classification.  For  example,  the  classification  (i.  e.,  the  rate)  on 
fruit  from  some  Mediterranean  points  via  rail  across  France  and  England  to 
London  necessarily  differs  from  the  locally  classified  rates  in  both  France  and 
England,  because  strong  comx)etition  is  encountered  for  it  through  carriage  from 
Mediterranean  ports  by  water  all  the  way  through  the  Struts  of  Gibraltar.  So 
with  wines,  etc. 

The  continental  classifications  (i.  e.,  rates)  are,  for  the  same  reasons,  affected 
b^  the  Elbe,  Rhine,  Seine,  and  Danube  rivers.  The  classifications  also  justifiably 
differ  in  some  instances  in  those  countries  from  points  upon  those  streams  com- 
pared with  those  which  prevail  inland  thereto  or  therefrom. 

Further,  if  it  be  published  that  a  given  article  is  charged  from  New  York  65 
cents,  second  class,  to  Chicago,  while  the  classification  west  of  Chicago  would 
fix  the  west-bound  rate  upon  the  same  article  at  $1  first  class  for  the  same  (Us- 
tance  and  in  the  same  direction,  that  fact  would  not  necessarily  produce  a  dis- 
crimination, the  circumstances  and  conditions  being  dissimilar,  because  all  like 
traffic  would  be  charged  a  uniform  rate  New  York  to  Chicaj^,  and  another  uni- 
form rate  from  Chicago  west;  yet  that  would  not  be  discrimination. 

If  in  any  readjustment  of  the  classification  so  as  to  make  it  uniform,  the  rates 
from  Chicago  to  a  point  1,000  miles  west  thereof  continued  unchanged,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  classification  might  yet  operate  so  as  to  raise  some  and  lower  other 
rates  and  thus  create  an  unreasonable  rate  or  an  unjust  discrimination  and  require 
their  revision  or  adjustment  by  more  commodity  rates.  Nor  would  a  uniform 
classification  reconcile  or  dispense  with  legitimate  differences  in  rates  for  like 
hauls  in  different  districts.  Notwithstanding  all  these  reasonable  issues,  much 
good  could,  in  my  judgment,  be  achieved  by  the  elimination  and  limitation  of 
many  commodity  rates  and  the  substitutiop  of  both  local  and  general  classifica- 
tions therefor  containing  more  classes,  if  some  reasonable  advances  in  rates  were 
made  in  some  instances  in  exchange  for  others  reduced.  This  would  produce  some 
additionsd  uniformity  of  rates  and  lessen  some  forms  of  inadvertent  preferences. 

One  other  view  of  the  advocacy  for  a  consolidated  classification  merits  jronr 
thought  and  mention.  I  know  of  no  pleaders  for  this  uniformity  who  urge  it  on 
that  ground  alone.  It  goes,  in  their  minds,  with  the  desire  or  belief  or  both  that 
a  uniform  classification  means  a  reduction  in  rates  incidental  to  greater  mercan- 
tile convenience,  but  none  seem  to  believe  uniformity  so  essential  or  are  so  strenu- 
ous for  the  amalgamation  as  to  propose  or  assent  to  any  advances  in  rates  to 
secure  the  national  classification,  altnough  some  interests  would  be  required  to 
make  some  concessions,  if  one  were  adopted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  interstate  through  rates  are  substantially  all  alike  now  via 
all  like  routes,  and  the  national  schedule  would  not  make  them  more  so  because 
it  would  encounter  the  same  sea,  river,  canal,  and  other  rivalry  as  now,  and  the 
rates  would  have  to  be  met  and  modified  as  now.  For  a  considerable  time  it 
would  require  many  changes  in  abrogating  old  or  issuing  new  commodity  rates. 
Furthermore,  it  would  necessitate  many  changes  in  Stote  as  well  as  interstate 
procedure. 

The  principal  causes  of  discrimination  cited  are  therefore  as  likelv  to  continue 
under  a  uniform  classification  as  under  various  independent  claa^cations. 
Diverse  classifications  do  not  cause  them  and  a  consolidated  classification  wUl  not 
stop  them. 

Finally,  Each  of  the  present  classifications  have  special  adaptations  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  the  business  in  the  territories  which  they  respec- 
tively cover,  and  this  consideration  must  continue  in  any  event  we  can  now  fore- 
cast. There  are  those  who  hold  sincerely  that  it  will  increase  the  problem  and 
lead  to  more  unsteadiness  in  rates  rather  than  to  their  solidity. 
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Very  mnch  that  is  said  bv  and  before  you  and  elsewhere  relates  to  misunder- 
stood competition.    I  therefore  submit  a 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  RAILWAY  AND  TRADE  OOMPETITIONB. 

When  the  term  '^  comx)etition  "  is  applied  to  purchasing  and  selling  transporta- 
tion as  it  is  to  buying  and  vending  goods,  it  is  a  misnomer,  because,  historically 
and  instinctively,  it  conveys  to  most  minds  impressions  of  bargaining  and  con- 
cession. Buyers  seek  better  terms  than  sellers  first  ask,  and  sellers  whose  capi- 
tal, manufacturing  facilities, control  of  specialties,  patterns,  patents, rentids,  etc., 
differ,  may,  in  order  to  secure  such  purchasers,  sell  at  dissimilar  prices  adapted 
to  market  conditions  or  forecasts,  the  proportions  of  cash,  notes,  or  credit  offered 
in  payment,  their  experiences  with  buyers'  ratings,  and  the  profits  upon  entire 
bills  sold — i.  e. ,  losing  on  one  article  to  make  more  on  others.  AU  this  is  commer- 
cially sanctioned,  but  it  would  be  illegal  and  not  proper  in  any  sense  to  so  bargain 
for  different  railway  rates  or  exchange  com  for  Dills  of  lading  at  false  bases  for 
the  values  of  both,  or  for  rival  railways  to  grant  preferences  varied  to  accord  pre- 
sumably with  a  competing  agent^s  estimate  of  a  shipper's  credit,  the  quantities 
fofwardea,  etc.,  or  with  the  different  capitalizations,  dividends,  distances,  or 
facilities  of  the  competitive  railway  lines. 

Competing  vendors  openly  misrepresent  and  laud  their  own  and  decrv  their 
rival's  wares  from  market  stalls  or  wagons,  but  variable  freight  rates  and  fares 
must  not  be  so  pneddled  publicly  from  railway  wagons  or  privately  in  railway 
ofSces. 

Yachtsmen ' '  compete  "  for  prizes  with  presumable  rectitude,  but  when  a  yacht  is 

gurposely  fouled  or  its  spars  weakened,  it  is  not  * '  competition  "  more  than  it  would 
e  if  one  railway  procured  the  derailment  of  its  rival's  trains.  It  is  conspiracy. 
This  principle  suso  holds  true  in  athletic  games,  horse  races,  etc.,  because  if  the 
judges  in  such  competitive  exhibitions  or  of  machinery,  arts,  etc.,  sell  their 
awards,  it  is  not  "  competition,"  but  fraud. 

Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  State  as  to  prison  laborers  they  do  not  fairly 
compete  with  honest  toilers,  nor  could  railways  justifiably  reduce  the  compensa- 
tions of  their  employees  to  convict  wages.  It  would  not  be  fair  competition,  but 
a  crime  against  honest  labor. 

Further,  if  a  yacht  owner,  trade  or  art  exhibitor  violates  the  rules  of  his  guild 
in  its  public  contests,  he  is  denounced  and  debarred  from  further  competition,  but 
if  the  reasonable  rates,  fares,  and  rules  governing  the  important  pubnc  functions 
of  transportation  are  violated  by  a  railway  whicn  aided  to  formulate  them,  that 
railway  is  applauded  and  rewarded  for  doing  wrong  by  increased  patronage  on 
the  trade  exchanges  which  would  dismiss  their  own  members  for  lesser  infrac- 
tions, and  the  law  encourages  a  continuance  of  the  wrong. 

This  also  is  not  competition,  but  a  I'eward  for  illegal  methods  substituted  for 
deserved  punishment  or  x)enalty. 

It  is  not,  for  these  reasons,  true  competition  when  one  or  more  railwa3rs  unequally 
and  secretly  ^ter  their  published,  uniform,  and  reasonable  rates,  fares,  or  rules, 
and  which  judiciously  and  judicially  managed  railways  seek  to  legally  observe  in 
furtherance  of  law  and  the  public  interest  as  well  as  their  own.  Nor  is  it  true 
competition — although  it  may  be  in  a  sense  justifiable — when  strong  and  well- 
meaning  carriers,  whose  business  has  been  taken  by  a  rival  at  cut  rates,  take  some 
legal  chances  to  regain  and  keep  it,  because  if  they  waited  the  law's  inefficient 
aid,  or  any  other  method  now  usable,  their  shares  of  comx>etitive  business  would 
be  lost,  perhaps  permanently. 

Further,  if  one  railway  company  observes  a  reasonable  tariff  rate  which  a  com- 
peting carrier  reduces  secretly  and  from  which  yet  other  rival  carriers  offer 
further  rebates,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  first  rate  was  reasonable  the  last  one  would 
be  unjustly  low,  and  that  such  devices  constitute  waste,  bankruptcy  and  discrim- 
ination. In  such  cases  the  first  fair  rates  should  clearly  be  restored  and  by  united 
effort,  if  need  be;  nor  is  such  unity  of  effort  "monopoly,"  "  conspiracy,"  *'  absolute 
power,"  or  a  **  trust." 

Assume  further,  one  railway  sturdy  for  uniform  legal  rates,  the  other  pliant 
with  concessions  therefrom,  and  two  shippers,  one  desiring  to  observe  the  law 
and  the  other  to  evade  it.  Concede  then  that  the  yielding  railway  grants  the 
insistent  large  shipper  concealed  rebates.  In  such  strife  both  railways  will  be 
injured— one  because  it  loses  its  business,  the  other  because  it  loses  its  profit — and 
one  merchant  will  probably  be  ruined.  Above  all  these,  the  large  receiver  of 
rebates  will,  phomiz-like,  survive  and  rise,  and  will  ultimately  control  bis  kind 
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of  business  from  the  points  whence  his  rebates  apply  and  will  also  injnr»  otli*r 
shipx>er8  at  other  points  affected. 

If  aU  railways  gave  bat  one  shipper,  say  of  grain,  1  cent  per  100  pounds  advan- 
tage, he  might  ultimately  control  the  cereal  markets  of  the  nation.  So  would  he 
if  out  one  railway  at  each  large  shipping  i)oint  granted  him  that  preference,  assum- 
ing that  all  other  railways  thereat  stood  fiim  for  right  and  like  rates  and  rules  for 
alL    Then  one  railway  would  dominate  the  others  and  constitute  the  monopoly. 

These  vicious  results  would  differ  only  in  degree  if  advantages  were  given  by 
one  or  many  railways  to  sav  five  shippers  at  the  same  or  different  points,  because 
the  five  forwarders  might  tnen  attacK  and  ruin  each  other  and  yet  otiiers,  until 
the  surviving  shipx)ers  were  fewer  and  the  smaller  unfavored  x)atrons  were  ruined. 

Further,  the  merchant  who  reduces  his  sale  prices  or  pa^s  ];>roducers  more  on 
his  commodities  because  of  his  reduced  rates,  affects  only  his  rivals  in  the  same 
trade  and  locality,  while  railways  which  reduce  tiirough  rates,  say  from  St.  Liouis 
to  Boston,  involve  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  every  seaboard  city.  This,  in  turn, 
as  required  by  the  act,  makes  such  through  rates  the  maxima  between  number- 
less intermediate  and  many  noncomx)etitive  places.  This  also  is  not  competition, 
but  the  effect  of  law,  because  the  first  offencung  line  may  not  reach  any  through 
and  local  points  on  the  other  lines.  In  such  an  instance  an  honest  adherence  to 
the  geographical  scale  basis  of  rates  would  also  deprive  competing  points  of  their 
trade.  All  these  offensive  conditions  come  througn  the  needless  and  iniudicious 
action  or  willful  injury  of  the  first  offending  route.  None  of  these  results  would 
ensue  from  true  competition,  but  would  be  the  effects  of  i>emicious  action  and 
favoritisms. 

When  a  merchant  thus  discriminated  against  fails,  he  retires  from  sight  or 
influence,  but  if  a  railway  should  fail  it  would  be  required  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness as  a  chartered  and  obligated  public  agency.  Indeed,  it  is  usually  said  that 
it  is  then  best  prepared  to  make  the  lowest  rates,  to  which  other  carriers  must,  in 
turn,  conform  or  lose  their  traffic.  Thus  ensues  the  tortuous  and  anomalous 
logic  that  railway  administration  is  the  only  trade  in  which  a  bankrupt  line 
makes  rates— i.  e.,  values — for  entirely  solvent  rivals  and  the  only  business  which 
may  be  inci  eased  upon  insolvent  capital. 

The  protection  of  ri^ht  always  requires  the  restraint  of  wrong,  but  in  transpor- 
tation neither  the  publiG  nor  corporate  right  can  prevail  so  lone  as  both  protection 
and  restraint  must  come  from  railway  cooperation.  Even  that  is  legally  inter- 
dicted and  the  present  inefficient  law  has  so  far  notably  i!ailed. 

For  further  illustration,  that  act  requires  that  the  actual  rates  shall  not  be 
^^more  or  less^*  than  the  tariffs  filed,  thereby  requiring  that  railway  competition 
shall  differ  from  trade  competition  by  not  making  less  than  the  announced  rates, 
but  it  provides  no  practical  aids  to  that  legal  and  essential  consummation. 

The  minority  opinion  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  presented  tills  condition  suc- 
cinctly as  follows: 

*'  That  the  interstate-commerce  rates,  all  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  pro- 
visions as  to  reasonableness,  were  not  intended  to  fluctuate  hourly  and  daily  as 
competition  might  ebb  and  flow,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  published  rates 
could  not  be  increased  or  reduced,  except  after  a  specified  time.  It  follows,  then, 
that  agreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  and  against  their  secret  reduction  conform 
exactly  to  the  terms  of  the  act.** 

For  these  uncontroverted  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience,  restfulness, 
and  certainty  of  trade,  merchants  who  desire  that  rebates  should  cease  woula 
doubtless  approve  a  published  grain  rate  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  and  such  just  regulative  legislation  as  would  sustain  that  rate 
undeviatingty  until  as  publicly  altered,  rather  than  indorse  mercantile  or  railway 
practices  which  connive  at  a  concealed  rate  of  15  cents  for  large  shippers.  They 
know  that  such  vicious  discriminations  render  legitimate  commercial  competition 
uncertain  and  impossible,  because  vast  capital,  controlling  traffic,  may  tender  it 
in  train  loads  to  pliable  railways  or  those  which  lack  business,  or  they  may  shift 
their  large  tonnages  from  line  to  line  or  unite  with  other  large  shippers  to  more 
easily  compel  preferential  rates.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  obtain  them  often 
enough  to  create  great  discriminations  and  wrongs.  Some  shippers  thus  become 
dealers  in  rebated  railway  earnings,  as  much  as  in  their  own  merchandise,  and 
make  large  profits  from  their  rebates,  thereby  growing  the  stronger  to  exact  further 
railway  allowances,  to  stipulate  purchase  prices  to  producers  as  well  as  sale  prices 
to  consumers,  and  perhaps  use  their  combined  capital  and  rebates  to  further  con- 
trol merchandise  values  on  trade  and  financial  exchanges,  in  such  cases  such 
Uppers,  and  not  the  carriers,  constitute  the  real  transportation  trusts. 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  shown  that  however  much  all 
well-intending  competitive  railways  from  each  point  may  observe  uniform  and 
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legal  rates,  the  strongest  and  best  disposed  carriers  mnst  snccnmb  to  the  objec- 
tionable conditions  forced  upon  them  by  the  weakest  or  less  npriflrht  competitor. 

The  true  purpose  of  the  antitmst  law  is  reversed  by  such  metnods.  Not  being, 
as  the  railways  contend,  first  meant  to  apply  to  them,  it  is  thus  far  adjured  that 
it  does;  yet  being  clearly  applicable  to  trusts,  the  latter  escape  its  eflcect  and 
grow  stronger  from  their  large  transactions  with  those  carriers  which  grant  them 
special  advantages. 

Permit  a  further  illustration:  The  postal  charges  would  be  imx)aired  if  railways, 
express  companies,  and  house-to-house  letter  carriers  cut  the  postal  rates  20  per 
cent,  vet  if  real  competition  is  the  legislative  desire  and  intent,  why  should  indi- 
viduals be  restrained  by  law  from  such  carriage  and  the  public  be  made  to  pay 
more  than  they  could  get  the  same  service  performed  for  by  others? 

Commissioner  Schoonmaker  well  said: 

**A  rate  made  by  one  line  on  a  particular  traffic  must  be  the  rate  of  all  other 
lines  to  share  in  the  business.  "- 

He  also  said: 

'*And  this  pernicious  power  is  the  creation  of  law,  and  is  protected  by  the  law 
upon  the  antiquated  and  once  respectable  theory,  but  now  fully  demonstrated 
fallacy,  that  unrestricted  competition  among  railroads  is  a  public  oenefit." 

All  such  vicious  rate-cutting  methods  simplv  sell  tTansx)ortation  to  the  lowest 
and  not,  as  in  other  trades,  to  the  hifi^hest  bidders,  and  are  not  therefore  proper 
competition  more  than  are  auction  sales  of  pawned,  bankrupt,  or  damaged  foods. 
It  is  the  impairment  or  destruction  of  all  true  carrying  competition  and  its  legiti- 
mate rules,  functions,  agencies,  and  standards. 

Based  on  these  uncontroverted  premises,  which  might  be  much  amplified,  com- 
petition properly  means  that  when  various  contestants  strive  for  a  coveted  con- 
summation in  any  branch  of  endeavor  they  shall  be  governed  by  those  rules  in 
each  which  appl^  openlv  and  impartially  to  all  honorable  contestants  therefor, 
and  which  experiences  have  proven  fair  and  essential  to  enable  the  best  man, 
horse,  yacht,  machine,  picture,  shipper,  or  railroad  to  win  under  equal  conditions. 

When,  therefore,  in  transportation,  proper  competitive  forces  have  been  fairly 
expressed  in  reasonable  and  uniform  rates,  classifications,  fares,  and  rules,  every 
violation  of  them,  however  small,  constitutes  a  pernicious  discrimination  and 
should  not  longer  receive  even  negative  trade  or  nationiJ  sanction. 

Comprehensively  and  justly  considered  and  applied  yet  more  explicitly  to  rail- 
ways, competition  means  due  adjustments  and  readjustments  of  rates  to  conform 
equitably  to  those  causes  which  troia  time  to  time  properly  control  or  affect  them, 
such  as  rivalries  with  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  competing  markets  which 
distribute,  consume,  or  reship,  the  relations  of  domestic  and  foreign  localities,  eto. 
Economies  in  management,  longer  and  more  numerous  trains,  lower  trades, 
improved  terminal  facilities,  better  station  houses,  more  and  safer  tracKs  and 
appliances,  celerity  of  service,  eto.,  are  also  true  elements  of  leg^itimate  emulation 
justly  calculated  to  increase  the  business  of  one  line  against  another,  and  also  to 
produce  lower  oi)en  rates  on  all  lines,  and  this  true  competition  will  never  cease 
until  human  effort  does. 

Various  interstate  commissioners  have  strongly  affirmed  these  views. 

Judge  Cooley  said: 

'*  *  ♦  *  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  judge  of  railroad  competition  and  its 
effects,  its  usefulness,  and  its  mischiefs  by  comparing  it  with  competition  as  we 
encounter  it  in  other  lines  of  business." 

Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp  said: 

**  Deprived  of  sx)ecial  and  exclusive  rates,  an  advantage  far  more  odious  and 
powerful  than  exemptions  from  taxation,  those  trusts  are  shorn  of  their  strength 
and  divested  of  their  supremacy." 

Judge  Patterson^  who  introduced  the  iKX)ling  bill  of  1895,  said: 

''  This  preferential  system  throughout  the  country  is  gradually  destroying  the 
small  and  enriching  the  large  shippers." 

The  great  English  commission  of  1882  said: 

''  Reliance  upon  competition  between  railways  to  reg^ate  rates  and  maintain 
them  upon  a  fair  basis  and  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned as  a  failure." 

Hons.  A.  G.  Thurman,  E.  B.  Washburn,  and  T.  M.  Cooley  said  in  their  joint 
report  of  1882: 

**  The  mere  statement  of  these  results  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  not  what 
in  other  business  is  known  and  designated  as  competition." 

A  distinguished  United  States  Senator  said  in  1887: 

'*  Competition  of  railroad  transportation  differs  from  every  other  kind  of  com- 
petition m  the  world.    *    *    *    It  is  not  competition  in  trade.    The  railroad  buys 
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nothing  of  the  producer;  it  sells  nothing  to  the  customer;  it  simply  carries;  it  dis- 
tributes." 

The  Cullom  committee  said: 

*'  Competition  does  not  prevent  personal  discrimination,  for  the  evil  is  most  con- 
spicuous when  and  where  competition  is  most  active." 

Judge  (afterwards  Senator)  Howe  said: 

'^Competition  (meaning  improper  competition)  has  done  more  to  monopolize 
trade  or  secure  exclusive  advantages  in  it  than  has  been  done  bv  contract." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said,  in  its  first  annual  report: 

**  Excessive  and  unreasonable  comi)etition  is  a  public  injury." 

The  convention  of  railway  commissioners,  held  in  Denver  in  August  last, 
said,  after  ten  years'  experience  with  the  interstate  act,  upon  this  point: 

tt  *  *  *  Our  policy  of  leaving  competition  in  transportation  wholly  unre- 
strained, just  as  competition  in  private  business  is  unrestramed,  has  been  steadily 
working  out  its  own  destruction." 

This  form  of  indiscriminate  rivalry  so  often  becomes  de^penerate  public  strife 
that  it  the  more  requires  due  control  and  regulation  in  the  interest  of  ev^ry  pub- 
lic and  private  factor  involved. 

Our  argument  is  therefore  bolted  to  the  solid  foundation  that  Confi^ress  was  well 
advised  in  1886  to  sanction  associations,  or  so-called  pooling,  and  tnat  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  latter  in  the  interstate  act  was  a  public  as  well  as  coryaraie  error 
and  misfortune. 

This  brings  me  to  comxMure: 

Sbysnteenth. 
oovi;bnmektal  and  railway  tariffs. 

The  United  States  bonded  debt  November  1,  1896,  was  $847,864,460,  whereas 
railway  bonds  were  then  about  $5,641,000,000,  or  seven  times  greater. 

The  annual  interest  on  the  national  debt  was  then,  say  $^,000,000  and  about 
$252,000,000  on  the  railway  bonds. 

President  McKinlev  told  Congnress,  March  15,  1807,  that  the  Government's 
gross  receipts  for  its  nscal  years  1804-95-96  were  $1,(^72,651,000,  and  that  they  were 
$138,000,000  less  than  its  expenses.  He  therefore  specially  convened  a  fiscal  or 
traffic  association  of  the  States,  called  Congress,  to  say  that  increased  imx)ort 
tariffs  were  needful  to  sustain  tiie  public  credit  and  extend  our  trade,  and  the 
House  concurred  by  84  majority. 

The  railwav  receipts  in  tne  same  period  were  $3,408,200,000.  over  three  times  as 
much,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  lor  1895  stated  that 
$890,000,000  of  railway  bonds  were  then  in  default  of  interest,  being  $43,000,000 
more  than  all  the  outstanding  national  bonds.  These  defaults  increased  in  1896. 
If  the  interest  unpaid  thereon  averaged  5  per  cent,  and  was  three  years  in  default, 
such  defaults  would  aggregate  $133,500,000,  being  about  the  same  amount  as  the 
Government's  deficit  in  the  same  period.  During  the  same  three  years  railway 
dividends  decreased  $22,000,000  more. 

The  prevention  or  correction  of  the  railway  conditions  which  produce  dis- 
criminations then  laid  as  fully  within  the  power  and  public  duty  of  Congress  as 
to  restore  general  business  confidence  by  increased  import  charges. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  these  national  and  corporate  conditions  the 
Supreme  Court  declared,  by  one  majority,  but  as  a  minority  of  all  the  judges 
who  had  heard  the  cause,  that  an  association  of  railways  which  had  simulta- 
neously decreased  transportation  tariffs  to  extend  our  trade  should  not  longer 
agree  even  to  that  desirable  public  end,  or  to  secure  the  uniformity,  reasonableness, 
impartiality,  publicity,  and  stability  of  charges  which  the  (3k)vemment  maintains 
in  its  import,  postage,  internal-tax,  land  and  consular  ttuiffs,  and  which  is  also 
required  in  the  collection  of  all  national.  State,  and  municipal  taxes — this,  too, 
notwithstanding*the  fact  that  the  courts  based  their  findings  on  the  principle  that 
we  are  exercising  quasi  and  delegated  governmental  functions.  As  such,  we  are 
surely  entitled  to  its  protection  in  some  measure — ^if  for  no  other  reason,  than  that 
governmental  incomes  are  smaller  and  touch  fewer  people. 

I  cite  some  supporting  illustrations: 

(a)  The  Government  pays  uniform  railway  compensation  in  large  amounts  for 
the  like  carriage  of  its  mails  and  stipulated  prices  for  the  transportation  of  its 
troops  and  supplies,  yet  it  does  not  plead  that  ** competition"  is  lessened,  '* trade 
restrained,"  or  that  its  expenses  are  unduly  increased  because  associations  exist, 
nor  does  it  claim  and  receive  concealed  rebates  under  guises  falsely  called 
* 'competition." 
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(b)  As  the  Gk>vemment  is  the  largest  patron  of  the  railway,  it  is  both  due  and 
consistent  that  all  its  clients  should  in  other  respects  receive  its  legal  aid  to  place 
apd  keep  all  citizens  upon  the  same  honorable  plane  in  their  transportation  trans- 
actions on  which  it  conducts  its  own  business  for  the  same  people  with  the  same 
carriers. 

(c)  If  Government  owned  or  rented  the  railways,  as  it  does  the  custom- 
houses and  post-offices,  it  would  fix  and  enforce  against  all  its  patrons  the  uni- 
form transportation  charges  which  it  found  reasonable  and  made  public,  even  by 
the  enforcement  of  summary  means.  Such  iharges  would  not  be  secretly  reduced, 
aor  would  that  just  course  be  then  deemed  *'a  trust,"  '*a  restraint  of  trade,"  or 
'a  stoppage  of  competition."  Conferences  among  parallel  governmental  lines 
would  continue  essential  in  order  to  decide  and  announce  the  intricate  interstate 
rates  and  the  frequent  changes  in  them  which  might  be  required  by  law,  by  new 
national  and  international  trade  conditions,  and  by  those  ^eat,  legitimate,  con- 
trolling, and  ceaseless  comx)etitive  forces  which  would  continue  as  potent  against 
governmental  as  corporate  railways. 

Railway  competition,  as  now  understood,  would  then  clearly  cease  between 
parallel  governmental  carriers  as  it  has  between  governmental  custom-houses  and 
post-offices,  and,  after  the  railway  receipts  had  gone  into  one  national  purse,  they 
would  be  assigned  to  the  proper  departmental  incomes  and  expenses  and  their 
results  be  adjudged  thereby. 

A  loss  on  one  line  or  traffic  would  not  be  wholly  justified  by  a  gain  upon  another. 
Nevertheless,  new  railway  lines,  consolidations  and  combinations,  carriers*  antag- 
onisms, man's  faults,  the  rivalries  of  States,  cities,  and  districts,  the  competition 
ot  water  routes,  rival  foreign  countries  and  markets,  the  wrongful  depletions  of 
reasonable  rates  by  weak  carriers  plus  strong  shippers,  and  the  struggles  and 
reprisals  which  ensue  and  now  compel  corporate  policies  would  still  exist,  create 
recurring  disturbances  of  national  rates,  and  invoke  national  3ures. 

(d)  If,  for  example,  the  Government  had  purchased  and  operated  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  under  its  recent  foreclosure  proceedings,  it  could  only  announce 
its  competitive  rates  upon  the  large  rival  traffic  of  that  great  svstem  after  the  con- 
ferences with  other  companies  wnich  it  necessarily  now  avails  of.  With  all  its 
power,  the  Government  could  not  maintain  independen  •  rates  on  that  one  line  and 
secure  rival  traffic  for  it,  unless  its  private  competitors  issued  and  maintained  the 
same  rates  with  equal  honor  and  infiexibility ,  and  clearly  that  railway  can  not  do 
so  now  under  a  lesser  sustaining  power  and  weakening  legislation.  It  might 
reduce  rates  and  fares,  but  it  could  not  even  then  maintain  them  except  by  coop- 
eration with  private  lines.  This  has  been  found  crue  of  the  competition  of  Gov- 
ei*nment  railways  with  private  lines  in  Europe;  therefore,  the  latter  are  alike 
wisely  protected  and  to  the  manifest  betterment,  stability  and  security  of  fares, 
rates,  and  traders,  as  well  as  the  carriers. 

(e)  The  purchase  and  operation  of  the  Union  Pacific  line  would  have  been  desir- 
able as  a  stop  to  Congressional  theorizing  upon  competition  by  bringing  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  ^vemmental  officers  to  consider  the  rex)orts  of  their  own 
officers  as  to  rates,  as  it  did  to  Its  finance.  Facts,  and  not  theories,  would  then 
have  prevailed,  and  the  alternatives  which  all  competitive  railways  must  now  con- 
template throughout  the  country  under  any  management,  viz,  to  observe  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  up  to  the  surrender  of  their  competitive  traffic  to  more  plastic 
rivals,  or  to  keep  their  shares  of  business  by  some  of  the  methods  employed  oy  the 
latter  would  have  been  faced ,  not  evaded.  They  would ,  perhaps,  have  then  heeded 
the  advice,  now  doubted  and  ignored,  to  legalize  enforcible  fair  contract  relations 
betweenparallel  lines. 

(/)  When  the  Government  publishes  import  tariffs  it  assures  to  all  peoples, 
everywhere,  their  impartial  ana  unabated  collection.  If  the  railways  simultane- 
ously establish  reasonable,  nonpreferential,  and  stable  tariffs  equally  or  more 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  same  wise  national  policy  upon  what  justifiable 
;^rounds  can  Congress  deny  its  support  to  its  transportation  agents  or  representa- 
tives to  enter  into  legally  regulated  joint  contracts,  in  order  that  they  may  collect 
and  retain  such  due  and  reasonable  carrvin^  charges,  especially  as  it  is  the  only 
plan  which  has  everywhere  proved  an  efcective  stop  to  undue  and  discriminating 
depletions  of  reasonable  rates. 

For  further  illustration  import  tariffs  may  be  justly  increased  on  some  arti- 
cles, but  if  the  railways  should  fractionally  advance  their  rates  on  the  same 
imports  it  would  be  widely  characterized  as  unjustifiable,  monopolistic,  extor- 
tionate, etc. ,  although  both  increases  might  be  alike  proper  or  the  railway  increase 
the  more  so. 

That  one  is  a  governmental  and  the  other  a  corporate  act  is  not  a  just  reply,  so 
long  as  it  be  claimed  that  we  exercise  our  interstate  transportation  functions  as 
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trustees.  Onr  legislators  condemn  railway  discriminations,  yet  they  more  dis- 
criminate by  wil£holding  from  those  railways  any  measnres  of  the  protection 
they  give  rail-mill  corporationb,  for  example,  although  whether  national  revenue, 
credit,  labor,  or  commerce  be  considered,  the  railways  are  their  largest  factor, 
and  are  entitled  to  consideration  to  the  extent  the  Qoyemment  wonld  legislate 
rates  for  its  own  railways  if  they  owned  them. 

(a)  If,  however,  it  is  still  desired  that  the  transportation  element  oi  commerce 
be  denied  due  protection  and  continue  capricious,  concealed  and  preferential  as 
an  unavoidable,  permissible,  or  desirable  ractor  of  so-called  **  competition,"  why 
should  not  rival  customs  collectors  rebate  some  parts  of  some  import  charges  at 
competing  ports  of  entrv?  Why  should  the  whisky  tax  be  as  high  at  Peona  as  in 
North  Carolina,  and  why  should  postage  stamps  be  sold  at  the  same  prices  at 
profitable  offices  like  New  York,  to  large  daily  users  of  the  mails,  as  to  infrequent 
letter  writers  at  small  offices  conductea  at  a  loss? 

Nevertheless,  railway  owners  and  managers  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  of  the  adequate  legal  powers  to  meet  the  transportation  conditions  which 
Gongnress  would  enact  for  itself;  and  to  answer  that  railway  proprietors  must, 
therefore,  care  for  themselves,  yet  not  permit  them  to  do  so  le^liy  or  effectively, 
is  the  retort  of  theory,  hostility,  partiality,  misconception,  or  inattention. 

(^)  As  the  United  States  do  not  own  any  railways,  these  grounds  must  be  sus- 
tained by  proofs  drawn  from  other  nations. 

In  i874  Switzerland  invited  Austria-Hungar^r,  Belgium,  G^ermany,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands  to  confer  touching  their  competitive  international  railway  tariffs 
in  order  that  like  rates,  rules,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  might  prevul  thereon  via  their 
rival  routes  and  frontiers. 

The  situation  in  these  countries  was  more  akin  to  that  of  our  own  States  than 
aziy  other  I  can  cite. 

Further  conferences  in  1878, 1881,  and  1886,  in  which  private  companies  partici- 

Sited,  considered  the  competitions  of  the  Mediterranean  and  North  seas  and  the 
anube,  Rhine,  and  other  rivers,  resulting  in  an  agreement  at  Berne,  in  October, 
1890,  which  wat  subsequently  ratified  by  all  the  x>articipating  nations  and  made 
effective  January  1, 1898. 

Under  that  compact  undue  competition  was  ended,  governmental  and  private 
rights  were  alike  conserved,  and  public,  stable,  and  reasonable  charges  were 
announced  upon  which  to  base  comx)etitive  national  and  international  traffic 
interchanges.  Had  those  governments  and  their  private  railways  acted  upon  the 
erroneous  theories  of  competition  held  by  inexperienced  and  hostile  opponents 
here,  they  wonld  not  have  thus  associated  or  agreed,  but  would  have  fought  the 
carrying  struggle  to  a  deplorable  finish.  Private  corporations  would  have  been 
crippled  by  the  governments  which  owed  them  impaiiial  protection,  theii  inter- 
mingled strifes  would  have  been  prolonged,  commercial  instabilities  and  discrim- 
inations in  rates  would  have  continued  or  increased,  and  their  B&veraX  national 
budgets  would  have  been  involved  and  depleted,  while  the  railways  would  mean- 
time have  deteriorated  in  phvsical  condition  and  morale.  Can  there  be  any 
question  which  is  the  juster  and  wiser  public  policy,  even  consid^dng  trade  idone? 

Interstate  Commissioner  Schoonmaker  once  said: 

**The  lack  of  affirmative  le^al  authority  for  such  associations,  the  bad  faith 
often  exhibited  by  some  of  their  members,  and  the  inabilitv  either  to  restrain  or 
punish  delinquency  have  operated  in  another  tendency— the  tendency  toward 
consolidation." 

Should  such  * 'affirmative  legal  authority*'  be  given  and  be  thereafter  used  to 
antagonize  the  public  interest,  prompt  repeal  or  amendments  thereof,  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  courts  under  amended  and  swifter  procedures,  or  due  enlargements 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  folly  protect  the 
shippers  and  others  involved. 

ElQHTEENTH. 
TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Your  paragraphs  44  and  45  inquire  as  to  the  objects,  operation,  and  effects  of 
traffic  associations,  the  considerations  and  policy  for  legalizing  them,  subject  to 
governmental  approval  and  its  power  to  abrogate  them  on  reasonable  notice. 

(a)  The  purposes,  procedures,  and  values  of  such  associations  have  been  so  often 
presented  that  all  else  is  repetition.  Had  it  not  bee.*i  :hat  the  interstate  act 
abolished  and  estopped  all  the  machinery  vital  to  their  success,  the  voluntary 
associations  of  the  railways  would  have  to-day  been  its  strong  cooperative  arms, 
or  that  commission  would  have  been  much  less  necessary,  and  the  contention  in 
the  courts  avoided  with  good  results. 
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(b)  It  first  seems  jnst  to  mntnally  acknowledge  the  needs  for  nniformity  and 
stability  in  transportation  charges,  that  they  can  only  be  secured  by  those  who, 
nnder  law,  own  and  administer  their  properties,  and  that  such  resnlts  must  be 
secured  subject  to  the  mandates  and  aids  of  intelligent  and  fair  law.  In  pro- 
gressing toward  these  vital  conclusions  certain  phases  of  association  work  merit 
and  require  your  thought.  Their  effects,  although  always  measurably  good, 
were  insufficient  because  they  lacked  af&rmative  legalized  x)owers  and  incurred 
constant  leeal  action. 

.  Each  ana  ever^  contract  of  railway  association  had  for  its  primary  objects,  but 
with  more  practical  procedures,  those  of  the  interstate  act,  namely,  the  uniform- 
ity and  stability  of  just  and  reasonable  rates,  the  cessation  of  every  form  of  con- 
cession therefrom  which  could  operate  to  produce  undue  discriminations  and  the 
provision  of  workable  methods  to  those  ends. 

(c)  I  claim  to  have  already  established  the  urgent  need  for  cooperative  legisla- 
tive and  railway  procedure  to  cure  the  recited  public  and  private  evils,  because 
neither  one  of  those  agencies  ever  has  or  ever  can  do  it  alone. 

ALL  GREAT  INTERESTS  MUST  UNITE  AND  COOPERATE. 

Cooperative  railway  unity  is  indispensable,  judged  by  the  logic  of  aaaloey. 
We  already  have  various  State  governments,  index>endent  within  limits,  but  the 
argument  would  be  prex)osterous  which  said  that  national  control,  regulating 
while  protecting  all,  is  centralization  and  usurpation,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  a  common  Congress,  departments,  executive  and  judiciary.  States  must 
respect  the  nation,  the  nation  the  States.  The  civil  war  decided  those  civil  issues 
precisely  as  rate  wars  led  railways  to  adopt  the  analogy  of  the  General  Gk)vem- 
ment  in  carrying  on  their  local  and  interstate  public  and  private  functions. 

The  nation  must  have  its  Congpress  and  the  President  his  Cabinet.  A  govern* 
ment  with  each  deparbnent  pursuing  its  own  and  a  different  policy  would  be 
justly  derided,  and  the  responsible  political  party  would  be  displaced.  States 
have  their  various  county  governments,  counties  their  municipalities,  and  munici- 
palities their  police,  and  every  profession,  business,  charity,  and  government  must 
concentrate  tne  influences  and  authority  needful  to  unify,  equalize,  and  shield  its 
different  interests.  Organized  stock  exchanges  and  clearing  houses  are  indis- 
X)ensable  to  fiscal  regulation  and  values,  produce  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade 
to  mercantile  prices  and  probity,  clearing  houses  to  banks,  maritime  exchanges  to 
marine  enterprises,  chambers  of  commerce  to  unite  varied  trade  interests,  etc., 
and  they  are  all  legalized  trade  helps  and  equalizers. 

Some  authority  must  therefore  exist  in  every  calling  that  is  central,  respected, 
definite,  and  disciplinary,  and  that  is  recognized  by  tne  common  or  statute  law, 
not  merely  as  permissive,  but  needful  public  safeguards  and  instrumentalities, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  any  work  be  respected  or  respectable,  poteut  for  gooa 
against  wrong,  or  make  its  results  salutary  and  forcible. 

When,  however,  railways  desire  and  endeavor  to  conform  to  these  universal 
principles  and  methods,  railway  legislation  and  commissions  do  not  hesitate 
enough  at  unsound,  hostile,  and  deprecating  laws  and  orders  which  deny  the 
rights  given  every  other  calling. 

The  rates  of  transx)ortation  must  be  predetermined  in  order  to  be  announced  in 
accordance  with  law.  This  can  only  be  done  by  conference,  which  is  association. 
The  forwarders  of  New  York  and  Cnicago  can  not  send  their  wares  to  8  or  more 
railways  over  which  different  rates  may  prevail  without  knowledge  as  to  which 
route  offered  the  highest  or  lowest  or  any  intermediate  rates  to  a  multitude  of 
points.  Foreknowledge  is  therefore  more  necessary  to  the  forwarder  than  to 
the  railway. 

Senator  CuUom's  committee  anticipated  this  vital  commercial  and  rate  condi- 
tion and  said  in  their  report,  as  demonstrating  the  value  of  association: 

**A  basis  of  fixed  rates  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  general  predetermination 
of  the  rates  to  be  established  by  the  carriers  interested.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  leave  a  way  open  by  which  such  a^eements  can  be  made  in  order 
to  avoid  the  constant  friction  that  would  otherwise  be  occasioned." 

I  can  not  state  the  value  of  railway  association  better  than  did  Justice  White 
in  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association. 

He  said: 

i( «  *  «  Agpreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  and  against  their  secret  reduction 
conform  exactly  to  the  terms  of  the  act." 

He  said  also: 

To  secure  '*  a  uniform  classification  and  preventing  of  undercutting  of  rates, 
underbilling,  etc.,'*     *     *     *     ''that  agreements  among  carriers"     ♦     *     » 
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'*  were  deemed  not  to  be  forbidden  by  law,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  were  considered 
aa  instruments  tending  to  secure  its  successful  eyolution." 

Also: 

''  Even  thoT^^h  such  a^preements  be  made  with  competing  as  well  as  joint  lines 
\b  in  accord  with  the  plam  text  of  the  interstate-commerce  act." 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  associations,  I  quote  the  liiterstate  Commerce  Ck>m- 
mission. 

Its  first  annual  report  said: 

"  To  make  railroads  of  the  greatest  iKwsible  service  to  the  country  contract  rela- 
tions will  be  essential.'* 

The  problem  is  greater  as  the  trafiBc  of  the  country  increases,  and  the  wise 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commission  therefore  said  at  Denver  last  August: 

'  *  Kor  can  these  beneficent  ends  be  reached,  in  mv  judgment,  without  conferring 
upon  railroad  corporations  jprivilegses  of  association  and  ri^^ts  of  contract  with 
each  other  which  are  deniedf  by  existing  laws." 

This  brings  us  to* 

KnnSTEBNTH. 
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BKDUcnoNs  nr  bates  and  fabbs. 

(a)  The  first  relates  to  the  investors  interested,  which  are  too  often  ignored. 
The  Eastern  trunk  lines  reported  in  1896  that  their  shareholders  numbered  99,826. 
To  this  was  to  be  added  the  bond  and  shareholders  on  the  same  and  other  American 
railroads.  One  Eastern  line  reported  tiiat  50  per  cent  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  said  that  40  x>er  cent  of  its  shaureholders  were  women. 

At  the  above  ratio  of  shareholders  to  mileage,  the  total  number  in  the  union 
would  be  over  950,000.  Calling  the  total  1 ,250,000  of  bond  and  shareholders,  they, 
with  nearly  1 ,000,000  employees,  make  over  2.000,000  x>ersons  then  dependent  upon 
or  interested  in  our  railways,  and  the  number  has  greatly  increased  since  this 
time.  Assuming  each  reported  adult  to  represent  6  persons,  the  total  number 
more  or  less  affected  by  railway  administrative,  lenslative,  or  corporate  results? 
is  10,000,000  of  persons,  exclusive  of  those  interested  in  the  manuracture  or  •gro- 
duction  of  locomotives,  cars,  rails,  other  iron  products,  wheels,  lumber,  cross-ties, 
stone,  paints,  plushes,  (nls,  itaper,  etc.,  or  the  material  used  by  manufacturers  and 
by  the  railways. 

Jh)  The  total  number  of  employees  of  the  United  States  Government,  June  90, 
1896,  was  only  220,594,  excluding  judicial  and  IcMriedative  appointees,  but  including 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The  number  of  railway  employees 
proper  in  1895  was  785,034,  being  88,568,  or  11  jper  cent  less  than  1898,  fdthough  the 
railway  mileage  had  increased  4,880  miles.  The  number  has  increased  through 
45,000  additionJEd  miles  since  constructed  and  because  of  increased  traffic  on  the 
old  lines.  The  number  of  persons  employed  per  mile  ox)erated  in  1893  was  5.04 
and  but  4.88  in  1895,  a  reduction  of  over  18  per  cent  with  even  greater  mileage. 
This  has  also  increased  since  then. 

(c)  Contrasting  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign  railway  labor,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  last  data  I  possess  will  suffice,  as  the  same  ralio  extended 
Bubstantially  through  other  branches  of  railway  service  and  continue  still  about 
the  same: 
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This  comparison  is  yet  more  favorable  to  American  railway  labor  when  the 
longer  hours  and  more  onerous  conditions  which  constitute  a  day's  work  abroad 
are  considered. 

When  not  only  rates  and  fares  are  greatly  lower,  but  wages  and  taxation  are 
higher,  American  labor  will  justly  shure  the  net  losses  or  ue  gains  which  may 
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acorae  in  railwav  earnings,  if  the  averaffe  benefit  is  the  mling  factor,  and  as  the 
tendency  of  legislatures  and  courts  to  reduce  rates  and  fares  continues,  or  is  modi- 
fied. 

(d)  There  were  over  90  measures  pending  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress  affect- 
ing railways,  but  one  of  which  (the  pooling  amendment)  being  for  their  and  the 
public's  jomt  relief.  That  was  unhappily  defeated.  If  the  public  good  required 
the  recent  additional  imx>ort  measures  to  protect  steel  and  tin  and  other  makers 
and  workers,  farmers,  lumbermen,  importers  of  silk, etc.,  why  should  not  railway 
owners  and  employees  be  also  reasonably  protected  in  some  due  and  well-regulated 
manner  for  like  reasons,  in  order  at  least  that  they  mav  collect  and  retain  all  of 
their  just  and  reasonable  charges  and  earnings?  Surel^r  it  was  the  carriers  who 
made  effective  the  cheap  and  quick  distributions  of  American  products  which  are 
gradually  giving  us  new  international  markets. 

Twentieth. 

These  premises  confront  the  question  relating  to  legislatively  sanctioned  rail- 
way coox)eration,  called — 

POOUNG. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not  at  this  time  arguing  that  pools  be  now  legal- 
ized. I  am  striving  to  answer  your  questions.  Senator  Flatt  (of  Connecticut)  said 
truly,  in  1887, ''  Wnat  is  a  pool?  It  is  simply  an  agnreement  between  competing 
railwavs  to  apportion  the  competitive  business;  that,  and  nothing  more." 

A  distkiguished  Senator  iJso  pointed  the  Senate  in  1887  to  the  ''utter  and 
lamentable  ignorance  of  what  pooling  contracts  were." 

This  misapprehension  of  the  term  ''  pooling  "  has  caused  much  public  distrust, 
because  pools  usually  mean  the  sales  of  shares  in  ventures,  which  may  be  decided 
by  chance  or  fraud — a  horse  race,  for  example. 

Railway  pools,  however,  or  "traffic  umty,"  or  **  traffic  federation,"  or  "joint 
purses,''  as  they  are  often  called  abroad,  reallv  mean  certainties,  because  the 
public  has  full  and  published  foreknowledge  of  the  rates  and  charges  thereunder, 
and  only  railways  incur  the  hazards. 

Let  me  correct  a  widespread  public  misconception.  I  have  never  known  a 
Tailway-x>ool  agreement  which  8i)ecified  rates,  because  such  agreements  cover 
fixed  terms,  during  which  many  changes  in  rates  may  be  required  by  law,  by 
altered  trade  conditions,  by  rates  to  or  from  other  x>oints,  countries,  etc.,  while 
the  x>ool  itself  continues  in  unaltered  terms.  Rate  and  tariff  making  are  there- 
fore wholly  distinct  from  pooling  agreements.  A  pooling  agreement  may  be 
unchanged  in  any  resi)ect  for  twenty  years,  yet  may  involve  five  or  one  hundred 
rates  on  the  same  articles  between  the  same  points. 

In  the  same  manner  a  classification  may  fix  the  distributive  rates  on  4,000 
articles,  but  it  is  not  a  ikx)1. 

Two  unassailable  transportation  principles  favor  these  legalized  agreements — 
i.  e.,  pools. 

The  first  is  that  some  standards  of  rates  and  fares  mtist  be  reasonable.  Being 
so  and  legally  preannounced  to  forwarders,  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  uniformly  collected  and  paid  without  protest  by  all  patrons, 
the  railways  challenge  proof  of  any  possible  public  wrong  from  the  divisions  of 
their  legal  proceeds  as  the  participating  railways  may  agree,  because  clearly  as 
only  the  rates  affect  the  public  interest,  their  apportionment  durin^^  carriage  or 
thereafter  are  not  just  public  concerns  any  more  tnan  are  the  proportions  in  wnich 
the  same  railways  share  the  costs  of  constructing  and  oi>eratiQg  tneir  joint  double 
tracks,  union  depots,  belt  lines,  etc. 

The  second  averment  follows  these  premises.  It  is  only  when  pools  are  used  as 
the  means  to  sustain  excessive  rates  tJiat  they  are  objectionable,  ana  then,  as  always, 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  correction  of  the  rates,  arid  not  the  prohibition  of  pooling 
itself, 

SUOH  AGREEMENTS  BBNEFIGIAL  TO  THE  PUBLIO. 

Pools  being  indisputably  for  the  public  welfare— to  the  extent  that  they  would 
stop  the  payment  oi  preferential  rebates  from  reasonable  and  just  rates,  charges, 
and  fares— they  have  other  merits. 

They  transfer  only  unconsigned  or  assenting  tonnage  or  its  money  values  from 
the  railways  in  excess  to  those  in  deficit,  it  may  be  that  one  company  has  an 
overplus  in  one  month  and  a  deficit  in  the  next  month,  as  various  causes,  pendu- 
lum like,  operate  or  recur.    The  associated  railways  are  therefore  the  only  par- 
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ties  who  can  be  injured,  nnleBS  it  be  by  the  stoppage  of  rebates  to  those  receiving 
them. 

The  associated  railways  also  account  to  each  other  for  all  the  pooled  traffic  at 
the  tariff  rates  or  fares,  and  if  rebates  or  commissions  are  nevertheless  paid 
which  prodace  excess  tonnage  or  travel  balances  tinder  the  terms  of  a  pool,  the 
company — treacherously  or  otherwise — ^in  excess  must  not  only  pay  such  rebates 
alone,  but  must  also  transfer  its  excess  tonnage  or  pay  the  money  IwJances  there- 
for found  due  to  its  associates  in  deficit. 

This  clearly  restricts  rebates,  because  each  railway  and  party  to  a  pool  shares  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  legal  rates  whether  it  carries  the  freight  or  not,  and 
enjoys  the  resultant  peace  of  management  which  good  faith,  if  reenforced  by 
law,  would  bring  both  to  associated  rival  lines  and  to  the  public. 

Pools,  moreover,  continue  to  divide  the  competitive  trafac  coming  within  their 
purview  substantially  in  the  proportions  of  their  previous  carryings  of  the  same 
trafftc  as  the  public  theretofore  chose  or  preferred  their  routes.  Under  pools 
shippers  continue  to  choose  their  routes  as  oefore,  so  that  the  traffic  of  dissenting 
forwarders  is  not  used  for  tonnage  equalization. 

If  smaller  shipx>ers  assent  that  their  freights  may  be  used  to  so  equalize  the 
total  joint  tonnage  because  they  thereby  secure  the  desired  parities  of  rates,  with 
large  forwarders,  that  alone  is  a  potential  and  conclusive  argument.  The  largest 
shippers  now  get  much  the  best  terms,  while  it  is  the  smaller  ones  who  most  need 
them. 

Legalized  pooling  would  also  combine  the  facilities  of  the  associated  carriers, 
as  if  the^  were  one  company,  organized  to  carry  impartially  the  tonnage  of  a 
community,  or  as  if  all  shippers  constituted  one  great  firm.  Railways  now 
charge  all  the  members  of  one  firm  like  rates  and  fares,  and  it  would  also  be  the 
best  corporate  and  national  policy  for  all  companies  to  charge  like  rates  on  gimiiftr 
articles  and  tickets  between  the  same  points  to  all  firms  and  persons. 

Judge  Cooley,  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  commission,  comprehensively,  yet 
wiselv,  said  in  his  first  rex)ort: 

* '  The  more  completely  the  whole  railroad  systems  of  the  country  can  be  treated 
as  a  unit,  as  if  it  were  under  one  management,  the  greater  will  be  its  service  to 
thepublic  and  the  less  the  liability  to  unfair  exactions." 

The  present  chairman.  Judge  Enapp,  says  to  the  same  effect: 

44  ♦  >  *  thg  railroads  of  the  country  snould  be  regarded  in  their  entirety  and 
treated,  so  far  as  possible,  as  a  single  system  for  all  the  purposes  of  rog^ulation." 

POOLma  AIDS  THE   STABILITY  OP  RATES. 

Pooling  wUl,  more  than  any  other  method,  secure  stable  rates  at  traffic  centers. 
They  will,  therefore,  assist  those  local  points  dependable  upon  the  larger  ones, 
whereas  small  shippers  at  both  central  and  tributory  points  now  incur  two  disad- 
vantages: They  can  neither  compete  with  the  preferred  sMppers  at  large  adjacent 
cities  nor  can  they  ship  as  profitably  against  tnem  from  the  small,  noncompeti- 
tive x)oint8  where  the  published  rates  and  fares  are  usually  held  firmly. 

Pooiinff,  therefore,  simply  seeks  to  conduct  competitive  business  upon  the 
impartial  rates  and  rules  presumably  observed  at  noncompetitive  local  points 
where  cut  rates  are  not  allowed. 

Pooling  will  also  have  the  effect  to  increase  applications  for  public  reductions 
of  rates  which  are  usually  considered  and  decided  ux)on  the  merits  of  the  causes 
presented  rather  than  upon  the  results  of  concealed  rebates. 

Pooling  affords  the  public  the  united  facilities  of  the  associated  lines  at  times 
of  calamity  or  emergency,  stress  of  car  supply,  ete. 

Pooling  stimulates  proper  emulations  under  assured  equal  rates  and  fares, 
because  improved  f  acihties,  sx>eed,  promptness  in  business  methods,  and  courtesy 
are  then  more  relied  upon  to  secure  business  than  the  devices  now  too  much  and 
preferentially  used  instead. 

Pooling  will  secure  more  uniform  and  rigid  inspections  of  shipments,  in  order 
to  detect  false  weights,  misdescription  of  goods,  ete.,  by  which  honorable  mer- 
chants may  be  de&auded  by  untrusworthy  shippers,  and  thus  further  tend  to 
put  all  patrons  upon  equal  shipping  conditions  and  classifications.  This  form 
of  inspection  has  its  counterpart  in  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  appraisers  and 
inspectors. 

Our  system  is  equally  requisite  to  the  public  security  and  equality. 

One  hundred  and  tnirty-five  thousand  cases  of  misdescription  made  by  west- 
bound forwarders  of  the  actual  wares  shipped  were  detected  by  the  trunk-line 
railways  at  three  seaboard  cities  in  one  recent  year  on  through  freights  only.  Add 
to  this  number  those  at  other  cities  and  also  on  local  and  through  freights  in  both 
directions,  and  the  total  of  the  cases  detected  and  known  is  appalling. 
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Pooling  wonld  diminish  these  xnactices  as  well  as  rebates  and  substantially 
stop  them  if  legalized  longer  term  railway  agreements  were  authorized  under 
which  these  reforms  conld  be  more  thorough  and  permanent,  rather  than  spas- 
modic and  insufficient. 

It  is  often  charged  that  railway  honesty  did  not  prevail  under  pooling.  To 
admit  this  is  no  argument  against  it,  for  pooling  did  not  cause  bad  faith.  It 
clearly  contracted  and  surely  aided  to  check  it.  No  laws,  treaties,  or  conventions 
have  stopped  wars,  conquests,  reprisals,  or  crimes  amouff  nations,  States,  cor- 
porations, or  persons,  but  this  fact  renders  union,  laws,  and  better  procedures  of 
correction  oniy  the  more  necessarv.  It  would  be  as  fair  an  argument  to  allege 
that  because  under  the  customs  laws  some  undervaluations,  defalcations,  and 
smuggling  continue  we  should  drop  the  most  practical  means  to  stop  them 
and  interdict  them  only  by  proclamation. 

Imx>orters  who  undervalue  goods  to  evade  the  import  tariffs  will  also  misde- 
scribe  their  goods  to  thwart  uniform  transportation  charaes.  An  association 
of  merchants  could  not  stop  the  practice,  tnerefore  the  Ghovemment  uses  its 
power  to  prevent  such  frauds  upon  its  revenues. 

The  railways  can  not  stop  its  wrongs  by  their  action  alone,  and  are  as  much 
entitled  to  national  aid  as  any  other  calling  which  invokes  law  for  like  but  lesser 
excellent  purposes. 

INTERESTING  POOLINa  DATA. 

Under  former  pools  some  tonnage  was  transferred  from  road  to  road,  but  not 
to  the  extent  usually  conjectured.  In  the  last  year  ^1886)  of  the  eastward  pools 
from  Chicago,  St.  liouis,  Peoria,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Indianapolis  all  the 
tonnage  changed  from  one  route  to  another  thereunder  at  all  those  points  was  but 
2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  included,  and  this  without  protests  from  8hipx>ers,  who 
knew  that  ikx)1s  were  good  means  to  secure  equal  rates.  The  cash  paid  by  aU 
companies  therefrom  to  each  other  in  money  settlements  did  not  then  average 
9  cents  per  ton,  whereas  cuts  in  through  rates  may  average  40  cents  per 
ton  or  more.  Of  about  $12,000,000  of  tne  freight  earnings  pooled  at  those 
points  in  that  period  less  than  $300,000,  or  2^  x>er  cent,  chang^eii  hands.  Over 
one-half  that  amount  was  thereafter  returned  to  those  companies  who  paid  the 
first  excess  balances,  because,  to  get  their  monejr  back,  they  reduced  their  tonnage 
to  their  due  apx)ortionments  thereof  and  not  their  tariff  rates.  No  shipper  or  con- 
signee was  harmed  by  any  of  these  results,  and  manv  were  benefited. 

No  American  railway  pool  can  be  cited  which  had  the  effect  to  advance  rates 
unless  to  restore  the  unjustifiable  rate-war-  reductions.  When  the  Trunk  Line 
Association  was  organized,  in  1877,  the  average  of  the  eastward  and  westward 
tariff  class  rates  between  Chicaj^o  and  New  York  was  seventy-one  HI)  cents  "per 
100  pounds.  When  they  discontinued  pooling,  in  1886,  it  was  under  fifty  (60)  cents. 

None  contend  that  pooling  has  fostered  or  that  its  legalization  now  will  increase 
discriminations,  because  the  agreements,  declarations,  purposes,  and  effects  of 
pools  are  invariably  to  abolish  or  minimize  preferences,  being  in  this  respect 
one  with  the  interstate  act. 

TONNAGE  IS  NOT  BEST&ICTBD  BY  POOIiB. 

PooUng  has  increased  tonnage,  not  restricted  it,  because  of  the  better  general 
geographical  adjustments  of  rates  and  their  greater  stability  and  uniformity. 
The  westward  through  tonnage  from  New  York  City  proi)er,  under  the  pool  above 
named,  was  716,000  tons  in  1877.  It  was  1,415,000  tons  in  1893,  although  New 
York  was  most  of  that  time  pooled,  while  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
were  not. 

Pooling  has  not  restricted,  nor  can  it  curb,  any  just  competition  created  by  the 
laws  of  trade,  the  rivalries  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  or  the  enormous  betterments 
of  transportation  conditions.  Under  pooling  each  company  seeks  to  preserve  or 
increase  its  individual  strength  by  fair  means,  which  is  the  true  railway  com- 
petition, and  not  to  divert  the  tra^c  of  its  rivals  by  pernicious  x>ayment8  in  the 
nature  of  bribes,  which  is  false  diversion  and  not  real  competition. 

TRUSTS  COMPASED  WITH  POOI£. 

It  is  repeatedly  averred  that  pooling  will  enable  and  encourage  railroads  to 
combine  as  trusts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  they  fall  within  the 
lines  of  the  antitrust  law,  whereas  all  forms  of  pooling  have  been  the  opx>osites 
of  trusts  in  all  the  respects  following,  viz: 

Trusts  are  publicly  antagonized  because  it  is  said  that  of  most  of  them  that 
their  methoos  are  secret  and  extortionate;  because  they  combine  to  increase 
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ca];)ital  in  order  to  fix  and  control  undue  prices  for  their  products;  because  they 
strive  to  prevent,  limit,  or  annihilate  competition,  and  because  they  sell  to  the 
unwary  watered  shares,  based  upon  the  increased  revenues  derived  from  these 
underljring  wrong  principles  and  deeds. 

Admitting  these  grounds  of  opposition,  which  are  often  untenable,  these  dis- 
credited features  do  not  transpire  in  railway  pooling. 

Railway  rates  and  fares  must  be  publicly  preannounced  and  published.  Not  so 
with  trusts.  They  must  not  be  the  subjects  of  private  preferential  contracts. 
Trust  agreements  may  be.  Railway  rates  must  be  pubh^ed  before  lliey  take 
effect,  and  be  filed  with  and  receive  the  actual  or  tacit  approval  of  a  governmental 
commission  appointed  bv  the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  which  is 
intended  to  geographically  and  politically  represent  all  sections  and  the  leading 
parties.  Kot  so  with  trusts,  which  may  legs^jr  avoid  or  may  evade  preannounce- 
ment,  publicity,  and  governmental  review.  The  Interstate  Commission  stipulates 
the  form  in  which  it  snail  receive  the  detailed  annual  reports  of  railway  interstate 
carriers  and  publish  them  to  the  country,  and  many  States  so  require  with  the 
same  companies.  Not  so  with  trusts.  The  railroad  companies  do  not  contn^ 
their  own  through  rates,  but  determine,  announce,  and  change  them  publicly  after 
constant  reference  and  concessions  to  the  controlling  and  ceaseless  elements  of 
natural  competition :  i.  e. ,  water  routes,  foreign  markets,  etc. ,  or  because  waveriiur 
railways  compel  undesirable  action.  Trusts  make  their  own  selling  prices  and 
conditions,  and  may  grant  various  sales  terms,  credits,  and  other  preferences 
based  on  quantities,  responsibilities,  etc.  Railway  prices  for  freight  and  passenger 
carriage  must  be  public,  reasonable,  just,  and  uniform,  and  their  reasonableness 
may  be  reviewed  and  established  by  the  courts.  Not  so  with  the  prices  of  trust 
products.  Railway  rates  and  fares  are  known  to  all  competing  railways.  Trusts 
withhold  prices  from  their  rivals  when  practicable,  and  competition  with  them 
may  be  modified,  merged,  battled  for,  or  eztin^nushed.  Trusts  may  so  act  as  to 
restrict  trade.  Railways  seek  without  exception,  in  their  own  and  tiie  public 
interest,  to  enlarge  trade,  and  must  carry  all  the  traffic  tendered  for  forwarding. 

There  is  no  prevention,  restriction,  or  crushing  out  of  competition  between  raS- 
wajrs,  because  each  competing  carrier  is  legalized  from  the  first  charter  to  its  last 
tariff,  and  is  an  ever-living  agency  of  commerce,  as  much  as  are  oceans,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  The  more  crushed  and  the  poorer  a  rival  railroad  becomes,  the  more  active 
usually  is  its  competition.  The  reverse  is  clearly  the  fact  as  to  those  who  oppose 
trusts.  Its  rivals  abandon  business  at  the  sinking  point  of  lost  capital.  Itail- 
roads  are  reassessed  and  go  on  in  business. 

Trusts  have  no  natural  competition  like  that  of  free  or  publicly  assisted  water- 
ways with  railways.  Some  trusts  are  made  and  thereafter  protected  by  the  im- 
port duties  of  the  country  and  fiind  the  railways  their  largest  patrons,  as  in  the 
steel  industry.    Railways  are  in  no  case  so  protected. 

Trusts  dictate  shipping  terms  to  railways,  not  the  railways  to  the  trusts,  be- 
cause the  trusts  may  eacn  day  transfer  their  traffic  from  road  to  road  in  order  to 
compel  reduced  rates  or  f  avoritisms.  Trusts  may  build  competing  railway  lines 
at  their  pleasure,  under  general  laws,  in  order  to  achieve  their  purposes.  Railways 
can  not  engage  in  the  extraneous  business  conducted  by  truste,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  or  oil.  Trusts  may  perhaps  cause  furnaces,  oil  wells,  coal  and 
iron  mines,  iron  mills,  coke  ovens,  foundries,  quarries,  etc.,  to  He  idle;  but  there 
are  no  idle  railways,  even  under  tne  closest  pooling  contract  when  two  railways 
might  readily  carry  all  the  tonnage  offered  to  five.  The  more  the  tonnage  offer- 
ing, the  more  the  competing  earners  strive  to  provide  the  best  power  and  cars  to 
move  it,  even  at  reduced  rates.  The  less  the  tonnage  offered  the  more  ^ey  strive 
for  it  and  too  often  at  broken  rates. 

Trusts  advance  commoditv  prices.  It  is  in  evidence  as  to  every  pooling;  contract 
of  this  country  that  under  them  rates  averaged  constuit  annual  Eductions. 

Further,  no  railway  would  be  required  or  could  be  coerced  to  join  any  xkx>1,  and 
if  three  railways  of  nve  pooled,  the  two  which  do  not  do  so  are  as  fully  and  pub- 
licly advised  of  the  metnods  of  the  other  three  as  if  they  were  xMUties  to  the 
agreement.    Not  so  with  trusts. 

FOOIB  DO  NOT  APFKOT  TBUB  COMPETITION. 

As  to  voiding  competition  by  a  resort  to  -pools.  Prior  to  1887  the  railways  could 
and  did  contract  to  oivide  money  or  tonnage,  or  both,  and  to  maintain  rates,  yet 
not  one  of  the  disastrous  results  of  x>ooling  now  held  up  to  public  fear  ever  tiuos- 
pired.  Why,  then,  when  they  possessed  this  pooling  power,  did  they  not  then 
stop  paraUel  construction;  then  establish  monopolies;  then  increase  rates;  then 
stop  competition;  then  conduct  themselvee  as  trusts  do,  or,  at  least,  tlien  resLst  and 
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stop  the  great  annual  tendency  of  rates  downward?  The  enormons  increase  ol 
railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  and  the  constant  and  volnntary  rate  reduc- 
tions  are  the  incontrovertible  answers.  The  railways  did  not  attempt  these 
things  because  the  unceasing  forces  of  true  competition  which  I  have  cited  pro- 
duced these  annual  reductions  in  rates  and  fares  and  will  as  surely  continue  to 
keep  them  the  lowest  of  the  world. 

There  were  no  water  routes  from  Pittsburg  or  interior  local  points  to  Baltimore, 
yet  they  were  given  the  benefits  of  the  rail  rates  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  which 
competed  with  canal  rates.  In  other  words,  due  competition  and  enlightened 
self-interest  selfishly  yet  comprehensively  prevailed. 

As  forceful  then  as  to-day  was  the  fact  that  railways  sought  to  build  up  large 
X>ermanent  local  and  through  tonnages  at  low  average  rates  rather  than  to  carry  a 
smaller  traffic  at  higher  rates,  and,  m  enlarging  local  freight  traffic,  local  travel 
also  increased  to  the  advantage  of  the  companies  which  save  it  growth.  This 
wise  policy  employed  more  labor  and  developed  individual  local  traffics  into  a 
mighty  volume  of  x>ermanent  national  and  international  tonnage. 

Pools  did  not  even  preserve  former  dividends  on  railway  stocks.  I  challenge 
contradiction  of  the  statement  that  every  railway  company  in  the  Union  which 
has  increased  its  stock  has  reduced  its  average  rates  per  ton  carried.  If  the  New 
York  Central  Company  should  double  its  bonds  and  snares  this  year,  it  could  not, 
with  all  its  own  powers,  plus  those  of  its  strong  proprietors  and  allies,  increase 
its  average  rates  in  any  appreciable  degree  because  the  lines  competingwith  it 
would  not  increase  their  capitalizations  or  rates,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Hudson, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  competition  of  Galveston,  Baltimore, 
Montreal,  and  London  would  prevent  it.  At  the  same  time  all  these  lines  are 
entitled  to  some  share  of  the  increase  in  national  prosperity  when  they  pay  more 
for  all  the  materials  they  so  largely  consume. 

FBEIOHT  POOLS  COMPARED  WITH  TELEGRAPH  USAGE. 

The  analogy  of  existing  uniform  tele^aph  charges  to  railway  pooling  and  the 
results  thereunder  seem  convincing.  Simultaneously  with  the  early  construction 
of  railways,  parallel  telegraphs  were  built;  the  one  to  transport  persons  and 
property,  the  other  information.  The  telegraph  companies  entered  into  what  was 
then,  as  now,  falsely  called  "competition,"  in  which  they  had  rate  contests,  lost 
money ,  struggled  for  capital,  and  became  involved  with  legislation.  They  increased 
their  stocks  and  entangled  interested  railways.  Finally  the  wires  were  substan- 
tially consolidated,  both  continuous  and  parallel  lines. 

When  Mr.  Gould  made  the  tele^aph  combinations  it  was  widely  alleged  by 
many,  who  also  called  railway  poolmg  monstrous,  that  he  might  use  the  imorma- 
tion  derived  from  insx)ected  messages  to  create  syndicates  and  fortunes  which 
would  threaten  the  Itepublic.  On  the  contrary,  although  ite  stock  was  increased, 
the  Western  Union  Company  proceeded  to  desirable  economies,  increased  ite 
business,  reduced  its  charges,  extended  ite  lines,  increased  its  facihties,  achieved 
^eater  celerity  in  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  messages,  and  made  them  more 
inviolate.  Aside  from  special  telegnraphic  charges  to  Government  and  the  press, 
and  for  night  messages,  the  rates  territorially  are  now  substentially  uniform,  and 
the  users  of  the  wires  not  only  no  longer  complain  of  discriminations,  but  applaud 
its  reduced,  well-known,  andunrebated  charges,  because  they  are  reasonable,  uni-< 
form,  and  steble,  yet  they  have  not  as  many  officers  as  have  the  r£ulways.  No 
man  believes  his  rival  pays  less  than  he  does  for  a  like  service.  Ite  business  has 
become  practically  and  promptly  postol  without  the  law  which  was  invoked  to 
make  it  so.  Substantially,  railways  seek  only  corresponding  righte  from  the 
same  offices  in  order  that  they  also  may  maintain  the  same  sound  principles  of 
uniformity  and  nondepleted  charge  therefrom,  to  be  {piarded,  however,  in  the 
railway  instance,  by  due  national  reg^ulation,  which  is  not  extended  over  the 
telegraphs  where  the  Postal  and  Western  Union  companies  work  in  accord.  The 
telegraphic  results  clearly  represent  better  commercial  and  public  conditions 
without  law  than  the  disturbing  railway  conditions  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  Antitrust  acts  and  decisions. 

LEGALIZATION  OF  COOPERATION  IN  OTHER  TRADES  AND  INTEREST. 

As  these  premises  and  facte  have  not  been  controverted,  the  railways  desire 
only  the  grants  of  duly  guarded  legislative  authority  which  will  remove  business 
and  le^al  doubte,  and  which  are  as  practicable,  efficient,  and  necessary  in  railway 
administration  as  to  organize  and  conduct  impartially  chambers  of  commerce, 
stock,  maritime,  and  produce  exchanges,  and  board  of  trade,  and  to  the  same  hon- 
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orable  public  as  well  as  private  ends.  No  exercise  of  dae  private  or  corporate 
rights  will  create  public  wrongs.  The  same  principle  justifies  the  union  and  con- 
cert of  counties  in  the  Stai;e,  and  of  the  States  in  Congress,  and  of  nations  in  inter- 
national conferences,  at  The  Hague,  in  world's  fairs,  and  in  political  conventions, 
etc.,  to  consider  constitutional  amendments  and  announce  and  record  the  will 
and  good  will  of  competing  nations. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House « with  annual  clearances  50  times  the  gross  yearly 
receipts  of  the  railways  of  the  Union,  has  proven  a  national  bulvrark  of  finance, 
and  assists  all  risht  fiscal  standards,  purposes,  and  doers. 

That  one  of  all  these  trade  and  national  bodies  sometimes  does  wrong  is  a  reen- 
forced  argument  for  their  necessity  and  benefits,  because  they  go  on  organizintr 
and  acting  until  their  principles  prevail,  because  good  agreements  and  deeds 
increase  the  averages  of  rectitude,  sustain  the  well  meaning,  check  the  insincere 
or  pernicious,  and  make  and  maintain  right  roles  of  human  intercourse  in  all  their 
channels. 

TWENTY-PIRST. 
AMBBICAN  INDOBSEMENTS  OF  POOLINa. 

The  extent  to  which  pooling  has  been  considered  and  favored  bv  trade  bodies, 
State  railway  commissions,  and  publicists  and  the  changes  in  the  opinions  of 
important  x>ersons  and  commercial  associations  constitute  important  testimony 
in  the  railway  behalf. 

The  Cullom  committee  of  1886  especially  and  carefully  considered  pooling,  and 
of  149  x>er8ons  whom  it  questioned  42  favored  pooling  generally,  26  favored 
legalized  pools,  41  pools  with  legal  and  other  restrictions,  and  no  witness  before 
it  ^ered  any  acceptable  subtitute  therefor. 

That  committee  reported  in  1886  as  follows: 

'*It  would  seem  wiser  to  permit  such  agreements  rather  than  by  prohibiting 
them  to  render  the  enforcement  and  maintenance  of  agreed  rates  impracticable.'' 

Further: 

**  The  committee  does  not  deem  it  prudent  to  recommend  the  prohibition  of 
pooling; "  and  *'  the  ostensible  object  of  pooling  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
regulative  legislation." 

Still  further: 

''  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  not  disposed  to  endanger  the  success  of 
the  methods  of  regulation  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  unjust  discriminations 
by  recommending  the  prombition  of  pooling." 

The  law  which  that  committee  first  submitted  therefore  provided: 

'*  Said  interstate  commission  shall  especially  inquire  into  that  method  of  rail- 
way management  or  combination  known  as  pooling  and  rex)ort  to  Congress  what, 
if  any,  legislation  is  advisable  and  expedient  ux)on  the  subject." 

Judge  Keagan,  of  Texas,  then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Commerce, 
mainly  defeated  these  witnesses  and  these  recommendations  of  the  Cullom  com- 
mittee. He  went  thence  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  having  thereafter 
become  a  railway  commissioner  of  Texas  he  frankly  said: 

'  *  Further  study  has  caused  me  to  believe  that  the  [fifth]  section  may  be  amended 
so  as  to  benefit  both  the  railroads  and  the  people  by  allowing  the  ridlroads  to  enter 
into  traffic  arrangements  with  one  another." 

This  recommendation  was  coupled  with  certain  governmental  supervision. 

Among  other  prominent  men  who  formerly  oppceed  pooling  but  who  have  as 
frankly  changed  their  views  are  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smith,  late  president  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Hon.  Simon  Sterne,  the  counsel  for  the  New 
York  board  of  transportation;  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York;  Professor  Atwater,  of 
Princeton;  A.  B.  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  great  New  York  State  railway  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  in.  1879,  and  many  others. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  first  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said: 

*^  The  scheme  of  pooling  rates,  or  the  earnings  from  traffic,  was  devised  and 
put  in  force  *  *  *  as  a  means  whereby  steadiness  in  rates  might  be  main- 
tained." 

From  the  same  report: 

*'  The  scheme  was  one  which  was  made  use  of  in  other  countries,  and  had  been 
found  of  service  to  the  roads." 

Judge  Cooley,  its  chairman,  said: 

''It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  agreed  that,  so  far  as  i)ooling  arrangements  have 
the  correction  of  this  subject  (discriminations)  in  view,  the  purpose  is  com- 
mendable." 
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Also  that: 

'*  Without  the  aid  of  the  law  to  enforce  pooling  arrangements  it  is  not  yet 
apparent  that  any  scheme  can  be  devised  whereby  the  catting  of  rates  can  be 
effectually  prevented." 

He  also  said,  May  20, 1890,  to  a  convention  of  State  railway  commissioners,  in 
Washington: 

*'It  mav  seem  altogether  proper  that  the  Gk)vemment  should  make,  or  permit 
to  be  made,  some  provisions  whereby  the  comi)arativel^  feeble  road  may  be  sux)- 
ported,  not  entirely  by  the  resources  of  the  district  which  it  serves,  but  to  some 
extent  also  by  a  tax  upon  the  business  or  resources  of  other  roads.  A  provision 
to  this  end  ir  not  uncommon.*' 

The  Minnrapolis  Board  of  Trade  said  in  1892: 

*'  The  raili'oad  pool  honestly  administered  is  the  natural  balance  wheel  of  inter- 
state commerce.'^ 

In  1893  the  United  States  Senate  requested  the  Interstate  Oonmierce  Commis- 
sion to  reconsider  the  subject,  whereux)on  the  latter  asked  commercial  bodies  and 
others  as  to  the  advisability  of  amending  the  interstate  act  so  as  to  legalisse 
"  pooling  contracts  which  would  tend  to  diminish  unlawful  discriminations." 

£jighty-nine  answers  favored  that  proi)osition,  or  the  entire  repeal  of  the  inter- 
state act. 

In  June,  1894,  a  conference  of  commercial  interests  in  Washington,  representing 
28  States  and  87  trade  bodies,  unanimously  recommended  the  passage  of  the  Pater- 
son  pooling  bill,  which  was  afterwards  modified  to  more  favor  the  public  in  the 
Foraker  bill. 

After  seven  years'  experience  under  the  interstate  act  pooling  was  also  indorsed 
in  Washington,  Decemoer,  1894,  bvaU  the  State  railway  commissions  there  repre- 
sented, except  Minnesota,  at  whicn  time  it  was  resolved: 

''  That  competing  carriers  may  safely  be  x)ermitted  to  make  lawful  contracts 
with  each  other  for  the  apportionment  of  their  traffic  or  the  earnings  therefrom, 
provided  conditions  and  restrictions  are  imposed  which  protect  the  public  from 
excessive  and  unreasonable  charges." 

At  the  national  convention  of  railroad  commissioners,  held  in  Washington  in 
Mav,  1896,  Hon.  J.  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  who  had  once  defeated  iKX)ling,  reported 
as  follows: 

''I  have  believed  and  do  believe  that  the  pooling  of  freights  and  division  of 
earnings  could  be  authorized  by  law  and  so  regpulated  as  to  prevent,  to  a  large 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  railroad  wars  and  unjust  discriminations  in  freight  rates, 
with  advantage  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  shipx)ers." 

The  committee  on  government  ownership,  control,  and  regulation  of  railways 
rex)orted  to  the  same  convention  without  dissent: 

''  Congress  must  legalize  pooling  in  order  to  make  it  an  effectual  remedy  for 
rate  wars." 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  has  three  times  recommended  such  legislation. 

All  these  judgments  received  the  approval  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  majority  of  56,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  reported  the  bill  favorably  at  the  same  session,  but  it  did  not  pass  the 
latter  body. 

Twenty-second, 
poolinq  in  foreign  countries. 

Your  topical  plan  invites  mention  of  English  precedents. 

Mr.  Acworth,  England,  said  in  the  New  York  Independent  (October,  1892) : 

**  To  x)ools  properly  so  called  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  x)opular  objection. 
Indeed,  vnthm  the  last  year  the  two  great  Scotch  companies,  the  North  British 
and  the  Caledonian,  have  agreed  to  a  25  years'  pool  of  their  traffic,  and  though 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  in  Glasgow  when  it  was  first  announced,  within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  GrLas^ow  traders  have  confessed  that  they  were  mistaken 
and  that  none  of  the  ills  which  they  anticix>ated  have  arisen.    *    »    » 

*'As  traders  they  see  the  canvassers  of  the  different  companies  coming  to  them, 
hat  in  hand,  and  begging  for  traffic,  promising  a  later  departure,  more  careful 
handling,  and  more  prompt  delivery— it  may  De  more  generous  settlements  of 
claims.  As  passengers  they  see  the  companies  vieing  with  one  another  in  improve 
ments,  in  accommodations,  in  frequencv  of  service  or  increased  speed,  as  well  as 
in  a  score  of  details  which  make  up  the  comforts  of  passenger  travel.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  theorist  comes  along  with  his  assurance  that  competition  is  extinct 
and  that  pools  have  done  mischief,  they  are  apt  to  shrug  their  shoulders  and  take 
not  much  notice." 
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While  many  of  the  difficnlties  which  embarrass  this  issne  here  ootQd  be  cor- 
rected by  the  better  faith  which  characterizes  the  management  of  English  and 
foreign  railways  generally,  the  closer  parity  of  their  shorter  distances,  their 
denser  traffic,  a&d  their  higher  rates  and  fares  all  make  it  easier  to  maintain 
their  rates  on  faith;  nevertheless  they  too  nave  had  their  periods  of  distmst  and 
wrong,  when  they  found  pooling  between  governmental  lines,  between  govern- 
mental and  private  lines,  and  by  private  Qnes  only,  the  best  panacea  therefor, 
nnless  it  was  governmental  control  or  geographical  apportionments  of  territory, 
both  being  yet  more  stringent  forms  of  pooling.  The  oissimilarities  in  onr  con- 
ditions, the  greater  area  of  our  country,  our  longer  railway  distances  and  sys- 
tems, tne  great  differences  in  the  facilities  and  strength  of  our  own  railways  and 
their  stronger  rivalries  of  interior  and  exterior  water  carriers,  etc.,  the  more 
require  that  fi^ood  faith  here  be  supplemented  by  the  legislative  sanction  and  safe- 
guards afforded  abroad. 

English  public  railway  policy  was  best  stated  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1887, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  charges,  rates,  and  tolls  of  British  railways,    it  said: 

*'We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  sound  ];)rincipl6  to  act  on,  in  the  matter  of  work- 
ing and  traffic  agreements  between  railway  companies,  is  to  allow  any  com- 
panies to  enter  into  them  without  reference  to  any  tribunal,  upon  the  9ole  con- 
aiiion  that  the  particulars  should  be  made  public  in  the  loccuity  and  that  they 
should  be  terminable  by  either  i)arty  at  the  expiration  of  limited  periods.  If  any 
such  asreement  contained  anything  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  public,  the 
court  or  common  pleas  should  have  a  power  of  setting  it  aside  at  the  instance  of 
the  board  of  trade." 

Railway  Rates,  English  and  Foreijgn,  by  J.  Qrierson,  manager  of  the  Great 
Western  Railwav  (London,  1886) ,  said: 

^'Agreements  for  the  division  or  traffic,  or  for  '  pooling,'  as  they  are  termed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  not  unknown  in  this  country.  Some  have  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  others  have  been  made  between  the  companies  without 
any  express  Parliamentary  authority,  and  have  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone inade,  in  1851,  an  award  apportioning,  for  5  years,  the  receipts  for  traffic 
carried  between  London,  York,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  etc.,  between  the  Great  North- 
em,  London  and  Northwestern,  and  Midland  railways.  In  1857  he  made  a  further 
award  determining,  for  14  years,  the  proportions  in  which  the  proceeds  from 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  between  the  same  and  other  places  were  to  be  divided 
between  those  companies  and  the  Manchester  company.^' 

**  The  Workmg  and  Management  of  an  English  JEtau way,'*  by  G^rge  Findlay, 
manager  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  company  (1891),  said: 

'*  There  is  another  plan  which  railways  sometimes,  adopt,  which  is  known  as 
*  Percentage  Division  of  Traffic,'  and  which  is  carried  out  in  ihe  following  manner: 

Supxx>sing  that  there  is  a  certain  traffic  to  be  conveyed  between  two  towns  or 
districts,  and  that  there  are  two  or  more  railway  companies,  each  having  a  route 
of  its  own,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  comx)ete  for  the  traffic.  An  agreement  is 
made  that  the  receipts  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  traffic  carried  by  idl  routes 
shall  be  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  and  that  each  comx>any  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  certain  x>ercentage  of  the  whole. 

The  percentages  are  usually  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  past  actual  carryings. 

**  The  Railways  and  Traders,'  by  W.  M.  Acworth,  (London,  1891),  said: 

"  Companies  have  combined,  and  do  combine  every  day,  but  for  all  that  they 
have  competed,  do  comx>ete,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  compete  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Will  any  Lancashire  trader  go  into 
the  witness  box  and  declare  that  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  North- 
western never  make  any  attempt  to  get  hold  of  each  other's  traffic?  And  yet  all 
the  world  knows  that,  from  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary,  these  two  companies  have  agreed  to  divide  we  traffic  at  competitive 
I)oints." 

He  further  said: 

'*The  much  discussed  continental  agreement  between  the  Southeastern  and 
the  Chatham  and  Dover,  which  settles  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  companies 
are  to  share  the  receipts  for  all  traffic  to  the  Continent  passing  over  their  lines,  is 
solemnly  scheduled  to  an  act  ^f  Parliament  and  has  been  judicially  considered  by 
every  court  in  the  country  up  lo  and  including  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  is  it  not 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Southeastern  and  the  Chatham  each  fight 
their  haordest  to  divert  the  stream  of  traffic  from  the  rival  line?" 

The  prominent  case  of  Hare  v,  L.  and  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  grew  out  of  the  fact  that — 

**  Inaependent  conterminous  routes  agreed  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  whole 
traffic  in  certain  fixed  prox)ortions  calculated  on  the  exi>erience  of  past  course  of 
traffic.    It  was  held  that  such  an  agreement,  being  bona  ./Ide,  was  not  vUra  viru,*' 
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Wood,  on  Railroads  (London,  1894),  said  of  this  case : 

''A  shareholder  applied,  thongh  after  several  yearsof  acqniesoence,  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  companies  n-om  carrying  out  the  agreement.  The  application 
was  refused.  The  vice-chancellor  considered  not  only  that  on  principle  such  an 
agreement  was  legal,  there  being  nothing  prejudicial  to  either  the  shareholders 
or  the  public,  but  also  that  he  was  concluded  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Gotten- 
ham,  of  the  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  Shrewsbury  Case." 

The  same  authority  said  genersdly: 

''  In  England  it  is  held  that '  poolmg '  contracts,  or  arrangements  between  com- 
peting roads  by  which  they  agree  to  divide  their  joint  earnings  upon  certain  classes 
of  business,  or  even  their  entire  earnings,  are  legal  and  valid,  where  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  or  the  public  are  prejudiced  thereby." 

*  *  The  Mogul  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  v.  McGregor,  Qow  &  Co.  et  al. ,"  grew 
out  of  a  contract  limiting  the  number  of  shix>s  to  be  run  in  a  certain  service. 
Lord  BramweU  said  of  tms,  in  1892 : 

*'It  does  seem  strange  that  to  enforce  freedom  of  trade,  of  action,  the  law 
should  punish  those  who  make  a  |)erf  ectly  honest  agreement  with  a  belief  that  it 
is  fairly  required  for  their  protection." 

Professor  Hadley,  now  president  of  Yale  College,  testified  in  1885,  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  as  follows: 

''  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  at  the  time  when  the  first  series  of  attempts  was 
made  to  check  discrimination  in  England  the  first  pools  were  arranged." 

He  then  testified  more  comprehensively: 

''  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  of  history  that  no  nation  has  succeeded  in  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  and  poolWf  at  the  same  time.  I  should  be  willing  to  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that,  as  far  as  i  know,  no  law  has  been  x)ermanently  effective  in 
prohibiting  or  discouraging  either  discrimination  or  pooling,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  at  the  same  time  indirectly  or  directly  encouraged  the  other. 

*  *  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  worst  forms  of  discrimination,  the  worst  abuses 
from  which  we  suffer,  are,  in  general,  efftciently  prohibited,  but  it  is  generally 
by  an  organized  system  of  pools  of  whose  completeness  we  have  no  conception  in 
this  country,  pools  that  are  not  merely  recognized  by  law,  but  enforced  oy  law. 
The  State  itself  enters  into  such  pooling  contracts  on  account  of  its  own  lines 
with  private  linee. 

"Senator  Platt  of  Connecticut.  To  what  countries  do  your  remarks  apply? 

"  Mr.  Hadley.  Chiefly  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria;  also,  to  a  less  extent, 
to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  France  they  have  never  recognized  railroad  comi)e- 
tition  as  a  principle,  and  scarcely  have  had  it  in  practice  at  any  time;  but  in  Bel- 
gium and  Germany  they  have  tried  railroad  competition,  and,  what  is  all^  the 
more  striking,  have  given  it  up  as  producing  discriminations  only  to  be  avoided 
by  pools.  About  the  year  1860  the  railroad  system  of  Belgium  was  partly  in  ([gov- 
ernment hands  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  sx>ecial  private  companies.  The  private 
companies  had  longer  lines,  but  the  Government  had  unity  of  management  and 
had  had  the  chance  of  first  laying  out  its  railroads  and  choosing  the  best  routes. 
The  result  was  an  extremelv  even  system  of  competition. 

"  Competition  produced  tne  same  effects  it  has  produced  in  America— good  and 
bad.    It  tended  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  country. 

^'  It  caused  railroad  rates  to  become  lower  in  Belgium  than  theywere  or  had 
been  in  any  other  part  of  Euroi)e,  or  any  other  country  except  the  united  States. 
On  the  other  hana,  it  caused  all  sorts  of  oppressive  preferences,  special  rates, 
special  contracts  with  private  individuals;  tne  Government  itself,  in  spite  of  all 
the  central  authorit^r  could  do,  being  a  worse  sinner  than  any  of  the  pnvate  lines 
in  the  matter  of  giving  special  rates  to  individuals. 

''  The  people  would  not  stand  that  the  Gk)vemment  road  should  not  make 
money,  while  a  private  road.  apx>arentiy  not  quite  so  well  situated,  should  make 
money.  They  tried  to  prohibit  the  comx>etition  of  private  lines  by  law.  It  was 
partly  ended  by  the  absorption  of  the  competing  lines  and  partly  by  pooling 
arrangements. 

''  There  is  one  lar^e  private  company,  the  Belgian  Grand  Central,  that  has  a 
most  infiezible  poolmg  contract  with  tiie  Government. 

'*  In  Germany  also,  aoout  the  year  1870,  there  was  a  tolerable  equality,  in  Prus- 
sia particularly,  between  the  State  railroads  and  the  competing  private  lines,  and 
there  was  also  a  system  of  discriminations.  Just  in  so  far  as  tne  State  either  con- 
solidated with  private  railroads,  or  entered  into  pooling  contracts  with  them,  the 
discriminations  were  abolished,  but  not  until  then.  They  never  had  discrimina- 
tion so  badly  in  Germany  as  we  have  in  Ajnerica,  or  as  badly  as  they  had  in 
Belgium  even,  but  they  had  some,  and  it  was  only  abolished  by  consolidation  and 
pooJuig. 
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'*At  present  the  Prussian  Gk)yemmeiit  owns  practically  all  its  railroads,  bat 
there  was  a  time  when  it  had  large  pooling  arrangements  with  private  lines. 

*^The  Austrian  Government  and  the  private  railroad  men  have  come  to  the 
conclnsion  that  the  only  way  they  can  possibly  abolish  discrimination  is  by  sys- 
tems of  pooling.  The  two  main  cities,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  the  capitols  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  are  connected  by  two  railroads  and  the  river  Danube,  one 
of  these  railroads  having  been  built  by  the  State.  As  soon  as  the  second  railroad 
was  made  there  was  this  division  made,  which  included  the  State  road  and  second 
road  and  tiie  water  route,  each  carrying  its  percentage,  althoup;h  the  water  route 
was  a  natural  water  course,  *  *  *  and  so  anybody  who  said  he  would  not  go 
into  a  pool  would  ibe  considered  to  be  a  very  strange  man,  and  a  man  who  was 
making  trouble. 

**A  still  stronger  instance,  perhaps,  is  the  Arlberg  Tunnel. 

**  Before  they  nad  opened  that  road  they  made  a  percentfM^  division  between 
that  and  the  existing  roads  by  dividing  the  traffic  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
parties  to  this  division  were  the  Austrian  State  railroads,  Austrian  private  rail- 
roads. Bavarian  railroads,  two  or  three  Swiss  private  companies,  railroads  in 
other  South  German  Stateis,  and  several  French  companies  tnat  formed  remote 
connections.  They  state  themselves  in  all  that  is  written  on  the  subject  that 
the  only  way  of  avoiding  discrimination  between  competing  points  is  by  such 
percentage  divisions,  with  the  authority  of  the  Government." 

'FrotesaoT  Hadley  said  later,  in  his  work  on  **  Railroad  Transportation  "  (1886): 

*'  With  all  the  police  power  which  the  German  Government  controls,  a  power 
a  hundred-fold  greater  than  anything  we  have  in  this  country,  and  with  all  its 
dread  of  irresponsible  combinations,  it  seems  that  pools  are  not  a  thing  which 
can  be  prevented,  and  that  the  only  way  to  control  them  is  to  recognize  them  as 
legal  and  then  hold  them  responsible  for  any  evils  which  may  arise  under  their 
management.'' 

Speaking  of  the  governmental  railway  policy  of  central  Europe,  he  said: 

**  To  secure  obedience  to  this  (prohibitory)  system  they  must  take  away  the 
temptation  to  violate  it.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  system  of  pooling  contracts. 
These  ai-e  accordingly  legalized  and  enforced.  They  are  carried  on  to  an  extent 
undreamed  of  in  America.  They  have  both  traffic  pools  and  money  pools.  There 
are  pools  between  state  roads  and  private  roads,  between  raUrcIaaB  and  water 
routes." 

REMEDIAL  LEaiSLATION  IMPERATIVE. 

This  long  study  and  experience,  the  logical  conclusions  and  usages  abroad  and 
the  mutuskUy  beneficial  results  which  followed  the  practical  adoption  of  these 
policies  in  those  great  countries,  can  not  be  intelligently  ignored  in  our  own 
larger  and  more  troublous  areas  by  mere  denunciations  that  the  purpose  is 
akin  to  monopolies,  trusts,  etc.,  although  our  rates  average  so  much  less  than 
those  which  prevail  in  those  nations  having  quasi-sanction  or  enforceable  con- 
tracts. Here  our  presumably  harmonious  States  defeat  our  just  purposes, 
whereas  jealous  a^acent  nationalities  abroad  assist  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem. 

OBJEOTIONS  TO  POOLINa. 

The  most  recent  authoritative  criticism  of  pooling  was  made  by  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comimssion,in  The  Forum  for  December, 
1897.  That  article  was  largely  in  answer  to  myself,  and  I  have  anticipated  most 
of  his  grounds  in  other  jwirts  of  this  paper,  but  I  will  reply  a  littie  further. 

He  first  conceded  that  *'most  people  who  have  examined  this  question  con- 
clude that  the  right  to  make  x)oolmg  contracts  would,  to  a  large  extent,  do  away 
with  the  demoralization  of  rates  and  the  consequent  disastrous  results  to  both 
railways  and  public,  and  that  permission  to  make  such  contract  should  be  given." 

He  then  asks,  as  you  do  of  me:  **  If,  then,  great  advantage  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  pooling  legislation,  why  is  it  that  many  people  well  informed  on 
the  subject  oppose  the  passage  of  such  a  law  ?  " 
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I  now  quote  from  his  own  comments,  italicizing  them  in  i>art,  and  answer  them 
briefly: 

This  fairly  concedes  aU  **  competitive 
forces;*'  not  merely  "struggles"  and 
"strifes"  and  "rate  wars,"  but  shows 
that  the  railways  must  submit  to  water 
rates  also,  which  are  the  greatest '  ^  com- 
I)etitive  forces." 

A  "  struggle  of  the  fiercest  kind  "  is 
not  comx>etition  in  any  due  railway, 
national,  or  le^lative  meaning,  nor 
have  the  reductions  been  mainly  due  to 
that  cause. 


(a)  That  the ' '  enormous  decrease  "  of 
railwa3i[  earnings  "  alto^ther  in  the 
case  of  interstate  traffic  "  IS  due  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"  to  the  action  of  competitiye  forces." 


(b)  That  ♦  *  ♦  "there  is  between 
those  (rail)  carriers  a  continual  sfru^^Ze 
of  the  fiercest  kind  for  competitiye  busi- 
ness"  ♦    »   ♦   "and  to  which   ♦   ♦   * 

the  aboye  reduction  is  mainly  due." 
*    *    * 

"A  reduction  in  the  rates  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  would  force 
down  the  corresponding  rates  at  other 
iwints."  ♦  »  *  *«  The  purpose  of  a 
pooling  law  is  to  eliminate  entirely  from 
railway  operations,  with  regard  to  the 
traffic  wluch  it  affects,  the  factor  of 
railway  comi)etition." 

♦  *  *  "  Let  us  take  two  i)oints  like 
Chicago  and  £[ansas  City.  *  *  * 
They  are  connected  by  six  lines  of  rail- 
way, witti  no  water  connection  to  com- 
plicate the  situation.  *  *  *  Each  of 
these  six  railroads  is  seeking  to  obtain 
the  business  which  moves  between  the 
two  cities.  ♦  *  ♦  When  other  induce- 
ments fail,  it  reduces  the  rate." 

"Assume  that  a  pooling  law  is  passed 
and  that  a  x)ooling  contract  is  made  be 
tween  these  carriers."  *  ♦  *  "What 
is  the  objection  to  legalizing  that  con- 
tract? The  common  law  declares  it 
illegal  as  a^inst  public  policy,  and 
while  there  is  current,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
upon  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies" ♦  *  *  "  the  monopoly  of  a  ne- 
cessity should  be  guarded  against." 


(c)  *  *  *  "A  transportation  trust 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  trusts,  be- 
cause it  abeolutdy  dominates  the  situa- 
tion."   ♦    ♦    » 

"Whatever  traffic  passes  between 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  mv^ty  assum- 
ing them  to  be  the  only  lines,  pass  over 
one  of  the  six  lines  or  railroad  which 
are  x>arties  to  that  contract."  ♦  ♦  * 
* '  It  can  not  he  denied,  therefore,  that  this 
combination  of  railroads  controls  the 
traffic  between  Kansas  City  and  Chi- 


To  "/orc6down"  corresponding  rates 
at  other  points  than  those  where  tiiie 
fierce  struggles  ensued  is  not  competi- 
tion, nor  is  it  shown  that  other  points 
are  entitled  to  such  rates  by  any  com- 
petition, except  those  of  markets, 
because  many  of  the  "other  joints" 
were  local  and  would  have  but  one 
railway. 

No  railway  pool  here  or  abroad  has 
ever  indicated  an  intent,  or  oi>erated  in 
practice,  to  "entirely  eliminate"  com- 
I>etition.  It  continues,  and  in  no  case 
abolishes  it,  but  it  regulates  it.  Mr. 
Prouty's  illustration  lacks  the  essential 
logic  of  fact.  Boats  run  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis,  and  do  "complicate 
the  situation,"  because  they  Umit  many 
important  rates  between  Kansas  City 
ana  Chicago. 

Bail  lines  Kansas  City  to  Memphis, 
thence  water  to  and  via  New  Orleans, 
also  govern  many  rates  via  Chicago  to 
NewY  ork.  So  do  rail  lines  Kansas  City 
to  Gkdveston,  thence  via  GiUf  water 
lines. 

If,  as  averred,"  it,"  i.  e.,  one  company, 
reduces  not  only  the  through  rates  for 
itself,  but  via  all  lines  and  all  interme- 
diate rates  by  the  oi)eration  of  law,  it 
should  not  have  that  power.  It  is  in 
no  sense  true  competition,  and  if  such 
strife  ceased  by  xxx)ling,  and  all  the  car- 
riers concerned  endeavored  to  restore 
and  observe  jointly  the  former  agreed 
legal  tariffs  assumed  to  be  reasonable, 
it  would  not  be  a  monox>oly  more  thiui 
in  the  first  instance  without  a  pool.  The 
real  monox)oly  consists  in  encouraging 
and  giving  one  road  such  great  power 
and  lauding  it  as  the  victor  of  competi- 
tion. 

No  pool  ever  dominated  any  traffic 
situation. 

A  transx)ortation  trust  never  has  been, 
and  cannot  be  formed  by  pooling,  be- 
cause the  individual  companies  con- 
tinue their  rival  efforts  by  bettered 
facilities,  rather  than  by  rebated  rates, 
because  of  the  water  rivalry  so  often  set 
forth  and  because  of  commerciiJ  con- 
tests involving  rates.  The  trust  view 
may  be  and  is  more  incited  and  quickly 
secured  by  consolidation,  which  the  re- 
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cago  more  absolutely  than  any  other 
trust  cottld  control  a  thing  of  common 
neceesity,  with  the  exception  of  the  sup- 
ply of  gas,  or  electric  light,  or  water." 


(d)  ♦  ♦  *  "Now  at  the  end  of  six 
months  some  one  of  the  six  lines  looks  over 
the  income  sheet  and  ascertains  that, 
upon  a  particular  basis,  it  is  not  earn- 
ing what  it  is  **  entitled  *'  to. 

The  matter  is  taken  up  with  the  other 
members  of  the  pool;  it  is  agreed  that 
the  rates  are  too  low,  that  they  ought 
to  be  advanced  somewhat;  and,  accord- 
ingly, an  advance  is  made.  Would  or 
woTud  not  this  be  the  result?  If  not, 
why? 


(e)  "Almost  every  reduction  (i.  e., 
of  rates)  has  been  a  rate-war  reduction; 
and  who  is  to  say  whether  it  was  jus- 
tifiable or  unjustifiable?  ♦  ♦  ♦  but 
let  it  ever  oe  remembered  that  the 
shearing  is  for  the  wool,  not  for  the 
comfort  of  the  animal." 


fusal  to  permit  mutual  contracts  is  now 
greatly  stimulating.  Even  that  form  of 
concentration  can  not  dominate  trans- 
X)ortation,  for  causes  recited  and  reiter- 
ated, and  unanswered  by  facts.  If  Mr. 
y anderbilt  bought  every  railroad  lead- 
ing from  Chicago  and  St.  Liouis  to  every 
American  port  from  Newport  News  to 
Boston,  he  would  not  then  "dominate 
the  issue,"  for  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  Savannah  would 
still  be  open-door  ports,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the 
Erie  Canal,  our  laws,  and  Canadian  rail 
rivalry  would  continue  as  potent  and 
forceful  as  now.  This  seems  too  clear 
for  more  argument. 

So  if  one  man  bought  the  six  lines 
between  £[ansas  City  and  Chicago  and 
thereby  made  his  power  more  absolute 
than  any  pool  could,  he  would  then  be 
compelled  to  buy  all  the  lines  from 
Omaha,  Sioux  C^ty,  and  St.  Paul  to 
Chicago,  and  from  Kansas  City  to  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Gal- 
veston, to  have  anything  even  approach- 
ing a  trust  or  mono]^ly.  Even  then 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  River  car- 
riers would  smash  his  "  trust." 

As  he  asks  why,  I  will  answer:  Even 
if  some  one  company  "looks  over  the 
income  sheet"  etc.,  it  can  only  see  its 
own  net  results.  To  aver  that  all  "  the 
other  members  of  the  pool"  would 
nevertheless,  as  he  predictis,  regard  the 
rates  as  "too  low  "and  all  thereupon 
agree  to  advance  them  for  the  benefit 
of  that  one  company,  shows  how  some 
of  our  public  men  use  inexpert  conjec- 
ture as  the  equivalent  of  fact  and  expe- 
rience. No  case  can  be  adduced  from 
any  source  in  proof  of  the  pure  surmise 
advanced,  and  there  never  was  such  an 
instance  in  any  country. 

As  to  why  the  rates  could  not  be  there- 
upon unduly  advanced,  I  have  shown 
in  the  comment  next  preceding. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  article,  Mr. 
Prouty  said:  "  Water  competition  has 
been  a  potential  factor  in  the  reduction." 

If  "  almost  every  reduction"  of  rates 
"has  been  a  rate-toar  reduction"  it 
clearly  entitled  the  contestants  to  a 
restoration  of  the  reasonable  ante-bel- 
lum conditions. 

The  various  railway  companies,  after 
the  usual  consultations  between  them- 
selves and  with  shippers,  are  the  more 
proper  ones  to  decide  if  the  rate  was 
3ust  in  the  first  instance. 

The  statement  is  most  inaccurate  from 
national  railway  commissioners.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  vast  reductions  in  rates 
throughout  the  nation  on  idl  lines  in  20 
years  have  been  caused  by  rate  wars. 
Those  wars  have  been  minor  factors 
compared  with  the  great  causes  I  have 
set  out;  and  in  many  instances  they 
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(/)  That  it  is  argued  "*  ♦  *  that 
a  xxx)liiig  bill  should  be  enacted  because 
the  present  law  is  not  obeyed." 


(g)  *  *  But  if  the  formation  of  this  con- 
tract were  legalized,  would  there  be 
nothing  to  restrain  these  lines  from  an 
arbitrary  advance  in  rates?" 

Certainly.  "Precisely  the  same  in- 
fluences which  operate  in  other  business 
relations  would  oi)erate  here."  *  *  * 
'*Any  considerable  advance  in  rates 
consequent  upon  the  passage  of  a  pool- 
ing bill  would  raise  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation which  would  si)eedily  repeal  the 
law  itself." 


(h)  *  'In  the  last  ten  years  the  changes 
have  been  mostly  downward.    In  the 
ten  years  following  the  enactment  of  a 
pooling  law,  they  would  be  mostly  up 
ward." 


(i)  ' ' It  mav  not  be  that  the  Boston  and 
Maine  would  jkwI  with  a  Los  Angeles 
line,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  a 
line  having  its  terminus  at  Ghalveston 
would  pooiwith  another  line  having  its 
terminus  in  Boston." 


were  greatest  when  there  were  no  wars 
at  all.  As  for  example  in  the  coal,  iron, 
lumber,  limestone,  ore,  and  other  lead- 
ing rates  of  the  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  Central,  Illinois  Central,  and  other 
systems. 

The  present  law  is  not  only  not 
obeyed,  but  so  the  conmiission  sajs,  it 
is  impracticable  of  efficient  administra- 
tion m  its  essence:  i.e.,  the  stopx>age  of 
discriminations.  If  to  justly  reenact 
the  law  with  pooling  legalized,  solely 
because  the  present  law  is  not  obeyed 
would  best  stop  that  great  abuse,  that 
ground  would  alone  warrant  such  ac- 
tion. That,  however,  is  an  incidental, 
and  not  at  all  the  main  argument. 

Those  shippers  and  railways  who 
profit  by  non-obeyance  of  the  law  are 
the  ones  who  constantly  and  most  stren- 
uously oppose  the  legalized  contract 
proposal.  They  are  negatively  aided  by 
law,  the  views  set  forth  by  Mr.  Prouty 
and  the  amendments  proposed.  This 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  prior  as- 
sertion that  legalized  contract  would 
**  eliminate  competition,"  be  more  abso- 
lute **  than  any  other  trust,"  and  would 
'*  dominate  the  situation." 

If  precisely  the  **same  influences" 
would  operate  upon  railways  as  upon 
trade,  why  should  not  trade  and  rail- 
ways both  be  legislated  for,  and  why 
are  advances  and  greater  proflts  in  the 
prices  of  general  merchandise  and  larger 
special  industries  hailed  as  proofs  of 
national  prosperity  while  slight  ad- 
vances in  freight  charges,  largely  paid 
by  foreign  consignees  and  senders,  and 
caused  by  higher  prices  for  material, 
are  denounced  as  a  cause  for  *' storms 
of  indignation?" 

Further,  if  such  indignation  could 
speedily  repeal  the  law,  wherein  lies  the 
danger  of  a  trial  of  such  amendments 
to  it? 

Keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween due  tariff  rates  and  undue  rebated 
rates,  this  purely  conjectural  assertion 
recalls  the  foolish  prophetic  averment 
of  the  Windom  Committee,  appointed 
in  1874,  entirely  disproved  by  the  later 
history  of  transportation,  that  national 
ndlway  ovniership  and  control  were 
*'  the  only  means  of  securing  and  main- 
taining reliable  and  effective  competi- 
tion between  the  railways. "  Mr.  Prouty 
says  that  government  ownership  keeps 
up  rates  abroad. 

I  quote  this  to  show  another  of  the 
pure  conjectures  upon  which  a  govern- 
mental railway  commissioner  bases  an 
unwarranted  opinion,  unfounded  in  any 
fact.  It  is  not '  *  reasonably  certain , "  as 
averred,  but  certainly  improbable,  im- 
practicable, and  without  precedent 
either  in  intent  or  result. 
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(k)  '*  Competition  gives  a  low  rate ; 
but  it  produces  a  succession  of  evils 
which  are  deplorable.  Pooling  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
puts  into  the  hands  of  the  earners  abso- 
lute power  over  the  rate.    ♦    *    ♦ " 


{I)  ''As  water  competition  does  not 
stop  with  the  shore,  so  the  influence  of 
pomingcontracts  would  not  cease  with 
the  trsmc  to  which  they  refer."    *    *    * 

'*Once  give  railway  comx>anie8  the 
right  to  make  contracts  by  which  com- 

Eetitive  business  is  controlled,  and  you 
ave  strengthened  them  immensely  in 
respect  to  all  their  business.'' 


(m)  **♦  *  *  that  in  nearly  every 
country  on  the  Continent  where  pooling 
is  permitted  the  Government  owns  and 
ox>erates  either  all  the  railways  or  one 
or  more  important  railway  lines;  in  the 
latter  case,  exercising  a  much  stricter 
supervision  over  the  others  tnan  we 
liave  ever  deemed  i)08sible." 


This  induces  the  inauiries :  What  is 
a  low  rate,  and  who  snail  decide  that 
question  ?  How  does  pooling  give  "the 
carriers  absolute  poioer  over  rates  "  when 
he,  himself,  says  elsewhere  in  liie  same 
article : 

'*  Water  comx>etition  has  been  a  po- 
tential factor  in  the  reduction." 

''  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
rates  on  grain  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  ♦  *  ♦  is  for  some  months 
a  controlling  element." 

Also,  that:  '*A  reduction  in  the  rates 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  would 
'  force  down '  the  corresponding  rate  at 
o^A€r  points." 

Still  further,  the  railways  have  never 
asked  for  an  unlimited  or  unregulated 
right  to  pool. 

if  the  published  rates  are  reasonable 
and  are  maintained  by  means  of  legal- 
ized pools  at  the  traffic  centers,  mey 
should  be  equally  observed  at  local 
X)oints  at  the  same  or  prox>erly  gradu- 
ated charges,  as  provided  by  tne  *'long 
and  short  naul "  clause  of  tne  act. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  ad^tion  ''of 
immense  strength,"  but  immense  justice^ 
and  is  required  by  law  to  avoid  prefer- 
ences for  localities.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  complaint  that  rates  locally  are 
maintained,  while  at  central  points  they 
are  cut.  Why,  again,  should  not  our 
railways  be  justly  stren^hened,  instead 
of  continually  weakened? 

This  clearly  begs  my  (question.  No 
railway  in  Great  Britain,  pooled  or 
otherwise,  is  owned,  controU^,  or  ope- 
rated by  its  Government,  and  the  Eng- 
lish system  is  constantly  held  up  to  our 
admiration.  They  are  all  free  to  * '  pool,*' 
and  many  of  them  do  so.  I  have  snown 
the  British  and  Continental  practices, 
and  repeat  the  unanswered  query,  viz: 
Why  does  a  policy,  endorsed  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe  as  to  the  railways 
under  governmental,  or  private,  or 
blended  control,  wise  as  a  means  to 
commercial  stability,  uniformity,  and 
reasonableness  of  national  and  interna- 
tional rates,  become  "unwise,"  "re- 
strictive," "dominating,"  "absolute," 
"  monopolistic,"  and  creative  of  trusts, 
in  America,  at  one-half  the  foreign 
rates? 

He  says  that  some  foreign  Govern- 
ments "  own  and  ox>erate  either  all  the 
railways  or  one  or  more  important  rail- 
way Unes." 

Conceded,  but  I  do  not  concede  that  a 
Parliament  of  the  goverments  of  Peel, 
or  Palmerston,  or  Gladstone,  or  of  Ca- 
vour,  or  Bismarck,  or  Thiers  were  com- 
mercially more  ignorant  than  the  Con- 
gresses of  Hayes,  or  Cleveland,  or  Har- 
rison. 

Again,  the  statement  seems  to  sustain 
rather  than  refute  my  claim  that,  if  our 
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(n)  Mr.  Pronty  asked  if  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association  wonld  submit  to  the 
English  measure  of  regulation. 


Government  owned  its  railways,  as  the 
Windom  committee  advised  we  should, 
it  would  resort  to  the  same,  or  an  equiv- 
alent, European  system  to  preserve 
equal,  stable,  and  just  rates. 

Mr.  Prouty  made  no  answer  whatever 
to  the  striking  parallels  of  railway  with 
governmental  or  telegraph  charges. 

I  would  unhesitatmgly  so  advise,  if 
the  same  rates  and  methods  are  allowed 
and  legalized.  I  discuss  fully  elsewhere 
the  English  system. 


Mr.  Prouty  concluded  his  adverse  argument  by  stating: 
"The  writer  does  not  oppose  the  enactment  of  a  pooling  bill. 


i» 


t( 


For 


the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  for  many  reasons  which  he  does  not 
state,  most  people  who  have  examined  this  question  conclude  that  the  right  to 
make  pooUng  contracts  would,  to  a  large  extent,  do  away  with  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  rates,  and  the  consequent  disastrous  results  to  both  railroads  and  public; 
and  that  permission  to  make  such  contracts  ought  to  be  given.*' 

He  proceeds  to  discuss  the  limitations  under  which  such  authority  should  be 
granted.    I  present  and  argue  them  next. 

Twenty-Third. 

the  interstate  act— its  powers  and  defects. 

Your  topical  parajg^aphs  64,  55,  and  56  cite  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
the  commission,  their  present  scope  and  x>owers,  their  defects  and  the  nroposed 
remedies  therefor,  and  invite  comparisons  with  the  authority  x)ossessea  by  the 
English  Railway  Commission. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  act  of  1886  were  dealt  with  fully  in  the  Win- 
dom report  of  1878  and  the  Reagan  bill  of  1879,  and  were  reported  upon  again 
more  comprehensively  by  the  Cullom  committee  January  18,  1886. 

The  last  held  the  American  railway  system  to  eighteen  (18)  counts,  eleven 
(11)  of  which  related  to  discriminations,  the  other  seven  to  undue  rates  and  cap- 
italizations, managements,  classifications,  and  engaging  in  extraneous  business. 
Time  and  improved  procedures  have  substantially  non-suited  six  of  the  other 
complaints. 

The  stripi)ed  fact  is  that  the  act  did  not  protect  the  public  and  railways  imx)ar- 
tially,  ana  was,  therefore,  unjust.  To  stimulate  so-called  "  competition,"  it  was 
not  made  applicable  to  parallel  water  carriers.  It  regarded  the  railways  as  alone 
responsible  for  all  the  conditions  condemned,  and,  altnough  it  applied  theoretical 
penalties  to  shipi)ers  who  procured  preferences  it  devolved  the  practical  correc- 
tions of  all  transportation  errors  upon  the  railways  alone. 

Its  provisions  were  all  antagonistic  and  none  remedial,  nor  did  it  create  or  fos- 
ter that  mutual  interest  between  Government  and  carriers  essential  to  its  success. 
It  held  to  the  exploded  perversion  that  railway  warfare  is  synonymous  with  busi- 
ness competition.  It  fostered  the  fallacy  that  while  rates  must  be  alike  via  one 
railway  it  was  desirable  and  legal  that  they  be  different  upon  rival  railways  to 
insure  so-called  competition,  or  else  that,  however  different  in  facilities  and  con- 
ditions, all  rival  railways  could  obtain  equal  rates  and  fares.  It  did  not  recog- 
nize the  palpable  fact  that  ten  different  rates  on  ten  railways  were  as  disturbing 
and  discnmmating  as  ten  rates  on  one  railway,  and  that  therefore  the  xK)orest  and 
most  reckless  railway  can  make  the  competing  rates  for  all  the  others. 

Finally  it  encountered  legal  reverses  which  induced  railway  laxity  in  its  observ- 
ance, and  it  has  not  corrected  the  evils  which  argued  for  its  passage.  Here,  more 
than  in  foreign  countries,  because  of  our  ^eater  area  and  more  complex  condi- 
tions, mere  mandates  against  discriminations  and  excesses  have  failed  and  will 
ever  fail  until  they  give  the  parties  affected  a  common  interest  to  obey  the  law 
and  because  the  act,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  protect  upright  carriers  or  shippers 
against  the  encroachments  of  others  less  so. 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  ACT. 

As  to  the  defects  of  the  act,  the  evidence  is  not  only  general,  but  official  and 

recent. 
Interstate  Commissioner  Clement  said  at  Denver,  August  11, 1899: 
t(  *    *    *    ijJjq  ig^^  ]jng  uQ^  )jeen  found  to  mean  and  accomplish  what  its  authors 

intended."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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Mr.  Clement  does  not  explain  how  he  has  knowledge  of  the  intent  of  its  anthois, 
and  the  Snpreme  Conrt  has  interpreted  a  different  intent. 

*'Now,  after  the  oi>eration  and  test  of  this  act,  as  slightly  amended,  for  more 
than  12  years,  the  same  causes  of  complaint  and  grievance  in  a  large  measore  still 
exist." 

Chairman  Enapp,  of  the  commission,  said  on  the  same  occasion: 

''The  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  State  in  resi>ect  of  public  carriage  are 
in  many  respects  so  indennite  as  to  be  little  more  than  guides,  and  so  imperfect 
as  to  be  extremely  difficult  of  application."    ♦    »    ♦ 

tt  *  *  «  ^]^Q  railroads  of  the  country  should  be  regarded  in  their  entirety  and 
treated,  so  far  as  possible,  as  a  single  system  for  all  the  purposes  of  legal  regu- 
lation."   ♦    *    ♦ 

I  remark  in  x)assing  that  this  is  the  strongest  form  of  pool. 

*'  No  just  theory  of  legislation  will  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  public 
alone  are  in  need  of  protection  and  that  the  railroads  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
Such  a  view  is  unfair  and  illogical." 

''  The  sufficient  scheme  of  legislation,  therefore,  will  recognize  the  possibility  of 
wrongdoing  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  *  *  *  and  while  equipping  the 
shipper  with  ample  protection  will  also  furnish  the  carrier  with  all  needful 
defenses." 

''Nor  can  these  beneficent  ends  be  reached,  in  my  judgment,  without  confer- 
ring upon  the  railroad  corporations  privileges  of  association  and  rights  of  contract 
with  each  other  which  are  denied  by  existing  laws." 

Le^slation  framed  on  these  wise  lines  can  be  made  mutually  effective,  other- 
wise it  can  not. 

The  act  has,  nevertheless,  secured  more  publicity  of  rates,  lessened  open  rate- 
wars,  has  more  justljr  scaled  and  equalized  long  and  short-haul  rates,  both  at  inter- 
mediate common  points  and  at  local  stations,  nas  exercised  beneficial  warning  or 
police  powers,  has  silenced  much  unjust  clamor  against  railways,  has  softened 
the  railway  attitude  toward  the  public,  has  been  mutually  educational,  and  has 
been  in  the  main  well  administered,  but  secret  discriminations  have  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  have  greatly  increased.  I  am  not,  therefore,  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  commission's  value  is  not  much  greater  than  its  cost. 

The  insufficiencies  of  the  act  and  its  relapses  have  proceeded  mainly  from  the- 
legislative  refusal  to  confirm  the  only  practical  plan  commended  by  the  CuUom 
report,  viz,  to  give  all  well-intending  shippers  and  carriers  a  joint  interest  and 
governmental  authority  to  resist  demoralizations  in  rates  and  fares  by  mutual 
conti'act.  The  adopted  act  followed  foreign  precedents,  our  own  former  usage, 
and  the  CuUom  report  only  to  this  xx)int.  There  it  stopped.  This  was  as  if  con- 
sulting physicians  adhered  to  the  discredited  cures  used  by  earlier  science  but 
disregarded  the  latest  and  best  discovery  for  the  disease  treated  and  then  blamed 
the  patient  for  his  relapses.  It  was  as  if  Congress  had  refused  to  enact  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  own  and  the  world's  army  and  navy  fiscal  and  diplomatic 
experts  for  the  public  welfare  and  security. 

Railway  officers  and  patrons  can  not  be  legislated  into  mutual  rectitude  when 
otherwise  disposed,  for  even  the  Divine  laws  have  not  done  that.  They  must  be 
afforded  some  positive  aids  to  betterment. 

The  reasons  for  mutual  conciliation  and  cooperation  are  apparent : 

Favored  shippers  oppose  all  methods  to  defeat  rebates;  weak  lines  will  not  be 
without  business,  ana  therefore  pay  drawbacks  to  get  it;  and  strong  lines  will 
not  permanently  permit  its  diversion  but  will  maJse  the  rates  equal,  a  course 
which  is  commercially  desirable,  indeed  essential,  although  it  may  be  reluctantly 
and  illegally  done  by  drawbacks.  Devices  and  concealed  rates,  therefore,  ensue 
largelv,  which  are  illogically  urged  by  some  as  desirable  "competition"  and 
"  public  benefits,"  whereas  they  are  discriminations,  pure  and  simple. 

Proceeding  to  the  failures  of  the  act,  and  the  best  cures  therefor,  an  amended 
law  should,  in  my  judgment,  proceed  upon  very  brief  leading  principles : 

(a)  That  some  standards  of  railway  rates  and  fares  and  some  carrying  rules 
and  conditions  must  be  reasonable. 

(b)  That,  being  found  reasonable  in  effect  and  being  xxMSsessed  with  a  x>nblic 
interest,  the  Government  should,  after  such  rates  are  filed  witb.  the  conmiission 
and  not  by  it  objected  to,  and  by  direct  affirmative  action,  aid  the  railway  com- 
panies in  their  observance  and  enforcement  as  it  observes  and  enforces  its  own 
tariffs,  its  arbitrations,  its  treaty  obligations,  its  international  postal  unions,  the 
written  and  unwritten  laws  of  war,  and  all  other  expressed  or  implied  obligations 
incurred  on  behalf  of  its  people. 

(c)  That  this  is  the  essential  and  only  means  to  the  stoppage  of  the  discrimina- 
tions justly  complained  of,  and  the  failures  of  the  act  in  tnat  respect. 
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These  premises  being  nnassailable,  npon  what  defensible  grounds  can  the 
nation  continue  to  disregard  the  undisputed  precedents,  facts,  and  obligations 
involved  and  rely,  as  to  the  greatest  agency  of  advancement  the  country  i)08- 
sesses,  upon  the  present  inadequate  and  unenforced  act  or  any  amendments 
thereof  which  fail  to  recognize  and  enact  these  basic  principles? 

TWENTY-FOUBTH. 

DEPABTXTRES  FROM  THE  FIRST  INTENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  FROM  THE  ACT,   AND 

FROM  THE  DECISIONS  UNDER  IT. 

I  leave  to  others  the  leg^  argument  under  this  important  head,  but  there  are 
two  or  three  salient  points  which  deserve  to  be  always  remembered. 

The  Annapolis  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  declared  one  of  its  objects  to 
be  **to  devise  means  for  the  uniform  regulation  of  trade." 

Its  primal  purpose  was  to  prevent  a  Btate — not  a  carrier — ^from  makinjg  trade 
discriminations  against  the  products  of  other  States.  No  railway  then  existed  in 
the  world,  and  the  interstate  act,  esx)ecially  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  is  not 
the  * 'uniform  regulation  of  trade,"  but  only  of  one  and  often  the  smallest  element 
of  the  trade.    Nor  is  it  regulation— it  is  control,  legislation,  and  administration. 

*'The  first  important  act  of  Congress  respecting  interstate  commerce  was 
X)assed  June  15, 1886.  It  authorized  railroads  chartered  by  the  several  States  to 
combine  with  roads  of  other  States."  "Its  object  was  to  prevent  the  States  from 
impeding  commerce,"  the  commerce  which  the  railways  most  desired  should  be 
interchanged. 

The  CuDom  report  of  January,  1886,  said:  **  *  *  *  it  would  be  inexpedient 
and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  adjust  existing  inequalities  by  any  system  of 
rates  established  by  legislation." 

It  also  said:  "  ♦  *  ♦  But  it  is  questionable  whether  a  conmiission,  or  any 
similar  body  of  men,  could  successfully  perform  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
involving  as  it  would  infinite  labor  and  investigation,  exact  knowledge  as  to 
thousands  of  details,  and  the  adjustment  of  a  vast  variety  of  conflicting  interests." 

A  few  months  after  the  first  commission  organized  it  declined — ^in  the  case  of 
Thatcher  v.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company — to  fix  cert£dn  rates, 
saying: 

"It  IS  therefore  impossible  to  fix  them  in  this  case  even  if  the  commission  had 
the  iwwer  to  fix  rates  generally — ^which  it  has  not.  Its  power  in  re8X)ect  to  rates 
is  to  determine  whether  those  which  the  roads  impose  are,  for  any  reason,  in  con- 
fiict  with  the  statutes." 

The  syllabus  in  the  Texas  and  Pacific  case  r.  The  Interstate  Commission, 
decided  March  30, 1897,  said: 

"If  the  commission  has  the  power  of  its  own  motion  to  promulgate  general 
decrees  or  orders,  which  thereby  become  rules  of  action  to  common  carriers,  such 
exertion  of  power  must  be  confined  to  the  obvious  purposes  and  directions  of  the 
statute,  since  Congress  has  not  granted  it  legislative  powers." 

That  the  commission  has  not  since  then  acquired  tnose  rate-making  x)Owers  is 
also  shown  by  the  Denver  report  of  August,  1899,  and  by  the  commission's  urgent 
advocacy  of  the  amendments  now  proposed.  Therefore  every  proposal  it  has 
officially  made  since  its  organization  tends  and  more  lately  intends  to  restrict 
competent  railway  administration  to  enlarge  inexperienced  and  prejudiced  con- 
trol upon  the  dangerous  margin  of  1  vote,  and  to  secure  the  powers  not  given  it 
by  the  act  it  administers  and  thus  far  denied  to  it  by  the  courts. 

Twenty-Fifth, 
comparison  with  the  english  system. 


To  intrench  our  position,  and  responsive  to  your  topical  inquiry  No.  66, 
i  Commissioner  Prouty's  inquiries  of  me  m  his  Forum  article,  I  d< 


as  well 
as  Commissioner  Prouty's  inquiries  of  me  in  his  Forum  article,  I  desire  to 
comx>are  the  existing  English  system  with  our  system  of  supervision  as  the  act 
now  reads. 

The  Parliamentary  regulation  of  the  railways  of  England,  Scotiand,  and 
Ireland — which,  of  course,  does  not  extend  over  Canada  or  Australia — ^is  com- 
prised within  the  railway  and  canal  traffic  act  of  1888,  and  amendments,  and  the 
previous  unrex)ealed  acts  relating  to  the  same  general  subject. 

That  act  constituted  a  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  of  two  conmiissioners 
appointed  upon  the  reconunendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  hold  office  during 
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good  behavior,  and  three  ez-officio  comiziissioners.    One  of  the  appointed  com- 
missioners  must  have  railway  experience  and  knowledge. 

These  constitute  a  court  of  record.  The  ez-officio  commissionerB  must  be 
judges  of  the  superior  courts— one  for  Scotland,  one  for  England,  and  one  for 
Ireland — each  appointed  by  its  Lord  Chancellor  for  not  less  than  6  years. 

Certain  designated  local  authorities  and  associations  may  complam  to  this  com- 
mission or  appear  in  opposition. 

I  owe  what  follows,  mainly,  to  the  incisive  arguments  of  Attorney  Hines,  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  Company,  and  substantially  quote  the 
language  of  his  able  paper. 

The  English  commission  ^*  *  *  *  is  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  of  con- 
traventions of  the  railway  regulation  acts.  It  may  exercise  certain  x>owers  of 
arbitration,  and  its  approval  is  required  to  certain  agreements  between  railwajs 
or  railwajrs  and  canals.  It  may  also  order  through  rates  under  careful  restric- 
tions provided  by  law,  and  it  may,  when  a  railway  owns  a  canal,  order  changes 
in  canal  rates  when  necessary  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  canal 
to  the  railway.  It  is  also  required  to  report  to  Parliament  when,  in  its  opinion, 
the  working  of  steamboats  by  a  railway  prejudicially  affects  the  public  interest. 

Though  in  some  respects  the  powers  of  this  commission  exceed  the  powers  of 
courts  generally,  yet  no  duties  are  imposed  upon  it  which  would  tend  to  impair 
its  fairness  and  judicial  character.  The  commission  does  not  originate  com- 
plaints; it  does  not  proceed  upon  its  own  motion;  it  is  not  charged  with  inquiring 
mto  the  management  of  railways;  it  has  no  administrative  supervision  of  any  (S 
the  details  of  railway  operation;  it  is  not  charged  with  detecting  violations  of  the 
law  or  of  bringing  about  prosecutions  therefor;  its  duty  is  to  hear  the  complaints 
duly  brought  before  it  by  proper  complainants  and  to  determine  what,  if  any, 
relief  is  proper  under  the  law. 

Thus,  in  vital  respects,  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  procedure  differs 
radically  from  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Its  two  appointed 
commissioners  are  appointed  for  life,  and  one  of  them  must  be  of  experience  in 
railway  matters.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  are  appointed  simply 
for  6  years,  there  is  no  requirement  that  any  of  them  shall  have  railway  exjwrience, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  in  railway  matters  acts  as  a  hindrance  to  their 
appointments. 

The  three  ex  officio  British  commissioners  are  judges  of  the  superior  courts  and 
continue  to  act  as  judges  in  the  other  superior  courts  when  their  services  are  not 
needed  on  the  commission.  All  this  is  an  additional  guaranty  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commission  will  be  characterized  by  a  judicial  temper,  which  is  all 
important.  There  is  no  corresponding  guaranty  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
Commission. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  guaranty  of  fairness  and  justice  in  the  work  of  the 
English  commission  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  performs  no  function  which  wo^d 
be  calculated  to  disqualify  a  judge  f  jr  the  impartial  exei'cise  of  his  high  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Interstate  Commission  is  given  supervision  of  various 
details  of  railway  management;  it  is  given  and  asks  for  more  inquisitorial  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  railway  violations  of  the  law;  it  may  institute  com- 
plaints m  its  own  name;  it  may  cause  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  to  punish 
violations  of  the  law.  By  section  12  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  the  Inter- 
state Commission  is  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  business 
of  carriers,  and  is  required  to  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  manner  and  method 
in  which  the  same  is  conducted,  and  is  given  the  right  to  obtain  from  the  carriers 
full  and  complete  information  necessary  to  enable  tne  commission  to  perform  the 
duties  and  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created.  The  Interstate  Com- 
mission is  authorized  and  required  to  execute  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  and  upon  the  request  of  the  commission,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  district 
attorney  of  the  United  States  to  whom  the  commission  may  apply  to  institute 
and  prosecute  in  the  proper  court  all  necessary  proceedings  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  violations  of  it,  and  it 
may  subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
all  books,  papers,  ete. ,  relating  to  any  matter  under  investigation.  The  Interstate 
Commission  is  also  given  authority  to  institute  any  inquiry  on  its  own  motion  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  though  complaint  had  been  made. 
This  incites  litigation  rather  than  its  avoidance,  inasmuch  as  if  the  commission 
did  not  move  themselves,  some  complaints  might  not  be  made. 

Such  duties  and  the  character  of  detectives  imposed  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission and  its  authority  to  inaugurate  criminal  prosecutions,  as  well  as  to- prose- 
cute civil  complaints  on  its  own  motion,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  deprive  the 
commission  of  a  judicial  temperament,  and  are  not  conducive  to  the  f  ainxess  and 
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impartiality  essential  in  judges.  In  all  these  respects,  the  functions  of  the  Eng- 
lish commission  are  infinitely  superior.  For  the  interstate  commission,  witii  ills 
present  varied  functions,  to  oe  permitted  to  render  judgment  against  a  railroad 
would  be  almost  like  allowing  a  man  to  be  convicted  of  murder  b^  the  grand  jury 
which  had  indicted  him.  To  give  our  commission  the  power  to  maugurate  com- 
plaints on  its  own  motion,  and  then  to  hear  and  finally  determine  those  com- 
plaints, would  be  allowing  a  x)arty  to  be  the  judge  in  his  own  cause,  which  is  con- 
trary to  one  of  the  elementary  principles  of  law  and  justice,  and  such  anomalies 
would  not  be  remedied  by  allowing  appeals. 

These  com^isons  show  the  unfitness  of  the  Interstate  Commission  with  its 
present  constitution  and  functions,  and  less  so  when  enlarged  as  they  ask,  for 
acting  as  a  court,  and  they  show  that  Confess  never  intended  to  give  the  com- 
mission ^neral  index)endent  powers  or  duties,  except  those  of  an  administrative 
body  designed  in  some  respects  to  assist  litigants  and  the  courts  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  interstate  act.  This  is  made  clear  by  a  study  of  the  debates  of  Con- 
gTGBR  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  courts  themselves  could  not  have  exercised 
them  if  the  interstate  commerce  act  had  left  its  enforcement  to  the  courts  sJone 
instead  of  adding  the  commission  as  an  adjunct  to  the  courts,  and  now  that  the 
courts  have  very  properly  refused  to  sanction  the  unwarranted  assumptions,  the 
commission  demands  that,  while  it  still  retains  the  right  to  act  as  admmistrative 
sui)ervisor  of  various  details  of  railway  operations,  and  iJso  the  rights  to  act  as 
detective,  prosecutor,  and  complainant,  it  oe  given  the  powers  of  a  court,  and  that 
its  orders  be  enforced  as  the  judgments  of  a  court.  The  commission  will  appeal 
in  vain  to  the  railway-regulation  law  of  England  for  any  sanction  of  an  arrange- 
ment so  repugnant  to  justice. 

The  British  railway  and  canal  commission  is  emx)owered  to  award  damages 
and,  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders,  has  all  such  powers,  rights,  and  privileges 
as  are  vested  in  a  superior  court.  Since  the  wa^  the  English  commission  is  con- 
stituted and  the  functions  conferred  on  it  aU  give  it  the  di^;nity  of  a  court  and 
substantial  guaranties  of  judicial  fairness  and  just  decisions,  and  since  it  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  a  court,  it  is  proper  that  it  be  given  the  authority  of  a 
court  to  carry  out  its  orders,  which  are,  for  these  reasons,  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  if  made  by  any  other  court  in  the  land.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  an 
appeal  lies  from  its  decision  on  all  questions  of  law. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  aspires  to  much  greater  x>owers  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  orders,  greatly  exceeding  those  enjoyed  by  the  rulway  and 
canal  commission,  but  it  wants  its  orders  to  go  into  effect  and  to  remain  in  effect 
until  declared  unlawful  by  the  courts,  saving  a  power  in  the  courts  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  order  pending  review  only  when  on  the  face  of  the  record  it 
plainly  appears  that  the  order  is  erroneous  in  point  of  law  or  unjust  or  unreason- 
able on  the  facts.  Since  the  court  could  seldom  say  that  such  error  or  injustice 
plainly  appears  simply  on  the  face  of  the  record,  the  practical  result  would  be 
that  the  commission's  orders  would  be  in  effect  throughout  the  proceedings  for 
review. 

Instead  of  the  railway  and  canal  commission  of  England  serving  as  a  prece- 
dent for  giving  such  x)Owers,  that  commission  affords  a  strong  contrary  argument. 
To  give  the  Interstate  Commission  such  powers  would  be  aoout  as  anomalous  as 
for  one  man  to  be  detective,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  judge  in  the  same  case. 
Certainly ,  until  all  other  functions  are  eliminated  from  the  commission  and  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  administrative  body,  and  until  the  commission  is  restricted 
solely  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  complaints  of  violations  of  the  laws 
which  are  brought  before  it  by  proper  complainants,  there  should  be  no  thought 
of  giving  it  the  powers  of  a  court  to  put  its  orders  into  effect  by  execution  or  by 
any  means  whatever,  except  by  suit  in  court  for  their  enforcement. 

Even  then,  to  be  as  favorably  constituted  for  dispensing  justice  as  is  the  English 
commission,  the  members  should  be  appointed  for  life;  some  of  them  should  be 
men  of  experience  in  railway  matters,  and  some  of  them  should  be  judges,  in 
order  to  insure  that  judicial  temi>erament  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  such  important  functions.  If  the  commission  be  made  a 
court,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  make  it  imperative  that  its 
members  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

Not  only  does  tiie  Interstate  Commission  insist  that  it  should  be  given  the 
powers  of  a  court  to  enforce  its  orders,  but  that  it  should  be  given  power  to  make 
all  interstate  rates,  rules,  regulations,  and  classifications  throughout  the  vast  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  hold  up  as  an  example  of  the  practicability  and  pro- 
priety of  such  a  course  the  railway-regulation  laws  of  England. 

We  have  shown  how  far  the  English  railway  and  canal  commission  falls  short 
of  an  argument  for  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  powers  of  a 
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court,  and  how,  instead,  it  is  an  instmctiye  argument  against  any  such  idea. 
Likewise,  we  find  that  the  example  of  England,  in  the  matter  of  fiiang  rates,  is 
opposed  to  any  such  scheme.  No  provisions  were  made  in  England  for  fixing  the 
rates  of  railways  except  in  the  charters  of  the  various  railway  comi>anies  until 
the  adoption  of  the  traffic  act  of  1888,  by  which  careful  procedure  was  provided 
for  revising  the  rates  of  carriers  through  the  board  of  trade. 

The  board  is  a  permanent  committee  of  the  privy  council,  established  by  an 
order  in  council  in  1786.  As  now  constituted,  all  the  principal  officers  of  the 
States  are  ex  officio  members,  but  the  duties  are  really  discharged  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  secretu*y  of  the  board.  The  president  is  usually  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  bein^  practically  a  cabinet  minister  of  trade  and  commerce.  One  of  its 
dex>artment8  is  the  railway  department,  which  is  charged  with  the  administrative 
supervision  of  railways  in  various  ro8x>ects,  and  makes  inquiries  into  accidentB, 
couects  and  publishes  railway  statistics,  etc. 

The  carriers  were,  by  the  act  of  1888,  required  to  transmit  to  the  board  of 
trade  classifications  and  schedules  of  maximum  rates.  The  raihroads  were  also 
to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  and  x>08t  notices  at  their  passenger  stations  of  their 
having  so  transmitted  their  schedules  and  classifications  to  that  board.  Thereupon 
the  board  was  to  hear  all  parties  whom  they  considered  entitled  to  be  heard, 
and  then,  if  the  board  agrees  with  the  railways  upon  the  proposed  schedules, 
those  schedules,  or  in  the  event  of  inability  to  agree,  schedules  prepared  by  the 
board  of  trade,  were  to  be  embraced  in  a  provisional  order  to  be  transmitted  to 
Parliament,  and  the  board  of  trade  was  to  agree  on  a  bill  confirming  such  pro- 
visional order.  Our  commission  proposes  to  call  its  orders  *'  administrative,*' for 
reasons  before  shown.  If  any  objections  were  made  to  such  bill,  it  had  to  be 
referred  either  to  a  select  committee  of  the  house  in  which  the  oill  had  been 
introduced  or  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  for  a  hearing,  and  it  was  only 
when  an  act  had  been  passed  in  pursuance  of  this  procedure  that  the  rates  so 
designated  should  become  binding  upon  the  railways. 

This  system  clearly  recognizes  that  the  fixing  of  such  rates  is  strictly  a  l^sla- 
tive  function,  and  as  such  it  is  exercised  only  by  Parliament  itself.  Yet  i^e  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmiission  has  used  the  system  of  railway  regulation  in  Eng- 
land as  an  argument  for  conferring  upon  it  the  power  to  fix  aU  interstate  rates, 
fares  and  rules.  Thus,  according  to  its  ambitious  designs,  not  only  is  it  to  be  a 
sort  of  superintendent  of  aU  interstate  railways,  and  as  such  superior  to  the 
boards  of  directors  and  presidents,  but  a^detective  of  violations  of  the  law,  a 
prosecutor  of  the  railways  for  such  violation,  a  party  comi)lainant  against  ihe 
railways,  and  also  a  court  in  all  n[iatter8  arising  under  the  interstate  commerce 
act,  having  all  the  powers  of  a  court  to  enforce  its  orders,  but  it  is  also  to  be  a  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates,  fares,  and  rules  of  the  carriers.  Any 
such  mingling  of  widely  different  functions  is  gi'ossly  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  government  in  the  United  States;  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
with  respect  to  any  other  and  lesser  interests  in  the  country,  and  is  not  a  power 

given  to  the  Treasury^  Postal,  Interior,  State,  or  other  brancn  of  the  Government 
aving  a  Cabinet  minister.  Witness  the  recent  clamor  against  Secretaries  Gage 
and  Hay,  on  the  exercise  of  their  right  judgments  in  matters  requiring  legislative 
confirmation. 

The  Interstate  Commission  endeavors  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  power  it 
seeks  with  reference  to  rates  is  in  reality  a  legislative  power  by  insisting  that  it 
would  not,  under  the  power  desired,  fix  rates  in  the  nrst  instance  or  generally, 
but  that  it  would  only  fix  them  upon  complaint  and  after  finding  the  existing 
rates  unreasonable.  Congress  itself  could  not  now,  of  course,  fix  rates  in  the 
first  instance  on  any  railway  already  in  operation,  because  the  rates  have  already 
been  fixed  *4n  the  first  instance.*'  As  to  thereafter  fixing  and  altering  fares, 
rules,  and  rates  generally,  the  commission's  course  is  inconsistent  with  its  present 
assertions.  Although  the  commission  now  has  no  power  to  makes  rates  at  aU,  it 
in  one  case  assumed  to  make  the  rates  on  all  the  classes  of  commodities,  embrac- 
ing over  2,000  articles,  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  eight  x)oints  in  four  South- 
em  States,  which  virtually  affected  the  rates  to  all  poin&  in  the  South,  not  only 
from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and  other  points  in  tne  northwestern  and  central 
territory,  but  from  all  points  in  the  East  as  well,  by  the  intimate  inter-relation  of 
most  rates  between  States. 

If  the  commission  saw  proper  to  go  into  such  a  general  rate-making  order  as 
this  when  it  had  no  power  to  make  rates  and  so  misconceive  the  law,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  less  modest  if  more  and  enlarged  powers  were  actuaQy  given  to  it,  or 
less  liable  to  error. 

The  commission  insists  that  adequate  protection  is  given  by  the  power  of  review 
by  the  courts;  but  the  fact  is  that  any  such  power  would  be  whoUy  insufficient. 
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The  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  is  peculiarly  one  of  fact,  and  after 
the  commission  finds  the  facts  that  the  rate  is  unreasonable,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates  designated  by  it  will  be  reasonable,  and  orders  those 
rates  to  be  observed,  this  finding  will  m^e  out  a  prima  facie  case.  In  view  of 
the  reluctance  of  the  courts  to  overturn  findings  of  fact  made  in  pursuance  of 
legal  principles  by  bodies  constituted  for  the  purpose,  almost  the  omy  protection 
the  compames  will  have  will  be  the  right  to  have  the  orders  of  the  commission 
set  aside  when  they  would  result  in  the  railroad  operating  at  a  loss,  or,  in  other 
words,  would  result  in  depriving  the  railroad  of  its  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  the  railroad  company  would  have  this  same  protection  if  the  rates 
were  prescribed  by  Congress  itself. 

These  considerations  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colossal  and 
summary  powers  which  the  commission  now  so  strenuously  demands  will  gener- 
ally be,  in  practical  effect,  just  as  expensive  and  as  binding  upon  the  railroads  as 
the  action  of  Congress  itself  in  the  premises.  The  commission  may  act  on  its 
own  motion.  It  will  make  rates  and  fares  generally,  and  fix  rates  in  the  first 
instance  just  as  Confess  itself  might  fix  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  power 
will  be  in  effect  a  legislative  power  and  a  power  which  in  England  is  exercised  by 
Parliament. 

Therefore  to  cite  the  example  of  England  as  an  argument  for  conferring  such 
powers  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  misleading  and  absurd. 
To  confer  upon  the  commission  the  tremendous  x>owers  which  it  desires,  will 
not  only  make  it  in  effect  the  most  x>owerful  institution  in  this  country,  with 
practically  unlimited  control,  over  its  trade  and  commerce  in  every  part,  but  it 
will  obliterate  those  well-defined  distinctions  which  have  so  long  existed  here 
between  the  various  departments  of  the  Government. 

While  the  railway-regulation  laws  of  England  are  relied  on  by  the  advocates  of 
this  entirely  unnecessary  and  radical  departure  from  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution, those  laws,  if  followed,  would  defeat  the  unwise  and  needless  provision 
ambitiously  longed  for  by  the  commission.  Those  laws  afford  admirable  examples 
of  careful  observance  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  dex)artments,  always  a  fundamental  principle  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, which  would  be  most  grossly  and  unjustly  disregarded  by  conferring  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  tremendous  and  widely  differing  powers 
which  it  so  insistently  demands.  Giving  it  such  powers  would,  instead  of  leaving 
the  commission  as  it  intended,  and  an  adjunct  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  and 
the  courts,  make  the  law  and  the  courts  adjunct  to  the  commission;  and  nothing 
would  be  more  unlike  such  a  remarkable  condition  of  affairs  than  the  consistent 
and  well-guarded  system  of  railway  regulation  in  force  in  England. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  keep  other  distinctions  between  the  policy  of  the 
English  Government  and  our  own  in  plain  view.  The  first  is  that  the  rates  in 
Great  Britain  average  double  those  in  our  country.  The  largeness  of  the  rates 
reasonably  influences  the  system  and  measure  of  regulation.  Their  higher  rates 
receive  the  most  considerate  restrictive  regulations.  Here  the  lowest  rates  are 
proposed  to  be  made  subject  to  more  stringent  and  inconsiderate  legLslation  than 
any  country  of  the  earth  exercises.  The  seA^nd  is  that  in  many  details  their 
companies  receive  ampler  care  and  protection,  such  as  policing  the  stations,  grade 
crossings,  invasions  upon  the  rights  of  way,  the  contributory  neglect  of  persons 
injured,  penalties  for  securing  rates  by  wrongdoing,  the  measures  of  damages  to 
persons,  the  legality  of  limitations  or  releases,  etc.  The  third  is  that  English 
legislative  railway  policy  requires  that  when  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new 
and  competitive  railway  or  extend  former  lines  to  a  point  or  district  previously 
reached  by  one  or  more  other  companies,  it  shall  be  first  demonstrated  that  sucn 
new  line  is  a  reasonable  public  requirement  before  parliamentary  powers  will  be 
granted  for  its  construction  and  operation.  With  us  x>ersons  contemplating  the 
like  construction  of  parallel  or  competing  lines  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  lax 
and  the  simplest  of  formulas,  declarations,  aitd  guaranties,  and  when  built  almost 
universally  Decome  disturbers  of  thi^  preexisting  rates,  fares,  and  regulations,  in 
order  to  detach  business  from  other  companies  because  ^e  mere  construction 
of  new  lines  adds  but  slowly  to  the  antecedent  traffic. 

If  where  three  lines  exist  a  fourth  is  authorized  and  built,  the  original  ones  are 
entitled  to  have  their  reduced  traffic  reasonably  cared  for  as  being  just  to  the 
business  of  four  instead  of  three  companies. 

When  a  new  British  line  is  built,  it  also  becomes  a  conservator  of  rates  under 
the  prevailing  system  of  regulations;  here  it  is  encouraged  by  theory  and  law  to 
become  a  disturber  because  such  a  course  is  deemed  competition. 

Enough  surely  has  been  shown  under  this  general  head  to  demonstrate  that  the 
broad,  intelligent,  mutual,  and  careful  legislative  policy  of  England  is  in  striking 
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contrast  in  every  respect  with  the  irrational,  unfair,  and  prejudiced  scheme  of 
railway-rate  control  pnt  forth  by  onr  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  every 
respect  to  which  they  both  appeal  commercially. 

Reference  is  often  made  here  to  the  English  clearing  house.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  clears  only  joint  receipts  and  does  not  make  or  alter  rates. 

Thatbodvis,  however,  also  chartered  and  not  opposed  by  Parliament  under  sub- 
stantially the  general  declaration  that  its  business  is  to  be  conducted  as  if  all  the 
railways  were  one  railway. 

Its  offices  are  headquarters  for  various  rate  conferences,  which  constitute  a 
series  of  small  associations  possessing  great  value,  but  are  not  a  part  of  its  organ- 
ization. 

Finally,  on  this  vital  point,  it  is  also  to  be  recited  and  borne  in  mind  that  no 
such  powers  as  those  arrogated  and  asked  for  by  our  conunission  are  conferred 
upon  any  other  railway  commission,  board,  council,  or  committee  of  any  other 
counixy. 

Twenty-Sixth, 
suggested  changes  in  the  act. 

You  naturally  ask,  in  view  of  my  criticisms  of  the  present  interstate-commerce 
act,  and  in  response  to  your  topical  inauiry,  what  amendments  I  would  propose 
for  the  interstate  commerce  act,  which  shall  be  mutual  in  purpose  ana  effect, 
improve  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  stop  the  evils  of  oiseriminations  and 
excessive  rates. 

I  premise  by  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  railway  companies  have  given  more 
cooperation  and  good  will  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than  that  com- 
mission has  shown  toward  the  railways.  It  is  essential  primarily  that  this 
condition  be  changed. 

To  that  end  I  would  personally  favoi* — 

(a)  More  frequent  conferences  between  the  railroads  and  the  commission,  in 
some  of  which — ^upon  the  initiative  of  the  commission — perhaps  interested  shipx>er8 
might  participate. 

(0)  As  the  commission  is  asking  us  for  unnecessary  measures  of  publicity  and 
expense,  I  think  we  should  receive  from  them  at  least  a  monthly  bulletin  which 
would  show  the  objections  to  interstate  railway  tariffs  in  use,  and  not  leave  this 
to  exaggerated  conjecture.  For  this  purpose  I  would  have  the  statement  imper- 
sonal, reciting  as  a  suggested  heading,  ''Complaints  against   interstate  rates, 

received  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  during  the  month  of ." 

I  would  show  therein  the  rate  complained  of,  the  article  to  which  the  objectionable 
rate  applied,  and  the  points  of  shipment  and  receipt,  without  naming  ute  railway 
companies  complained  of  or  the  persons  complaining. 

I  believe  the  tendency  of  this  DuUetin  would  be  to.  cause  such  rates  to  be  more 
closely  scanned  and  compared  before  issue,  as  the  railroads  would  desire  to  avoid 
being  entered  upon  this  list;  competing  lines  would  compare  their  rates  with  those 
complained  of;  shippers  might  the  more  hesitate  to  complain  unnecessarily,  and 
we  would  at  last  know  officially  the  exact  amount  of  public  disaffection  with  rates, 
which  I  think  is  now  greatly  magnified. 

(c)  In  my  judgment  the  commission  should  be  enlarged  to  seven  members.  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible,  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Alaska,  may  ultimately  come  within  one  system  of  regulation,  that  five  men 
can  by  any  possibility  of  industry  and  knowledge  encompass  the  consideration  of 
all  these  great  and  intricate  questions  fairly  and  comprehensively. 

(d)  I  strenuously  urge  the  right  of  contract.  I  am  not  now  advocating  the 
immediate  grant  of  pooling  authority,  but  many  other  contracts  than  pools  are 
equally  essential  to  uniformity  of  rates,  rules,  and  regulations — such  as  lighterage, 
switching,  storage,  stock-yard  charges,  union-depot  arrangements,  joint  tracks, 
joint  divisions  between  connecting  lines,  etc. — every  one  of  which  are  as  clearly 
m  the  public  interest  as  they  are  in  that  of  the  railroads.  In  the  important 
matter  of  inspecting  through  cars  at  agreed  points,  that  measure  is,  for  exam- 
ple— and  without  doubt — ^in  the  clear  interests  of  the  protection  of  both  human 
life  and  of  property  being  transported, 

(eV  In  other  and  general  respects  I  favor  substantially  the  general  features  of 
the  Foraker  bill,  so  called  (Senate  bill  No.  1479,  March  80, 1897). 

I  am  aware  that  the  people  demand  a  supervising  power,  superior  in  some 
resx>ects  to  the  railroads  themselves,  and,  with  mutual  equity  kept  in  view,  I 
think  it  a  proper  requirement.  I  think  the  commission  should  show  the  people 
what  is  mutually  proper,  not  partisan.    I  think  the  relations  between  the  public 
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and  the  railroads  are  justly  made  np  of  mntnal  rights,  bnt  surely  all  the  rights  do 
not  belong  to  the  people,  who  do  not  own  and  who  are  not  responsible  for  railway 
finance  or  management.    The  railroads  most  possess  some  vested  rights. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  the  railroad  companies  shonld  be  the  exclusive  and  arbi- 
trary managers  of  their  property  in  all  pnblic  respects,  nor  can  I  admit  that  five 
governmental  oflicers  shonld  replace  them  as  managers  of  this  vast  propert^r  in 
preference  to  nnwise,  nnintelligent,  and  i)erhaps  hostile  constituencies.  I  think 
that  conferences  between  the  varioos  interests  shonld  evolve  a  bill  which  every 
governmental  and  corporate  fair  mind  shonld  be  alike  willing  to  accept  and  adopt. 

I  favor  this  also  becanse  it  is  time  that  a  stop  was  put  in  some  measure  to  tne 
confusion  of  authority;  to  the  cross  decisions  in  the  lower  courts;  to  the  excessive 
demands  of  the  commission  on  the  one  hand,  and  possibly  to  the  excessive  re- 
sistance of  some  railway  companies  on  the  other. 

I  believe  the  whole  subject  should  be  approached  in  a  candid  national  spirit. 
We  too  much  limp  and  jump  to  this  end.  It  is  not  deliberately  and  mutually 
considered  before  action. 

I  wish  to  impress  the  board  with  my  personal  belief  that  this  question  is  and 
always  will  be  linked  with  a  public  interest;  that  the  public  has  a  reasonable  and 
vital  concern  in  transx>ortation,  as  to  safety  appliances,  the  safe  character  of  road- 
beds, adequate  protection  at  public  crossings,  security  of  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, the  proper  accounting  as  to  bonds,  shares,  etc.,  and  in  reasonable  rates, 
rules,  and  fares,  and  the  stoppage  of  all  discriminating  practices,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  have  all  its  rights  in  such  particulars,  but  it  ought  to  enact  wise  and 
mutual  laws  about  them,  especially  as  the  railways  are  the  largest  factors  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Most  of  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commission  have  been  accepted  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  In  four  years  28  of  its  40  rate  rulings  were  complied  with. 
Nevertheless,  the  railway  companies  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  contest  some  of 
such  rulings  and  have  been  justified  in  this  conclusion  by  important  decisions 
of  the  lower  courts  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their  favor. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  shown  that  its  proposed  strin- 
gent amendments  are  called  for  by  the  public.  They  seem  the  notion  and  motion 
of  the  commission  itself  in  most  respects.  The  annual  reports  of  the  commis- 
sion only  partially  show  the  number  or  nature  of  the  complaints  which  come 
before  it  as  to  excessive  rates,  which,  next  to  discriminations,  constitute  the  only 
additional  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  commission  and  their  number  is  there- 
fore magnified  in  the  general  statements. 

Numerous  individuals  representing  trade  bodies  urge  the  amendments  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Interstate  Commission  will  stand  impartially  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public;  that  it  is  composed  of  *'  men  inaisposea  to  favor  one  party 
any  more  than  another,"  and  will  constitute  a  **  board  of  arbitration,"  and  that  is 
what  the  *'  commission  will  be  under  this  bill  if  it  is  passed,"  etc. 

I  demur  to  some  of  these  views,  because  an  arbitration  is  usually  had  by  agree- 
ment of  both  x)£urties  as  to  the  issue  to  be  submitted  and  decided,  and  both  parties 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  arbitrators;  also  because  the  repeated  utter- 
ances of  the  commission  show  that  they  have  already  prejudged  the  case  in  nearly 
every  phase  under  which  it  can  arise. 

They  will,  therefore,  with  their  proposed  widely  extended  powers,  if  granted, 
constitute  a  board  of  prosecution  rather  than  a  board  of  arbitration. 

It  is  alleged  in  various  arguments  that  no  amendments  are  proposed  which  give 
to  the  commission  the  power  to  make  rates.  This  is  an  evasion.  The  power  to 
change  a  rate  is  clearly  the  power  to  make  a  new  rate,  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  to  fix  other  new  rates, i.e., changes — leaving  to  the  carrier,  therefore, 
only  the  determination  of  such  others  as  may  happen  to  please  the  commission. 
It  is  the  power  which  the  commission  objects  to  on  the  xwit  of  the  railroad,  yet 
desires  to  assume  and  increase  for  itself. 

Great  stress  is  laid  in  various  arguments  upon  the  necessity  for  a  tribunal 
standing  between  the  shipper  on  the  one  hand  and  the  railroad  companies  on  the 
other,  wnich  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  the  issues  between  the  two. 

The  Witness.  There  is  one  feature  of  pooling  contracts  to  which  I  am  asked 
to  call  more  specific  attention  than  I  have  to-day.  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
drawing  some  iKX)ling  contracts,  and  have  been  a  party  to  many  more,  yet  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  held,  from  its  first  to  its  last  word,  any  specific  rate  or  fare. 
They  refer  to  rates  and  fares  then  in  existence  or  which  mav  be  from  time  to  time 
made  or  altered.  Pooling  contracts,  as  some  were  made  here  and  in  England, 
may  have  been  for  1  or  5  years,  or  more,  during  which  time  no  line  of  the  pool- 
ing agreement  was  changed:  yet  rates  might  have  been  properly  and  necessarily 
changed  twenty-five  times  during  those  years.    The  first  ooject,  as  you  will  readily 
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see,  was  to  provide  a  procedure  adapted  from  ]past  experience,  whether  for  1  or 
dO  years,  to  govern  the  division  of  the  same  business,  leaving  the  parties  thereto 
the  opportunity  under  one  agreement  and  regardless  of  its  duration  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  contracts  or  rates  as  the  succeeding  conditions  of  policy, 
management,  or  trade  might  justify  or  require.  As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  a 
great  misconception  in  the  public  mind  that  pooling  contracts  specify  rates,  and 
are  used  to  mamtain  them.  Remember  also  that  all  the  forces  of  due  competi- 
tion have  as  much  play  under  a  xxx)ling  contract  as  if  pools  did  not  exist,  they 
being  simply  provisos  that  when  various  rates  shall  have  been  made  they  shaU 
then — whether  higher  or  lower— come  within  the  provisions  of  the  joint  purse 
memorandum  as  to  the  division  between  the  parties  of  the  tonna|ge  represented 
b^  the  traffic  or  of  the  earnings  derived  from  it.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  made 
initially  clear  to  you.  Of  course  their  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  various  rates  so 
adopted. 

(After  a  recess  from  12.85  to  2  p.  m.,  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Blanchard  was  con- 
tinued, as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  good  policy  to  push  before  the 
national  legislature  a  bill  abolishing  ticket  scalping,  to  tne  exclusion  of  all  other 
legislation  that  the  people  of  the  country  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  shippers  are  asking  for,  as  was  done  in  the  last  session  of  Congi-ess? — 
A.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  wiser  that  all  the  reforms  be  inaugurated  and  go 
hand  m  hand  with  each  other,  and  that  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  piecemeal, 
but  comprehensively.  Nevertheless  the  contest  has  been  made  up  so  fully  as  to 
scalping  that,  if  there  is  liable  to  be  any  considerable  delay  as  to  the  other 
features  because  of  considering  that  one  again,  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  act  passed 
now  to  discontinue  scalping  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  us — the  people  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission— in  producing  quick  results;  some  hold  that  to 
pass  it  now  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  favor  further  legislation  on 
other  points  and  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  possibly  to  ffiving  us  the  authority 
which  we  desire  in  other  respects,  than  for  us  to  undertake  to  adjust  all  inter- 
state issues  at  once.  The  reverse  of  this  view  holds  with  others,  viz,  that  if  we 
fail  to  abolish  scalping  now  we  incur  the  failure  of  that  with  our  further  pro- 
posals hereafter.  Between  these  views  it  is  my  conclusion  that  if  we  can  we 
should  get  simultaneous  action  on  all  points,  if  we  can  not  it  is  better  to  get 
action  which  would  correct  the  one  great  evil  of  passenger  traffic,  which  practi- 
cally gets  a  disturbing  issue  away  from  the  commission  and  out  of  the  way  of 
Congress,  and  will  mostly  work  to  the  public  Rood. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  t^t  the  railroads  themselves  are  resx)onsible  for  the  system 
of  ticket  brokerage  which  they  seek  to  have  abolished  by  the  National  and  State 
legislatures? — ^A.  Only  in  a  small  measure  at  present.  My  answer  did  not  go  this 
morning  into  all  the  forms  or  evils  of  ticket  brokerage.  We  will  assume,  for 
example,  that  from  New  York  there  are  a  thousand  forms  of  tickets  which  pass 
through  what  are  called  the  western  termini  of  the  trunk  lines  from  Toronto,  on 
the  north,  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  trunk  line  junctions,  on  the  south.  Between 
these  junctions  are  a  multiplicity  of  connections;  so  many  that  Mr.  Daniels  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  stated  in  his  testimony  in  1898  that  there  were 
50,000  or  more  ticketed  routes,  as  for  example  between  the  seaboard  cities  and 
Portland,  Oreg. 

When  it  comes  to  issuing  the  various  class  tickets  by  all  those  various  roads  and 
routes,  they  afford  more  or  less  opportunities  for  sciJping.  For  example,  a  ticket 
from  Philadelphia  reading  through  Buffalo,  from  Buftalo  to  Cleveland,  from  Cleve- 
land to  Toledo,  and  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  goes  on  three  sides  of  the  square, 
or  say  two-thirds  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Those  routes  are  represented 
by  various  coupons,  and  the  longer  the  distance  the  more  the  opportunities  for 
scalping.  The  railroad  comx)anies,  starting  with  the  public  convenience  and 
their  own  revenues,  are  therefore  obliged  to  confront  this  issue;  should  they 
decline  to  seU  those  various  tickets  at  tiieir  advertised  fares  or  run  the  risks  of 
scalping  them  ?  We  will  suppose  a  ticket  sold  from  New  York  by  way  of  Albany, 
Montreal  and  Detroit,  to  Cincinnati;  that  ticket  might  be  scalped  at  Saratoga  or 
Troy  or  Detroit,  and  again  at  Toledo;  and  while  Qie  original  transaction  was 
a  legitimate  one  over  the  traveled  and  current  routes,  it  nevertheless  increased 
the  uability  to  speculation  in  those  tickets  by  selling  these  various  cut  portions 
at  these  numerous  points.  In  that  way  the  railroad  companies  have  done  much, 
by  multiplying  routes,  to  assist  the  scalper  in  his  object,  but  always,  as  I  aver, 
the  public  convenience  entered  into  their  issue. 

Another  fact  that  existed  for  years  does  not  prevail  now  to  the  prior  extent, 
viz,  that  railroad  companies  and  scalpers  assisted  each  other.    I  am  familiar 
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with  the  old  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  where  a  block  of  tickets,  a 
thousand  in  number ,  for  illustration,  were  put  out  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York. 
We  will  suppose  the  fare  weU  maintainea  on  the  other  lines  on  a  basis  of, 
say,  $17,  Cincinnati  to  New  York,  but  they  placed  those  tickets  with  scalpers 
for  $14.  In  tiiat  way  the  railroad  companies  had  direct  dealings  with  the  scalpers. 
In  Buffalo  at  one  time  when  some  new  lines  opened  through  to  New  York  perhaps 
over  10,000  tickets  were  disposed  of  to  speculatoi^  direct,  via  numerous  routes. 
Subsequently  when  the  disturbances  wMch  such  sales  created  were  removed  by 
a  better  understanding  between  the  railway  companies,  the  companies  offered  to 
redeem  those  tickets,  perhai>8  not  at  the  amounts  which  they  received  for  them, 
but  at  a  higher  price  than  paid,  that  redemption  fund  being  contributed  and 
divided  over  all  the  lines  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  rates  and  the  pub- 
lic equalities  of  fares.  The  brokers,  we  will  say,  had  disposed  of  2,000  of  those 
tickets;  and  the  nulways  offered  the  brokers  |2  more  than  they  paid  for  the 
8,000  on  hand,  representing  a  profit  of  say  $16,000,  which  the  public  paid  to  the 
brokers,  but  scalpers  refused  to  return  those  tickets  notwithstanding  that 
profit,  believing  that  it  was  but  the  precursor  step  to  stop  speculation  in  scalp- 
mg  tickets;  that  they,  nothwithstanding  the  large  gain  from  that  transaction, 
would  become  the  losers  by  the  aggregate  general  policy,  and  that  they  could 
sell  them  to  travelers  for  an  equal  or  greater  gain. 

In  other  cases  railroad  i^ents  have  undoubtedlv  referred  passengers  to  scalp- 
ing offices  as  places  where,  to  secure  business,  they  could  buy  tickets  over  their 
lines  cheaper.  Suppose  that  ihe  fare  from  New  York  to  Chicago  \>j  the  Grand 
Trunk  line  in  connection  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  from  New  York  is  $18,  while 
the  standard  fare  via  the  New  York  Central  routes  is  $20.  At  that  difference  a 
passenger  might  say,  ''I  do  not  prefer  the  lower  cost  line;  the  difference  in  con- 
nections and  time  and  in  sleeping  cai*  conveniences  and  meals  do  not  attract  me." 

The  ticket  agent  may  then  have  said  to  the  intending  traveler,  and  possibly 
with  the  authority  of  his  superior  officer,  '*  If  you  will  go  to  A  B,  who  has  a  scalp- 
ing office,  he  has  tickets  over  our  road  which  originally  started  at  Portland,  Me., 
or  somewhere  else,  through  Boston  to  New  York,  and  the  party  having  used  part 
of  that  ticket  via  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  the  broker  has  on  sale  the  balance  of 
the  ticket  for  $15."  Therefore  the  broker  gets  that  $3  below  the  fixed  differential 
of  $2.  The  passenger  saves  so  much  of  that  scalp  as  the  broker  may  allow  him. 
To  that  extent  the  railroad  companies  have  at  times  referred  passengers  to  the 
advantages  of  a  scalp|er*s  office  and  have  then  shared  its  benefits  in  the  way  cited. 

In  such  cases  the  railroad  comx>anieB  may  formerly  have  been  responsible  directly 
for  some  of  the  evils,  but  they  have  now  been  curtailed  from  the  fact  that  agents 
have  been  appointed  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  ^o  into  these  scalping  offices  and 
**  test  the  market,"  as  it  is  called;  and  while  I  dislike  to  bring  before  a  body  like 
this  the  use  of  such  instrumentalities,  we  have  availed  of  the  most  experienced 
experts  to  do  this  work,  and  out  of  all  the  mass  of  information  they  derive  such 
facts  are  confirmed.  Nevertheless,  however  much  the  railroad  companies  have 
formerly  connived  at  these  methods,  they  have  been  gradually  eliimnated,  and 
more  and  more  the  disturbing  railroad  officer  and  scalper  have  been  thrown  on 
more  limited  resources. 

A  railroad  president  told  me  that  his  chief  ticket  clerk  being  ill  and  his  mail, 
marked  personal,  having  accumulated  and  caused  suspicion,  he  caused  that  mail 
to  be  opened  and  there  were  found  letters  from  three  different  brokers  saying, 
in  effect,  *'  I  have  received  from  you  the  tickets  which  are  to  be  sold  in  my  office. 
The  standard  fare  being  so  much,  the  tickets  are  to  be  sold  for  so  much."  We 
will  suppose  that  the  standard  fare  being  $10  the  tickets  were  to  be  sold  at  $7; 
the  broker  then  agreed  to  divide  the  profit  between  the  ticket  clerk  and  the  ticket 
scalper.  In  this  way  the  chief  ticket  clerk  was  found  to  receive  three  times  his 
salary  and  cut  the  rates  of  his  own  company.  So  long  as  scalpers  can  buy  tickets 
bearing  the  office  stamps  of  an  authorized  ticket  agent  they  prefer  it;  so  they  use 
every  due  and  undue  means  to  ^et  them.  When  they  found  that  the  railroads 
gradually  discontinued  that  practice  they  resorted  to  other  questionable,  discrimi- 
nating, and  corrupt  practices. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  were  to  agree,  and  all  abide  by  the  agreement,  to  have  no 
dealings  with  ticket  brokers,  is  it  probable  that  the  ticket  broker^e  business 
would  be  very  much  curtailed,  if  not  almost  eliminated? — ^A.  The  Eastern  rail- 
ways had  such  an  understanding  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
it  worked  toward  such  good  results  I  think  that  if  to-day  an  agreement  was 
nationally  legalized  by  which  all  railroads  might  absolutely  stop  all  connections 
with  brokers  that  brokers'  offices  would  continue,  but  in  greatly  curtailed  extent, 
by  reason  of  the  ability  to  purchase  portions  of  cut  tickets  and  use  the  return 
coui)ons,  convention  and  special  party  tickets,  as  they  are  called,  and  sell  them  to 
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parties  who  are  not  entitled  to  them.  This  wonld  not,  however,  jnstify  the 
contintiance  of  their  bnsiness,  especially  if  they  had  no  riffht  of  agency.  Ajb,  for 
example,  if  the  fare  from  Chica«^o  to  New  York  is  $20,  tne  two-way  rate  is  $40. 
If,  instead,  the  companies  wonla  sell  one  round-trip  ticket  at  a  fare  one  and  one- 
third  times  one  standard  fare  that  wonld  be  $26.00.  To  the  extent  the  broker  can 
induce  a  purchaser  to  use  that  ticket  coming  east  for  $18  and  sell  the  return  part 
to  some  party  not  authorized  to  use  it  for  $16  they  would  receive  $84  for  that  for 
which  they  paid  $26,  and,  if  a  traveler  presents  the  return  portion  of  that  ticket, 
the  railroad  companies  can  not,  under  some  conditions,  stop  it.  They  can  not 
stop  to  determine  always  whether  the  holder  is  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Arcanum, 
etc.  They  do  undertake  to  get  the  secretary  of  that  order,  for  example,  to  certify 
that  the  party  holding  such  ticket  was  entiued  to  its  privileges  and  return  under 
the  rates  and  rules  made.  But  let  us  assume  the  holder  sells  that  ticket  to  a 
broker  who  uses  it.  If  the  fare  on  mileage  tickets  is  one  and  one-half  cents  a  mile 
and  tiie  local  fare  is  two  cents  or  more  per  mile,  the  brokers  would  combine  to 
buy,  say  a  thousand  of  them  under  various  names  and  subterfuges.  By  the  terms 
of  the  ticket  itself  it  is  usually  provided  that  such  a  ticket  shall  only  be  good  when 
presented,  say  by  John  Richards  for  his  passage,  but  he  goes  into  one  of  the  offices 
on  Broadway,  in  New  York,  or  on  Clark  street,  in  Chicago,  and  procures  such  a 
ticket,  uses  it  part  way  and  then  sends  it  back  to  the  scalper  and  gets  a  reduced 
fare  for  that  part  he  used,  or  he  may  sell  a  portion  of  all  the  remainder  of  a  ticket 
at  first  used  legitimately.  Again ,  the  selling  broker  induces  another  broker  to  take 
up  the  ticket  uncanceled  and  return  it  to  him,  and  thereupon  he  divides  with  x^as- 
senger  and  conductor  the  amount  made.  In  some  districts,  as  in  New  England, 
mileage  tickets  are  good  for  any  holders  thereof.  The  result  is  that  some  persons 
buy  tiiem  and  sell  parts  of  them  at  advanced  fares,  yet  tmder  the  advertised  tariffs. 
The  railroads,  meanthne,  may  have  done  everything  they  could  to  prevent  such 
results.  In  some  cases  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  a  photograph  of  the  holder 
accompany  the  ticket.  Of  course,  that  is  an  annoyance  and  an  inconvenience  to 
passengers,  who  generally  care  more  for  saving  than  for  reform.  Then,  those 
photographs  were  often  scratched  or  faded  so  that  one  could  not  recognize  the 
passenger  from  it.  Every  conceivable  form,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  of 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  is  therefore  resorted  to  to  evade  the  comx)anies' 
rules  and  its  own  and  the  passenger's  legal  obligations.  The  one  thing  to  do, 
therefore,  clearly  for  the  public  interest,  is  that  a  seller  of  tickets  shall  put  over 
his  counter  a  certificate  or  authorized  proof  of  agency  from  the  companies  for 
whom  he  purports  to  sell  such  tickets;  otherwise,  make  it  illegal  for  him  to  sell 
them.  If  a  man  in  lower  New  York,  say  in  the  sugar  district,  said  he  represented 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  offered  to  sell  its  sugars,  the  first 
thing  purchasers  would  require  would  be  the  authority  to  so  sell.  Tne  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  could  get  an  injunction  and  arrest  that  msm  for  dealing 
falsely  in  their  goods  and  representing  the  wares  and  sales  falsely.  We  can  not 
arrest  anybody,  yet  the  crime  against  railway  and  traveler  is  as  much  opposed  to 
public  morals  and  more  so. 

The  fact  is  that  the  law  frowns  at  every  joint  measure  that  we  have  taken  to 
protect  our  railroad  rates  and  fares,  and  out  of  36  measures  pending,  at  one  time, 
m  Congress,  as  I  have  said  before,  only  the  pooling,  scalpmg,  and  commission 
questions  were  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  We  are  treated,  although  in  the  service 
of  the  public  interest,  much  as  if  we  were  its  enemies.  Senator  Chandler  has 
repeated  the  folio winjSf  statement,  substantially: 

**  It  is  the  railway  intention  if  they  pool  to  organize  a  monopoly  power  which 
shall  be  constituted  of  twelve  thousands  of  millions  of  capital." 

A  more  absurd  statement  of  intent  or  practicability  could  not  be  made.  How 
can  we  x>ool  a  road  that  carries  salmon  and  local  traffic  in  northwestern  Oregon 
with  a  road  that  mainly  carries  oranges  in  Florida?  How  could  we  pool  a  lumber 
railroad  in  Maine  with  a  road  that  carries  principally  cotton  and  cattle  in  south- 
western Texas?  Yet  that  is  the  character  of  the  misrepresentations  or  misinfor- 
mation that  constantly  go  abroad.  I  have  challenged  Senators  and  others  to  an 
open  discussion  of  this  great  question  and  never  had  an  acceptance  or  even  known 
anything  worthy  to  be  called  an  argument  in  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  an  instance  this  morning  in  which  you  said 
that  a  man  who  bought  a  ticket  to  a  certain  point  and  sold  it  beyond  would  not 
get  as  much  from  the  scalpers  as  he  would  get  from  the  railroads  in  redeeming 
that  ticket.  Is  there  not  a  large  body  of  travelers  in  this  country  who  buy  tickets, 
say,  at  Chicago  for  New  York — ^use  that  as  an  illustration — and  intend  to  go  no 
farther  than  Washington,  knowing  that  they  can  sell  the  unused  portion  of  that 
ticket  at  Washing^n  to  a  scalper  for  enough  to  save  them  $1.50  or  $2  on  their 
fare — ^is  that  not  a  practice  that  prevails  very  largely? — A.  Yes;  largely. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  custom  or  practice  of  giving  passes  to  legislators, 
members  of  the  judiciary,  favored  shippers,  and  personal  friends  of  railroad 
officials,  is  against  public  morality? — A.  I  do;  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  as  long  as  that  part  of  the  public  who  are  the 
people's  servants  are  favored  in  that  wav  that  others  who  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  this  system  and  save  themselves  fares  should  be  sxmimiu-ily  cut  off 
and  these  others  left  to  enjoy  favors  from  the  railroad  companies? — A.  I  do  not 
think  the  two  questions  connect  with  each  other.  The  ticket  which  is  issued  to  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  a  member  of  the  legislature,  or  a  jud^e  or  other  public 
officer,  is  supposed  to  go  to  one  who  represents  a  position  of  public  value  or  pub- 
lic utility.  It  is  not  generally  illegal  to  bestow  such  a  pass.  It  is  complimentary 
and  does  not  savor  of  dishonest  intent,  nor  for  purposes  of  influencing  legislation. 
In  the  other  case  the  traveler  resorts  to  the  practice  to  which  you  refer  as  a  detib- 
erate  evasion  of  the  fares  and  rules  of  the  railroads,  and  is  unlawful  as  to  the 
intent  and  depletion  of  uniform  rates  under  the  act.  He  buys  a  ticket  at  New 
York  to  go  to  Chicago  and  he  deliberately  sells  it  en  route,  and  intends  to  do  so 
when  he  purchases  it.  In  the  case  that  you  cite  as  to  members  of  the  legislature, 
they  do  not  resell  or  loan  their  tickets.  Many  of  those  tickets  are  also  returned  to 
the  railways  on  the  principle  that  tlie  receivers  can  not  accept  those  favors  from 
the  railroads.  I  do  not  think  it  any  justification  for  the  continuance  of  wide- 
spread ticket  scalping  in  560  brokers'  offices,  dealing  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  travelers  of  all  grades  and  stations,  if  a  member  or  two  of  each  legislature  pros- 
titutes his  great  public  office.  I  do  not  think  the  one  justifies  the  continuance  of 
the  other  even  if  Doth  are  evils.  It  is  an  old  truism  that  two  wrongs  never  made 
a  right. 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  idea  that  these  persons  who  receive  passes  sell  them;  I 
made  no  allusion  to  the  sale  of  passes  by  legislators. — A.  Well,  I  am  referring  to 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  A  person  buying  a  ticket  in  New  York  for  Chicago 
from  a  regpilar  office — when  he  purchases  that  ticket  has  a  certain  assurance  of 
safe  carrying  by  the  means  provided  for  by  that  railroad,  and  also  an  insurance 
i^inst  accident  attached  to  that  ticket  or  whatever  may  befall  him  in  being  ear- 
ned by  common  carriers  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Is  not  that  contained 
in  every  ticket  that  you  make? — ^A.  The  assumption  of  that  responsibility? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  To  the  extent  fixed  by  law  and  by  usage,  yes.  All  the  tickets  carry 
that  responsibility  against  railroads. 

Q.  A  Duys  a  ticket  in  New  York  and  he  goes  as  far  as  Buffalo;  he  sells  the  ticket 
to  B,  a  scalper— coux)on  ticket,  say — and  B  sells  it  to  a  second  party,  C,  who  pro- 
ceeds from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  A  railroad  accident  happens  at  Toledo  or  Elkhart 
on  the  line.  Can  that  party,  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  original  contract  of  buying 
the  ticket,  recover  damages? — ^A.  I  do  not  snow  of  any  case  of  that  kind  that  has 
ever  been  tried;  but  for  one  I  should  advise,  if  his  death  was  caused  by  the 
neglect,  fault,  or  error  of  the  railroad  company,  that  no  discrimination  should  be 
made  in  the  pavment  of  damages  merely  because  he  was  not  the  original  buyer  of 
the  ticket.  All  parties  who  use  that  regular  ticket  do  so  because  it  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  railroad,  and  the  holder  has  done  nothing  as  yet  unlawful  in  buying 
and  using  it.  He  is  injured  by  the  railroad  company  itself,  and  he  ought  to  have 
the  same  recourse  against  the  railroad  that  anybody  should  have,  and  tne  railroad 
company  ought  to  have  the  same  resx)on6ibility  unless  and  until  the  law  denies  that 
riffht.  Whether  or  not,  if  the  case  was  pushed  to  an  issue,  they  could  success- 
fmly  resist  it  is  doubtful.  There  are  certain  cases,  as  in  the  issue  of  annual 
passes,  where  the  "p&sa  being  issued  for  a  year  specifically  in  favor  of  the  person 
named,  if  that  free  pass  is  found  in  the  hands  of  anybody  that  is  not  thus  entitled 
to  use  it  his  heirs  evidently  should  not  recover  if  he  died  from  railway  neglect  in 
the  period  of  use,  and  I  do  not  think  he  could  recover  any  damages  for  injuries. 
On  the  contrary,  he  might  be  liable  to  arrest  for  misusing  the  ticket. 

There  are  also  some  term  or  time  tickets  sold,  say  for  half  fare,  for  mutual  con- 
siderations, in  which  the  name  of  the  buyer  is  inserted,  which  would,  I  think, 
come  under  the  rule  I  have  last  suggested. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  railroad  companies  have  sought  to  limit  the 
use  of  these  tickets.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  issue  of  limited  and  unlimited 
tickets.  A  ticket  good,  stamped  on  the  18th,  for  a  train  to  arrive  in  Chicago  on 
the  14th  offers  no  practicable  opportunity  for  scalping,  we  will  say,  at  Buffalo  or 
Pittsburg.  For  that  reason  the  railroad  companies,  m  order  to  defeat  this  scalp- 
ing, have  reduced  the  fare  on  those  limited  tic&ets  as  comx>ared  with  the  unlimited 
ticket,  thereby  giving  the  holder  of  that  ticket,  for  a  consideration,  the  right  to 
go  from  place  to  place  more  leisurely.  And,  incidental  to  that  right,  he  may  per- 
haps transfer  the  ticket  to  another  purchaser,  who  might  hold  all  the  rights  as  to 
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personal  damage  or  the  loss  of  baggage  possessed  by  the  first  purchaser,  who 
bought  it  withont  giving  his  name. 

Q.  As  a  safeguard  in  the  matter  of  identification,  why  is  not  the  name  of  every 
man  who  purchases  a  ticket  put  upon  that  ticket? — A.  It  is  not  practicable  in  the 
great  rush  of  traffic. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  In  the  great  rush  of  travel  there  are  not  agents  or  clerks  or 
room  enough  between  the  travelers'  arrivals  at  stations,  many  at  the  last  moment, 
and  the  departure  of  trains,  as  baggage  must  be  checked  also  after  the  tickets  are 
bought,  in  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  New  York,  for  example,  there  is  not 
room  enough  to  take  the  signature  or  name  of  every  man  and  write  it  on  his  ticket. 
Suppose  that  a  man  comes  up  and  8a3r8, ''  I  want  a  ticket  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.,"  and 
told  you  his  name  was  John  Smith.  It  is  not  possible  to  hold  that  ticket  in  the 
office  until  the  clerk  is  satisfied  that  the  name  placed  upon  it  is  correctly  given,  as 
a  recourse  against  accident.  Of  course,  at  the  local  rates,  we  do  not  care  who 
Iravels  upon  them;  they  are  alike  at  one  fare  for  each  like  ticket;  they  can  not  be 
scalped  to  yield  less  than  local  fare,  nor  make  a  profit  to  scalpers  unless  stolen, 
resold,  iJtered,  etc.  The  average  time  now  taken  m  railroad  ticket  offices  to  issue 
the  most  improved  form  of  tickets  is  thought  too  long  in  the  one  respect  of  writ- 
ing in  destinations  ou\j  and  punching  dates.  We  can  not  have  all  the  destina- 
tions printed,  so  we  print  all  the  tickets  good,  we  will  say,  to  Toledo,  and  from 
Toledo  on  they  fill  in  in  writing  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  passenger  if  on 
the  next  connecting  line.  It  may  be  a  local  station  and  its  location  and  fare  can 
not  be  quickly  found.  Then  the  period  of  use,  number  of  train,  and  other  data 
are  often  punched  out.  Those  things  perhaps  equal  40  per  cent  of  the  force  of 
ticket  agents  and  of  the  time  required  in  waiting,  and  should  we  put  in  the  name 
of  everyoody  and  his  destination  the  great  and  many  inconveniences  encountered 
make  it  impracticable. 

There  are  other  drawbacks.  A  traveler  may  reach  a  station  just  as  the  train 
is  about  to  depart.  Again,  large  numbers  of  trains  do  not  stop,  or  stop  only 
when  fiagged,  at  small  stations  by  day  and  fewer  at  night,  and  the  agents  are  not 
on  hand.  Men  must,  nevertheless,  go,  and  such  pay  fare  on  the  trains,  and  under 
such  circumstances  tickets  could  not  be  used  unless  the  speed  of  the  tiUins  was 
diminished  and  all  the  small  offices  were  open  winter  and  summer,  in  some  cases, 
through  all  time  and  all  the  contingencies  of  storm  and  weather.  Even  then 
passengers  would  be  tardy. 

Another  proposition  made,  I  think  by  Mr.  Roberts,  late  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  was  that  every  ticket  should  have  printed  upon  its  face 
the  true  selling  price  of  the  ticket,  just  as  it  is  inserted  on  a  freight  bill  of  lading; 
that  each  coupon  of  that  ticket  show  the  portion  of  the  whole  fare  which  accrued 
to  that  coupon,  and  that  there  should  be  printed  on  the  face  of  the  coupon  an 
assurance  that  the  ticket  would  be  redeemed  at  any  authorized  office  for  so  much 
money. 

That  would  involve  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  because  the  local  State  fares 
of  the  railroad  companies  change  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  very  quickly, 
and  they  go  to  make  up  the  through  fares.  This  would  change  the  through  fares 
and  the  amounts  to  be  redeemed,  and  if  the  new  tickets  had  not  been  received 
old  ones  would  have  to  be  sold,  and  confusion  would  result  on  many  lines;  from 
many  points  the  old  tickets  would  be  useless;  the  wrong  amounts  would  be 
refunded;  it  would  enormously  increase  the  printing  bills,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  presume  you  read  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  State  of  New  York  which  declared  the  antiscalping  law  of  that  State 
unconstitutional? — ^A.  I  read  it  very  hurriedly,  but  since  last  March,  until  recently, 
I  have  not  attended  to  business  by  reason  of  ill  health.  That  was  issued  during 
my  absence,  and  I  have  onlv  seen  the  general  ^ints,  not  the  details. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  one  feature  of  the  decision  was  that  when  a  passenger 
bought  a  ticket  of  the  railroad  company  it  was  his  own  property,  to  dispose  of  as 
he  saw  fit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  at  the  same  time  does  that  obviate  the  character 
of  the  contract  between  the  purchaser  and  the  railroad,  even  if  you  call  it  prop- 
erty? When  you  buy  a  ticket  is  it  not  a  positive  contract  and  agreement,  and 
does  not  that  second  or  any  other  party  or  scalper  or  anybody  else,  become  a 
party  to  the  contract? — A.  I  think  thiftt  is  so,  and  that  it  is  equitablv  stated.  The 
conditions  of  the  purchase  of  the  ticket  seem  to  me  to  be  that  if  the  ticket  is 
property  in  itself  it  continues  to  be  the  propei-ty  of  the  issuing  railroad  company 
wherever  it  goes.  For  example,  if  it  passes  out  of  tiie  x)08session  of  the  railroad 
company  when  sold  at  the  Grand  Centi'al  Station,  it  is  on  the  distinct  tmderstand- 
ing  and  invariable  custom  that  it  shall  betaken  up  and  again  become  the  carriers' 
property  in  Buffalo,  or  wherever  it  reads  to.   Such  tickets  are  to  be  taken  up  and 
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returned  to  its  general  offices  and  have  been  for  years.  If  it  were  not  the  prop- 
erty of  the  carriers  the  railway  would  not  have  the  right  to  take  it  up  and  send 
it  back  to  be  checked  against  tne  sales,  etc.  The  contract  to  transport  is  accom- 
plished and  ended  and  the  contract  is  snrrendered  because  the  railway  aJone 
issued  the  evidence  of  contract  and  seems  entitled  to  its  return  as  proof  of 
fulfillment. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  conclusion  was  wrong  both  in  itself  and  as  an 
incentive  and  support  to  a  further  wrong.  I  have  always  regarded  a  ticket  as 
simply  indicative  of  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  travel  on  the  terms  indicated 
thereon;  that  it  is  tendered  by  the  railroad  company  to  the  intending  passenger, 
not  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  a  journey  because  the  railway  could  take  it  up  as 
soon  as  the  traveler's  train  started,  or  at  a  gate,  before  it  left,  as  on  the  elevated 
railways,  nor  as  a  requisite  receipt  for  money  paid  because  the  amount  paid  is  not 
shown.  It  is  given  into  the  passenger's  hands  simply  to  show  connecting  con- 
ductors and  agents  beyond  ana  baggage  checkers  that  the  first  purchaser  paid 
the  railroad  company  its  stipulated  legal  fares  for  the  privilege  of  traveling  upon 
that  road  between  stated  points  and  upon  certain  trains.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  as  well  to  say  that  wnen  we  issue  bills  of  lading  that  the  parties  are  not 
required  to  surrender  them  on  the  due  performance  of  the  contract.  We  do  not 
surrender  the  custody  of  property  until  the  goods  are  delivered  and  due  receipts 
taken  therefor,  which  receipts  constitute  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
bills  of  lading.  In  some  States  we  have  a  right  to  demand  the  production  and 
surrender  of  tne  original  bill  of  lading  in  order  to  show  that  the  goods  represented 
thereby  were  received  by  and  delivered  to  the  consignee  of  authority  in  good 
order.  It  seems  to  me  the  same  condition  arises  in  a  ticket,  for  the  law  would  not 
authorize  the  scalping  of  freight  bills  of  lading  and  rates,  and  that  John  Jones 
might  enjoy  from  Bunalo  to  New  York  the  substitution  of  1,000  other  barrels  of 
flour  started  by  John  Smith  at  Chicago.  If  in  the  sale  of  the  evidence  of  the 
right  to  travel  the  railroad  should  place  upon  the  face  of  any  ticket  onerous, 
unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal  conditions,  or  those  disturbing  to  public  trade, 
the  courts  would  not  sustain  the  railroads,  and  ought  not  to,  but  if  the  present 
practice  is  the  result  of  long  usage  in  all  countries  and  never  shown  to  be  wrong 
or  publicly  harmful,  that  these  conditions  were  before  adjudged  reasonable  and 
proper  for  the  protection  of  the  shareholder  of  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  passen- 
gers, those  considerations  should  have  weight  and  not  hold  the  railroad  company 
to  the  performance  of  its  obligation  to  one  person  as  also  good  against  the  transfer 
of  it  to  two,  three,  or  four  passengers. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned,  under  that  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  in  the  State  of  Dlinois  under  a  similar  decision,  the  tickets 
are  private  property. — A.  I  know,  but  when  that  comes  to  final  adjudication  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  reasonably  and  justly  so  held.  However,  that  is  merely  a 
layman's  opinion. 

Q.  In  carrying  wheat  and  flour  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard  for  export  they 
went  at  the  same  rates  up  to  last  February.  Last  February  new  schedules  were 
made  up  and  wheat  was  carried  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  flour.  I  understand  that 
practice  did  not  prevail  until  last  February.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  done  at 
that  time? — A.  No;  and  I  do  not  for  this  reason:  That  promptly  following  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  presidents  of  our  companies  disbanded  the 
association.  Since  that  time  we  have  simply  been  winding  up  its  affairs,  and  my 
active  connection  with  the  organization  ceased  the  1st  of  October,  a  year  ago. 
The  fact  you  cite  in  this  case  is  entirely  new  to  me  at  this  moment,  and,  if  I 
understand  you,  I  do  not  understand  any  new  justification. 

Q.  The  question  was  involved  in  the  case  decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  some  months  ago,  to  which  you  referred  this  morning. — ^A.  Yes; 
that  was  that  the  wheat  which  had  formerly  been  carried  to  the  seaboard  at  uni- 
form rates,  whether  for  export  or  domestic  consumption,  was  carried  for  less 
than  wheat  for  domestic  consumption  and  less  thsm  the  rate  on  flour  for  export. 
The  testimony  then  adduced  was  full  and  clear,  pro  and  con.  I  do  not  know  any 
new  reasons  actuating  that  policy;  it  has  always  been  so  in  some  measure.  I 
stated  this  morning  that  I  believe  that  there  have  been  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions which  justified  lower  rates  to  the  seaboard  for  property  intended  for  for- 
eign consumption  than  to  the  seaboard  proper  for  consumption  within  this 
country,  and  the  same  reasoning  holds  as  to  the  manufacture  of  fiour,  whether 
at  Minneapolis  or  the  seaboard.  I  do  not  comprehend  why  all  our  flour  rates 
should  be  brought  to  the  seaboard  level  created  oy  competition  with  the  British 
miller  in  Manchester.  Neither  he  nor  the  American  miller  sell  to  all  at  the  low- 
est price  they  get  for  any  flour.  Take  a  consumer,  we  will  say,  living  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  circumstances  and  conditions  entirely  dissimilar  from  the  conditions 
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of  a  oonsnmer  in  Glasgow.  If  it  came  within  that  view,  there  might  be  defencd- 
ble  reasons  for  it,  but  as  to  the  question  of  intentional  discrimination  of  some 
American  wheat  against  other  American  wheat  to  the  same  points  in  onr  own 
States,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  from  my  point  of  view. 

Q.  Against  American  floor?— A.  Yes;  and  American  flour  under  the  same 
reasoning. 

S.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  discrimination  against  American  labor 
the  American  milling  industry?— A.  Tes,  measurablv,  the  facts  bein^  as  you 
state;  but  if  I  knew  all  the  facts  I  should  be  happy  to  e^rolain  them,  and  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  commission,  I  can  ascertain  the  reasons  for  any  recent  action  and 
communicate  the  facts  to  you.  All  our  great  manufacturers,  if  I  understand  the 
question,  sell  some  products  for  use  abroad  less  than  for  the  prices  obtained  at 
home.  They  must  do  so  to  get  the  foreign  markets.  Perhaps  the  railways  do  so 
as  well. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johkson.)  It  was  explained  by  interested  parties  that  the 
trunk  lines  are  more  interested  in  the  transportation  of  wheat  than  they  are  in 
the  transportation  of  flour,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  willing  to  make  this  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  wheat.  Have  you  any  information  on  that?— A.  No; 
nothing  beyond  former  practices  and  the  reasons  I  have  partly  cited.  On  the  con- 
traa*y,  I  have  heard  it  represented  to  the  railroads  that  tnev  are  carrying  a  barrel 
of  flour  which  weighs  216  pounds  at  a  price  at  which  they  were  carrying  200 
pounds  of  wheat,  or  8  per  cent  less  weight,  and  that  the  shipx>ers  made  more  on 
the  flour  than  on  the  wheat,  and  shippers  of  wheat  have  often  asked  for  a  reduc* 
tion  of  16  pounds  in  some  way  to  make  the  rates  equivalent.  That  was  regarded 
not  as  a  discrimination  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  result  of  long  usage, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  carrying  companies,  as  expressed  in  former  reso- 
lutions, to  put  the  two  articles  upon  the  same  footing  wherever  practicable.  The 
transportation  of  wheat,  for  example,  by  the  large  and  independent  steam  and 
sail  lake  carriers  is  recalled,  where  tnev  put  grain  in  elevators  and  spout  or  run  the 
grain  into  the  boats  in  bulk  and  run  the  grain  out  of  the  boat  at  Buffalo  in  bulk 
and  ship  it  in  bulk  in  the  cars.  It  is  not  a  new  question.  The  individual  lake 
carriers — plus  the  individual  canal  carriers— have  done  all  this  for  years  and  would 
do  more  of  it  if  the  railroads  ceased  doing  it,  yet  the  Northwestern  millers  have 
waxed  fat  with  thrift  and  drawbacks.  Bulk  grain  is  the  more  economic  proposi- 
tion and  gives  a  much  larger  cargo  per  vessel  and  more  money  per  cargo  than  to 
take  flour  where  each  barrel  is  handled  individually  into  and  out  of  the  boat  and 
transferred  from  car  to  car  or  boat  to  car,  and  the  loss  of  earning  space  caused  bv 
the  circular  form  of  the  barrel,  and  the  greater  value  and  number  of  claims.  AU 
this  holds  good,  of  course,  of  rail  transportation  as  well,  where  even  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  wheat  weight  over  flour  weight  is  carried  per  car.  I  have  heard 
these  reasons  advanced  and  urged  by  bulk-grain  shippers,  and  there  is  truth  in 
them.  The  same  conditions  transpire  in  New  York  Harbor,  etc.  There  the  rail- 
roads make  bulk-grain  deliveries  under  a  contract  with  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  by  which  grain  was  to  be  floated  in  bulk  in  canal  boa1»  and  delivered 
in  bulk  under  specific  rules  of  grading  and  transfers  to  ocean  vessels  or  grain 
warehouses.  Storage  is  also  covered  by  that  agreement.  That  contract  does  not 
include  flour,  as  all  members  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  know  the  above 
differences  in  the  transportation  detail  and  value  of  the  two  articles,  although  they 
bear  close  relations  to  each  other.  The  same  thing  might  be  urged  to  be  true  as 
to  the  very  large  and  increasing  list  of  food  products  made  from  oats  and  com. 
They  also  put  flour  in  barrels,  in  cloth  bags  and  paper  bags  of  various  sizes  for 
transportation,  altering  thereby  the  former  more  fixed  relations  of  barrels,  pack- 
ages, and  bulks,  weight  of  loading,  etc.,  while  bulk-grain  conditions  are  not 
changed. 

Q.  The  contention  is  this:  That  the  transfer  service  in  New  York  Harbor  is 
remunerated  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  that  this  service  is  per- 
formed by  a  company  composed  largely  of  and  controlled  by  the  principal  owners 
of  the  trunk  lines,  and  for  that  reason  they  prefer  to  have  the  grain  moved  from 
the  west  in  the  form  of  wheat  rather  than  m  the  form  of  flour.  You  doubtless 
have,  or  can  obtain,  information  concerning  that  definite  contention?— A.  I  have 
that  information  now  and  can  characterize  it  as  without  foundation.  There  are 
delivering  companies,  not  '*  a  company,"  and  they  handle  flour  as  well  as  grain, 
charging  more  on  the  flour.  While  I  was  vice-president  of  the  Erie  BaSroad 
Company  I  made  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  freights  about  the  harbor  of  New 
York  at  a  specific  rate  per  ton,  in  all  cases,  inclumng  g^'ain,  and  on  west-bound 
as  well  as  eastward-bound  freifi[ht.  I  would  like  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  this 
commission  of  the  proposition  that  the  carrier  at  New  York  City  is  compensated 
for  this  terminal  service  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds.    The  fact  is,  that 
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freight  rates  to  and  from  New  York  are  fixed  without  reference  to  what  the  ter- 
minal charges  there  are;  the  rate  Chicago  to  New  York  being  20  cents,  the  rate 
to  Philadelphia  is  18  cents,  the  rate  to  Balthnore  is  17  cents.  That  20  cents,  with 
8  cents  afterwards  taken  into  account  as  if  it  were  cut  out,  would  prove  that  the 
railroads  carry  freight  from  Chicago  to  Jersey  City  as  cheap  as  to  Baltimore,  but 
for  a  considerably  longer  distance. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Fasquhab.)  What  is  the  reason  for  the  difference?— A.  The  pres- 
ent differences  were  settled  originally  at  the  Brevoort  House,  New  York,  April, 
1877,  by  the  presidents  of  the  trunk  lines,  every  one  of  whom  are  now  dead.    I  was 

S resent.  At  that  time  the  great  bulk  of  export  propertv  went  through  Boston, 
[ontreal,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  ports  of  Gralveston,  New  Orleans, 
Pensacola,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News  were  not  then  factors  in  the  adjustment 
reached.  Given  a  shipment  of  flour  seeking  through  transportation  from  Chicago 
to  Liverpool,  it  was  not  a  transaction  to  the  seaboard,  but  to  Inverpool  via  various 
routes.  The  purpose  of  the  railroad  companies  making  that  arrangement  was  to 
deliver  freight  from  Chicago  and  elsewhere  to  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  abroad  at 
uniform  rates  through  all  ports,  precisely  as  the  rat^  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
are  uniform  throughout  all  western  junctions — Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Toronto, Wheel- 
ing, etc.  That  was  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  memoranda  and  testimony  deliv- 
ered to  the  Hepburn  committee.  Li  making  these  rates  these  were  some  of  the 
elements  which  entered  into  them:  In  the  first  place,  sail  tonnaee;  in  the  second, 
steam  vessels;  third,  lake  and  rail;  fourth,  lake  and  caniJ;  finidly,  and  in  a  small 
part  onl^,  rail  and  canal,  the  Ohio  Biver  to  Cincinnati  or  Pittsburg,  and  the 
competition  at  that  time,  mainly  as  to  cotton,  at  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  results  fairly,  after  a  long,  bitter,  needless,  and  fruitless  rate  war, 
file  after  file  and  volume  after  volume  of  rates  were  obtained  to  show  what  inland 
rates  would  most  nearly  average  a  parity  of  through  rat<^  to  foreign  ports 
upon  the  grain.  I  can  only  cite  a  few  difficulties.  Steamship  companies  and 
sailing  vessels  changed  their  rates,  T)erhaps,  every  day,  and  the  rates  from  dif- 
ferent ports  were,  of  course,  dissimilar.  I  know  of  a  case  where  one  line 
changed  its  rates  four  times  in  one  day,  by  reason  of  foreign  war  rumors, 
shortage  of  tonnage  room,  and  various  local  causes.  We  could  not  change  our 
rail  rates  four  times  a  day  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  affecting  St.  Louis, 
Peoria,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  etc,,  to  Liverpool,  yet  Liverpool  rates,  perhaps, 
decided  London  and  other  European  rates.  Ship  agents  frequently  made  con- 
tracts for  a  ship  in  midocean,  bound  westward.  la  such  cases  someone  had  to 
hold  the  cargo  until  the  vessel  arrived.  Incoming  steamships  were  delayed  at 
sea,  etc.  If  a  10-day  vessel  was  17  days  westward  at  sea,  its  return  cargo 
might  stand  on  the  dock.  Sometimes  through  eastward  engagements  were  made 
by  railways  taking  the  risk  of  ocean  rates,  and  I  have  known  the  entire  inland 
charge  to  oe  absorbed  in  making  such  through  rates  good,  by  reason  of  advances 
in  ocean  rates.  With  only  the  former  railroad  lines  and  sea-going  lines  from 
the  smaller  number  of  ports  of  export,  with  orders  coming  from  Liverpool, 
London,  Marseilles,  Brindisi,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  with  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  and  Peoria  competing  for  the  land 
transportation,  the  problem  was  daily  to  fix  a  basis  which  we  could  give  ship- 
pers, promptly  ux)on  application,  of  through  and  assured  rates  of  freight  between 
these  i>oints  on  a  multiplicity  of  articles.  Oi^  a  few  of  the  entanglements  of 
the  forei^-rate  problem  stand  before  you.  Therefore,  after  most  eidiaustive 
examinations  and  trials  of  different  rates  and  methods;  after  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had 
spent  or  wasted  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  fix  a  parity  between  New  York 
and  the  ports  in  competition  therewith,  the  seaboard  lines  abandoned  fighting 
and  entered  into  closer  negotiations.  Even  then,  as  now,  through  rates  can 
not  be  made  on  the  bulk  of  our  exports.  They  had  to  make  rates  to  the  sea- 
lx)ard,  and  to  do  this  they  had  to  take  the  past  years  and  average  all  these 
different  and  confiicting  rates  and  conditions  to  what  would  represent  a  just 
approximation.  At  that  time  3  cents  was  only  agreed  to  be  a  fair  difference 
to  New  York  higher  than  to  Baltimore,  and  2  cents  as  compared  with  Phila- 
delphia. After  so  fixing  the  differences. of  rates  to  New  York,  it  never  was 
thought  what  the  charge  was  at  New  S'ork  for  handling,  any  more  than  at 
Chicago.  The  Erie  company's  grain  lighterage  in  New  York  was  then  per- 
formed by  the  firm  of  McCartan  &  Logan,  and  no  officer  of  the  company  had 
one  dollar  of  interest  in  it.  All  its  heavy  freights  were  lightered  by  the  New 
Jersey  Lighterage  Company.  The  New  York  Central  road  had  employed  Mr. 
Starin  to  perform  their  narbor  service,  in  part,  and  he  also  performed  it  for  the 
Lackawanna. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  employs  a  terminal  company  at  New 
York.    It  has  been  and  is  a  favorite  theory  of  some  shippers,  and  was  of  a 
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railway  president  now  deceased,  that  there  mast  be  a  personal  interest  hidden 
somewnere  in  this  lighterage.  Whether  that  business  costs  3  cents  or  not  is 
something  to  explain  further.  The  Erie  Railroad  Company  alone  had  7  rem- 
lar  stations  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  had  made  deliveries  and  receiyed  freignts 
at  105  other  x)oint8;  in  all,  112  points,  to  and  from  which  the  rat  s  were  the 
same  as  >i  ew  York.  It  cost  more  then  to  deliver  property  to  and  from  Jersey 
City  at  Staten  Island,  including  fire  and  marine  risks,  than  it  cost  to  carry 
it  from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago ;  therefore,  when  the  Western  lines,  as  was  then 
the  custom,  put  upon  their  bills  of  lading,  *' Deliver  to  any  point  in  lighterage 
limits  of  New  YorK  Harbor,  as  consignees  may  direct,"  we  might  as  well  have 
put  on  a  Chicago  west-bound  bill,  '*  Deliver  at  Milwaukee,  if  consignees  direct." 
We  finally  advised  our  Western  connections  that  they  had  no  such  right.  We  had 
abundant  reflrular  stations  in  New  York,  and  would  receive  and  deliver  at  any 
of  them  at  tne  uniform  New  York  rate;  but  the  105  other  points  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  sense,  and  someone  besides  us  should  pay  for  it  in  due  share. 
The  charge,  at  first  3i  cents,  was  subsequently  reduced  to  3.  Now,  as  to  who 
pays  that  charge.  In  a  remote  sense  the  shipper  does,  but  the  rate  is  not 
mcreased  by  tnat  amount  or  any  part  of  it  to  provide  for  it.  AaanTning  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  to  be  one-half  of  the  distance  to  Chicago— 
the  New  York  Central,  for  example,  will  receive  from  its  connections  but  one- 
half  of  that  amount,  because  it  is  deducted  from  the  through  rate  before  the 
remainder  of  the  rate  is  divided. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  A  distinguished  railroad  president  appeared  before  the 
commission  in  Chicago  and  said  that  the  tariff  schedules  which  were  filed  in  freight 
departments  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  so  intricate  and  so 
technical  that  no  shipper  could  possibly  understand  them;  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand them  himself,  and  that  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  get  information  concern- 
ing them  he  would  have  to  get  an  expert  in  the  employ  of  the  company  to  assist 
him.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is,  in  your  opinion,  true? — A.  No;  no  expe- 
rienced president  in  the  country  ought  to  have  said  that  so  broadly.  Perhaps  ne 
meant  rates  and  divisions  and  rules,  etc.  I  regard  rate  malang  and  rate 
maintaining  as  the  most  responsible  and  important  functions  a  railway  president 
can  exercise.  We  employ  experts  to  work  out  the  details,  but  all  presi^nts  pre- 
sumably  understand  tne  basis  or  measure  and  principle  of  rates.  Ajs  to  shippers, 
they  are  acute  and  vigilant.  Many  of  the  large  forwarders  in  Chicago  ana  else- 
where have  their  own  traffic  managers,  as  the  railroads  do.  It  is  their  duty  to 
keep  up,  from  time  to  time,  with  new  roads  that  are  opened,  new  rates  that  are 
published,  etc.  I  will  give  you  an  instance:  The  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  road  is 
about  to  complete  its  line  into  Florioa,  shortening  the  distance.  They  have 
absorbed  some  lines  and  are  building  some  part  of  a  new  route.  That  will  neces- 
sitate revisions  of  tariffs,  without  doubt.  In  such  an  instance  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  a  president  would  say  what  you  auote.  He  should  be  able  to  tell  what 
will  be  the  rate  policy  of  his  roads,  and  perhaps  would  have  to  get  some  experts 
to  prepare  tariffs  for  them,  but  he  should  possess  knowledge  that  the  traffic  is 
mainly  carried  by  other  lines  at  open  rates  which  he  can  not  exceed  and  may 
reduce.  There  is  not  a  shipping  firm  in  Chicago,  of  any  magnitude,  that  has  not 
the  rates  in  its  offices.  They  also  have  the  official  railroad  guides  and  directions. 
Then  follows  the  classification  and  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  forms  of  bills  of 
lading,  releases,  and  everything  else  requisite  to  enable  the  shipper  or  tariff  maker 
to  know  the  rates.  The  difficulty  the  president  referred  to,  perhaps,  lies  in  the 
original  construction  of  the  first  rate.  This  being  assumed,  it  is  then  a  question 
of  changes  only.  Both  of  those  should  receive  ms  approval.  For  example,  an 
important  line  has  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  material  at  present 
prices  averages  to  cost  about  50  x)er  cent  more  than  the  same  materials  cost  them 
in  like  quantities  2  years  ago.  Nobody  should  claim  that  they  shall  not  have 
some  increased  rate  compensation  for  that  condition;  every  other  calling  has. 
For  example:  If  a  railroad  paid  last  year  $17.50  per  ton  for  rails  and  now  pays 
$35,  except  on  contracts,  it  should  make  a  reasonable  rate  advance  to  compensate 
for  the  greater  outlays.  The  people  should  pay  in  part  for  the  rails  over  which 
they  ana  their  merchandise  are  carried.  Other  concurrent  causes  may  fortify 
this  justice.  In  sending  grain  to  the  Transvaal,  England  may  legitimately 
alter  the  price  for  our  ran  carriage  of  grain  as  well  as  of  the  grain  itself.  Steel 
rails,  iron  manufactures,  structural  material,  etc. ,  are  also  cases  in  point.  When 
it  comes  to  deciding  the  tariffs  from  such  causes,  conclusions  as  to  rates  become 
important,  wide  reaching,  and  intricate  and  a  problem  of  duty  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  shareholders.  No  one  man  can  do  that,  even  be  he  an  expert.  I  there- 
fore favor  the  coming  together  of  the  shippers  of  iron,  coal,  merchEUidise,  grain, 
etc. ,  for  more  conferences  with  the  railroaos.  We  want  to  recognize  as  welTas  be 
recognized. 
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The  tmit  rate  is  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  the  rates  of  thonsandB  of  arti- 
clee  to  hundreds  of  intermediate  points  depend  npon  that  nnit.  What  would  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do  witii  propositions  like  that? — five  men  that 
hare  bat  small  experience  undertaking  to  cope  with  that  and  aU  other  rate  diffi- 
culties aU  over  the  United  States.  Surely  if  your  Chicago  witness  was  correct, 
that  railway  presidents  can  not  make  ratee,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners can  not  do  it.  If  the  grain  and  provision  rates  were  advanced  or  reduced, 
say  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  they  would  doubtless  be  followed  to  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  committees  and  conferences  at  these  various  places  adopting  several  rates  on 
leading  articles. 

There  is  one  fact  which  is  important,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  it  a  moment, 
as  I  omitted  it  from  my  paper  this  morning. 

My  point  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  mscriminations  in  rates  are  caused  by 
the  frauds  of  shippers  on  the  railroad  companies  and  reacting  on  each  other. 
You  wiU  be  astonished,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you  that  last  year  the  west-bound 
inspection  bureau  of  the  trunk  lines  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  not  including  Baltimore  or  other  points,  discovered  270,000  misrepresenta- 
tions by  merchants  of  the  goods  purporting  to  be  contained  in  tiie  packages 
forwarded. 

Upon  asking  the  chief  inspector  how  many  of  those  cases  he  considered  inten- 
tional, he  said  that  aside  from  a  few  cases  where,  for  example,  some  linoleum  of 
certain  size  might  have  been  classed  different  from  oilclotn,  that  every  other  one 
of  the  instances  was  an  intentional  inroad  upon  the  railroad  company's  rates.  It 
must  be  so,  for  each  shipper  knows  what  he  sells.  Furthermore,  this  can  not  be 
a  fraud  upon  the  railroad  companies  without  being  a  fraud  upon  other  merchants. 
I  have  been  asked  how  the  facts  were  ascertained.  It  is  by  opening  the  packages, 
as  the  customs  inspectors  do.  This  did  not  include  Albany,  Troy,  Rochester, 
Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Trenton,  New  Haven,  or  any  other  points — Bridgeport  or 
Harrisburg — ^nor  interior  business,  nor  east-bound  business,  nor  any  territory  but 
ours.  While  it  is  so  prevalent  to  accuse  the  railroad  companies  of  being  the  dis- 
ciiminators,  I  trust  your  body  will  consider  this  great  discrimination  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.)  Ajre  they  large  shippers? — ^A.  Some  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  do  you  mean  by  opening  the  packa&[es? — A.  A  box, 
really  silks,  may  be  represented  to  us  as  shirtings,  the  rates  New  York  to  Chicago 
being,  let  us  say,  75  and  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  respectively.  The  inspectors 
simply  pry  such  boxes  open,  taking  the  due  responsibility  therefor,  and  find  the 
facts  as  slated.  Yet  the  shipx)ers  know  that  in  the  event  of  losses  they  can  not 
collect  for  more  than  the  value  of  the  articles  they  certified  were  shipped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  can  readily  be  seen  where  it  could  occur  in  articles 
of  that  kind,  especially  in  hardware?— A.  Speaking  of  hardware,  an  officer  of  an 
association  of  hardware  manufacturers  said  to  me,  jocularly,  at  a  trade  dinner  in 
New  York:  **It  is  so  easy  to  beat  your  railroads.  You  charge  manufactured 
brass  goods  at  so  much  and  iron  piping  at  so  much.  I  shipped  a  case  containing 
only  manufactured  brass  goods,  except  one  piece  of  iron  pipe  joint,  and  I  called 
it  *  iron  pipe.'  It  went  through,  and  I  saved  about  $2.80  per  dox  to  a  far  Western 
destination." 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  He  had  no  more  compunction? — A.  No;  bethought 
it  a  good  joke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  not  that  help  the  question  of  uniform  classifica- 
tion?— A.  No;  because  evasions  as  well  as  detections  under  one  classification  are 
as  easy  as  under  another,  and  the  more  the  inspections  under  different  classifica- 
tions the  greater  may  be  the  chance  of  detection.  It  would  assist  us  in  other 
cases.  The  system  of  inspection  which  we  have  is  much  like  that  of  the  custom- 
house in  identifying  the  character  and  valuations  of  goods  under  invoicing.  Our 
inspections  are  carried  on  to  a  larger  extent  than  formerly,  and  we  are  gradually 
circumscribing  the  wrongs  they  discover.  We  had  over  100  inspectors  a  year 
ago,  and  the  frauds  and  errors  discovered  paid  the  whole  cost  of  the  bureau  Hi 
times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  railroads  seek  to  justify  their  discrimination 
because  of  the  fact  that  advantage  is  taken  of  them  by  shipx)ers  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  state? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  simply  make  reference  to  that  to  show  that  the  shipi>ers  who  sometimes 
charge  these  discriminations  are  not  doing  the  fair  thing  themselves? — A.  That  is 
true.  I  do  not  justify  railroad  companies  in  anv  preferences,  excepting  those 
that  are  legal  and  reasonable  under  the  terms  of  tne  act,  but  I  do  not  justify 
shippers  in  any,  any  more  than  in  smuggling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FQuioFS.)  Haveyouanyremedy  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial 
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l^islation,  either  to  Congress  or  the  varions  States,  both  as  to  shippers  and  to 
railroads?— A.  The  discriminations  by  railroads  will  largely  cease  if  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  best  method  is  legalized,  and  that  is  the  railway  right  of  mntoal  con- 
tract. If  we  had  the  right  to  so  organize  for  5  years  we  conld  immediatdy  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  comprehensive  and  x>ermanent  correction  of  these  abuses.  Car- 
1»m  companies  take  certain  half-way  measures  because  of  this  nncertain  legal 
status  and  certain  shippers  get  advantages  over  other  E^ppers.  Some  raUways 
think  this  laxity  helps  to  build  up  their  business  against  future  contingencies  and 
let  such  things  pass  and  keep  the  regard  and  traffic  of  the  shippers  thus  unjustly 
benefited.  If,  however,  we  could  niake  long-term  contracts,  we  could  put  a  stop 
to  these  wrongs  and  act  conclusively.  The  railroad  companies  would  then  pre- 
sent a  more  imited  front  to  both  disturbing  railways  and  shippers  and  discnmi- 
nations  would  diminish.  The  shippers  would  have  a  more  wholesome  regutl  for 
the  law  if  they  knew  that  the  railroads  stood  together  to  enforce  it  permanently 
and  that  it  authorized  us  to  proceed  against  them  in  this  respect.  That  is  the 
principal  thing  to  be  done,  for  we  can  not  legislate  rectitude  into  a  man  or  make 
paper  mandates  prevail  against  lack  of  Integrity  and  yet  not  bmld  the  machinery 
by  which  those  mandates  must  be  carried  out.  For  example,  if  I  alone  possessed 
ail  the  powers  of  Congress  to  render  decisions  to  the  effect  that  certain  practices 
were  wrong,  thev  would  not  stop,  nor  could  I  stop  them,  unless  I  provided  due 
means  to  carry  those  measures  into  due  effect.  The  carriers  in  daily  contact  with 
the  subject  and  interested  practically  and  not  as  mere  reformers  in  the  upright 
purpose  must  do  the  work.  Then  we  could  have  some  united  peace  and  some 
thoroughness  of  joint  action  and  cooperatively  stop  these  discriminations. 

Q.  That  is  as  to  the  shippers? — A.  That  is  both  as  to  the  shippers  and  as  to  our- 
selves. The  New  York  Central  company,  for  example,  ini^ht  not  hesitate  to  act 
if  it  had  a  long  term  and  enforceable  legal  contract  which  it  could  set  in  motion, 
nor  then  hesitate  to  proceed  against  others  for  the  violation  of  joint  agreements. 

Then  a  company  not  as  strong  as  the  New  York  Central  wotQd  hesitate  about 
cutting  the  standard  legal  rates,  knowing  that  they  were  goin^  to  be  proceeded 
against,  perhaps  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  rival  carrier  under 
due  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations.  It  is  impracticable  to  reach  this  wrong 
except  by  practical  laws.  Theoretical  legislation  will  not  do  it.  Let  us  get  rid 
of  tlmt  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Q.  Then  have  you  any  special  form  in  which  you  would  put  this? — A.  Nothing 
except  the  law  substantially  as  I  prox>osed  it  generally  this  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  some  years  ago  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try came  very  near  to  adopting  a  uniform  transportation  classification,  and  that 
two  east-and-west  trunk  lines  defeated  it? — A.  It  is  true  that  of  the  leading  lines 
of  the  East  some  were  prominent  in  opposition.  It  was  also  true  that  certain 
other  lines  in  the  South  and  West  added  their  dissent,  and  x>erhaps  disclosed  it 
more  after  the  proposal  was  defeated  than  while  it  was  being  considered.  I  never- 
theless believe  it  may  be  brought  about.  When  I  went  to  the  Central  Traffic 
Association,  in  Chicago,  as  its  commissioner,  our  eastward  tariffs  contained  18 
classes,  practically.  Upon  suggesting  that  they  be  reduced  to  10 1  was  advised 
that  tbey  could  not  be  so  curtailed. 

Subsequently,  when  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  the  13  classes  were 
merged  into  6,  proving  what  can  be  done.  This  was  exclusive  of  commodity 
rates. 

I  do  not  think  a  uniform  classification  is  a  cure  for  most  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  complained  of  in  that  respect,  but  it  is  a  help  for  unbroken  through  rates.  It 
helps  the  merchant  shipping  now  to  have  the  classification  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and  another  one  to  Galveston  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, although  they  differ,  replaced  by  one  classification  basis. 

It  would  be  a  help  where  3  classifications  prevailed  to  merge  them  into  1,  and  I 
would  regard  it  as  a  railroad  convenience  and  aid  to  have  continuous  through 
rates  under  some  uniform  classification.  It  will  also  operate  to  more  uniform 
rates  per  mile  in  the  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  You  think,  then,  that  imlf orm  classification  can  be 
secured  without  the  cooperation  of  the  public?  I  understood  you  this  morning  to 
be  opposed  to  the  Government,  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
undertaldng  to  insist  upon  uniform  classification. — ^A.  Perhaps  I  was  misunder- 
stood or  misunderstooa  you,  on  that  point.  I  think  that  if  tne  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  were  to  issue  a  call,  under  law,  that  it  contemplated  taking 
active  steps  toward  the  unity  of  classification,  and  notify  the  raihroads  to  that 
effect,  that  the  railway  companies  would  meet,  as  they  met  before,  but  under  per- 
haps the  more  favorable  auspices  of  time,  increased  prosperity  of  the  country, 
etc.,  and  it  nught  be  thus  accomplished.    If  it  be  thus  achieved  I  would  not,  for 
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one,  object  to  reqniring  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date,  which  allowed  ftQl  con- 
sideration, the  railroaoT companies  should  have  a  nniform  classification.  I  have 
elsewhere  given  my  views  on  this  subject  fully.  That  is  very  different  from  the 
proposal  I  discussed  this  morning,  which  was  to  g^ve  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  the  right  to  say  what  articles  should  be  in  each  class  and  what  changes 
should  take  place  from  time  to  time  in  that  classification,  which  is  conferring 
upon  them  the  rate-making  power  in  the  largest  sense. 

Q.  Failing  in  the  adoption  of  uniform  classification  by  the  railroads  within  the 
time  limit,  would  you  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  power  to  pre- 
scribe it? — ^A.  I  would  not  object  to  giving  them  the  power  to  say  that  a  uniform 
classification  should  take  effect  within  a  certain  time  and  that,  failing  in  that, 
they  would  call  for  the  use  of  a  special  and  uniform  classification. 

Q.  Is  not  that  essentially  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wants  on 
that  particular  x>oint? — ^A.  On  that  i)articular  point  the  case  is  well  made  up,  if 
that  IS  all  they  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  us,  in  this  connection,  your  idea  of  uniform 
classification. — ^A.  That  is  almost  impossible.  There  are  now,  I  think,  approxi- 
mately, including  the  import  tariffs,  rates  on  over  4,000  articles,  taking  those  sent 
locally  and  through  and  in  all  directions.  To  comprehend  the  original  proposition 
of  a  uniform  classification,  the  number  of  classes  being  reduced  from  13  to  6,  to 
say  which  one  of  these  present  classes  shall  then  prevail  in  lieu  of  13  over  all  rail- 
ways, which  article  of  the  4,000  should  e^o  into  this  or  that  class  in  each  and  all 
parts  of  the  country,  would  be  impossible  without  having  each  article  before  us, 
and  discussing  its  merits  and  bearings,  and  even  those  would  differ  as  the  terri- 
tories differ,  as  the  Canadian  may  differ  from  the  States'  classification,  much  as 
the  conditions  on  tickets  and  bills  of  lading  may  and  do  differ.  I  can  not,  there- 
fore, as  much  as  I  would  like  to  do  so,  answer  your  question  satisfactorily  to  you 
or  myself.  There  are  many  things  to  be  reconciled,  both  in  trade  and  railway 
interests,  as  I  said  this  morning.  The  classification  of  cotton  in  the  cotton  pro- 
ducing States,  the  classification  of  wool,  and  the  classification  of  zinc  differ, 
depending  ux>on  the  volumes  and  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced  and 
sold  and  carried;  lead  and  precious  ores,  sheep,  cattle, lumber,  and  all  the  articles 
which  constitute  the  complex  proi>osition.  I  should,  perhaps,  not  be  so  decided  in 
my  advocacv  of  the  general'  proposition  if  it  had  not  approached,  as  Professor 
Johnson  well  says,  almost  a  consummation  at  one  timo.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  you  overestimate  the  value  of  a  uniform  classification.  It  is  desirable,  but 
not  essential,  and  its  adoption  will  not  stop  discriminatrons.  That  goes  deeper 
than  classification  and  is  your  principsd  problem. 

Q.  It  will  be  an  aid  to  the  shipx>ers,  I  suppose? — A.  It  would  be  an  aid  to  ship- 
pers and  to  the  railroads  also. 

Q.  And  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  all  that  the  same  articles  should  go  in  the 
same  classification  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv? — A.  I  think  so  and  said  so  this 
morning,  but,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  the  subject  bristles  with  difficulties. 
Two  of  them,  on  which  I  have  not  enlarged,  are  now  undergoing  scrutiny  and 

Sublicity.    One  is  the  difference  of  rates  between  the  classes,  and  the  other  is  the 
ifferences  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  made  a  statement  this  morning  that  in  your 
experience  with  all  pools  heretofore  made,  you  never  had  rates  arranged  in  the 
pools.  Now,  what  form  of  pooling  contract  would  you  suggest  as  between  roads? 
That  is,  what  would  be  the  contract  features  of  the  pool  that  you  propose  now, 
provided  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  give  you  the  authority? — 
A.  I  think  I  could  dictate  now,  on  one  pa^e  of  paper,  a  proposed  pool,  something 
like  this:  "  The  following  railroads  (nammg  them)  operating  from  and  through 

,  to  and  through ,  hereby  agree  that  to  observe  and  give  due  effect  to 

the  tariffs  from  time  to  time  legally  issued,  they  will,  from for  a  period  of 

years  from  said  date,  divide  their  tonnage  therefrom  and  thereto  and  the 

earnings  produced  thereby  at  the  published  rates  substantially  in  the  proportions 
in  which  the  shippers  have  delivered  it  to  them  heretofore.  The  proportions  in 
which  the  said  business  shall  be  carried  by  the  several  parties  hereto  shall  be  as 
follows:  (Specifying  the  percentage  due  to  each.)  If  any  company  carries  more 
than  its  saia  proportion,  it  shall  in  the  next  month  transfer  such  excess  of  ton- 
nage, computed  at  the  gross  rates  shown  by  said  established  tariffs,  to  the  company 
or  companies  in  deficit,  or,  failing  to  so  transfer  the  tonnage,  it  shall  pay  money 
in  an  equal  or  agreed  amount  witnin  30  days  thereafter.*' 

Some  details  would,  of  course,  follow,  but,  materially,  that  is  all  there  is  in  a 
pooling  contract.  Now,  then,  comes  the  question  of  rates,  which  is  the  vital 
public  concern.  If  such  a  contract  could  go  out  with  the  seal  of  the  Govern- 
ment authorizing  it,  that  is  all  we  want,  and  no  one  has  ever  gainsaid  its  equity. 
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Next,  as  to  changes  in  snch  rates:  We  should  be  anthorused  to  get  together  and 
fix  them.  If  we  then  say  the  rate  will  be  20  cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  in 
lieu  of  18  cents,  there  lies  the  public  interest.  We  proposed  to  submit  all  these 
agreements  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  issue  or  effect,  xmder 
conditions  mutually  protective,  in  some  such  a  bill  as  that  which  I  proposed  here 
this  morning  and  will  discuss  hereinafter. 

Q.  Maintaining  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  present  form  with 
the  present  number  of  members  ? — A.  I  think  the  membership  of  that  commission 
ought  clearly  to  be  not  less  than  seven,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Provided  that  you  had  this  pooling  system  established  by  law,  and  the  recon- 
struction or  enlar&pment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  what  would 
be  the  character  of  the  x)ersonnel  that  you,  as  a  practical  railroad  man,  would 
want  to  see  on  that  commission? — A.  I  have  very  strong  views  about  that.  By 
one  of  those  anonu^es,  which  I  regard  as  unjustifiable,  the  present  law  provides 
that  no  man  who  owns  a  share  of  railroad  stock,  etc.,  shall  become  a  member  of 
this  commission.  The  English  law  re<]^uires  that  its  board  shall  contain  someone 
exx)erienced  in  transportation.  One  night,  at  a  dinner  with  some  officers  of  the 
Army,  the  effect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  upon  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  for  the  Spanish  war  on  the  part  of  the  Gk)vemment  was  discuased, 
leading  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  interstate  law,  and  I  said  then  what  I  now 
repeat,  that  it  would  be  similar  to  appointing  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  as  to  our  coast  defenses  if  there  were  a  clause  in  such 
a  law  that  there  should  not  be  an  army  officer  on  the  board;  or,  in  the  Increased 
construction  of  new  ships,  if  such  men  as  Dewey  and  Sampson  were  prohibited 
by  law  from  sitting  on  tnat  board. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  railroad  men  can  not  be 
appointed  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? — ^A.  Yes;  if  they  own  stock. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  a  man  on  the  commission  ought  to  be  a  railroad 
man  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  I  think  Representative  Cannon  made  the  correct  state- 
ment. He  reported  a  banking  law  ana  acknowledged  he  owned  bank  stocks.  I 
think  he  is  a  better  lawmaker  because  he  does,  and  that  both  sides  get  a  better 
and  more  experienced  judgment.  The  people  exact  no  such  poverty  conditions  as 
to  their  Senators  or  Representatives,  and  they  sit  in  their  Houses  and  vote  never- 
theless. Such  conditions  ought  not  to  disqualify  any  honorable  man.  It  does  not 
disqualify  a  candidate  for  membership  on  the  Interstate  Commission  that  he  has 
received  fees  for  arguing  for  or  against  railways  as  an  attorney  prior  to  his 
appointment.  If  I  was  sitting  upon  a  commission  I  know  that  I  would  like  to 
have  a  man  beside  me  who  owned  railroad  stock,  and  knew  the  true  bearings  of 
that  interest.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  topics  with  him  because  he  would  under- 
stand the  subject  from  that  standpoint  as  I  might  claim  I  did  from  mine. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  a  man  could  be  an  impartial  commissioner  who  owned 
stock  in  one  of  the  companies  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  know  many  of  them; 
yes.    We  all  know  of  Senators  who  are  impartial,  yet  own  corporate  securitieB. 

Q.  That  seems  rather  imxx>ssible. — A.  I  know  it  is  so  regarded,  but  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  Joint  Traffic  Association  how  many  were  in 
your  main  consulting  board? — A.  There  were  32  signers  of  that  contract,  all  of 
whom  attached  the  seals  of  their  companies  after  receiving  authority  to  that 
effect  from  their  boards.  They  then  appointed  9  managers,  so  that  each  system, 
beginning  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  the  north  and  ending  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  on  the  south,  should  speak  for  the  signing  roads.  That  was  the 
general  constituency  of  the  board.  These  9  men  considered  22,000  subjects  in  4 
years  within  the  territory  that  they  covered.  With  all  that  experience  and  my 
own,  and  multiplying  that  number  by  passenger  matters  on  all  railroads  of  the 
countrv,  by  complications  attending  each  and  every  thing  relating  to  them,  it  is 
my  judgment,  without  reflection  upon  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion, that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  latter  to  have  performed 
that  detailed  service  or  laid  down  a  general  rule  to  cover  them.  As  a  transporta- 
tion man  I  would  favor  an  increase  in  the  board.  I  would  favor  a  retention  of 
the  present  geographical  and  political  apportionment,  and  I  would  favor  the 

Froposition  also  that  they  hold  stated  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
would  favor  their  right  to  call  not  only  upon  shippers,  but  railroad  presidents 
for  periodical  consultations,  and  that  they  should  undertake  to  ascertain  from 
each  what  their  views  were  as  to  the  benefits  which  could  be  added  to  changes  in 
transportation  rates,  fares,  classifications,  and  rules.  When  I  had  been  8  days 
on  the  stand  in  New  York  before  the  Hepburn  committee  I  wound  up  by  favor- 
ing the  apx)ointment  of  a  State  commission,  as  I  had  done  repeatedly  before,  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other:  That  it  would  act  as  a  buffer  between  the  railroad 
companies  on  the  one  side  and  the  intelligent  public  on  the  other;  and  it  so  turned 
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otit  in  practice.  If  A,  B,  C,  or  D  has  a  patent  safety  device  which  he  thinks  should 
be  ordered  nsed  on  cars,  or  some  one  wanted  an  order  for  some  safety  appliance 
at  country  crosdinffs,  or  if  the  street-railway  managements  favored  something 
alleged  to  oppress  the  public,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  railroads  did  something 
that  would  oppress  the  public,  that  commission  would,  I  believed,  balance  the 
contentions.  The  result  has  been  that  they  do  act  to  correct  public  misunder- 
standings, and  they  correct  the  railways  by  ur^ng  the  concessions  which  the 
public  would  enjoy.  I  recently  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hepburn,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  that  great  New  York  committee  and  who  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  mer- 
cantile community  had  derived  any  benefit  from  this  discussion.  He  said  he 
started  his  examination  in  the  belief  that  the  railways  were  mainly  wrong.  He 
ended  finding  he  had  misapprehended  and  misjudged  them,  and  I  certainly  did 
him.  So  these  difficulties  and  differences  became  reconciled  or  modified.  We 
went  over  our  road  and  collected  hundreds  of  cases,  not  alone  on  that  road  where 
the  trouble  was  supposed  to  be  created,  but  on  others  where  it  was  shown  they 
existed.    The  aggregate  result  was  of  great  mutual  benefit. 

I  believe  in  that  form  of  consultation  now  and  I  believe  it  the  more,  as  I  said  in 
the  opening  remarks  this  morning,  when  such  conferences  take  on  a  national  char- 
acter. But  I  believe  the  powers  of  the  commission  should  be  fully  and  carefully 
limited  and  defined.  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  denied  access  to  any  features  that 
will  enable  them  to  protect  the  public.  I  want  them  to  assist  and  that  we  aid 
them  to  that  end.  I  want  them  to  be  clothed  with  the  right  to  protect  the  rail- 
roads, too.  These  things  have  not  gone  together  heretofore.  The  partings  of 
the  ways  have  had  too  many  right  angles  in  them. 

Q.  You  are  also  aware  that  the  American  public  are  very  jealous  of  the  rail- 
roads?— ^A.  Oh,  yes;  and  that,  whatever  the  emargements  of  the  functions  of  this 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  public  jealousy  will  continue  to  demand 
increasing  railway  concessions  to  the  verge  of  socialism  or  beyond  it.  Even 
when  the  interstate-commerce  bill  was  being  considered,  judged  by  its  terms 
and,  more  so  since,  by  the  new  powers  asked,  I  concur  that  tnis  country  will 
never  wholly  surrender  the  regulation  of  railroads.  I  do  not  want  it  conceived 
that  I  have  hostility  toward  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although  I 
think  their  new  demands  should  in  very  many  respects  be  resisted  by  all  due 
argument  and  legal  effort. 

I  had  occasion,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Certified  Accountants,  to 
say  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  wise  in 
providing  uniform  terms  for  the  various  headings,  periods,  and  definitions  of 
railroad  companies'  accounts  so  far  as  they  could  compass  that  purpose.  Take 
the  floating  debt  item  for  example. 

I  fancy  each  member  of  this  commission,  as  intelligent  as  they  are,  would 
have  a  different  idea  and  a  different  definition  of  what  the  floating  debt  of  a 
railroad  corporation  really  is,  when  it  begins,  matures,  and  what  it  consists  of.  If 
I  buy  50  tons  of  iron  and  it  is  delivered,  but  it  has  not  been  vouchered,  has  that 
account  become  a  floating  debt  in  law?  If  I  have  issued  a  note  for  it  which  has 
not  become  due  and  may  be  renewed  in  part,  its  relation  as  a  floating  debt  may 
be  treated  differently.  I  therefore  think  a  uniform  system  is  necessary  to  clear- 
ness and  to  define  clear  standards  of  credit  and  responsibility.  I  believe  that  the 
whole  subject  should  be  approached  in  a  candid,  national  spirit.  The  one  side 
too  often  says,  "We  want  so  and  so  and  decline  anything  less."  We  all  know 
people  will  never  get  together  on  that  basis.  We  ought  to  have  conferences,  and 
we  ought  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  national  commission  and  they  should 
have  ours,  within  fair  boundaries  for  both.  It  is  only  by  getting  together  that 
we  can  accomplish  good  things,  and  then  we  must  be  prepared  with  olive  branches 
as  well  as  thorns. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government  of  the 
Umted  States  should  grant  charters  to  railroads.  Have  you  ever  given  that  con- 
sideration?— A.  No;  I  nave  not. 

Q.  That  the  charter  where  the  road  was  doing  an  interstate  business  should  be 
granted  only  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States?— A.  No;  I  think  it  better 
that  the  States  shall  continue  to  grant  charters  and  whatever  interstate  trsbffic 
passes  over  them  shall  pass  under  due  interstate  regulation,  as  on  unchartered 
waters.  National  charters  would  conflict  constantly  with  the  rights  of  the  States. 
There  are  also  important  railroads  in  the  country  which  lie  wholly  in  one  State — 
like  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  proper — a  great  majority  of  whose 
earnings  are  derived  from  State  traffic.  It  would  be  hard  to  draw  the  line  if  law 
gave  to  Congress  alone  the  right  to  determine  the  charter  of  a  new  road.  If  so,  it 
would  appear  to  carry  the  power  over  all  the  charges  of  such  a  railway,  and  this 
can  not  be  constitutional,  of  course. 
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On  the  subject  of  new  roads,  pardon  me  for  saying  a  word  more. 

dthero  are  too  many  railroads  in  the  country.  We  famish  more  miles  of  road 
now  for  every  100  persons,  or  100  tons,  averaged  throughout  the  country,  than 
any  other  country.  I  have  submitted  figures  elsewhere  in  this  connection,  and 
the^  establish  another  claim  to  national  consideration.  1  therefore  contend  that, 
bavins^  built  so  many  miles  for  so  few  people,  we  think  that  these  earlier  roads 
should,  receive  protection  against  newer  roads  unless  their  public  necessity  is 
made  apparent,  as  in  England.  This  being  assured,  it  might  more  fully  warrant 
fuller  control  over  the  rate  questions  at  issue.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  two 
railroads  from  Washington  to  Baltimore — ^the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio — and  a  third  company  asked  for  a  charter,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
granted,  except  under  the  amplest  needs  and  safeguards  against  reducing  reason- 
able rates  and  fares.  We  should  not  be  indiscriminately  subjected  both  to  new 
competing  lines  and,  after  they  are  opened,  to  new  competing  rates,  especially  by 
those  who  claim  we  are  but  stents  of  the  Government  and  performing  puolic  duties. 
That  being  so,  it  becomes  in  a  sense  an  attack  upon  the  Government,  as  it  is  a 
clear  violation  of  its  laws.  I  think  if  Government  decline  such  consideration  to 
the  older  lines  they  should  at  least  say  to  the  new  companies,  in  effect,  *'  this  mul- 
tiplication of  bonds  and  stocks  is  needless."  They  are  equivalent  to  the  watered 
stocks  which  we  complain  of  so  much  and  insistently  against  the  older  companies. 
At  the  same  time,  if  they  establish  a  public  need  for  additional  railroads,  of  course 
they  can  not  be  denied  proper  franchises. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
regulating  that  subject? — A.  Iso;  I  am  not. 

Q.  In  regard  to  public  exigencies? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  embodied  in  some  States?— A.  I  believe  it 
is  embodied  in  the  Massachusetts  law.  I  am  not  familiar  enouf^h  to  answer  yon 
affirmatively.    England  requii'es  it,  and  the  public  good  is  manifestly  conserved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  pooling  system  been  adopted  m  any  other 
country? — A.  Yes.  In  a  part  of  the  paper,  which  1  desire  to  lay  before  you  and 
which  your  Chair  was  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  bring  in  hereafter,  I  will  sub- 
mit that  feature  quite  fully.  That  will  give  you  an  exact  statement  of  the  recent 
situation  of  poohng  abroad.  I  invite  particular  attention  now  to  the  notable 
utterances  upon  the  subject  by  Professor — now  President — Hadley  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

Q.  Is  it  the  pooling  system  called  the  Joint  Purse  Association? — ^A.  Called  the 
Joint  Purses  m  England,  and  so  designated  in  the  blue  books,  and  only  infre- 
quently there  called  pools. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  there  pools  on  the  Continent  of  Eurox>e  also? — 
A.  There  are  pools  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  example,  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  and  the 
Southeastern  road,  running  from  London  to  the  Channel,  have  for  years  had 
the  Channel  passenger  division — I  think  they  call  it — ^and  yet  they  continue  to 
contend  for  tnat  large  business  actively  within  legitimate  lines.  There  is  also, 
as  I  remember,  a  pool  between  Glasgow  and  London.  At  first  the  people  were 
in  opi)osition  to  these  plans,  but  now — as  the  railways  give  cheaper  transxx)rta- 
tion  and  they  get  better  facilities — the  people  of  Glasgow  have  become  recon- 
ciled, as  they  have  in  various  districts  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  they  differ  from  the  Joint  Traffic  Association, 
with  which  you  were  connected? — A.  The  Joint  Traffic  Association  was  in  terms 
almost  identical  in  general  features,  but  did  not  divide  business  or  money  as  they 
are  used  abroad.  Tnis  committee  should  perhaps  better  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  the  English  clearing  house  and  their  own  joint  purses  and  our 
association  service.  There  are  2,000  or  more  clerks  and  attaches  in  the  English 
clearing  house  service  proper,  and,  as  that  name  indicates,  it  simply  clears  the 
earnings  in  gross.  Thej  have  stated  meetings  of  the  different  district  commit- 
tees— the  Lancashire  district,  the  London,  the  Manchester,  and  others.  These 
are  held  in  the  clearing  house,  but  are  not  essential  to  its  first  purpose.  If  a 
railroad  company  desires  to  change  a  rate,  it  is  submitted  to  the  proper  commit- 
tee for  the  district  affected,  together  with  the  reasons  which  fortify  it,  and  these 
requests  are  sent  to  the  members  of  such  committee.  The  rate  is  not  thereafter 
changed  arbitrarily  unless  the  competitors  and  connections  consider  and  act  ux>on 
it,  which  is  showing  only  a  due  regard  for  all  interests.  If  one  company  opposes 
the  proposal,  it  goes  over  to  the  next  meeting,  and  at  the  next  meeting  the  rate 
can  not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members,  not  of  the  whole 
conference,  but  that  particular  committee,  unless  the  proposer  acts  summarily 
for  itself,  which  is  most  rare.  The  changes  of  classification  are  more  fully  and 
gener£dly  reviewed.    That  is  the  way  to  get  a  new  rate  acted  upon  in  England, 
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and  the  resnlt  is  that  every  man  who  goes  into  business  there  is  certain  that  he 
will  have  like  and  permanent  rates  with  his  fellow-merchants  and  railways;  that 
there  is  stability  and  uniformity,  and  he  knows  if  he  wants  a  rate  different  from 
that  in  the  tariff  or  classification,  he  has  to  go  through  this  procedure  to  get  it, 
and  everybody  else  has  to  go  through  the  same  procedure.    A  man  can  not 

go  into  a  railroad  office  there  and  get  2  or  3  cents  paid  back  on  freight  at  an 
our*s  notice,  and  get  a  commission  on  tickets  or  scalp  a  fare;  and  yet  we  Ajner- 
icans,  who  clamor  so  loud  for  disturbing  methods,  were  calling  them  compe- 
tition, and  go  over  there  and  adapt  ourselves  to  their  better  procedures  without 
any  reason  for  demur. 

At  a  dinner  I  attended  in  London,  I  asked  what  x>erGentage  of  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  British  Isles  prox>er  was  carried  on  at  established  rates,  and  the  answer 
was,  99  per  cent  or  more.  *  *  Well,"  I  said,  *  *  what  becomes  of  the  other  1  per  cent?  " 
and  was  told  of  a  practice  not  much  known  in  America,  viz,  the  giving  of  credits 
for  freight,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  drawback,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  continuing  credit.  In  other  words,  a  large  con- 
cern doing  an  immense  business  may  be  ^ven  £10,000  credit  on  the  freight  bills. 
In  one  case  cited  that  night  a  large  credit  had  run  for  20  years.  The  railroad 
company  was,  to  that  extent,  a  partner  in  the  business,  furnishing  considerable 
capital  toward  its  development. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  in  the  Joint  Traffic  Association?— A.  I  was  its 
commissioner. 

Q.  When  was  it  formed?— A.  Three  years  ago  last  July,  but  it  expired  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  year  ago  last  October. 

Q.  What  territory  was  embraced  in  that  association? — A.  Substantially  all  the 
territory  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  including  the  peninsula  in  Michigan,  and  south 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  tne  north,  to  the  Potomac  on  the 
south,  taking  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road,  and  west  to  St.  Louis  on  a  line 
drawn  thence  by  way  of  the  Alton  road  from  Chicago.  Subsequently  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  became  parties;  except  as  to  their  local  business, 
and  the  Canadian  rates  extended  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  so  that  we  have  had 
about  78  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  and  75  per  cent  of  the  earn- 
ings of  tne  lUnited  States  in  our  territory,  but  only  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  to,  from,  and  through  the  western  termini  of  the  trunk  lines  at  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  etc. 

Q.  Were  not  other  railroads  doing  business  in  the  same  geographical  position 
almost  compelled  to  join  the  association? — A.  No. 

Q.  By  force  of  circumstances? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  not  asked? — A.  As  a  rule,  no.  They  were  notified  by  all  their 
connections,  party  to  the  association,  that  the  board  of  managers  of  tne  associa- 
tion would  act  for  or  with  them  in  any  case  they  might  desire  to  submit,  and  it  was 
also  provided  that  any  officer  of  a  company  not  a  member  of  the  association  in  the 
territory  had  a  right  to  appear  and  argue  his  case.  For  example,  the  lake  lines, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  availed  of  this  plan.  The 
contract  is  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  A  previous  witness  has  said  that  if  the  railroads  could 
have  a  pooling  arrangement,  and  a  company  refused  to  go  into  the  pool,  remained 
out  and  pirated  rates,  that  under  cover  of  law  they  could  combine  against  this 
other  company.  Did  companies  remaining  outside  of  the  pool  pirate  transporta- 
tion rates;  and  if  so,  what  steps  did  you  take  against  those  companies? — A.  There 
have  been  no  pools,  of  course,  since  1887.  At  the  time  when  the  interstate  law  was 
approved  those  preexisting  were  promptly  discontinued  throughout  the  United 
States;  therefore,  the  conditions  to  which  you  refer  were  prior  to  that  time.  The 
most  notable  pools  that  then  existed  were  those  west  and  east  of  Chicago.  There 
were  a  number  of  roads  west  of  Chicago  that  did  not  go  into  the  pools  and  a 
number  of  roads  east  of  Chicago  that  did  not  go  into  the  Eastern  pools.  The 
pooling  lines  pooled  only  a  small  share  of  their  whole  business.  For  example, 
Buffalo  to  Albany.  Washington  to  all  points,  Rochester  to  Boston  were  all  out- 
side the  pool,  etc.  The  pools  east  of  Chicago  were  only  few  in  number,  and  one 
pool  did  not  cover  the  whole  business  or  any  considerable  part  of  it.  Chicago, 
Feoria,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  and  St.  Louis  in  that  territory 
were  the  only  points  €Eat  were  pooled,  and  that  was  east  bound.  Those  x)ools 
represented  an  average  of  about  $12,000,000  a  year,  the  largest  balance  ever  accru- 
ing in  one  year  was  $300,000,  and  two-thirds  of  that  amount  was  subsequently 
returned  to  the  companies  that  first  paid  it,  because  they  reduced  their  tonnage 
so  as  to  equalize  the  traffic.  It  was  clearly  not  to  their  interest  to  carry  the 
freight  and  then  pay  the  proceeds  to  other  companies.  So  all  this  clamor  repre- 
sented, in  that  great  territory,  about  $100,000  net.    Dividing  $800,000  by  the 
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tonnage  handled  from  those  points,  it  represented  the  enormity  and  public  danger 
of  2.2  cents  per  ton,  while  the  customary  rebate  would  not  be  then  looked  at 
unless  it  was  about  50  cents  per  ton.  The  other  x>oint6  were  not  pooled  eastward. 
For  example,  Cleveland  was  not  pooled,  nor  Detroit,  Toledo,  Terre  Haute, 
Columbus,  nor  any  of  those  places.  They  continued  to  transact  their  business  the 
same  as  they  had  before,  ana  measurably  with  the  same  losses  and  discrimina- 
tions in  rates.  Then  the  x>ooled  cities  objected  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Ihe 
smaller  ones.  Now  it  is  the  smaller  points  which  demur  at  the  discriminations 
given  larger  points.  There  never  was  a  threat  made  agaixust  a  company,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  if  they  did  not  go  into  this  or  that  pool  they  could  not  do  joint 
business.  As  to  the  attempts  of  roads  outside  the  pooled  points  to  demor^ize 
business  that  is  true,  and  they  were  assisted  in  it  by  large  shii^pers  who  diverted 
business  to  such  open  or  unpooled  channels.  For  example,  if  there  was  a  line 
intermediate  between  Chicago  and  Peoria,  or  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  through  which 
a  connecting  company  or  a  large  firm  could  ship  its  freight  and  avoid  the  pool, 
they  took  that  line  and  its  rebates.  In  this  and  every  other  conceivable  way  the 
outside  companies,  plus  concurring  begging  shippers,  sought  conflicts  with  the 
pools  and  to  defeat  their  just  purposes.  The  railroad  companies  that  were  pooled 
had  no  right  to  force  others  in  and  did  not  attempt  it.  Nor  did  they  care  whether 
they  were  in  or  out  if  they  only  observed  the  tariff  rates.  We  had  no  rights  or 
powers  of  enforcing  our  views,  and  finally  these  causes  demoralized  our  business. 
Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  in  our  territory 
where  the  same  conditions  existed.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  running  to 
and  from  Norfolk,  was  not  in  the  association.  It  used  the  same  steamships  east 
of  Norfolk  that  were  used  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  we  never  interfered 
with  them.  We  simply  asked  them  to  maintain  the  transportation  rates,  which 
were  the  lowest  in  the  world.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  If  they  did  so,  they  aided 
the  interstate  law  and  our  own  wise  purposes.  If  they  did  not,  they  introduced 
conditions  we  jointly  condemn,  but  can  not  agree  to  jointly  abolish. 

Q.  Supi)08e  pooling  were  legalized,  and  in  the  competitive  region  a  great  railroad 
remained  out^de  that  pool  and  pirated  rates,  would  not  the  companies  in  the 
pool  be  compelled  in  self-defense  to  take  some  concerted  action  against  that  rail- 
road?— ^A.  Only  to  this  extent:  If  pools  were  ever  made  again,  more  railways 
ought  to  be  pooled,  and  from  more  i>oints,  for  the  cogent  reasons  just  now  stated. 
If ,  however,  important  roads  on  the  west  or  east — say,  of  Buffalo — would  not  take 
part  in  the  pools,  from  whatever  motive,  the  pooled  lines  would,  under  those 
circumstances,  give  them  notice  that,  inasmuch  as  this  pool  was  formed  to  preserve 
equal  rates,  they  could  not  receive  their  traffic  except  on  the  same  conditions,  or, 
in  other  words,  not  more  favorable  than  those  existing  between  the  concurring 
companies.  If  they  still  refused,  the  pooled  lines  womd  have  to  stand  together 
as  to  rates  so  as  to  secure  them.  As  to  any  other  ways  of  discriminating  than 
that,  I  have  never  heard  them  proposed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  the  object  was  to  maintain  the  lowest 
possible  freight  rates?— A.  I  say  the  rates  which  are  the  lowest  of  the  world.  I 
did  not  say  to  maintain  them  m  any  other  sense  than  the  observance  of  legal, 
just,  and  reasonable  rates. 

Q.  The  object  is  to  maintain  living  rates?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  not  destroy  the  natural  law  of  competition? — ^A.  No;  I  went  very 
fully  into  that  this  morning.  Our  plan  gives,  in  other  words,  full  play  to  that 
purpose.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  our  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  was  10 
cents  a  hundred,  as  the  result  of  a  railway  warfare  which  reduced  the  rate  ^m 
15  cents.  Under  the  right  to  contract  we  might  maintain  the  former  rate,  or,  say, 
make  it  12  cents.  That  rate  comes  duly  published  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  who  might  say  they  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  12  cents 
with  the  altered  conditions,  after  considering  the  10  and  15  cent  rates  issued 
under  the  conditions  suggested.  There  will  then  be  two  tribunals  to  consider  the 
three  rates,  first,  the  railroad  companies,  which  have  the  major  interest  in  this 
matter,  although  they  can  not  in  any  case  get  more  revenues  than  their  environ- 
ments vnll  permit,  and  second,  the  shippers.  If  this  rate  is  under  15  cents,  legiti- 
mate competition  has  more  chance  to  work  out  its  own  rights  and  show  its  wrongs 
than  it  had  at  10  cents,  because  the  attitude  of  10  cents  is  not  that  of  competi- 
tion, but  strife  and  ruinous  reprisals.  The  genercd  public  believe  that  all  these 
things  are  competition,  but  do  not  know  about  it.  The  shipx)ers,  however,  do 
know.  We  will  say,  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  from  Pittsburg,  or  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  that  there  is  no  water  route  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Potomac  or  Delaware 
rivers.  That  is,  there  are  no  lines  parallel,  as  is  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  New  York 
Central  and  other  railroads  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  If,  therefore,  the  com- 
petition of  the  Erie  Canal  may  be  ignored,  why  do  not  the  interested  companies 
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pnsh  Tip  their  rates  to  15  cents  from  Pittsburg  or  Wheeling  to  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington? It  is  because  the  unwritten  law  of  actual  competition  says  you  can  not 
maintain  that  rate.  It  is  a  natural  law,  and  therefore  beyond  academic  statutes 
which  say  you  can  not  maintain  against  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  Kew 
York  any  undue  rates.  You  have  no  water  alongside  your  rails,  but  you  hare  a 
line  way  off  in  Canada  that  will  make  a  lower  rate  Chicago  to  Montreal,  and 
you  have  another  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Newport  News  which  have  as  live  an 
effect  as  if  they  were  both  adjacent  to  your  rails.  The  railroad  engine  and  the 
canal  boat  run  side  by  side  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  with  the  West  Shore  Bail- 
way.  That  is  just  competition,  although  the  State  assists  the  canal  and  frowns 
on  the  railway, 

Thus  legitimate  competition  does  its  due  work  and  strifes  undo  it  and  substi- 
tutes chicanery  and  demoralization.  No  mere  makeshifts  can  adjust  this  issue. 
It  must  be  thorough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  about  the  frauds  prac- 
ticed bv  so  many  merchants,  to  which  he  alluded.  Supx>ose  those  merchants  were 
to  combine  their  business,  forming  a  vast  corporation.  Would  their  opportunity 
for  fraud  or  for  influencing  discriminating  rates  be  any  greater  than  it  is  now?—' 
A.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  if  50  New  York  firms  combined,  like,  we  will  say, 
Claflin,  Arnold  &  Constable,  and  such  houses  as  that,  in  dry  goods,  which  pay  75 
cents,  the  highest  freight  rate,  and  consolidated  all  their  traffic  on  one  line,  tney 
might  say:  '*  We  will  give  you  our  combined  business  if  you  will  not  open  these 
packages  and  make  examinations;  or,  if  we  find  you  have  done  that,  we  will  ^ 
to  some  other  road,  and  take  our  traffic  away  from  you.  Our  business  now  is  m 
one  central  firm,  x>ooled  as  you  can  not  x)ool,  and  our  business  is  worth  $2,000,000 
a  year.  The  business  of  any  one  of  us  was  worth  not  over  $300,000  before.  Now 
we  want  to  be  treated  as  a  $2,000,000  concern."  They  might  also  claim  rebates, 
special  time  facilities,  liberality  in  the  payment  of  claims,  etc.,  and  get  them. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  were  permitted  to  pool  lawfully,  so  that  the  contract  could 
be  enforced,  would  that  be  an  effective  remedy  against  such  powerful  influences 
of  large  combinations? — ^A.  I  think  so;  undoubtedly,  in  the  end.  It  would  be 
effective  against  large  combinations  because  it  would  give  the  opposing  railroads 
incentives  for  building  up  the  smaller  men  by  like  methods  if  they  were  not  dis- 
carded. In  every  city  of  which  I  know  anything  the  aggregate  of  all  smaller 
shipments  exceeds  that  which  comes  from  the  principal  large  shipx>ers,  and  the 
smaller  shipi)ers,  whether  it  be  west  bound  in  dry  goods  or  east  bound  in  some- 
thing else,  are  ordinarily  willing  that  their  trade  shall  be  transferred  from  road 
to  road  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  rates,  because  through  such  equalization 
they  get  trade  they  long  for  but  have  not  had  equal  rates  to  secure.  I  say  franWy 
that  I  do  not  see  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  small  dealers  if 
the  great  evil  of  discrimination  goes  on  increasing,  nor  do  I  see  how  we  are  goin^  to 
stop  it  except  by  good  faith  or  by  pooling.  The  principal  reason  is,  however,  that 
large  and  small  railroads  will  have  a  common  incentive  to  maintain  rates  through 
the  knowledge  that  then  if  they  do  not  get  the  tonnage  they  will  receive  the  money 
therefor.  The  final  reason  is  that  railroads  do  not  desire  to  build  up  large  ship- 
X)ers,  because  it  enables  such  forwarders  to  combine  and  dictate  yet  more  onerous 
transportation  terms.  The  first  has  surely  been  more  of  a  failure  than  the  last. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  surety  bond  to  be  collected  against  defaulters  or  wrongdoers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  adoption  of  legalized  pooling 
would  abolish  these  discriminations? — ^A.  Substantially;  particularly  if  we  had 
the  right  to  make  long-term  contracts,  in  which  period  we  could  get  rid  of  useless 
officers,  offices,  and  agents,  and  bad  methods,  and  so  on.  When  the  joint  traffic 
association  was  formed  the  original  proi)08ition  was  to  have  it  continue  for  not 
less  than  5  years.  It  finally  got  down  to  1  year,  with  a  year's  notice,  which 
was  substantially  equivalent  to  2  years;  but  when  it  came  to  the  expense  of 
offices  in  Broadway  the  railroads  could  not  get  rid  of  t^em,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  might  hapx>en  in  2  years  which  might  leave  them,  or  some  of  them, 
stranded  for  business  and  their  traffic  gone  to  some  other  road.  If  that  feud, 
more  farseeing  because  more  unbelieving,  was  done  away  with  and  we  had  the 
legalized  right  to  make  longer  contracts  we  would  go  ahead  and  make  them  and 
let  the  public  and  weak  lines  and  dishonest  lines  see  that  we  were  in  earnest  and 
treated  all  shippers  alike,  and  these  discriminations  would  then  gradually  cease. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  general  statement,  which,  I  think,  is  very  generally 
accepted  throughout  this  wnole  country,  that  no  trust  could  live  that  did  not 
receive  railroad  discrimination.  What  do  you  say  about  that? — ^A.  I  never  heard 
it  so  put,  but  it  is  not  true.  If  it  is  true  you  should  legalize  a  motive  and  a 
method  to  stop  it,  and  you  can  not  do  it  unless  you  do. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  true  that  what  are  now  trusts,  or  the  g^reat  businesses  of  this 
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country,  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Ck)mpany  or  others,  have  been  bnilt  up  by 
raih'oads? — ^A.  To  what  extent  that  may  oe  true  I  do  not  know. 

Jl.  Has  not  that  been  accepted  among  railroad  men  as  a  fact? — ^A.  It  has  been, 
ortunately,  the  fact  in  the  past  thatlarge  shippers  of  all  kinds  of  products  have 
received  and  are  now  receiving  advantages  over  other  shippers.  Whether  that 
may  be  called  fostering  trusts  you  will  judge.  In  some  cases  they  may  have  been 
erected  into  the  equivalents  of  trusts  without  incorxx>rating  them.  But  I  can 
answer  you,  in  part,  by  saving  that  if  this  thing  keeps  on  they  will  have  that 
effect;  and  if  the  large  combined  shippers  find  that  no  action  is  taken  jointly 
by  the  Gk)vemment  with  the  railroads  to  stop  their  discriminating  advantages  they 
will  unhesitatingly  organize  themselves  into  trusts  or  conferences.  It  is  a  very 
curious  state  of  facts  that  the  law  passed  a^inst  trusts  does  not  reach  or  apply 
to  them,  and  while  it  was  not  intended  for  railroads,  it  strenuously  clutches  them. 

Q.  You  made  this  morning  also  the  broad  assertion  that  railroads  do  not  pay 
rebates  unasked  ordinarily.  The  shipper  does  not  need  to  go  to  a  railroad  to  get 
a  rebate,  does  he? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  4  or  5  years  ago  have  not  your  freight  solicitors  always  offered 
them  direct  to  the  shippers,  without  their  ever  approaching  an  officer? — ^A.  No;  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  such  usage  as  that.  Some  companies  may  have  sent  their 
solicitors  aroimd  to  try  and  get  freight  away  from  some  other  company,  and  the 
latter  may  have  sent  theirs  to  keep  it;  but  what  occasion  would  I  have,  for 
example,  as  manager  of  one  of  the  hues  east  of  Chicago,  to  go  to  the  largest  dealer 
in  a  certain  article  and  solicit  his  business  and  offer  him  a  rebate  when  I  was 
already  getting  his  business  at  published  rates?  There  always  are,  in  all  large 
cities  and  districts,  certain  railroads  that,  with  a  view  of  diverting  business  from 
their  rivals,  will  go  to  shipx>ers  in  that  way;  but  when  they  go  to  the  shipper  or 
the  shipper  goes  to  the  railroad  it  is  the  shipper  who  asks  for  the  rebate  and  says 
he  will  change  the  route  of  his  business,  but  that  he  wants  so  much,  or  the  condi- 
tions desired  are  so  and  so,  or  that  bills  of  lading  be  so  granted,  etc.  Then  the 
bill  of  lading  is  always  made  at  the  legal  rate  and  the  net  result  is  arrived  at  by 
an  ap*eement  which,  in  every  instance,  makes  both  parties  particeps  criminis  if 
one  is.    That  is  what  I  meant  by  railroads  not  granting  these  allowances  unasked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  solicitude  as  to  what  may  befall  the  small  ship- 
pers if  this  practice  of  railroad  discrimination  goes  on  would  seem  to  place  you 
somewhat  in  harmony  with  many  other  witnesses  who  have  been  before  the  com- 
mission, who,  however,  have  testified  that  the  railroads,  through  discriminations 
and  rebates  and  transportation  favors,  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  trusts.  Do 
you  take  that  view  of  it^ — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  trusts.  I  think  the  raih-oad  owners,  as  capitalists,  have  combined  more  capital 
to  help  themselves  in  perpetuating  their  control  of  certain  lines  and  business  and 
to  help  their  shippers  as  well  as  themselves;  but  as  to  being  influential  in  forming 
shippers  into  trusts  for  that  purpose,  I  think  there  is  no  railroad  company  in  the 
country  that  does  not  wish  to  control  the  carrying  of  the  traffic  of  trusts,  oecause 
the  rel>ates  and  favors  granted  them — falsely  in  the  name  of  competition — are 
gradually  erecting  them  into  such  dimensions  that  they  can  control  the  terms  of 
shipment,  what  tney  want  and  what  they  will  accept  in  detail,  exceptional  con- 
ditions in  foreign  freights,  and  so  on  in  the  chapter,  and  therein  lies  the  mutual 
public  and  railway  apprehension  which  cooperative  governmental  and  railway 
methods  can  most  effectually  restrict.  If  these  shippers  have  erected  themselves 
into  substantial  trusts  now  they  have  done  so  largely  by  the  conditions  I  have 
mentioned,  and  they  will  push  their  advantages.  For  example,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
with  all  his  public  philanthropies  and  high  character,  built  a  railroad  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Lake  Erie  to  get  lower  rates  than  he  had  enjoyed  as  a  favorite  patron. 
That  does  not  seem  like  a  railway  desire  to  build  up  a  trust,  but  to  avoid  doing  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  see  a  public  danger  in  large  shippers  becoming 
heavy  stockholders  and  directors  in  railroads? — A.  No.  I  wish  there  were  more 
of  them.  They  could  be  reached  then  by  the  law,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I  think  they  would  always  he  in  the  minority,  and  that  the  other 
directors  would  feel  a  keener  sense  of  their  public  duty,  and  that  the  shippers 
who  were  directors  would  better  understand  the  general  relations  of  the  railroad 
companies  and  carriers  and  their  own  duties  to  the  public. 

They  would  then  necessarily  lose  sight  of  themselves  as  merchants,  in  part,  in 
their  large  interests  and  responsibilities  as  carrying  officers.  I  believe  the  large 
merchant  is  a  large  merchant  because  he  is  big  enough  to  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
I  know  some  of  tne  large  owners  of  private  enterprises  who  get  into  railway  com- 
panies and  make  the  best  of  directors,  the  most  cautious  and  conservative  of  men, 
from  the  fact  that  they  see  then  both  sides  of  the  issue.  This  is,  as  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific  road  told  me  at  one  time,  that  perhaps  the  most  con- 
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scientions  and  painstakiD^  member  of  their  board  was  Mr.  GK>iild,  who,  having 
made  his  fortune  bv  questionable  methods,  sought  to  maintain  it  and  establish  a 
new  repute  by  methods  that  were  unquestionable. 

Ql  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Hare  you  given  the  subject  of  taxation  any  attention? — 
A.  I  have  not  the  slightest.  I  have  been  so  absorbed  in  these  traffic  matters  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  tox  bill  and  never  have  had  occasion  to,  and  I  have  never  paid 
any  attention  to  anything  of  that  kind. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  ANDREW  FTJBUSETH, 

Secretary  of  the  Sailors*  Union  of  the  Pacific;  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  international  secretary  of  the  Seaman's  Union, 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m. ,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  oeing  dulv  sworn, 
testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation  being  followed: 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  will  please  give  us  your  full  name  and  place  of 
residence. — ^A.  Andrew  Furuseth,  No.  106  Stewart  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation,  and  what  is  your  occupation  at  present? — 
A.  I  have  been  a  seaman  since  1872,  and  have  sailed  under  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
German,  Holland,  English,  and  American  flsj^.  Since  1892  I  have  been  engaged 
as  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific.  Being  a  member  of  that  organ- 
ization, I  was  elected  to  the  secretaryship.  On  several  occasions  during  that 
time  I  was  sent  to  Washington  in  the  interest  of  legistation  for  the  seamen. 

Q.  For  about  how  many  years  have  you  represented  them  in  that  capacity  in 
Washington? — A.  Five  years. 

Q.  You  are  here  now  m  that  interest,  are  you? — ^A.  I  am  here  as  representing 
the  seamen  and  also  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  being  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  your  organization  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  our  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  has  been  since  1892. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  organizations  of  seamen  are  there  in  the 
Umted  States? — ^A.  There  is  one  national  seamen's  organization  only. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  is  their  headquarters? — ^A.  Its  headquarters  is 
in  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  sections  of  the  country  do  the  seaman's  union 
cover? — A.  The  Pacific  coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  members  that  are  in  all  these  various 
unions? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  exactly,  but  between  4  and  5  thousand;  probably  nearer 
5  thousand  than  4. 

C^.  How  long  have  these  unions  been  organized? — A.  They  were  organized  as 
an  international  union  in  1892. 

Q.  What  kind  of  organizations  did  they  have  before  this  international? — A. 
Local  unions. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  in  existence? — ^A.  On  the  Pacific  coast  from  1885; 
on  the  lakes,  with  short  intermissions,  from  1868,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
1890. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  benefit  organization  in  these  unions,  or  any  life  insurance 
or  mutusJ  benefits? — ^A.  No.  We  have  a  shipwreck  benefit,  and  funeral  benefit; 
that  is,  we  bury  the  members.  In  case  of  shipwreck  and  loss  of  clothing,  the 
organization  pays  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $50  to  buy  a  new  outfit. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  obiects  of  the  International  Seunan's  Union  as  set 
forth  in  its  constitution? — A.  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  seamen  industri- 
ally, socially,  and  to  improve  the  maritime  law,  to  get  improvements  in  the  mari- 
time law  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  law  a  help  instead  of  a  hindrance  in 
the  development  of  the  body  of  American  seamen. 

Q.  What  regulations  have  you  in  respect  to  wages?— A.  The  local  organizations 
govern  their  own  wages;  that  is,  the  Lakes  govern  the  wages  on  the  Lakes,  the 
Atlantic  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  Pacific. 

Q.  Have  you  a  national  card  that  is  transferable  from  one  local  to  another? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Does  that  national  card  carry  with  it  any  benefits  in  respect  to  expense  of 
travel,  or  what? — ^A.  No;  no  traveling  benefit. 

Q.  Then  a  seaman  engaged  in  deep-sea  navigation  can  transfer  into  the  Lake 
trade,  and  from  the  Lake  trade  to  the  Pacific  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  seaman  on  the  Lakes  can  transfer  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  trade? — 

Q.  Have  yon  anv  rules  in  respect  to  apprenticeship? — ^A.  No.  We  are  governed 
in  that  matter  by  law,  or  rather  by  an  absence  of  law.  Anybody  whom  the  cap- 
tain considers  a  seaman,  is  a  seaman,  whether  he  ever  was  to  sea  or  not  before. 
He  can  take  anybody  he  wants. 

Q.  Is  there  a  cooperation  between  the  nnions  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
Liu:es,  and  the  Pacific  coast  in  respect  to  legislation  affecting  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States? — A.  Yes,  naturally  so. 

<j.  Does  that  come  through  your  executive  boards  or  through  legislative  com- 
mittees?— ^A.  It  comes  through  the  convention. 

Q.  How  frequently  is  your  convention  held? — A.  We  have  had  four  conven- 
tions.   The  last  one  was  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1899. 

Q.  Then  your  legislative  committees  receive  their  instructions  immediately 
from  your  convention? — A.  Yes.  One  convention  will  instruct  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  the  next  convention  will  go  through  what  has  been  done,  and  then 
strike  out  and  insert  and  do  just  as  it  wants  with  it;  throw  away  and  put  togetiier, 
just  as  it  pleases. 

Q.  Have  you  an  executive  committee  to  whom  these  legislative  committees 
can  apply  for  further  instructions  as  to  the  line  of  work  that  snail  be  carried  on? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  there  is  full  cooperation  between  the  legislative  committees  and  the  exec- 
utive committees? — ^A.  Exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  take  up  Part  lU 
of  the  plan  of  inquiry  and  give  us  any  information  you  can  in  regard  to  the 
matter. — ^A.  '*The  navigation  laws  as  affecting  the  seamen."  We,  as  seamen, 
hold  to  be  responsible  for  the  lack  of  American  seamen,  the  laws  such  as  they  have 
been  and  very  largely  are  yet.  We  hold  that  the  laws  themselves  are  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  seamen.  Up  to  last  year  a  seaman  was  subject  to  imprisonment 
for  refusing  to  continue  to  labor  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  out  of  the  United 
States,  if  he  left  his  employment  he  was  subject  to  being  imprisoned,  kept  in 
jail  for  an  indefinite  x>eriod  at  his  own  e:roense,  then  taken  on  board  of  the  vessel 
against  his  will,  and  compelled  to  proceed  to  sea  in  the  vessel  and  do  the  work  for 
which  he  had  engaged.  If,  on  arriving  on  board  of  the  vessel,  or  at  any  later 
time,  he  refused  to  do  the  work  allotted  to  him  he  was  subject  to  x>enal  or  to  cor- 
poral punishment  and  to  being  placed  in  irons  upon  short  rations.  On  arriving 
in  the  next  port,  if  he  deserted,  a  certain  amount  of  money  would  be  offered — $10 
or  $15  or  $20,  whatever  it  might  be— for  his  detection  and  his  return  to  the  vessel. 
If  the  master  wanted  to  do  tnat  he  had  the  power  to  do  it;  if  the  master  did  not 
want  to  do  it  he  had  the  power  to  leave  it  alone.  This  law  was  set  in  motion 
upon  a  master's  request. 

The  food — speaking  about  the  food — ^that  is  a  matter  of  law.  It  was  fully  50  per 
cent  poorer  than  the  food  provided  for  the  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing.  It  was  exactly 
equal  to  the  Ehiglish  contract  scale.  It  was  about  50  per  cent  below  the  German 
scale,  and  just  about  100  per  cent  below  the  Danish  scale.  Seamen  rations  are 
usually  a  matter  of  law,  maritime  nations  outside  of  England  having  recognized 
that  the  seamen  can  not  successfully  make  any  contracts  on  that  matter.  Their 
housing — ^that is,  the  forecastle,  the  place  where  the  seaman  live — ^is  also  a  matter  of 
law.  The  provision  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  very  long  time,  that  the  seamen 
shall  be  entitled  to  72  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  not  less  than  12  feet  on  the  floor 
space  of  Ins  forecastle;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  space  6  feet  long  that  way  (indi- 
cating) ,  the  length  of  the  bunk,  6  feet  high,  the  heighthof  a  man,  and  2  feet  wide, 
the  width  of  a  good  big  man's  shoulders.  That  is  the  space  allotted  to  each  man 
in  all  the  steamers  of  the  United  States.  In  these  new  sailing  vessels-— that  is, 
those  built  or  rebuilt  in  the  last  3  years  and  for  the  future — the  law  has  made  it 
100  cubic  feet  air  space.  There  nas  been  in  the  matter  of  sailing  vessels  an 
improvement.  In  the  matter  of  steamers  there  has  been  none.  This  same  space 
is  also  the  space  of  Germany  and  of  England,  but  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  use 
any  deck  loads  they  have  no  special  temptation  to  cramp  and  narrow  the  space. 
Houses  are  usually  on  deck,  you  understand,  and  they  have  no  special  temptation 
in  that  direction,  and,  therefore,  though  the  law  says  72  cubic  feet  in  England, 
the  actual  space  given  is  usually  about  100  to  120.  In  the  forecastle,  which  is 
certified  to  accommodate  82  men,  there  may  be  24,  so  you  see  that  makes  a  very 
much  larger  room  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  82  men  in  it. 
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Now,  the  law  does  not  provide,  at  present,  any  qualification  for  anyone  who  is  a 
seaman;  that  is  to  say,  the  law  does  not  set  any  standard  of  qnaufication,  and 
does  not  specify  any  nmnber  of  men  to  be  carried  in  any  vessel.  It  is  left  entirely 
with  the  judgment  of  the  master  or  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  Custom  in  olden 
times  used  to  determine  the  qualification.  Four  years'  apprenticeship  is  customarv 
yet  in  England.  Apprenticeship  has  been  abolished  in  most  countries.  A 
boy  goes  to  sea  as  a  boy;  then  he  becomes,  in  Ghermany,  what  they  call  a  youii|g 
man;  then  an  ordinary  seaman,  and  then  an  able  seaman,  step  by  step,  and  it 
usually  takes  him  4  years  to-day  before  he  gets  certificate  as  an  able  seaman.  In 
those  vessels  the  custom  of  hiring  men  who  have  no  skill  is  not  as  prevalent  as  it 
is  in  English  and  American  vessels.  The  same  condition  exists  as  to  Norway  and 
Sweden:  In  Denmark  the  boy  goes  to  sea  as  a  deck  boy;  he  becomes  a  young 
man;  the  second  year  he  is  at  sea  he  will  be  called  that;  the  third  and  fourth 
year  he  is  at  sea  he  will  be  called  an  ordinary  seaman,  and  after  he  has  been  4 
years  to  sea  or  so,  then  the  captain  will  give  mm  a  discharge  as  an  able  seaman. 
That  is  to  say,  the  captain  makes  an  able  seaman  of  him.  That  is  very  often  the 
case.  In  the  next  vessel  he  ships  as  an  able  seaman.  In  American  vessels  there 
are  no  qualifications  at  all  as  to  standard  of  skill.  The  Navy  has  a  standard,  and 
a  very  exacting  one — ^the  old  standard  of  years  ago — and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
more  than  15  per  cent  at  the  highest  of  the  men  engaged  as  seamen  on  the  Ghreat 
Lakes  could  come  anywhere  near  passing  the  naval  standard  as  able  seamen. 
The  vast  majority  can  not  pass  the  naval  standard  as  ordinary  seamen.  I  should 
judge  that  about  one-hiJf  of  the  men  on  the  Atlantic  coast  might  pass  as  able 
seamen;  about  one-quarter  as  ordinary  seamen,  and  about  one-quarter,  well,  out- 
side of  any  standard  in  the  Navy,  they  would  call  them  landsmen.  The  same 
rate  of  efficiency  obtains,  about,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Our  law  has  been  very 
peculiar,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  seamen,  but  also  with  reference 
to  the  skill  of  the  masters  and  officers.  The  only  qualification,  up  until  lately, 
for  any  master  of  an  American  sailing  vessel  was  that  he  should  be  a  citizen;  and 
as  far  as  maritime  law  was  concerned,  he  might  come  from  Montana  and  never 
have  been  to  sea  in  all  his  life;  and  the  same  with  everyone  on  board  of  the  ves- 
sel. Now,  this  subjects  the  seaman  to  competition  with  anyone  in  a  seaport  who 
happens  to  be  out  of  employment,  and  whom  the  "  crimps  "  may  induce  to  go  to 
sea.  In  addition  to  that  he  is  subject  to  competition  from  all  nations  and  all  races, 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  American  on  this  continent.  There  is  no  restriction 
except  as  to  officers,  upon  the  nationality,  upon  the  race,  or  on  skill,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  wages  of  seamen  are  not  really  set  by  the  seamen  themselves, 
but  it  is  just  about  the  kind  of  wages  that  the  idle  men  in  the  seaport  can  be 
induced  to  accept. 

American  vessels  carry  less  men  than  English,  Q«nnan,  or  European  conti- 
nental vessels;  carry  less  men  measured  by  tonnage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Such  men  as  sailors  and  ship  hands? — ^A.  Tes;  less 
sailors,  or  firemen  in  a  steamer — anyway,  less  men.  The  only  country  that  really 
has  a  definite  law  about  the  matter  of  manning  vessels  is  New  Zealand.  They 
have  an  efficient  manning  law,  enacted  by  the  parliament,  but  on  the  Continent  it 
is  governed  by  custom,  and  as  labor-saving  machinery  has  gone  in  the  number  of 
men  have  been  reduced;  but  it  has  been  reduced  out  of  proportion,  so  that  there 
is  really  not  to-day  a  vessel — ^and  I  am  now  giving  what  I  have  read  from  the 
German  naval  arcnitect — ^he  said  there  is  not  a  sailing  vessel  efficiently  manned 
to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxthar.  )  In  Europe  or  in  America? — A.  In  Euroi)e  or  in  America? 
Of  course  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  exi)erience  I  know  that  many 
vessels  get  into  serious  trouble,  taken  aback,  as  we  call  it,  the  yards  braced  up 
like  that,  and  when  it  strikes  on  a  vessel  that  way  (indicating) ,  and  when  she 
shifts  around  and  comes  in  from  this  side,  the  vessel  is  thrown  aback.  Now,  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  depends  upon  quick  work;  and  in  9  vessels  out  of  10  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  gear  and  get  along  the  best 
you  can.  The  ability  to  swing  the  yards  quick  enough  is  out  of  the  question ;  that 
can  not  be  done  to-day.  Vessels  that  used  to  carry — well,  we  will  take  the  Qlory 
of  tlie  Seas,  as  an  instance.  The  ship  Olory  of  the  Seas  used  to  carry  86  men;  she 
now  carries  14.  We  have  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  which,  while  sailing  in  the 
foreign  trade,  carried  18  and  20  men,  but  now  carry  10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  cause  of  this  reduction;  is  it  on  account  of 
improved  machinery? — A,  They  have  usually  put  in  a  donkey  winch  to  lift  the 
anchor.  This  donkey  is  usually  used  going  in  and  out  of  port;  that  is,  for  lifting 
the  anchor  and  hoisting  sails  at  once;  but  at  sea  there  is  no  fire  on  the  donkey, 
and  the  Armstrong  patent  must  be  resorted  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  kindly  state  these  improvements  that  have 
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occurred?— A.  Double  topsail  vards  is  one;  doable  gallant  yards  is  another;  patent 
blocks  are  rollers — small  inside  rollers;  softer,  better  rope-— nsnally  nse  manila 
rope  instead  of  the  other;  then  the  steam  donkey.  Those  are  really  all  the  things 
that  have  been  done  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  yon  kindljr  state  the  nnmber  of  sailors  formerly 
required,  as  compared  with  the  present  time?  Say  40  were  required,  what  pro- 
portion would  these  new  devices  reduce  that  so  as  to  get  equal  manning  power 
now  with  safety?^A.  I  mention  the  ship  Olory  of  the  Seas.  She  used  to  carry 
86  men.    Twenty-four  men  before  the  mast  would  be  a  crew  for  her  now. 

3.  What  did  you  say  ttie  crew  was  now? — ^A.  Now  she  carries  14. 
.  (By  Mr,  Batchfobd.)  You  stated  that  the  improved  devices  on  a  vessel 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  men,  and  that  the 
reduction  was  disproportionate. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Axe  we  to  understand  that  the  labor  of  seamen  and  responsibility  also  has 
increased  in  the  past  few  years? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  Have  their  wages  increased? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  stationary? — ^A.  Wages  of  seamen  fluctuate  very  much.  It  will 
run  from  $15  in  the  port  of  New  York  up  to  $30  in  the  different  ports. 

Q-  Has  the  general  treatment  of  the  seamen  grown  better  or  worse  in  the  past 
20  years? — A.  Taking  it  altogether,  I  should  say  it  has  grown  better;  in  some 
lines,  at  least;  but  there  are  so  many  things  that  come  up  in  a  seaman's  life  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  it  all  into  one  answer  of  that  description. 

(i.  On  the  ag^egate  jou  think  it  has  improved  some? — ^A.  Some  little.  In  cer- 
tain directions  it  has  distinctively  deteriorated;  in  others  it  has  improved  some. 
Taking  it  as  an  aggregate,  you  might  say  there  has  been  some  improvement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  nations  carry  the  most  able  seamen?— A.  Hol- 
land. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  one?  Mention  them,  if  you  can  recollect  them,  by  rank. — 
A.  Holland  would  come  first;  Denmark  would  come  next;  Sweden  would  come 
next.  I  am  speaking  only  of  northern  nations,  because  the  southern  nations  I 
have  no  x>ersonal  acquaintance  with.  Norway  and  Germany  would  be  about  the 
same,  and  in  the  order  after  the  others;  then  England,  and  last,  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  wages  enter  much  into  the  curtailment  of  the  number  of  sea- 
men on  these  vessels? — ^A.  It  enters  in  some  degree;  I  can  not  say  how  much. 
When  the  wages  go  up  they  usually  take  1  or  2  men  less. 

Q.  Well,  in  iesx)ect  to  the  wages,  for  instance,  of  Holland  or  Sweden,  and  the 
wages  in  American  ships;  what  is  the  difference? — ^A.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
what  kind  of  trade  those  vessels  are  in.  Wages  of  seamen  are  governed  entirely 
by  the  port,  and  not  by  the  flag.  Seamen's  wages  in  New  York  City  are  the 
same  to  the  American  ship,  ana  Holland  ship,  and  Gherman  ship,  and  English 
ship,  and  Norwe^an  ship.  They  are  able  seamen's  wages,  irrespective  of  nation- 
ality; so  it  is  with  firemen.  If  we  deal  with  it  differently,  and  compare  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  foreign  trades  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  the  foreign  trades  of  other  nations,  then  the  coast  wise  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  higher  than  any  outside  of  Australia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  care  to  enumerate  the  different  ports,  so 
far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  wages  paid  at  these  ports;  wow  the 
commission  where  the  higher  rate  is  paid,  and  the  ports  paying  the  lowest  rate 
also,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes? — ^A.  Wages  in  Australia  and  on  the  Pacific 
are  generally  higher  than  in  New  York;  and  in  New  York  it  is  usually  higher 
than  in  Liverpool;  while  in  Sunderland,  England,  it  is  fully  as  high  as  in  New 
York.  Again,  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  it  is  lower  than  in  either  of  the  x>lace6  men- 
tioned; and  in  Mediterranean  ports  usuallj^  lower  still.  It  is  different  in  different 
ports,  but  not  different  to  different  vessels  in  the  same  port.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  we^es,  in  order  to  make  that  understood.  They  are  the  coastwise  we^es  and 
the  deep-water  wages,  as  we  call  them.  Now,  the  coastwise  wages  in  the  city  of 
New  York  are  $25  per  month  at  present;  that  is  the  highest.  The  highest  are $25 
and  the  lowest  at  present  are  about  $1 8.  The  deep- water  wages  are  $18  per  month ; 
at  least  those  were  the  wages  about  2  months  ago.  The  wages  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco coastwise  trade  run  from  $30  to  $40.  There  are  some  instances  where  they 
are  $45,  but  they  are  few.  In  the  foreign  trade— deep-water— $20;  the  same  on 
Puget  Sound,  that  is,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. ;  the  same  on  the  southern  California 
coast. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  are  speaking  of  these  specific  cases;  they  are 
white  men's  wages? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  Asiatics? — A.  J^o.  Asiatics  ship  in  Hongkong,  China,  and  their  wages 
are  $16  Mexican.  Deep-««ea  ship,  from  Hongkong  or  Sem  Francisco  or  Puget. 
Soxmd,  $16  K^xics^n  for  sailors  and  $18.  fojr  firemen. 
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Q.  Asiatic  sailors  yon  wonld  class  as  Jax)anese,  Chinese,  and  Lascars? — A.  The 
Lascars  are  East  India  sailors;  then  the  Chinese,  then  the  Japanese,  then  the 
Manila  men — what  we  call,  in  sailor  language,  the  Manila  man — ^really  Tagals. 
The  vessels  that  trade  between  Honkong  and  San  Francisco,  and  Hongkong  and 
Pnget  Sound  and  way  ports,  irrespective  of  their  nationalities,  whether  American, 
British,  or  Japanese,  ship  their  men  in  Hongkong  or  in  Yokohama;  the  Japanese 
ship  men  in  Japan;  the  English  and  American  lines  ship  their  men  in  Hongkong; 
ana  the  wages  are,  as  I  said,  $16  Mexican.  That  is  permitted  to  our  shipowners 
under  section  20  of  an  act  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  the  American  merchant 
marine,  and  encourage  the  American  carrying  trade,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  June  26, 1884.  The  substance  of  that  section  is  that  the  master  of  an 
American  vessel  may  ship  his  crew  in  a  foreign  port  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  return  to  any  foreign  port  one  or  more  trips,  and  he  need  not  reship  any  of 
them  in  the  -porta  of  the  United  States;  so,  as  far  as  deep-water  and  line  steamers 
are  concerned,  whether  sail  or  steam,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  American  wages. 
It  is  international  wages;  it  is  wages  of  the  port  where  the  vessel  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  in- the  deep-sea  marine  service  of  these  Asiatics,  of 
the  men  of  all  nations? — A.  Well,  England  has  about  one-fourth,  I  think;  one- 
fourth  of  our  merchant  marine  is  manned  by  Asiatic  seamen;  that  is,  not  Asiatics 
altogether,  but  including  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  are  the  sailors  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade 
better  off  than  those  in  the  deep-sea  trade? — A.  Because  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
from  1874  and  up  to  1890,  the  seamen  were  free  to  quit.  Bein^  free  to  quit  work, 
he  was  free  to  organize;  that  is  one  reason.  Another  reason  is  that  he  has  to  do 
more  and  harder  work,  and  it  requires  a  better  class  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  the  coastwise? — A.  In  the  coastwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  because  of  landing  more  frequently? — A.  Yes, 
ana  handling  the  cargo.  They  carry  a  small  number  of  men,  and  for  this  and 
several  reasons  want  the  best  men  they  can  get. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Taking  into  consideration,  then,  wages  as  between 
the  two  classes  of  men,  you  believe  those  in  the  deei)- water  trade  are  better  off, 
do  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Those  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  better  off? — ^A.  Those  in  the  coastwise  trade 
are  indisputably  better  off.    The  wages  are  better,  and  the  treatment  is  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  coastwise  trade  is  exclusively  American,  is  it  not? — 
A.  It  is  exclusively  American  as  to  vessels  but  not  as  to  seamen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  the  nationality?— A.  It  is  open,  as  far  as  seamen 
are  concerned.  The  coastwise  trade  is  as  open  to  the  werld  as  any  other  trade^ 
There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  nationality,  skill,  or  race. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  nationalities? — A.  Well,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
I  snould  think  that  the  Scandinavians,  including  with  them  the  Finns,  predomi- 
nate; next  would  be  Germans,  and  last  of  all,  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  proportion  are  Americans?— A.  Not  more  than 
10  per  cent  at  most. 

Q.  Do  the  vessels  in  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade  that  are  manned  by  foreign 
nationalities  float  the  American  flag? — ^A.  Why,  of  course. 

Q.  All  the  vessels  in  that  trade  float  the  American  flag? — A.  No  vessel  can  get 
in  the  coastwise  trade  at  all  unless  she  floats  the  American  flag.  She  can  not 
carry  passengers  or  cargo  from  one  port  to  another  unless  she  is  built  in  the 
United  States  and  owned  in  the  United  States  and  carries  the  American  flag. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  understand  that  the  coastwise  trade  is  prosx>erou8 
and  has  been  from  the  oe^nning  of  the  Government,  or  from  the  passage  of  the 
first  navigation  laws  maKing  it  exclusively  an  American  trade? — A.  Well,  the 
coastwise  trade  is  prosperous;  for  what  reasons  it  is  prosperous  I  do  not  know, 
particularly.    It  is  not  manned  by  Americans. 

Q.  Do  the  masters  of  coastwise  vessels  have  the  equal  opportunity  to  engage 
foreign  sailors  that  the  masters  of  transoceanic  vessels  have? — A.  Certainly. 
That  is  to  say,  they  can  not  go  over  to  Liverpool  to  engage  them  there,  but  they 
engage  anyone  who  happens  to  be  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  in  Boston — 
they  must  get  them  on  the  American  coast  somewhere.  As  to  the  proportion  of 
Asiatic  seamen,  I  will  say  Germany  uses  none.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  have 
an  Asiatic  on  a  German,  Scandinavian,  or  French  vessel.  The  only  nations  who 
use  them  are  England  and  America;  that  is,  to  any  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  Scandinavians,  German,  and 
Americans  in  the  Atlantic  coastwise  trade? — A.  I  should  say  about  10  per  cent 
Americans,  and  the  rest  are  made  up  of  men  from  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Scandinavians  and  Germans,  mostly? — ^A.  Probably  Scandinavians  predom- 
inate. 
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Q.  That  is  the  order  which  the  secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen  gives 
them.  He  says,  however,  the  majority  are  American  citizens  or  have  declared 
their  intentions. — A.  I  am  speaking  of  men  bom  in  the  country. 

Q.  Are  the  majority  American  citizens  or  have  declared  their  intentions  to 
become  such? — A.  He  has  better  acquaintance  with  that  than  I.  I  am  satisfied, 
of  course,  that  a  great  many  are  citizens.  I  know  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  great 
many  were  citizens.  Prior  to  1893  about  one-half  of  the  entire  lot  of  coasting 
seamen  were  citizens  or  declared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens.  During  1893 
and  1894,  however,  just  about  one-half  of  the  entire  personnel,  as  far  as  seamen 
were  concerned,  left  the  Pacific  coast;  and  as  to  the  proportion  now  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  referred  to  "  crimps.''  How  are  sailors  obtained? — 
A.  In  this  way:  The  master  of  the  vessel,  or  the  owner  of  one  or  more  vessels, 
goes  to  or  receives  a  visit  from  a  marine  employment  agency,  I  should  judge  you 
would  call  him;  we  call  him  a  shipping  master.  In  ordinary  language  among  ns 
seamen  he  is  called  a  '*  crimp;  '*  and  he  makes  a  contract  with  this  marine  emmoy- 
ment  agent,  or  *'  crimp,''  to  furnish  a  crew  for  him,  or  crews  for  his  vessels,  as 
the  case  might  be.  They  agree  about  what  the  wages  are  to  be,  and  the  seamen 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it  under  ordinary  circumstances  than  has  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

The  captain  meets  the  crimp  and  says  to  him,  What  can  I  get  a  crew  for? 
Well,  where  are  you  going?  I  am  going  to  Cape  Town,  say,  this  bSing  New  York 
City.  Well,  $18  a  month;  $18  allotment  to  the  original  creditor;  that  is,  they  do 
not  call  it  so;  they  call  it  advance,  $18  advance  ana  something  on  the  side.  The 
captain  says.  There  are  lots  of  men  around  New  York  at  the  present  time;  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  you  are  going  to  pay  me  back  out  of  that  $18. 
Well,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  you  anything  back.  Well,  then,  I  will  go  and  see 
Jones;  I  guess  he  will  give  me  back  something,  a  x>art  of  the  $18.  So  a  part  of 
the  $18  or  part  of  the  amount  that  is  given  as  an  advance  goes  back  to  the  captain 
of  the  vessel.  Now,  the  aiTangement  is  made  between  the  crimp  and  the  master 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  crimp  says  he  has  a  shipping  office  down  South  street  or 
West  street,  and  men  come  around  there  looking  for  employment.  And  he  says. 
Well,  I  have  the  None-Such;  she  is  going  to  Cape  Town,  and  I  want  a  crew  for 
her;  $18  a  month;  will  you  go?  No,  I  will  not.  Somebody  else  goes  around  and 
asks  for  employment,  and  he  asks  them  the  same  question.  Well,  they  go.  That 
is  how  the  employment  is  made.  If  he  does  not  get  any  men  in  that  way,  he 
speaks  to  the  boarding  master;  that  is,  the  seamen's  landlord,  as  they  call  them- 
selves. They  keep  boarding  houses  in  which  sailors  live  usually;  and  the  ship- 
ping master  speaks  to  them  and  asks.  Have  you  any  men  for  ttie  None-Such  f 
Oh,  yes.  Then  it  becomes  a  dicker  between  them  what  is  going  to  become  of  the 
$18  or  whatever  advance  is  being  paid,  and  if  there  is  any  blood  money,  what  is 
going  back  of  the  blood  money.  And  again,  no  matter  how  it  is  fixed,  the  sailor 
goes  to  sea  for  the  wages  that  they  have  set,  and  his  first  month's  wages  goes  with 
it.  It  used  to  be  about  two  month's  wages,  but  the  last  Congress  changed  it  to 
only  one,  not  exceeding  one  month's  wages  allotment.  Wo  have  it  changed; 
we  tried  to  have  it  brought  down  to  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  To  make  that  clear,  that  allotment  is  money  advanced 
to  the  sailor  by  the  shipping  master? — A.  No;  it  is  money  advanced  by  the  vessel; 
it  is  money  advanced  by  the  vessel  ostensibly  to  the  sailor.  The  sailor  must  sign 
an  order  upon  the  vessel  in  favor  of  blank  for  one  month's  wages.  He  settles  up 
with  the  shipping  master  and  the  shipping  master  draws  the  order  after  the  vessd 
has  gone  to  sea. 

Q.  W^U,  you  spoke  of  some  of  this  money  being  returned  to  the  captain? — 
A.  Yes.  When  tne  sailor  has  signed  the  order  and  the  captain  has  accepted  the 
the  order,  certified  to  its  correctness,  the  shipping  master  gives  the  captain  so 
much,  whatever  they  have  agreed  upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  is  a  private  perquisite  to  the  captain,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  a  private  i>erquisite  to  the  captain. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farqxjhar.)  tfnder  the  present  law  is  not  the  matter  of  advance 
abolislied?  It  was  nothing  but  allotment. — A.  That  is  right:  the  advance  is 
abolished,  but  the  allotment  is  paid  now,  three  days  after  the  vessel  leaves  port. 
So,  while  it  is  called  an  allotment,  it  is  an  advance. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  amount  that  the  sailor  can  make  by  allotment? — A.  He 
can  allot  not  to  exceed  one  month  of  his  pay  now. 

9.  The  old  way  he  allotted— he  could  mortgage  everything? — A.  Well,  not 
quite  that  much,  not  to  exceed  $10  a  month,  and  prior  to  tnat  everything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  allotment  then  practically  is  often  divided  between 
the  sailor,  boarding-house  keeper,  shipping  master,  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel? — 
A.  Exactly. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhajr.)  The  allotment  then  is  simply  to  pay  the  sailor's  shore 
deots? — A.  That  is  what  it  is  meant  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  compulsory  in  case  he  Jjias  not  any  debts?— 
A.  He  can  allot  part  of  his  wages  to  his  relatives. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  His  family?— A.  To  his  family.  To  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  compulsory,  whether  he  has  an^  debts  or  not,  I  should  say  yes. 
Anyone  shipping  out  of  New  York  or  San  Francisco  in  a  deep-water  vessel  with- 
out taking  an  aavance  is  such  a  rare  man  that  I  would  like  to  see  him.  No  mat- 
ter whether  he  likes  it  or  not — ^that  cuts  no  figure.  The  shipping  master  must 
have  something,  and  he  can  only  get  it  by  advance  or  allotment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  is  provided  by 
the  law? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  reaches  the  other  port  within  a  month,  or  within  the  time  necessary 
to  render  equivalent  labor  for  the  amount  of  money  he  has  drawn,  is  he  privileged 
to  quit  the  vessel  then? — A.  He  is  not  privileged  to  quit  the  vessel,  irrespective  of 
whether  he  has  had  any  allotment  or  not.  He  can  be  reclaimed.  A  sailor  that 
deserts  in  England,  Africa,  Australia,  or  China  can  be  reclaimed.  That  is  the 
term  used  by  the  law.  He  can  be  reclaimed,  put  in  prison,  and  held  there  until 
the  vessel  is  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  then  put  on  board  and  made  to  go  to  work. 
According  to  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation's  report,  80  men  were  thus 
reclaimed  in  Callao  last  year,  in  Singapore  1,  and  in  Yokohoma  1;  and  1  was  pim- 
ished  besides;  that  was  in  Singapore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  crimp  and  the  boarding-house  keeper  generally 
work  together  to  keep  the  sailor  in  the  toils  by  making  him  take  advances,  thus 
keeping  him  in  debt? — A.  Certainly;  yes.  One  knows  how  much  money  he  had 
when  he  came  ashore,  and  the  other  governs  how  much  monev  he  will  get  when 
he  is  going;  and  as  a  usual  proxx>sition  he  has  to  sx)end  it  all  before  he  goes  to 
work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  union  proposed  and  submitted  to  Congress 
any  remedial  law  about  this  matter  of  the  cnmp  and  the  shipping  master  and  the 
allotment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedies  whereby  those  men  could  be  taken  away  from  these 
boarding-house  keepers,  from  the  parties  that  follow  them  and  feed  them  with 
liquor  and  everything  of  that  kind  and  debauch  them? — A.  Yes;  we  have.  If 
Congress  will  abolish  the  allotment  to  original  creditors  and  make  a  law  compel- 
ling the  vessel  to  pay  the  seaman  one-half  of  what  is  actuallv  due  in  every  port 
where  the  vessel  loads  or  delivers  cargo,  and  give  the  seaman  the  full  right  to  quit 
wherever  he  is,  the  crimp  will  be  starved  to  death  and  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
We  say  that  will  take  place,  l^ecause  we  know  what  has  taken  place  in  England, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Sheemess,  the  thi-ee  men-of-war  ports  of  England, 
were  the  worst  crimping  dens  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  admiralty  decided 
to  pay  the  men  their  wages  monthly  irrespective  of  where  they  happened  to  be, 
ana  the  result  of  that  arrangement  completely  wiped  out  the  crimping  dens  of 
those  three  ports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  the  crimps  never  ship  a  member  of  your 
union  if  they  know  him  to  be  such? — A.  If  they  can  help  themselves;  no.  That 
is  true  as  a  general  proposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Has  your  organization  at  any  time  taken  action  upon 
this  matter  by  offering  protests? — A.  We  have  been  engaged  in  offering  protests 
for  the  last  6  years  and  asking  for  legislation,  and  some  of  it  has  been  obtained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  **Proposea  amendments  to  our  navigation  laws;  for- 
eign navigation  laws  compared  with  ours;*'  what  have  you  to  propose  in  that 
regard,  and  what  is  your  organization  proposing? — A.  The  best  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  we  have  to  propose  would  be  to  give  what  we  have  actually 
drafted — a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen  and  to  improve 
the  personnel  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Q.  You  might  briefly  state  what  you  propose  to  accomplish  by  this  law  or  these 
amendments. — A.  Well,  we  propose  to  abolish  crimping  altogether,  as  far  as  it 
can  possibly  be  abolished  by  law.  We  propose  to  increase  the  space  in  the  fore- 
castle; to  give  the  seaman  one-half  of  what  is  actually  due  him  in  every  port 
where  he  loads  and  discharges  cargo,  and  to  give  the  seaman  the  right  to  call  for 
a  survey  of  any  vessel  that  he  may  happen  to  be  in  without  the  officers  of  the 
vessel  taking  part  in  the  reauest;  and  to  establish  a  standard  of  skill  and  exx)eri- 
ence  for  those  who  sign  as  aole  seamen;  and  to  get  a  law  providing  for  the  stand- 
ard or  number  of  men  to  be  carried  by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage  and 
rigging.    Those  are  the  contents  of  this  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  case  of  a  survey,  how  many  of  the  crew  do 
you  propose  shall  join  in  the  request? — A.  A  majority  of  the  crew,  exclusive  of 
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officers.  The  manninjg  bill  proposed  here  is  taken  directly  out  of  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  British  commission  on  manning  of  vessels.  There  was  a  British 
commission  for  that  purpose,  and  after  listening  to  some  180  expert  witnesses,  they 
made  certain  recommendations  to  Parliament;  and  we  have  taken  their  recom- 
mendations and  put  them  in  as  our  bill.  Ehigland  has  no  manning  law;  Australia 
has.  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  only  have  by  custom;  that  is  all. 
There  is  no  specific  law  in  any  of  these  countries  as  to  how  many  men  a  vessel 
shiJl  carry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  say  Australia  do  you  mean  all  the  Australian 
provinces  or  some  one  of  them?-^A.  Well,  I  mean  particularly  New  Zealand  in 
this  matter.  With  reference  to  the  reason  why  England  appointed  this  commis- 
sion, it  was  that  England  found  that  where  she  used  to  have  about  20,000  appren- 
tices, she  has  now  less  than  3,000,  and  there  has  grown  to  be  a  greater  and  greater 
scarcity  of  British  seamen.  That  is  the  reason  they  appointed  this  commission, 
and  this  is  what  the  commission  has  to  say:  ''  Owing  to  unrestricted  competition 
and  the  absence  of  any  requirement  as  to  qualification,  the  quest  for  emplov- 
ment  in  the  mercantile  marine  has  degenerated  in  many  cases  into  a  mere  scramble 
in  which  very  little  consideration  is  bestowed  on  the  condition  of  the  service  so 
long  as  employment  is  secured." 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report? — A.  1896.  Report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  board  of  trade  to  inquire  into  the  manning  of  British  ships. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Upon  the  whole,  are  the  foreign  laws  more  favorable 
than  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  seamen,  theii*  duties  and  priv- 
ileges ? — A.  At  present,  taking  it  altogether,  no.  They  are  much  superior  in  some 
instances ;  in  some  instances  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  foreign,  in  the  matter 
of  forecastles,  in  the  matter  of  general  treatment  on  board  of  a  vessel,  that  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  law.  We  have  a  law  forbidding  brutality  now — ^f orbid- 
ding  corporal  punishment — and  it  is  being  administered,  and  is  being  used 
continually,  all  the  same.  The  law  is  being  violated.  It  is  not  a  common  thing 
at  all  in  continental  or  English  vessels ;  it  is  a  very  rare  thing.  They  have  laws 
forbidding  it,  too,  but  they  are  better  obeyed  than  ours.  If  amendments  could 
be  made  to  the  existing  laws,  such  as  are  proposed  here,  our  law  would  be  up  to 
the  best. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  frequent  is  this  corporal  punishment,  and  what 
form  does  it  take? — A.  Well,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  club--a  belaving  pin.  That 
is  a  stick  like  a  policeman's  club — a  blow  over  the  head  with  tnat  is  the  most 
frequent  kind.  We  use  these  in  the  rail  of  a  vessel  to  make  fast  ropes  on,  .and  it 
is  very  handy  to  take  one  out  and  use  it. 

Q.  Is  that  punishment  administered  by  the  officer  of  the  vessel  at  his  own 
caprice  and  without  any  order  from  his  superior,  or  without  any  control  as  to  the 
man*:  offense? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Usually  done  in  haste,  then  ;  sometimes  in  passion  ? — A.  Always  in  passion, 
I  would  rather  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  always  by  some  officer  of  the  vessel? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  am  informed  that  the  law  which  was  passed  recently 
through  your  assistance  is  considered  very  satisfactory  to  the  seamen,  at  least  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  if  it  was  enforced.  The  ship  owners  or  the  masters  say  that 
there  never  was  a  law  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailors  that  they  cotQd  not 
drive  a  horse  and  cart  through.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is  your  experience 
with  any  of  those  laws  that  have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailors  in  this 
country,  and  how  it  is  in  other  countries? — A.  Well,  the  expression  that  you  can 
**  drive  a  horse  and  cart  through  "  is  generally  used  to  signify  that  the  law  is  not 
enforced  and  that  it  is  evaded.  There  are  cei*tain  errors  and  mistakes  in  that  law 
that  was  passed  last  year.  They  were  pointed  out  at  the  time,  such  as  the  repeal- 
ing of  some  ot  the  old  law  that  had  worked  well.  That  causes  the  law  that  was 
passed  last  year  to  bo  ineffective  in  some  instances,  just  as  good  as  useless  in 
some  instances.  That  law  provides  that  foreign  vessels  shipping  crews  in  Ameri- 
can ports  shall  )k^  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  act,  which  is  that  they  shall 
pay  no  more  than  one  month's  allotment  to  original  creditors;  pay  no  more 
advance  than  that.  They  violate  that  continuivlly,  have  been  violating  it  right 
along,  and  there  is  no  means  of  getting  after  them,  because  you  can  not  get  the 
evidence.  They  pick  up  some  man  going  aboard  of  some  vessel  and  take  him 
away,  and  when  they  get  to  the  other  place,  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country,  then  that  settles  it ;  they  take  away  the  e^ndcnce,  take  the 
evidence  away  with  them,  and  unless  their  articles  be  subjected  to  inOT)ection  by 
the  custom-house  officers,  they  will  no  doubt  continue  to  use  t^at  Jdnd  of  means 
of  evading  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  you  can  not  get  the  evidence  of  the  evasion,  how  do 
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yon  know  they  do  evade  it? — ^A.  We  know  it,  becanse  we  know  it  afterwards  when 
the  time  to  prosecute  is  gone  bv.  We  know  the  evasion  of  the  law  takes  place. 
Bnt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  knowing  a  thing  and  being  able  to 
prove  it  legally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Are  there  some  beneficial  features  to  that  law? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  seamen? — ^A.  On  the  whole,  it  has 
been  a  very  great  benefit. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  law  that  was  enacted  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress?— A.  By 
the  last  Congress;  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  very  great  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  any  other  nation  any  better  law? — ^A.  As  far  as 
that  law  goes,  and  on  the  x>oints  n^n  which  it  touches,  no. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  fault  to  find  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  food? 
You  sx)oke  of  the  small  rations  that  the  American  seamen  receive  in  comparison 
with  other  countries. — A.  The  only  complaint  we  have  in  that  direction  is  the 
water.  We  would  like  to  have  an  increase  in  the  water  from  4  quarts  or  1  gallon 
to  6  quarts,  and  an  increase  in  the  butter  from  1  ounce  to  2.  That  is  put  in  this 
bill,  and  that  is  the  only  im{>rovement  in  the  scale  of  food  that  we  desire  to  ask 
for.    With  those  two  exceptions  the  scale  of  food  is  ];>erfectly  satisfactorv  to  us. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  hereafter  a  comparative  food  sc^e  of  five  or 
six  of  the  nations? — ^A.  Yes;  I  now  submit  the  American,  Australian,  German, 
and  Danish  scales : 

Scale  of  provisions  required  by  law  on  ships  of  American  merchant  marine. 


Water quarts. 

Biscuit pound. 

Beef,  salt pounds. 

Pork,  salt pound. 

Flour do... 

Clanned  meat do... 

Pr€«h  bread 

Pish,  dry,  preserved,  or  fresh pound. 

Potatoes  or  yams do... 

Canned  tomatoes do... 

Pease j^. pint. 

Beans do... 

Rico do... 

Coffee  (green  >K)rry ) ounce . 

Tea ....do... 

Sufirar ounces. 

Molasses pint. 

Dried  fruit ounces. 

Pickles pint. 

Vinegar do... 

Com  meal ounces. 

Onions do... 

Lard ounce. 

Butter do... 

Mustard,  i)epp<!r,  and  salt  sufHcient  for  seasoning 


■3 

d 

GQ 


I 


4 
4 
1 
1 


g 


4 


i 


p 


4 


3 


1 
1 


H  pounds  daily. 


i 


3 

i 
3 


1 
1 


1 


1 
1 


1 


8 


4 
4 
1 
1 


I 


i 


I 

i 


8 


1 
1 


4 
5 


4 

it 


I 

I 

J 


4 
1 
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Scale  giv^n  by  the  Australian  United  Steam  Navigation  Company^  Limited. 


Bread. 


Sunday  

Monday 

Tuesday ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday.. 

Friday 

Saturday  .. 


Lb. 


Meat. 


IJbs. 

2^ 
2i 


Flour. 


Lb. 


Rice. 


Lb. 


Tea. 


Oz. 


t 
I 

I 

t 

I 


Coffee. 


Oz. 


4 


Sugar. 


Oza. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Potatoes. 


Lba. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Butter. 


Oza. 


I 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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QfiRMAN  SCALE. 


fBremen  decree,  March  17, 1880.] 


Ration. 


Bread pound.. 

Mess  beef I>ounds.. 

Pish pound. 

Butter do 

Coflfee ounces. 

Tea do... 

"Water quarts. 


Dally. 


1 
U 


Twice 
weekly. 


Weekly. 


1 

S 


In  addition  each  member  of  the  crew  must  receive  three-Marters  of  a  pound 
of  vegetables  (potatoes  or  sauerkraut,  etc.),  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  dried 
fruit,  11  ounces  of  sugar  or  molasses,  and  one-half  pint  of  vinegar  weekly. 

Leaving  a  home  port,  beer  to  the  amount  of  45  quarts  for  each  of  the  crew  most 
be  carried,  to  be  served  out  at  discrimination  of  the  master.  When  the  ration 
of  beer  falls  short  from  any  reason,  the  daily  ration  of  coffee  shall  be  increased 
to  U  ounces. 

Dried  pease,  beans,  or  oatmeal  to  be  served  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Mess  pork  or  bacon  may  be  alternated  or  substituted  witn  beef,  at  the  rate  of  1 
I)ound  and  If  x>ounds,  respectively.  After  salt  meat  has  been  used  for  six  weeks 
continuously,  a  ration  of  1  pound  of  preserved  meats  twice  a  week  must  be  sub- 
stituted. If  the  ship's  complement  consists  of  ten  or  more  hands,  one  extra  ration 
of  meat,  fish,  and  water  must  be  served. 

A  six  months'  supply  of  butter  must  be  stored  on  board  at  the  home  port.  One 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  lard,  or  1  pint  of  olive  oil,  or  an  additional  ration  of  If 
X)ounds  of  beef,  or  6  ounces  of  bacon  may  be  substituted  for  butter. 

DANISH  SCALE. 


Ration. 

Weekly. 

Ration. 

Weekly. 

Bread pounds.. 

Mess  pork do 

Mess  beef do 

Butter pound.. 

Codflsh do.... 

1 

7    ■ 

u , 

3 

1 
1 

Coflfee pound.. 

Sugar do — 

Tea ounce. . 

Barley  (pearl) pint.. 

Beer gallons.. 

k 
1 

u 

Water  in  sufficient  quantities,  without  waste. 

Potatoes,  pickles,  cabbage,  horse-radish,  or  dried  or  preserved  vegetables  must 
be  given  at  least  twice  u  week  at  sea  and  in  port. 

Fresh  mess,  consisting  of  at  least  one-half  pound  of  preserved  meat,  without 
bones,  and  one-half  pound  of  bouilli,  must  be  given  once  a  week  at  sea. 

The  ration  of  hard  bread  may  be  substituted  by  soft  wheat  or  rye  bread  at  the 
rate  of  7  jwunds  or  lOi  pounds  each,  respectively. 

Instead  of  butter  may  be  given  one-half  pound  of  olive  oil,  with  the  necessary 
vinegar,  or  2  pounds  of  mess  pork. 

Whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  will  permit,  the  stipulated  ration 
of  beer  must  be  kept  on  board.  Under  other  circumstances  wine  may  be  substi- 
tuted at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  per  day,  or  grog  (French  brandy  or  rum)  at  the 
rate  of  1  gill  per  day,  or  Danish  corn  brandy  at  the  rate  of  one-half  gill  per  day. 

Mustard,  salt,  vinegar,  sirup,  prunes,  and  dried  fruit  must  be  given  daily  m 
sufficient  quantities. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  about  the  quality  of  the  food? — A.  Well,  of  course,  we 
arc  not  getting  the  new  scale.  In  the  deep-water  vessels  they  are  not  giving  it; 
tjiey  are  not  giving  it  even  in  some  of  the  coastwise  vessels.  It  has  not  come 
into  general  operation.  Just  as  in  a  vessel  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  men 
insisted  upon  having  the  scale,  the  master  ^ave  it  to  them  without  cooking  it. 
He  says,  *'  The  law  does  not  provide  for  cooking  it.'' 

Q.  What  is  the  permanency  of  employment  in  the  Continental  and.  English 
marine?  Do  men  ship  and  do  they  perform  work  on  the  same  vessel  for,  say,  10, 
12,  or  14  years? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  No;  usually  about  a  year  or  two.    They  ship  for  a  year. 

Q.  But  you  take  what  are  called  the  liners,  freight  and  passenger,  what  is  the 
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average  time  of  employment  on  those  continental  or  English  ships? — ^A.  That  I 
do  not  know.    1  have  never  sailed  on  them. 

Q.  Is  there  as  mnch  shiftiness  of  employment  with  the  European  marine  as 
there  is  with  the  American? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  other  nations  this  right  that  you  contend  for — ^that  a  sea- 
man shall  ship  for  a  certain  point  and  J;hen  have  his  discharge,  whether  he  makes 
the  return  port  or  not? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  American  better? — ^A.  On  that  point  it  is  better  than  most  of  them, 
except  England.  The  English  law  gives  the  seaman  the  right  to  quit  in  England, 
but  with  the  other  nations,  after  having  shipped  and  left  the  home  port,  he  can 
not  quit  at  all;  he  becomes  a  deserter  and  can  be  taken  back. 

Q.  What  are  the  penalties  for  desertion  of  a  ship? — A.  Penalties  for  desertion 
at  the  present  time?  There  is  really  no  penalty  for  desertion  in  a  home  port.  The 
sailor  has  a  right  to  quit  in  the  home  port;  simply  takes  his  clothes  with  him  and 
goes.    He  leaves  all  tne  money  he  has  earned  behind  him.    That  is  the  penalty. 

Q.  That  is  the  forfeiture? — A.  He  forfeits  what  money  he  has  earned.  That  is 
the  penalty.    In  a  foreign  port  he  is  taken  back  as  I  stated. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  sailor  being  left  sick  or  in  a  hospital,  say  at  Hongkong 
or  elsewhere,  what  are  the  provisions  of  this  Government  for  the  return  or  that 
sailor  through  the^onsul  or  commercial  agent? — ^A.  Congress  appropriates  annu- 
ally a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  return  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen;  and 
being  left  behind  by  a  vessel  in  some  place  where  the  consul  can  not  ship  him,  and 
left  on  the  consul's  hands  in  that  way,  he  can  be  returned  to  the  United  States  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.    Congress  appropriates  money  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Therefore  to  protect  the  United  States  it  is  not  neces- 
sary tnat  there  should  be  a  law  requiring  a  sailor  to  return  in  the  vessel  that  he 
shipped  upon  from  American  ports? — A.  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  if  they 
would  abolish  the  return  to  the  United  States  and  leave  the  sailor  free  to  quit. 

Q.  Well,  how  about  the  Government? — ^A.  Well,  the  Government  would  not 
have  any  expense  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.}  And  leave  the  sailor  free  to  quit? — A.  Leave  the  sailor 
free  to  quit  and  to  get  his  money,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  think  I  have  recently  seen  a  statement  by  a  consul 
that  a  great  many  sailors  who  have  left  their  vessels  become  dependent,  and  he 
has  to  help  sustain  them,  and  then  help  them  back  to  the  United  States  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  Is  it  desirable  that  that  condition  of  things  should 
be  avoided? — A.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  being  of  any  importance  at  all.  These 
men  are  in  all  probability  driven  out  of  the  vessels  they  were  in,  without  receiv- 
ing any  money  for  the  work  they  had  done.  They  came  ashore  and  went  to  some 
boarding  house  or  some  place  and  then  they  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
afterwards  thrown  out  by  these  boarding  masters,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
were  destitute.  Now,  if  they  had  received  no  allotment  when  they  shipped  and 
had  received  the  money  that  was  due  them  when  they  quit,  they  would  have  had 
money  enough  to  live  on  until  they  could  get  another  vessel,  and  would  not  be  in 
need  of  any  charity  either  from  the  United  States  or  from  individuals. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  they  were  probably  driven  out  of  the  vessels? — ^A.  Because 
vessels  lying  in  a  port  waiting  for  cargo,  do  not  keep  the  men  on  board.  The  law 
of  1884  provides  tnat  the  master  may  discharge  the  men  if  they  consent  to  be  dis- 
charged, by  paying  them  what  is  due  them.  Now,  sometimes  the  master  will 
not  do  that;  lie  will  not  pay  them  what  is  due  them.  They  will  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged and  he  will  say  *^no."  He  will  treat  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
have  to  get  out  of  the  vessel  and  leave  the  money  behind  them. 

You  mean  that  they  are  driven  out  by  bad  treatment? — A.  Yes. 
And  that  this  is  a  scheme  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  save  money? — ^A.  Yes. 
Well,  can  you  provide  against  that  by  law? — A.  By  saying  that  when  a  man 
leaves  a  vessel  he  receives  all  the  money  he  has  earned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  frequently  do  sailors  receive  their  wages  now, 
under  our  present  system? — A.  With  an  average  good  master  of  a  vessel,  when 
he  comes  into  a  port  like  Singapore  or  Hongkong,  if  he  does  not  want  to  keep 
them  on  board,  he  says,  *'  Well,  any  of  you  that  want  your  money  can  get  it; "  and 
he  takes  them  to  the  consul  and  pays  them  off , -and  they  go. 

Q.  That  is  entirely  left  with  the  master? — A.  The  payment.  He  can  not  go  to 
the  master  and  say  **  I  want  to  quit  the  vessel  and  get  my  money."  If  the  master 
does  not  want  to  give  him  his  discharge  and  his  money,  he  can  not  get  it.  If  the 
master  wants  to  give  him  his  discharge  and  his  money  and  he  refuses  to  take  it, 
he  will  leave  in  a  week  or  two  without  it  invariably,  because  then  the  treatment 
becomes  such  that  he  will  be  glad  to  leave  the  vessel. 

Q.  Could  you  state  one  or  more  cases  in  which  the  master  of  the  vessel  has 
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held  money  or  wages  of  his  men  for  an  unusual  length  of  time? — ^A.  The  way 
that  the  iu*ticles  are  signed  nowadays — ^and  I  do  not  know  how  far  back  the 
practice  extends — ^is,  no  money  except  at  the  master's  option;  shipped  for  12 
months  and  no  money  except  at  the  master's  option.  Gk>  to  the  master  and  ask 
for  some  money  and  he  says  '  'no. "  I  have  been  6  months  on  board  of  a  vessel  and 
could  not  get  a  cent.  I  have  been  again  in  other  vessels  where  I  would  get  what- 
ever money  I  wanted — that  is,  reasonably,  whatever  money  I  wanted ;  and  that 
is  the  experience  of  every  sailor.  As  a  usual  thing,  when  the  master  refuses  to 
give  a  sailor  any  money  he  means  by  that,  "  You  better  get  out  of  here.*'  He 
refuses  him  that  money  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  does  a  man  sign  a  contract  that  he  will  serve  with- 
out money  except  at  the  master's  option? — A.  Because  he  has  no  option  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  he  is  i)oor  and  ignorant  and  perhaps A.  (Interrupting.) 

He  is  not  necessarily  ignorant  but  he  is  poor.  I  am  a  sailor — ^know  my  work,  I 
can  do  it  on  board  of  a  vessel — ^taking  me  as  an  instance:  I  refuse  to  sign  that 
kind  of  a  contract.  There  is  a  man  who  has  never  been  to  sea  in  his  life,  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  life  he  is  going  to  lead,  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the 
kind  of  vessel  he  is  goin^  on  board  of,  knows  nothing  about  the  work  he  is  going 
to  do.  He  is  asked, ' '  Will  you  go  on  board  of  the  vessel  and  w^k  for  those  wages 
and  sign  that  kind  of  a  contract?"  "Yes."  So  it  is  purely  a  question  of  how 
many  men  there  are  around  that  seaport  who  can  be  coaxed  to  go  to  sea.  Hie 
man  who  says  he  will  not  si^  that  kind  of  a  contract  will  stay  ae£ore. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  from  your  point  of  view  to  a  law  that  would 
require  the  wages  to  be  paid  regularly? — ^A.  None  whatever.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  asking  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Would  you  have  very  serious  objections,  on  the  iwfft 
of  a  married  man  who  ships  and  there  is  an  allotment  of  $10  a  month  for  his 
family?  Why  is  it  not  ]^roper  that  that  family  should  be  safeguarded  against 
this  man's  expenditures  m  foreign  i)orts  and  away  from  home? — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
proper.  Of  course,  there  should  be  an  allotment  in  the  case  of  a  married  man. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  any  allotment  to  an  immediate  and  dependant  relative; 
not  at  all.  Allotments  of  that  description  given  to  wife,  mother,  and  children 
are  proper  allotments,  and  it  would  be  a  hardship,  a  vei*y  g^reat  hardship,  upon 
seamen  to  have  that  abolished.  We  would  not  see  that  abolished.  It  is  the 
allotment  to  the  original  creditor  that  we  want  to  have  abolished,  because  he  is 
not  a  creditor  at  all  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  our  statutes  now  provide  for  the  establishing  of 
homes  for  aged  and  disabled  sailors? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Would  not  such  a  statute  be  very  desirable? — A.  There  is  one  such  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  now;  that  is  Snug  Harbor,  in  New  York.  It  is  an 
excellent  institution,  does  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and,  of  course,  as  a  sailor, 
I  would  not  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  those  kind  of  things;  but  1  doubt  whether  it  would  be  a  proi)er  thing 
to  do.  Under  our  existing  law  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  a  proper  thing  to  do, 
because  all  the  sailors  of  the  world  would  have  an  opportunity  to  go  in  there. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  if  such  institutions  were  established  in 
America  they  would  be  for  American  sailors? — ^A.  Answering  your  question  gen- 
erally, I  would  say  this:  We  have  not  discussed  this  particular  question  that  you 
bring  up,  and  I  can  not  speak  for  the  sailors'  union  upon  that  subject;  but,  tak- 
ing it  generally,  we  look  on  those  questions  as  eleemosynary  institutions,  and, 
though  they  are  a  good  thing,  they  have  a  tendency  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
idea  that  the  sailors'  union  has  had  right  along  is  to  clear  away  all  the  laws  that 
make  a  kind  of  a  child  out  of  a  sailor,  to  put  him  on  his  own  resources,  stand  him 
on  his  own  legs,  and  tell  him, "  Now,  take  care  of  yourself,  and  if  you  can  not, 
why,  that  is  all  the  worse  for  you." 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  when  he  gets  too  old,  for  instance,  to  have  any  legs 
to  stand  on;  taking  care  of  him  in  old  age  or  in  disability. — ^A.  In  case  of  dis- 
ability, there  are  marine  hospitals  now,  and  they  are  very  good  things.  And 
there  is  also  established,  on  the  recommendation  of  Surgeon-G^erieral  Wyman, 
down  in  Arizona,  I  think  it  is,  or  in  New  Mexico,  a  farm  wnere  consumptives  are 
sent  and  placed  up  in  the  dry  atmosphere;  and  that  is  an  excellent  institution.  It 
will  probably  save  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  lives  in  years  to  come,  because 
consumption  is  extremely  prevalent  amongst  the  seamen,  owing  to  the  crowded 
quarters  in  which  they  live. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  marine  hospitals.  Have  the  sailors,  both  in  the  deep  water 
and  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  on  the  lakes,  access  to  these  marine  hospitals? — A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Howdotheycontribute  tothem?— A.  They  do  not  con- 
tribnte  to  them  now.  We  used  to  contribute  40  cents  a  month  to  these  hospitals 
nntil  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1884,  when  that  was  wix)ed  ont,  and  it  comes  out 
of  the  tonnage  dues  or  tonnage  taxes  on  the  vessels. 

j^.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  You  spoke  of  the  New  York  home;  how  is  that  main- 
tained?— A.  A  gentleman,  who  diea  years  and  years  ^o,  willed  a  farm  on  Man- 
hattan Island  to  establish  an  institution  for  old  and  disabled  seamen,  to  be  called 
Snug  Harbor.  Well,  the  land  that  he  willed  to  this  institution  has  grown  so 
enormously  in  YaLne  that  the  institution  is  extremely  rich  and  can  do  very  much; 
but  you  see  it  is  a  bequest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  It  is  private  benevolence? — A.  It  is  private  benevo- 
lence. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  is  it  Bujjported? — A.  From  the  same  source. 
Loes  not  cost  the  sailors  or  the  GK>vemment  or  the  State  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  is  the  consumptives'  home  in  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zona supported? — ^A.  It  is  supported  by  the  Ijnited  States  Government. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Marine-Hospital  Service? — ^A.  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  will  pass  to  topic  65,  *'  Projwrtion  of  American  ves- 
sels engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce  as  compared  with  vessels  under  foreign 
flags  so  engaged.*'  Have  you  any  information  on  that  Question? — A.  Well;  sta- 
tistics would  give  such  information  as  was  valuable  much  more  closely  and  relia- 
bly than  I  could  possibly  give  it. 

Q.  Tramp  steamers  are  different  from  liners? — ^A.  The  tramp  steamer  is  a  vessel 
that  goes  anywhere  where  she  can  get  anvthing  to  do— carries  cargo  anvwhere, 
from  one  port  to  another.  She  goes  anywhere  where  the  traffic  carries  her  and 
brings  her. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  those  as  compared 
to  the  liners? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  under  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness  glance  over  the  plan  of  inquiry 
and  pick  out  any  topic  upon  which  he  desires  to  speak. 

The  Witness.  The  question  has  often  been  raised,  Why  do  not  American  boys 
go  to  sea? 

To  begin  with,  because  there  is  not  any  prospect  for  a  man  to  make  a  living  and 
keep  a  family  by  going  to  sea.  The  wages  or  the  seamen  have  been  stationary, 
while  the  wages  of  men  working  ashore  have  increased.  The  cost  of  living  has 
increased  in  about  the  ratio  of  improvement  in  the  wages,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  seaman's  wages  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  himself,  far  less  keep  a  family.  Now, 
a  boy  may  go  to  sea  out  of  romance;  he  may  read  Captain  MaiTyat  and  the  rest 
of  the  writers,  and  get  into  his  head  that  he  wants  to  be  a  sailor;  and  he  goes  to 
sea  and  makes  one  or  two  trips,  and  he  finds  out  what  the  sea  is,  what  kind  of  a 
life  it  is,  what  kind  of  work  he  has  to  do,  what  kind  of  wages  he  is  likely  to  receive 
when  he  is  a  grown  man,  and  he  says, ''  There  is  nothing  in  this  for  me,"  and  he 
quits  and  looks  around  for  something  else  to  do.  And  it  is  the  same,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  other  countries.  Norway  used  to  furnish  an  enormous 
amount  of  seamen.  When  I  first  went  to  sea,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  in  pur- 
chasing power  was  such  that  he  was  really  better  off  than  the  ordinary  mechanic 
at  shore.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  were  married,  had  little  homes  of  their  own 
in  the  little  gullies  along  the  seacoast,  or  wherever  they  might  hapx)en  to  be, 
and  their  homes  were  neater  and  usually  a  little  better  fumisned  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  mechanic.  Now,  the  condition  of  shore  employment  has  increased 
in  that  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  shore  mechanic 
has  risen  vastly  above  that  of  the  seaman,  and  the  boy  does  not  go  to  sea  any  more 
as  he  used  to.  The  Norwegian  vessels  are  now  very  largely  filled  with  Swedes 
and  Finns.  Take  English  vessels.  Englishmen  used  to  go  to  sea  just  for  the  same 
reason  and  under  the  same  conditions.  The  wages  of  the  ihiglish  sailor  to-day 
runs  between  £4  and  £6  a  month — between  $20  and  $30  a  month.  That  is  the 
English  wages  around  England;  it  is  anything  between  those  figures.  Now,  he 
can  make  a  great  deal  more  wages  and  be  at  home  with  his  family,  if  he  has  one; 
or  ho  <'an  afford  to  furnish  himself  with  one  and  stay  home  with  them  and  §et 
better  wages  by  working  at  something  ashore.  The  boy  who  has  the  stuff  in  him 
to  be  a  sailor  must  be  healthy  physically,  and  must  have  a  fair  average  intelli- 
gence, or  else  he  is  no  good  at  sea;  and  in  order  that  he  may  remain  at  sea,  or  be 
willing  to  go  to  sea,  the  conditions  of  sea  life  mupt  be  such  as  to  give  him  the 
inducement,  or  at  least  give  him  the  ability  to  live  in  the  same  way  as  his  neigh- 
bors do — come  up  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  living  of  everybody  around  hun; 
everybody  that  he  knows  and  has  been  brought  up  with.  Now,  sea  life  will  not  do 
that;  it  will  not  keep  those  who  go  to  sea  for  any  length  of  time.  On  an  average 
now  the  sailor  goes  from  port  to  port  looking  for  something  else  to  do.    He  comes 
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into  New  York  and  gets  paid  off  with  $80  or  $40  or  $50  after  a  long  tri^.   The  first 
thing  he  does  after  ne  comes  into  New  York  is  not,  as  shore  people  think,  go  and 

fet  arank;  not  at  all.  There  is  much  less  drunkenness  than  people  who  do  not 
now  have  any  idea  of.  People  ashore  have  a  tendency  to  say  that  any  man  they 
see  drunk  around  the  water  front  of  a  seaport  city  is  a  sailor.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  he  is  not.  The  sailor  goes  ashore  and  looks  around,  and  goes  up  around  the 
city,  goes  into  the  employment  offices  and  other  places  and  looks  to  see  whether 
there  is  anything  else  to  do,  and  if  there  is  anything  he  can  get  to  do  he  is  glad  to 
quit  the  sea.  He  becomes,  a  bridge  builder,  he  becomes  an  architectural  iron 
worker.  I  suppose  that  75  per  cent  of  the  men  who  work  at  architectural  iron 
work  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  sailors. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mean  the  fitters? — A.  These  men  that  put  up 
this  architectural  iron  work.  He  becomes  a  bridge  builder  on  the  railways; 
becomes  a  gripman  on  the  street  cars.  Going  to  sea,  he  learns  certain  things; 
he  learns  to  keep  his  head  cool* and  his  feet  warm,  as  we  call  it  at  sea;  to  have 
his  presence  of  mind  with  him.  He  works  with  both  hands;  or  he  steadies 
himself  with  one  hand;  balances  his  body  with  his  feet;  works  for  the  vessel 
with  the  other  hand  and  thinks.  If  he  can  not  do  that  he  is  no  good  at  sea;  he 
is  a  burden  on  the  vessel  instead  of  really  an  efficient  man.  Well,  a  man  who 
gets  accustomed  to  that — to  think  and  work  at  the  same  time — ^receives  a  cer- 
tain training  that  makes  him  a  valuable  man  in  other  employments,  particularly 
in  such  employment  as  street  cars.  It  is  very  much  like  the  steering  of  a  ves- 
sel; very  much  like  it.  And  so  it  is  with  all  kinds  of  work  in  a  vessel,  where 
you  must  use  your  hands  and  your  brain  and  meet  new  conditions  all  the 
time.  The  real  training  of  the  sailor  consists  in  these  things,  and  that  makes 
him  capable  of  doing  other  work.  He  comes  ashore  in  New  York  and  he  finds 
that  architectural  iron  workers  set  $3.50  a  day,  and  he  gets  employment 
among  them,  and  he  says,  "Good-bye  sea;  I  am  done  with  you."  Now,  that  is 
the  meaning  of  all  that,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  it  in  England.  Along  with  this 
case  there  comes  this  additional  thing,  that  that  which  will  not  produce  suffi- 
cient for  the  living  of  a  family  is  looked  down  upon  by  everybody;  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  calling  so  looked  doWn  upon  in  this  country  and  in 
England  as  the  seafaring  calling — as  going  to  sea.  The  ordinary  man  ashore 
speaks  about  the  sailor  as  a  poor  fellow;  he  would  not  go  to  sea  if  he  could  do 
anything  else;  he  is  not  worth  any  more  anyway;  that  is  all  he  is  good  for.  That 
is  about  the  idea,  and  he  loses  social  caste  by  going  to  sea,  loses  the  respect  of  the 
people  whom  he  has  been  associated  with.  That  tends  to  prevent  men  from 
going  to  sea. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  remedy  for  that? — A.  Improving  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  men  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  brought  upon  a  level  with  the 
earning  capacity  and  general  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  ordinary  mechanics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  in  a  wage  way  that  you  would  nave  that  done — 
more  privileges  or  better  wages? — A.  In  both  ways  it  will  have  to  be.  Wages 
could  be  permitted  to  attend  to  themselves.  Wages  would  tend  to  settle  them- 
selves if  tne  sailor  were  given  the  opportunity  to  help  himself;  but  the  trouble  is 
that  he  is  not  given  that  opportunity;  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  organize. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  He  could  not  formerly? — ^A.  He  could  not  organize 
because  anybody  who  can  not  quit  can  not  organize.  If  you  can  not  strike  you 
can  not  organize.  Take  away  the  i-iglit  to  strike  and  you  take  away  all  that  organ- 
ization is  worth.  In  order  to  make  an  organization  effective  you  must  be  able 
to  quit  work.  That  is  one  thing,  and,  then,  there  is  this:  He  goes  away  2 
or  3  or  4  months.  Once  a  man  is  on  board  of  a  vessel,  irrespective  of  whether  he 
has  any  skill  or  ability  or  not,  he  must  remain  there  because  the  vessel  is  at  sea, 
so  that  the  competion  that  he  is  subjected  to  is  much  more  fierce  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  man;  and,  in  addition  to  all  that,  the  actual  sailor  has  to  do  the  work  for 
this  kind  of  people;  it  puts  more  work  on  his  shoulders,  and  makes  his  life  stUl 
harder;  and  some  stop  and  say,  I  am  going  to  quit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  the  Seamen's  Union  of  America  here  did 
order  and  get  an  advance  of,  say,  20  per  cent  in  wages;  do  you  think  there  is  any 
way  in  the  world  that  the  continental  wages  could  be  raised  to  equsd  that? — ^A.  Of 
course.  All  sailors*  wages  are  on  a  level.  England  will  be  forced  to  change  the 
condition  of  her  seamen;  absolutely  forced  to  do  it.    Her  national  life  willcom- 

§el  her  to  do  it.  Military  and  naval  experts  to-day  put  that  down*  as  beyond  any 
oubt.  I  will  show  you  what  a  naval  expert  says  (reading  from,  newspaper 
clipping) :  '*  The  discussion  is  said  to  have  narrowed  to  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States,  and  one  paper  holds  that  England  and  the  United  States  will 
soon  be  checked  in  the  increase  of  their  navies  by  the  question  of  manning  their 
ships." 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  the  reforms  which  you  proi)08e  make  the  running 
of  vessels  any  more  expensive? — ^A.  Yes;  it  will  make  them  a  little  more  expen- 
sive. 

Q.  Now,  if  American  vessels  become  more  expensive  to  operate,  can  they  com- 
pete with  foreign  vessels  and  get  business? — A.  There  is  much  that  would  go  in 
answer  to  that.  Take  the  condition  of  England.  The  cost  of  running  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  running  an.  Italian  vessel,  and  yet  England 
can  more  than  compete  with  Italy.  The  cost,  altogether,  of  running  a  vessel 
includes  so  many  things  that  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  vessel  forms 
only  a  small  part  of  it;  and  whether  the  improvement  of  the  seamen's  condition 
and  the  increase  of  the  seamen's  pay  would  materially  affect  the  cost  of  running 
a  vessel,  is  more  than  I  can  say  at  present.  I  should  judge  that  it  would  affect 
it  to  some  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  it  affect  it  more  in  sailing  vessels  than  in  steam 
vessels? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  to  be  supjwsed  that  the  increased  wages  and 
improved  condition  and  treatment  of  the  men  would  result  in  a  better  class  of 
service  and  a  better  class  of  men? — A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  counteract  the  increased  cost? — ^A.  That  used  to  be  the  case 
when,  some  50  years  ago,  the  American  merchant  marine  was  practically  supreme 
upon  the  water.  Faster  vessels  and  better  manned,  it  was  said,  and  the  better 
stowing  of  cargoes  and  the  better  care  taken  of  cargoes,  and  the  speedier  and 
quicker,  the  shorter  time  required  to  bring  them  from  place  to  place,  caused  the 
American  vessels  to  get  a  higher  rate  than  other  nations,  I  believe.  I  have  seen 
that  stated.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but  I  believe  it  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Independent  of  the  extra  cost  to  the  ship  in  its  being 
manned,  is  not  the  great  loss  to  the  ship  the  lack  of  employment — lying  by?— A. 
Lack  of  employment,  of  course. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  great  loss  to  the  ship,  entirely  independent  of  what  you  pay 
in  wages,  insurance,  or  anything  else? — ^A.  I  sunpose  so.  However,  somebody 
else  can  count  the  cost  of  running  a  vessel,  and  aU  that  kind  of  thing;  somebody 
else  is  much  more  fitted  to  give  that  to  the  commission  than  I  could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  not  that  be  true  in  regard  to  the  labor  employed? 
Does  not  the  seaman's  loss  of  time  enter  into  it  very  largely,  and  might 'that  not 
be  one  reason  why  the  sea  is  being  deserted  and  people  are  seeking  employment 
on  land? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
main  reason.  The  main  reasons  are  those  I  gave — ^the  condition  of  the  vessel,  the 
small  pay,  the  small  crews  carried,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  something  is  done  to  make  the  Ajnerican  merchant 
maiine  more  profitable,  so  that  it  can  pay  better  wages  and  in  other  respects 
improve  the  condition  of  the  sailors,  would  that  meet  it  fully  unless  you  nave 
some  legislation  such  as  you  propose? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  follow  at  all. 
I  have  never  seen,  whether  in  good  times  or  in  bad,  any  master  of  a  vessel  paying 
any  more  than  he  had  to  pay,  or  giving  any  better  food  than  he  had  to,  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition.  The  general  proposition  is  that  if  the  wages  were  $25  a  month 
he  would  want  men  for  $20;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  his  vessel 
earned. 

Q.  Whatever  is  done,  then,  by  way  of  encouragement  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  you  think,  should  be  done  on  condition  that  they  will  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  an  improved  condition  of  the  seamen? — A.  I  suppose  you  have  in  mind 
at  the  present  time  the  general  talk  about  improving  the  American  merchant 
marine  by  subsidies,  and  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any 
discussion  of,  except  to  say  that  none  of  the  schemes  that  I  have  seen  so  far,  or 
heard  discussed  so  far,  has  anything  in  it  that  would  in  anyway  increase  the 
number  of  real  American  sailors,  or  cause  any  American  boy  to  go  to  sea,  or  stay 
at  sea,  or  in  anyway  make  it  any  easier  for  the  merchant  maiine  or  Navy  to 
obtain  real  American  sailors. 

Q.  You  would  think,  however,  that  some  of  these  measures  might  be  taken  to 
increase  the  business  of  the  American  merchant  marine? — A.  Yes;  probably. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  these  measures  were  accompanied  by  such  measures  as  you 
suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  sailors,  you  think  it  would 
be  of  general  benefit  to  the  country? — A.  Then  the  improvement,  so  far  as  the 
sailor  is  concerned,  would  come  from  the  measures  accompanying  the  measure, 
and  not  from  the  original  measure. 

Q.  But  the  original  measure  might  tend  to  make  it  easier  or  possible  for  the 
vessels  to  comply  vrith  the  condition  of  improvement  which  you  suggest? — ^A. 
That  would  mf&e  it  easier.  If  the  earning  capacity  of  the  vessel  was  increased, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  easier  to  pay  better  wages. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  yon  think  the  bonnties  proposed  in  these  snbsides, 
in  these  bills,  to  the  fishing  fleet  are  going  to  be  of  any  advantage  in  bringing 
more  into  that,  and  then  ultimately  augmenting  the  marine? — A.  The  bounty 
given  seamen? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  not  a  bit  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  think  it  will  be  simply  absorbed  where  it  iB?'-A.  The  seaman,  instead 
of  getting  $20  a  month,  will  get  $19  a  month  from  the  man  who  hires  him  and  $1 
from  the  Government.  It  is  simply  another  way  of  subsidizing  the  vessel;  that 
is  all;  adding  so  much  to  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  will 
not  do  the  sailor  one  iota  of  good.  There  is  pust  a  doubt  in  our  minds  as  seamen, 
a  very  grave  doubt,  as  to  whether  that  section  which  proposes  to  subsidize  the 
fishermen  in  that  way  does  not  at  the  same  time  make  tne  seaman  subject  to  be 
impressed.  Being  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  recorded  by  the  Gtovem- 
ment,  and  having  received  the  Government's  money,  and  having  done  tiiat  under 
a  general  bill  under  which  everything  else  that  receives  any  money  is  taken  by 
the  Government,  the  proi)osition  seems  fair  that  he,  after  receiving  money, 
should  be  taken  by  the  Government.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  tne 
convention  of  the  seamen  which  met  in  Chicago  condemned  that  bill.  If  they 
strike  out  section  7  and  make  a  proviso  in  section  14  that  contracts  entered  into 
between  the  vessel  and  seamen  should  be  abrogated  if  the  vessel  was  taken  into 
the  United  States  service,  and  if  the  words  ^'  and  seamen  "  were  stricken  out  oi 
the  title,  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  seamen,  and  seamen  would  not  care 
whether  it  passed  or  did  not  pass. 

Q.  They  object  only  so  far  as  it  affects  them  directly?-— A.  In  so  far  as  it  affects 
us  and  is  a  menace  to  our  liberty. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  objection  to  the  general  principle  of  building  a  merchant 
marine? — A.  Of  course  not.  It  may  be  a  question  as  to  just4ihe  best  way  to  do 
it;  but  that  the  seaman  is  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  the  merchant  marine,  of 
course,  goes  without  saying. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  object  to  it  because  you  fear  that  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  into  law  it  would  force  your  patriotism  or  the  patriotism  of  your  craft 
instead  of  leaving  you  free  to  eidiibit  it  in  your  own  way  as  other  citizens  are? — 
A.  It  mi^ht  be  put  in  that  shape  and  answered  yes.  We  think  thefleamenof  the 
United  States  have  always  been  willing  to  volunteer  when  needed;  they  have 
always  volunteered  as  freely  as  any  other  people,  and  why  any  press  gang  should 
be  sent  after  the  seamen  any  more  than  any  otiier  people  we  can  not  understand. 

(After  a  recess  from  1.03  to  2.15  p.  m.,  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Furuseth  was  resumed, 
as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  The  manning  of  vessels  ought  to  be  important  to  the  public  for 
this  reason — that  in  passenger  vessels,  whether  they  be  sailing  on  the  lakes,  on  tlie 
Western  coast,  or  crossing  the  Atlantic,  none  of  them  has  sufficient  life-saving 
apparatus  to  take  care  of  the  people  on  board  in  case  of  wreck  or  disaster  of  any 
kind;  and  there  are  not  enough  seamen  actually  skilled  men  to  handle  those  that 
exist.  The  great  loss  of  life  in  such  cases  as  the  La  Bourgogne  and  Elbe  arises 
from  this  particular  i)oint.  It  usually  takes  place  between  4  and  6,  or  between  3 
and  6,  in  the  morning.  It  is  called  by  the  name  of  "  the  graveyard  watch,"  and 
it  is  said  by  the  seamen  that  the  graveyard  is  then  open — ^if  the  men  are  over- 
worked and  do  not  get  the  necessary  sleep.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  is 
when  one  watch  goes  off  and  another  watch  goes  on  deck,  and  is  the  most  danger- 
ous time.  Those  who  go  on  deck  have  had  but  4  hours  sleep  that  ni^ht,  and  are 
usually  far  from  awake  when  they  take  charge  of  the  vessel.  Anything  happen- 
ing just  then  is  sure  to  cause  a  large  loss  of  life  in  a  passenger  vessel,  and  a  loss 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  actually  skilled  men  that  the  vessel  has  got. 
Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  or  record  that  the  Cunard  Line  of 
steamers  sailing  out  of  Great  Britain  has  never  lost  any  passengers,  whereas  the 
White  Star  and  other  vessels  sailing  in  the  same  trade  have  lost  passengers 
repeatedly. 

Qj.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  that  point  suppose  you  state  how  the  34  hours  are 
divided? — A.  The  24  hours  are  divided  in  7  watches.  The  crew,  to  begin  with,  is 
divided  into  2  watches.  They  are  called  the  starboard  and  port  watch.  The  star- 
board watch,  say,  will  go  on  duty,  take  charge  of  the  deck  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
They  will  hold  the  deck  until  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  then  the  port  watch  takes  enlarge 
of  the  deck  at  4  p.  m.  and  holds  it  until  6.  The  starboard  watch  takes  charge  at 
6  and  holds  it  until  8.  The  port  watch  takes  charge  at  8  and  holds  it  until  12,  and 
the  starboard  watch  takes  charge  at  12  and  holds  it  until  4.  The  port  watch  takes 
charge  at  4  and  holds  it  until  8,  and  the  starboard  watch  goes  on  at  8  and  stays 
on  until  12.    This  completes  the  24  hours. 
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Now,  there  is  in  some  vessels — ^passenger  vessels  and  others — a  cnstom  of  keep- 
ing the  men  on  deck  during  the  daytime.  They  should  not.  When  they  are  not 
on  watch,  they  should  be  asleep.  But  they  say  that  it  is  too  much  sleep,  and  so 
the  afternoon  watch,  from  12  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  is  very  often  used  to  have 
both  watches  on  deck.  This  gives  too  little  sleep  and  rest,  and  makes  tiie  men 
too  much  subject  to  sleepiness  to  be  effective  either  at  the  wheel  or  on  the  lookout 
during  the  night. 

There  is  another  custom  growing  up,  and  it  is  only  of  late  origin,  which  is 
called  the  kalashi  watch;  that  is,  all  hands  on  deck  all  day,  and  call^  out  at  any 
time  when  they  are  wanted  during  the  night,  leaving  on  deck  only  a  watchman, 
a  lookout  man,  and  the  wheelman,  and,  of  course,  the  officers  on  the  bridge.  If  a 
disaster  happens  to  vessels  of  that  description,  the  men  go  out  from  the  forecastle 
half  asleep;  they  go  out  in  the  light  and  are  half  blinded,  and  for  the  first  15 
minutes  are  practically  useless,  and  thus  increase  the  danger  to  the  passengers 
.and  to  the  vessel:  and  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  makes  it  much  narder  for 
the  men  to  work  hard  all  day  and  be  called  out  at  night. 

Another  matter  that  is  of  considerable  importance,  the  British  commission  says, 
and  as  practical  seamen  we  know  it  is  true,  is  that  no  man  is  actually  capable  of 
proper  lookout  or  proper  work  at  the  wheel  for  more  than  2  hours  at  a  time.  In 
any  case  it  means  intense  watchfulness,  and  to  be  more  than  2  hours  at  it  is  too 
long.  In  a  storm  and  on  very  serious  occasions,  1  hour  is  long  enough,  and  some- 
times too  long.  I  have  myself  come  away  fTom  the  wheel  feeling  as  though  I  had 
been  through  a  sickness,  absolutely  useless  for  hours  afterwards. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  they  use  kalashi  watches  is  that  vessels  can  thus  be  run 
with  2  or  3  men  less  than  they  otherwise  would  have  to  have,  and  it  means  to  the 
particular  owner  in  question  the  saving  of  the  wages  of  2  or  3  men.  This  system 
IS  in  use  at  present  on  practically  everyone  of  the  passenger  steamers  sailing  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  largely  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the  Eastern  coast,  and  it  is  a  system  which  has 
not  been  applied  in  Europe.  On  the  Great  Lakes  men  stand  at  the  wheel  for  4 
hours,  sometimes  as  much  as  6  hours.  That  is  in  an  ordinary  freight  steamer. 
I  do  not  know  what  time  they  have  in  the  passenger  steamers  running  between 
Buffalo  and  Duluth. 

Now,  these  improvements  are  matters  which  the  seamen  themselves  can  not 
deal  with,  under  existing  conditions  at  least — with  the  existing  law — and  the 
British  commission  has  dealt  with  it  succinctly  in  this  book  here  [indicating^ 
under  the  several  heads  of  •*  Seamen  seldom  examine  ships,"  *'  Particular  in  ar&- 
cles  insufficient,"  '*  Results  of  breach  of  contract."  There  are  some  matters  here 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  have  inserted,  because  it  deals  i)articularly 
with  this  subject.    If  agreeable,  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  might  state  the  substance  of  it. 

The  Witness.  It  says  that  the  seamen  can  not  deal  with  these  matters,  because 
they  do  not  know  what  kind  of  vessel  they  are  going  in.  They  do  not  ship 
always  in  the  port,  in  which  they  join  the  vessel.  Thus,  a  vessel  Ijang  at  New 
York  may  go  to  Boston — send  to  Boston  for  her  men — or  to  Philadelphia.  The 
men  go  aboard  in  New  York  while  the  vessel  is  lying  out  in  the  bay,  and  the  men 
who  go  on  board  have  no  idea  at  all  as  to  what  manning  the  vessel  should  have, 
or  as  to  what  kind  of  vessel  it  is,  or  what  kind  of  men  they  are  going  to  go  with; 
and  the  vessel  may  be  undermanned,  she  may  have  but  one-half  the  crew  she 
ought  to  have,  but  if  they  work  hard  enough  and  are  particularly  lucky,  do  not 
run  across  any  gales  or  have  any  accidents,  they  may  see  in  one  trip  that  the 
crew  they  have  taken  the  vessel  across  or  down  or  up  the  coast  with,  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  this  time  is  a  sufficient  crew  for  the  future.  This  is  what  the  two 
articles  state  in  substance.    They  are  as  follows: 

**  41.  Owing  lo  unrestricted  competition  and  the  absence  of  any  requirement  as 
to  qualification,  the  quest  for  employment  in  the  mercantile  marine  has  degen- 
erated in  many  cases  into  a  mere  scramble,  in  which  very  little  consideration  is 
bestowed  on  the  conditions  of  service  so  long  as  employment  is  secured.  Articles 
of  agreement  containing  particulars  respecting  the  ship,  the  voyage,  the  crew, 
and  the  provisions  are  indeed  read  over  to  the  parties  by  a  superintendent  of  mer- 
cantile marine  before  being  signed,  and  it  has  oeen  suggested  that  if  a  seaman  or 
fireman  is  not  content  with  the  information  contained  in  the  articles  he  has  it  in 
his  ix)wer  to  examine  the  vessel  for  himself.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  shows 
conclusively  that  such  an  examination  is  in  practice  seldom  made,  as  the  seamen 
and  firemen  are  generally  under  the  impression  that  if  they  were  inquisitive  they 
'  would  not  be  wanted,'  and  when  men  are  taken  out  in  tugs,  or  shipped  at  night, 
or  engaged  at  another  port  and  sent  by  train,  such  an  examination  is  out  of  the 
question. 
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'*  42.  The  conditionB  and  circnmstances  of  sea  service  differ  in  fact  so  widely 
from  those  of  any  employment  ashore  that  there  is  not,  and  can  not  be  under 
existing  circnmstances,  such  a  thing  as  a  contract  entered  into  on  equal  terms  by 
^  employers  and  employed.  It  has  been  declared  by  the  witnesses  who  have  given 
evidence  on  behalf  of  shipowners  that  there  are  various  considerations,  not  even 
referred  to  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  which  must  be  td^en  into  account  in 
determining  a  proper  crew  for  a  ship,  such  as  rig,  sail  area,  steering  gear, 
winches,  number  or  fires,  coal  consumption,  position  of  bunkers,  etc.  In  signing 
articles  the  seaman  can  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  such  considerations  nor 
of  the  extent  of  work  to  which  he  binds  himself,  and  he  has  subsequently  practi- 
cally no  appeal.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  general  body  of  8hixx)wners 
that  their  position  in  dealing  with  the  sailor  is  not  frequently  taken  advantage  of, 
but  such  virtue  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  every  member  of  a  large  body, 
and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  State  to  provide  reasonable  safeguards  for 
ttie  seamen  in  those  respects  in  which  he  can  not  practically  help  himself. 

*  *  43.  A  case  may  be  quoted  illustrative  of  the  conditions  and  results  of  a  contract 
entered  into  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  time  of  labor  disputes.  The  crew  of  a 
vessel  signed  articles  at  LiverjKJol  to  join  at  Newport,  but  were  actually  put  on 
board  from  a  tug  in  Barry  Roads.  After  sailing,  the  crew  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ship  was  undermanned  and  refused  duty  on  the  master  refusing  to  accede 
to  their  demands  to  put  into  the  nearest  port.  The  ship  eventujdly  put  into 
Bahia,  where  the  men  were  tried  by  a  naval  court  for  *  insubordination,  refusal 
of  duty,  combining  to  disobey  lawful  commands,  neglecting  duty,  impeding  nav- 
igation of  the  ship  and  progress  of  the  voyage,'  and  18  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  at  Bahia  for  10  weeks  each,  and  one  for  12  weeks.  The  court  did 
not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  plea  of  undermanning,  althouglti  both  the  mates 
admitted  that  the  vessel  was  unaermanned.    It  is,  however,  immaterial  to  the 

Present  inquiry  whether  this  particular  vessel  was  or  was  not  undermanned, 
'he  case  is  illustrat-ive  of  the  manner  in  which  contracts  for  sea  service  are  some- 
times entered  into.  Men  are  brought  from  a  distance  and  put  on  board  ships  at 
night  without  an  opportunity  being  afforded  them  of  judging  as  to  the  state  of 
the  ship  or  her  requirements  as  to  manning.  By  working  for  their  lives  they 
may  succeed  in  reaching  .their  destination,  and  thus  they  will  have  established 
their  number  as  a  proper  crew  for  the  vessel  until  a  further  reduction  is  made; 
but  should  they  refuse  to  fulfill  their  contract,  which  may  perhaps  involve  excess- 
ive risk  and  work  for  a  whole  year,  they  may,  as  in  this  case,  be  thrown  into  a 
foreign  prison." 

Here  is  a  document  that  was  issued  by  the  British  merchant  shipping — "Re- 
ports of  certain  foreign  and  colonial  ports  respecting  the  desertion  of  seamen 
from  British  ships,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty,  1899.'' 

The  report  from  one  of  the  consuls,  the  consul  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  goes  closer 
into  the  condition  and  feeling  of  seamen,  and  the  circumstances  and  hardships 
that  cause  them  to  quit  going  to  sea,  than  any  other  of  these  parties.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  that  states  it  so  clearly  as  this  does,  and  it  is  not  very  lengthy. 
It  deals  with  the  suoject  of  not  being  permitted  to  go  ashore.  It  deals  with  the 
subject  of  not  being  permitted  to  receive  any  money  while  lying  in  port;  being 
kept  on  board  of  the  vessel  all  the  time,  and  kept  at  work  all  the  time;  lying  out 
in  the  bay  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  Tropics,  etc.,  and  the  general  condition  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  the  desire  that  eacn  one  has  to  go  out  of  the  vessel.  And 
he  suggests  to  the  British  Grovernment  certain  important  changes  in  existing  con- 
ditions. 
The  report  above  described  follows: 

^^  yfemorandum  by  Mr,  J.  H.  Jxmgfordy  Her  MnjcMy^s  contnd  at  Nagasaki^  Japarij  on  the 

deserti/m  of  seamen  from  British  ships. 

''The  question  of  the  desertion  of  seamen  from  British  merchant  ships  has 
recently  attracted  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  instructions  have 
been  given  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  Hei*  Majesty's  consuls  at  the  principal 
X)orts  in  the  United  States  to  report  upon  it.  The  local  conditions  of  Japan  are 
such  that,  although  attempts  to  desert  are  pro  rata  as  frequent  on  the  part  of 
merchant  seaman  in  Japan  as  they  are  in  the  United  States  ports,  they  are  rarely 
successful,  the  difficulties  either  of  temporary  concealment  or  of  final  escape 
being  such  that  the  men  guilty  of  them  are  almost  invariably  arrested  and 
returned  to  their  ships  before  their  departure  from  the  port.  In  almost  all  these 
cases  there  are  present  two  characteristics — that  they  take  place  from  sailing 
ships  and  among  the  members  of  the  crew  who  are  of  British  oirth.    The  deeer- 
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tion  or  attempted  desertion  of  <&  seaman  from  a  steamer,  not  only  from  those  of 
well-known  and  wealthy  lines,  in  which  the  same  picked  men  continue  to  be 
employed  from  voyage  tx>  voyage  and  year  to  year,  but  even  from  those  of  the 
ocean-tramp  type,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  unknown;  while  it  is  almost 
equally  rare  that  several  attempts  are  not  made  by  the  seamen  of  every  sailing 
ship  manned  by  non-Asiatic  crews  which  enters  a  Japanese  port  after  a  long 
voyage.  Even  in  cases  where  no  serious  attempt  at  desertion  is  made,  the  oflFense 
of  absence  without  leave  is  f  reauently  committed,  involving  to  the  seamen  guilty 
of  it  both  loss  of  wages  and  liability  for  fines  and  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  their  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

*'  Having  for  several  years  past,  when  at  ports  at  which  the  opportunity  has 
been  afforded,  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  merchant  seamen;  and 
having,  through  an  active  participation  in  the  managem  nt  of  sailors'  homes, 
been  brought  into  much  closer  connection  with  many  of  them  and  thereby 
learned  more  of  their  condition  than  I  could  have  hoped  for  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  official  duties,  I  trust  I  may  venture,  though  uninvited,  to  offer  some 
opinions  on  the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  Her  Majesty's  consuls  at  other 
places,  and  on  the  circumstances  which  my  experience  gives  me  strong  grounds 
for  believing  to  be  its  primary  cause. 

**  lu  the  annual  report  on  the  tyade  and  shipping  of  Hakodate  for  the  year  1890 
I  dealt  with  the  subject  at  length,  and  the  report  at  the  time  both  received  the 
commendation  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  was  extensively  quoted  from  and 
commented  on  in  the  English  bress  generally  ^and  especially  in  that  ix>rtion  of  it 
mainly  devoted  to  shipping.  1  have  unfortunately  not  now  a  copy  of  that  report 
to  refer  to,  but  I  pointed  out  in  it  certain  disabilities  under  which  merchant  sea- 
men labored,  the  removal  or  amelioration  of  which  would,  I  considered,  tend 
greatly  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  condition  and  consequent  popularity 
of  their  service.  Since  then  a  new  and  exhaustive  merchant  shipping  act  has 
come  into  operation,  but  not  one  of  these  disabilities  is  dealt  with  m  it,  and  they 
still  remain,  as  I  consider  them,  main  causes  why  the  merchant  sailing  service — 
the  only  school  in  which  competent  seamen  can  be  made — ^is,  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  case,  yearly  becoming  less  popular  with  British  subjects.  They  were,  shortly 
stated:  (1)  No  alteration  in  the  scale  of  provisions  that  had  been  in  use  for  many 
years;  (2;  enforced  total  abstinence;  (3)  the  absence  of  any  right  to  shore  leave 
when  in  i^ort,  or  to  part  payment,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  final  port 
of  discharge,  of  wages  already  earned. 

*'The  first  of  these  disabilities — the  scale  of  provisions — has  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  former  report  been  discussed  by  tne  Seamen's  Union,  and  also  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as 
the  result  of  inquiries  made- by  the  latter  (the  merchant  shipping  victualing 
scale  committee,  1892) ,  a  scale  was  recommended  somewhat  more  liberal  and  in 
a  slight  degree  more  varied  than  that  in  common  use.  A  list  of  substitutes  and 
equivalents  of  articles  that  might  from  time  to  time  be  used  in  lieu  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  scale  was  also  drawn  up,  and  still  more  a  weekly  bill  of  fare,  which 
provided  a  diet  of  very  palatable  nature,  varying  each  day,  was  also  drawn  up  as 
a  suggestion,  the  latter,  I  believe,  having  been  largely  adopted  from  one  already 
in  use  in  American  ships.  Since  then  a  printed  form  has  been  provided  on  the 
articles  of  British  ships  for  the  insertion  of  this  bill  of  fare,  but  though  every 
master  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  has  unhesitatingly  expressed  his 
opinion  that  its  adoption  would  be  an  undoubted  boon  to  the  men,  an  immense 
improvement  on  their  present  diet,  and  involve  very  little  extra  cost  to  the  owners, 
not  one  instance  has  yet  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  it  was  either  entered  on 
the  articles,  or  even  without  that  formality  availed  of  for  the  men.  Not  only 
that,  even  the  recommendations  for  the  imp^pvement  of  the  scale  on  the  articles 
have,  60  far  as  my  experience  goes,  been  entirely  without  result.  In  steamers 
men  are,  as  a  rule,  fed  liberally  and  well,  the  short  duration  of  their  sea  runs 
admitting  of  frequent  supplies  or  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  In  some  sailing  ships 
preserved  potatoes  and  vegetables,  currants,  pickles,  calavances  are  occasionally 
dealt  out,  out  the  scale  of  provisions  in  the  aiiicles,  to  which  alone  the  men  have 
a  legal  claim  and  which  in  many  ships  is  all  that  is  allowed  to  them,  continues  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  30  or  50  years  ago— the  same  unvarying  round  of 
salt  beef  and  salt  pork — ^notwithstanding  the  immense  advances  that  have  in  that 
period  been  made  in  the  science  of  preserving  and  the  cheapness  at  which  pre- 
served meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  m  great  variety  and  of  the  best  (luality  can 
now  be  supplied  in  large  quantities.  Lime  juice  continues  to  be  the  sole  anti- 
scorbutic. Fruit  while  at  sea  is  unknown  to  the  English  sailor.  Preserved  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  are  furnished  to  him  neither  universally  nor  continuously, 
and  his  daily  food  is  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  whether  in  the  Noi-th 
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Atlantic  in  midwinter,  or  becalmed,  it  may  be,  on  the  equator.  Thirty  years  ago 
this  may  have  been  necessarily  so,  bnt  at  the  present  day  there  can  be  no  reason, 
scarcely  even  that  of  economy  from  its  strictest  x>oint,  why  the  sailor  should  not 
have  a  varied  and  palatable  diet  suited  even  to  the  different  climate  conditions  to 
which  he  is  subject.  But  he  can  never  rely  on  this  until  the  enlary  is  made  a  sine 
qua  non  on  the  articles,  the  present  form  of  which  admits  of  this  being  most 
easily  done. 

'^  The  board  of  trade  has,  x)erhaps,  done  all  that  is  in  its  power  to  remedy  this 
disability,  and  its  final  removal  must  be  left  to  arrangements  between  ship- 
owners and  their  crews,  or  to  the  Seamen's  Union ;  but  the  others  under  tne 
above  headings  mi^ht  very  easily  be  removed  by  regulations  under  section  114 
of  the  merchant  shipping  act,  1894,  though  it  is  possible  that  a  very  slight  alter- 
ati^  might  be  requu-ed  in  the  terms  of  paragraphs  (d)  and  (g)  of  clause  2  of 
the  section.  All  these  disabilities  are  already  provided  for  in  the  reg^ations 
for  Her  Majesty's  navy,  and  these  specific  regulations  might,  mutatis  mutandis, 
be  included  in  the  printed  conditions  of  agreements  with  the  crews  in  the  form 
approved  of  by  the  board  of  trade. 

**  The  question  of  total  abstinence  is  one  of  so  controversial  a  nature  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  exi)ected  that  any  suggestion  for  the  removal  of  its  enforcement 
on  the  merchant  seaman  would  meet  with  unanimous  approval  from  those  who 
are  most  ready  to  consider  his  interests.  But  longer  experience  has  only  served 
to  confirm  my  previous  opinion  that  the  issue  of  a  daily  dole  of  spirits  to  mer- 
chant seamen,  who  cared  to  take  it ^  would  have  the  best  effects — either  spirits  or 
malt  liquors — for  continuous  perioas  of  from  4  to  6  months  or  longw.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  on  arrival  in  i)ort  the  fullest  indulgence  is  given  to  a  Graving 
intensified  by  long  deprivation.  Whole  outfits  of  clothes  are  exchanged  for  the 
vilest  spirits,  either  on  shore  or  over  the  ship's  side,  and  the  most  degrading  eidii- 
bitions  given  of  drunkenness  in  its  worst  forms.  The  system  of  a  dnily  ration  of 
spirits  works  well  in  Her  Majestv's  navy ;  the  number  of  total  abstainers  in  the 
Navy  is  pro  rata  incomparably  higher  than  in  the  merchant  service,  so  that  it 
can  not  be  considered  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  temperance :  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  system  which  is  so  well  siated  to  one  should  be  entirely  inap- 
plicable to  the  other  service. 

"  Both  the  above  points,  however — those  of  diet  and  total  abstinence — ^fade  into 
insignificance  as  compared  with  the  grievous  hardship  very  frequently  suffered 
by  sailors  of  merchant  sailing  ships  in  consequence  of  the  third— -one  in  which  the^ 
are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  respective  masters,  and  one  which  is,  in  my  experi- 
ence, by  a  long  way  the  chief  incentive  to  desertion,  and  to  the  minor  offense  of 
absence  without  leave.  Fortunately ,  it  is  one  which  can  arouse  no  controversy » and 
the  advocacy  of  its  removal  can  give  no  offense.  It  is  at  the  present  day  exceptional 
for  any  of  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  to  be  ever  at  sea  or  in  any  place  where 
leave,  however,  under  the  special  circumstances,  men  have  been  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  ship  for  sach  a  period,  it  is  the  invariable  custom,  immediately  on 
arriving  at  any  port,  the  circumstances  of  which  admits  of  their  landing,  to  give 
general  leave,  in  alternate  watches  for  48  hours;  and  in  a  recent  visit  to  Japanese 
ports  by  one  squadron  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet  on  the  China  station  this  period 
was  extended  to  96  hours,  eVery  nian  in  every  ship  in  the  squadron  having  thus 
enjoyed  an  unbroken  period  of  4  days  on  shore.  When  a  ship  remains  continu- 
ously in  one  ix)rt,  all  men  of  first-class  character  are  practically  permitted  to  go 
ashore  on  every  alternate  evening,  with  leave  until  7  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Twice  in  each  week,  on  Thursday  and  Saturdav  afternoons,  general  leave 
is  given  every  man  who  is  not  on  the  defaulters'  list,  thus  getting  on  shore  for  an 
afternoon  and  night  at  least  once  in  every  week.  The  men  receive  their  wa^es 
monthly,  and  they  are,  therefore,  seliJom  without  both  money  and  the  opportunity 
to  spend  it  on  shore  as  they  please.  Their  lives,  too,  on  board  ship  are  character- 
ized by  every  physical  and  mental  comfort  that  the  most  thoughtful  care  can  pro- 
vide for  them.  The  lower  deck  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  with  its  airiness 
in  summer  and  its  warmth  in  winter,  its  perfect  sanitation  and  cleanliness,  its 
abundant  room  and  ample  provision  of  mess  furniture,  could  no  more  be  com- 
pared to  the  forecastle  of  a  merchant  sailing  ship  than  could  the  lodging  of  a 
respectable  mechanic  and  his  family  in  a  model  dwelling  in  London  to  the  over- 
crowded dens  in  St.  Giles  or  Whitechapel  rookeries.  The  abundant  and  whole- 
some food  can  be  supplemented  at  most  moderate  cost  with  anything,  with  the 
single  exception  of  intoxicating  liquor,  that  taste  can  fancy,  from  the  ship's  can- 
ton, which  is  in  itself  a  small  cooperative  store,  managed  by  the  men  themselves, 
under  the  presidency  of  an  officer.  Concerts,  variety  entertainments,  and  theat- 
rical performances  are  constantly  organized.  There  If  always  a  good  ship's  library, 
and  abundant  supplies  of  magazines  and  papers  are  handed  on  from  the  officers' 
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messes.  Officers  and  men  alike  take  part  in  cricket,  football,  sailing  matches,  and 
athletic  sports,  and,  generally  speaking,  nothing  whatever  that  can  be  done  is  left 
ondone  to  promote  relaxation  and  amusement,  the  whole  result  being  that  the 
men  are  thoroughly  contented  with  their  service,  and  that  there  are  few  better 
specimens  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  than  the  naval  blue  jacket. 

'*  In  merchant  steamers,  which  now  are,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  trade,  seldom 
at  sea  for  more  than  a  fortnight  continuously,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  custom  little 
less  forcible  than  a  regulation  to  x)ermit  the  men  to  go  ashore  while  in  port,  in 
alternate  watches,  every  evening  after  6  o'clock,  when  the  day's  work  is  done, 
and  for  the  whole  of  Sundays  when  once  the  ordinary  morning  scrubbing  and 
polishing  are  finished.  The  whole  voyage,  out  and  home,  of  a  steamer  rarely 
exceeds  o  months,  at  the  end  of  which  a  man  is  paid  the  balance  of  his  wages  in 
full ;  and  not  only  in  all  large  lines,  but  in  nearly  all  steamers,  it  is  the  custom  sJso  to 
make  him  reasonable  advances,  at  his  option,  from  month  to  month.  Nominally, 
the  old  board  of  trade  regulation  diet  is  preserved  as  in  sailing  vessels,  but  m 
practice  little  use  is  made  of  it,  no  more,  perhaps,  than  makes  it  even  an  agree- 
able variety  on  the  constant  supply  of  fresn  provisions  and  vegetables  that  the 
short  runs  at  sea  admit  of  being  provided. 

'*  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  merchant  steam  service,  as  well  as  in  the 
navy,  the  men,  having  every  reason  to  be  contented  with  their  service,  and  never 
being  wholly  without  money  or  reasonable  leave,  abuse  neither.  Their  savings 
banks'  accounts  are  numerous  and  substantial,  and  an  attempt  at  desertion  on  the 
part  of,  or  a  charge  of  being  absent  without  leave  against,  a  seaman  of  a  mer- 
chant steamer  is  as  exceptional  as  it  is  frequent  against  those  of  merchant  sailing 
vessels,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  an  immense  inferiority  in  the  total  number 
of  the  latter. 

"During  the  last  8  weeks  more  than  6,000  sailors  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  have 
had  liberal  shore  leave  in  this  port,  without  one  single  charge  of  any  kind  for 
misconduct  on  shore  having  been  preferred  against  them.  Cases  of  intoxication 
were  seen  among  them  here  and  there,  but  their  number  was  small  in  projwrtion 
to  that  of  the  whole  on  shore,  and  not  one  was  of  a  nature  to  require  the  inter- 
ference of  the  i)olice.  In  the  case  of  one  British  sailing  ship  that  visited  and 
remained  some  time  in  this  port  during  the  last  8  months,  the  practice  of  the 
steam  service  of  giving  leave  in  alternate  watches  every  evening  and  on  Sundays 
was  adopted  by  the  master,  with  satisfactory  results. 

*'  But  the  practice  in  most  sailing  ships  is  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  As  a  rule, 
ships  arrive  m  Japanese  ports,  after  a  voyage  of  from  4  to  6  months'  duration,  from 
Cardiff  or  Philadelphia,  and  they  remain  continuously  in  port  for  any  period  of 
from  1  to  2  months.  AH  leave  and  advances  of  wages  are,  during  this  period, 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  master;  and,  as  a  concrete  instance  of  the  rigor  with 
which  their  power  is  sometimes  exercised  by  masters  in  this  respect,  I  may  men- 
tion the  case  of  a  large  iron  sailing  ship  now  in  this  harbor,  which  arrived  from 
Cardiff  with  a  cargo  of  coal  after  a  voyage  of  4  months'  duration.  The  ship 
lies  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  full  view  of  the  town,  with  picturesque 
green  hills  on  both  sides,  and  her  stay  in  port  will  last  for,  at  the  very  least,  one 
full  month.  The  master  refused  any  leave,  but  said  he  might  give  some  prior  to 
the  ship's  departure  from  the  port  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  for  sea.  In  the  mean- 
time all  the  men  were  to  be  detained  on  board  for  a  whole  month,  occupied  dur- 
ing the  day  in  scraping  and  painting  the  ship's  sides,  in  the  full  glare  of  an  Eastern 
sun  in  August,  without  a  particle  of  protection  against  it  in  the  shape  of  either 
awning  or  proper  head  covering,  choked  with  the  fine,  penetrating  dust  that  Car- 
diff coal  gives  out  during  unloading,  and  both  themselves  and  the  ship  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  most  grimness.  On  being  remonstrated  with  very  forcibly  on  this 
line  of  conduct,  the  master  consented  to  give  both  short  leave  and  a  small  advance 
of  wages,  but  this  was  not  until  the  ship  had  been  in  port  for  a  full  fortnight  and 
until  after  several  of  the  men  had  broken  out  of  the  ship,  and  one,  at  least,  had 
attempted  to  dessert,  and  to  raise  money  had  not  only  sola  all  of  his  own  clothing, 
but  some  of  his  shipmates,  for  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  value.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  instance,  and  in  cases  where  leave  is  given  advances  of  money 
already  earned  by  the  men  are  often  made  only  under  such  conditions  as  prevent 
the  latter  enjoying  more  than  half  their  benefit.  One  glaring  instance  of  injustice 
in  this  respect  was  quoted  in  my  previous  report,  and  I  believe  both  that  such  an 
instancy  was  not  exceptional  and  that  similar  ones  are  occurring  at  the  present 
day,  and,  strange  to  say,  not  a  single  word  of  complaint  as  to  their  injustice  is 
ever  made  by  the  seaman. 

**  What  are  the  cpnsecjuences  of  such  a  line  of  conduct?  Forecastle  life  in  a  sail- 
ing ship  is  utterly  devoid  of  every  semblance  of  the  smallest  approach  to  the  com- 
fort that  the  poorest  agricultural  laborer  enjoys  in  England,  with  the  single 
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exception  that  the  men,  if  coarsely  and  monotonoofily,  are  at  the  same  time  sub- 
stantii^y  fed.  The  men  are  confined  in  small,  ill-ventilated  spaces.  In  heavy 
weather  at  sea  even  this  limited  space  must  all  be  kept  closely  shnt,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Tropics,  with  damp  clothes  and  oilskins  hnng  everywhere  in  it 
to  dry,  must  then  be  little  short  of  horrible.  Neither  tables,  crockery,  nor  cutlery 
is  provided,  lighting  is  of  the  scantiest  description,  and  the  food  is  eaten  frcmi  a 
tin  pannikin  on  the  men's  knees,  seated  either  on  a  bunk  or  a  chest. 

* '  Books,  papers,  or  magazines  are  unknown  on  board,  nor  is  any  provision  of  any 
kind  made  for  the  amusement  of  the  men  in  such  leisure  hours  as  they  may  have. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  human  nature  revolts  at  such  exx>erience  unnecessa- 
rily prolonged,  and  that,  refused  leave  and  money,  the  men  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the 
blandishments  of  crimps  and  grogshop  keepers,  and  if  they  do  not  desert,  for- 
feiting all  their  wages  for  the  sake  of  a  week's  ease  on  shore,  the  cost  of  which 
has  to  be  paid  from  advances  on  reemployment  in  another  ship,  incur  the  penal- 
ties of  being  absent  without  leave  and  ootain  money  by  selling  the  whole  of  their  kit 
for  one-tenth  its  vidue.  Recklessness,  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  future  for  them, 
encourages  them  in  the  most  abandoned  dissipation,  and  exhibitions  on  shore  of 
degrading  drunkenness,  in  the  full  view  of  jeering  natives  of  the  lower  orders,  are 
a  deep  cause  of  humiliation  to  their  fellow  countrymen  residing  on  the  spot. 
And  even  if  the  man  continues  in  one  ship  till  the  end  of  his  original  engagement, 
and  is  finally  paid  off  with  a  balance  £50  or  £60  to  his  credit,  what  is  the  too  fre- 
quent result?  Totally  unaccustomed  to  money,  he  knows  not  how  to  use  a  large 
sum,  and  falling  a  ready  prey  to  sharpers  of  eveiy  description,  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night sees  him  as  x)oor  as  ever  and  forced  again  to  take  any  employment  that 
of^rs  itself  to  him.  Had  this  balance  been  only  half  what  it  is,  and  had  he  been 
accustomed  during  his  service  to  the  regular  use  of  small  sums,  a  small  portion 
would  probably  satisfy  his  immediate  requirements,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
board  of  trade  savings  banks  be  used  for  the  disposal  of  the  remainder. 

*  *  Writing  after  a  lon^  experience  of  seamen  and  after  having  given  much  thought 
and  attention  to  their  circumstances,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  strong 
belief  that  a  complete  reform  in  these  points,  and  especially  in  those  of  leave  of 
absence  and  advances  of  wages,  would  tend  very  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  merchant  seaman's  life  on  board  sailing  s^^s,  and  thereby 
render  him  more  contented  and  law  abiding  than  he  now  is.  The  cliaracter  of 
the  British  sailor  has,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  entirely  changed  during  the  last  90 
years  from  what  it  was  in  the  da^s  when  steam  had  not  yet  commenced  to  figure 
as  a  serious  factor  in  ocean  navigation,  or  even  when  it  was  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy  as  such.  His  old  peculiar  dress — the  blue  guernsey,  wide  trousers,  and 
oilskin  hat  worn  on  the  back  of  his  head — have  entirely  disappeared  and  are 
replaced  bv  clothes  little  distinguishable  from  those  worn  by  a  snore  mechanic, 
and  witii  nis  dress  have  gone  his  old  simplicity  of  character,  the  jovial  good 
humor  and  rollicking  sportiveness  that  made  him  on  liis  trips  on  shore  at  once  a 
pet  and  a  wonder  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  When  on  shore  now  he  only  too 
often  appears  a  loafer,  sunk  in  debauchery  and  sodden  with  drink  (I  am  writing 
only  of  those  in  sailing  ships) ,  an  object  of  disgust  or  at  best  of  compassion  to 
all  who  see  him.  He  has  no  yams  to  tell,  no  songs  to  sing,  his  conversation  and 
thoughts  are  mainly  confined  to  his  ^evances.  He  is  more  often  than  not  a  sea 
lawyer  with  a  keen  seiise  of  what  privileges  or  rights  the  law  gives  him,  but  with 
an  equally  keen  sense  of  how  few  and  hmited  those  rights  and  privileges  are. 
No  longer  the  trustful  child  that  ^e  was  in  former  days,  he  feels  that  he  is  still 
treated  as  a  child,  bound  by  restrictions  and  liabilities  that  would  not  be  toler- 
ated for  a  year  in  any  other  ti'ade  in  life,  and  liable  for  the  slightest  breach  of 
those  restrictions  to  the  treatment  and  penalties  of  a  criminal.  Once  committed 
to  the  sea  life,  other  openings  are  practically  closed  to  him,  and  for  better  or 
worse  he  is  bound  to  it  as  long  as  he  lives,  its  hardships,  its  rapid  changes  of 
climate,  with  total  absence  of  provisions  for  adapting  himself  to  those  changes, 
render  his  life  comparatively  short?  but  it  is  no  longer  a  merry  one.  Now  and 
then  a  drunken  spree,  a  short  space  of  liberty,  lawftu  or  unlawful;  if  the  latter, 
enjoyed  only  as  a  hunted  fugitive  and  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  it  has 
taken  months  of  hard  and  dangerous  work  to  earn,  are  its  sole  bright  spots,  and 
the  inevitable  end  is,  if  not  an  early  death,  too  often  the  workhouse.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  when  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  not  to  say  a  skilled  mechanic — 
and  such  is  the  proper  prototype  on  shore  of  a  iTained  and  skilled  seaman — but 
even  of  an  ordinary  laborer  are  compared  with  these,  that  in  the  present  day, 
when  education  is  widespread,  mercantile  marine  life  should  fail  to  attract  any 
but  those  who  are  committed  to  it  when  they  are  too  young  to  choose  for  them- 
selves, or  who  have  altogether  failed  in  other  lines?  And  how  different  might  be 
the  case  is  shown  by  that  in  the  Navy.    Every  improvement  I  have  suggested 
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exists  and  has  existed  for  many  years  in  the  latter,  and  the  conseqnence  is  that 
recmiting  for  it  never  fails  and  that  desertion  is  as  rare  in  the  one  as  it  is  the 
reverse  in  the  other.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  competent  men,  of  excellent  men, 
for  service  in  steam  lines,  who,  if  they  no  longer  appear  in  their  old  sailor's  garb, 
afford  when  on  shore  the  spectacle  of  a  steady,  respectable,  well-to-do  Engli^ 
workman,  jnst  as  much  as  tne  sailor  of  the  saihng  snip  often  does  the  reverse. 

*'  Several  of  the  disabilities  which  I  have  mentioned  exist  also  in  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  United  States.  '  GK>ing  on  shore  in  foreign  ports  is  prohibited, 
except  by  permission  of  the  master,  and  *no  grog  allowed,  and  none  to  be 
brought  on  board  by  the  crew,'  are  conditions  printed  on  the  articles  of  American 
ships,  and  are,  I  presume,  therefore  universal.  And  a  third  condition,  *  no  money 
will  be  advanced  to  crew  aboard  except  at  master's  option,'  is  also  frequently 
added  in  writing.  But  American  mercnant  seamen  receive  higher  wages  than 
English,  their  accommodation  is  better  and  their  diet  is,  in  nearly  all  ships,  incom- 
jMtrably  better  and  more  varied." 

Dealing  with  the  matter  of  laws  that  provide  for  apenalty  for  desertion,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  what  I  said  about  that  before:  We  used  to  say  in  former 
years,  I  have  shipped;  I  have  engaged  myself  with  so  and  so;  I  have  shipped 
with  such  and  such  a  vessel.  To-day  it  is  changed;  and  I  have  heard  them  state, 
**I  have  sold  myself."  The  feeling  that  the  sailor  does  not  belong  to  himself, 
that  his  body  does  not  belong  to  him,  that  he  belongs  to  the  ship  just  as  much  as 
the  mainmast  or  the  anchor  does,  and  that  somebody  can  go  aiter  him,  put  a 
reward  on  him,  and  bring  him  back  just  as  if  he  had  runaway  from  prison — that 
feeling  that  the  sailor  has  to-day  makes  him  particularly  bitter,  ana  it  is  so  well 
known  in  seaports  that  that  is  t?ie  usual  condition,  and  that  that  is  being  done, 
that  the  sailor  is  looked  upon  as  not  equal  to  other  men  on  that  account.  We  tried 
to  overcome  that  matter  by  an  apx)eal  to  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  but  the  court  ruled  against  us;  held  that  the  seaman  does  not  come 
under  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  that  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  seamen  at  all.  The  feeling,  however,  has  been  since  that 
the  statutes  under  which  that  decision  was  given  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  and  the 
House  would  have  wiped  them  out  altogether  last  year  if  it  had  not  run  up  against 
the  Senate  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  it  remains  only  in  the  foreign  port. 
Thus  a  seaman  in  a  port  of  Asia,  Japan,  China,  Australia,  Africa,  or  Eurox)e  is  yet 
in  the  condition  that  when  he  goes  ashore  and  does  not  turn  up  again,  the  captain 
issues  a  reward  for  him;  publishes  a  reward  if  he  wants  him  very  badly,  and  he  is 
met,  took  up,  and  brought  on  board  by  the  police  under  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  under  the  statutes  here.  And  inasmuch  as  the  seamen  are  the  only  ones 
who  are  subject  to  that,  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  onerous;  men  feel  it  more 
than  if  other  people  were  in  the  same  condition.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
ought  to  be  done  to  give  the  sailor  the  idea  that  he  is  as  good  as  other  men,  has 
as  good  a  right  as  other  men,  is  to  give  him  the  right  to  go,  wherever  the  vessel 
is  lying  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  that  was  made  the  contract,  that  they  could  go 
just  as  soon  as  they  got  to  port,  would  there  be  a  great  difficulty  and  delay  to 
the  vessel  in  securing  a  new  crew? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  cases  where  the  whole  crew  desired  to  leave  the  ship, 
unless  in  extraordinary  circumstances? — ^A.  No;  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  whole  crew  would  not  want  to  leave. 

Q.  Then  if  it  were  an  open  contract  that  they  might  leave  the  ship  at  the  port 
of  destination  or  port  of  touch,  do  you  think  there  are  sufficient  sailors  to  be 
found  in  those  ports  to  man  the  ship  again  without  unnecessary  delay? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  do.  The  usual  thing  is  to  pay  the  sailors  or  to  drive  them  out,  and  then  let  the 
vessel  lay  there  withouf  any  sailors  until  she  is  ready  to  go  to  sea  again,  and  then 
go  and  hire  new  ones.  Where  there  is  a  port  where  there  are  no  vessels  coining, 
of  course,  the  sailor  would  not  want  to  leave — such  as  a  i)ort  in  some  little  island 
in  the  southern  Pacific,  or  some  place  like  that.  The  sailor  would  not  want  to 
leave;  he  would  be  marooning  himself  if  he  did. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  the  coastwise  trade.  The  coastwise  trade  is  absolutely 
protected  from  any  interference  or  any  competition  of  forei^  vessels.  The  sea- 
men in  the  coastwise  trade  are  in  absolutely  the  same  condition  as  if  they  were  in 
the  foreign  trade.  There  is  no  difference.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  even 
in  the  protected  coastwise  trade,  lake  trade,  there  are  practically  no  Americans, 
and  there  are  comparatively  few  men  who  stay  in  the  ti'ade  any  great  length  of 
time.  They  come  and  go.  Out  on  the  California  coast  men  will  come  from  deep 
water,  stay  a  year  or  two,  or  three  or  four  years,  and  go  again.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  who  stay  altogether.    They  are  usually  men  who  have  attach- 
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ments  there ,  or  they  get  attached  to  a  place  for  some  other  reason  than  that  the 
party  wants  employment  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Is  it  acceptable  to  yonr  organization,  so  far  as  its 
influence  is  concerned,  that  the  wages  of  sailors  be  fixed  at  the  i)ort  from  which 
they  ship,  regardless  of  their  nationality?— A.  We  have  never  given  any  thought 
to  that  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  snch  settled  custom  for  years  and  years  back 
that  no  one  can  remember  it  ever  to  have  been  otherwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  other  words,  a  sailor  is  a  sailor  independent  of  his 
nationality? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  has  also  been  a  custom,  I  suppose,  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  unemployed  sailors  in  every  port  practically  fixed 
the  rate  of  wages? — ^A.  Certainly;  the  unemployed  sailors  and  the  unemployed — 
I  was  pretty  near  saying  soldiers — ^but  the  unemployed  who  are  neither  sailors  nor 
soldiers. 

Q.  Would-be  sailors? — A.  Yes;  the  unemployed  would-be  sailors;  that  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquuar.  )  Is  there  much  use  for  the  old  style  able-bodied  seamen 
on  the  steam  marine? — A.  Yes;  he  is  just  as  necessary  now  as  he  ever  was.  "Able- 
bodied  seaman  "  does  not  mean  being  able  to  rig  a  vessel.  The  rigger  can  do  that, 
and  yet  be  useless  when  he  gets  to  sea.  An  able  seaman  is  a  man  accustomed  to 
the  sea;  a  healthy  man  in  his  active  years  accustomed  to  the  seas  who  has  received 
the  peculiar  training  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  apply  his  wits  to  the  con- 
ditions as  they  come,  and  he  is  iust  as  necessary  now  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  the 
sailing  ship.  A  naval  officer  told  mo  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  they  had  found  that 
out  in  the  Cuban  war  that  the  actual  seaman  was  the  one  that  had  any  value;  that 
the  landsman  taken  on  board  a  vessel  was  simply  lumber. 

Q.  In  the  cutting  down  of  the  crew,  which  has  occurred  within  the  last  20  or  26 
years,  has  it  not  been  the  fact  that  the  ordinarv  seaman  is  the  person  who  has 
suffered  most? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Vessels  do  not  carry  ordinary  seamen  any 
more.  American  vessels  do  not  carry  ordinary  seamen  or  boys  any  more.  What 
are  called  American  seamen  are  foreign  seamen,  who  are  just  at  the  present  time 
sailing  under  the  American  flag. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  reference  to  the  com- 
parative wages  paid  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade  to  American  seamen  and  to  tiie  Asi- 
atic seamen.  According  to  your  testimony  American  seamen  are  paid  from  $80 
to  $40,  and  in  some  cases  $45. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  the  Asiatic  seamen  are  paid  about  $16  in  Mexican  money? — ^A.  Yes. 

O.  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  American  seaman  finds  any  opi)ortunities  open 
to  mm  to  obtain  employment  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  cheaper 
class? — A.  No;  he  does  not.  The  vessels  that  go  to  Hongkong— the  old  ve8»^ 
that  trade  between  Hongkong,  China,  and  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound — all 
those  vessels,  whether  under  the  American  flag  or  the  English  flag,  or  Japanese 
flag,  sign  all  their  men  in  China  or  Japan.  They  carry  white  quartermasters 
ana  white  officers,  but  not  any  white  sailors  or  white  firemen  or  in  the  steward's 
department.  There  is  no  emplojrment  to  be  obtained  in  these  vessels  at  all, 
except  as  quartermasters. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  seamen? — 
A.  It  is  due  to  the  different  ports  in  which  they  are  signed  and  the  different  kind 
of  men. 

Q.  In  other  words,  supply  and  demand,  I  suppose? — ^A.  And  then,  of  course, 
they  must  cany  more  Chinamen  than  they  would  white  men;  they  carry  about 
double.  En&^lisn  vessels  that  carry  Kalashis  carry  about  8  times  as  many  of  them 
as  they  do  of  white  men. 

Q.  To  do  the  same  work? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  end  they  are  no  cheaper,  are  they? — A.  I  don't  know.  They  could  not 
be  a  great  deal  cheaper — a  little,  perhaps.  Those  that  carry  them  say  they  are 
more  amenable  to  discipline;  they  are  not  so  apt  to  get  drunk  or  to  leave  the  ves- 
sel; they  are  more  docile;  for  all  of  these  several  reasons.  Whether  these  reasons 
are  real  good  reasons  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  they  do  not  require  the  same  care  or  the  same  living 
as  American  seamen? — ^A.  They  are*usually  fed  on  their  own  kind  of  food — ^rice, 
and  curry  of  different  kinds.  Of  course  tneir  food  costs  much  less  than  that  of 
white  men. 

Q.  Do  they  attain  the  same  high  standard  of  skill  as  American  seamen  as  a 
rule? — A.  No.  VHiere  it  comes  to  where  real  seamen  are  needed  in  a  storm  or  in 
disaster  of  any  kind,  then  they  are  useless,  practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Why  so?— A.  Because  they  have  not  the  self-control, 
nor  the  coolness,  nor  the  courage,  nor  the  strength  of  the  average  white  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  them  Chinamen,  is 
there  not? — A.  Of  those  that  come  to  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound,  yes. 
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Q.  They  are  not  reached  by  the  exclusion  laws,  are  they,  this  class? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  sailor  has  no  protection  from  these  laws? — A.  Absolutely  none. 
Nor  from  the  immigration  laws.  He  is  always  exempted.  When  the  exclusion 
law  was  passed  he  was  exempted,  and  when  the  immigration  law  was  passed  he 
was  agftin  exempted. 

Q.  Y  on  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  about  a  higher  standard  of 
skill,  or  something  to  that  effect,  among  seamen.  Could  you,  in  closing  your  tes- 
timony, explain  as  fully  as  you  care  to  what  you  would  advise  or  suggest  along 
these  lines  to  cover  the  points  not  yet  touched  upon?  There  are  no  qualifications 
provided,  I  presume. — A.  The  only  qualification  that  is  provided  in  this  bill,  and 
it  has  the  English  commission's  recommendations  for  it,  is  that  the  seaman  signed 
be  an  able  seaman;  must  be  more  than  18  years  of  age;  must  have  served  3  years 
at  sea  on  deck;  he  must  have  8  years*  experience. 

Q.  That  bill  has  become  a  law? — A.  No.  That  is  what  we  propose.  It  is  hard 
to  specify  just  what  he  shall  be  able  to  do;  that  would  hardly  be  possible. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C, 

Monday,  February  19, 1900. 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  MB.  CHARLES  H.  KEEP, 

Secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  AHSociation  and  of  the  Buffalo  Merchants* 

Exchange. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Keep,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  tran8ix)rtation 
being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  state  your  name  and  official  con- 
nection with  organizations,  together  with  the  names  of  the  organizations? — A. 
Charles  H.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  Buffalo  Mer- 
chants' Exchange. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  commission  a  little  history  of  the  Lake  Carriers*  Associa- 
tion, that  it  may  know  the  purpose  of  the  organization? — A.  "My  own  connection 
with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  lasted  about  11  years.  The  association 
was  in  existence  for  3  or  4  years  before  that  time.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact 
date  on  which  it  was  formed.  It  began  in  a  small  way.  A  few  of  the  managers  of 
the  principal  fleets  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  saw  that  there  were  various 
questions  coming  up  from  time  t<j  time  in  which  vessel  owners  had  common 
interests,  in  such  matters  as  the  building  of  needed  light-houses  and  the  legisla- 
tion witli  reference  to  channels:  some  such  matters  as  that  principally;  and  they 
decided  that  they  would  form  a  little  organization  to  act  t':gether  in  matters  of 
common  concern.  That  oi*ganization  was  formed.  In  the  first  instance  it  was 
comprised  principally  of  owners  who  lived  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  gradually 
owners  from  other  places  have  joined  the  association.  About  the  same  time 
another  organization  called  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners'  Association  was 
formed  at  Cleveland.  That  organization  had  a  slightly  different  purpose;  it 
was  largely  to  look .  after  business  matters  connected  with  the  running  of 
their  boats,  and  particularly  the  supplying  of  labor  to  their  boats,  and  they 
opened  shipping  offices  at  Cleveland  and  put  shipping  masters  in  charge,  employ- 
ment officers,  to  get  men  for  the  boats.  The  two  associations  ran  along  side 
by  side,  sometimes  taking  a  little  different  view  of  things,  until  finally  about 
IHilO.  on  some  matter,  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  it  was,  the  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion favored  one  thin^  and  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners  favored  just  theopi)osite; 
and  out  of  that  grew  in  1891  the  consolidation  of  the  two  organizations  into  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association;  and  since  that  time  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has 
been  the  only  vessel  owners'  association  on  the  lakes.  It  has  comprised  most  of  the 
tonnage  there  and  has  general  charge  of  the  questions  in  which  vessel  owners  act 
together.  At  the  present  time  the  work  of  the  association  is  to  interest  itself  in 
legislative  matters  relating  to  the  lakes,  opposing  hostile  legislation,  endeavoriuj? 
to  get  needed  channel  improvements  and  needed  improvements  in  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation, the  suppljring  of  necessary  private  lights  and  the  maintenance  of  neces- 
sary shipping  offices.  The  lake  waterway  being  an  international  waterway  and 
the  Canadian  government  not  having  a  great  interest  in  the  commerce,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  places  in  which  there  are  not  sufficient  lights  on  the  Canadian 
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side;  and  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  built  the  requisite  lights,  and  con- 
tracts each  year  with  light  keepers  to  keep  the  lights  there.  There  are  certain 
places  on  the  American  side  where  they  do  the  same  thing.  They  maintain  ship- 
ping offices  for  the  furnishing  of  men  to  vessels  at  a  number  of  ports  on  the  lakes — 
Chicago,  South  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Ashtabula,  and  Buffalo. 

Q.  Is  your  association  interested  in  any  prox>osed  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress?—A.  We  are  always  interested  in  river  and  harbor  bills,  appropriations  for 
light-houses  and  life-saving  stations,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  Aside  from  that 
we  have  no  8i)ecial  interest  in  any  legislation  now  bef  ore  Congress. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  mind  that  you  wish  to  give  to  the  commission  concern- 
ing your  business,  any  grievances? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have.  I  may  say  that 
the  lake  business  is  so  thoroughly  understood,  its  magnitude  and  imi)ortance  so 
thoroughly  understood  now  by  Congress  that  the  matter  is  in  a  very  different 
shape  now  from  what  it  was  when  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  was  first 
organized.  We  have  only  to  present  our  requests  to  Congress  to  insure  a  good 
hearing  of  them,  and  we  try  not  to  present  any  unless  we  have  such  an  over- 
whelming case  that  it  will  appeal,to  the  favorable  action  of  Congress.  The  whole 
policy  of  the  association  since  it  was  formed  has  been  to  act  upon  a  few  things, 
and  only  those  things  which  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to  and  could  get. 
We  entirely  exclude  all  matters  of  local  improvement  and  attend  only  to  matters 
of  general  concern. 

Q.  Are  the  people  that  you  represent  getting  into  any  controversy,  especially 
with  reference  to  their  employees,  or  have  they  had  any  recently? — ^A.  No;  they 
are  having  none  now  and  have  had  none  recently;  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  of  that  kind  on  the  lakes  since  my  connection  with  the  ti*ansi)ortation.    - 

Q.  No  trouble  on  either  side? — ^A.  There  has  been  some  little  trouble,  but  nothing 
of  great  importance. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  stating  to  the  commission  what  that  trouble  was? — ^A.  The 
question  of  union  and  nonunion  labor  has  come  up  once  or  twice,  but  only  in 
spots  and  in  a  small  way.  The  schooner  Mabel  Wilson  lay  at  the  breakwater  at 
Buffalo  with  a  crew  of  nonunion  men  on  her,  and  a  boat  load  of  union  men  went 
out  from  the  city  and  pulled  off  the  crew  and  assaulted  the  captain.  We  took 
that  matter  up  and  two  of  the  ringleaders  we  sent  to  State's  prison — punished  in 
the  United  States  court  and  sent  to  State's  prison. 

'  Q.  What  was  the  original  cause  of  that? — A.  Only  the  unwillingness  of  the 
union  men  to  see  a  nonunion  crew  on  the  boat.    I  know  of  no  other  cause. 

Q.  Not  one  of  the  wages  paid? — A.  No;  none  at  all.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation from  time  to  time  issues  a  card,  called  its  wages  card,  of  the  wages  that 
they  will  pay  to  the  different  classes  of  employees;  and  that  card  is  raised  in  good 
times  and  lowered  in  poor  times.  There  has  been  little  or  no  dissatisfaction  with 
it  of  late  years;  we  have  had  very  little  controversy,  almost  no  controversy,  with 
labor.  Ehiring  such  seasons  as  1898  the  wages  were  very  much  lower  than  they 
were  in  1899,  which  was  a  much  more  prosperous  year ;  and  this  year  the  wages 
card  will  undoubtedly  show  a  higher  rate  of  wage's  than  it  did  in  the  spring  of 
last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  In  this  case  that  you  speak  of  did  the  unioh  employees 
refuse  to  work  for  the  rate  of  wages  that  were  paid  to  that  crew? — A.  I  can  not 
tell  you.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  hiring  of  men  for  any  partictilar 
vessels,  and  I  have  no  recollection  or  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  that  regard  of  that 
particular  vessel .  I  do  no t  remember  the  cause  of  the  controversy.  I  only  remem- 
ber the  assault  and  the  arrest  and  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  the  ring- 
leaders. It  was  under  the  new  act  of  Congress,  I  think,  which  had  then  made 
the  laws  of  the  high  seas  applicable  to  the  lakes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  controversy? — A.  I  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  the  controversy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bjennedy.)  You  recognize  committees  from  organized  seamen? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  voice  in  determining  this  rate  of  wages  stated  on  this 
card? — A.  They  sometimes  send  in  communications  when  they  know  that  the 
wages  card  is  about  to  be  made  or  altered.  They  sometimes  send  in  communica- 
tions stating  their  wishes  and  these  communications  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  Are  all  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  bound  by  this  rate  of  wages  that  you  fix  and 
send  out? — A .  The  rate  is  a  maximum  rate.  Members  of  the  association  only  are 
bound  by  it  at  all;  members  of  the  association  are  not  supposed  to  pay  more  than 
the  card  rate  for  the  various  classes  of  employees. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  Do  they  frequently  pay  less? — ^A.  Sometimes, 
yes.  The  card  rate  is  understood  to  be  the  maximum  rate.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  enables  owners  to  get  their  men  at  less. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  proportion  of  the  seamen  on  the  lakes  are  organ- 
ized?— A.  I  can  not  tell  yon.  Their  organizations  have  not  been  very  active  of 
late  years.  They  have  a  seamen's  nnion,  a  fireman's  union,  and  an  engineer's 
or^nization. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  When  this  scale  that  you  speak  of  is  made 
np,  do  I  understand  that  you  say  it  is  made  up  by  the  association  members? — A. 
Made  up  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association,  and  changed  when  they 
may  deem  it  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  And  the  employees  either  accept  that  or  not,  or  else  there  is  trouble? — A. 
They  have  accepted  it.    As  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquuar.)  Is  not  this  high  rate  of  wages  of  seamen  governed  a 
great  deal  by  the  freight  rates  that  are  established? — A.  Yes;  the  jwlicy  of  the 
vessel  owners  has  been  to  raise  wages  and  pay  liberal  wages  in  good  times,  and 
during  very  hard  times,  when  the  vessels  can  not  make  any  money,  to  reduce  the 
wages;  and  they  have  expected  that  the  men  would  recognize  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  that  arrangement,  and  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Now,  when  they  have  been  comx)elled  to 
reduce  wages,  have  they  had  any  controversy  with  the  men  on  account  of  reduc- 
tion?-^A.  Very  little;  no. 

Q.  So  it  is  generally  satisfactory  all  around? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  generally 
a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  around 
at  these  variout  ports,  there  are  unions  of  stevedores.  The  trouble  you  have  had 
at  Buffalo,  was  not  that  from  the  parties  that  made  these  contracts,  outside  par- 
ties?— A.  The  grain  shovelers'  trouble  at  Buffalo — they  are  in  no  respect  employees 
of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  They  are  employees  of  a  stevedore  contractor. 
The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  makes  a  contract  with  some  individuals  to  do  the 
necessary  shoveling  for  the  elevators  of  grain  at  Buffalo,  for  the  entire  season; 
and  the  contractor  had  some  trouble  with  his  men. 

Q.  There  were  two  unions  at  Buffalo  at  that  time,  were  there  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  contending  for  the  same  rate  of  wages? — A.  Yes.  The  question  was 
not  in  its  final  form  a  question  of  wages  at  idl. 

9.  It  was  as  to  the  parties  to  the  contract? — A.  Largely  a  question  of  personal 
animosity,  it  turned  into  in  the  end.  The  men  belonging  to  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions there  declined  to  work  for  the  contractor  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
on  any  teims.    That  was  their  position  for  some  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Would  you  mind  telling  the  commission  what 
you  Iniow  about  that  trouble? — ^A.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  contains  a  pretty  full  account  of  that 
controversy.    There  is  a  page  or  two  that  I  might  either  read  or  submit. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  a  very  lengthy  matter,  we  would  like  to  have  you  read  it. — A. 
(Reading:) 

"The  contract  for  shoveling  grain  at  Buffalo  during  the  season  of  1899  was 
awarded  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  W.  J.  Conners,  of  Buffalo.  It  became 
apparent  before  navigation  opened  that  there  was  to  be  a  labor  controversy  at 
Buffalo  between  the  contractor  and  the  shovelers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recite 
here  the  history  of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  contractor  and  the  shov- 
elers. It  is  enough  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association  and  to  recite  the  part  which  it  took  in  the  troubles  at  Buffalo 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  of  navigation. 

'*  The  greater  proportion  of  the  grain  fleet  arrived  in  Buffalo  on  the  8d  and  4th 
of  May." 

That  is,  the  fleet  that  was  loading  all  winter  at  Western  ports — as  soon  as  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw  were  opened  they  came  down  and  arrived  in  Buffalo. 
(Reading:) 

"  The  work  of  unloading  the  boats  proceeded  very  slowly.  At  no  time  was  the 
work  of  unloading  entirely  discontinued,  but  the  force  of  men  employed  was  much 
smaller  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Whatever  form  the  differences 
between  the  contractor  and  ms  men  had  taken  in  the  first  instance,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  navigation  the  shovelers  took  the  nosition  that  they  would  not  work 
under  the  contract  system,  but  that  they  would  return  to  the  system  of  shoveling 
grain  under  boss  scoopers  at  the  different  elevators,  which  had  prevailed  before  the 
contract  system  was  put  into  effect.  Under  these  circumstances  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Cleveland  on  May  3, 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

*'  *  Whereas  the  system  of  grain  shoveling  in  vogue  at  Buffalo  for  three  seasons 
past  had  oi)erated  to  correct  many  abuses;  has  furnished  good  wages  to  the  men 
actually  doing  the  work;  saved  vessels  from  delays  and  extortions  and  been  of 
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marked  advantage  to  the  grain  trade  of  Buffalo,  and  for  the  mntaal  advantage 
of  the  shoveler  and  the  vessel  this  system  should  continue;  and 

'* '  Whereas  a  contest  has  been  excited  in  Buffalo  to  do  away  with  this  system 
and  comx)el  a  return  to  the  old  system  with  all  the  abuses: 

** '  Resolved,  That  the  membexs  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  have  confi- 
dence that  their  contractor,  W.  J.  Conners,  is  ready  and  willing  to  give  tiie  men 
fair  treatment  and  the  same  wages  as  last  year,  and  that  they  stand  by  Mr.  Con- 
ners in  this  contest  and  insist  on  the  performance  of  the  work  under  his  contract.' 

**On  the  5th  of  May  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel  in  Buffalo 
between  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association 
and  a  delegation  from  Local  No.  51,  headed  by  President  McMahon.  This  meet- 
ing was  practically  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration.  Messrs.  Gtoulder,  Wilson,  Coulby,  Corrigan,  and 
Brown  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  The  various  labor 
interests  in  Buffalo  were  represented  by  oflScers,  and  a  number  of  elevator  men 
were  in  attendance.  The  position  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Goulder  to  the  effect  that  the  association  had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Conners;  that  he  had  given  them  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
contract,  and  that  the  association  had  determined  to  stand  by  its  contracURr  and 
by  the  contract  system. 

"  On  Saturday,  May  6,  another  conference  was  held  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  at 
which  representatives  of  th»  Lake  Carriers' Association,  the  State  board  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  representatives  of  the  elevator  association,  and  all  the 
various  labor  organizations  of  Buffalo  were  present.  At  thin  conference  a  paper 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  various  interests,  proposini<  a  basis  of  settlement. 
This  basis  included  the  i)reservation  of  the  contract  with  Mr.  Conners,  abolishing 
the  saloon  evil,  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  to  see  that  the  saloon  evil  was 
abolished,  in  fact,  the  abolition  of  all  dummies  from  the  pay  rolls,  and  strict  8ux>er- 
vision  in  this  regard  by  the  inspector.  This  proposition,  though  signed  by  promi- 
nent labor  leaders  in  Buffalo  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  was  rejected  at  a  meeting 
of  the  shovelers,  after  which  the  Lake  Carriers' Association,  through  Mr.  Goulder, 
made  a  statement  showing  that  they  had  made  earnest  efforts  to  settle  the  trouble 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  scoopers  and  contractor,  and  had  submitted  what 
they  considered  a  fair  i^roposition  to  the  scoopers,  which  they  had  refused  to 
hear.  In  this  statement  Mr.  Goulder  suggested  for  the  first  tune  the  name  of 
Bishop  Quigley,  of  Baffalo,  to  act  as  arbiti-ator.'' 

Bishop  Quigley  was  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Buffalo.     (Reading:) 

"  On  the  7  th  of  May  Bishop  Quigley  agreed  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  on  Monday,  May  8,  a  prolonged  conference  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Bishop  Quigley,  at  which  were  present,  in  addition  to  the  bishop,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  New  York  state  board  of  mediation, 
International  Longshoremen's  Union,  Buffalo  Local  No.  51.  Little  progress 
toward  an  agreement  was  made  at  this  conference.  During  several  days  there- 
after conferences  were  held  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Quigley,  and  on  Saturday, 
May  18,  a  basis  of  agreement  was  arrived  at  and  put  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Qoulder,  for  the  L'ike  Carriers'  Association,  and  the  attorney  for  .the  shovei- 
ers.    The  basis  of  settlement  agreed  upon  was  as  follows: 

"  First.  That  the  price  of  $1.85  per  thousand  bushels  should  be  x^aid  to  the  men 
actually  doing  the  work  of  shoveling,  with  not  exceeding  one  foreman  at  each 
elevator  leg;  no  other  person  to  participate  therein. 

"  Second.  Each  gang  to  select  a  timekeeper  from  its  own  number. 

*'Tliird.  The  timekeeper  and  inspector  provided  for  at  the  conference  to  have 
free  access  to  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  showing  the  quant  ty  of  grain 
elevated. 

"  Fourth.  Wages  to  be  paid  at  elevator  offices. 

"  Fifth.  No  bar  bill  or  other  accounts  to  be  deducted  from  wages. 

"  Sixth.  No  boss  or  paymaster  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  any 
saloon. 

**  Seventh.  An  insi)ector  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  were  carried  out,  and  to  report  any  violation  to  the  bishop  and 
to  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association;  the  inspector  to  be  removable  by  the  bishop 
with  power  to  appoint  another,  if  necessary,  to  be  paid  by  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association. 

'*  Eighth.  Bishop  Quigley  to  have  power  to  appoint  a  disinterested  arbitrator  to 
hear  and  finally  determine  complaint. 

''Althoi^h  tnis  agreement  was  entered  into  by  all  parties  to  the  controversy, 
upon  the  following  Monday  morning  the  scoopers  did  not  return  to  work  as 
expected,  alleging  acts  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  inconsistent  with  the  agree- 
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ment.  Representatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association,  therefore,  gave  out  a 
statement  that  they  had  entered  into  an  a^^reement  which  provided  a  remedy  for 
everv  abnse  and  evil  that  had  been  complained  of  by  the  men;  that  they  had  done 
all  tney  x>q3sibly  conld  to  put  an  end  to  the  labor  trouble  at  Buffalo,  and  not  hav- 
ing been  successful  in  inducing  the  men  to  go  to  work,  they  could  only  withdraw 
from  further  negotiations,  leaving  Bishop  Quigley  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  he 
saw  fit.  Meanwhile,  the  steam  shovels  and  a  force  of  two  to  three  hundred  men 
were  steadily  at  work  in  unloading  grain  at  Buffalo,  and  giving,  under  peculiarly 
difficult  circumstances,  as  good  dispatch  to  vessels  as  was  possible.  Meantime, 
also,  without  participation  by  representatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association, 
various  questions  between  the  contractor  and  men,  such  as  the  selection  of  bosses, 
the  temporary  susx)ension  of  objectionable  bosses,  and  the  employment  of  men 
not  members  of  local  51,  had  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the  con- 
tractor and  shovelers,  and  on  the  2Sd  of  May  the  settlement  of  these  questions 
was  so  far  advanced  that  the  men  retui*ned  to  work  at  all  the  elevators.  Bishop 
Quigley  appointed  Timothy  P.  Donovan  inspector,  to  see  that  the  various  terms 
of  agreement  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  all  parties  were  faithfully  carried  out, 
and  to  report  any  complaints  of  violation  of  tne  agi'eement  to  Bishop  Quigley  or 
bis  representative." 

That  is  the  history  of  that;  there  was  no  trouble  after  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Can  you  give  the  commission  the  number  of 
vessels  and  tne  tonnage  that  moves  down  the  Great  Lakes? — A.  Yes.  On  the 
SOth  of  June.  1899,  the  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  was  8,162,  and  their 
tonnage  was  1,446,348  tons.  That  was  out  of  a  total  of  22,728  vessels  of  all  kinds 
in  the  United  States.  The  total  marine  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was  4,864,- 
238  tons.  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  country  is  on 
the  lakes. 

Q.  Have  you  information  that  would  tend  to  show  the  number  of  American 
vessels  and  the  tonnage  used  in  ocean  commerce? — A.  Well,  you  mean  by  ocean 
commerce  coastwise  and  others? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A-  I  can  give  you  those  figures  in  a  moment;  that  is,  i^ractically  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country,  less  that  of  the  lakes  and  the  Western  rivers.  The 
tonnage  of  the  country  is  divided  into  4  classes:  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Northern  lakes,  and  Western  rivers.  Now,  the  total  tonnage 
in  1899  was  4,864,238.  of  which  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  had  2,614,869,  the 
Lakes  1,446,348,  the  Pacific  coast  539,937,  and  the  Western  rivers  263,084.  Those 
are  the  figures,  but  in  a  way  they  are  somewhat  misleading.  Now,  there  is  a  total 
number  of  vessels  on  the  Lakes  of  3,162.  That  includes  boats,  harbor  tugs,  scows, 
steamers,  canal  boats,  river  excursion  boats,  and  all  that.  We  have  in  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  about  600  vessels  out  of  the  3,162,  but  their  tonnage  is  a 
little  over  1,000,000  tons  out  of  1,400,000  tons  that  make  the  whole. 

Q.  They  are  i)ractically  the  carriers,  then? — A.  They  are  the  carriers;  the  freight 
carriers. 

Q.  And  your  ass<x;iation  has  practically  all  the  carrying  tonnage  within  the 
association? — A.  There  are  some  excei>tions,  but  we  have  probably  somewhere 
from  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  freight-carrying  tonnage. 

Q.  Many  of  those  vessels  are  owned  by  the  large  railroad  transportation  com- 
panies, are  they  not? — A.  Some  of  them  are;  not  a  large  proportion. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  what  percentage? — A.  I  can  tell  you.  Out  of  about 
600  vessels  in  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  72  are  owned  or  controlled  by  com- 
panies having  afiiliations  of  some  kind  with  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage? — A.  The  tonnage  of  those  vessels — ^the  tonnage  given 
by  the  Gt>vemment's  reports — is  what  is  called  gross  tonnage,  and  our  tonnage 
that  we  keep  in  our  books,  and  on  which  our  association  is  supported  by  tax,  is 
what  is  called  the  net  registered  tonnage.  Those  boats  have  a  net  registered 
tonnage  of  123,000  oiit  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  in  the  association  of  760,000,  a 
little  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  fleets  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in 
your  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  railways  are  interested  in  those  vessels? — ^A. 
I  have  a  list  of  those  boats  here.  The  Great  Northern  Line,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  has  8  vessels,  ot  which  6  are  freight  and  2 
passenger.  The  Canadian  Atlantic  Transit  Company  has  5  vessels;  the  vessels 
are  American;  the  company  is  Canadian.  The  Western  Transit  Company,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  New  York  Central,  has  18  vessels.  The  Anchor  Line,  affili- 
ated with  the  Pennsylvania,  has  16  vessels.  The  Wabash  Line,  4  vessels.  Ogdens- 
burg  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  Central  Vermont  Line,  8.  The  Soo  Line, 
which  is  the  St.  Paul,  Minneai)olis  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad,  5.    The  Union 
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Steamboat  Company  (vessels)  is  affiliated  with  the  Erie  Railroad.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Transportation  Company  (vesisels)  is  the  Lehigh  Valley  RaOroad  fleet. 
The  Lackawanna  also  has  a  line.  Now,  I  may  say  that  those  are  all  what  we  call 
on  the  lakes  package  freight  boats.    They  are  engaged  in  different  bu^ness  alto- 

f  ether  from  the  ordinary  lake  vessel.  The  ordinary  lake  vessel  is  buut  to  carry 
nlk  freights,  either  coal,  or  ore,  or  lumber,  or  gram.  The  package  boats  have 
an  extra  deck.  They  have  a  hold  in  which  they  carry  grain  or  coal  and  then  a 
between  decks  in  which  they  carry  package  freight;  and  they  are  bnilt  to  carry 
miscellaneous  merchandise  for  what  is  called  the  lake  and  rail  route;  that  is,  a 
New  York  Central  agent  in  Chicago  will  contract  for  some  freight  to  be  taken 
through  to  New  York  by  lake  and  rail.  They  use  the  Western  Line  of  steamers 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  then  the  New  York  Central  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  grain  boats  affiliated  with  the  railroads? — ^A.  A  few  owners 
build  their  boats  with  the  decks  so  that  they  may  charter  them  for  the  season  to 
some  of  these  companies  that  are  short  of  boats;  but  that  is  rather  disappearing 
from  the  lakes.  The  great  object  with  the  lake  vessel  owner  in  building  a  boat 
is  the  speedy  handling  of  cargo,  and  if  the  boat  is  to  be  engaged  most  of  the 
year  in  bulk-freight  business,  such  as  coal  or  ore,  the  deck  is  in  the  way  of  the 
handling  process;  so  they  build  their  boats  without  any  between  decks. 

Q.  Speaking  of  ore,  do  you  know  of  any  railroads,  or  any  trust,  or  any  corpora- 
tion other  than  the  transportation  companies  that  own  and  control  their  own 
boats  for  the  shipping  of  ore? — A.  Many  of  the  mining  companies  have  separate 
companies  organized  for  owning  vessels,  and  those  vessels  usually  have  some 
affiliation  with  the  owners  of  the  mines.  The  stock  may  be  identically  owned,  or 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent  owned  by  the  same  interests— the  stock  in  the  mines, 
the  stock  in  the  steel  company,  and  the  stock  in  .the  boats. 

Q.  Has^the  Standard  Oil  Company  a  line  of  boats? — A.  My  impression  is  that 
they  ha ve^  just  one  tank  boat  on  the  lakes  that  is  engaged  in  carrying  oil  in  bulk 
from  Chicago  to  Duluth. 

Q.  Are  they  engaged  in  the  shipping  of  ore? — ^A.  No ;  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  ore 
interests,  but  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  understand  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has,  and  not  the 
Standard  Oil  Company?— A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Well,  who  built  what  are  called  the  whaleback  boats  of  recent  years? — ^A. 
The  inventor  of  the  whaleback  was  a  man  named  Alexander  McDougall.  He 
lived  in  Duluth  and  he  interested  some  New  York  capitalists  in  a  shipyard,  and 
he  built  a  fleet  of  whalebacks,  or  a  fleet  of  whalebacks  was  built  by  a  company 
called  the  American  Barge  Company.    They  have  a  fleet  of  about  80  boats. 

Q.  Who  is  the  principal  owner  of  that  fleet? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  that  fleet  has  been  bought  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  since  the  close  of 
navigation  last  fall. 

Q.  Bought  entirely? — A.  I  think  he  had  some  interest  in  them  before,  but  it  is 
understood  that  he  is  the  owner  of  that  fleet  now. 

Q.  Well,  are  those  the  boats  that  handle  the  Carnegie  or  the  Bessemer  ore? — ^A. 
No;  the  Carnegie  ore  has  been  handled  quite  largely  by  the  fleet  of  the  company 
called  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company.  That  company  is  owned  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Carnegie  proposes  now  to  carry  his  ore  or  not? — 
A.  Some  half  dozen  boats  are  now  building  for  the  Carnegie  people. 

Q.  This  Carnegie  line  connects  with  the  railroad  built  by  Mr.  Carnegie  from 
some  ports  on  the  lakes  to  his  works? — A.  There  is  a  railroad  built  from  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburg — the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  prie  Railroad,  I 
think  it  is  called — on  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  much  of  his  ore  carried.  It  is  car- 
ried by  the  Bessemer  boats  to  Conneaut. 

Q.  Could  you  state  what  effect  the  building  of  these  whaleback  boats  has  had 
on  the  other  boats  and  people  engaged  in  shipping? — A.  The  whaleback  boats  are 
not  the  lai'gest  boats  by  any  means  on  the  lakes.  There  are  other  boats  which 
are  larger. 

O.  But  upon  those  built  in  recent  years  by  these  other  companies,  have  they 
had  any  great  effect  on  the  people  doing  this  business,  the  building  of  these  large 
boats,  whalebacks  and  others? — ^A.  It  is  impossible  to  state  what  effect  they  have 
had  on  the  smaller  boats.  The  smaller  boats  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
this  year;  have  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  They  have  had  this  year  x>erhaps  as 
prosperous  a  year  as  they  ever  have  had. 

Q.  For  a  time  did  it  effect  other  shippers?— A.  1897  and  1898  were  dull  years, 
but  in  1899  there  was  a  CTeat  deal  of  freight  to  be  carried  by  vessels.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  tonnage  tnat  had  been  contracted  for  the  season  at  a  very  low  rate, 
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and  the  larger  vessels  that  had  contracts  to  carry  throughout  irost  of  the  season 
had  to  carry  for  a  low  rate,  although  the  vessels  that  had  not  ^contracted  for  the 
season  were  getting  extremely  high  rates.  The  variation  was  as  great  as  that 
between  60  cents  a  ton  and  $2  a  ton — 60  cents  a  ton.  the  season  contract  rate, 
which  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899,  and  $2  the  highest  going  rate 
from  day  to  day  that  prevailed  for  quite  a  time  during  the  navigation  season  of 
1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  These  larger  boats  require  an  additional  number  of  firemen 
and  an  additional  number  of  seamen? — A.  Yes;  they  employ  more  men  than  the 
smaller.  There  are  more  men  in  the  engine  room.  But  the  advantage  of  the 
large  boat  is  that  with  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  expense  of  running, 
comparatively  small  increase  in  the  crew, the  carrying  capacity  is  greatly  increased. 

Q.  Are  these  large  boats  built  for  any  special  ti*ade? — ^A.  The  ore  trade  is  the 
great  trade  of  the  lakes;  it  is  more  than  twice  what  the  total  grain  trade  is  and 
more  than  twice  the  coal  trade.  The  great  item  in  the  carrying  of  freight  on  the 
lakes  is  the  ore. 

Q.  That  business  has  very  largely  increased  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  Im- 
mensely; there  were  about  80,000,000  net  tons  of  ore  carried  on  the  lakes  in  1899. 

Q.  These  large  boats,  then,  were  built  to  meet  the  demand,  I  suppose,  for  ton- 
nage for  carrying  this  ore? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  were  built  for. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  what  x)ercentage  of  the  traffic 
was  ore  last  year? — A.  The  total  traffic  on  the  lakes  is  a  thing  that  no  man  can 
give,  and  there  are  no  records  that  can  enable  you  to  say  what  the  total  amount 
of  traffic  earned  on  the  lakes  is.  The  traffic  to  and  from  Lake  Superior — a  record 
of  that  is  kept  at  the  enti'ance  to  Lake  Superior,  the  Soo  Canal — and  that  traffic 
of  Lake  Superior  is  about  half  of  the  total  traffic  on  the  lakes.  I  can  give  you 
the  proportions  of  the  different  commodities  in  the  Lake  Superior  traffic,  and 
from  that  a  deduction  can  be  made  as  to  how  the  proportions  run  in  the  entire 
lake  traffic.  The  total  freight  traffic  through  the  Soo  Canal  last  season  was 
25,255,810  tons,  and  of  that  15,328,000  tons,  or  about  60  per  cent,  was  ore. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  total  tonnage  of  ore,  then,  would  it  not,  about  15,000,000? — 
A.  No;  there  is  ore  also  shipped  from  Escanaba  in  Lake  Michigan  and  from  Glad- 
stone in  Lake  Michigan. 

(j.  Could  you  give  the  commission  an  idea  of  the  tonnage  shipped  on  Lake 
Michigan,  of  ore? — A.  The  total  shipments  by  lake  of  iron  ore  in  the  season  of 
1899  were  17,901,000  gi*os8  tons,  or  a  little  over  20,000,000  net  tons,  and  of  that 
17,901,000  gross  tons  the  shipments  by  ports  were  as  follows:  Escanaba,  which  is 
in  Lake  Michigan,  3,720,218  tons;  Gladstone,  which  is  in  Lake  Michigan,  381 ,457 
tons.  The  other  ports  are  all  in  Lake  Superior.  So  that  of  that  18,000,000  tons, 
about  4,000,000  were  shipped  from  Lake  Michigan  and  aboul  14,000,000  from  Lake 
Superior.    That  14,000,000  tons  would  be  15,500,000  tons  if  converted  into  net  tons. 

Q.  About  the  ownership  of  the  mines  along  the  lakes;  do  you  know  who  own 
them? — A.  I  do  not.    I  have  no  information  as  to  that. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  commission  the  grain  traffic  on  the  lakes  for  last  year? — 
A.  I  can  give  you  the  Buffalo  traffic,  which  is  probably  about  80  -per  cent  of  the 
total  grain  traffic  on  the  lakes;  that  is,  the  traffic  in  the  Georgian  Bay,  to  Erie, 
Ogdensburg,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  tramc  to  Buf- 
falo. There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  grain  traffic  on  the  lakes  last  year,  due  prin- 
cipally to  two  causes.  The  first  of  the^  causes  was  the  prolonged  labor  contro- 
versy at  Buffalo,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  shortened  the  season;  and  the 
second  and  more  important  cause  was  the  extremely  high  rates  prevailing  for  the 
carriage  of  iron  ore.  The  steel  companies  were  so  anxious  to  get  ore  that  they 
bid  the  freights  up  to  get  boats,  and,  of  course,  the  grain  trade  could  get  no  boats 
without  bidding  against  the  rates  the  ore  people  were  offering.  This  raised  the 
grain  freight  so  materially  that  the  railroads,  who  find  it  difficult  to  comx>ete  with 
the  lake  trade  in  seasons  of  low  rates,  were  able  to  compete  actively  last  season 
when  the  freights  were  so  high,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  was  diverted 
last  year  from  the  lakes  to  the  all-rail  route.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  for  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  which  was  the  largest  year  in  the  history  of  the  grain 
trade.  The  grain  receipts  in  Buffalo  in  1899  were  153,000,000  bushels  and  10,000,000 
ban-els  of  flour;  in  1898  they  were  12,500,000  barrels  of  flour  and  204,000,000  bushq^ 
of  grain. 

Q.  Have  you  the  other  commodities  on  the  list? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  those  to  the  commission? — ^A.  I  have  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  imports  by  lakes  at  Buffalo  and  the  coal  exports. 

Q.  Have  you  the  exx)orts  of  coal  there  on  that  list? — A.  The  shipments  of  coal 
from  Buffalo  last  year  were  the  largest  in  the  historj*^  of  the  port. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  the  imports  of  coal  from  points  in  Canada 
to  the  United  States?— A.  The  movement  is  the  otiier  way.    There  is  quite  a  ship- 
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ment  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  but  there  is  no  coal  received  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  by  lake. 

QL(By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  yon  can,  mil  you  just  give  us  the  total? — 
A.  vVell,  I  cannot  give  you  the  total  of  the  trade.  I  can  give  you  the  Buffalo 
business.  There  was  8hipx>ed  last  ^ear  from  Buffalo  2.648,425  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  by  lake,  and  126,140  tons  of  bituminous.  Buffalo  is  the  principal  port  of 
anthracite  shipment  by  lake,  and  it  is  just  beginning  to  be  a  small  shipping  point 
for  bituminous  coal;  but  the  most  of  the  bituminous  that  is  shipped  by  lake  is 
shipped  from  ports  farther  west — Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Ashtabma. 

Q.  That  is  shipped  to  all  ports? — A.  Shipped  to  all  ports,  most  of  it  American, 
ana  some  of  it  Cfanadian.  There  is  coal  shipped  on  Lake  Ontario  from  Charlotte 
and  Oswego  and  other  ports  to  Toronto,  ana  other  jwints  in  Canada. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  that  amounts  to? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  vessels  now  owned  by  individuals? — A.  Very 
few  vessels  are  owned  by  individuals.  Vessels  are  becoming  too  large  and 
expensive.  A  group  of  men  will  ^et  together  and  build  a  boat,  but  as  a  rule  they 
organize  a  company  and  the  boat  is  owned  by  the  corporation.  The  corporation, 
however,  consists  of  a  few  individuals  who  perhaps  own  other  vessels  in  different- 
proportions,  and  organize  a  separate  company  for  each  new  boat. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  boats  now  being  sailed  by  their  owners? — ^A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  i)ercentage  of  vessels  arc  sailed  by  the  owners? — 
A.  Some  of  the  smaller  lumber  schooners;  that  is  all. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago  a  great  many  of  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  were  owned  by 
individuals,  were  they  not? — ^A.  I  have  no  knowledge.  That  is  before  my  connec- 
tion with  the  lake  business.  The  class  of  tonnage  was  totally  different  from  what 
it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  these  freight  rates  for  this  season,  and  say  fpr  last  season.  We  have  the 
tonnage,  and  we  have  every  other  feature  now,  out  we  have  no  notion  of  these 
^eat  raises  in  freight  rates,  and  what  caused  the  increase  of  the  rates,  for 
instance,  on  ore;  and  if  you  have  figures  that  are  official,  or  as  near  official  as  they 
can  be,  the  commission  would  like  to  have  them. — A.  The  freight  rate  on  the 
l^es  varies  from  day  to  day.  The  high  rates  prevailed  through  the  season  of 
1899  solely  because  there  was  a  great  demand  for  boats.  Every  furnace  in  the 
territory  dependent  on  lake  ores  was  in  operation  at  full  capacity,  and  the 
demand  for  ore  was  very  great,  and  the  demand  for  boats  to  move  it  was  very 
great,  and  the  freight  rates  went  up  automatically. 

Q.  Have  you  a  tiible  of  freieht  rates  for  1898  and  1899?— -A.  I  have  the  grain 
figures  for  1898  and  1899,  and  tney  will  serve  equally  well  ^vith  the  ore.  There  is 
a  relation  between  them  that  is  a  fixed  one.  If  thie  grain  freights  were  higher 
than  the  ore  freights  why  it  would  immediately  be  equalized;  boats  would  leave 
one  trade  for  the  other.  I  will  take  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  on  grain. 
In  1898  the  kighest  rate  was  3^  cents  on  wheat,  and  the  lowest  li.  The  average 
for  the  season  was  li. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  bushel,  or  what? — A.  That  is  i)er  bushel.  In  1890  the  highest 
was  3f ,  the  lowest  1|,  and  the  average  2^. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  railroads  can  compete  with  boats 
at  Chicago? — A.  I  can  not  say.    I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  on  account  of  the  high  rates  the  railroads  handled  a 
great  deal  of  the  grain  trade? — A.  That  is  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
rate  was  much  higher  and  the  grain  movement  by  lake  decreased. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  about  what  was  the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  railroads 
could  compete? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  your  association  anything  to  do  with  fixing 
freight  rates? — ^A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Well,  are  the  freight  rates  fixed  on  the  exchanges  of 
the  various  cities? — A.  The  freight  rates  are  largely  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  supply  and  demand  of  vessels  at  the  shipping  ports,  as  far  as  grain  is  con- 
cemea.  So  far  as  ore  is  concerned,  what  is  called  wild  tonnage  is  decreasingall 
the  time,  and  what  is  called  season  tonnage  is  increasing  all  the  time.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ore^the  carriage  of  it  down  the  lakes — ^is  contracted  for  by 
contracting  it  in  large  bulks  during  the  winter  to  be  carried  during  the  next  season. 
The  reason  for  that  is  easily  seen.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  the  ore  is  sold  the 
tendency  is  to  cover  the  ore,  cover  the  freights  by  chartering  tonnage  to  carry  it, 
and  the  two  transactions  go  on  together.  Then,  in  the  next  place ,  so  far  as  the 
vessel  is  concerned,  the  owner  of  a  vessel  that  carries  1,000  or  2,000  tons  may  be 
willing  to  take  his  chances  on  getting  cargoes  from  trip  to  trip  during  the  sea- 
sons; but  if  a  man  owns  a  boat  that  carries  7,000  or  8,000  tons,  his  boat  carries  so 
much  more  that  he  can  not  as  easily  pick  up  loads  when  he  wants  to,  and  safety 
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requires  that  he  should  take  a  block  of  cargo  to  be  carried,  and  take  it 
during  the  winter,  and  get  the  vessel  something  to  do  during  the  summer;  so 
that  the  owners  of  a  large  class  of  tonnage  are  inclined  to  contract  for  the  season 
and  not  take  chances  on  wild-trip  rates.  The  owners  of  smaller  boats  are  will- 
ing to  take  that  chance. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  Is  it  generally  understood  what  class  of 
freight  Mr.  Rockefeller  intends  to  carry^  with  the  boats  that  he  has  purchased,  or 
are  they^o  be  put  in  the  general  shippmg  business,  do  you  know? — ^A.  They  are 
what  are  called  ore  boats.  They  are  omit  for  the  ore  business.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Rockefeller  boats  carry  ore,  like  most  of  the  large  boats,  during  the 
midsummer  and  perhaps  carry  a  load  or  two  of  grain  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
before  the  close  of  navigation,  and  perhax>s  a  load  or  two  in  the  spring  before  the 
ore  movement  begins.  In  the  first  place,  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  sometimes 
open  before  the  St.  Maiys  River  opens  and  boats  will  carry  a  load  of  grain  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  before  the  ore  trade  opens.  And  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  ore 
is  full  of  moisture,  and  as  soon  as  the  extreme  cold  weather  comes  it  freezes  in 
the  ore  pockets  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  load  vessels,  whereas  grain  can  still  be 
loaded,  from  elevators  into  the  vessels,  and  many  of  the  vessels  carry  one  or  two 
loads  of  grain  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  they  have  closed  up  their  ore  contracts 
and  before  they  go  into  winter  quarters. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  ore  is  carried  by  boats  that  are  presumed  to  be  owned 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  mine  owners? — A.  I  can  form  no  estimate  of  that 
whatever.    1  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  return  cargo  of  those 
boats  from  the  Eastern  ports  to  the  Western — ^the  return  cargo? — A.  Very  many  of 
them  return  light.  Coal  is  the  only  large  item  of  west-bound  shipment  on  the 
lakes. 

Q.  Do  the  ore  boats  take  coal  as  a  return  cargo? — ^A.  Very  often.  Many  of  them 
return  light. 

Q.  Do  the  grain  boats  take  a  return  cargo  at  all? — ^A.  Very  often.  The  east- 
bound  movement  is  two  or  three  time  as  large  as  the  west-bound  movement. 
Therefore  the  majority  of  the  fleet  returns  light. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Has  there  been  any  discussion  in  your  asso- 
ciation on  the  opening  of  the  drainage  canal  and  the  probable  effect  of  it  on  the 
lake  levels? — A .  There  has.  We  have  had  the  general  subject  of  lake  levels  under 
discussion  in  our  association.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  opening  of  the 
drainage  canal  will  affect  the  lake  level.  The  only  question  is  about  the 
amount.  This  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  8  inches  by  Major  Marshall,  the 
engineer  at  Chicago.  Other  engineers  have  estimated  that  the  drainage  canal 
would  lower  the  lake  level  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  by  7  or  8  inches. 

Q.  Has  your  association  had  any  discussion  as  to  what  effect  that  would  have 
on  commerce,  on  the  boats  that  are  now  used  in  transportation  over  the  lakes? — 
A.  We  have  had  the  whole  matter  up  in  connection  with  other  projects  for  divert- 
ing the  water.  There  is  at  the  present  time  building  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
a  power  canal  which  is  to  draw  water  irom  the  St.  Marys  River  or  out  of  the 
bi^in  of  Lake  Superior  above  the  rapids  and  return  it  to  that  river  below  the 
rapids.  Now,  as  that  canal  is  built  proposing  to  pass  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  flow  of  the  St.  Marys  River  at  low- water  stage, 
the  engineer  of  the  power  company  has  estimated  that  if  no  compensatory  works 
to  obsfinct  the  flow  in  the  rapids  were  built,  that  canal  would  lower  the  level  of 
Lake  Superior  2  feet  before  a  condition  of  equilibrium  was  again  established. 
The  company  proposes  to  build  compensatory  works  in  the  St.  Marys  River  to 
obstruct  the  flow  over  the  rapids  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  they  take 
through  the  canal.  Our  association  had  a  hearing  before  the  River  and  Harbor 
Committee  last  Friday  morning,  on  the  question  of  necessary  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  navigation  there,  and  not  permit  the  level  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  available  draft  of  water  in  all  its  harbors  and  in  the  canal  at  the  head  of 
the  lock  there  to  be  affected.  It  was  shown  by  figures  to  the  River  and  Harbor 
Committee  that  a  diminution  of  1  inch  in  tne  available  draft  of  water  would 
amount  to  $150,000  a  year  to  the  vessels,  net  loss. 

Q.  Have  they  discussed  any  legislation  on  account  of  the  drainage  canal  at 
Chicago? — A.  Not  in  connection  with  that  project  especially;  but  the  question  of 
legislation  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  control  of  lake  levels  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions before  the  association  now.  The  most  serious  effect,  I  might  say,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  it  at  the  present  time,  is  the  effect  on  the  harbor  of  Chicago  itself.  It 
is  making  a  dangerous  current  in  the  Chicago  River,  and  it  has  lowered  the  draft 
through  that  river  in  which  the  drainage  is  canned  off— the  water  in  the  upx)er 
part  of  Chicago  River  is  lowered  2  feet.  It  has  lowered  it  over  the  Washington 
street  tunnel,  which  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  draft  of  vessels  is  limited,  by 
about  6  inches. 
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Q.  If  dredging  was  done  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  to  bring  it  to  a  depth  of  21 
feet,  wonld  there  be  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  vessels? — ^A.  Yon  mean  if 
the  draft  of  the  water  into  the  drainage  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  was  very 
largely  increased? 

Q.  Yes;  if  the  draft  was  made  21  feet. — A.  Yes;  it  would  have  yery  serious 
effects  on  the  lake  navigation.    No  question  about  it. 

Q.  You  know  that  Congress  passed  a  law  two  years  ago  providing  that  the 
draft  in  Chicago  River  should  be  made  21  feet.    Do  you  think  that  if  the  law  is 

Eut  into  operation  it  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  lake? — A.  On  Chicago 
iiver? 

Q.  The  lake  level? — A.  Well,  the  improvement  of  the  Chicago  River  without 
any  increased  draft  of  water  through  the  drainage  canal  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  lake  navigation.  It  would  be  simply  a  harbor  improvement.  It  wonld  be 
for  the  advant£^e  of  the  lake  navigation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  members  of  your  association 
have  taken  any  interest  in  the  proposition  to  make  the  draina^  canal  navigable 
for  vessels  of  light  draft?  Of  course,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  discussion  so  far. — 
A.  We  have  taken  no  action  upon  that;  have  not  had  that  brought  to  us  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  sentiment  of  your  association  would  be  on  a 
prox)osition  of  that  kind,  if  it  should  take  legislative  shape? — A.  1  think  it  would 
be  solely  a  Question  as  to  whether  it  would  increase  the  amount  of  water  abstracted 
from  Lake  Michigan  through  the  canal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Under  the  head  of  No.  71  in  this  plan  of  inquiry  there 
is  a  question  as  to  "  effect  ot  the  closing  of  lake  navigation  on  rates  of  transpor- 
tation between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  seaboard;  imi)ortance  as  a  factor 
in  maintaining  reasonable  rates;  efforts  to  control  freight  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
methods  employed  to  that  end."  Could  you  give  us  information  on  that?— A.  I 
can  not  give  any  definite  information  on  that  point  further  than  to  say  that  the 
railroads  do  not  make  the  differences  that  they  formerly  did  in  their  rates  between 
the  season  of  navigation  and  the  winter  season.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go.  I 
can  not  give  you  any  information  on  that. 

I  have  a  little  information  here  on  the  subject  of  shipbuilding  that  I  thoujB^ht 
might  be  of  interest — shipbuilding  on  the  lakes.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
under  construction  in  the  lake  shipyards  vessels  having  an  estimated  carrying 
capacity  of  185,500  tons  and  a  cost  of  $8,902,000.  These  are  now  building  in  the 
lake  shipyards  and  will  come  out  during  the  coming  season.  That  is  the  greatest 
carrying  capacity  and  value  of  ships  that  was  ever  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  in 
any  one  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  these  American  vessels? — A.  There  are  one  or  two 
Canadian  vessels,  but  they  are  small  and  affect  the  t<otals  only  in  the  smallest 
way.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  know,  out  of  the  $8,902,000  value  of  the  ships  now 
building  less  than  $400,000  is  Canadian  and  $8,500,000  Ainerican.  In  1898.  at  the  same 
time,  vessels  were  building  aggregating  71 ,400  tons  capacity,  and  having  a  value  of 
$2,974,000.  That  shows  the  very  great  activity  in  ship  building  now  prevaiUng 
on  account  of  the  prosx)erous  season  last  year  on  the  lakes.  Instead  of  $3.000,0()0 
value  of  vessels  there  are  $9,000,000  value  of  vessels  now  building,  and  they  are 
the  largest  type  of  vessels  that  have  ever  been  constructed  on  the  lakes.  1  will 
read  a  description  of  the  first  two  being  built  by  the  American  Ship  Building 
Company  at  Loraine:  Length  over  all,  498  feet;  breadth,  52  feet;  depth,  30  feet; 
approximate  value,  $360,000;  estimated  capacity  in  gross  tons  on  18-ioot  draft  of 
7,^  tons;  quadruple  expansion  engines,  1,800  horsepower. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  of  the  whale-back  type? — A.  No;  none  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  many  of  the  whale  backs  being  built  now? — A. 
None.  A  500  footer — that  is  the  first  500  footer  we  have  seen  on  the  lakes — is 
coming  out  the  coming  season.  These  are  practically  all  steel  boats;  there  are 
very  few  wooden  boats  building. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there,  any  reason  why  they  are  not  building  whale 
backs? — ^A.  The  company  that  built  the  whale  backs  is  now  buildins  one  boat.  I 
think,  which  is  not  a  whale  back;  and  no  other  company  excepting  that  has  ever 
built  a  whale  back. 

As  showing  the  growth  of  the  steel  construction  on  the  lakes,  I  will  say  that  in 
1886  there  were  6  steel  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes;  in  1891  there  were  89;  in  1899 
there  were  296. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  are  building  now,  or  did  you  state? — A. 
About  80  now  building  this  winter,  most  of  them  of  very  large  size — boats  costing 
all  the  way  from  barges  costing  from  $175,000  to  $200,000  and  steamers  costing 
as  high  as  $360,000. 

Q.  Could  many  of  these  vessels  be  availed  of  for  military  purposes  in  case  of 
war? — A.  I  could  not  state. 
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Q.  Could  not  be  Gqtiipi)ed? — ^A.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  largest  vessels  in  tonnage 
on  the  lakes? — ^A.  Those  vessels  now  building  by  the  American  Ship  Buildin^< 
Company  at  Loraine— 498  feet  long,  steamers — ^have  a  carrying  capacity  on  18-fodt 
draft  of  water  of  7,900  gross  tons,  which  is  about  9,000  net  tons. 

Q.  What  amount  of  tons  would  the  largest  vessel  carry  10  years  ago,  as  com- 
pared with  those  you  named  now? — A.  Tlie  largest  cargo  brought  from  the  upper 
lakes  down  to  Lake  Erie,  down  to  1891,  was  3,527  tons,  and  the  largest  cargo  that 
passed  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  last  year  (1899)  was  8,215  tons. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  about  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate  during  that  period — 
along  about  that  period — and  at  present? — A.  Last  year's  freight  rates  were  high. 
A  better  comparison,  as  showing  the  course  of  freight  rates  downward  as  the 
vessels  increased,  would  be  the  rates  of  1898  as  compared  with  1890. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that  compaiison. — A.  The  rates  on  ore  in  1891  from 
Lake  Superior  ports  to  Lake  Erie  ports  varied  during  different  parts  of  the  season 
from  90  cents  a  ton  to  §1.50  a  ton,  the  average  for  1891  being  about  $1.15  or  $1.20. 
In  1898  the  large  proportion  of  the  iron  ore  was  brought  down  at  65  cents.  The 
vessel  has  to  pay  for  loading  and  unloading  out  of  these  freights, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  make  a  comparison  between  the  freight  rate 
for  a  given  number  of  years  and  the  wages  paid  on  these  vessels?  For  instance, 
you  state  that  the  rate  last  year  for  freight  was  very  high;  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  rate  of  wages  was  correspondingly  high. — A.  I  have  not  the  data  for  that; 
I  can  not  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Will  not  your  cards  that  you  say  you  send  out  from  year  to  year  show 
that? — A.  Yes;  and  if  I  had  the  cards  here  I  could  form  some  estimate;  but  I 
haven't  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  you  furnish  that  information  to  the  commis- 
sion?— ^A.  I  presume  I  could  send  you  cards  showing  the  rate  of  wages  last  year, 
in  the  season  of  high  freight  rates,  and  in  the  year  before,  which  was  a  season  of 
low  ones. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  do  that;  put  it  in  your  testimony? — A.  Yes. 
The  cards  change  variously  dunng  the  year.  The  cards  are  based  on  supply  and 
demand  to  a  certain  extent,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  freight.  When  men  get  scarce 
a  higher  card  goes  into  effect. 

Q.  Is  not  that  true  also  of  freight  rates? — A.  Yes;  they  change  the  same  way. 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  never  since  its  organization  undertaken  the 
slightest  interference  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  far  as  freight 
rates  are  concerned.  On  ore  the  freight  rate  is  largely  now  a  season  rate,  for 
reasons  I  have  already  stated.  On  grain  the  freight  rate  fluctuates  from  time  to 
time,  purely  and  simply  on  the  (luestion  of  supply  and  demand  of  boats.  The 
rate  may  rise  one-fourth  cent  at  Chicago  for  a  shipment  of  com  to  Buffalo  because 
the  boats  are  scarce,  and  it  may  go  back  the  next  day.  It  operates  entirely  and 
under  the  control  absolutely  of  competition. 

Q.  No  doubt  these  figures  you  have  in  regard  to  the  rates  in  force  during  the 
last  year  will  show  that  the  lake  traffic  people  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Have 
the  men  that  work  on  the  boats  been  enjoying  a  proportionate  share  of  that 
prosperity? — A.  I  will  try  and  send  you  a  set  of  the  cards.  I  might  say  in  that 
regard,  however,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  season  of  1898  was  very  unequally 
distributed  on  the  lakes  on  account  of  this  question  of  season  contracte.  Many  of 
the  vessels  had  tied  u\)  their  tonnage  at  a  very  low  rate  for  the  greater  part  of 
last  season,  and  they  did  not  get  the  profit  out  of  the  season  that  the  vessels  did 
that  got  the  going  rate  for  the  season .  Nb  w ,  during  the  coming  season  the  contract 
rate  is  higher  than  last  year,  and  the  vessels  that  tie  up  at  the  contract  rate 
for  next  st3ason  will  do  much  better  than  those  who  tied  up  to  it  last  season.  The 
owner  of  the  smaller  vessels  had  the  best  profits  last  year,  because,  rather  than 
tie  up  his  boat  at  a  low  rate  for  the  season,  he  took  his  chances  on  the  wild  rate, 
and  he  got  the  high  rates  last  year,  whereas  the  man  with  the  large  carrying 
capacity  did  not  dare  to  trust  to  trip  charters,  and  as  a  rule  he  tied  up  his  boat 
under  a  season  contract  at  the  lower  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
an  average  as  to  seamen's  wages  on  the  lakes  for  the  season,  or  as  to  freight 
rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  average  being  made? — A.  No. 

Q.  Fluctuations  are  of  such  character  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  take  two 
figures  and  divide  at  either  extreme? — ^A.  Yes;  you  can  not  do  it.  The  freight 
rate  may  be  the  prevailing  rate  for  two  weeks,  for  example,  on  grain  in  Chicago, 
and  it  may  be  so  high  as  to  shut  off  the  business;  and  it  may  go  down  one-fourth 
cent,  and  in  a  few  days  there  might  be  more  business  done  than  during  that 
two  weeks.    So,  taking  iato  account  the  time  they  remained  in  effect  and  the 
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amoant  of  trade  during  the  time  they  remained  in  effect,  no  tme  average  can  be 
obtained. 

Q.  Is  the  passenger  business  on  the  lakes  growing? — A.  The  passenger  business 
on  the  lakes  is  growing. 

Q.  You  have  some  exclusively  passenger  boats? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  boats?— A.  The  Great  Northern  Railroad  have  two 
passenger  boats  nearly  400  feet  long  and  costing  them  about  $800,000  each  run- 
ning between  Buffalo  and  Duluth,  and  making  the  round  trip  in  6^  days^2,000 
miles.  They  are  fitted  with  the  very  best  accommodations  in  every  respect,  as 
luxurious  as  the  best  ocean  liners,  and  they  carry  not  a  pound  of  freight.  They 
are  very  large  twin-screw  vessels,  and  built  exclusively  for  the  passenger  service. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  a  large  number  of  passengers?-— A.  The  season  is  short.  They 
do  not  go  into  operation  until  early  in  June;  generally  stop  running  in  September; 
but  thev  are  crowded  during  that  season. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Tourist  traflac?— A.  Tourist  trafGLc.  Then  there  is 
another  class  of  vessels  that  are  doing  a  large  passenger  business  in  connection 
with  the  package  freight  business,  such  as  the  boats  iNBtween  BuffaJo  !md  Cleve- 
land, between  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  night  service  between  Detroit  and  Mack- 
inaw, and  night,  service  between  Chicago  and  Mackinaw,  and  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  considerable  service  between  the  United  States 
Canada? — ^A.  There  is  a  line  rimning  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River 
to  Toronto — one  or  two  boats  daily  in  the  sunmier  time — a  passenger  business  of 
considerable  size.  That  is  the  only  international  service — ^that  and  the  feiry 
service  at  Detroit,  except  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Are  the  facilities  of  navigation  at  the  Soo  now  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  whole  traffic  of  Lake  Superior? — A.  They  need  very 
extensive  improvement,  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  at  it.  There  were  two  block- 
ades in  the  Soo  River  this  last  season,  which  cost  the  vessels  a  million  dollars  in 
delay.  The  Soo  channels  in  several  places  are  only  300  feet  wide.  They  are  run- 
ning boats  down  there  500  feet  long.  In  one  case  last  summer  the  steamer  Geoffrey 
Houghton,  of  the  Bessemer  Company,  broke  her  wheel  chains  just  as  she  was 
approaching  a  turn,  at  a  point  called  the  *•  Sailor's  Encampment,"'  where  the  chan- 
nel is  only  300  feet  wide.  She  was  towing  a  large  barge  and  had  7,000  or  8,000 
tons  of  cargo;  she  swerved  and  stuck  her  nose  in  the  bank  and  her  stern 
swung  across,  and  the  barge  came  down  and  collided  with  the  steamer  and 
sunk  ner.  It  took  about  5  days  to  ^et  her  out  of  the  channel,  and  it  cost  the 
vessels  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  time. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  channel  from  the  Soo  down  to  Lake  Huron  ? — ^A. 
Practically  only  one — what  is  called  the  Hay  Lake  Channel.  There  was  an  old 
channel  from  the  Soo  down  to  Lake  Huron,  which  had  about  14i  or  15  feet  of 
water.  The  Government  has  since  constructed  what  is  known  as  the  Hay  Lake 
Channel,  which  cuts  off  the  old  channel,  and  the  available  draft  of  vessels  through 
the  Hajr  Lake  Channel  is  about  18  feet.  The  old  channel  is  therefore  practicauy 
not  available.  Although  there  is  15  feet  of  water,  it  is  not  available  for  the  class 
of  vessels  now  running.  So  when  this  vessel,  the  Geoffrey  Houghton^  sank  in  the 
channel  she  tied  up  the  tonnage.  The  other  boats  were  heavily  loaded  and  could 
not  go  through  the  old  channel. 

Q.  What  are  the  proposed  improvements? — ^A.  Two  plans  are  proposed;  one  to 
widen  the  channel  where  it  is  now  300  feet  to  a  minimum  of  ftOO  feet,  and  have 
no  points  where  it  is  less  than  600  feet;  the  other  is  to  diverge  from  the  present 
channel,  lust  below  the  "Sailors'  Encampment,"  and  make  the  West  Neebish 
Channel,  leaving  the  old  channel  300  feet  wide  and  making  a  new  one  300  feet 
wide.  The  latter  is  the  plan  which  the  vessel  men  favor,  as  you  can  not  block- 
ade two  channels  at  once.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  will  get  COO-foot 
boats  which  will  blockade  a  600-foot  channel;  but  you  can  not  blockade  two  300-foot 
channels  with  one  disaster. 

Q.  Is  the  Hay  Lake  Channel  navigable  at  night? — ^A.  Yes;  the  boats  not  loaded 
to  full  capacity  come  up;  but  where  they  are  very  heavily  loaded  tiiey  will  not 
dare  go  down  at  night,  They  wait  until  daylight,  or  plan  t^eir  Ixips  so  as  to 
reach  the  river  in  the  dajrfcime. 

Q.  Have  you  any  comparative  figures  of  the  traffic  through  the  Soo  locks  and 
through  the  Suez  Canal? — ^A.  I  have  a  table  showing  a  comparison  between  the 
Soo  and  the  Suez  Canal,  as  far  as  traffic  is  concerned.  The  last  figures  for  the 
Suez  were  1897.  The  traffic  through  that  canal,  in  ship  tonnage,  was  7,899,878 
tons.  During  the  same  year  the  traffic  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  was 
18,982,755  tons.  The  traffic  of  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  has  since  increased  so 
that  the  vessel  tonnage  through  it  in  1899  was  21,958,347  tons,  about  2\ 
times  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  is  open  less 
than  8  months  in  the  year. 
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Q.  Your  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  in  port  are  considerably  more 
than  they  were  6  or  8  years  ago,  are  they  not?— A.  The  methods  of  unloading 
and  loading  boats  are  constantly  improving.  The  lake  season  being  a  short  one, 
and  the  vessels  being  only  in  commission  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  the  ques- 
tion of  dispatch  in  port  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  boats.  The  machinery 
has  been  very  greatly  improved  in  the  last  few  years  for  the  handling  of  cargo. 

Q.  How  long  would  the  detention  of  a  boat  be  now  for  unloading,  supposing 
you  got  her  docked  on  arrival? — ^A.  A  vessel  could  come  into  Buffalo  with  260,000 
or  270,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  be  unloaded — she  might  arrive  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, have  her  cargo  unloaded  and  get  a  load  of  coal  and  get  out  the  same  nigh4;. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  When  does  the  lake  season  begin?— A.  With  the 
opening  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw;  about  the  20th  of  April. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  specified  time  in  which  the  insurance  takes  place? — ^A.  Not  for 
the  opening.  As  a  rule  the  insurance  expires  on  a  certain  day,  but  season  insur- 
ance begins  when  the  straits  are  reported  ox>en. 

Q.  Formerly  did  not  the  insurance  on  a  Doat  begin  some  time  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  end  about  the  last  of  October?— A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  That  must 
have  been  long  before  my  connection  with  the  lake  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  day  does  insurance  end  now?— A.  There  has  been 
some  variation  in  that  of  late  years.  Some  of  the  policies  expire  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, some  the  5th,  some  run  as  late  as  the  12th.  They  expire  at  noon  of  any  one 
of  those  days.  If  the  vessel  is  on  a  voyage  at  that  time  the  insurance  covers  her 
until  she  completes  the  voyage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  anyfatilt  found  with  tho  terminal  or  transfer 
charges  at  Buffalo  now  with  respect  to  grain? — ^A.  That  is  a  rather  hard  question 
to  answer.  There  is  always  fault  found  with  all  charges,  but  the  charges  at 
Buffalo  have  been  decreased  during  the  last  2  years;  and  those  that  know  what 
the  charges  are  now,  I  think,  are  not  inclined  to  find  fault  witii  them.  The  trans- 
fer charge  on  grain  at  Buffalo  is  only  one-half  cent  per  bushel  now. 

Q.  Is  there  any  combination  of  the  elevators  at  Buffalo? — ^A.  There  is  an  eleva- 
tor association;  yes. 

Q.  How  manv  working  elevators  does  that  association  control? — ^A.  Last  season 
there  were  no  elevators  in  the  association  except  working  elevators. 

Q.  Are  these  elevators  combined  with  reference  to  a  division  of  profits? — ^A.  The 
elevator  association  last  season  was  an  association  solely  of  working  elevators, 
having  rail  connections;  houses  that  were  not  working  or  that  were  situated  on 
islands  and  that  could  only  unload  into  canal  boats  and  not  into  railroad  cars, 
were  not  in  the  association.  The  elevators  in  the  association  are  some  of  them 
owned  by  individuals,  some  by  companies,  and  some  by  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  this  association  a  joint  stock  concern? — ^A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  xx)oling  arrangement? — A.  It  is  a  pooling 
arrangement. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  elevator- business  of  Buffalo  does  it  control? — A.  It  did 
almost  all  the  business  last  year.  A  few  of  the  can£l  houses,  not  taken  into  the 
association  transacted  a  little  business  in  taking  grain  out  of  vessels  and  loading 
it  into  canal  boats — but  the  association  did  practically  all  the  business. 

Q.  Do  the  trunk  lines  have  their  own  elevators? — ^A.  They  have;  most  of  them. 
The  New  York  Central  has  its  elevators;  the  Erie  has  its  elevators;  I  think  the 
Lehigh  Valley  has  none;  the  Lackawanna,  I  think,  has  one  small  elevator;  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  has  its  own  elevator,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  an  elevator. 

Q.  You  say  the  charge  is  now  one-half  cent? — A.  Yes.  That  includes  the 
elevation  of  the  grain  and  10  days*  storage. 

Q.  What  was  tne  old  rate? — A.  The  old  rate  was  seven-eighths  cent. 

Q.  How  long  did  seven-eighths  cent  remain  as  the  rate  there  in  Buffalo? — A.  I 
can  not  tell  you  the  number  of  years;  quite  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1898.  In  1898 
there  was  no  association  and  no  fixed  rate.  In  1899  an  elevator  association  was 
again  formed  and  the  rate  was  made  one-half  cent.  It  had  never  been  lower  than 
seven-eighths  cent  before. 

Q.  Is  tne  commerce  of  the  Erie  Canal  increasing  or  decreasing? — A.  Decreasing. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason ;  railroad  competition? — ^A.  Railroads  have  improved  their 
service  and  lowered  their  rates,  and  tne  canal  itself  has  not  been  improved  for  a 
long  x)eriod  of  time.  The  canal-boat  business  has  not  been  a  profitable  or  pros- 
perous business,  so  there  have  not  been  any  new  boats  built.  Even  if  freight 
rates  materially  advance  now,  there  are  no  boats  to  do  any  large  business  on  the 
canal.  The  number  of  boats  on  the  canal  in  condition  to  carry  grain  cargo  is 
decreasing  every  year  as  the  boats  get  older,  and  there  are  no  new  boats  being 
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built.  The  Erie  Canal  must,  therefore,  in  a  few  years  drop  out  of  the  grain  bosi- 
ness  altogether  unless  some  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  canal  is  made. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  on  wheat  to  Bnnalo  last  season? — ^A.  It  is  di£Scalt  to  say; 
I  can  not  answer.  Most  of  it  is  contracted  through  from  the  West,  including 
lake  and  r^.    It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  rail  rate  east  of  Buffalo  is. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  rates  made  from  Buffalo  through  to  New  York? — 
A.  There  are  rates  called  *'  ex-lake  rates"  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  but  I  can 
not  tell  you  what  they  are.    They  vary  according  to  the  rail  situation. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  it  is  impossible  for  the  canal,  in  its  present  condition  and 
the  character  of  the  freight  carriers  on  the  canal,  to  compete  with  railroadsP—A. 
It  certainly  is  impossible. 

Q.  What  is  the  position  of  vour  firms:  is  it  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
canal? — A.  Favorable  toward  an  adequate  improvement  of  the  canal.  I  think 
the  general  understanding  among  lake  men  and  well-posted  transportation  people 
in  Buffalo  is  that  the  canal  should  either  be  abandoned  or  adequately  improved. 
A  small  improvement  would  be  of  no  use;  it  must  be  built  over  pracUoally — 
modernized. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  in  respect 
to  the  improvement  of  this  canal? — ^A.  There  has  been  a  sentiment  in  the  West 
for  a  deep  waterway  from  the  lakes  to  the  East. 

O.  A  stiip  canal?— A.  A  ship  canal.  Probably  that  same  sentiment  would  be 
in  lavor  of  a  barge  canal  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  barge  canal  could  handle  the 
freight  as  economically  as  a  ship  canal.  Major  Simons  made  a  pretty  exhaustive 
study  of  the  question,  and  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  freight  can  be  car- 
ried from  the  lakes  to  the  sea  much  more  cheaply  bv  barge  than  by  ^p  canal. 
In  other  words,  to  put  the  expensive  lake  ship  into  tne  canal  with  its  gpreat  num- 
ber of  locks  and  stops  and  slow  progress  would  be  a  more  expensive  wav  of  3arry- 
ing  the  grain  than  in  barges  buut  cneaply.  The  extra  transfer  would  be  more 
than  made  up  by  the  fact  that  you  were  carrying  the  grain  all  the  time  in  a  vessel 
best  adapted  to  that  use;  that  you  were  carrying  on  the  lakes  in  a  vessel  built 
just  right  for  the  lake  service,  and  on  the  canal  in  a  vessel  best  adapted  to  the 
canal,  and  on  the  ocean  in  a  vessel  best  adapted  for  ocean  service.  In  a  boat 
adapted  to  all  of  these  services  you  would  lose  in  efficiency. 

Q.  You  had  a  commission  in  New  York  that  parsed  on  this  matter? — ^A.  The 
State  commission  has  just  reported  to  the  governor,  urging  the  improvement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  by  maMng  it  11  feet  deep,  with  an  available  draft  of  water  for 
boats  of  10  feet,  and  capable  of  handling  boats  25  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long, 
with  10  feet  draft  of  water,  with  all  the  single  locks  arran^ed^so  as  to  take  in  2 
of  these  boats  at  once.  The  idea  is  that  the  boats  would  be  handled  with  1 
canal  steamboat  pushing  1  barge  ahead  of  it,  and  towing  2  behind,  1,000  tons  to 
the  load,  making  the  total  tow  4,000  tons. 

Q.  And  the  prospective  cost  of  that  is  rexx>rted  as  how  much,  by  the  commis- 
sion?—A.  For  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  proper  about  $58,6D0,O00,  and 
for  the  Oswego  Canal,  the  completion  of  what  is  called  the  Seymour  plan,  some 
$8,500,000  more,  making  a  tbtal  cost  of  $62,000,000. 

Q.  This  great  commerce  of  the  inland  lakes  and  the  prosperity  that  has  come 
to  those  cities  and  States,  and  the  development  of  all  these  lines,  has  come  from 
the  legislation,  has  it  not,  of  the  National  Qovemment,  so  far  as  navigation  is 
concerned?— A.  Originally  there  was  only  about  9  feet  of  water  in  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  St.  Marys  and  Detroit  rivers;  and,  of  course,  it  was  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channels  and  harbors  that  this  traffic  was  made  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  was  done  by  the  General  Qovemment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  is  the  depth  at  the  lowest  points  between 
DulutQ  and  Buffalo,  now? — A.  The  Government  is  engaged  in  the  dredging  of  a 
20  and  21  foot  channel ;  20  feet  in  still  water  and  21  feet  when  subject  to  wave 
action ;  but  up  to  date  the  available  draft  is  18  feet  on  the  average. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  tonnage  vou  can  use  on  18  feet? — ^A.  The  largest  vessels 
will  carry  about  0,000  tons  of  freight.  The  vessels  now  building  and  that  will  be 
out  this  spring  will  carry  about  9,000  tons.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  largest 
cargo  has  been  about  8,300  tons. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  United  States  statute  that  protects  all  lake 
navigation  and  lake  trade? — ^A.  (Reading.)  ''Section  4  of  the  act  of  1817.  No 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  imported  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
thereof  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  tiiereof  in  a  vessel 
belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject  of  any  foreign  power;  but  this  clause 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  foreign  vessel  from  one  to 
another  part  of  the  United  States,  provided  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
other  than  those  Imported  in  such  vessels  from  such  foreign  port,  and  which  shall 
not  be  unladen,  shall  be  carried  from  one  port  or  place  to  another  in  the  United 
States."    It  is  a  general  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  coastwise  trade. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  really  the  foundation  of  the  great  lake  trade,the  fact  that  the 
Canadians  can  not  interfere  with  yonr  commerce? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  proportion  of  the  commerce  the  Canadians  wonld  have  carried  on  but  for 
that  statute.  I  might  say  they  do  not  carry  on  much  jof  the  foreign  commerce  on 
the  lakes.  The  commerce  between  American  and  Canadian  ports  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  vessels. 

Q.  Tlie  Canadian  tonnage  cuts  a  small  figure? — A.  Very  small,  indeed. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  figures? — ^A.  To  show  the  proportion  between  the  business 
done  by  the  American  and  the  Canadian  vessels:  During  "the  season  of  1809, 
through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canals,  American  vessels  earned  96.9  per  cent  of  the 
freight  and  the  Canadian  8.1  ^r  cent.  i 

Q.  The  Canadians  have  their  own  canal,  have  they  not? — A.  Yes.  They  have 
the  free  use  of  our  canal  and  we  have  the  free  use  of  theirs.  While  the  most  of  our 
vessels  take  the  American  canal,  if  thejr  find  they  are  going  to  be  subjected  to 
delay  they  go  to  the  other  lock.  There  is  no  charge  by  the  Government  for  the 
use  of  the  canal.  Some  years  ago  a  question  arose  between  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  and  the  Canadian  government  as  to  the  right  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  make  certain  regulations  that  they  were  making  at  the  Welland 
Canal.  They  were  charging:  a  toll  of  20  cents  -per  ton  on  all  freight  carried 
through  the  Welland  Canal,  but  if  they  carried  the  freight  to  Monti'eal  they 
rebated  18  cents  of  the  20  cents,  while  if  it  stoni)ed  at  Ogdensburg  or  some  other 
American  port  they  rebated  nothing.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  called  the 
attention  of  the  State  Department  to  the  matter  and  complained  of  it  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Washington  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  State  Department  took  the  ground-that  our  contention  was  well-founded,  and 
complained  to  the  Canadian  government,  and  the  result  was  that,  no  relief  being 
obtained,  our  Government  made  discriminatingtolls  for  a  short  time  at  the  St. 
Marys  Falls  Canal  against  Canadian  vessels.  That  was  before  the  foreign  lock 
was  completed,  and  as  a  result  of  that  one  season  the  discrimination  at  the  Wel- 
land Canal  was  abolished  and  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  was  made  whether  the 
grain  went  to  Montreal  or  Ogdensburg. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Has  there  ever  been  any  effort  made  to  control  freight 
rates  on  the  lakes  by  any  kind  of  combination?  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that 
any  combination  could  last  over  one  season? — ^A.  No  effort  has  ever  been  made, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter.  The  boats  are  owned 
by  a  great  variety  of  individuals  and  companies  and  the  business  has  always  been 
on  a  competitive  basis.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  control  it,  and  nobody  has 
ever  thought  they  could  control  it.  There  was  some  talk  2  or  8  years  ago, 
during  a  verv  dull  season,  when  vessels  were  tying  up  at  the  docks  and  makmg 
no  money,  about  an  effort  to  get  the  vessel  owners  together  and  agree  on  a 
minimum  freight;  that  no  one  would  carry  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate; 
but  no  process  was  made  and  it  was  given  up  as  impossible.  Aside  from  that  I 
never  heard  of  any  attempt  to  control  freight  rates. 

Q.  From  your  preliminary  remarks  as  to  what  the  association  was  and  what 
purpose  it  had,  borne  out  by  your  answers,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  associa- 
tion, possibly,  is  a  monopoly  itself. — A.  It  owns  no  vessels  and  is  not  engaged  in 
the  transportation  business.  It  is  simply  an  association  of  vessel  owners  to  act 
together  in  matters  of  common  interest.  They  never  have  taken  up  the  question 
of  freights. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association's  purpose  been  to  ^n  from  Con- 
gress and  from  the  National  Government  aids  in  the  way  of  navigation  laws? — 
A.  That  has  been  one  of  its  principal  purposes;  but  it  has  existed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  necessary  private  lights,  maintaining  these  shipping 
offices  and  contracting  with  contractors  for  uniform  prices  for  loading  and 
unloading  lake  freights  of  various  kinds.  • 

Q.  Now,  where  the  Government  had  neither  erected  nor  maintained  a  li^ht  at 
any  point,  and  navigation  needed  that  light,  did  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
establish  one  and  maintain  the  expense  of  it? — ^A.  In  some  cases.  Not  in  all 
cases;  but  at  vital  points  in  the  St.  Marys  Kiver  and  Detroit  River  and  St.  Clair 
River,  where  vessels  were  going  tjirough  crowded,  narrow  channels,  and  where 
lights  were  needed  in  the  water,  or  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  were  not  supplied 
by  our  Government  or  the  Canadian  government,  we  have  supplied  them  at  our 
own  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smith.)  How  many? — A.  It  varied  from  season  to  season.  A 
number  that  we  used  to  maintain  have  since  been  taken  over  by  our  Govern- 
ment; but  there  are  at  least  6  lights  in  the  Lower  Detroit  River  which  we  have 
maintained  for  the  last  10  years. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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OF  DAVID  J.  LEWIS  (CUMBEELAVD,  MD.) 


IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  PURCHASE  AND  OPERATION  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  RAILWAYS  ENGAGED  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

Subcommission  of  Transportation,  WajihtJigton,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  response  to  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Kennedy,  dated  Febm- 
ary  23, 1899,  suggesting  that  he  thought  ''testimony  "  from  me  '* on  the  subject  of 
trans];K>rtation  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  Industrial  Commission,"  I  beg  leave 
herewith  to  present  my  views  on  the  subject  of  railway  transportation.  I  observe 
in  your  syllabus  on  transportation,  section  No.  58,  the  query,  *  'Ownership  and  opera- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  arguments 
for  and  against  it."  My  contribution  is  intended  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
governmental  ownership  of  all  railways  so  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  An 
impartial  investigation  of  the  subject  has  comvinced  me  that  the  following  great 
attainments  may  be  secured: 

First.  The  just  security  of  the  capital  invested  upon  the  basis  of  its  commercial 
worth.    Precarious  securities  will  become  things  of  the  past. 

Second.  Uniformity  and  equality  of  freight  rates  among  shippers;  the  elimina- 
tion of  quasi  natural  discriminations  as  well  as  willful. 

Third.  A  half -cent  passenger  rate  per  mile  over  the  entire  country. 

Fourth.  An  8-hour  day  for  all  railway  workers;  and  the  consequent  employ- 
ment of  165,000  of  the  unemployed  to  fill  this  one-fifth  reduction  in  time. 

Fifth.  The  greater  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  by  a 
sensible  application  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  "parallels,"  etc. 

Sixth.  A  juster  distribution  of  railway  mileage  to  the  population  and  area  of  the 
several  States;  the  grossest  inequality  i» the  necessary  effect  of  the  present  system. 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  postal  express,  which  it  seems  might 
be  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  the  post-office,  at  naif  the  present  cost  to  the 
public. 

Eighth.  The  institution  of  accident  insurance  for  passengers,  employees,  and 
frei^t  under  certain  limitations. 

Ninth.  The  emancipation  of  public  men  from  the  evil  influences  of  railway 
*'  politics, "and  the  attainment  of  free  elections. 

Tenth.  The  adoption  by  the  Government  of  punitive  freight  rates,  when  con- 
sidered necessary  to  destroy  existing  trusts  and  discourage  the  formation  of  others. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  reading  of  the  following  chapters  that,  first,  the 
real  railwav  owners  are  justly  protected;  second,  the  shippmg  interests  of  the 
country  fully  secured  under  the  assurance  of  equal  freight  rates;  third,  that  the 
800,000  railway  employees  will  be  engaged  by  the  prospect  of  an  8-hour  workday; 
fourth,  that  the  general  public  will  be  x^rofited  by  the  half-cent-a^mile  passenger 
rate,  while,  fifth,  every  patriotic  mind  must  be  deeplj'  impressed  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  better  railway  development  of  the  entire  country,  the  safety  of  railway 
travelers  and  employees,  a  system  of  railway  accident  insurance,  the  institution 
of  postal  express,  and,  finally,  the  elimination  forever  from  our  industrial  and 
poetical  systems  of  discriminations  in  rates,  rebates  to  favored  shippers,  etc. ,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  passes,  railway  lobbies,  alliances  with  trusts,  railway  politics, 
the  corruptions  of  legislatures,  etc. ,  which  have  made  the  history  of  our  country 
in  the  last  30  years  almost  too  sickening  for  patriotism  to  read. 

It  is  submitted  that  no  just  interest  of  either  the  railway  owners  or  the  public 
is  attacked,  while  all  the  American  people  are  favorably  engaged  by  the  attain- 
ments which  I  believe  are  easily  reached.  Independently  of  the  conclusions 
deduced  from  a  study  of  the  data  of  railway  economics  shown  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  reports,  we  have  the  definite  and  uniform  experience  of 
more  than  a  half  dozen  different  nations  who  own  and  operate  their  respective 
railways.  Germany,  Austro-Htmgary,  Belgium,  British  India,  and  each  of  the 
Australian  colonies  have  shown,  by  their  experience,  the  complete  consistency 
and  practicability  of  low  passenger  rates,  equality  of  freight  rates,  reduced  hours 
of  labor,  perfect  freedom  from  '*  politics  "  under  State  ownership  and  operation 
of  their  railways. 
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A  very  dark  prospect  is  presented  to  this  and  coming  generations  unless  we 
imitate  their  i)rudence  in  our  own  country.  It  is  now  a  fact  recognized  by  all 
observant  citi:ens  tliat  the  "pass"  evil,  the  legislative  lobby,  the  interference  in 
primaries  and  elections,  the  general  preference  of  "trust"  shippers  over  their 
fellow  competitors,  and  the  Reasonable  influence  exerted  by  railway  managers 
upon  their  dependent  employees  during  elections,  have  each  and  all  become  per- 
manent features  of  modem  business,  legislation,  politics,  and  private  railway 
management  and  ownership. 

Can  merely  regulative  and  repressive  legislation  cure  these  evils  inherent  in  our 
present  system  of  railways?  Twenty  years  of  attempted  regulation  and  repres- 
sion, answer  no.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  cured  by  the  only  means 
competent  to  cure  them,  namely,  the  elimination  of  private  interests,  that  I  have 
submitted  my  testimony  in  favor  of  government  ownership  to  your  commission. 

It  is  always  a  fair  question  in  a  republic,  "  Will  this  proposal  he  popular  among 
the  people?"  My  uniform  conversation  with  them  leaos  me  to  emphatically 
answer  yes.  They  have  long  despaired  of  good  from  the  present  system,  and 
while  the  studious  generally  commend  the  governmental  assumption  of  powers, 
which  have  long  since  outgrown  the  coexisting  powers  of  the  Republic,  the  others 
have  become  accustomed  to  look  rather  to  some  ill-determined  day  of  revolution- 
ary accounting;.  Looking  to  analogous  proposals  we  do  know  that  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  varied  industries,  ranging  from  water,  electric,  gas, 
and  street-railway  enterprises,1iave  not  lost  a  single  election  in  any  city  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  attended  in  their  practical  operation  by  the  most 
gratifying  success. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  your  honorable  commission  will  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
any  proposal  which  convinces  your  judgments  of  its  value,  and  in  the  belief  that 
the  perpetuation  of  the  collective  interests  of  a  people  is  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen, 
I  sulmit  to  your  commission  my  testimony  under  the  invitation  you  have  so 
kindly  given  me. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Davii>  J.  Lewis. 

Cumberland,  Md.  ,  March  3,  J 899. 


The  Railways  and  the  States. 

[Extract  from  speech  of  Jamen  A.  Garfield  in  Conerrec^,  June  S2, 1874.] 

Since  the  dawn  of  history,  the  great  thoroughfares  have  belonged  to  thei)eople, 
have  been  linown  as  the  king's  highways,  or  the  public  highways,  and  have  been 
open  to  the  free  use  of  all,  on  payment  of  a  small  uniform  tajc  or  toll,  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  But  now  the  most  perfect,  and  by  far  the  most  important  roads 
known  to  mankind,  are  owned  and  managed  as  private  property  by  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  private  citizens. 

In  all  its  uses  the  railroad  is  the  most  public  of  all  our  roads;  and  in  all  the  objects 
to  which  its  ^ork  relates,  the  railroad  corporation  is  as  public  as  any  corporation 
can  be.  But  in  the  start  it  was  labeled  a  private  corporation;  and,  so  far  as  its 
legal  status  is  concerned,  it  is  now  grouped  with  eleemosynary  institutions  and 
private  chanties,  and  enjoys  similar  immunities  and  exemptions.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  long  the  community  will  suffer  itself  to  be  a  victim  of  an  abstract 
definition. 

It  is  painfully  evident  from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  States  to  regulste  their  railroads  have  amounted  to  little  more  than  feeble 
annoyance.  In  many  cases  the  corporations  have  treated  such  efforts  as  imperti- 
nent meddling,  and  have  brushed  away  legi^tive  restrictions  as  easily  as  Gulliver 
broke  the  cords  with  which  the  Lilliputions  attempted  to  bind  him. 

In  these  contests  the  corporations  have  become  conscious  of  their  strength,  and 
have  entered  upon  the  work  of  controlling  the  States.  Already  they  have  captured 
some  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  them;  and  these  discrowned  sovereigns  now 
follow  in  chains  the  triumphal  chariot  of  their  conquerors.  And  this  does  not 
imply  that  merely  the  officers  and  representatives  of  States  have  been  subjected  to 
the  railways,  but  that  the  corporations  have  grasped  the  sources  and  fountains  of 
power,  and  control  the  choice  of  both  officers  and  representatives. 

»♦»»»»* 

The  consolidation  of  our  great  commercial  comj)anie6,  the  power  they  wield  and 
the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  State  and  to  the  mdustry  of  the  people,  do  not  fall 
far  short  of  Fourier's  definition  of  commercial  and  industrial  feudalism.  The 
modem  barons,  more  powerful  than  their  military  prototypes,  own  our  greatest 
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highways  and  levy  tribute  at  will  on  all  our  vast  indnstries.  And,  as  the  old 
feudalism  was  finally  controlled  and  subordinated  only  by  the  combined  effort  of 
the  kings  and  the  people  of  the  free  cities  and  towns,  so  our  modem  feudalism 
can  be  subordinated  to  the  public  good  only  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  acting 
through  their  governments  by  wise  and  just  laws. 

I.— Railway  Capital. 

The  real  railway  capitalist,  that  is,  the  bona  fide  owner  of  railway  stocks  or 
bonds,  is,  I  believe,  to  be  first  considered  in  any  general  legislation  or  social  meas- 
ures undertaken  with  relation  to  our  railroads.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  people 
who  have  in  fact  invested  their  money  in  this  form  of  property,  and  who  are 
entitled  presumably  to  the  same  fruits  of  abstinence  usually  accorded  tx)  other 
investors.  That  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  such  capital  so  invested  in  rail- 
ways, that  it  is  the  most  useful  in  the  economic  sense,  tnat  it  deserves  the  same 
respect  in  which  we  hold  other  acquisitions  of  wealth,  not  even  the  crimes  and 
misdoings  of  some  railway  managers  will  lead  me  to  deny.  Let  me  say,  then, 
that  I  propose  to  treat  these  owners  of  property  just  as  I  should  treat  any  other 
investor  or  investment;  that  is,  as  the  general  commercial  world  would  treat  them 
if  it  desired  to  purchase  their  property. 

It  is  a  fact  that  railway  investments,  permanent  though  the  subject-matter  is, 
have  been  almost  the  most  precarious  property  in  all  the  range  of  public  securities. 
One  should  not  expect  this  charge  to  be  true.  The  railway  is  itself  more  x)ermanent 
than  houses  and  land;  banks  may  go  under,  great  droughts  may  pals^  the  harvests 
of  labor,  forms  of  government  themselves  vacilate,  while  the  railroad  and  its 
traffic  is  almost  as  constant  as  the  currents  of  the  sea.  Laid  deep  and  induring  in 
the  soil  of  the  continent  they  are  physical  facts  more  lasting  m  character  than 
other  property,  and  yet  experience  teaches  us  that  the  stock  and  bond  holders  of 
American  railways  are  the  most  uncertain  and  perhax)S  the  least  recompensed  of 
all  its  capitalists. 

The  I'eason  for  this  must  be  found  in  some  other  explanation  than  the  subject, 
matter  of  his  investment.  That  we  believe  is  even  more  constant  than  any  other 
species  of  property.  The  reason  we  believe  to  be  the  inefficiency  of  private  railway 
ownership  and  management. 

THE  INBTABILITY  OP  RAILWAY  CAPITAL. 

At  this  point  I  invite  j^e  reader's  attention  to  a  list  of  the  30  principal  railway 
Bvstems  of  the  country,  operating  95,270  miles  of  road,  for  the  purx>ose  of  showing 
tne  almost  frightful  instability  of  railway  capital.     (The  fraci^ons  are  omitted.) 


Kame  of  railway. 


Atchison,  Topeka and  Santa  Fe 

Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Chicago  Great  Western 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paol 

Chicago  and  Northwestern.. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,   Minneapolis  and 

Omaha 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Erie 

Great  Northern 

Illinois  Central 

Lake  Erie  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley 

Louisville  and  Northern 

MisRouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Missouri  Pacific 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Jiiver 

Northern  Pacific 

Reading 

Rio  Grande  Western 

Southern  Pacific 

Soathem  Railway 

St.  Louis  Southwestern 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 

Texas  and  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf 

Wabash  Railway .: 

Wisconsin  Central 

Total 


Miles  o 
era 


8  op- 
ted. 


Stock,  1B87. 


6,046 
7,180 
2,04« 
930 
6,158 
6,486 
3,571 

1,492 
1,608 
2,271 
4,688 
4,140 

800 
1,235 
5,028 
2,147 
5.368 
2,385 
4,502 
2,515 

520 
6,664 
5.232 
1,223 

248 
1,489 
4,388 

901 
1,936 

088 


H. 

18 
102 

21 

20 
l(& 
132 

97 

89 

14 

19 

141 

110 

22 

32 

63 

10 

40 

115 

22 

29 

25 

23 

12 

7 


L. 


16 

27 

11 

9 

4 


95,270 


9 

60 

9 

3 

60 

101 

60 

47 

9 

11 

120 

91 

13 

20 

40 

10 

10 

92 

11 

16 

14 

13 

7 

1 


18 
4 
1 
4 
1 


Stock,  1888.  Bonds,  1897. 


H. 


19 
125 
72 
18 
120 
148 
114 

04 
21 
16 
180 
115 
23 


65 
14 
46 
124 
61 
23 
32 
35 
10 
7 


80 

36 

13 

9 

4 


10 
85 
12 
9 
83 
118 
80 

65 
10 
11 
122 
06 
12 


44 

10 

22 

105 

35 

15 

23 

12 

7 

3 


8 
28 
3 
6 
1 


H. 


90 

120 

90 


142 

113 

95 


113 

104 

106 

103 

88 

96 

121 

96 

86 

84 

105 

96 

76 

78 

98 

106 

62 

106 

88 


78 

115 

76 


128 

106 

88 


110 
90 

102 
98 
82 
68 

117 
85 
80 
70 
90 
87 
68 
00 
85 

101 
45 

101 
31 


Bonds,  1808 


H. 


100 
118 
118 


163 

112 

94 


L. 


85 

118 

80 


138 

108 

84 


115 
106 
106 
106 

92 
110 
110 
lOB  I 

88 

93 
112 
106 

85 

80 
110 
124 

88 
U4 

r 


108 
05 

100 

101 
82 
03 

113 
90 
77 
7B 

100 
87 


115 

48 

104 

4 
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The  total  railway  capital  is  seen  to  flnctnate  in  s^ks  anywhere  from  80  to  800 
per  cent,  and  in  bonds  from  5  to  100  per  cent,  in  each  of  both  years.  Is  this  fair 
to  the  people  who  mnst  invest  their  saving  in  railwajrs?  For  somebody  mnst. 
It  certainly  is  not  good  for  them,  when  theprmciiMkl  flactnates  considerably  above, 
the  expected  intereist.  It  may  be  contended  that  these  quotations  represent  but  a 
part  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  larger  part  never  changes  hands.  That  is  a  mis- 
take. According  to  Henry  Clews  &  Ca'8  statement  for  1897,  more  than  50,000,000 
shares  of  railway  stock  were  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  that  year 
alone,  being  more  than  the  full  equivalent  of  the  total  railway  stock.  In  the  same 
year  $500,000,000  of  railway  bonds  were  sold  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
alone.  Crediting  London  (and  an  immense  amount  of  railway  securities  are  held 
there),  Paris,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago, San  Francisco,  and  other 
cities  together  with  an  equal  amount  for  that  year,  it  seems  certain  the  full  equiva- 
lent of  our  railway  stock  and  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  bonds  were  covered 
twice.  But  can  there  be  any  question  that  sales  on  the  Stock  Exchange  fix  the 
price?  Suppose  the  whole  stock  or  bonds  were  offered,  would  they  bring  more  cr 
fluctuate  less?  Now,  as  to  the  proposed  form  of  capital  which  it  is  designed  should 
replace  the  present,  will  it  fluctuate?    The  question  answers  itself. 

Of  course,  Qovemment  capital  will  eliminate  this  evil,  an  evil  that  honest 
investors  should  at  once  correct.  For  just  as  this  great  field  of  vacillating  values 
is  redeemed  by  the  substitution  of  stable  capital,  the  gambler  will  give  place  to 
the  savings  bank  and  sober  thrift.  The  lottery  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  crime 
against  society.  What,  then,  can  be  said  for  that  railway  capitaJ  which  necessi- 
tates a  condition  as  much  worse  as  it  is  infinitely  greater  in  proportion.  The  stock 
exchange  may  not  be  blamed.  It  is  the  character  of  the  stocks  and  bonds,  which, 
inspiring  alternately  hope  and  fear,  demoralizes  alike  the  minds  of  great  and  hum- 
ble. This  instability  creates  fortune  hunters  who  in  other  circumstances  would 
be  willing  to  live  by  their  work  instead  of  their  wits. 

Railway  stocks  and  bonds  constitute  about  75  per  cent  of  this  gambling  media, 
and  if  they  were  redeemed  as  proposed  a  like  reduction  of  this  crime  and  folly 
must  result.  Besides,  this  proposal  would  seem  to  guarantee  the  perfection  of 
capital  by  eliminating  all  hazard.  It  delivers  this  great  body  of  active  wealth 
from  the  hands  of  anarchy  and  plants  it  forever  in  the  realm  of  security.  But 
grant  that  many  who  thrive  in  stock  gambling  may  be  forced  to  work,  will  not 
those  who  fought  so  fiercely  for  financial  stability  in  1896  apply  their  influence  to 
correct  the  prodigious  disorder  which  dominates  the  railway  capital  of  to-day? 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  two  railways,  ox)erating  in  a  district  where  one  can 
meet  the  needs  of  society,  represent  only  waste  of  capital,  waste  of  labor,  current 
expenditures,  a  double  system  of  capital  and  expenditures,  which,  not  enlarging 
the  supply  of  traffic,  must  either  result  in  advanced  rates  to  support  these  charges 
or  fall  with  ruinous  havoc  upon  the  real  owners  of  the  road.  If  they  indeed 
compete,  this  only  hastens  and  aggravates  the  disaster  which  a  false  principle 
applied  to  railway  capital  naturally  insures.  On  the  other  hand,  human  selfish- 
ness can  not  be  safely  trusted  with  a  monopoly  in  the  railway  business  any  more 
than  in  any  other  where  men*s  interests  conmct.  Not  a  State  constitution  but 
does  Inhibit  the  granting  of  a  monopoly,  and  yet  competition  in  the  railway  busi- 
ness is  as  impossible,  I  was -going  to  say,  as  a  struggle  between  the  planets.  The 
X)eople  will  not  |>ermit  monopoly  or  a  trusting  of  the  interests  involved,  and  com- 
petition will,  if  in  fact  indulged  in,  destroy  all  the  capital  invested. 

My  proposal,  then,  is  this :  That  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  become 
the  owners  of  our  railway  capital,  and  thuls  establish  complete  harmony  of  inter- 
ests. That  is,  that  the  capital  now  invested  in  the  188,000  miles  of  railway  be 
bought  by  the  Government  at  its  market  value,  and  the  railways  then  operated  on 
the  general  principles  of  our  Post-Office.  This  would  not  be  a  monopoly;  every 
citizen  would  be  a  stockholder  and  equally  enjoy  the  advantages  flowing  from 
such  ownership  and  management. 

The  owners  of  railways  should  not  object  to  this;  they  would  secure  for  their 
property  its  full  market  value,  in  cash,  which  they  could  invest  in  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  such  other  property  as  they  may  think  proper.  It  was 
Daniel  Webster,  I  think,  who  said,  **  If  a  thing  can  be  done,  a  wise  man  who  knows 
it  can  be  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  how  it  can  be  done.'*  I  shall  now  endeavor  to 
indicate  *'how"  it  can  be  done. 

The  first  question  which  will  occur  to  the  thinking  reader  is,  '*  To  buy  the  rail- 
ways the  GK)vemment  must  know  how  much  they  are  worth;  how  can  it  determine 
their  value  ?  **  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  have  recently 
answered  that  question. 

The  method  adopted  in  Switzerland  (1898)  in  the  nurchase  by  that  Government 
of  her  railways  was  to  take  the  net  profits  of  the  rauroada  for  10  years,  add  them 
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together,  then  divide  by  10  to  get  the  annua]  average  profits,  and  then  capitalize 
such  profits  at  from  4  to  5  or  6  per  cent.  Thns  suppose  the  average  annual  net 
profits  were  $1,000,000;  this  sum  capitalized  at  5  per  cent  would  make  the  capital 
invested  $^,000,000,  which  would  thus  be  the  full  value  of  a  railroad  yielding 
such  annual  profits.  Let  us  then  apply  this  very  just  and  commercial  standard  to 
American  railways,  and  find  what  they  are  worth  on  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  what  it  would  cost  to  purchase  them. 

At  this  point,  then,  let  us  see  what  the  net  profits  upon  American  railways  have 
been,  i.  e.  the  interest  on  bonds  and  the  dividends  on  stock.  Ths  following  tables 
are  taken  from  Poor*s  Railroad  Manual: 

Miles  of  railroads  operated^  capital  invested,  earnings^  and  dividends  in  the  United 

States  from  1871  to  1897, 

[Preinred  by  John  P.  Meany,  editor  of  Poor^s  Railroad  Mannal.] 


Year. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1804 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Mfies 
oper- 
ated. 


44,614 

57,523 

66,237 

00,273 

71,75© 

73,508 

74,112 

78,900 

79,000 

82,146 

92,971 

104,938 

110,381 

115,671 

123,280 

126,144 

136,986 

145,833 

153,689 

157,976 

164.262 

170,607 

173,361 

176,221 

179, 154 

180,891 

181, 133 


Capital  and 

f  nnded  debt 

(stock  and 

bonds). 


$2,664, 
3,159, 
3,784, 
4,221, 
4,4L5, 
4,468, 
4,568, 
4.590, 

5,239, 

6,055, 

6,602, 

7,156, 

7,373, 

7,518, 

7,810, 

8,302, 

8,977, 

9.231, 

9,645, 

9,981, 

10,270, 

10,531, 

10.633, 

10.830, 

10,716, 

10,859, 


627,645 
423,057 
543,084 
763,594 
631,630 
591,985 
597,248 
048,793 
136,465 
548,818 
798,786 
998,547 
205,297 
967,813 
864,808 
125,828 
686,830 
758,747 
276.871 
696.585 
977,522 
074,077 
802,079 
380,481 
033,035 
805,536 
239,923 


Earnings. 


Qrosn. 


$408,329,200 

465,241,066 

526,419,935 

520.466,016 

503;  065, 506 

497,257,959 

472,909,2?^ 

490,108,851 

525,620.577 

613,rJ3,610 

701,780,982 

764,231,399 

817,376,576 

770.668,892 

765,310,519 

822,191,949 

931,385,154 

950,622.008 

992,046,319 

1,078,835,339 

1,125,534,815 

1,169,086.840 

1.207.106,026 

1,066. 943,  a58 

1,092,305,437 

1,1^,682,025 

1,123,546,666 


Net. 


$141,746,404 
165,754,873 
188,810.562 
189,570,958 
185,506.438 
186,452,762 
170,976,697 
187,575,167 
216,544,999 
255,557,556 
272,406,787 
278,000,605 
295,737,078 
288,060,657 
286,488,963 
297,311,615 
:S1, 185,676 
297,363.677 
317,963,074 
341,666,869 
350.807,870 
ass;  817, 405 
358,648,918 
317,757,309 
323,196,454 
332. 333, 7.56 
338,170,196 


From 
freight. 


$294,430,822 
840,981.785 
880,085,606 
879,466,036 
868,960,234 
861.187,876 
342.859,222 
865,466,061 
886,676,106 
467.748,928 
651,968,477 
606,367,247 
549,756.695 
606,925,375 
519,600,992 
550,359,064 
636,666.223 
630,200,723 
665,962,831 
734,821,783 
754,185,010 
794,626,500 
806,494.668 
700,477,400 
743,784,464 
770,424.013 
780, 351.  a« 


Prom 
paaaengors. 


$108,896,886 
132,800,270 
137,884.427 
140,999.061 
139, 105,  m 
136,120,683 
130,050.050 
124,687,290 
142,836.191 
147,663,003 
173,856.642 
196,218,220 
206,837,256 
206,790,701 
200,888,911 
211,929,a57 
240,542.876 
251,356,167 
259,439,281 
272,820,961 
290,709,696 
293.657,476 
310,442.870 
275,352,190 
260,929.741 
265.813,258 
25:^,  557. 986 


Dividends 
paid. 


$56,456,681 
64,418,167 
67,120,700 
67,042,942 
74,294,208 
68,039,668 
68,536,312 
63,629.868 
61.681,470 
77,115,3n 
93,844.193 
101,441,401 
101,662,648 
98,244.835 
76,112,105 
80,094,138 
90,018,458 
78,943,041 
79,631,868 
88,675,706 
89,099,767 
93.862,412 
04,205,815 
83,478,600 
81,685.774 
81,364,854 
82.630,989 


Mnances  of  railroads — Continued.     Passengers  ami  freight  carried,  etc. 


Year. 

Passengers 
carried. 

Passengers 
carried  I  mile. 

Average 
receipts 
per  pas- 
senger per 
mile. 

Freight 
carried. 

Freight  car- 
ried! mile. 

Average 

receipts 

per  ton 

per  mile. 

1882 

875,391,812 
312,686,641 
334,570,766 
a51,42r,688 
382,284,9?^ 
428,226,513 
451,853.655 
494,806,421 
520,430,082 
856,015.802 
575,769,678 
697,056,539 
669,660,216 
529,756.269 
535,120,756 
504,106,205 

10,484,363,728 

8,541,309,674 

8,778,581,061 

9,133,673,956 

9,669,696,294 

10,570,306,710 

11,190,613,679 

11, 964,?^,  015 

12,621,565,649 

18,316,925,289 

13,584,843,804 

14,979.847,458 

13.600,631,6a5 

12,609,062.551 

13,054,840,243 

12,404,968,000 

Centfi. 
1.85 
2A2 
2.36 
2.20 
2.19 
2.28 
2.25 
2.17 
2.17 
2.18 
2.17 
2.07 
2.08 
2.07 
2.08 
2.08 

Tons. 
860,490,875 
400,453,439 
399,074.740 
437,040,099 
482,246,264 
552.074,762 
690,857.858 
619,166,680 
601.344,437 
704,306,609 
780,005,011 
757,464,480 
674,714,747 
765,799,883 
778,868,716 
788,885,448 

Tons. 
39,802,209,249 
44,064,928,445 
44,725,207,677 
49,151,894,460 
52.802,070,529 
61,661,069.996 
65.423,005,988 
68,677,276,902 
79,192,965,125 
81,210,154,528 
84,413,197.180 
90,662,067,290 
82,219,900,496 
88.667,770,801 
93,885,868.684 
97,842,668,160 

Cenia. 

1  2i 

1883 

1  22 

1884 

1  18 

1885 

1  06 

1886 

1  01 

1887 

1  08 

1888 

08 

1889 

07 

1890 

IB 

1891 

.98 

1892 

.94 

1898 

80 

1894 

.86 

1806 

84 

1896 

.82 

3897 

.80 
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Finances  of  railroada — Oonttwud.    PtM»enger»  and  freight  carried,  etc. — Cont'd, 


Interest 

BtOCk. 

Interert 

DiTidenda 

ssSffissK. 

Percontago 

Gron 

Net. 

nt 
no 

1 

1 

1        1 

i 
1 

.'bh 

1 

1 

l| 
If 

I'.m 

il 

""1 

iii 

rl 
1 

is 

Is 

1 

From  the  foregoing  is  seen  what  the  net  profits  have  been  for  a  long  nnmber  of 
yeara.  The  total  interest  paid  on  funded  debt  daring  fire  years  (1803-18Q7}  was 
$1,323,101,108,  and  the  average  for  each  year  waa  jost  $344,430,231.    Daring  same 

Eriod  the  dividends  paid  on  stock  amounted  to  $423,456,101,  from  which  should 
dednct«d  SS1,8IT,018  deficits  for  the  years  18Q4-189T,  making  the  true  net 

profits  applicable  to  stock  $341,639,083,  or  an  average  for  each  year  ot  $88,327,816. 

Thiu  we  have — 

Averageinterestpaid  on  funded  debt,  etc.,  for  five  years  (1693-1897) 
e<)nal8  §344.420,^3!,  which  capitalized  at  5  per  cent  woiild  make 
the  bonds  worth - $4,888,404,^20 

Average  dividends  paid  on  stock  during  five  years  (1893-189T), 
$68,^:^7,816,  which  capitalized  at  6  per  cent  would  make  all  the 
stock  worth 1,J38,7W.934 

Averaee  rents  paid  (1893)  for  eqaipment,  track  ^rda,  terminals, 
buildings,  etc.,  equals  $IH,46;*,371,  which  capitalizedat  13  per  cent 
eiiuala  investment  of .._ 221,561,858 

Thus  the  entire  funded  debt,  stock,  and  rented  property  woold  be 

capitalizedat -     6.348,788,200 

I  flhall  treat  this  amonnt  for  simplicity's  sake  as  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
thronghont  the  testimony. 

I  have  selected  five  years, instead  of  ten  as  in  Switzerland,  because  the  amonnt  of 
railway  capital  has  not  changed  materially  in  that  time,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  tables. 

As  to  the  rate  at  which  I  have  capitaliiied  the  bonds,  it  may  be  said  that  some 
roads  borrow  at  a  lower  rate  than  5  per  cent.  Hy  answer  is  that  the  rate,  while 
not  true  of  particular  roads,  is  true  for  the  whole.  Looking  over  Haight  and 
Freeze's  Investment  Guide  for  1898. 1  find  that  while  81  companies  have  succeeded 
in  borrowing  at  4  per  cent,  yet  193  companies  pay  5  per  cent,  and  still  244  more 
pay  8  per  cent  anil  over.  So  that  I  believe  a  S  per  cent  capitalization  expresses 
the  truth  for  the  value  of  the  total  f  nnded  debt  of  all  railways.  In  adjusting  with 
the  bondholders  of  aparticalar  road,  the  settlement  would  be  governed  by  the 
exact  rate  of  such  road,  whether  greater  or  less.  As  to  the  6  per  cent  capitaliza- 
tion for  stock,  the  same  observations  appl)-.  The  purpose  is  to  be  just  to  the 
owners.  But  in  order  to  do  this  commercial  methods  must  gnide  us.  On  the 
markets  of  the  world  a  proi)erty  is  worth  just  what  its  income  will  capitalize. 
That  is  the  test  applied  here. 

It  should  be  explained  to  those  not  acquainted  with  commercial  methods  in  com- 
puting values  of  stocks  and  bonds  that  they  may  be  worth  on  the  market  either 
moreor  leee  than  theif  face  valne.  If  stocks,  for  example,  pay  8  per  cent..  thOT 
are  at  par;  if  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  only,  then  they  are  worth 
about  50  centson  the  dollar;  while  bonds  (railroad  mortgagee)  usually  command 
about  an  avera^  interest  of  5  per  cent,  and  are  at  par  when  snob  interest  is 
regularly  paid;  if  the  interest  is  only  half  paid,  the  bonds  sink  correspondingly 
in  value.  As  a  rule,  securities  sell  on  the  market  according  to  the  rate  of  profits 
they  annually  pay,  with  certainty,  and  their  values  have  no  relation  to  what  they 
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cost,  whether  more  or  less  than  their  quoted  price.  It  would  be  trnjast,  liiere- 
fore,  to  adopt  any  other  standard  for  compnting  the  yalnes  of  railway  stocks  or 
bonds  when  the  owners  bought  them  on  the  market  by  commercial  standards; 
and  it  would  be  equally  unjust  for  such  owners  to  ask  any  higher  price  for  such 
stock  and  bonds  than  they  are  quoted  at  as  productive  securities.      * 

Now,  I  have  indicated  how  the  Government  might  determine  the  value  of  the 
railroads  as  an  entirety.  The  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
compiled  from  the  sworn  accounts  made  by  the  companies  themselves,  show 
exactly  the  capitalized  values  of  all  railway  bonds  and  stocks  as  shown  above. 
The  next  query  a  thinking  man  will  make  is,  **  How  will  you  determine  the  value 
of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  each  particular  railwav?"  My  answer  is  just  precisely 
as  we  have  determined  it  for  tne  whole.  It  will  take  time  and  labor,  of  course; 
all  business  endeavors  do.  But  having  determined  what  it  should  pay  for  the 
roads  as  a  whole,  i.e.,  what  their  stocks  and  bonds  are  commercially  worth,  the 
Government  would  then  take  immediate  x>os6e8sion  of  all  the  roads,  and  settle 
with  individuals  at  its  leisure,  paying  them  usual  profits  during  such  delay. 

I  say  it  would  take  time  to  mvestlgate  the  books  of  each  company  and  detei^ 
mine  from  its  average  annual  net  profits  the  value  of  its  stock  and  bonds.  There 
are  about  1,985  different  companies.    A  year  or  two  would  suffice. 

Now,  1  want  to  ask,  is  not  this  proposal  x)erfectly  just  to  the  owners  of  the  rail- 
ways? It  would  substitute  an  absolutely  certain  Government  bond  for  their  pre- 
carious bonds  or  stock.  Surely,  then,  real  stockholders  and  bondholders  can  have 
no  objection,  as  such,  to  the  Government  ownership  of  our  railroads. 

I  will  not  cite  cases  as  to  what  their  lot  at  present  is,  and  for  years  back  has  been. 
The  American  public  knows  their,  sad  history  only  too  well.  The  common  stock 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  sold  some  years  ago,  I  am  told,  as  high  as  $200 
the  share,  while  in  the  last  three  3'ears  it  has  been  as  low  as  $8.  This  is  but  one 
road;  but  very  few  of  them  can  tell  another  tale.  The  rule  is  that  railway  securi- 
ties are  the  most  precarious  and  uncertain  of  all  securities  on  the  market  It  is 
for  that  reason  the  stock  gambler  can  mimi c  the  marvels  of  Aladdin.  For  exampl  e, 
the  Commission's  report  shows  that  for  the  year  1896,  railway  stock  amounting  to 
$3,667,503, 195  paid  no  dividends.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  none  of  this  stock 
represents  a  real  investment.  A  lar^e  portion  actually  was  paid  for.  Then  the 
same  report  shows  that  $860,559,442  m  amount  of  their  bond  indebtedness  paid  no 
interest  whatever;  that  another  billion  paid  only  from  1  to  8  per  cent  I  append 
hereto  that  statement  to  show  how  deeply  concerned  the  investors  of  this  country 
should  be  in  any  just  proposal  having  for  its  object  a  fair  and  certain  return  to  the 
people  who  put  their  savings  in  railway  propertv. 

The  Interstate  Commission  reports  show  for  the  years  1895  and  1894,  dividends 
paid  to  stock  of  $85,961 ,500  and  $101 ,607,264.  It  would  thus  appear  that  mv  state- 
ment of  average  annual  profits  on  stock  were  too  low.  But  if  the  reader  will 
notice  in  1895  the  deficit  was  $29,845,241,  and  in  1894  the  deficit  was  $45,851,204, 
and  in  1897  just  $6,120,483.  Thus  the  average  dividend  is  about  as  stated.  Just 
think  of  the  viciousness  of  paying  dividends  that  have  never  been  earned,  and 
refusing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation,  in  order  to  pay  such  false  dividends. 
Suppose  a  bank  did  this?    Would  not  the  Government  at  once  close  its  business? 

The  series  of  summaries  which  follows  is  designed  to  show  the  amoxrnt  of 
dividends  paid  on  railway  stocks,  and  of  interest  paid  on  railway  bonds.  This 
information  is  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  amount  of  stocks  paying 
no  dividends  and  of  bonds  paying  no  interest,  as  also  the  amounts  paying  at  the 
several  rates  named. 

Condensed  statement  of  stocks  and  funded  debt,  classified  by  rate  of  dividend 

or  interest^  1896. 


Per  cent  paid. 


Nothing  paid 
From  1  to  2.. 
From  2  to  3.. 
From  3  to  4.. 
Prom  4  to  5.. 
From  5  to  6. - 
From  6  to  7.. 
Prom  7  to 8.. 
From  8  to 9.. 
From  9  to  10. 
10  and  above 

Total.. 


Stocks. 


Percent 
of  total 
stocks. 


$3,607,508,104 

38,603,850 
138,160,882 

87,569.821 
200,062.078 
856,305,879 
204,150.574 
228,380,610 
142,144,170 
5,405,736 

68,230,475 


5,226.527,209 


70.17 
.74 
2.64 
1.68 
5.55 
6.82 
8.91 
4.37 
2.?2 
.10 
1.30 


100 


Funded  debt 
(ezclusiye  of 
equipment 
trust  obliga- 
tions). 


$860,560,442 

238,556.080 

438.582.688 

420,340,647 

1.270,172.756 

1,13|.564,06] 

619,007,016 

802,806.486 

10,816,000 

16,217,706 

16,412,000 


5,280,088,671 


Percent 

of  total 

funded 

debt. 


16.26 

4.42 

8.28 

7.06 

24.01 

21.68 

10.85 

5.72 


.81 


100 
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It  will  be  observed  that  tinder  present  management  honest  and  dishonest  stock 
and  bonds  fare  alike  in  the  matter  of  dividends  and  interest.  Stock  and  bonds  for 
which  you  have  paid  full  value  are  just  as  liable  to  receive  or  not  receive  profits 
as  the  like  investments  representing  only  water  and  fraud.  It  is  true  as  a  general 
proposition  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  represents  the  actual  rock-bottom  value 
of  the  roads,  while  the  stock  represents  only  the  chicanery  of  promoters  and 
managers,  used  princiiially  to  gain  control  of  the  roads. 

Again,  bonds  of  railways  no  longer  represent  n  fixed  security .  although  supported 
by  mortgage ;  lor  the  courts  will  not  allow  the  bondholders,  like  other  mortgagees, 
to  sell  the  mortga<?ed  roads  to  make  their  money. 

It  would  appear  then  that  no  class  of  persons  could  be  more  interested  in  asking 
for  Gk>vemment  ownei'ship  than  the  real  owners  of  American  railways.  Besides, 
investigation  will  show  that  all  the  life  insurance  companies  and  other  corporate 
investors  require  some  more  satisfactory  and  safe  line  of  securities  than  the 
present  railways  oif er.  The  change  advocated  would  provide  them  with  the  best 
securities  the  world  knows.  Six  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  United  States  bonds 
would  be  ample  investments  for  all  that  class  of  investors,  growmg  every  year 
more  numerous,  who  ask  a  certain  rather  than  a  high  return. 

It  may  be  urged  by  the  overcautious  that  the  financial  operation  involved  in 
the  issue  of  enough  securities  to  purchase  the  railway  capital  (6^  billions  of  doUars) 
would  be  too  great  for  the  Government.  The  answer  is  that  only  a  change  in  the 
form  of  the  present  holdings  would  be  rendered  necessary ;  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
the  present  holders  would  but  exchange  securities;  the  market  would  lie  in  the 
displacement  of  the  old  stocks  and  bonds.  Such  an  issue  would  in  no  true  sense 
involve  the  Government  in  debt ;  the  railway  asset  would,  fully  balance  tlie  lia- 
bility. Taxation  would  not  be  required  either  for  interest  or  principal ;  bo  that 
none  of  the  elements  of  indebtedness  proper  would  belong  to  this  operation. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the  United  States  of  America 
might  market  such  an  issue,  index)enaently  of  the  special  market  created  by  the 
extinction  of  the  old  railway  securities.  And  this  could  be  done  at  the  2|  per 
cent  interest  rate  proposed,  by  fixing  the  term  of  maturity  at  either  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years.  She  has  already  borrowed  at  a  2  per  cent  rate,  and  those  bonds, 
although  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Gt)vemment,  are  quoted  at  par  (May  24, 
1899).  But  it  is  inquired,  Would  that  be  true  of  a  6^  billion  dollar  issue  ?  In 
answer  to  this  question,  let  us  look  to  the  experience  of  some  otiier  country,  some 
country  not  esteemed  as  stable  as  our  own. 

I  refer  to  France.  Her  public  debt  now  amounts  to  31 ,094,356,744  francs,  which, 
estimating  the  franc  at  19  cents  in  our  money,  equals  a  debt  of  $5,907,927,781.36. 
The  population  of  France  is  less  than  39,000,000,  making  the  per  capita  debt  about 
$162.  Our  population,  according  to  Government  estimates,  will  just  double  that 
in  1900;  so  that,  adding  the  proposed  issue  to  the  subsisting  debt,  the  whole  would 
b3  something  less  than  $100  per  head.  Well,  France  pays  3  per  cent  and  her 
bonds  are  above  par.  It  would  seem  that  the  stationary  point  of  interest  on  abso- 
lutely sound  and  immediately  and  universally  convertible  securities  is  somewhere 
between  2  and  2^  per  centum.  That  is  the  lowest  point  at  which  men  will  be 
willing  to  abstain  from  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  their  wealth.  These  condi- 
tions may  be  realized  by  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  our  own  country. 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  experience  of  France  is  conclusive  as  to^ur  ability 
to  float  the  required  issue,  even  r^arding  it  as  a  submergence  into  debt.  It 
only  remains  to  suggest  that  these  bonds  could  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
being  exchanged  for  Treasury  notes  in  time  of  monetary  panic,  and  be  reissued 
by  the  Treasury  on  presentation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  such  Treasury  notes. 
This  would  provide  the  elastic  feature  so  much  desired  in  our  currency. 

A  parting  word  to  the  railway  capitalist.  You  know  not  what  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  you.  Your  turn  may  oome  next  in  a  bond  or  stock  disaster 
which  will  steal  away  in  a  single  day  a  quarter  or  half  or  nearly  all  of  your  stock 
or  bond  investment.  The  Supreme  Court  has  warned  you  that  the  roads  can  not 
legally  combine  into  traffic  agreements  to  maintain  rates.  The^  must  compete, 
and  thus  destroy  each  other.  You  know  the  temptation  to  which  each  road  is 
subject  in  its  suicidal  struggle  for  the  other's  lifeblood — to  wit,  its  business.  I 
think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  people  will  not  allow  the  roadis  to  combine 
under  private  capital.  How  black  and  hopeless  then  must  be  the  future  for  the 
railway  capitalist. 

n.  Uniform  Freight  Rates. 

The  demand  for  uniformity  in  freight  rates  has  its  basis  in  the  right  to  equal 
justice.  To  deny  this  uniformity  to  the  shipper  is  as  unjust  as  to  deny  him 
equality  before  the  law.    Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  individual 
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justice,  but  of  national  concern.  If  an  anarchy  of  freight  rates  is  to  be  the  lot 
of  American  shippers,  prudence  would  dictate  that  no  investments  be  made  except 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  extraordinary  promise.  Men  will  not  invest 
their  capital  when  n  varying  freight  rate  may  destroy  it  in  a  day,  or  when  such 
uncertainty  destroys  the  basis  of  their  confidence.  Thus  national  industry  will 
suffer;  and  thus  uniformity  of  freight  rates  becomes  the  most  pressing  require- 
ment of  an  industrial  country.  Congress  has  recognized  this  exigency  by  consti- 
tuting the  Board  of  Interstate  Commerce.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  so 
far  as  obtaining  the  desired  object  is  concerned  that  board  has  itself  confessed  in 
each  of  its  annuals  a  complete  failure.  The  reason  for  this  is  hardly  abstruse. 
It  is  found  in  the  differing  needs  and  situation  of  each  particular  road.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts. 

It  costs  a  given  amount  by  reason  of  location,  distance  between  points,  past 
management,  amount  of  traffic,  population,  etc.,  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
particular  road.  Another  road  commanding  all  or  some  of  the  same  pi)ints  of 
traffic  supply  may  cost  immenselvless  or  immensely  more;  thus,  conditions  being 
different,  uniformity  of  rates  under  the  present  system  is  impracticable;  the  con- 
tending roads  are  not  equal,  and  can  not  enter  the  contest  as  equals.  Then,  again, 
when  some  road  has  sole  control  of  a  point  of  traffic,  but  at  other  points  a  com- 
petition is  kept  up,  the  point  thus  monopolized  is  discriminated  against  in  order 
to  supply  the  deficiency  at  the  competitive  point;  or  indeed  for  any  other  motive 
that  may  inspire  the  managers  of  1,000  different  companies  among  which  such 
uniformity  Is  sought. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  railway  company  commanding  the  traffic  of  a  given  town 
or  district  holds  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  its  commercial  relations  with 
the  balance  of  the  world.  The  roads  being  unequal,  their  accommodations  to  the 
point  of  traffic  must  be  unequal,  thus  effecting,  whether  int?ntionally  or  otherwise. 
a  substantial  discrimination  against  such  town  or  city.  This  is  a  defect  of  their 
nature  that  no  amount  of  just  or  wise  management  on  their  part  can  repair. 

I  shall  not  go  into  a  long  indictment  of  the  discriminations  of  a  voluntary  char- 
acter which  have  made  the  cry  for  uniformity  of  rates  the  most  urgent  require- 
ment of  the  last  20  years.  The  real  owners  of  railways  must  regret  this  con- 
dition as  much  as  the  general  public.  Of  the  purposed  discriminations  which 
have  succored  the  childhood  and  nursed  into  vigorous  being  the  principal  trust, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  this  country,  I  will  speak  somewhat  later  on. 

Again  the  thinking  man  will  ask,  How  can  public  ownership  attain  the  object 
desired?    Namely,  uniformity. 

The  interstate  commerce  reports  show  that  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  car- 
ried 1  mile  (average)  was  95,139,022,225  in  1897;  that  the  number  carried  an  aver- 
age of  1  mile  in  1896  was  95,328,360,278,  being  practically  the  same  freight  carried 
in  both  years.  The  average  earnings  from  the  nreight  service  for  the  whole  country 
was  for  each  ton  of  freight  carried  just  8.6  mills  in  1803.  while  in  1897  the  average 
charge  per  ton  per  mile  was  8.1  mills.  Now  it  being  thus  well  known  what  the 
average  freight  rate  is,  not  onljr  for  the  whole  country,  but  in  each  of  the  ten  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  Commissioners  have  divided  the  Union,  this  average  rate 
may  be  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  determination  of  what  uniform  rate  it 
will  employ  in  the  transport  of  freight— that  is,  generally  8i)eaking,  that  uniform 
rate  would  be  about  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Good  results  in  one  instance  could 
be  made  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in  others;  so  that  single  control  and  manage- 
ment might  equalize  and  reduce  to  uniformity  the  freight  rates  for  the  entire 
country. 

It  would  be  found,  no  doubt,  this  in  matters  of  freight  some  differentiation  would 
be  practicable  in  the  different  freight  zones.  It  is  not  desired  that  freight  should 
be  carried  like  letters,  without  reference  to  actual  cost  of  the  service.  But  perfect 
uniformity  certainly  can  be  reached  by  this  proposal  just  as  certainly  as  it  is  impos- 
sible of  realization  under  the  anarchy  of  railroad  interests  which  now  dominate 
the  freight  traffic.  By  the  way,  no  complaint  of  discrimination  is  ever  made  in 
Germany.  Why?  Manifestly  because  the  reasons  which  make  uniformity  impos- 
sible here,  conflicts  of  railroad  interests,  have  been  removed  there  by  Government 
ownership  and  regulation. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  I  believe,  would  concede  that  Government  ownership, 
and  that  alone,  can  achieve  a  perfect  equality  of  rates.  Certainly  1 ,000  different 
managements  can  not,  even  if  they  desired.  Moreover,  10  years  of  experience 
have  shown  us  that  this  object  can  not  be  gained  through  mere  measures  of 
repression  by  the  board  of  commerce.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  their 
reports,  he  will  be  satisfied  on  this  point.  The  commission  can  not  bring  about  a 
umform  classification,  much  less  such  rates.    Hear  them— report,  1897: 
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"As  often  as  this  commlsBlon  has  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  a  nni- 
form  basis  for  rate  schedules  over  the  whole  country,  whether  in  annual  reports, 
opinions  rendered,  correspondence  had,  or  personal  conferences,  it  has  not  failed 
to  emphasize  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  for  such  uniformity.  A 
single  classification  is  regarded  essential  to  insure  compliance  wi^h  the  law,  and 
to  promote  greater  economy  in  the  administration  and  conduct  of  transportation; 
it  is  therefore  in  the  interests  of  the  carriers  themselves.  In  no  other  way,  it  is 
believed,  can  the  patrons  of  the  roads,  both  shippers  and  consumers,  obtain  that 
actual  justice  and  equal  treatment  which  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  was 
designed  to  secure. 

'*  But  since  nothing  has  been  done  by  them  (the  companies)  in  this  direction  for 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years,  since  nothing  is  now  being  done  or  attemp^,  and 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  effort  on  their  part  to  accomplish 
this  reform,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  Impress  upon  Congress  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  to  point  out  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  carriers  gen- 
erally to  the  reiterated  requests  of  the  public,  the  Congress,  and  the  commission, 
and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  single  classification  as  the  basis  for  equal 
rates. 

"•  These  considerations  of  the  necessity  for  reform  in  this  regard,  the  universal 
demand  for  a  uniform  classification,  the  ten  years  of  appeal  to  the  carriers,  by  the 
commission  and  by  Congress,  to  adopt  a  consolidated  and  single  system  for  the 
whole  country,  the  *  representations  by  the  carriers  themselves,  their  former 
efforts  to  that  end,  the  energy  at  one  time  displayed  by  them,  and  the  apparent 
apathy  that  marks  their  attitude  toward  the  subject  to-day,  all  lead  the  commis- 
sion to  the  renewed  recommendation  that  Congress  provide  for  such  uniformity 
by  prompt  and  appropriate  legislation." 

Tne  rates  and  classification  should  be  as  uniform  as  the  railway  gauge.  On  the 
subject  of  rates,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  section  of  the  testimony. 


III.  Cheap  Passenger  Rates  and  Railway  Economics. 

A  full  examination  of  railway  data,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  exhaustive 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  wtfl  satisfy  anyone  that  the  passenger  service 
of  the  United  States  is  relatively  too  costly;  and  that  the  high  rates  maintained  for 
passenger  transport  almost  defeat  the  utility  of  this  agency  of  travel  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  American  i)eopl  e.  One  acquainted  with  comparative  railway  freight 
rates  of  Europe  must  concede  that  ours  are  as  cheap  if  not  the  cheapest  in  the 
world.  No  valid  complaint  can  be  made  of  this  average  rate  if  discriminations, 
natural  and  willful,  were  eliminated.  If  two  wholesalers  or  shipx)ers  in  the  same 
city  or  at  different  points  are  uniformly  served,  it  will  be  found  tney  will  not  com- 
plain of  freight  rates,  however  high.  If,  on  the  contrary,  one  is  served  at  necessary 
cost  and  the  other  at  half  cost,  it.  is  plain  that  the  former  is  as  much  injured  as  if 
doubly  charged;,  for  he  is  prevented  from  engaging  with  his  competitor  on  terms 
of  equality.  Thus  equal  rather  than  unjustly  low  rates  is  the  desideratum  among 
shippers. 

It  is  quite  different  in  the  passenger  service.  There  the  amount  of  traffic  is  not 
fixed  by  the  definite  commercial  needs  of  the  people.  The  amount  of  freight  would 
not  be  appreciably  enlarged  by  a  great  reduction  in  the  carrying  cost.  The  a  mount 
of  coal  and  wheat,  etc.,  for  railway  traffic  is  reasonably  certain,  being  limited  to 
the  determined  physical  needs  of  men.  But  travel  on  railways  is  a  variant  quan- 
tity, depending  as  much  upon  the  cost  of  such  service  as  the  need  of  locomotion. 
it  was  found  by  the  Austro-Hungary  Qovernment  that  upon  reducing  fares  40  per 
cent  the  traffic  increased  50  per  cent;  and  so  I  think  it  may  be  argued  that  if  the 
piissenger  rates  were  reduced  to  an  average  charge  of  one-half  cent  per  mile  for 
each  passenger,  the  number  of  passenger  miles  would  increase  from  the  13.000,000,- 
000  carried  in  1896  to  at  least  26,000,000,000.  The  percentage  of  increase  would 
even  then  be  smaller  than  was  found  in  the  experience  of  Austro-Hunsary;  for 
there  the  reduction  was  only  40  per  cent  and  the  increase  50  per  cent,  wnile  here 
che  reduction  would  amount  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  present  rate. 

Nor  would  the  increased  traffic  occasion  any  sensible  increase  of  the  cost.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  shows  that  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons carried  in  each  train  was  42  for  the  year  1896.  It  seems  this  number  coula  be 
doubled  without  affecting  the  cost  of  carriage  by  the  Government.  A  full  train 
is  as  easily  hauled  as  an  empty  one;  and  thus,  generally  speaking,  the  cost  of 
the  ])assenger  service  would  be  precisely  the  same  whether  13,000,000,000  or 
26,000,000,000  of  passenger  miles  were  accomplished. 
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Besides,  this  general  reduction  wonld  bnt  slightly  rednoe  the  revenues  of  tlie 
railways  when  comi>enBated  by  the  costless  ana  immense  increase  of  traffic  set 
forth  above.  Charging  an  average  rate  of  2.019  or  2  cents  and  2  mills  a  mile,  as 
they  did  in  1896,  the  service  only  netted  them  on  the  13,000,000,000  passenger  miles 
$266,562,533.  while  the  26,000,000,000  miles  at  one-half  cent  wonld  have  bron^ht 
$130,000,000;  and  yet  snch  a  reduction  would  add  immensely  to  the  traveling^ 
facilities  of  70,000,000  of  people,  Let  those  who  would  willfully  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  a  consummation  speak  out  their  objections  or  clear  the  path.  BsilwayB 
were  peculiarly  ordained  for  social  accommodations,  and  the  most  efficient  man- 
agement for  that  purpose  is  entitled  to  demand  control.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
real  owners  of  the  roads  can  have  no  valid  objections;  they  would  be  better  off 
with  Government  than  railway  bonds.  Shippers  are  clamoring  for  a  uniformity 
of  freight  rates  which  only  public  ownei-ship  can  attain,  and  now  the  entire  paly- 
lie,  it  is  seen,  may  be  secured  a  half  ceot  a  mile  fare.  Shall  then  a  stubborn 
crowd  of  railway  managers  (not  owners)  defy  the  interests  of  every  class  of 
citizenship  merely  to  perpetuate  their  grip  upon  managerial  powers? 
■  Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  educational  and  refining  influence  of  general  travel. 
This  method  of  passenger  service  would  bring  the  entire  continent  under  the 
command  of  a  laborer's  weekly  pav.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  even  the  American 
people  have  never  seen  the  Capitol,  or  even  one  of  our  principal  cities.  It  is  a 
social  crime  to  needlessly  continue  such  a  state  of  things.  And  what  more  effective 
agency  for  socializing  our  citizenship  can  be  suggested  than  a  cheap  method  of 
intercommunication.  By  this  means  alone  can  men  find  suitable  location  for  their 
individual  tastes  and  needs.  The  crowding  of  the  colored  population  in  the  South 
might  at  least  be  considerably  relieved;  and  laborers  might  move  from  place  to 
place  in  harmony  with  the  local  demands  of  the  labor  market. 

The  prime  purpose  of  public  railways,  like  the  post-office,  wonld  be  service.  It 
is  almost  marvelous  what  great  ends  may  ba  accomplished  when  this  principle 
governs  and  the  consideration  of  **  profit"  is  eliminated.  Institution  or  method 
counts  for  almost  as  much  as  individuality;  and  we  shall  see  how  completely  the 
advantages  of  each  are  realized  by  means  of  public  railways. 

At  this  point  I  deem  it  necessary  to  show  what  I  conceive  will  be  the  revenues 
derivable  under  public  ownership,  what  the  necessary  expenditures  will  amount 
to,  and  generally  to  consider  income  and  expenditures  under  the  present  and 
under  the  projected  system.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  rely  wholly  upon  the  reports 
of  the  Commerce  Commission.  ♦ 

Here  are  its  summaries  for  1896 : 

Summary  showing  number  of  employees,  total  yearly  amouyit  paid  each  cUiss,  and 
average  daily  conipensation  of  each  kind  of  employee  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 189G,    Railway  mileage  covered,  181,982, 


Class. 


General  officers 

Other  officers  . 

General  office  clerks 

station  agents 

Other  station  men 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  train  men 

Machinists 

Oarijenters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  track  men 

Switchmen,  fli^men,  and  watchmen 

Telegraph  operators  and  dispatchers 

Employees— account  floating  equipment 
All  other  employees  and  laborers 

Total 


Number 

Amount  paid 

Dally 

ployees. 

each  class. 
$12,497,057 

wages. 

5,372 

10.19 

2,n8 

5,801,119 

5.96 

26,828 

19,087,816 

2.21 

29,723 

17,050,117 

1.73 

75,919 

89,076,478 

1.62 

35,851 

41,854,807 

3.65 

86,762 

23,724:864 

2.06 

85,457 

26,758,485 

3  06 

64,806 

38,879,085 

1.90 

29,272 

19.312,746 

2.26 

w),  o4o 

22,948,565 

2.08 

95,618 

48,497,887 

1.69 

80,872 

17,097,882 

1.70 

109,664 

64,621,113 

1.17 

44,266 

24,960,907 

1.74 

21,662 

13,605,587 

1.03 

5,502 

8,221,290 

1.04 

88,467 

43,808,416 

1.65 

826,620 

188,824,581 
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Summary  showing  amount  of  work  done  and  receipts  therefrom. 


Work  done. 


Passengers  carried 

Passengers  carried  1  mile 

Passengers  carried  1  mile  per 

mile  of  line 

Tonscairied 

Tons  carried  1  mi]  o 

Tons  carried  1  mile  per  mile  line. 

Passenger  train  mileage 

Average  number  of  i>assengers 

in  train , 

Average  journey  per  passenger, 

miles 

Freight  train  mileage 

Average  number   of    tons    ia 

train 

Average  haul  per  ton 

Item. 

Revenue  per  i)assenger  per 
mile , cents.. 

Revenue  per  ton  of  freight  per 
mile cents.. 

Revenue  per  train  mile,  passen- 
ger trains 

Rovenue  per  train  mile,  freight 
trains 


1896.       ; 


511,722,737 
13,049,007,233 

71.705 

765,891,385 

95,328,300,278 

523,832 

332,854,218 

39 

25.50 
479,600,170 

198.81 
124.47 


Source  of  income. 


1896. 


2.019 

.  806 

$0.98.591 

1.63.337 


Passenger  revenue 

Mail 

Express 

Other    earnings,  passenger 

service 

Freight  revenue 

Other  earnings,  freight  service 
Other  earnings  from  operation 
Unclassified 

Total  earnings  from  oper- 
ation   


Item. 


Revenue  per  train  mile,  all 
trains 

Average  cost  of  running  a  train 
1  mile,  all  trains cents. 

Percentage  of  operating  expen- 
ses to  operating  income 


1896. 


$266.«62,533 
32,379,819 
24,880,383 

6,691,279 

786,615,837 

3,885.890 

28, 574;  237 

579,396 


1,150,169,370 


1896. 


$1.39.567 
9:^.838 
67.20 


Summary  of  raihoay  accidents —  United  States, 


Employees 


Others. 


1 

Kind  of  accident. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Coupling  and  uncoupling 

229 
iTA 

63 

178 

117 

53 

24 

92 

633 

8,467 

3,898 
358 

1,047 
669 
486 
160 

1,471 
13,433 

Falling  rrom  trains  and  engines : 

Overhead  obstructions '. 

Collisions 

27 

39 

43 

611 

854 

3,332 

77 

Derailments 

79 

Other  train  accidents  _ _ - 

68 

At  hierhwavcrossinfirs. ..-.. 

1,026 

At  stations 

639 

Other  causes 

3,956 

Total 

1,861 

29,909 

4,406 

5,846 

Summary  sliowiuy  classifications  of  operating  expenses  of  railways  in  the  United 

States  for  the  year  ending  June  30y  1806, 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures: 

1.  Repairs  of  roadway $77,501,102 

2.  Renewals  of  rails  - 10,419,393 

3.  Renewalsof  ties 21,855,268 

4.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  bridges  and  culverts 16, 347, 620 

5.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  fences,  road  crossings,  signs,  and  cat- 

tle guards  - 4,049,534 

6.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  buildings  and  fixtures 12, 948, 641 

7.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  docks  and  wharves 1, 948, 636 

8.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  telegraphs 972, 446 

9.  Stationery  and  printing 193, 913 

10.  Other  expenses .•..  2,684,407 

Total- 148,920,960 
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Maintenance  of  eqaipment: 

11.  Superintendence $4,807,224 

12.  Repairs  and  renewal  of  locomotives 43,150,823 

13.  Repairs  and  renewal  of  passenger  cars 15,990,268 

14.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  freight  cars 51, 910, 309 

15.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  work  cars 1,049,314 

16.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  marine  eaaipment 1, 245, 109 

17.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  shop  machinery  and  tools •  3, 753, 775 

18.  Stationery  and  printing ®1,116 

19.  Other  expenses 3,321,494 


Total 125,^9,432 


Conducting  transportation: 

20.  Superintendence 12,494,620 

21.  Engine  and  roundhouse  men 70,243,683 

22.  Fuel  for  locomotives 69,786,920 

23.  Water  supply  for  locomotives 4,988,998 

24.  Oil,  tallow,  and  waste  for  locomotives 2, 734, 301 

25.  Other  supplies  for  locomotives 1, 655, 556 

26.  Trainservice 56,182,337 

27.  Train  supplies  and  exx)enses '. 11,233,426 

28.  Switchmen,  ilagmen,  and  watchmen.. 29,732,359 

29.  Telegraph  expenses ^ 14,273,549 

30.  Station  service .- 55,647,544 

31.  Station  supplies 5,731,378 

32.  Switching  charges— balance 2, 567, 074 

33.  Car  mileage— balance 14,821,688 

34.  Hire  of  equipment 2,826,142 

35.  Loss  and  damage 5,591,312 

36.  Injuries  to  persons 6, 060, 690 

37.  Clearing  wrecks " 909,108 

38.  Operating  marine  equipment 5, 958, 607 

39.  Advertising 8,014,518 

40.  Outside  agencies 11,308,133 

41.  Commissions 1,211,298 

42.  Stock  yards  and  elevators 910, 321 

43.  Rents  for  tracks,  yards,  and  terminals 12, 602, 109 

44.  Rents  of  buildings  and  other  property 3, 625, 237 

45.  Stationer v  and  printing 4,443,871 

46.  Other  expenses 3,945,620 


Total 414,000,539 


General  expenses: 

47.  Salaries  of  general  officers 8,751,208 

48.  Salaries  of  clerks  and  attendants 10,171,801 

49.  General  office  expenses  and  supplies 2,243,415 

50.  Insurance 3,215,625 

51.  Law  expenses » 5, 233, 788 

53.  Stationery  and  printing  (general  offices) 1, 189, 892 

53.  Other  expenses 2,484,106 


Total-... 33,289,835 


Recapitulation  of  expenses: 

51.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 148,920,960 

55.  Maintenance  of  equipment 125,519,432 

56.  Conducting  transportation 414,000,539 

57.  General  eicpenses 33,289,835 

Grand  total ^721,730,766 


Excludes  $51, 258, 278,  unclassified. 
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Summary  of  receipts  under  Ooverrvment  ownership  of  railways. 

Passenger  miles  traveled,  26,000,000,000  at  one-half  cent  per  mile. .  .  $130, 000, 000 

Tons  carried  1  mile,  95,328,360,278,  at  8A  mills  per  ton  per  mile. .  786, 615, 887 

Receipts  from  mail  service  in  1897,  $83,7Ki,466 32,379,819 

Receipts  from  express  service 25,880,38J 

Other  earnings  from  passenger  service 6, 691, 279 

Oljier  earnings  from  freight  service 3,885,890 

Other  earnings  from  operation  (not  classified) _ 28, 574, 237 

Income  nnclassified 579, 398 

Total  receipts  under  public  ownership 1, 013, 606, 843 

Summary  shovnng  expenditures  under  public  operation. 

Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures  $148,920,960 

Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  equipment 125, 019, 432 

Exi)enditures  for  conducting  transportation 414, 000, 539 

Expenditures  for  general  expenses 83, 289, 885 

Unclassified  expenditures 51,258,278 


• 


Total  as  per  experience  of  all  roads  for  1896. . .        772, 989, 044 

Interest  at  2i  per  cent  on  $6,502,186,396.  United 
States  century  bonds  employed  to  purchase  bonds, 
stock,  and  rented  property  as  set  forth  in  this 
work 162,534,659 

Appropriation  to  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  this  in- 
debtedness in  100  years 25,000,000 

Reduction  of  number  of  honrs  of  labor  from  10  to 
8,  by  employing  one-fifth  greater  number  of  men, 
namely,  165,324,  at  same  wages  hitherto  paid  for 
ten  hours,  namely,  one-fifth  of  $452,025,455,  ex- 
cluding officers 90,205,090 

To  raising  daily  wages  of  169,664  trackmen  from 
§1.17  to  $1.30  per  day  of  eight  hours 6, 000, 000 

Indemnity  of  $2,000,  paid  to  each  employee  killed, 
averagefor  1896  being  1,861 8,722,000 

Indemnity  of  $5,000,  paid  each  passenger,  killed  on 
roads,  average  being  238  in  1896 1,190,000 

Total  expenses  (without  deduction  of  savings) .     1, 062, 545, 793 

Savings. 

The  following  deductions  must,  however >  be 
made  from  expenditures  for  operation: 

Salaries  of  1,500  railway  presidents; 
superintendents  discharge  their  du- 
ties  $12,000,000 

Law  expenses;  present  law  officers  in 
employ  of  Government  would  suffice, 
besides  90  per  cent,  of  litigation 
would  disappear 5, 233, 788 

Advertising  would,  of  course,  be  un- 
necessary       3, 014, 518 

*  •  Commissioners  to  seek  for  business  " .      1,211, 298 

Three-eighths  of  salaries  of  general 
officers;  uniform  management  would 
dispense  with  these 3, 000, 000 

Insurance.  No  receipts  credited  by  me 
from  tb  is  source  on  * '  gi'oss  receipts  '* .      3,215, 625 

Savings  on  printing  and  stationery;  re- 
sulting from  uniformity,  etc.  (one- 
half) 4,300,000 
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Bent,  hire,  equipment,  track  yards,  ter- 
minals, buildings,  other  prox)erty  rent- 
ed; all  these  items  are  funded  in  pur- 
chased price  of  roads,  see  page  6,  be- 
ing items  34, 43  in  summary  operat- 
ing expenses $18,463,288 

Item  40  »•  Outside  agencies  " 11, 308, 133 

Savings  from  abolition  of  Traffic  Asso-  •  • 

elation 2,000,000 

Exclusive  use  of  shortest  routes 15, 000, 000 

Consolidation,  depots,  staffs,  etc 8, 000, 000 

Savings  by  uniformity  of  rolling  stock, 
accounts,  machiner;^,  manufacture; 
innumerable  economies  of  a  vast  com- 
pan^T}  under  single  control,  etc 15, 000, 000 

Avoiding  strikes  and  cultivating  better 
spirit  with  employees 3, 000, 000 

Abolition  of  fund  for  legislation,  cor- 
ruption, lobbies,  etc 10,000,000 

Elimination  of  pass  evil,  etc . 5, 000, 000 

Elimination  of  private  cars,  etc 1, 000, 000 

Total  saving $120,746,642 

Total  net  cost  of  operation,  interest,  sinking 
fund,  insurance,  etc $941,799,151 


Net  surplus  and  revenue  for  the  Government  from  annual 
operation 71,807,692 

It  will  be  remarked  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in  the  annual  amount  of 
business  done,  as  well  as  in  the  receipts  derived  from  this  immense  business. 
Examination  will  show  that  the  amount  of  the  passenger  traffic  has  not  varied 
more  than  7  per  cent  since  1890,  while  the  freight  business  has  preserved  a  isdight 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Accidents,  wages,  rates,  and  all  other  features  of 
these  totals  for  the  United  States  maintain  the  same  general  uniformity  from  year 
to  year. 

This  fact  means  much.  It  enables  the  railroad  economist,  like  the  life  insurance 
expert,  to  predict  results  and  predicate  all  reasonable  conclusions  thereon.  This 
is  mdeed  the  key  to  efficient  economy  in  railway  management.  While  on  one  road 
the  most  inexplicable  variability  of  results  will  follow  the  year's  operations,  yet 
when  the  entire  system  is  considered  conclusions  are  as  constant  as  the  principles 
of  mathematics.  For  a  comparative  study  of  this  subject,  drop  a  card  to  the  Com- 
merce Commission  for  its  annual  abstract. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  basing  calculations  upon  the  unquestioned  data  of  past  rail- 
way receipts  and  adopting  an  average  freight  rate  of  8.6  mills,  together  with  an 
average  passenger  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  mUe,  and  the  other  incidental  receipts, 
the  Government  would  realize  $1,013,606,843.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  seen  that, 
accepting  the  present  cost  of  operating  these  roads,  that  is,  $772,899,044,  and  add- 
ing thereto  the  annual  interest  charge  of  the  $6,500,000,000  of  bonds  necessary  to 
purchase  the  entire  system  (along  with  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from 
10  to  8  per  diem  and  the  consequent  employment  of  165,324  additional  men,  and 
the  insurance  provided)  that  the  Government  would  still  be  ahead,  on  comparison 
of  annual  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  immense  sum  of  $71,807,712. 

It  should  be  observed  that  40  millions  of  this  balance  is  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  elimination  of  State  taxation.  Under  the  proxxMed  plan  this  revenue 
would  go  to  the  General  Government,  and  not  to  the  States.  In  view  of  the  ever- 
increasing  difficulty  of  securing  Federal  revenues,  and  the  easy  methods  available 
to  the  States,  I  believe  the  General  Government  might  well  retain  this  revenue. 
Besides,  would  it  be  wise  to  leave  the  railroads  subject  to  taxation  bv  45  States, 
and  about  2,000  different  county  and  municipal  bodies?  Even  if  Federal  juris- 
prudence should  permit  such  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  taxation,  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  States  to  resign  this  power  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  weal. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  who  has  followed  the  business  statement  of 
the  roads  as  at  present  conducted,  and  the  second  statement  fi:iving  a  forecast  of 
its  necessary  finances  under  public  ownership,  that  I  have  adopted  nothing  but 
the  experience  of  the  railways  themselves,  saving  some  half  a  dozen  items  in  which 
it  is  claimed  immense  savings  must  result  from  such  public  operation. 
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In  the  statement  of  "Summary  of  receipts  under  Gfovemment  ownership"  I 
assume  that  the  passenger  traffic  would  increase  from  13  billions  of  miles  traveled 
to  26  billions,  and  that  no  appreciable  increase  of  expenses  would  result. 

First,  would  passenger  traffic  so  double?  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rate 
charged  for  such  service  would  be  reduced  from  2^  cents  to  one-half  cent  per  mile. 
That  reduced  fares  augment  the  traffic  every  excursion  will  testify;  but  I  want 
the  reader  to  consider  the  definite  experience  of  Hungary  on  this  very  point 

Hungary  owns  and  operates  her  railways  as  public  property,  and  here  is  what 
the  British  consul,  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  said  of  a  general  reduction  of  passenger  fares 
in  that  country: 

"The  year  1889  will  be  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  Hungarian  railways,  as  it 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  zone  tariff  on  all  Hungarian  state  railways.  I 
have  on  former  occasions  reported  on  this  subject,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  go  into 
details,  beyond  mentioning  that  since  the  Introduction  of  the  new  cheap  traf- 
fic on  the  1st  of  Augast,  1880,  to  the  81st  of  December,  1889,  the  passenger  traffic 
increased  by  over  3,000,000  persons,  and  the  gross  receipts  by  over  £50,000.  As 
the  total  number  of  passengers  annually  carried  by  Hungarian  railways  has  not 
heretofore  exceeded  15,500,000,  the  largest  increase  in  five  months  is  remarkable, 
and  would  appear  to  be  of  good  augury  for  the  ijermanent  success  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. It  is  said  that  no  extra  expense  has  been  incurred,  and  in  fact  that  econo- 
mies have  been  affected  in  the  ticket-issuing  department,  owing  to  the  facilities 
now  afforded  for  obtaining  tickets  at  post-omces  and  other  places  in  towns.'' 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  effect  among  the  circumscribed  population  of  Hungary; 
there  the  reduction  of  rates  was  about  one-half  and  the  augmentation  of  traffic 
about  50  per  cent,  and  the  gross  receipts  are  said  to  have  increased  $250,000. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  then,  that  a  correspondinff  increase  of  the  passenger  traffic 
would  result  here  if  the  cost  of  travel  were  reduced  four-fifths?  Not  much.  I 
consider  this  point  settled. 

But  it  maybe  argued  you  have  allowed  nothing  extra  for  carrying  this  increased 
traffic. 

Well  that  also  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  change  in  "Hungary,  accord- 
ing to  the  consul  quoted  above.    Let  us  see  why  this  fact  can  be  true: 

The  interstate-commerce  reports  show  that  the  average  number  of  passengers 
in  eachJtrain  moved  in  1896  was  39  passengers;  in  1895,  38;  in  1894, 44;  and  in  1893, 
42;  1892,42;  1891,41.  The  report  does  not  give  the  passenger  capacity  of  the 
average  train,  but  we  may  safely  place  it  at  3  cars  to  the  train.  Allowing  50  pas- 
sengers to  the  car  we  would  thus  nave  a  carrying  capacity  of  150  persons  for  each 
train,  or  275  per  cent  more  than  has  been  used  during  the  last  7  years.  It  appears 
that  only  28  per  cent  of  the  passenger  capacity  is  actually  employed;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence that  the  28  per  cent  have  to  pay  for  the  other  72  per  cent,  who  are,  per- 
haps prevented  from  taking  the  empty  seats  reserved  for  them  by  the  high  rate 
which  private  management  exacts.  Now,  it  is  patent  that  an  empty  train  is  as 
expensive  to  haul  as  one  loaded  to  its  full  capacity.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pas- 
sengers, each  weighing  150  pounds  would  equal  about  11  tons.  An  engineer  or 
fireman  could  not  tell  whether  such  a  burden  got  on  or  off  at  the  last  station. 
The  conductor  service  would,  of  course,  remain  the  same,  and  so  all  other  services 
worthy  of  account. 

Then  so  far  as  *' receipts  under  Gk>vernment  ownership '*  are  concerned,  may  I 
not  say  1  am  justified  in  assuming  an  immensely  increased  passenger  traffic,  with 
no  appreciable  augmentation  of  expenditures  on  that  account. 

As  this  is  the  only  item  in  **  receipts  "  which  differs  from  the  past  experience  of 
the  companies  themselves,  I  think  I  may  safely  pass  on  to  the  account  for '  'exx)endl- 
tures  and  maintenance,''  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  estimating  the  amount  of  necessary  expenses  I  have 
adopted  the  past  experience  of  the  companies,  just  as  in  the  account  showing 
**  receipts." 

The  first  item  of  difference  in  *'  public  expenditures,"  as  compared  with  the  past 
expenses,  is  a  saving  of  $165,000,000  in  the  annual  interest  charge.  That  results 
from  the  simple  and  indisputable  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  can 
borrow  money  at  one-half  the  rate  at  which  nearly  2,000  disorganized,  struggling, 
mismanaged  frequently,  and  antagonistic  railways  can.  The  3  per  cent  bonds  of 
the  United  States  are  now  quoted  at  from  8  to  9  per  cent  above  their  face  value; 
and  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6,500,000,000, 
providing  a  safe  investment  for  100  years,  would  be  easily  negotiated  at  a  2^  per 
cent  rate  of  interest.  Thus  the  interest  charge  would  unquestionably  be  cut  in 
two,  and  $165,000,000  annually  saved. 

The  next  items  of  difference  are  two  charges  to  expenses  of  operation,  involving 
an  outlay  of  $90,205,090  and  $6,000,000,  respectively.  The  first  is  over  and  above 
the  amount  now  paid,  and  is  incurred  in  order  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  from 
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10  to  8  per  diem  for  all  employees  except  officers.  I  do  not  intend  to  grow  elo- 
quent on  this  topic,  but  I  snotdd  like  to  emphasize  the  pmdence  of  alleviating  the 
damages  and  dangers  of  railway  industry  by  this  greatly  needed  reform.  The 
resnltmg  safety  to  life  and  -pToperty,  the  immense  opportunities  which  this  reduc- 
tion of  hours  would  open  to  those  relieved  (bOO,000  men  and  their  family  associa- 
tions), and,  over  and  above  all,  the  165,000  now  unemployed,  who  would  thus  find 
means  of  decent  self-support,  are  subjects  which  I  shall  only  suggest  in  their 
infinite  potentialities  of  individual  betterment  and  national  progress. 

Besides,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  society  would  not  conduct  the  rail- 
ways upon  the  minimum  wage  scale.  Some  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  or  increase 
of  wages  would  be  among  the  most  worthy  ends  at  which  the  nation  might  aim. 
Indeed,  the  railway  workers  may  safely  expect  that,  like  their  brother  workers 
of  the  post-office,  they  will  be  paid  according  to  their  work,  not  according  to  the 
barometer  of  the  overcrowded  labor  market. 

I  have  added  $6,000,000  to  the  expenditures  to  cover  an  increase  of  wages  for 
trackmen,  of  from  $1.17  to  1.30,  numbering  about  170,000  in  the  United  States. 
Small  wages  may  not  always  make  small  men,  but  only  herculean  character  will 
be  able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  an  average  family  of  5  on  $1.17  a  day.  If  one 
stops  to  consider  the  awful  labors  of  these  trackmen,  burned  by  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  frozen  by  our  winter  winds,  working  10  hours  with  bent  backs  from 
**  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,'*  it  would  seem  that  the  railway  mana- 
ger who  first  established  this  rate  and  thus  compelled  his  competitors  to  lx)llow 
him,  has  a  heart  that  **  would  shame  hell  in  its  palmiest  days.'*  This  increase  of 
wages  to  the  trackmen  would  be  in  addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  day's  work 
from  10  to  8  hours. 

I  have  also  allowed  an  item  to  cover  insurance  for  employees,  allowing  th^m 
$2,000  when  killed  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  This  subject  n^s  no 
argument,  and  I  will  make  none.  An  allowance  of  $5,000  is  made  for  each 
passenger  killed.  An  allowance  of  $2,000  to  the  non-trespassers  who  may  be 
killed  upon  the  railways  should  also  be  made.  So  ;reat  a  loss  is  too  much  for  the 
individuals  composing  a  familv  alone  to  bear;  and  where  the  deceased  is  himself 
innocent,  society  may  well  make  this  appropriation  for  the  people  killed  on  her 
railways.  Some  distinction  might  be  made  between  children  and  others,  but  that 
some  provision  ought  to  be  made  above  that  provided  by  suits  for  negligence  most 
men  will  agree. 

I  now  come  to  the  ** savings"  which  it  appjears  to  me  would  result  from  the 
unified  management  of  railways.  Why  do  railways  insist  upon  a  uniform  gauge? 
Is  it  not  for  the  economy  it  inaugurates?  Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  uniformity 
of  management  will  be  equally  prolific  of  advantage  in  the  active  operation  of 
the  roads.  The  first  item  of  this  kincL which  I  submit  would  be  saved  is  $13,000,000 
for  some  1,5(X)  railway  presidents.  This  does  not  imply  that  we  believe  the  roads 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  competent  brains  and  training  to  superintend 
them.  Outside  of  this  item,  some  $10,000,000  is  allowed  for  '* superintendence.*' 
The  fact  is  that  railway  presidents  in  most  instances  represent  the  financing 
rather  than  the  actual  management  of  railroads.  The  superintendents  are  usnaily 
trained  railroaders,  while  the  president  is  the  fellow,  with  the  largest  amount  of 
stock. 

There  are  exceptions,  doubtless,  but  with  uniformity  and  no  clashing  of  interests 
among  the  different  branches  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  *'  railroad  president*'  func- 
tion will  pass  away.  Superintendence,  of  course,  will  be  even  more  useful  than 
now,  in  its  highest  sense,  bat  the  item  for  that  has  not  been  impaired  by  this  deduc- 
tion. Law  exx)enses,  advertising,  commissions,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
$12,500,000  (see  statement),  would  absolutely  pass  away.  Litigation,  the  biggest 
element,  is  the  child  of  private  interests  in  railways,  and  whatever  remained  could 
be  attended  to  by  the  regular  officers  of  the  Government.  As  to  insurance,  the 
Government  would  do  its  own;  besides,  nothing  has  been  credited  in  ''receipts" 
for  this  item,  which  would  make  it,  therefore,  an  improper  charge.  I  have  cut 
the  item  for  stationery  in  two.  With  uniformity  in  the  forms  of  stationery  and 
their  manufacture  in  large  amounts  at  least  50  per  cent  could  be  saved. 

The  next  item  is  $18,468,288,  which  is  credited  as  a  saving  on  rent,  hire,  equip- 
ment track  yards,  terminals,  and  other  x^roperty  rented  by  the  companies.  All  this 
has  been  funded  and  is  charged  up  in  the  6^  billions,  which  would  purchase  all 
this  rented  property,  so  far  as  necessary,  along  with  the  roads  themselves;  so  that 
this  item  can  not  be  disputed. 

Here  follow  0  items,  amounting  to  70  millions,  all  of  which  speak  for  themselves. 
They  are  of  necessity  more  or  less  conjectural  as  to  details,  but  the  principle  upon 
which  they  would  certainly  l;e  saved  is  the  unquestionable  value  of  associative 
labor  and  capital  over  antagonistic  and  anarchic  effort.  Every  trust  seeking  to 
combine  and  prevent  division  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  business  is  a  living 
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proof  of  the  eternal  value  of  cooperation  and  the  futility  of  conflict;  besides,  in  the 
statement  of  **  ezx>enditiire8  "  by  the  present  companies,  you  will  find  an  item  of 
$52,000,000  charged  up  to  operating  expenses  which  can  not  be  classified,  that  is, 
the  character  of  which  the  companies  have  refused  to  make  known  to  the  Inter- 
state Commission.  They  ma]^  have  some  reason  for  this.  It  seems  to  be  the  money 
spent  by  the  roads  to  get  business,  etc. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  contention  of  the  certainty  of  the  savings 
to  be  effected  in  *^  operating  expenses.'*  I  beg  leave  to  append  the  estimate  of  a 
railway  man  who  has  writ&n  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  formerly 
general  freight  and  passenger  a^ent  on  a  Chicago  road,  in  his  work  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership  makes  tne  following  estimate  of  the  savings  which  would 
result: 

Prom  consolidation  of  depots  and  staffs .  $20,000,000 

From  exclusive  use  of  shortest  routes 25, 000, 000 

Saved  on  free  passes 30,000,000 

From  the  abrogation  of  the  commission  evil 20, 000, 000 

By  dispensing  with  high-priced  managers  and  staffs 4, 000, 000 

By  disbanding  traffic  associations 4, 000, 000 

Dispensing  with  presidents,  etc 25, 000, 000 

By  abolishing  all  out  local  office  solicitors,  etc 15, 000, 000 

Of  five-sevenths  of  the  advertising  account 5, 000, 000 

A  few  of  Mr.  Davis's  estimates  far  exceed  what  my  study  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce reports  would  lead  me  to  believe  might  be  realized.  He  computes  a  total 
of  160  millioDs  as  being  within  the  economies  of  railway  operation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  all  the  innumerable  eliminations  which  must  follow. 

My  effort  has  been  in  all  cases  to  discount  rather  than  dilate  or  amplify  the 
savings  on  public  operation,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  I  have  under- 
stated the  economies  which  must  certainly  follow  the  introduction  of  universal 
principles  into  the  management  of  our  great  railway  system. 

IV.  FxjTURE  Railway  Development. 

The  statement  given  above  shows  a  balance  in  the  railway  treasury  each  year  of 
some  $70,000,000.  In  this  connection  we  should  not  forget  how  important  the 
railway  is  to  modem  life.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  public  roads  for  every 
purpose  of  practical  life;  and  if  our  country  is  to  develop,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
prudent  and  steady  extension  of  her  railway  service.  I  should  suggest,  &erefore, 
the  importance  of  some  competent  guaranty  in  this  matter.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  regarding  our  immense  railway  mileage  that  we  forget  the  immense  tracts  of 
country  that  have  no  such  accommodations,  and  whose  resources  are  rendered, 
thus,  beyond  the  reach  of  men. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  *'we  have  twice  too  many  railways,  and  yet  not  half 
enough."  I  have  no  complete  data  at  hand  going  to  show  the  amount  of  socially 
unnecessary  railways,  but  the  useless  duplications  of  comx)eting  roads  must  indeed 
be  great.  In  Allegany  County,  Md.,  where  I  write  this  paper,  there  are  four  rail- 
ways when  two  would  abundantly  meet  the  needs  for  which  railways,  like  public 
highways,  should  be  built.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  capital  now  invested  in 
railways  is  wasted  in  such  duplication. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what  must  continue  to  happen  if  the 
roads  are  to  remain  in  private  hands.  For  example,  a  road  now  running  from 
Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Baltimore  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  presumably  because 
the  traffic  will  not  sustain  the  regular  bonded  interest  charge.  And  yet  it  is  now 
in  contemplation  by  certain  **  West  Virginia  interests'*  to  parallel  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  along  this  very  line. 

Thus  is  railway  capital  systematically  wasted  by  "private  interests"  which  are 
incompetent  to  realize  the  highest  needs  of  society.  Who  would  suggest  parallel- 
ing the  county  roads?  And  where  is  the  political  economist  who  must  not  recog- 
nize in  railway  duplication  a  prodigious  waste  of  the  national  resour(^es? 

We  know  that  private  interests  have  seemed  to  justify  this  improvidence  in  the 
past,  and  it  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  this  mberent  defect  of  private 
railway  capital  will  pass  away  but  with  the  '*  interest "  of  its  master.  In  short, 
nothing  but  the  General  Government  ownership  of  the  railways  can  reconcile  the 
national  demands  of  political  economy  with  the  highest  service  and  advantage  to 
the  individual  citizen;  so  that  the  proposal  of  this  work  stands  finally  confirmed 
if  only  with  reference  to  the  general  claims  of  national  economy  of  capital. 

How  different  the  situation  would  be  if  social  service  were  the  only  test  applied 
in  railway  building  as  well  as  management.    The  building  of  new  railways  should 
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be  determined  by  general  considerations  of  social  and  national  character.  Sav  a 
given  mileage  to  a  given  amount  of  territory  and  population.  The  average  mile- 
age to  the  10,000  of  population  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  just  26  miles; 
and  yet  the  actual  distribution  of  mileage  throughout  the  country  bears  no  sort 
of  harmony  with  any  unit  of  comparison.  This  fact  is  another  inherent  short- 
coming of  private  railways.  Only  social  as  opposed  to  private  methods  can  cor- 
rect it. 

Comparison  showing  unequal  distribution  of  railway  mileage  in  fourteen  States. 


Name  of  State. 


California 

Florida 

Utah 

North  Dakota 

North  Carolixia 

Wisconsin 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

New  Hampshire 

Arkansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Iowa 


Railroad 
mileage  to 
thelSoOO 
inhabit- 
ants. 


97.88 
71.38 
5».08 
123.18 
19.29 
3S.65 
11.14 
21.23 
14.65 
28.67 
20.22 
42.26 
22.04 
30.82 


Population 

Railway 

to  100 

mileage  to 

square 

100  square 
miles. 

miles. 

775 

3.24 

T^^ 

6.76 

253 

1.67 

260 

3.60 

3,830 

7.19 

3,008 

11.32 

10,572 

13.19 

9,010 

21.41 

4,647 

7.56 

4,181 

13.42 

2,127 

4.82 

1.664 

7.74 

3,898 

9.62 

3,446 

15.36 

Per  cent 
of  dif- 
ference. 


77 
118 
57 
62 
83 
81 
70 


I  have  thus  shown  that  in  the  comx)arison  for  some  14  States  Florida,  under 
identical  conditions  with  California,  has  77  per  cent  greater  mileage;  North 
Dakota  113  per  cen^  greater  than  Utah;  Wisconsin  57  per  cent  greater  than 
North  Carolina ;  Ohio  62  per  cent  greater  than  Maryland ;  Kentucky  83  per  cent 
less  than  New  Hampshire ;  Arkansas  81  per  cent  less  than  Minnesota,  and  Mis- 
souri 70  per  cent  less  than  Iowa.  The  States  compared  are  in  effect  identical  in 
their  population  to  the  area  compared,  except  that  in  each  case  the  State  having 
such  excess-,  in  the  distribution  of  mileage,  has  the  smaller  population  to  the  area, 
thus  still  further  augmenting  the  excess  enjoyed.  It  is  true  that  the  railway 
manager  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  this  discrimination  against  States.  Private 
interests  build  for  themselves  not  for  society.  And  yet  the  discrepancy  is  so  ter- 
rific that  if  such  a  policy  were  attempted  in  taxation  the  suffering  States  would, 
indeed,  secede. 

Yet,  still  the  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  railway  mileage  is  quite,  if 
not  fully,  as  disastrous  to  the  States  named  as  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay  all  the 
taxes  of  the  favored  ones.  This  subject  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
been  studied  by  any  public  man.  It  certainly  deserves  their  attention.  A  great 
deal  of  this  excessive  distribution  to  some  States  may  consist  of  '* parallels*'  and 
useless  duplication.  In  that  case  the  inequality  could  be  readily  remedied  under 
public  ownership.    No  roads  would  be  built  but  from  social  considerations. 

States  and  counties  thinking  themselves  entitled  to  greater  railway  accommoda- 
tion could  bond  themselves  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction  of  new  roads  under 
the  supervision  and  to  be  operated  by  the  General  Government ;  if  the  roads  were 
justified  by  the  supply  of  traflBc,  then  the  prudence  of  their  construction  would 
appear,  when  the  General  Government  would  assume  the  bonds.  If  such  roads 
failed  to  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  operation,  the  local  body  would  have  to  remain 
liable  and  accept  the  responsibility  of  its  own  desires.  At  the  same  time  they 
could  not  be  sufferers ;  for  the  construction  of  a  road,  even  at  the  points  of  low 
traffic,  would  inure  to  their  benefit  in  improved  land  values,  which  could  thus  be 
made  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  investment.  Some  objection  has  been  made  to 
nationalization  on  the  ground  that  * 'political  roads"  would  be  built  where  the 
traffic  would  not  justify  it.  I  am  quite  sure  the  institution  outhned  above  would 
prevent  that.  The  local  body  should  be  made  first  responsible ;  and  onl^  in  the 
event  of  thetraffic  justifying  the  investment,  i.  e.,  paying  cost  of  operation  and 
interest,  should  the  Government  accept  responsibility.  In  this  way  the  needed 
new  roads  would  be  built  by  local  initiative  and  responsibility,  and  the  Govern- 
ment preserved  harmless. 

Thus  again  we  see  the  anarchism  which  prevails  in  railway  distribution ;  only 
to  be  compared  with  an  equal  anarchism  of  rates,  fares,  dividends,  and  public 
service.    There  is  no  data  obtainable,  but  I  would  wager  a  dare  that  there  is  no 
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Buch  disproportion  in  the  distribation  of  the  public  roads  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  as  little  reason  for  one  as  the  other ;  ana  besides  the  immense  development 
that  wonld  result  from  devoting  the  capital  now  used  for  useless  duplications  of 
railways  to  oi>ening  up  accommodation  tor  the  backwoods  farmers  and  others,  an 
equally  great  object  would  be  attained  in  preserving  some  principle  of  balance  in 
railway  distribution. 

I  think,  then,  I  may  safely  add  '*  Development  of  the  country"  as  one  of  the 
urgent  arguments  in  favor  of  railway  socialization. 

V,  Safety  op  Railway  Passenqebs  and  Employees. 

I  only  desire  to  suggest  on  this  topic  that  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
deaths  and  injuries  on  American  railways,  as  compared  with  the  same  in  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  (government  railways),  is  enough  to  intimate  mayhem  and 
murder  as  the  principal  object  of  railroad  management  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  figures  are  for  the  year  1890  in  each  country,  the  average  journey  being  24 
miles  in  this  country  and  16  miles  in  the  others. 


Passenj^rs  carried: 

United  States 

Germany 

Austria-  Hungary 
Men  employed: 

United  States 

Germany 

Austria -Hungary 
Other  persons: 

United  States 

Germany 

Austria-  Hungary 


Number. 


482,430,866 

4^),  066, 260 

68,638,988 

748,301 
340,658 
166,463 


Killed. 


Number. 


286 

46 

4 

2,461 
464 

166 

3,608 
226 
163 


Proportion. 


1:  1,721,786 
1:  9,282,002 
1:  17,100,784 


1: 
1: 
1: 


8U6 

760 

1,067 


Injured. 


Number. 


2,425 

236 

63 

22,396 

2,011 

670 

4,206 
205 
110 


Proportion. 


1: 
1: 
1: 

1: 
1: 
1: 


208,064 
1,805,328 
1,291,300 

88 
160 


*  • 


BECAPITULATION. 


Total 
injured. 


United  States.... 

Germany. 

Aastria-Hungary 


29,027 

2,460 

788 


Is  this  terrible  comparison  justly  drawn  between  public  and  private  ownership 
of  railways?    I  candidly  believe  it  is. 

About  a  year  ago,  when  the  i*ailways  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  an  extension  of  the  time  to  complete  the  air-brake  and  patent  coupler 
appliances,  it  was  argued  that  the  poorer  railways  could  not  afford  to  expend  the 
money  necessary  under  the  law.  Of  course,  it  would  be  almost  useless  for  the 
more  solvent  roads  to  do  it  unless  the  conditions  were  made  universal  in  this 
respect:  and  so  with  *'poor  railways''  (and  such,  indeed,  many  of  them  are,  10 
per  cent  in  the  hands  or  receivers,  etc. )  these  great  measures  of  safety,  with  even 
an  act  of  Congress  commanding  them  to  be  done,  have  dragged  along  from  year 
to  year  defying  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  of  law. 

But  if  the  railways  were  the  property  of  the  people  that  act  of  Congress  would 
have  been  an  appropriation,  and  in  2  years  these  great  measures  would  have  been 
finally  realized  as  facts.  I  do  not  propose  to  denounce  the  individual  roads  for 
this  neglect,  nor  grow  eloquent  over  the  carnage  and  slaughter.  But  this  state  of 
things  must  stop.  If  there  is  any  other  means  than  public  oi>eration  which  can 
achieve  this  end  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

I  only  want  to  add  on  this  topic  a  common  observation.  Many  of  the  accidents 
are  attributed  to  overwork.  1  believe  that  the  reduction  of  the  day's  work  from 
10  to  8  hours  will  completely  remove  this  trouble. 

Besides,  when  the  roads  are  socialized  improvements  in  safety  appliances  can  at 
once  be  utilized.  Only  the  fact  of  their  utility  needs  be  satisfactorily  determined; 
after  that  the  improvement  would  follow,  of  course. 
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VI.  A  System  op  Railway  Accident  Insurance. 

The  principle  of  insnrance  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  dominion  of  chance  and 
accident  over  the  lives  of  individnal  workers.  It  is  eminently  jnst  that,  where 
a  person  accepts  a  particular  work  for  himself  and  society,  when  the  nnfore- 
seen  happens  nis  partner  society  should  share  with  him,  according  to  their 
relative  capacity,  the  losses  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  Whether  con- 
sciously or  not  it  is  a  fact4;hat  the  railway  employee  and  society  are  partners,  and 
the  terrible  afflictions  which  the  former  has  to  b^r  ought  to  be  distributed  as  far 
as  possible  ratably  to  the  partnership  liability.  It  is  shamefully  unjust  that  the 
relatively  weak  individual  should  b^r  alone  **  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune."  All  civilized  Governments  recognise  the  obligations  of  society  in  this 
respect  by  providing  pensions  for  the  victims  of  their  only  great  industry — war, 
war  hardly  as  ferocious  to  less  and  lives  as  the  railway  traffic. 

Here  is  the  proof.    (United  States. ) 

Table  of  railtoay  carnage. 


Year. 

EUled. 

Injured. 

Year. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

1888 

5,283 
5.823 
8,8a5 
7,U29 
7,147 

25,888 
28,800 
28,027 
38,881 
38,852 

1803 •. 

7,346 
8,447 
6,138 
8,287 

40,308 

1889 

1894 

31,880 

1890 

1805 

83,748 

1891 

1808 

81,814 

1800            

Total 

57,812 

288,801 

Does  this  difference  between  public  and  private  management  arise  out  of«per- 
sonal  malevolence  of  railways  on  this  side  of  the  water?  Certainly  not.  It  arises 
out  of  a  difference  of  methods.  What  is  the  only  known  difference  of  method? 
Ours  are  private  railways  and  the  German  ** government"  owned  and  operated. 
So  much  for  the  value  of  institution.  Individuality  may  enjoy  a  great  helpmeat 
in  wise  methods  or  institutions.  It  will  be  remarked  by  tlie  reader  that  there  is 
a  striking  uniformity  of  death  and  accident  during  9  years  given,  taking  substan- 
tial increase  into  account.  That  is  accounted  for  oy  the  increased  number  of 
men  at  work.  Now,  this  fact  of  uniformity  is  of  invaluable  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  railway  insurance  proi>osed.  Wfth  a  practical  foreknowledge  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  way  of  accident,  the  Government  could  well  discharge 
the  dutv  of  society  in  this  partnership  of  the  laborer  and  the  public  well-being. 

I  shall  not  indicate  here  what  compensation  should  be  made  in  each  class  of 
accidents.  It  should  be  liberal  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  induce  indifference  to 
personal  safety,  as  some  might  argue.  What  I  particularly  desire  to  say  is  that, 
under  the  Government,  certain  and  adequate  insurance  could  be  had  because  it 
would  be  master  of  all  the  facts.  Under  the  dispensation  of  1 ,985  different  railway 
companies  no  half  satisfactory  provision  can  bs  made.  My  proposal  is  that  the 
Government  should  bear  half  the  cost  of  sustaining  sufficient  insurance;  that  the 
employee  should  bear  the  other  half.  That  in  addition  thereto  crippled  employees 
shoula  have  an  opportunity  to  educate  themselves  for  the  sedentary  emplo3rments 
about  railways,  should  pass  examinations  as  to  their  fitness  to  hold  clerical  posi- 
tions, and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  they  should  enjoy  a  preference  for  the 
employment  for  which  they  were  fit. 

It  may  be  said  in  answer  that  so  far  as  insurance  is  essential  it  exists  in  the 
numerous  casualty  companies  which  are  anxious  to  write  x>olicies.  That  is  so,  but 
they  are  so  grossly  inefficient  that  they  defeat  the  purpose  of  insurance.  I  mean 
by  the  charge  of  inefficiencv  that  they  charge  more  than  two  prices  for  their 
insurance,  and  thus  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pressing  poverty  of  the  more 
than  half  million  railroaders  who  need  it.  Besides,  the  railways  should  pay  one- 
half  of  the  insurance,  a  thing  they  will  never  do  while  some  of  them  are  too  poor 
to  employ  patent  couplers  and  air  brakes,  saving  legs  and  lives  instead  of  Insuring 
them. 

I  have  said  the  casualty  companies  are  inefficient  because  of  their  charges. 
There  are  some  29  of  these  companies  in  this  country,  and  ^ere  is  their  business 
statement  for  the  year  1898: 

Summary  of  29  companies,  taken  from  Standard  Publishing  Company ,  insurance 

statistics. 

Gross  assets $49,866,711 

Gross  liabilities 30,779,478 

Surplus  to  policy  holders  .\ 19,107,244 
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Premiums  received  during  1897 $16,018,536 

Dividends  paid  during  1897 604,182 

Losses  paid  during  1897 6,398,741 

Gross  amount  at  risk  December  81,  1897 2,672,380,735 

It  will  be  observed  that  they  charged  $16,018,536  in  premiums;  while  all  they 
paid  out  to  the  insured  was  $6,893,741.  Every  casualty  company  will  show  this 
low  ratio  of  "losses"  to  *'  premiums."  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  in 
no  sense  an  exceptional  year.  It  thus  api>ears  that  they  only  paid  back  to  the 
people  who  sought  their  insurance  89  per  cent  of  what  they  exacted  for  insurance; 
m  other  words,  the  railway  employee  would  have  to  pay  60  per  cent  more  than 
actually  necessary  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  his  insurance.  It  is  patent  that 
railway  insurance  of  railway  subjects  would  not  cost  more  than  6  per  cent  to 
administer  it  in  conjunction  with  the  railway  finances.  It  only  costs  that  amount 
to  administer  the  '*  sick  ,invalid,  old  age,  and  accident  insurance  "carried  on  by  the 
German  Government  for  its  laboring  population.  (See  Fourth  Special  Report, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washing^n,  D.  C.) 

Now.  if  you  add  to  the  89  per  cent  6  per  cent,  to  cover  governmental  cost  of  admin- 
istration, the  total  cost  will  be  just  42  per  cent  of  the  sum  now  necessary  with  the 
casualty  companies.  Dividing  that  between  the  railroads  and  the  individual 
employee  the  cost  would  be  just  21  per  cent,  or  one-fifth  of  the  amount  now  neces- 
sary to  insure  with  casualty  companies  and  secure  compensation  for  his  individual 
loss. 

At  the  same  time  the  traveling  public  could  avail  itself  of  this  institution,  and 
have  the  fortunate  travelers  cooperate  with  the  unfortunate  in  amending  i>ecu- 
niarily  the  misadventures  of  railway  locomotion. 

I  need  hardly  argue  that  the  present  companies  will  never  adequately  correct 
this  great  evil.  The  **  fellow-servant "  rule  of  law  excuses  them  absolutely  from 
any  resx>onsibility  to  their  employees,  and  when  a  passenger  or  a  freight  disaster 
happens  the  sufferer  has  usually  a  lawsuit  instead  of  insurance.  If  he  secures  a 
verdict  he  divides  it  with  his  lawyers,  unless  it  has  previously  been  consumed  in 
appeals  to  higher  courts. 

VII.  Postal  Express. 

The  demand  for  a  parcel  post  and  Government  assumption  of  the  express  system 
has  long  attained  the  point  of  almost  universal  desire.  Of  its  convenience  for 
commerce  and  the  accommodation  of  the  people  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to 
speak.  My  remarks  upon  this  subject  vnil  be  confined  to  showing  that  if  the 
Government  should  undertake  the  railways  this  service  would  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  besides,  that  the  express  service  under 
these  circumstances  could  be  conducted  at  lialf  the  present  cost  to  the  general 
public;  that  allowing  the  same  railway  charge  for  carrying,  which  is  at  present 
paid  by  the  express  companies,  and  adding  thereto  the  cost  of  distribution  in 
connection  with  the  post-office,  the  service  would  be  almost  as  greatly  improved 
in  the  matter  of  delivery  as  in  the  reduction  of  rates. 

Mr.  Weir,  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Ck>mpany,  stated  before  a  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  that  the  usual  compensation  paid  by  the  company  to 
the  railroads  was  ''  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts;"  they  guaran- 
teed that;  that  in  some  cases  it  might  rise  to  50  or  even  60  per  cent.  (See  Con- 
gressipnal  Record,  May  6, 1898,  and  Senator  Pettigrew's  speech  of  that  date.) 

It  would  appear  that  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  express  seirvice  goes  to  other 
sources  than  railway  carriage,  viz,  to  independent  offices,  warehouses,  staff  offi- 
cers, accounts,  dividends,  handsome  salaries,  etc.  The  only  service  performed 
by  them  which  is  of  social  utility  is  delivery  by  wagons  in  the  larger  cities. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  if  conducted  between  a  government  railway  and  a  gov- 
ernment post-office  this  necessary  service  could  be  reduced  to  its  most  efficient  and 
economical  basis;  and  the  necessary  cost  of  delivery  in  connection  with  postal 
matter  decreased  so  that  the  whole  service  might  be  had  for  just  50  per  cent  of 
the  present  cost. 

Besides,  the  present  express  companies  carry  on  a  wasteful  (socially)  comx)eti- 
tion  with  each  other.  This  means  the  multiplication  of  rents,  accounts,  dividends, 
salaries,  wagons,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  be  eliminated  by  the  socialization  of  the 
service.  For  example:  An  intelligent  driver  of  an  express  wagon  in  a  town  of 
some  18,000  people,  upon  being  asRed  as  to  the  number  of  wagons  necessary  for 
the  delivery  of  express  iQatter,  replied:  "We  have  altogether  6  wagons  run- 
ning; there  are  2  different  companies.  If  one  company  had  the  whole  business 
3  delivery  wagons  would  do  the  work  just  as  well."  This  is  the  testimony  of  a 
man  who  knew  whereof  he  sx>oke,  but  did  not  know  the  writer's  object  in  asking 
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the  (question.  I  consider  it  fair  to  ezx>ect  that  the  post-office  could  conduct  this 
service,  in  connection  with  public  railways,  at  about  one-half  of  the  rate  now 
required  by  the  private  companies. 

I  will  not  argue  this  question  further.  It  is  merely  Incidental  to  the  proposal 
for  public  railways.  11;  we  should  get  them  the  express  system  would  come  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  we  can  not  get  the  railways,  I  fear  the  express  service  had 
as  well  be  left  where  it  is;  for  the  example  of  the  carrying  of  the  mails  and  the 
charge  exacted  therefor  under  private  ownership  of  the  railways  leads  me  to  think 
that  instead  of  "40  per  cent"  the  railways  would  secure  about  80  "per  cent  for 
carrying  the  express,  and  thus  in  effect  defeat  the  other  economies  of  postal 
management. 

Vni.  A  System  of  Railway  Civil  Service. 

I  believe  no  person  has  ever  advocated  public  railways  but  in  the  same  breath 
to  demand  the  most  ri^d  enforcement  of  genuine  civil  service.  I  should,  indeed, 
be  quite  the  last  to  omit  this  requirement,  urgent  in  every  public  employment, 
but  especially  urgent  in  the  operation  of  a  system  so  intimately  concerned  in  our 
industrial,  social,  individual,  and  national  life.  I  conceive  the  system  of  civil 
service  to  aim  at  the  maintenance  of  merit  in  the  active  work  of  the  Government. 
In  that  respect  I  regard  the  system  of  railway  civil  service  not  so  much  a  measure 
tending  to  insure  as  high  an  order  of  ability  and  devotion  as  we  hitherto  have  had, 
bat  as  an  adjunct  to  the  service  which  must  immensely  improve  it  over  what  we 
have  known  in  the  past. 

Consider  a  few  suggestions  on  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  inter- 
ferences with  legislatures,  countv  and  city  public  functionaries,  courts,  as  many 
believe,  as  well  as  Confess,  will  pass  away  with  the  private  interests  which 
inspire  them.  Passes,  discriminations,  overbonding  and  stocking,  building  upon 
one  community  at  the  expense  of  another,  etc.,  must  disappear  with  the  interests 
which  render  them  profitable.  We  have  only  one  possible  apprehension  left  then. 
**  The  roads  will  get  into  politics."  I  think  it  but  a  fair  question  to  ask.  Where 
are  they  now?  What  is  meant  by  this  objection  is  that  emplo3anent  will  become  a 
matter  of  partisan  selection. 

Well,  let  us  see  what  this  can  mean  at  worst.  Out  of  the  826,030  men  employed 
in  1896  only  5,372  were  general  officers.  Other  officers  were  2,718,  and  here  the 
''offices"  cease,  unless  clerks  (26,828),  and  station  agents  (29,728)  are  included. 
Of  offices,  about  one-half  would  be  abolished  as  unnecessary,  so  that  at  most  there 
would  remain  not  more  than  5,000.  I  believe  no  one  will  contend  that  the  other 
820,000  employees  would  be  in  danger  from  this  influence.  No  firemen,  engine- 
men,  station  men,  conductors,  train  men,  machinists,  carpenters,  shopmen,  track 
men,  etc..  would  be  in  peril  of  their  employment  from  political  desires  at  Wash- 
ington. Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  subject-matter  of  railway  employment  does  not 
offer  the  same  temptations  as  other  activities  of  the  public  service.  Besides  the 
''offices''  which  are  now  d^Jt  out  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  railway 
"president"  and  "board  of  directors,"  being  incidents  of  private  ownership  of 
stock,  etc.,  will  be  dropped,  and  thus  the  only  nook  which  your  "office  seeker" 
could  fill  will  be  out  of  reach.  Real  and  responsible  appointments  could  not  be 
taken  except  by  those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  railway  service.  Nature 
would  protect  us  from  the  attack  of  the  office  seekers.  There  would  be  no 
"  offices  "  to  give.  Not  even  vour  sleek  politician  could  dispatch  a  train,  adjust 
a  schedule,  and  I  do  not  thinfc  we  should  stand  in  any  peril  from  his  desire  to 
engineer  or  watch  a  switch.  If  he  endeavored  to  foist  himself  on  the  railway  man- 
agement, an  indignant  public,  solicitous  of  their  lives  and  limbs,  would  either 
ridicule  or  hound  him  off  the  earth. 

The  fact  is  that  the  elimination  of  "  private  interests  "  would  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  this  abase.  The  general  public  knows  that  this  evil  exists  to-day  in  its 
very  worst  form  in  private  railway  management.  The  railway  president,  who  is 
he?  Not  10  in  100  are  experienced  railway  workers.  Their  merits  and  appoint- 
ments are  usually  ascertained  by  their  "  stock."  They  are  not  selected;  they 
appoint  themselves,  and  hold  their  positions  as  long  as  they  hold  their  stock.  And 
in  other  cases  are  they  not  systematically  chosen  to  "  protect  cei-tain  interests?*' 
Saving  a  few  small  roads  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bail  road,  your  railroad  president 
is  invariably  the  representative  of  "certain  interests,"  not  a  railroad  man,  but  the 
agent  of  a  clique.  How  seldom,  very  seldom,  do  we  see  a  railway  president  who 
' '  rose  from  the  ranks  up. " 

I  need  hardly  sav  that  under  public  ownership,  with  an  efficient  commission 
having  charge  of  all  the ' '  sui>erin tending  service, "  fpreat  lawyers  and  great  bankers, 
adepts  in  their  own  calling,  would  not  be  seen  in  such  appointments.    A  system  of 
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rnles  conld  be  readily  arranged  proyiding  for  competitive  examination  in  knowl- 
edge of  railway  operation  linked  to  life  service  as  a  railway  worker;  and  thus  con- 
fining the  "  superintending  service  "  to  real  railway  men,  your  politician  would  be 
efifectually  excluded.  The  commission  would  also  have  charge  of  freight  rates, 
passenger  fares,  the  building  of  new  roads.  When  the  limit  of  their  ability  to 
attend  to  their  duties  had  been  reached,  other  boards  with  definite  powers  and 
duties  would  begin.  Each  member  might  be  sworn,  like  a  judge,  to  allow  no  con- 
sideration but  merit  and  the  good  of  the  service  to  influence  him  in  his  conduct  or 
appointments. 

With  the  railway  service  confined  to  railway  men,  no  one  being  eligible  to 
advancement  but  some  railwayman  who  had  passed  the  required  examination,  and 
who,  as  in  the  post-oifice,  had  least  errors  marked  to  him  in  his  last  department, 
the  possibility  of  partisan  selection  is,  I  submit,  effectuallt  removed. 

But  let  us  see  what  a  vista  of  hope  this  arrangement  would  insure  the  railroader. 
The  head  of  the  service  being  supplied  exclusively  from  the  service  itself,  every 
railroader  of  spirit,  intelligence,  sobriet;^,  and  ambition  might  look  forward  to  pro- 
motion, and  we  can  readily  see  how  this  spur  would  wake  to  life  the  latent  ener- 
gies, aptitudes,  and  ambitions  of  almost  the  entire  railway  service.  Their  promotion 
should  be  made  conditional  upon  their  attaining  the  highest  marks  in  their  previous 
functions,  along  with  the  required  preparation  for  the  one  to  which  they  seek 
advancement;  and  in  this  way  the  most  powerful  motives  of  human  nature  could 
be  brought  into  play  for  the  perfection  of  railway  operation. 

The  merit  system?  Yes.  Kot  because  we  desire  the  roads  run  as  well  as  now, 
merely,  but  because  we  desire  to  cure  the  nepotism  which  is  more  rampant  in  rail- 
way management  to-day  than  it  is  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  public  serv- 
ice. We  desire  civil  service  for  the  same  reason  we  desire  lower  passenger  rates, 
and  we  propose  public  ownership  because  we  know  it  alone  will  ffive  us  both. 

With  the  systematizing  of  this  great  service  on  the  lines  of  the  highest  economy 
vTiU  come  a  tendency  to  a  thorough  renovation  of  all  the  i)ublic  departments. 
Not  that  they  are  more  in  need  of  it  than  the  private  enterprises  of  the  country, 
for  I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  upon  enlightened  comparison  of  the  public  service 
with  the  private  that  the  palm  of  highest  efficiency  must  be  rendered  to  the  post- 
office  as  on  the  whole  the  best-managed  industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
Look  over  the  list  of  annual  failures  shown  in  the  Government's  business  annuals 
and  there  will  be  found  an  average  bankruptcy  among  private  business  enterprises 
of  some  §200,000,000  every  year  for  the  last  20.  And  this  terrific  waste  and  ravage 
does  not  include  **  the  bad  debts  '*  of  an  individual  character,  but  only  such  failures 
as  are  of  general  concern  and  are  reported  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  It  is  far  from 
true  that  the  business  of  the  Ghsvemment  is  less  successful  than  that  of  private 
enterprise.    The  opposite  assertion  is  nearer  just. 

I  have  only  to  add  under  this  title  that  no  difficulty  has  been  found  among  other 
nations  in  applying  economic  methods  to  public  railway  management.  In  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  India,  Japan,  Kew  Zealand,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  Russia,  and,  indeed,  in  all  countries  that  have  tried  the  proposal  of 
this  work,  no  word  of  discouragement  is  heard  on  the  matter  of  '*  civil  service." 
People  naturally  expect  a  rigid  management  on  just  business  principles,  and  in  no 
single  case  has  there  been  a  word  of  complaint. 

But  this  should  make  us  none  the  less  urgent  in  the  demand  for  nonpartisan 
control  of  the  department  of  railways;  and,  let  me  say  again,  the  idea  has  never 
been  advanced  but  in  conjunction  with  the  emphatic  requirement  of  such  a 
principle. 

IX.  The  Test  of  Past  Experience. 

**  Experience  is  the  best  of  teachers.  We  are  always  prone  to  look  for  prece- 
dents." The  facts  are  that  every  possible  species  of  political  government  has 
made  the  experiment  of  public  ownership— some  54  dif&rent  countries  now  own- 
ing their  railways,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part. 

One  of  the  first  features  observable  in  the  results  of  this  system  is  the  complete 
absence  of  the  corruption  and  monopolies  which  grow  out  of  our  system. 

Another  is  the  fact  that  in  some  countries  the  railway  traffic  is  made  a  source 
of  political  revenue.  In  Germany  in  1890  the  net  profits  were  38^  per  cent  of  the 
entire  railway  receipts,  or  $119,159,147.51  revenue,  and  this  immense  sum  was 
turned  into  the  imperial  treasury.  It  is  attested,  too,  that  the  net  profits  of  the 
German  system  have  increased  41  per  cent  during  the  10  years,  while  wages  are 
said  to  have  been  increased  1.21  per  cent  over  the  wages  of  private  management. 
On  third-class  fare  in  that  country  one  may  ride  4  miles  for  a  cent,  and  10  miles 
on  the  Berlin  road  for  a  like  amount. 
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The  experience  of  Belgium  is  like  that  of  Germany,  according  to  Vail,  who  has 
written  an  excellent  work  on  this  subject.  There  fares  and  freight  rates  have 
been  reduced  one-half  and  wages  of  employees  doubled  under  government  opera- 
tion. The  net  profits  for  1891  were  $11,313,175.  In  New  Zealand  the  roads 
Sielded  a  net  profit  of  $2,179,473  in  1893,  while  the  advantages  which  are  said  to 
ave  accrued  CO  the  colony  in  cheapened  tran8X>ortation  are  inestimable. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  government  owns  2,851  miles  of  railways^  which  in 
1893  .returned  a  profit  of  $9,565,868.  The  value  added  to  public  lands  would  more 
than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  her  roads.  This  is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  In  Australia  one  may  ride  1,000  miles  first  class  for  $6.50,  while 
workingmen  may  ride  3  miles  for  1  cent.  Yet  wages  are  from  25  to  80  per  cent 
higher  than  in  this  country,  while  the  working-day  is  but  8  hours. 

Inltussiasome  6,800  miles  are  public,  which,  together  with  the  new  Siberian  line, 
make  11,000  miles.  This  entire  distance  may  be  covered  for  $50,  being  less  than 
a  half  cent  per  mile,  through  an  unsettled  and  almost  uncivilized  country.  The 
net  return  to  the  Government  in  1891  was  $25,000,000.  All  the  other  railways 
revert  to  the  Czar  in  periods  from  35  to  85  years.  Workingmen  there  regularly 
ride  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $6  for  2,000  miles.  In  France  the  railways  revert  to  the 
republic  In  specified  periods. 

The  experience  of  Austria-Hungary  tallies  with  the  rest.  Her  net  profits  from 
railways  in  1888  wero  $50,467,822.  But  since  that  year  immense  changes  have 
been  made.  The  "zone*'  has  been  substituted  mainly  for  the  per  mile  rate,  each 
zone  increasing  in  breadth  as  the  total  journey  is  an  extended  one.  Mrs.  Marion 
Todd,  in  her  work  '* Railways  of  Europe  and  America,"  gives  an  exhaustive 
description  of  this  institution. 

Thus  we  have  the  project  tried  and  tested  by  every  kind  of  government. 
Whether  in  the  most  radical  democracies,  like  the  Australian  colonies,  or  in  the  most 
untoward  despotism,  like  that  of  Russia,  whether  among  the  people  professing  the 
endowments  of  western  civilization  or  among  the  Hindoos  or  Japanese,  the  e^roeri- 
ence  of  each  and  all  attests  the  immense  advantage,  as  well  as  the  practicability, 
of  the  public  railway.  Institutional  lines  can  not,  then,  be  drawn  upon  its  advo- 
cates, for  under  every  kind  of  political  institution  has  this  system  been  tried 
with  the  one  result,  elimination  of  the  rottenness  of  irresponsible  private  power 
and  an  immensely  augmented  public  service.  Experience,  then,  would  seem  to 
favor  nationalizanon. 

Professor  Ely  informs  us  that,  without  exception,  every  man  he  met  in  Germany 
considered  the  test  of  experience  as  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  public 
ownership.  "Even  those  who  were  once  bitterly  opposed  to  the  undertaking  are 
now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  no  one  wishes  to  return  to  private  ownership.'* 

It  seems,  then,  in  our  case  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  being  behind  the  age. 

X.  Trusts — Destruction  by  Punitivk  Freight  Bates. 

It  has  becom  ealmost  a  universal  principle  in  pathology  that  the  most  effective 
method  for  curing  a  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  inoculation  of  the  patient  with 
its  virus.  The  business  men  and  observers  of  events  well  know  that  the  parent  of 
trusts  has  uniformly  been  a  preferential  freight  rate.  The  Standard  Oil  is  a  well- 
known  example  of  this  fact;  and  anyone  who  cares  to  know  the  definite  relations 
of  this  company  to  preferential  freight  rates  mav  be  well  referred  to  a  most 
excellent  work  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  entitled  *  *  Wealth  against  the  Commonwealth." 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  last  10  ^ears  that  civil  prohibitions  are  simply  meaning- 
less as  against  those  great  combinations  of  wealth.  In  the  last  few  davs  we  have 
seen  offered  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Ohio  a  straight  bribe  large 
enough  to  have  subsidized  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  known  kings  in  history. 
Monnett  has  proved  stronger  than  the  Standard  Oil,  but  I  am  afraid  to  think 
how  many  have  in  the  '>ast  and  how  many  will  in  the  future  yield  under  so  pro- 
digious a  burden.  How  few  have  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  moral  endurance, 
like  physical  endurance,  has  its  well-defined  limits;  that  while  some  may  bear  the 
small  burden  and  others  the  greater,  that  still  for  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
race  the  limit  of  endurance  is  reached  far  below  the  point  at  which  these  great 
monsters  can  disburse  their  bribes.  Moral  endurance  has  itslimits,  just  like  physi- 
cal endurance;  and  while  a  strong  man  may  bear  up  under  a  burden  of  500 
E)unds,  yet  if  the  load  is  raised  to  a  ton  in  weight  he  will  be  crushed  to  atoms, 
ittle  wonder  is  there  that  the  moral  instincts  of  the  masses  have  taken  fright  at 
these  omnipotent  forces  of  corruption;  and  great  indeed  should  be  the  anxiety  of 
Ajnericans  in  every  station  to  curb  and  overpower  these  organizations,  already^ 
more  potent  than  any  of  the  peace  powers  of  the  Republic. 

To  this  end  I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make.    If  preferential  freight  rates  were 
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the  means  of  lending  economic  strength  to  these  great  monsters,  then  pnnitive 
freight  rates  may  most  certainly  be  made  the  means  of  their  nndoin  g.  Let  there  be  a 
commission  whose  duty  shall  be  to  determine  when  an  industrial  organization  has 
become  a  trust.  With  the  Government  owning  the  railroads  (and  this  suggestion  is 
only  made  upon  that  condition) ,  the  production  of  such  trusts  could  be  so  discrim- 
inated against,  on  the  principle  of  our  proteotiye  tariffs,  that  the  trusts  must  soon 
give  way.  The  commission  having  determined  that  certain  subjects  of  transxKtrta- 
tion  were  the  productions  of  a  trust,  it  could  then  issue  its  orders  to  every  freight 
agent  in  the  Union,  commanding  them  to  impose  100  per  cent  additional  for  the 
transportation  of  such  freight,  or  prohibit  its  transportation  entirely,  if  it  were 
found  that  consumers  might  rely  upon  another  market.  In  this  way  society  would 
be  meeting  one  economic  fact  witn  another;  and  historv  should  have  taught  us 
by  this  time  that  economic  factors  are  the  only  ones  with  which  to  do  intelligent 
battle  with  other  economic  factors.  A  punitive  or  prohibitive  freight  rate  would 
so  harass  the  operations  of  the  trust  that  it  could  not  reach  its  market,  and  volun- 
tary dissolution  would  follow  the  application  of  such  a  force. 

These  trusts  have  been  recognized  by  the  statutes  of  the  Union  and  by  the  com- 
mon law  from  time  immemorial  as  crimes  against  the  law.  The  suggestion,  < 
therefore,  that  such  measures  as  punitive  and  prohibitive  freight  rates  might  be 
unconstitutional  is  hardly  called  for.  The  Constitution  certainly  was  designed 
to  punish  crime  and  not  to  protect  it.  The  clause  therein  relating  to  interstate 
commerce  applies  to  legitimate  and  laudable  commerce,  to  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress, and  where  an  article  or  manufactured  product  were  being  unlawfully  pro- 
duced and  vended  the  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  interstate  commerce,  would  have 
the  clear  and  unquestioned  power  to  prohibit  such  traffic.  The  Louisiana  lottery 
is  an  example  of  constitutional  principles  when  applied  to  unlawful  avocations; 
so  that  I  do  not  perceive  any  valid  legal  objection  to  the  practice  of  punitive  and 
prohibitory  freight  rates. 

I  think  it  is  not  an  assumption  to  say  that  if  the  proposal  of  Government  rail- 
ways were  supported  only  oy  the  incidental  prospect  of  the  discouragement  and 
destruction  of  trusts,  the  American  people  would  oe  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of 
this  measure.  Certainly  they  have  long  despaired  of  lawsuits  under  antitrust 
legislation,  for  they  well  know  that  the  administrators  of  the  law  are  helpless  in 
their  practical  impotency  as  against  malefactors  who  possess  the  only  active 
powers  of  effective  government— that  is,  direct  power  over  the  millions  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

X.  Objections  Considered. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  few  objections  which,  when  an  objector 
is  found,  are  sometimes  made  against  the  proposed  system  of  national  railways. 

The  most  general  of  these  is  the  one  expressed  in  the  aphorism  '*The  least  gov- 
ernment is  the  best  government."  I  do  not  think  this  maxim  applicable  to  the 
subject;  for  in  a  literal  sense  railway  administration  is  hardly  government.  The 
adage  was  bom  in  another  age,  in  response  to  censorships,  government  expurga- 
torials,  impi-isonment  for  debt,  State  religion,  and  all  the  trying  annoyances  of 
monarchical  governments  in  the  centuries  past.  It  can  not  j  ustiy  be  quoted  against 
coordination  and  cooperation,  which,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  it  is  here  sought 
to  introduce. 

But,  in  another  sense,  suppose  it  is  admitted  that  the  proposed  transformation 
will  place  upon  the  roads  the  complexion  of  government— let  us  see  what  will  be 
gain^  or  lost. 

I  think  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  systematic  exercise  of  power  by  any  set  of 
persons  over  another  number  of  persons  is  in  itself  *  *  government, "  whether  the  arm 
of  power  is  exerted  in  the  name  of  the  Government  or  not.  Substance  must  be 
looked  to,  and  not  the  mere  forms  of  speech.  Now,  this  being  true,  what  are  the 
facts  in  relation  to  private  railways? 

The  facts  are  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  a  million  of  American  citizens  are 
employed  by  these  private  railways.  They  are  dependent  on  their  employment 
for  the  physical  means  of  subsistence.  Their  necessities  are  their  highest  laws, 
and  any  power  that  can  consciously  govern  their  necessities  can  govern  them.  The 
interests  or  prejudices  of  the  sui>erior  may  makoit  desirable  for  him  to  do  this  fre- 
quently; to  do  it  systematically;  to  make  it  a  matter  of  employment  or  no  employ- 
ment if  the  emplovee,  thus  dependent,  refuses  to  submit.  When  it  becomes  a 
question  between  the  man's  subsistence  and  his  independence,  we  well  know  how 
we  would  act  ourselves,  and  we  well  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  employees 
thus  put  in  terrible  jeopardy  may  yield  to  what  the  hour  seems  to  indicate  as  most 
convenient.  He  will  not,  as  a  rule,  make  an  individual  sacrifice  merely  for  '*  his 
rights  "  and  lose  his  living.    A  family  and  a  lot  already  sufficiently  reduced  in  its 
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proportions  make  his  **  rights'*  and  his  necessities  come  in  fatal  conflict,  and  he 
reels  that  he  can  not  retain  the  one  and  secure  the  other.  With  this  x>ower  over 
the  lives  of  800,000  citizens,  de  the  companies  *'  govern? ''  If  not,  what  name  BhaU 
we  give  to  the  systematic  acts  of  effective  railway  power? 

For  example,  the  writer  knows  of  a  supposed  **  relief  fund  "  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  onr  largest  railways.  The  motives  which  inspired  its  founda- 
tion were  in  all  probability  just  enough.  The  purpose  was  to  raise  a  fund  to 
comi>ensate  the  widows  and  orphans  as  well  as  the  injured — made  such  by  the  rail- 
way accident  carnage  of  our  system. 

Every  employee  on  penaltv  of  his  job  was  compelled  to  subscribe  to  this  fund. 
Some  government,  I  should  say.  After  some  years  a  surplus  of  $600,000  was 
accumulated  from  the  excessive  levies  made  by  the  company.  Every  provision 
was  ostensibly  made  so  that  the  accumulations  should  be  safe,  etc.  A  few  years 
ago  a  receiver  took  charge  of  the  railway,  and  found  that  the  $600,000  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  managers  who  preceded ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
employ  of  that  company  to-day  who  would  dare  inquire  what  has  become  of  the 
"widow  and  orphans'  fund" — nor  will  the  reorganizers  pay  it.  I  refer  to  the 
•former  management  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Thus,  it  indeed  becomes  a  question  what  is  the  least  government  ?  The  man- 
agers, of  course,  say  "ours."  The  love  of  power  is  deeply  planted  in  the  human 
breast,  and  the  managers  prefer  to  continue  their  "  governing." 

Does  not  the  principle  "the  least  government"  require  the  transfer  of  this 
system  to  the  hands  of  that  institution  which  has  no  desire  to  oppress,  no  motive 
to  plunder,  no  earthly  reason  for  "  governing  "  in  the  railway  business  any  more 
than  in  the  post-office  ? 

The  least  government  is  the  best  government,  and  the  least  government  is  that 
with  the  least  motive  for  oppression,  plunder,  waste  of  railway  resources,  etc.; 
and  with  these  motives  will  pass  the  abuses  and  possibilities  of  too  much  governing. 

The  assertion  that  the  roads  would  get  into  politics  is  met  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Civil  service."  It  would  be  almost  trite  to  speak  of  how  far  they  are  now  in 
politics.  Lawson,  in  his  text-book  on  railway  law,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  after 
examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  that  "the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  seems  to  run  that  court  with  the  same  facility 
that  it  run? its  trains."  Politics  is  an  important  branch  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion. Railway  interests  daily  come  in  conflict  with  the  concerns  of  society. 
Taxes,  rights  of  way,  laws  of  negligence,  grants  of  rights  of  way  to  competitors, 
and  a  thousand  different  elements  make  the  private  management  think  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  *  *  politics. "  Sometimes  they  have  to  "  put  up  "  to  be  served.  Con- 
gressmen, legislators,  governors,  judges,  tax  assessors  and  their  election  are  all 
of  the  deepest  concern  to  your  private  railway.  "In  politics!"  A  politician 
would  call  yon  an  idiot  if  you  forgot  to  consider  "the  railway  influence."  As  a 
general  proposition  every  officeholder,  sheriff,  deputy,  select  magistrate,  judges 
of  lower  and  higher  courts,  all  State  officers,  legislators,  congressmen,  lobbyists, 
indeed  every  officer  from  constable  to  the  cabinet  are  the  special  recipients  of 
their  passes,  the  coin  current  of  the  railway  realm.  With  this  currenfty  they 
succeed  in  establishing  a  disposition,  anconscious  perhaps,  in  their  favor.  If  the 
pass  does  not  work,  something  bigger  is  proffered,  so  big  that,  as  Brice  has  said, 
"ordinary  virtue  turns  pale."  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  immense 
interests  at  stake,  and  railway  managers  will  resort  to  this  as  long  as  these 
X)owerful  incentives  remain — i.  e.,  as  long  as  the  exigencies  of  private  railways 
exist. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  ^  railway  manager  is  necessarily  a  cor- 
ruptionist.  He  does  just  what  other  speculators  do  in  smaller  affairs.  The 
trouble  is  that  in  his  case  a  single  "  coup^'  shakes  and  shatters  the  social  fabric; 
his  subject-matter  is  so  great,  like  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  entire 
races  suffer  from  his  operations.  His  doings  are  shifted  from  the  circle  of  indi- 
vidual consequence  to  that  where  society  itself  feels  the  weight  of  his  hand.  The 
fact  is  that  your  petty  stock-jobbing  concerns  are  schools  or  training  for  him;  he 
mostly  comes  through  that  form  of  chrysalis,  and  will  emerge  into  your  railway 
saltan.  The  remedy  lies  not,  then,  in  measures  of  Sunday-school  restraint  and 
legislative  restriction.  The  temptation  of  the  "inside"  on  a  rising  or  falling 
stock  market  will  always  prove  too  much;  if  the  vaccillations  do  not  come  fre- 
quently enough  he  will  produce  them  by  artifice.  You  can  not,  therefore,  redeem 
private  rsolway  management  without  reforming  society  to  its  depths;  and  the 
only  relief  predicable  is  that  which  advocates  the  removal  of  the  subject-matter 
entirely  away  from  the  private  passions  and  interests  which  dominate  the  rail- 
ways now. 

That  the  railways  are  now  deeply  immersed  in  x>olitics  to  the  infinite  demorali- 
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eation  of  public  virtne,  while  the  Post-Office,  with  nearly  200,000  employees  in  its 
service,  is  comparatiyely  free  from  politics,  I  believe  no  one  can  gainsay. 

Show  me  a  smgle  instance  of  the  Post-Office  trying  to  bribe  a  public  officer  or 
anyone  else?  And  if  there  is  now  and  then  a  slight  chimge  of  incumbency  does 
the  service  suffer;  can  society  complain? 

Bat  it  is  patent  that  the  nation  will  insist  upon  a  much  more  rigid  enforcement 
of  civil  service  as  to  railways;  and  even  if  there  were  some  change  now  and  then 
in  administrative  heads,  would  that  be  without  daily  and  hourly  precedent  under 
the  present  form? 

Bat  I  shall  quit  arguing  a  point  so  plain,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  with  the 
elimination  of  private  motives  from  the  service  its  economical  administration 
would  be  as  free  from  this  objection  as  the  great  postal  service. 

It  maybe  objected  that  this  project  is ''unconstitutional;''  that  the  present 
powers  of  the  National  Government  would  not  i)ermit  it  to  assume  such  ownership. 

GOVERNMENT   OWNERSHIP  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  construct,  establish,  and 
maintain  interstate  railways  has  been  set  at  rest  by  numerous  decisions  of  the 
court  of  last  resort.  In  1888  the  case  of  California  v.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  decided.  It  involved  the  validity  of  the  old  acts  of  Congress  incor- 
porating the  Pacific  roads.  Judge  Bradley,  speaking  for  the  whole  court  in  that 
case,  said: 

'*  The  power  to  construct,  or  to  authorize  individuals  or  corporations  to  construct 
national  highways  and  bridges  from  State  to  State  is  essential  to  the  complete 
control  and  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  Without  authority  in  Congress  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  highways  and  bridges  it  would  be  without  authority 
to  regulate  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  commerce.  This  power  in  for- 
mer times  was  exerted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  Cumberland  or  National  road 
being  the  most  notable  instance.  *  *  *  But  since,  in  consequence  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  country,  the  multiplication  of  its  products,  and  the  invention  of  rail- 
roads and  locomotion  by  steam,  land  transportation  has  so  vastly  increased,  a 
sounder  consideration  of  the  subject  has  prevailed  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  has  plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject.  Of  course,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  Territories,  and  its  power  to  grant  franchises  exercisable  therein 
are  and  ever  have  been  undoubted.  But  the  wider  jwwer  was  very  freely  exer- 
cised, and  much  to  the  general  satisfaction,  in  the  (Creation  of  the  vast  system  of 
railroads  connecting  the  East  with  the  Pacific,  traversing  States  as  well  as  Terri- 
tories, and  employing  the  agency  of  States  as  well  as  Federal  corporations.'*  (127 
U.  S.  Reports,  156.) 

In  the  year  1892,  in  the  case  of  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  v.  United 
States,  a  full  court  again  says: 

*' Notice  to  what  the  opposite  view  would  lead:  A  railroad  between  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  an  interstate  highway,  created  under  franchises 
granted  by  the  two  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  franchises  not  merely  to  con- 
struct but  to  take  tolls  for  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight.  In  its  exercise 
of  its  supreme  power  to  regulate  commerce,  Congress  may  condemn  and  take  that 
interstate  highway,  etc.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel  in 
that  in  the  present  (a  river)  there  is  a  natural  highway;  while  in  that  suggested 
it  is  wholly  artificial.  But  the  power  of  Congress  is  not  determined  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  highway.  They  are  simply  the  means  and  instruments  of  commerce, 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  carries  with  it  power  over  all  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  by  which  commerce  iscarried  on.''  (Justice  Brewer, 
in  148  U.  S.  Rep.,  342.  See  also  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Kans.  R.  Co.,  135 
U.  S.,  641;  Luxton  v.  North  River  Bridge  Co.,  153  U.  S.,  526;  Western  U.  T.  Co.  v. 
Pendleton,  122  U.  S.,  347,  and  numerous  other  cases.) 

The  power  of  Congress  to  condemn  existing  roads  has  also  been  affirmatively 
determined.  See  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  i\  United  States,  as  above 
given;  likewise  that  corporate  franchises  may  be  condemned,  and  that  such  pro- 
ceedings would  not  interfere  with  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  West  River 
Bridge  Company  v.  Town  of,  etc.  (6  Howard,  U.  S.,  507).  The  General  Govern- 
ment possesses  tne  power  of  eminent  domain,  etc.  (Kohl  v.  United  States;  see  91 
U.  S.,  367.)  Congress*  might  authorize  an  entry  and  the  taking  possession  of  the 
roads  immediately,  by  providing  a  remedy  against  the  Government  for  just  com' 
pensation.  (American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law,  second  edition,  vol.  10, 
p.  1139,  and  2  McCreary,  203;  4  Fed,  Rep.,  298;  and  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern 
Ktmsas  Railroad  Company,  135  U.  S.,  641.) 

These  leading  cases  have  been  noted  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
following  cases:  Covington,  etc.,  v.  Sanfora  (164  U.  S.,  594);  United  States  v. 
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Stanford  (161  U.  S. ,  410;  163  U.  S.,  4W;  Re  Debs,  158  U.  S.,  565;  166  U.  S.,  33^-323; 
162  U.  S. ,  91 ,  and  especially  98  U.  S. ,  708) . 

Congress,  then,  has  the  nnqnestioned  constitutional  power  to  maintain  the  rail- 
ways; to  acqnire  them  by  condemnation  of  the  franchises  and  property  of  the 
present  owners,  and  may  take  possession  of  the  same  by  a  simple  act  of  Congretss, 
and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  owners  in  due  time,  when  the  market  value 
of  the  roads  is  properly  determined.  The  organic  law  presents  no  obstacles  to  the 
immediate  realization  of  national  railways. 

Again  it  may  be  said  by  some  that  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  government  to 
operate  railways.  But  the  practice  of  three-fourths  of  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
against  this  contention.  It  is  not  only  within  their  sphere,  but  they  are  doing  it. 
How  about  the  Post-Office,  the  Weatner  Bureau,  the  schools  and  public  roads? 
Some  profess  to  believe  that  the  state  should  only  act  as  a  policeman.  But  why 
should  it  act  as  a  policeman?  Obviously  because  it  alone  can  do  it  efficiently  and 
with  due  regard  to  social  justice.  In  short,  because  the  state  can  discharge  that 
function  better  than  the  private  citizen. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  what  John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  the  noblest 
and  wisest  of  mankind,  thought  upon  this  subject.  Discussing  the  exceptions  to 
the  doctrine  of  *^  laissez  faire  "  he  says:  ^ 

**  In  attempting  to  enumerate  the  necessary  functions  of  government,  we  find 
them  to  be  considerably  more  multifarious  than  most  people  are  at  first  aware 
of.  *  *  *  We  sometimes,  for  examj^le,  hear  it  said  that  Governments  ought  to 
confine  themselves  to  affording  protection  against  force  and  fraud,  etc.  But  why 
should  people  be  protected  by  their  GK>vemment,  that  is  by  their  own  collective 
strength,  against  violence  and  fraud,  and  not  against  other  evils,  ezcei>t  that  the 
expediency  is  mqre  obvious?"  And  again:  **  The  third  exertion  which  I  shale 
notice,  to  the  doctrine  that  government  can  not  manage  the  affairs  of  individuals! 
as  well  as  individuals  themselves,  has  reference  to  the  great  class  of  cases  in  which 
the  individuals  can  only  manage  the  concern  by  delegated  agency,  and  in  which 
the  so-called  private  management  is,  in  point  of  fact,  hardly  better  entitled  to  be 
called  management  by  the  persons  interested  than  administration  hj  a  public 
officer.  Whatever  is  left  to  spontaneous  agency,  or  can  only  be  done  by  joint-stock 
associations,  will  often  be  as  well  and  sometimes  better  done,  as  far  as  the  actual 
work  is  concerned,  by  the  state.  *  *  *  Against  the  very  ineffectual  security 
afforded  by  meetings  of  stockholders  and  by  their  individual  mspection  and  inquir- 
ies, may  beplaced  the  greater  publicity  and  more  active  discussion  and  comment,  to 
be  expected  in  free  countries,  with  regard  to  affairs  in  which  the  General  Govern- 
ment takes  pai-t.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  agency  of  whatever  nature  by 
which  a  service  is  performed  is  certain  from  the  nature  ot  the  case  to  be  virtually 
single:  in  which  a  practical  monopoly  *  *  *  can  not  be  prevented  from  exist- 
ing. I  have  already  adverted  more  uian  once  to  the  case  of  the  gas  and  water 
companies,  among  which,  although  perfect  freedom  is  allowed  to  competition, 
none  really  takes  place,  and  practically  they  are  found  to  be  even  more  irrespon- 
sible and  unapproachable  by  indivfdual  complaints  than  the  Government.  *  *  * 
This  applies  to  the  case  of  a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  railway.  These  are  always  in  the 
greatest  degree  practical  monopolies."    (Political  Economy,  Vol.  II.) 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  state  can  operate  the  railways  better  than  private 
interests,  and  thus  there  is  the  same  justification  for  Government  railways  as 
Government  police.  It  will  be  found  that  men's  ideas  of  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment spring  mainly  from  their  prejudices  and  party  associations,  rather  than  from 
a  calm  analysis  of  the  functions  of  government.  Whether  the  active  forces  of 
society  shall  be  exerted  in  this  or  in  that  case  depends  on  the  facts  of  the  case.  If 
they  are  such  as  to  demand  social  intervention,  that  alone  being  adequate  to  social 
need,  then  society  should  do  its  duty  and  assume  its  full  responsibilitieB.  Rail- 
ways are  far  from  being  individual  affairs;  they  are  national  in  character  and 
consequence.    Only  the  nation  is  strong  enough  to  control  them;  and  that,  as  ex- 

Eerience  has  shown,  can  not  be  done  but  by  owning  them.  The  Government  is 
ut  the  common  agent  of  society  to  conserve  its  interests  where  the  individual 
units  can  not  act  efficiently  for  themselves.  Unless  this  is  so  government  should 
be  abolished  and  supremacy  left  to  the  strongest,  and  the  lex  talionis  set  in  gen- 
eral operation. 

'^Government  administration  of  the  roads  will  be  costlier  than  the  present." 
And  it  ought  to  be  in  some  respects.  Any  railway  mana^r  who  offers  an  employee 
less  than  a  dollar  for  a  day's  work,  such  as  navvies  sometimes  receive,  is  an  anarch- 
ist at  heart,  infinitely  dangerous  to  the  country  of  Washington.  But  this  fact 
has  been  provided  for  in  advance,  and  $90,000,000  are  set  to  this  account  for  the 
general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  eight.  No  government  could 
or  should  desire  to  run  the  roads  on  the  minimum  wage  plan,  but  rather  with  a 
view  to  the  greatest  social  service. 
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Bnt,  as  I  have  shown,  instead  of  being  costlier,  one^half  of  the  interest  charge 
can  be  sayed,  and  abont  one  hundred  millions  besides  in  the  economies  which  wul 
resnlt  from  the  nnification  of  the  1,985  different  companies.  These  economies  most 
increase  from  year  to  year,  for  the  Qoyemment  can  take  advantage  of  every  labor- 
saving  device  and  improvement,  saying  nothing  of  the  immensely  increased  social 
service.  To  show  tniat  government  service  is  not  necessarily  ''costlier"  I  append 
a  statement  giving  relative  cost  of  service  in  some  nine  different  European  conn- 
tries.  Private  railways  and  public,  for  the  same  countries,  alone  are  compared. 
The  table  is  taken  from  Todd's  Railways  of  Europe  and  America. 


Coantrlee. 

State 
line. 

Compan- 
nies  line. 

Germftny ,. 

Per  cent. 
9.40 
6.60 
5.06 
6.89 
6.49 
7.80 

6.ao 

4.40 
9.27 

Per  cent. 
13.10 

Aii8trlft-&iixi||far7 - ^ -.    -     

8.47 

Pel^nm ...."..'. 

10.13 

Denmark 

6,77 

Italy 

8.76 

Norway  - - .._ 

7.00 

Hollana     , 

10.36 

Roamania _ -. •.. 

10.80 

Russia 

13.70 

*' The  roads  should  be  left  to  the  free  action  of  competition."  We  have  seen 
that  in  order  to  pay  interest  on  the  investment  and  cost  of  operation  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  90  per  cent  of  the  country,  that  a  road  should  secure  lul  the  traffic.  Two 
roads  mean  two  bad  ones,  poorly  equipped,  cheaply  paid  labor,  business  disaster, 
no  interest,  no  dividends;  nnally  comDination  or  agreement  as  to  rates— a  monop- 
oly at  last.  No  law  can  make  it  other  than  profitable  for  the  roads  to  agree  rather 
than  fight  and  waste  their  resources.  Sound  economy  of  capital  and  labor  rea  uires 
that  social  service  rather  than  '*  competition"  should  be  the  aim  of  railway  aamin- 
istration.  The  railways  themselves  are  against  competition.  They  have  had  a 
bill  introduced  in  Congress  known  as  **the  pooling  law,"  which  seeks  to  drive 
away  forever  the  principle  of  comijetition,  and  to  combine  them  for  the  purpose 
of  profit.  If  they  should  succeed  in  this  object  we  should  then  have  a  private 
corporation  collecting  more  revenue  each  year  than  all  the  city,  county,  State, 
and  Federal  governments,  and  dispensing  more  in  interest  and  dividends  every 
year  than  the  United  States  does  to  administer  the  Government,  while  it  would  have 
on  its  pay  roll  an  army  of  voters  larger  in  numbers  than  the  commands  of  both 
Grant  and  Lee.  And  experience  has  shown  us  that  private  owners  cow  and  vote 
them.  This  canfnot  be  fairly  said  of  the  post-office.  Who  would  own  the  Gov- 
ernment then?  Is  it  not  better  that  the  people  should  own  both  the  roads  and  the 
Government?  And  *'  comi>etition,"  where  would  it  be?  '*  Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
me  where. " 

Now  all  these  objections  were  singly  and  collectively  made  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  assumed  the  ownership  of  the  roads,  and  each  and  all  of  them 
have  happily  proved  to  be  invalid.  Professor  Gohn,  of  the  University  of  Q^ttin- 
gen,  says  that  in  Germany  the  question  of  state  ownership  and  management  has 
been  settled  by  the  test  of  experience. 

To  sum  up,  then,  there  are  some  10  great  objects  which  can  certainly  be  secured 
by  nationalization  of  the  railways: 

(1)  The  perfect  security  of  the  capital  invested;  precarious  railway  securities 
must  pass  away.    A  vast  body  of  certain  investment  will  arise  instead. 

(2)  Uniformity  and  equality  of  freight  rates  throughout  the  different  freight 
zones ;  M  shipi>ers  will  enjoy  ecjual  opportunities,  the  national  desire  of  20  years. 
Only  this  system  can  cure  quasi  natural  as  well  as  willful  discriminations. 

(3)  A  half -cent  passenger  rate  per  mile  over  the  entire  country.  A  volume 
would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  resulting  educational,  industrial,  and  social 
advantages. 

(4)  An  8-hour  day  for  all  railway  workers;  trackmen  elevated  from  helotism ; 
the  immediate  nee  of  all  safety  appliances.  A  volume  more  would  be  needed  to 
state  the  benefits  to  the  workmen  and  society  at  large  which  must  result  from  the 
introduction  of  these  principles  and  the  employment  of  165,000  additional  men, 
now  tramping  the  streets  of  onr  towns  and  cities  begging  for  work. 

(5)  The  greater  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  by  a  wise  applica- 
tion of  the  capital  now  wasted  in  *'  parallels." 

(6)  A  juster  distribution  of  railway  mileage  as  between  the  different  States ;  the 
grossest  discrimination  and  inequality  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  present  system. 

(7)  The  emancipation  of  public  men  from  the  influence  and  evus  of  ''railway 
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oorrnption  and  politics."  I  do  not  mean  this  as  dennnciation,  bnt  as  my  sober 
jndgment  of  tbe  nnavoidable  consequence  of  leaving  snch  prodigious  power  and 
temptations  to  the  natural  selfishnesss  of  at  most  a  very  few  men.  Moral 
endurance,  like  physical  strength,  is  a  limited  quantity ;  nations  should  take  com- 
petent notice  of  this  fact  by  abridging  the  artincial  power  of  '^ positions." 

(8)  The  establishment  and  operation  of  a  postal  express ;  that  I  tried  to  show 
might  be  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  express  service  50  per  cent.  The 
advantages  to  commerce  are  beyond  computation. 

(9)  The  gradual  inauguration  of  a  system  of  accident  insurance  for  pasaengers, 
employees,  and,  perhaps,  to  cover  losses  of  freight. 

(10)  The  availability  of  punitive  freight  rates  to  destroy  or  discourage  monop- 
olies. 

Besides,  this  great  body  of  capital  thus  released,  in  effect,  from  the  railways, 
could  be  used  to  build  up  the  country  in  various  directions. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  these  great  ends  I  desire  to  ask,  in  perfect  candor,  those  who 
have  hitherto  opposed  this  proposal  (and  they  are  among  the  most  powerful),  are 
you  not  in  honor  bound,  by  the  great  gifts  with  which  our  common  country  has 
enriched  you,  to  examine  again,  perhaps  a  little  more  impartially  and  generously, 
a  proposition  which  will  mean  so  mucn  for  this  generation  and  the  countless  gen- 
erations destined  to  live  their  lives  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe?  Are  a  few  aphor- 
isms of  doubtful  validity,  such  as  ** least  government,"  **  not  in  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment," and  "  may  get  into  politics"  more  to  you  than  the  collective  interests  of 
an  entire  race?  You  know  how  received  ideas  have  been  shaken  up  by  modem 
science;  do  you  not  think  this  great  topic  worth  a  frank  study  from  the  other 
standpoint,  the  claims  of  society?  I  believe  you  do,  and  if  your  interest  could  be 
earnestly  engaged  I  am  quite  certain  a  great  problem  could  be  settled  right. 

I  might  occupy  as  many  more  pages  in  narrating  the  history  of  railway  scandal 
in  the  last  20  years.  I  do  not  desire  to  ^ '  play  with  the  feelings  "  of  the  reader,  who 
in  all  probability  is  as  well  acquainted  with  that  subject  as  rehearsal  could  make 
him. 

I  now  desire  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  sources  from  which  this  work  has  been 
compiled.  The  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  reports,  most  excellently  edited  and  reliably 
prepared  from  the  accounts  of  the  companies,  are  my  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion. They  may  be  had  for  any  year  since  1888  from  the  courteous  members  of 
the  board.  This  board  has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  greater  purpose  than  was 
contemplated  by  its  founders.  It  has  settled,  by  its  reports,  this  whole  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy  in  favor  of  nationalization. 

THE  FUTILITY  OF  REGULATION. 

Even  those  who  have  opposed  the  Government  assumption  of  the  railways  have 
not  denied  the  intolerable  evils  of  private  ownership.  Their  hopes  of  betterment 
are,  however,  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  Government  should  merely  interfere 
and  regulate  the  traffic.  This  suggestion  of  compromise  between  two  irreconcilable 
powers  and  two  discordant  interests  can  only  meet,  has  only  met,  the  fate  common 
in  attempts  to  balance  two  inherent  enemies.  As  a  matter  of  a  priori  argument  it 
would  seem  clear  that  a  regulation  of  the  railways  must  be  premised  upon  a  set  of 
conditions  which  can  never  exist  among  some  1 ,000  different  companies.  Uniform- 
ity of  practice,  rates,  classifications,  etc. ,  presupposes  common  interests,  aims,  and 
conditions.  No  rule  can  be  made  on  any  material  matter  as  to  which  the  violation 
will  not  be  more  advantageous  than  the  observance  to  a  considerable  number  of 
the  regulated  railways.  Therefore  the  temptation  will  come  to  violate,  and  such 
a  violation  throws  the  whole  outfit  into  anarchy.  But  this  * '  regulation  "  has  been 
tried.  Let  the  regulators  narrate  their  grief.  (Report  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, 1898,  p.  6) : 

**  There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  temptation  to  obtain  it  at  any  cost.  Now,  the 
rates  between  two  competitive  points  have  been  published.  The  manager  of  one 
road  finds  that  business  has  abandoned  his  line,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  moving 
by  a  rival  route.  He  can  draw  but  one  inference,  and  that  is  that  his  competitor 
has  secretl  y  reduced  the  rate.  Under  these  circumstances  what  shall  he  do?  Shidl 
he  maintain  the  published  rate  and  thereby  abandon  the  business?  But  that 
means  disaster  to  nis  road,  the  loss  of  his  reputation  as  manager,  and  ultimately 
of  his  employment.  What  most  managers  actually  do  is  to  get  the  business  by 
making  whatever  rate  is  necessary.  *  *  *  Meanwhile  the  situation  has  become 
intolerable,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  the  carriers.  Tariffs  are 
disregarded,  discriminations  constantly  occur,  the  price  at  which  transportation 
can  be  obtained  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Railroad  managers  are  distrustful 
of  each  other  and  shippers  all  the  while  in  doubt  as  to  the  rates  secured  by  their 
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competitors.  Enormous  snms  are  spent  in  purchasing  business  and  secret  rates 
accorded  far  below  the  standard  of  pablished  charges.  The  general  public  gets 
little  benefit  from  these  reductions,  for  concessions  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
heavier  shippers.  All  this  au^pnents  the  advantages  of  large  capital  and  tends  to 
the  injury  and  often  to  the  rum  of  smaller  dealers.  These  are  not  only  matters 
of  gravest  consequence  to  the  business  welfare  of  the  country,  but  they  concern  in 
no  less  degree  the  higher  interests  of  public  morally." 

The  commission,  then,  confesses  the  disorder.  But  it  also  confesses  that  it  is 
beyond  regulation.  I  shall  quote  freely  from  its  reports,  for  they  contain  the 
sanction  of  experience,  the  highest  reason.     (See  Report  1807,  pp.  33  to  47. ) 

FAILURE  TO  MAINTAIN  PUBLISHED  RATES. 

"If  the  act  were  amended  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  suggestions,  we 
believe  it  would  in  the  main  secure  the  establishment  and  publication  of  just  and 
reasonable  tariffs.  If  such  rates  are  published,  shippers  vnll  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  charged  too  much.  This,  however,  is  but  naif  the  problem.  It  is  one 
thing  to  secure  the  publication  of  a  proper  rate  and  another  thing  to  secure 
adherence  to  it.  Discrimination  may  be  occasioned  not  only  by  c&rging  too 
much,  but  as  well  by  chancing  too  little.  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  one 
of  the  worst  features  in  the  present  situation  arises  from  a  departure  from  the 
published  rate  in  favor  of  particular  shippers,  and  that  this  might  continue  to 
be  so. 

"It  is  well  understood  that  the  statute  at  the  present  time  makes  it  a  criminal 
offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  railroad 
company  to  receive  for  like  service  less  from  one  shipper  than  from  another.  It 
is  also  a  crime,  punishable  in  the  same  manner,  if  <iny  shipper  takes  a  rate  less 
than  th3  published  rate.  It  was  assumed  when  these  provisions  of  the  law  were 
enacted  that  they  would  secure  compliance  with  the  open  rate.  It  speedily  began 
to  be  said,  however,  that  carriers  did  not  maintain  their  rates,  and  the  commission 
undertook  the  investigation  of  complaints  of  this  character;  but  upon  inquiring 
of  those  persons  who  had  knowledge  of  the  transactions,  either  as  agents  of  the 
carrier  or  as  shippers,  objection  was  made  that  the  witness  could  not  be  obliged 
to  criminate  himself  and  was,  therefore,  not  compelled  to  answer.  This  left  the 
commission  entirely  without  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  offenses  of  this  character, 
since  neither  the  shipper  who  received  the  rate  nor  the  railroad  official  who  gave 
it  could  be  compelled  to  testify  to  the  fact.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
law  was  so  amended  as  to  exempt  the  witness  from  all  further  prosecution  for 
that  offense,  and  this  provision  was  held  in  the  Brown  case  to  be  a  constitutional 
one. 

"The  Brown  decision  was  announced  in  April,  1806,  and  thereupon  railroad 
managers  immediately  became  loud  in  their  protests  that  whatever  might  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  upon  the  strength  of  the  notion  that  it  could  not  be  discov- 
ered, should  no  longer  occur,  and  that  rates  from  then  on  would  be  scrupulously 
maintained.  It  soon  began  to  be  said,  however,  that  conditions  were  becoming 
much  the  same  as  they  had  been  before.  Railroad  men  themselves  tacit! y  admitted 
that  rates  were  not  maintained.  The  press  openly  charged  it.  and  what  inquiries 
the  commission  could  make  led  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Finally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  could  be  developed  in  the  way  of  invastigation,  we  began 
that  inquiry  into  grain  rates  between  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  which 
is  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report.  It  is  only  proposed  to  observe  here 
in  reference  to  that  inquiry  that  it  was  participated  in  by  the  several  members  of 
the  commission  inx>erson;  that  those  omcers  of  the  different  railroad  companies 
engaging  in  that  traffic,  who  must  have  known  had  the  rate  been  departed  from, 
were  called  before  us  and  compelled  to  give  evidence  under  oath.  That  evidence 
was.  without  exception,  that  tne  rate  had  been  in  ail  cases  maintained. 

"Now,  these  gentlemen  must  have  known  whereof  they  spoke.  Their  testi- 
mony covers  a  period  in  which  rates  of  the  kind  involved  were  said  to  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  disturbed,  and  that  testimony  shows  that  during  all  that 
time  and  in  reference  to  all  those  shipments  the  published  tariff  was  scrupulously 
exacted.  Nevertheless,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  fact  is 
otherwise.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  say  that  this  is  so.  Railroad 
managers  themselves,  with  one  accord,  declare  it  to  be  so.  Facts  which  are 
morally  convincing,  although  not  of  a  character  to  secure  a  legal  conviction,  lead 
us  to  the  same  opinion.  V^  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  very  large 
quantities  of  competitive  traffic  are  carried  at  other  than  published  rates. 

"The  effect  of  this  rate  cutting  is  most  unfortunate.  Incidentally  it  prefers 
the  large  to  the  small  shipper.  Rebates  can  not  be  given  to-day  as  they  were 
before  the  passage  of  this  act,  nor  as  they  were  before  the  Brown  decision  even* 
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Various  deyioes  are  resorted  to.  Only  a  few  can  know  of  the  transaction.  The 
whole  matter  must  be  covered  np  and  kept  secret,  with  the  result  that  the  large 
shipper,  the  trust,  the  monopoly,  is  able  to  secure  the  concession,  while  the  small 
shipper  is  obliged  to  pay  the  published  rates,  and  this  concession,  while  at  the 
present  time  small  as  a  rule  in  individual  instances,  is  often  very  large  in  the 
aggregate. 

"  But  the  most  unfortunate  feature  of  the  whole  situation  is  the  fact  that  it 
often  prevents  the  honest  shipper  from  doing  business  at  all.  It  being  a  crime  to 
accept  less  than  the  published  rate,  one  who  believes  that  the  law  of  the  land 
should  be  obeyed  can  not  accept  a  reduction  from  that  rate.  It  is  only  the  dis- 
honest trader  that  can  and  does  accept  it.  This  concession  is  often  the  only  profit 
in  the  transaction.  A  margin  of  a  cent  a  bushel  on  ^ain  when  handled  in  large 
quantities  for  export  is  considered  a  fair  one,  and  this  is  not  a  large  nor  unusual 
concession  in  the  freight  rate.  The  result  is  therefore  that  not  only  is  the  honest 
dealer  at  a  disadvantage,  but  he  may  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
that  business. 

**  The  same  thing  is  true  with  the  carrier.  It  is  a  crime  for  the  agent  of  the 
railroad  company  to  give  this  concession  in .  rates,  and  no  honest  man  can  be,  on 
behalf  of  the  railroad  company,  a  party  to  such  a  transaction ;  so  that  the  carrier 
which  would  obey  the  law  is  deprived  of  the  business  that  legitimately  belongs 
toil 

**It  is  not  suggested  that  railroad  managers  wantonly  violate  the  law  in  this 
respect.  As  a  rule,  they  are  apparently  anxious  to  obey  it.  The  failure  to  do  so 
not  only  makes  them  criminals,  out  indicts  enormous  losses  upon  the  properties 
they  represent.  Why,  then,  should  not  rates  be  maintained  ?  '  Because,'  says 
the  carrier,  *  this  law,  under  existing  conditions,  puts  it  linto  the  power  of  the 
dishonest  railway  and  the  dishonest  shipper  to  compel  every  competinar  railway 
and  every  competing  shipper  to  be  dishonest  also  or  withdraw  from  the  business.' 
The  shipper  declares :  *  If  I  pay  the  published  rate,  I  must  close  my  warehouse.' 
The  earner  asserts :  '  If  I  exact  the  published  rate,  the  traffic  which  belongs  to 
me  goes  to  my  rival  and  my  stockholders  are  without  dividends.' 

''It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  graver  charge  than  this  or  a  more  outrageous  situa- 
tion than  that  which  is  assumed  to  justify  the  charp^e.  To  what  extent  that  situa- 
tion actually  prevails  the  commission  has  no  definite  knowledge.  That  it  exists 
to  a  considerable  extent  seems  certain  ;  that  there  is  pressing  need  of  a  remedy 
can  not  be  denied.  The  carriers  insist  that  such  a  remedy  lies  in  the  enactment 
of  a  pooling  bill,  which  they  earnestly  demand." 

As  to  "  pooling  "  and  its  wisdom  the  commission  does  not  agree.    I  quote  again: 

POOLING. 

"As  to  the  wisdom  of  this  legislation  the  commission  is  not  agreed.    In  the  first 

Slace,  we  do  not  agree  as  to  the  probable  efifect  of  such  a  law.  There  is  no  preoe- 
ent  by  which  we  can  be  fairly  guided  as  to  the  result.  *  ♦  ♦ 
"At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  pooling  produces  any  bene- 
ficial result  it  necessarily  does  so  at  the  expense  of  comx>etition.  It  is  only  b^ 
destroying  competition  that  the  inducement  to  deviate  from  the  published  rate  is 
wholly  removed,  and  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  comi>etition  is  actually  destroyed 
that  beneficial  results  can  be  expected.  Notwithstanding  the  specious  arguments 
of  carriers  to  the  contrary,  this  is  and  must  be  the  fact.  By  the  legalizing  of  pool- 
ing the  public  loses  the  only  protection  which  it  now  has  against  the  unreasonable 
exactions  of  transportation  agencies.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  enormous  power 
which  such  a  measure  would  place  in  the  hands  of  railroad  companies  ought  not 
to  be  granted,  unless  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  properly  restrained  in  advance. 
*  *  *  The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wish  to  say  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  they  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  to  overturn  the 
trans- Missouri  decision,  to  repeal  the  fifth  section  and  enact  in  ils  place  a  pooling 
bill,  thereby  i>ermitting  and  inviting  unlimited  combination  between  carriers, 
would  be  little  better  than  a  crime  against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  unless 
this  tribunal,  or  some  other  tribunal,  is  at  the  same  time  invested  with  adequate 
powers  of  control,  and  that  nothing  less  in  degree  than  those  outlined  in  this 
report  or  their  equivalent  would  be  adequate." 

That  is,  a  system  of  regulation,  etc.,  of  the  "poolers"  shall  be  tried  again.  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  members  of  that  board.  The  public 
has  not  sufficiently,  in  my  opinion,  appreciated  the  high  integrity  of  its  labors — 
labors  none  the  less  trying,  arduous,  or  commendable  because  unattended  with  the 
desired  results.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  gratifying  to  know  that  men  may  be 
obtained  in  the  public  service  for  a  small  pittance  to  pass  upon  subjects  of  such 
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immense  financial  proportions  without  a  single  suggestion  of  impropriety  or 
partiality  in  10  long  years. 

But  to  come  again  to  the  pooling  project.  The  railways  want  that.  The  com- 
mission believe  it  would  be  a  crime  unless  accompanied  with  adequate  power  of 
control,  etc.  It  is  not  claimed  that  pooling  would  prevent  discrimination  in  favor 
of  ** large  capital,"  i.  e.,  trusts  and  the  like.  And  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  the 
X>eople?  There  would  be  none  of  the  economies  of  a  single  organization  as  against 
one  thousand.  The  old  line  of  expense  would  remain  intact.  Its  object  is  to 
maintain  rates  and  protect  the  railway  owners  from  the  disadvantages  of  compe- 
tition. Under  such  circumstances  we  might  see  some  4  billions  of  railway  stock 
now  cursed  to  barreness  by  its  parents,  ** water  and  fraud,'*  rise  into  preda- 
tory vitality  again.  How  much  better  to  proceed  the  entire  way,  as  has  been 
done  in  Qermuny  and  some  50  countries,  and  own  and  operate  them  on  principles 
which  everyone  concedes  should  control.  Common  ownership  and  common 
Interests  will  secure  us  every  end  deemed  so  desirable.  The  commission  admits 
that  transportation  is  a  governmental  function.     (Report  1898,  pp.  19,  20). 

*  *  While  railway  transportation  in  this  country  is  carried  on  by  private  capital,  it 
is  essentially  a  Government  function.  This  appears  from  the  necessary  conditions 
of  railroad  construction.  It  is  a  universal  maxim  that  private  property  can  not 
be  taken  for  private  uses,  but  only  for  the  public  use.  Yet  no  railroad  can  be 
built  without  the  appropriation  of  private  property.  It  equally  appears  from  the 
relation  of  the  carrier's  business  to  the  community.  A  merchant  may  sell  to  one 
customer  for  one  price  and  to  another  castomer  for  another  price,  as  best  sub- 
serves his  interest,  without  violating  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  to-dav 
universally  felt  that  the  rates  of  public  transportation  should  be  uniform  to  all 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  railway  is,  from  its  very  nature,  In  respect  to  the 
greater  part  of  its  business,  a  virtual  monopoly.  The  essential  feature  of  a  GK)v- 
emment  function  or  of  a  monopoly  is  that  it  excludes  the  idea  of  competition, 
and  this  notion  prevails  in  almost  every  civilized  country  to-day." 

Moreover,  the  railway  managers  will  not  consent  to  accept  the  pooling  arrange- 
ment when  incumbered  by  the  conditions,  the  absence  of  wliich  the  commission 
considers  a  crime  against  the  people.  Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April, 
declares  that  *' it  might  be  decidedly  better  that  the  Government  should  acquire 
the  roads''  than  to  submit  to  the  rate-making  power  in  the  conmiission. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

David  J.  Lewis. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  May  26 ^  1899, 
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BTATEHEHI  OF  HS.  VALTES  E.  WETL, 

On  American  and  European  Pataenger  Rates. 

The  foUowin^t  table  shows  in  a  general  way  the  contraat  between  the  passenmr 
traffic  of  America  and  that  of  Baropean  and  East  Indian  railways.  The  □amber 
of  paBsengera  on  American  railways  is  less  than  that  on  Britiah  and  German  rail- 
wayH,  and  in  proportion  to  population  the  American  people  take  a  conHiderable 
smaller  number  of  trips  than  do  the  English  or  Clermans,  or  indeed  the  French, 
Belgians,  or  Swiss.  TheaveraKedi9tancetraveledperpassenKer,however,iacoii- 
siderably  ^eater  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  States  of  Western  Europe,  and 
the  total  nnmber  of  miles  traveled  by  all  passengers  on  Ameriaan  railways  ia 
greater  than  that  for  any  other  conntry,  although  in  proportion  to  population  it 
iflonlyabout  asgreatasthatof  Germany  or  France  and  probably  considerably  less 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  while  in  proportion  to  our  total  mileage  our  passenger 
traffic  is  quite  insignificant.  Onr  receipts  per  passenger  are  conaiderably  higher 
than  those  of  other  countries,  oar  fares  averaging  2  cents,  while  those  of  Eiiroi>e 
average  generally  from  three-fonrths  cent  to  U  cents.  The  peculiarity  of  Ameri- 
can traffic,  however,  is  that  high  fares  are  associated  with  empty  trains  (as  maybe 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  in  the  various  sections  of  tae  Umted 
States) ,  and  the  receipts  per  passenger  train  made  on  European  railways  are  not 
mnch  below  those  on  American  railways. 

The  comparison  often  made  between  the  day-coach  service  in  America  and  the 
first-class  cars  on  the  Continent  is  defective  since,  as  the  following  table  shows, 
the  great  mass  of  travel  in  Earope  is  in  the  third  or  fourth  class.  The  compar- 
ison between  first-class  in  America  and  third-class  in  Earope  shows  a  superior 
service  in  American  lines  and  a  cheaper  service  in  European  roads.  India  oifers 
the  example  of  exceedingly  poor  and  remarkably  cheap  service,  together  with 
good  returns  to  the  railways. 

The  accompanying  statement  has  been  compiled  from  the  most  tmatworthy 
accessible  resources,  and  it  is  to  the  l»st  of  my  knowled^  and  belief  correct. 

Walter  E.  Wktl. 
District  of  Columbia,  City  of  Washington: 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  aist  day  of  December,  1889. 

S.  Olvia  Moork, 

[sEAi..]  Notary  Public,  District  of  Cotuinbia. 
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Divisions  of  passenger  travel  in  various  classes  in  various  countries. 


Year. 

Per  cent  of  all  passengers  in  clase 

(. 

Country. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Military 
class. 

Total. 

Qermany 

1898 
1897 
1897 

1897 
1897 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1892 

0.37 

.94 

a  07 

.6 
.3 
.1 
.8 
.6 
.    3.1 
4 

9.5 
14.47 
10.19 

28 

1.4 

7.3 
13.2 
12.7 

6.2 
24.3  ' 

60.8 

84.59 

86.74 

4.8 

1 

92.6 
84.8 
86.7 
90.7 

n.7 

27.63 

1.7 

100 

Switsserland 

100 

TV^lflriiiTTi  rstAtfl)              ...             - 

100 

India: 

Broad  (taaflre 

91.9 
97.3 

100 

Meter  eancre 

100 

Norway 

100 

Sweden  (state) 

1.7 

100 

Denmark 

100 

United  Kinfirdom 

100 

Italy...... ..      

100 

INQUIBT  CONCERKING  LEGISLATIOlf  AFFECTIlf G   RAHWAT 

LABOR. 

The  questions  in  the  commission's  **  Inquiry  concerning  legislation  affecting 
railway  labor "  are  set  out  together  below.  The  answers  thereto  follow,  each 
being  marked  to  correspond  to  the  question  to  which  it  is  a  reply. 


I. 

What  legislation,  if  any,  would  you  recommend  the  States  and  Congress  to  enact 
concerning  the  emi)loyment  and  (fischarge  of  railway  employees? 

1.  Legislation  to  insure  to  employees  tne  right  to  membership  in  their  brother- 
hoods and  associations. 

2.  Legislation  regarding  blacklisting. 

3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  regulate  by  law  the  conditions  under  which  railway 
employees  may  be  discharged? 

4.  Please  suggest  such  other  legislation  as  you  may  think  advisable  concerning 
employing  and  discharging  railway  employees. 

n. 

Is  it  desirable  to  regulate  by  State  or  Federal  legislation  the  hours  of  labor  in 
any  branches  of  the  railway  service?    If  so,  what  legislation  would  you  suggest? 

m. 

1.  What  legislation,  if  any,  would  you  recommend  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  x)Ower  of  the  State  and  Federal  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  cases  of  dis- 
putes between  railway  companies  and  their  employees? 

2.  Should  there  be  a  limit  put  upon  the  power  of  Federal  courts  to  imprison  for 
contempt? 

8.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  allow  only  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
to  invoke  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  in  controversies  between 
common  carriers  of  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees  concerning  wages 
and  terms  of  employment  where  irreparable  injury  is  threatened? 

IV. 

1.  What  State  and  Federal  legislation  would  you  recommend  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  common-law  provision  exempting  the  employing  railway  company 
from  liability  for  damages  received  by  an  employee  as  the  result  of  the  negligence 
of  a  **  fellow-servant?  " 

2.  Would  it  be  possible,  and  would  it  be  desirable,  to  require  Federal  courts  to 
follow  the  rules  of  law  laid  down  by  State  courts  in  cases  involving  injuries  to 
railway  employees? 
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V. 

Is  the  law  of  Jtme  1, 1898,  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitration,  satisfactory? 
If  it  is  unsatisfactory,  what  changes  would  you  recommend?  In  discussing  the 
law,  will  you  {)lease  state,  amonff  other  things,  what  you  thinkconceming — 

(a)  The  feasibility  or  practicaoility  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

(b)  The  desirability  or  additional  legislation  regarding  the  relief  departments 
established  by  railway  companies. 

VI. 

What  additional  State  and  Federal  legislation,  if  any,  do  you  desire  on  the  sub- 
ject of  safety  appliances? 

VU. 


If  any  State  or  Federal  lej^lation  that  you  may  think  desirable  i 

gested  by  the  foregoing  questions,  will  you  please  state  what  you  think 
fttion  should  be? 


is  not  su^- 
thatlegia- 


REPLY  FROM  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS,  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN,  ORDER  OF  RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS,  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  RAILWAY  TRAINMEN,  AND  ORDER  OF  RAILROAD  TELEG- 
RAPHERS. 

August  18, 1899. 

To  the  Svh-Commiasion  on  Transportation  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 

Gentlemen:  Answering  the  inquiries  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  '*  Legrii^tion 
affecting  railway  labor,"  we  submit  the  following  suggestions.  We  desire  that 
this  evidence  shall  be  understood  as  supplementary  to  that  prepared  by  us  and 
submitted  during  the  early  days  of  the  hearing  before  the  commission  (see  p.  64). 
We  further  desire  to  be  understood  as  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
employees  composing  our  organizations,  and  as  reflecting  the  consensus  of  the 
opinions  which  are  held  by  them. 

I. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  right  of  a  railway  employee  to  hold  membership  in  a 
reputable  and  lawful  organization  of  his  choice  should  be  as  inalienable  as  his 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Our  organizations  are  permitted  by  and  are  recognized  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  interstate  railroads  is  unquestioned. 
To  the  credit  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  railway  managers  be  it  said  that  it  is 
the  sentiment  and  the  actions  of  a  very  few  which  render  any  legislation  on  this 
subject  desirable. 

We  believe  that  discrimination  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  a  rail- 
way ag^nst  an  employee  or  an  applicant  for  employment  on  account  of 
membership  in  a  lawful  organization  should  be  met  with  a  punishment  so  swift, 
so  sure,  ana  so  severe  as  to  not  only  prevent  a  repetition  of  &e  act  on  the  part  of 
that  particular  einployer,  but  to  afford  an  object  lesson  which  will  have  a  salutary 
and  tne  desired  efitect  upon  others  who  may  be  similarly  inclined. 

Bv  reference  to  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  commonly  termed  the 
'*  arbitration  law,"  it  will  be  seen  that  this  point  was  sought  to  be  covered.  If 
that  enactment  can  be  strengthened  or  reenforced  we  should  be  greatly  pleased 
to  see  it  done. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  that  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  just  referred  to, 
makes  *  *  blacklisting  "  a  misdemeanor.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  existing  laws. 
State  and  national,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  open  blacklisting  of  exemployees. 
It  will  probably  be  impossible  to  entirely  stop  the  secret  practice  unless  a  penalty 
sufficiently  severe  to  make  fear  of  the  penalty  outweigh  the  desire  to  violate  the 
law  can  be  attached.    We  favor  such  a  penalty. 

3.  We  may  well  doubt  the  advisability  of  such  legislation.  Our  organizations 
afford  pretty  full  protection  against  unjust  dismissals  of  our  members,  except 
where  in  a  few  instances  the  employees  have  no  thorough  organization  and  are 
not  permitted,  through  fear  of  loss  of  employment,  to  x>crfect  such  organization. 

4.  We  reafiBirm  the  statement  in  our  first  answers  (see  page  66):  **  Railroad 
companies  have  recently  adopted  with  practical  unanimity  the  requirement  of  a 
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searching  physical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  employment,  under  which 
the  man  wno  has  suffered  amputation  oi  a  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  who  has 
suffered  from  some  other  iniury  while  in  tne  service  of  some  railway  company, 
is  refused  employment  by  other  comi>anies.  If  a  man  who  has  sustained  such 
injury,  which  in  reality  does  not  prevent  or  hinder  him  from  i)erforming  in  an 
able  manner  the  duties  of  his  position,  or  who  has  attained  a  certain  age  which 
leaves  him  the  prime  of  life  yet  to  be  lived,  is  to  be  refused  employment  under 
the  oi)eration  of  a  rule  adopted  in  concert  or  contemporaneously  oy  the  railroads, 
it  seems  but  fair  that  the  employee  should  look  to  the  railroads  for  comx)ensation 
for  his  injury  or  x)ension  for  his  age."  Moral  obligations,  even  though  strong 
and  weignty,  are  not  always  met  and  cheerfully  discharged.  This  moral  obliga- 
tion should  be  laid  upon  the  railway  companies  and  should  also  be  made  a  legal 
obligation  which  could  not  be  evaded. 

n. 

The  necessitjr  of  changing  train  and  en^e  crews  at  established  x>oints  where 
teiininal  faclhties  are  provided  renders  it  impracticable  to  arbitrarily  fix  the 
hours  of  labor  of  train  and  engine  men.  We  think  the  hours  of  labor  of  yard 
and  office  men  gJiould  be  shortened,  and  we  think  they  could  reasonably  be  nxed 
by  law.  For  train  dispatchers  and  yard  employees  in  large  or  busy  yards,  8  hours 
should  constitute  a  day.  In  all  other  classes  oi  service  10  hours  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  day's  work,  and  all  time  on  duty  in  excess  of  10  hours  for  a  day's  pay 
should  be  paid  for  as  extra  or  overtime. 

We  would  suggest  an  act  sx)ecif  ying  the  legal  workday  as  above  and  legalizing 
claims  for  extra  pay  for  extra  hours  worked. 

m. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  incorporated  in  the  act  of  June  1, 18d8,  we  think 
it  would  be  well  to  enact  substantially  the  following: 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmae  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Amei'ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  contempts  of  court  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  direct  and  indirect,  and  shall  be  proceeded  against  only  as  hereinafter 
prescribed. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  contempts  committed  during  the  sitting  of  the  court  or  of  a  judge 
at  chambers,  in  its  or  his  presence  or  so  near  uieretoas  to  obstruct  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  are  direct  contempts.    All  other  are  indirect  contempts. 

**  Sec.  3.  That  a  direct  contempt  may  be  punished  summarily  without  written 
accusation  against  the  person  arraigned,  but  if  the  court  shall  adjudge  him  guilty 
thereof  a  judgment  shall  be  entered  of  record  in  which  shall  be  specified  the  con- 
duct constituting  such  contempt,  with  a  statement  of  whatever  defense  or  exten- 
uation the  accused  offered  thereto  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  thereon. 

**  Sec.  4.  That  upon  the  return  of  an  officer  on  process  or  an  affidavit  dxdy  filed, 
showing  any  x>erson  guilty  of  indirect  contempt,  a  writ  of  attachment  or  other 
lawful  process  may  issue  and  such  person  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
court;  and  thereupon  a  written  accusation  setting  forth  succinctly  and  clearly 
the  facts  alleged  to  constitute  such  contempt  shall  be  filed  and  the  accused 
required  to  answer  the  same  by  an  order  whicn  shall  fix  the  time  therefor  and 
also  the  time  and  place  for  hearing  the  matter.  The  court  may ,  on  proper  showing, 
extend  the  time  so  as  to  give  the  accused  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  purge  him- 
self of  such  contempt.  After  the  answer  of  the  accused,  or  if  he  refuse  or  fail  to 
answer,  the  court  may  proceed  at  the  time  so  fixed  to  hear  and  determine  such 
accusation  upon  such  testimony  as  shall  be  produced.  If  the  accused  answer  the 
trial  shall  proceed  upon  testimony  produced  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  accused 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  but  such  trial 
shall  be  by  the  court,  or,  in  its  discretion,  upon  application  of  the  accused,  a  trial 
by  jury  may  be  had  as  in  any  criminal  case.  If  tne  accused  be  found  guilty  judg- 
ment shall  be  entered  accordingly,  prescribing  the  punishment. 

*'  Sec.  5.  That  the  testimony  taken  on  the  trial  of  any  accusation  of  indirect 
contempt  may  be  preserved  by  bill  of  exceptions,  and  any  judgment  of  convic- 
tion therefor  may  oe  reviewed  upon  direct  appeal  to  or  by  writ  of  error  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  affirmed,  reversed,  or  modified  as  justice  may  require.  Upon 
allowance  of  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  execution  of  the  judgment  diall  be  stayed 
upon  the  giving  of  such  bond  as  may  be  required  by  the  court  or  a  judge  thereof, 
or  by  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

''  Sec.  6.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  for  con- 
tempt in  all  courts  ox  the  United  States  except  the  Supreme  Court;  but  this  act 
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shall  not  affect  any  proceedings  for  contempt  pending  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
thereof." 

We  believe  the  criminal  laws  are  brought  into  contempt  and  lose  much  of 
their  vitality  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  process  of  injunction  restraining  men  from 
doing  those  things  which  the  law  prohibits  their  doing.  We  rex)eat  that  it  is 
much  better  to  depend  upon  the  code  and  let  all  men  understand  that  the  laws 
as  contained  in  the  code  are  to  be  applied  alike  to  all,  and  are  to  be  enforced 
without  further  warning  in  the  shape  of  injunction,  mandamus,  or  in  other  form. 

2.  The  dignity  of  the  courts  must  be  upheld  and  their  decisions  be  enforceable 
and  enforced.  For  an  act  of  Gpen  or  violent  contempt,  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court,  the  court  should  have  power  to  summarily  punish.  But  even 
then  the  foundations  of  our  form  of  government  and  jurisprudence  would  be 
strengthened  if  an  appeal  were  ox>en  for  the  offender.  Judges,  though  chosen 
with  a  view  to  their  es^^ecial  fitness  for  the  position,  are  human.  If  tney  do  in 
reality  possess  the  judicial  mind  which  they  are  supposed  to  possess  would  they 
not  prefer  that  an  apueal  be  open  for  the  offender,  to  the  end  that  the  court 
might  be  relieved  of  the  charge  that  unnecessarily  severe  punishment  had  been 
meted  out  because  of  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  court? 

In  cases  of  alleged  contempt,  consisting  of  acts  committed  outside  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court  a  trial  by  jury  should  oe  x>ermitted,  if  demanded  by  accused, 
and  appeal  to  the  higher  court  should  be  permitted. 

3.  Where  men  simply  exercise  their  inalienable  right  to  cease  work  under  an 
employer  or  conditions  which  are  no  longer  satisfactory  or  acceptable,  and  where 
due  regard  for  the  public  safety  is  exercised,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  men 
in  whose  name  we  speak,  we  see  no  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
courts.  The  courts  have,  not  infrequently,  interfered  with  restraining  orders 
under  the  plea  of  threatened  irreparable  injury,  when  the  injury  was  neiUier 
tiireatened  nor  irreparable  if  inflicted. 

We  invite  a  careful  review  of  the  records  in  connection  with  the  restraining 
order  issued  in  December,  1898,  by  Judge  Jenkins  of  the  Federal  court  in  Wis- 
consin on  request  of  the  receiver  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  hearings 
on  motion  to  modify  said  writ,  the  hearing  on  appeal  to  the  appellate  court,  and 
the  Congressional  mvestigation  of  Judge  Jenkins's  act.  We  sJso  invite  careful 
review  of  similar  order  issued  shortly  thereafter  by  Judge  Dundy,  of  Nebraska,  on 
I>etition  of  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Federal  courts .  It  will  be  found  that  the  only  injury  that  * '  threat- 
ened "  at  that  time  existed  solely  in  the  minds  of  the  receivers. 

IV. 

1.  We  have  seen  no  proposed  legislation  on  this  subject  which  seemed  more 
comprehensive  and  concise  than  the  proposed  bill  referred  to  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Mose- 
ley  in  his  testimony  before  your  commission,  and  found  on  page  31  of  that  printed 
testimony, 

2.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  x>oesibility  of  takine  such  jurisdiction  away 
from  the  Federal  courts.  We  believe  it  would  be  mucn  better  for  all  concerned 
if  the  decision  of  some  court  could  be  made  the  rule  and  be  followed  in  all  cases 
to  which  it  could  be  justly  applied.  K  that  were  done  all  interested  would  under- 
stand alike  and  the  hox)e  that  another  court  could  differ  In  opinion  from  the  one 
whose  decision  had  been  handed  down  would  not  encourage  the  prosecution  of 
doubtful  cases  or  the  stubborn  defense  of  such  as  were  not  doubtful. 

V. 

The  act  of  June  1, 1898,  has  not  as  yet  been  given  a  fair  test.  It  must  depend 
for  its  vitality  very  largely  upon  the  vigorous  and  interested  way  in  which  the 
commissioners,  who  are  cnarged  with  the  duty  of  invoking  its  conciliatory  pro- 
visions and  its  arbitration  features,  take  hold  of  any  case  which  is  brought  to  their 
attention.  If  dignified  with  earnestness  on  part  of  the  GK)vemment  officials,  we 
believe  the  law  to  be  pregnant  with  good.  We  have  no  suggestions  as  to  changes 
in  it  to  offer  at  this  time. 

(a)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  decision  of  a  board  or  court,  involving  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee,  in  the  appointment  of  which  the  i>arties 
most  at  interest  have  no  voice,  is  or  ever  can  be  arbitration.  When  compulsion 
comes  in,  the  spirit  of  arbitration  steps  out.  We  do  not  see  how  **  compulsory 
arbitration "  can  be  indulged  in  without  creating  **involtmtary  servitude,"  and 
that  when  it  is  not  a  "punishment  for  crime." 
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(b)  Our  ideas  on  relief  associations  are  expressed  in  our  former  testimony.  (See 
p.  67  of  tlie  printed  testimony.)  The  act  of  June  1, 1898,  makes  it  unlawful  to 
make  membership  in  such  an  association  a  condition  of  employment.  If  the  asso- 
ciation were  in  fact  **  voluntary,"  there  would  be  little  in  it  to  criticise. 

VI. 

We  think  the  existing  law  sufficient  for  the  present.  After  the  time  within 
which  its  terms  must  be  complied  with  has  x>assed,  it  may  develop  that  additional 
legislation,  State  or  national,  will  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

vn. 

As  of  great  value  in  compiling  accurate  data,  and  as  a  guide  to  intelligent  con- 
clusion as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  on  any  subject  originating  in  or  connected 
with  railroad  accidents,  the  causes  and  responsibilities  therefor,  we  heartily  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  the  amendment  to  the  act  of  March  2, 1898,  introauced 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  bv  Senator  Pettigrew,  known  as  Senate 
bill  No.  8344,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Moseley  in  his  testimony  before  your  com- 
mission.    (See  pp.  37,  38,  this  volume.) 

Yours,  very  truly,  E.  E.  Clark, 

Orand  Chief  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 

P.  M.  Arthur, 
Orand  Chief  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 

F.  P.  Sargent, 
Orand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

P.  H.  MORRISSEY, 

Orand  Master  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  Trainmen. 

W.  V.  Powell, 
Chrand  Chief  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers. 


REPLY  OF  MR.  F.  W.  ARNOLD, 
Orand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 

Peoria,  III.,  August  lo,  1899, 

The  Svbcommission  on  Transportation  ^ 

Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs  :  I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  recent  request  for  answers  to  certain 
interrogatories : 

I. 

1.  I  would  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  giving  employees  the  right  to 
join  an  organization  of  their  classes  for  the  purpose  of  better  protecting  their 
interests  intellectually,  socially,  morally,  and  financially. 

2.  I  would  recommend  a  stringent  law  ajrainst  blacklisting,  so  called,  as  it  is 
clearly  un-American,  unfair,  and  unjust.  The  present  law  is  not  complete,  nor 
does  it  answer  the  purpose. 

3.  I  think  that  a  railway  employee,  who  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  faithfully,  to  his  trade  or  calling,  and  who  arrives  at  an  age  that  is  regarded 
by  the  railroad  corporation  as  objectionable,  should  not  be  discharged  for  that 
cause  alone,  and  thrown  upon  his  own,  generally  meager,  resources.  Also  that 
an  employee  who  has  faithfully  performed  his  duties  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
and  wno  has  reached  an  age  that  prohibits  him  from  starting  successfully  in 
some  other  walk,  should  not  be  discharged  simply  because  he  has  violated  some 
ordinary  rule  of  the  corporation,  unless,  i>erhaps,  it  be  of  the  most  serious  possi- 
ble character. 

n. 

I  should  judge  it  highly  desirable  and  necessary  that  there  be  Federal  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  hours  of  continuous  labor  on  railways,  that  employees  may 
secure  such  rest  as  will  enable  them  to  x>erf orm  their  work  with  safety  to  them- 
selves, the  public,  and  to  the  property  of  their  employer.  Men  on  locomotives 
can  not  be  regarded  as  safe  men  unless  they  have  are  asonable  number  of  hours  of 
rest  each  day. 
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m. 

1.  I  would  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  has  been  before  Congress  for 
several  years,  but  which  has  oeen  sidetracked  on  yarions  occasions,  by  others 
than  employees,  and  known  as  the  '  *  contempt  **  bill.  It  provides  substantially  for 
two  kinds  of  contempt,  and  was  first  drawn  np  by  the  late  Senator  Daniel  Voorhees, 
of  Indiana.  The  two  kinds  of  contempt  shaU  be  known  as  *  *  direct  contempt "  and 
"indirect  contempt."  "Direct  contempt  *' shall  be  that  committed  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  court  and  should  be  punishable  by  fine  only.  **  Indirect  con- 
tempt "  snail  be  that  committed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  court  and  ehall  be 
tried  by  jury,  the  punishment  for  which  should  be  by  nne. 

2.  I  tlunk  courts  should  not  be  given  the  right  to  imprison  for  contempt  com- 
mitted without  their  knowledge.  From  a  humane  standpoint  I  think  imprison- 
ment for  contempt  in  any  particular  belongs  to  the  dark  ages,  since  pumdiment  by 
fine  would  be,  in  my  opmion,  quite  as  efficacious. 

8.  I  can  not  say. 

IV. 

1.  I  would  recommend  for  State  and  Federal  le^slation  a  law  that  is  now 
embodied  in  a  bill  known  as  the  "  Employees  Liabihty"  bill,  which  corrects  the 
shameless  injustice  in  the  present  law  which  exempts  railway  corporations  from 
liability  for  damages  received  by  an  employee  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of 
a  fellow-servant. 

2.  I  should  think  it  possible,  and  certainly  desirable,  that  Congress  should 
require  Federal  courts  to  follow  the  rules  of  law  laid  down  by  State  courts  in 
cases  involving  injuries  to  railway  employees,  and  I  think  it  equally  desirable 
that  Congress  enact  a  law  making  a  uniform  amount  of  damages  recoverable  in 
all  States  and  Territories  alike  where  an  employee  has  received  injuries,  followed 
by  death,  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  an  unstated 
amount  where  injuries,  amounting  to  total  and  permanent  disability,  have  been 
received  under  like  circumstances. 

V. 

The  law  of  June  1, 1898,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  its  application,  is 
satisfactory. 

a.  I  do  not  regard  as  feasible  or  practicable  any  such  thing  as  compulsory 
arbitration. 

b.  I  would  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  which  will  prohibit  a  railway 
corporation,  by  threat,  insinuation,  or  innuendo,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  require 
an  employee  to  involuntarily  become  a  member  of  or  join  a  relief  association  or 
department  in  order  that  such  employee  shall  remain  in  the  service  of  such 
corporation. 

VI. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  in  reply  to  this  question. 

VII. 

I  would  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  giving  to  all  labor  organizations 
(strictly  so)  that  are  not  organized  nor  conducted  for  profit  a  right  to  carry  on 
an  insurance  business,  not  for  profit,  strictly  among  its  members,  without  the 
requirement  of  incorporating,  nor  of  Ucensing  in  any  State  except  the  State 
where  the  headquarters  of  the  organization  may  be  located,  and  that  after  pro- 
curing such  license  such  organization  shall  have  stajiding  in  any  court  in  any 
State  or  Territory. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  F.  W.  Arnold, 

Qrand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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REPLY  OF  MR.  JOHN  T.  WILSON, 
Orand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen  of  America. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  lie,  1899. 

The  Subcommission  on  Transportation,  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SiBS:  I  rei>l7  as  follows  to  yonr  favor  of  19th  ultimo  with  a  list  of  questions 
inclosed,  which  were  prepared  for  the  i>urpo8e  of  completing  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission's inquiry  concerning  '*  Legislation  affecting  railway  labor,  etc.": 

I. 

1.  When  a  railway  company,  through  any  of  its  officers  or  agents,  is  charged 
and  found  guilty  of  interfering  with  or  discriminating  against  any  of  its  em- 
ployees on  account  of  their  connection  with  their  brotherhoods,  it  should  be  fined 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $25,000  dollars  in  each  case;  10  per  cent  of  the 
fine  to  be  awarded  to  the  prosecuting  witness  and  10  per  cent  to  tne  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  bfJance  to  revert  to  the  school  fund  of  the  State  in-  which  con- 
viction is  secured. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  containing  the  following  paragraph:  '*  My 
husband  is  aead.  He  would  have  kept  in  good  standing  with  your  order,  but  he 
was  afraid  the  company  would  find  it  out  and  discharge  him.  I  am  a  sickly 
woman,  not  able  to  work.  I  have  5  small  children.  We  were  unable  to  save  any- 
thing during  his  lifetime,  and  if  the  brotherhood  does  not  help  me,  Ood  only 
knows  what  will  become  of  us." 

2.  The  system  of  blacklisting  is  conducted  with  so  much  privacy  that  I  hardly 
think  it  possible  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  to  abolish  the  evil.  1  do  not  think 
that  very  many  railway  managers  woxdd  condescend  to  blacklist  an  employee 
without  ne  had  shown  himself  to  be  reckless,  unreliable,  or  unworthy  of  trust. 

3.  As  railway  employees  are  frequently  discharged  without  iust  cause  by  minor 
officials  who  have  but  little,  if  any,  sense  of  honor  or  justice,  tney  (the  minor  offi- 
cials) should  only  be  permitted  to  suspend  employees  under  their  jurisdiction  and 
should  be  required  to  report  the  cause  of  suspension  to  the  general  manager. 
The  suspended  emplovee  should  always  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  his  own  behalf.  The  manner  in  which  the  Gk)vemment  employees  in  the 
United  States  Mail  Service  are  dismissed  would,  I  think,  be  a  good  rule  for  rail- 
way companies  to  adopt;  always  making  the  general  manager  of  the  road  the 
hignest  tribunal  to  appeal  to  and  permitting  his  decision  to  be  final. 

Last  month  I  was  informed  by  a  section  foreman  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
that  the  foremen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  roadmaster  for  whom  he  was  work- 
ing received  a  letter  from  their  roadmaster  insisting  upon  them  to  subscribe  for 
a  paper  known  as  the  Roadmaster  and  Foreman,  and  advising  them  to  send  him  $4 
for  a  year's  subscription.  The  subscription  price  of  the  pax>er  is  $1  a  year.  It  is 
customary  with  the  publishers  to  give  roadmasters  20  x>er  cent  for  collecting  sub- 
scriptions; therefore  the  roadmaster  charged  his  men  $3.1^  each  for  sendmg  80 
cents  of  their  money  to  the  Roadmaster  ana  Foreman.  The  foreman  who  reported 
the  matter  to  me  says:  "  I  think  I  am  the  only  foreman  out  of  88  who  did  not  send 
him  $4,  and  on  account  of  failing  to  do  so  I  don't  feel  at  all  secure  in  my  position. 
If  you  refer  to  the  robbery;  tlS'ough  the  columns  of  the  Trackmen's  Advance 
Advocate,  please  don't  mention  my  name,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  cost  me  my  job." 

There  are  a  great  many  similar  cases.  Something  should  be  done  to  protect  l^e 
weak  against  tne  avarice  of  the  strong. 

4.  All  applicants  for  re^onsible  positions  on  railways,  and  especially  foremen 
and  roadmasters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  life  and  proi)erty  by  keeping  the 
track  in  proper  condition,  should  always  be  subjected  to  an  examination  which 
will  give  evidences  of  their  fitness  to  fill  the  positions  applied  for,  of  their  relia- 
bility,  etc.,  before  bein^  x>^rmitted  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

We  frequently  read  in  newspapers  reports  of  bridges  going  down  with  trains, 
trains  pumping  the  track,  turning  over  on  curves,  of  a  score  or  more  people  losing 
their  hves,  etc.,  and  that  the  officials  were  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  In  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  real  causes  are  ihcompetent  men  in 
charge  of  the  track,  or  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  on  a  section  to  keep  the 
track  in  safe  running  condition. 

Railway  companies  should  be  required  to  employ  men  enough  year  in  and  year 
out  to  keep  their  track  in  prox>er  order  at  all  times.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
customary  with  the  nulway  companies  to  discharge  from  50  to  75  thousand  of 
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their  track  men  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  at  a  time  when  it  is  hard  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. The^  are  turned  out  to  tramp,  bejg,  starve,  steal,  and  become  crimmalB. 
Horses  receive  better  treatment  from  their  owners  than  a  great  many  railway 
track  men  receive  from  their  employers. 

II. 

All  railway  employees  not  engaged  in  operatiQg  trains  should  net  be  required 
to  work  more  than  8  hours  out  of  24  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Time  served 
at  emergency  work  should  be  x)aid  for  at  regular  rates.  On  accotmt  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  performed  by  track  men,  car  inspectors,  repairers,  shopmen,  they 
will  be  as  much  fatigued  after  x>egging  away  for  8  hours  as  men  engaged  in 
operating  trains  will  be  after  being  on  duty  10  or  12  hours. 

in. 

1.  I  think  all  judges  requested  to  issue  injunctions  in  cases  of  disputes  between 
railwav  companies  and  their  employees  should  be  comi>elIed  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple set  Dy  Judge  Caldwell,  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacinc  Railway  t;.  Its  Employ- 
ees, tried  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  March,  1894;  and  that  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
the  same  judge,  in  the  case  of  Hopkins  v,  Oxley  Stave  Company  (28  C.  C.  A. 
Reports,  108) ,  should  be  enacted  into  law  and  inade  appUcable  to  all  dirautee 
between  railway  companies  and  their  employees.  In  case  either  psffty  beueves 
the  judge  to  be  biased  and  that  he  will  not  render  a  just  decision,  they  should 
have  a  right  to  have  the  disputed  questions  of  fact  in  the  case  Med  by  a  jury, 
whose  findings  of  fact  should  be  binding  on  the  court,  as  in  ordinary  cases. 

Give  railway  employees  an  opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  the  question  in 
court,  treat  them  as  equals  and  not  as  inferiors  of  corporations,  and  they  will 
always  submit  to  the  decisions  of  an  unbiased  court  or  jury. 

2.  Federal  judges  should  have  the  x)ower  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  courts, 
comx>el  witnesses  to  answer  questions,  etc.,  and  to  compel  railway  companies  and 
railway  employees  to  abide  by  their  decisions  or  the  decisions  of  a  jury,  provided 
they  are  rendered  in  accordance  with  ther  suggestions  above  made  in  answer  to 
question  1  of  Section  III. 

8.  No;  this  would  be  vestingtoo  much  power  in  the  hands  of  an  officer,  who  is 
not  elected,  but  aj^pointed.  With  the  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  Federal 
judj^s,  suggested  m  answer  to  question  1,  Section  IQ,  the  right  to  invoke  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  could  safely  be  left  to  the  parties  interested. 

IV. 

The  fellow-servant  laws  enacted  by  the  different  States  vary  very  much.  As 
railway  employees  are  not  permittea  to  say  who  their  fellow-servants  shall  be, 
but  must  be  coworkers  with  anyone  the  company  sees  fit  to  employ,  I  think  rail- 
way companies  should  be  held  responsible  lor  damages  to  their  employees  the 
same  as  they  are  to  nonemployees.  A  uniform  law  to  govern  these  matters  should 
be  enacted  by  Congress,  and  all  of  the  States  should  enact  a  similar  law. 

V. 

The  law  of  June  1, 1898,  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitration,  seems  to  be 
satisfactory  to  railway  employee  engaged  in  the  operation  of  trains.  According 
to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  only 
226,617  of  the  823,476  railway  employees  are  engaged  in  tnun  service;  therefore, 
596,859  railway  employees  have  no  protection  under  the  law  referred  to.  The 
men  engaged  by  railway  companies  to  operate  their  trains  are  well  organized. 
The  railway  officials  recognize  their  x>ower,  which  causes  them  to  prefer  to  settle 
all  grievances  with  them  amicably,  and  especially  so  unless  they  uiink  they  can 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  GK)vemment  and  overawe  their  trainmen  by  the  use  of 
injimction  proceedings. 

(a.)  While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  strikes,  if  justice  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  I  believe  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  constitute  a  tribunal  before  which  all  classes 
of  railway  employees,  from  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  down  to  the 
men  who  spike  the  rails  and  tamp  the  ties,  could  go  and  present  their  grievances 
concerning  traffic  rates,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employment,  with- 
out fear  of  being  discharged.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  in  case  a  class  of 
employees  fail  to  have  their  grievances  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  railway  officials, 
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they  could  ^lace  them  before  the  commission,  whose  daty  it  would  be  to  deter- 
mine what  is  right  and  just  under  the  circumstances,  and  their  award  becom- 
ing a  document  of  public  record  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  influencing  rail- 
way companies  to  aeal  fairly  with  employees  who  are  beinff  mistreated  and 
oppressed  under  the  present  system,  which  is  to  pay  wages  a^  deal  out  justice 
to  their  employees  in  proportion  to  the  organized  force  they  have  to  demand 
them. 

(h)  Bailwa3r  companies  having  relief  departments  should  not  be  permitted  to 
manage  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  injured  employees,  or  the  beneficiaries  of 
employees  killed  by  the  negligence  of  the  company,  from  collecting  the  amount 
of  damages  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  On  March  10, 1809,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  organized  a  relief  department.  In  their  book  of  rules,  by  which  members 
of  the  relief  department  are  to  be  governed,  page  42,  rule  64,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**  In  case  of  injury  to  a  member,  he  may  elect  to  accept  the  benefits  in  pursu- 
ance of  these  regulations,  or  to  prosecute  such  claims  as  he  may  have  at  law 
against  the  company  or  any  companies  associated  therewith  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  rehef  departments.  The  acceptance  by  the  member  of  benefits  for 
injury  shall  operate  as  a  release  and  satisfaction  of  all  claims  against  the  com- 
pany and  all  other  companies  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  for  damages 
arismg  from  or  growing  out  of  such  injury ;  and  further,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  member,  no  part  of  the  death  benefit  shall  be  due  or  payable  unless 
and  until  good  and  sufficient  releases  shall  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent  of 
all  claims  against  the  relief  department,  as  well  as  against  the  company  and  all 
other  companies  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  arisiuR  from  or  growing  out 
of  the  death  of  a  member,  such  releases  having  been  duly  executed  by  all  who 
might  legally  assert  such  claim ;  and  further,  if  any  suit  sliall  be  brought  against 
the  company  or  any  other  company  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  or  growing  out  of  injury  or  death  occurring  to  a  member,  the 
benefits  otherwise  payable,  and  all  obligations  of  the  relief  aeparUnent  and  of 
the  company  created  by  the  membership  of  such  member  in  the  relief  fund,  shall 
thereupon  be  forfeited,  without  any  declaration  or  other  act  by  the  relief  depart- 
ment or  the  company ;  but  the  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  waive  such 
forfeiture  upon  condition  that  all  pending  suits  shall  first  be  dismissed.  If  a 
claim  for  damages  on  account  of  injuries  shall  be  settled  by  the  company  with- 
out suit,  such  settlement  shall  release  the  relief  department  and  the  comi>any 
from  all  claims  for  benefits  on  account  of  such  injuries." 

In  their  handbook  of  questions  and  answers  concerning  the  relief  deputment, 
they  ask  the  question,  ''Are  members  debarred  from  bringing  suit  i^rainst  the 
company?"  and  answer  it  in  the  following  manner:  "  They  are  not.  They  have 
the  same  right  in  this  respect  that  they  woxdd  have  if  they  were  not  members. 
The  injured  member  may  either  accept  the  benefits  of  the  fund  or  rely  upon  the 
issue  of  a  suit.    He  can  not  do  both.'^    (I^>  64.) 

By  examining  the  rates  charged  by  the  company,  I  find  that  they  charg^  $86  a 
year  on  $1,000  insurance  and  for  a  few  dollars  weekly  benefits,  provided  m  each 
case  that  members  shall  not  receive  anything  for  the  first  week^s  sickness;  thus, 
vou  see,  employees  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  system  are  caused  to 
beUeve  that  in  order  to  be  secure  in  their  positions  they  must  join  the  com];)any'8 
relief  department,  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  insurance,  then,  in  case  they  are 
injured,  m  order  to  collect  insurance  monejr  thajb  they  have  paid  the  company  at 
least  a  third  more  than  it  is  worth  or  that  it  would  cost  them  in  other  concerns, 
they  must  sign  a  release,  exonerating  the  company  from  all  blame. 

A  railway  company  having  a  relief  department,  withholding  insurance  money 
which  has  been  paid  for  by  an  employee  until  he  signs  a  release,  should  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  each  case  where 
conviction  is  secured. 

VI. 

It  seems  the  railway  companies  are  doing  all  they  reasonably  can  to  equip  their 
rolling  stock  with  the  best  safety  appliances  that  nave  been  invented. 

vn. 

First,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  determine  passenger  and 
freight  rates  to  be  charged  by  all  interstate  roads.  In  fixing  the  rate  to  be 
charged  by  each  road  they  should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  money  actually 
invested  in  building  and  equipping  the  road,  cost  of  operating,  and  the  amount  of 
traffic.    In  each  case  the  rate  should  be  fixed  high  enough  to  enable  the  road 
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to  pay  all  necessary  and  legitimate  expenses  and  reasonable  wages  to  all  em- 
ployees, etc.,  and  leave  margin  enough  to  pay  stockholders  reasonable  dividends 
on  the  money  invested. 

Second,  the  issuing  of  free  transportation  should  be  restricted  to  railway  em- 
ployees and  GK)vemment  employees  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Companies 
issuing  passes  to  other  parties  should  be  fined  heavily. 

The  issuing  of  passes  by  railway  companies  to  men  of  political  influence  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  prejudice  the  public  against  railway  enterprises,  and  to  corrupt 
society,  especially  politicians. 

The  railwav  companies  of  the  United  States  give  away  millions  of  dollars  in 
passes  annually,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  extend  favors  to  those  who  can  well  afford  to 
buy  tickets. 

Third,  the  occupation  of  ticket  scalpers  should  be  abolished,  and  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  maintained  by  all  interstate 
roads.  The  States  should  enact  similar  laws  for  the  government  of  roads  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Stop  those 
unnecessary  leaks  from  the  railway  companies*  earnings,  and  on  the  majority  of 
roads  the  cost  of  transpoi-tation  can  be  reduced,  all  the  employees  can  be  paid 
reasonable  wac^es,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  of  them  to  work  an  unreason- 
able number  oi  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  the  men  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  railway  enterprises  will  receive  reasonable  profits  on  their  investments.  Rail- 
ways shoxdd  be  bles£dngs  to  and  civiUzers  of  the  people.  They  should  not  be 
oi>erated  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  strife  between  citizens  and  to  corrupt  society. 

Fourth,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  incorporate  in  their  annuM 
reports  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  each  class  on  each  road. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  T.  WiifiON, 
Orand  Chief,  Brotherhood  of  BaUroad  Trackmen  of  America. 


REPLY  OF  MR.  W.  H.  RONEMUS, 
Orand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  AuffiLst  £9, 1899. 

Hie  Subcommission  on  Transportation  y 

Indiistrial  Commission^  Washington ,  D,  C7. 

Sirs:  I  replv  as  follows  to  your  favor  of  August  4,  with  a  list  of  questions 
Inclosed  for  tne  purpose  of  completing  the  Industrial  Commission's  inquiry  con- 
cerning** legislation  affecting  railway  labor,  etc:" 

L 

1.  When  a  railway  company  through  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  is  charged 
and  found  guilty  with  or  mscriminating  against  any  of  its  employees  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  their  brotherhoods,  not  less  or  more  than  $25,000  in  each 
case;  10  per  cent  of  the  fine  to  be  awarded  to  the  prosecuting  witness  and  10  i>er 
cent  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  balance  to  revert  to  the  school  fund  of  the 
State  in  which  conviction  is  secured. 

2.  I  believe  the  causes  for  blacklisting  will  gradually  di8api>ear  altogether, 
brought  about  by  the  general  organization  of  the  employees,  as  tne  unreliable  will 
not  generally  be  admitted  to  the  organizations,  and  oy  the  general  recognition  of 
organizations  the  cause  for  discontent  from  this  source  will  become  less  with 
time.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  further  legislate  against  the  practice,  I  believe 
such  legij^tion  can  be  secured;  but  under  the  present  circumstances  I  would  not 
recommend  such  further  legislation. 

8.  The  conditions  under  which  employees  may  be  discharged  should  be  regulated 
by  legislation.  Gk>od  reasons  for  the  discharge  should  be  given  and  be  approved 
by  a  competent  officer  of  the  employer,  and  the  discharged  employee  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  state  his  side  of  the  case. 

The  practice  exists  in  some  instances  of  favored  friends  of  department  foremen 
being  shown  partiality,  and  worthy  and  efficient  workmen  being  either  dis- 
charged or  their  tenure  of  position  made  so  undesirable  that  they  are  driven  to 
severing  their  connection  with  a  company,  and  often  can  not  again  secure  employ- 
ment for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
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Railway  companies  being  subject  to  and  denying  rights  bv  States,  being  granted 
charter  to  do  business  within  the  State,  the  States  should  likewise  protect  its  citi- 
zens against  nnjnst  discriminations  against  its  citizens  by  corporations.  I  think 
snch  legislation  wonld  canse  many  injustices,  both  toward  railwav  comx)anies  and 
employees,  to  be  wiped  out.  If  companies  were  made  responsible  for  the  nninst 
discrimination  against  employees  on  the  part  of  department  foremen,  very  few, 
if  any,  employees  wonld  snffer  discharge  withont  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

4.  in  the  first  place  no  one  should  be  employed  for  an^  position  of  responsibility 
without  haying  oeen  subjected  to  a  prescribed  examination  submitted  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  man  is  employed.  The  railway  sendee, 
being  of  the  most  importance  to  the  public,  no  careless,  intemperate,  untrust- 
wortny,  or  unreliable  person  should  be  mstalled  in  a  position  of  trust.  A  yiola- 
tion  of  well-selected  rules,  especialljr  If  persisted  in,  should  be  cause  for  dismissal, 
but  no  reliable,  temperate,  and  efficient  employee  should  be  discharged  to  make 
room  for  one  untried  in  the  seryice. 

n. 

Humanity  to  man,  the  welfare  of  society,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 

Shysically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  most  emphatically  demand  as  short  a  work 
ay  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  its  business.  This 
is  true  of  all  kinds  of  manual  toil,  but  especially  is  it  true  of  such  work  as  is  per- 
formed by  men  in  the  car  department  of  railroads  of  the  countr^r.  While  there 
is  not  a  general  demand  on  the  i>art  of  these  men  at  the  present  time  for  shorter 
hours,  the  reason  for  such  seeming  satisfaction  with  10  and  12,  and  often  more 
hours  per  day,  is  more  owing  to  the  men  being  fearful  lest  their  meager  earnings 
at  less  nours  x>er  day  wUl  not  assure  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  dear  ones  at  home. 
I  think  that  in  eyery  department  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  8  hours  should  be 
considered  a  maximum  day's  work.  In  most  classes  of  shopwork  in  the  car 
department  men  would  perform  almost,  if  not  entirely,  as  much  work  in  8  as  in  10 
hours.  The  work  in  most  cases  being  of  such  a  nature  that  with  8  hours  of  con- 
stant bending,  twisting  of  the  body,  and  lifting,  the  physical  forces  of  most  men 
become  so  exhausted  that  the  remaining  time  they  are  comx)elled  to  work  is  not 
productive  of  much  result. 

In  most  cases  the  hours  could  well  be  reduced  to  8,  and  where  it  could  not  at  once 
it  could  be  arranged  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  man's  physical  strength  should 
not  be  evoked  for  a  greater  consecutive  time. 

m. 

1.  No  injunction  should  be  issued  until  the  employees  haye  had  an  opportunity 
to  answer  after  the  application  for  injunction  has  been  made.  Either  the  State 
or  Federal  court,  or  a  commission  created  for  that  purpose  (I  would  favor  a 
sx)ecial  commission) ,  should  determine  whether  or  not  cause  exists  for  injunction. 
Injunctions  against  men  who  have  committed  no  actual  offense,  and  who  do  not 
contemplate  such,  for  the  asking,  without  proper  hearing  of  both  sides,  seems  to 
me  un-American  and  discriminating. 

2.  I  believe  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  limit  the  power  of  the  court  in  enforcing 
its  orders  when  made  under  the  provisions  above  advocated. 

The  tendency  to  disobey  the  oraer  of  the  court  would  become  less,  if  it  were  not 
entirely  obviated.  If  the  employee  has  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  being 
condemned,  he  could  not  reasonably  be  accusea  of  contempt. 

3.  The  parties  to  the  controversy  should  apply  to  the  special  commission,  if  nec- 
essary, to  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court,  and  through  such  conmiis- 
sion  such  invocation  should  be  made.  One-man  power  should  not  be  vested  in 
any  official. 

IV. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  employing  company  should  be  exempt  from  liability  for 
damages  received  by  a  fellow-employee  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant.  The  employing  company  selecting  the  fellow-servant  and  issuing  his 
instructions  should  be  responsible  for  his  actions  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  fellow-servant  or  employee.  By  making  the  company  liable  for  dam- 
ages received  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  the  greatest  care 
would  be  used  in  employing  men  to  fill  the  various  positions. 

The  most  reliable  men  being  employed  in  all  departments  would  reduce  the 
number  of  injuries  sustained  to  a  minimum. 

2.  In  deciding  cases  involving  injuries  to  employees  I  think  Federal  courts 
should,  as  nearly  as  consistent,  follow  the  decisions  of  State  courts,  based  upon 
statutory  enactments  of  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  injury  was  sustained. 
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V. 

Not  having  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Jane  1, 1898,  concerning  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, I  can  not  venture  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  same.  I  believe,  however, 
there  shonld  be  a  national  arbitration  board  before  whom  either  side  in  a  contro- 
versy, feeling  that  he  had  been  oppressed  or  was  about  to  be  so  oppressed, could  state 
his  grievances  and  secure  recommendations  that  would  approve  or  disapprove 
the  grievance  complained  of.  The  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  commission,  or 
board,  to  be  considered  as  notice  to  tne  public  as  to  tne  merits  of  the  demands  of 
the  respective  parties.  This  would  act  as  a  mediator  in  many  instances,  no  doubt, 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion  would  do  much  to  prevent  unimportant  or  ridic- 
ulous (questions  being  carried  up  thus  far. 

Previous  to  1898  some  railwav  comi>anies  maintained  relief  departments  by 
retaining  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  employees'  wages  to  maintain  same.  It  was 
compulsory  on  every  applicant  for  a  position  in  any  department  to  make  applica- 
tion for  insurance  through  this  department.  A  man  might  be  rejected  because 
of  the  rigid  examination,  and  was  therefore  denied  employment.  Many  worthy 
and  comx>etent  applicants  for  employment  have  thereoy  been  prevented  from 
securing  employment  because  of  some  minor  physical  ailment.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  worked  an  injustice  to  those  who  could  not  thus  secure  employment,  when 
they  were  in  every  way  qualified  to  fill  a  good  position  and  support  their  families. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  offered  to  railway  companies  maintainine 
relief  departments,  but  no  applicant  for  employment  should  be  so  discriminated 
aj^ainst  as  to  be  denied  employment  on  technicalities.  Neither  should  participa- 
tion in  any  relief  association  bar  any  employee  from  collecting  damages  for 
injuries  received  because  of  such  participation.  I  think  most  relief  associations 
are  more  expensive  to  the  employee  than  the  same  amount  of  insurance  can  be 
carried  for  in  the  brotherhood  of  which  such  employee  is  or  should  be  a  member. 
The  organization  of  the  various  brotherhoods  is  made  permanent  and  of  the 
greatest  good  through  their  insurance  features.  Insurance  is  furnished  to  mem- 
bers at  actual  cost  and  can  not  be  forfeited  except  by  the  negli^nce  ot  the  mem- 
ber in  paying  dues  or  assessments.  The  compulsory  particix)ation  in  the  railway 
companies'  relief  associations  prevents  many  of  the  poorly  paid  emyloyees  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  cheap  and  in  every  case  good  insurance  offered  by  the 
organization  of  their  craftsmen. 

VI. 

Car  repairers  are  subjected  to  many  inconveniencies  and  hardships  which  could 
be  overcome  to  a  grea,t  extent  by  railway  companies  furnishing  prox)er  places  to 
have  their  cars  repaired  in.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  what  may  be  termed 
rush  work,  such  as  a  car  being  disabled  while  in  transit  and  necessitating  repairs 
at  the  nearest  division  x)oint  where  a  force  of  inspectors  and  repairers  are  retained. 

The  universal  arrangement  seems  to  be  to  run  all  defective  cars  on  the  repair 
track,  where  the  loaded  cars  necessary  to  be  repaired  must  be  quickly  disposed 
of.  To  make  the  necessary  repairs  men  are  required  to  keep  at  work  constantly, 
regardless  of  rain,  hail,  sleet,  mud,  and  all  other  inconveniences  of  the  weather, 
exposing  themselves  to  the  cold  blasts  of  the  wind  and  rain,  or  snow  in  winter,  and 
sitting  or  lying  in  the  mud  during  the  wet  weather  in  summer.  The  nature  of 
the  work  will  not  admit  of  postponing  it  until  the  storm  subsides  or  until  the 
sun  shines  more  warmly.  No  other  class  of  men  are  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather  so  much  as  car  repairers.  Time  must  be  made  by  the  cargo  of  freight; 
the  cars  must  be  ready  for  the  next  train  starting  out.  The  work  must  be  done 
and  under  the  present  conditions  it  must  be  accomplished  out  on  the  track  under 
the  tropical  sunshine,  the  storm  of  wind,  sleet,  rain,  or  snow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  could  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  that  railway  comjxanies 
be  required  to  erect  suitable  sheds  over  at  least  a  part  of  the  repair  track,  where 
the  men  could  be  sheltered  from  the  storm  and  snow.  Without  proi)er  sheds  to 
work  under  men  are  in  many  cases  rendered  ill  and  unfit  for  service  for  days  to 
come. 

I  would,  therefore,  have  prox)er  shelter  for  workmen,  classed  as  safety  appliances. 
This  may  seem  a  little  ridiculous  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  duties  and 
requirements  of  the  car  repairer,  but  it  is  not  so  to  the  men  who  are  coinx>elled  to 
render  a  day's  work  during  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  can  not  be  expeksted  that 
railway  companies  can  protect  their  employees  against  the  inconveniences 
occasioned  by  nature  in  general,  but  the  exposed  condition  of  the  average  repair 
track  needs  attention.  Men  can  render  a  better  service  to  the  company  with  the 
repair  track  properly  inclosed  to  keep  out  the  storm.    Men  are  not  competent  to 
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perform  the  regtdar  day's  work  in  a  day  where  they  become  chilled  from  wet  and 
cold;  and  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  saving  to  the  companies  to  provide  as 
comfortable  and  well-eqaipped  regular  repair  tracks  as  is  consistent  with  a 
reasonable  outlay  for  the  ap^iance  suggested. 

vn. 

First,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  determine  passenger  and 
freight  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  interstate  roads.  In  fixing  tne  rate  to  be 
charged  by  each  road,  they  should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  money  actually 
invested  in  building  and  equipping  tne  road,  cost  of  operating,  and  amount  of 
traffic. 

In  each  case  the  rate  should  be  fixed  high  enough  to  enable  the  road  to  pay  all 
necessary  and  legitimate  expenses,  and  reasonable  wages  to  all  employees,  etc., 
and  leave  margin  enough  to  pay  stocldiolders  reasonable  dividends  on  the  money 
invested. 

Second,  the  Issuing  of  free  transportation  should  be  restricted  to  railway 
employees  and  Government  employees  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Companies 
issuing^  passes  to  other  parties  snould  be  fined  heaviljr. 

The  issuing  of  ]passes  in  my  opinion  should  be  entirely  done  away  with  outside 
of  employees  while  in  the  odscnarge  of  their  duties;  and  a  unform  rate  on  all 
railways  should  be  adopted  for  railway  employees  and  their  families  of  1  cent  per 
mile,  so  that  all  emplovees  could  avail  themselves  of  a  1-cent  x>er-mile  rate  at  any 
or  all  times.  This  1  think  would  be  profitable  to  the  employees  as  well  as  the 
railroads. 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  H.  Ronebixjs, 

Orand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  RaUvxiy  Carmen  of  America, 


REPLY  OF  MR.  ALDACE  F.  WALKER, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Atchison ,  Topeka  and  Santa  FeBailvxiy 

Company, 

59  Cedar  Street, 
New  York  City,  September  21, 1899, 
United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  your  questions  connected  with  legislation  affecting 
railway  labor,  and  take  pleasure  in  stating  my  views. 

I  do  not  favor  any  legislative  action  whatever  on  the  subjects  enumerated  in 
your  circular.  Very  many  matters  which  are  put  forward  as  affording  occasion 
for  special  legislation  will  right  themselves  in  due  time  if  let  alone.  Many  other 
such  matters  originate  in  the  naturid  strife  of  antagonistic  socisJ,  commerci^, 
or  industrial  forces;  legislative  interference  on  either  side  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Such  questions  present  a  shifting  equilibrium;  sometimes  the  scale 
appears  to  turn  one  way,  sometimes  another,  but  in  the  lon^  run  they  are  self- 
corrective  through  the  working  of  natural  agencies.  Legislative  interference 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  bungling.  It  is  like  a  crowbar  thrust  into  the  main- 
spring of  a  watch. 

It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to  devise  new  legislation  as  a  remedy  for  every  real  or 
fancied  grievance.  Laws  should  assert  general  principles  with  the  least  possible 
detail.  Our  present  system  of  law — the  English  common  law  and  equity  juris- 
prudence—molded ana  adapted  by  the  judiciary  of  this  country  since  the  American 
Revolution  to  fit  republican  conditions,  will  work  out  as  near  absolute  justice  as 
anything  that  man  can  devise.  Unfortunately  its  principles  have  been  constantly 
tampered  with  hy  special  legislative  rules  framed  to  meet  sx)ecial  cases.  The 
effort  to  legislate  in  detail  has  almost  become  a  mania.  The  world  would  wag 
its  way  and  all  civil  rights  would  be  well  preserved  if  Confess  and  State  legisla- 
tures would  devote  themselves  strictly  to  questions  respecting  the  carrying  on  of 
their  respective  governmental  machinery  and  would  cease  attempting  to  lay  down 
new  rules  to  be  observed  at  common  law  or  m  equity.  So  much  of  this  has  already 
been  done  that  rights  and  duties  have  become  unsettled  and  uncertain.  I  protest 
ag^ainst  more.    I  will  answer  your  questions  categorically. 
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I. 

I  would  recommend  no  legislation  concerning  the  employment  and  dlBcharge 
of  railway  employes.  Under  onf  form  of  government  there  is  no  snch  thmg  as 
labor  which  is  not  contract  labor.  All  service  is  a  matter  of  contract,  the  terms 
of  which  are  agreed  upon  between  employers  and  employees  as  individuals.  The 
nation  or  the  State  can  not  rightfuUy  interfere.  Paternalism  is  next  door  to 
socialism.  State  control  involves  State  protection  of  the  interests  sabjected  to 
control.  Let  ns  either  have  State  ownership  or  freedom  of  contract.  Any  attempt 
at  this  time  to  interfere  on  either  side  by  way  of  legislation  will  inevitably  do 
harm. 

1 .  I  do  not  xmderstand  the  question.  Employees  now  have  the  right  to  member- 
ship in  as  many  brotherhoods  and  associations  as  they  choose.  Possibly  cases  are 
referred  to  where  rales  of  brotherhoods  have  been  so  framed  as  to  conflict  with 
the  rights  of  emplovers,  and  where  objection  may  have  been  made  to  member- 
ship in  particular  brotherhoods  on  account  of  particular  requirements  exacted 
from  their  members,  which,  if  accepted,  would  interfere  with  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  reciprocity  which  is  essential  to  freedom  of  contract.  No  law  should 
be  passed  which  directly  or  indirectly  would  tend  to  cut  off  the  equal  rights  of 
employers  and  employees  in  framing  and  carrying  out  the  contract  of  service. 

2.  Blacklisting  is  largely  an  imaginary  grievance.  If  a  servant  is  unfaithful, 
it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  tne  master  to  tell  the  truth  upon  inquiry. 
If  he  tells  untruth  he  is  liable  to  make  full  compensation  at  the  common  law.  If 
he  tells  the  truth  it  protects  faithful  employees,  and  it  is  absolutely  in  their  inter- 
est that  this  should  be  done. 

8.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  regulate  by  law  the  conditions  under  which  rail- 
way employees  may  be  discharged.  Their  service  is  one  involving  the  safety 
of  fife  and  property  at  every  moment.  The  employer  is  pecuniarily  responsible  for 
every  act  or  the  employee.  The  public  has  every  interest  in  holding  railroad  com- 
X>anies  to  their  full  duty.  This  responsibility,  justly  placed  upon  railroad  corx>o- 
rations,  involves  the  necessitythat  they  be  absolutely  let  alone  in  the  choice  and 
retention  of  their  servants.  They  carry  the  resx)onsibility  and  must  have  cwre- 
sponding  freedom  of  action.  Suppose,  under  State  laws,  an  employee  were  retained 
against  the  desire  of  the  employer,  would  the  State  relieve  the  employer  from 
liability  in  case  of  accident  arising  from  the  negligence  of  such  an  employee?  If 
any  legislation  on  this  subject  is  to  be  had,  it  must  provide  fully  for  such  a  case 
as  that.    The  State  must  take  the  full  re6X)oiisibility  of  its  act. 

4.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone 
is  asking  for  legislation  to  protect  employers.  Legislation  of  a  paternal  charac- 
ter in  behalf  of  employees  is  apparently  in  view.  When  freedom  of  contract  is 
interfered  with,  either  on  behalf  of  one  party  or  the  other,  the  sphere  of  useful  leg- 
islation is  exceeded,  especially  so  when  the  proposed  legislation  is  in  aid  of  the 
party  which  is  frequently  (if  not  usually)  the  stronger  of  the  two,  when  the  strug- 
gle comes. 

n. 

I  see  no  occasion  for  le^slation  respecting  hours  of  railway  labor.  Children 
are  not  employed.  Overtime  is  paid  for  under  schedules  agreed  on  with  the  men. 
They  are  usually  glad  of  a  chance  to  work  overtime,  and  if  they  can  get  a  few 
more  dollars  per  month  in  this  way  why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  do  so? 
Moreover,  when  trains  are  delayed  it  would  be  impossible  to  tie  them  up  at  the 
expiration  of  any  stated  hour  of  service.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  danger  of 
impaired  service  resulting  from  tired  and  sleepy  employees.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  very  exceptional — snow  blockades,  etc. — ^and  the  fiability  of  the  employer  to 
resx)ona  in  damages  in  all  such  cases  is  an  adequate  safeguard. 

m. 

I  see  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  well-established  rules  of  equity  covering 
the  issuance  of  injunctions,  punishment  for  contempt,  ete.  I  have  heard  much 
clamor  on  this  subject,  but  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  actual  wrong  being  worked, 
except,  possibly,  in  one  or  two  cases  in  preliminary  proceedings,  which  were 
reversed  on  appeal,  and  where  the  final  judgment  of  the  higher  court  stands  as 
an  enduring  precedent.  Our  courts  may  be  trusted  to  work  out  the  proper  sys- 
tem for  treating  this  subject  under  well-established  rules  of  general  application. 
Error  sometimes  may  be  made  by  decisions  in  the  courts  oi  first  instance,  but 
the  body  of  law  is  composed  of  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  decisions  that  legislatures  can  safely  overturn. 
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IV. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  subject  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  common-law  rules  resx>ecting  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
servants  should  be  modified  by  statutes.  I  am  aware  that  some  States  have  done 
this.    It  is  a  special  legislative  topic  which  I  have  not  studied. 

V. 

I  have  no  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  laws  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion. Eight  years  af^  I  published  an  article  containing  my  view  on  this  subject, 
from  which  I  submit  the  following  extracts,  which  are  as  true  now  as  when  the 
article  was  written: 

*'An  arbitration  is  the  nonjudicial  determination  of  a  controversy  by  a  tribu- 
nal organized  for  the  special  purpose  by  mutual  a^eement.  Its  sanction  lies  in  a 
preliminary  consent  of  the  parties  to  be  bound  by  its  result.  It  is  a  contract,  and' 
IS  enforceable  as  a  contract,  and  not  otherwise.  When  two  men  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  board  (unless  it  be 
specially  provided  that  a  majority  may  decide)  becomes  conclusive;  not  through 
any  inherent  value  of  its  own,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  to  refer. 
Without  such  an  agreement  arbitration  does  not  exist.  (Compulsory  arbitration 
is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  The  essential  idea  of  arbitration  is  the  assent  of 
both  parties  thereto;  without  such  assent  it  is  naught.  What  is  apparently 
desired  by  persons  who  use  the  phrase  '  compulsory  arbitration '  is  the  establish- 
ment of  some  tribunal  before  wnich  either  party  t^  a  labor  controversy  may  cite 
the  other  party  for  a  final  decision  of  the  matter.  This  would  not  be  an  arbitra- 
tion, but  a  judicial  proceeding;  the  court  thus  established  would  require  new 
process  of  execution  adequate  to  compel  workmen  to  labor  in  future  at  a  scale 
fixed  and  to  compel  manufacturers  to  operate  their  property  in  order  to  provide 
employment  for  their  men;  powers  which  do  not  seem  compatible  with  our  repub- 
lican institutions. 

'*  There  are  some  things  which,  from  their  nature,  can  not  be  arbitrated.  The 
State  can  not  arbitrate  with  an  alleged  criminal  a  question  of  larceny  or  of  arson. 
Subjects  of  special  statutory  regulation,  in  cases  where  a  judicial  procedure  has 
been  establisned  by  law,  also  must  be  handled  by  the  courts,  pursuant  to  the 
methods  prescribed. 

**  Before  the  suggestion  of  arbitration  can  properly  be  entertained  there  must 
exist  a  fair  question  of  disagreement  upon  which  the  arbitrator  may  exercise  his 
judicial  faculty,  either  by  ascertaining  the  right  of  a  doubtful  matter  or  by  the 
employment  of  discretion  in  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  rights.  When  no 
doubt  is  conceded  to  exist  there  is  nothing  for  an  arbitrator  to  decide.  If  a  man 
lays  claim  to  my  farm  not  under  any  question  of  colorable  title,  but  because  he 
wants  it  for  his  own,  I  may  very  properly  decline  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  con- 
troversy. By  every  standard  of  ethics  I  should  be  justified  not  only  in  refusing 
to  arbitrate,  but  in  kickinjj^  him  off  the  place.  If  the  question  concern  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  and  the  claim  be  asserted  that  no  workmen  shall  be  hii-ed  who  do 
not  belong  to  a  given  labor  union,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  demand  which  calls 
for  arbiti'ation,  for  every  employer  has  an  inherent  and  essential  right  to  employ 
whom  he  will,  and  every  laborer  has  a  right  to  work,  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union  or  no.  A  merchant  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  the  price  of 
his  goods;  he  may  fix  his  own  price,  and  the  customer  may  take  them  or  leave 
them.  In  the  foregoing  cases  and  many  others  the  person  upon  whom  the  claim 
is  made  may  properly  repudiate  the  existence  of  any  just  demand  and  may  defend 
his  position  by  force  if  force  is  used  against  him. 

*'Here  we  meet  the  argument  that  the  use  of  physical  force  is  at  all  times  to 
be  deplored;  that  it  results  in  pain  and  distress;  that  might  is  not  always  right; 
that  violence  is  the  argument  of  the  brute;  that  human  nature  should  &id  some 
other  method  of  solving  its  contests;  that,  whether  the  dispute  be  between  nations, 
between  classes,  or  between  individuals,  a  resort  to  force  is  essentially  wrong  and 
is  inevitably  to  be  condemned.  But  is  this  position  a  sound  one  ?  What  is  the 
ultimate  ratio  decidendi  among  men  but  physical  power  ?  Even  the  decision  of  a 
court,  if  not  voluntarily  conformed  to,  is  executed  by  a  sheriff.  If  his  single  hand 
is  insufficient,  he  calls  upon  his  posse.  If  the  power  of  the  county  fails,  the  armed 
force  of  the  State  must  assist  him.  So  of  controversies  between  nations.  If  a 
fair  question  of  doubt  is  raised,  modem  ideas  have  introduced  the  possibility  of 
arbitration.  But  how  is  the  award  to  be  enforced  except  by  war,  and  how  is  war 
to  be  avoided  in  case  absolute  rights  are  trampled  on  ?  The  same  is  true  in 
respect  to  contentions  between  individuals.    A  man's  house  is  his  castle,  which 
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he  may  defend  by  force.  If  his  own  hands  are  too  weak,  he  may  hire  the  strength 
of  his  feUows.  It  is  true  that  in  cases  where  a  mob  seeks  to  take  possession  of 
the  property  of  a  railroad  corporation,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  miner  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  party  thus  attacked  to  submit  for  tiie  time  being  to  eviction  and 
to  wait  for  legal  process  of  restoration,  with  an  award  of  uncollectible  damages. 
Bnt  human  nature  is  not  so  constituted.  Such  conduct  would  be  craven  and  dis- 
graceful. Moreover,  in  organized  society  man  owes  a  duty  to  his  fellows,  and  in 
the  long  run  the  minimum  of  strife  is  found  where  rights  are  most  jealously 
defended. 

''The  intensity  which  prevails  in  labor  disturbances  at  the  present  time  is 
apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  fundamental  questions  are  in  process  of 
settlement,  which  can  be  settled  only  by  force.  Strikers  are  seeking  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  will  be  suffered  to  go  in  the  eniployment  of  violence  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  the  properties  which  they  have  left  and  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  other  workmen  to  take  their  place.    There  is  no  arbitrable  question  in  either 

S reposition.  These  matters  permit  of  no  dispute.  The  fact  is  being  rapidly 
emonstrated  that  strikers  shall  not  employ  violent  measures  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  railroads  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  their  alienee  or  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  other  workmen  in  their  place,  These  questions  can 
only  be  settled  by  vis  major,  and  when  it  is  once  perceived  that  the  superior 
power  will  be  employed  in  every  like  case,  those  psuidcular  features  of  strikes 
will  disappear.    Tnere  is  no  other  way  out  of  it. 

"  It  is  worth  while  to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  theory  and  the  history  of  strikes 
in  order  to  ascertain  just  where  arbitration  may  properly  come  in.  No  one  can 
question  the  right  of  a  workman  to  strike.  Unless  he  is  a  slave  his  labor  is  vol- 
untary, and  he  may  cease  if  he  will.  But  when  he  has  left  his  bench  and 
announced  his  purpose  to  do  no  more  labor  until  his  demands  are  complied  with 
he  is  no  Wer  an  employee  of  his  former  employer.  In  common  speech  it  is 
often  said  tnat  the  workmen  employed  in  sucn  and  such  an  industrjr  are  on  a 
strike;  but  if  they  have  struck  they  are  not  employed.  They  perform  no  services 
and  earn  no  wages.  They  have  exercised  their  undoubted  right  to  cease  from 
both.  The  contract  of  employment  has  been  terminated  by  their  own  act.  They 
have  no  lien  upon  the  prox)erty  and  no  rights  against  its  ovniers.  They  may 
negotiate  for  reinstatement,  but  they  may  not  interfere  with  its  operation  at 
other  hands.  All  this  seems  too  simple  to  require  statement,  but  the  contrary 
view  has  been  broadly  claimed.  The  sympathy  of  the  American  x>eople  naturally 
goes  out  in  behalf  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  laborers  to  better  their  condition. 
We  are  proud  of  high  wages  paid  and  exult  over  every  advance  in  the  scale. 
The  feeling  is  becoming  prevalent,  and  is  supported  by  many  sympathetic  and 
vigorous  writers,  that  the  workingman  has  some  personal  interest  in  the  plant 
where  his  labor  is  performed  other  than  and  different  from  his  right  to  be  paid 
for  his  labor.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  logical  foundation  for  this  claim.  Cer- 
tainly at  the  outset  capital  provides  the  plant  and  the  laborers  first  employed 
come  in  as  strangers.  In  what  way  do  subsequent  years  of  remunerated  toil 
change  their  relation  to  it?  The  workman  is  a  seller  of  his  strength  and  his 
skill.  He  endeavors  to  get  the  best  price  obtainable  for  his  commodity.  The 
market  value  of  labor,  theoretically  at  least,  is  controlled  by  the  same  principle 
which  dominates  the  value  of  every  other  merchantable  product.  It  is  fixed  Dy 
comi)etition.  Strikes,  as  they  were  first  employed,  presented  to  the  employer  the 
alternative  of  the  stoppage  of  his  industry  or  assent  to  the  demands  of  nis  work- 
men. The  question  was  a  simple  one.  Could  he  fill  their  places  with  other 
workmen  at  the  old  rates  of  compensation  or  at  less  if  the  strike  was  against 
a  proposed  reduction  ?  The  striking  workmen  took  the  risk  of  outside  compe- 
tition, and  often  with  entire  safety;  for  the  labor  market  was  restricted  to  nar- 
row localities  and  the  skill  required  was  limited  to  few.  In  these  modem  times 
movement  in  every  direction  is  free  and  cheap.  The  market  from  which  employ- 
ers may  procure  labor  is  the  whole  country.  It  would  be  the  whole  worla  but 
for  restrictive  laws.  This  fact  led  to  the  introduction  of  labor  unions,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  and  controlling  competition  in  the  sale  of  labor. 
Their  members  agree  upon  the  wages  they  will  accept  and  refuse  to  enter  into 
vacancies  caused  by  strikes  on  the  part  of  their  associates.  To  this  extent  they 
are  within  their  right.  Combinations  for  mutual  protection  against  disastrous 
and  ruinous  competition  by  the  use  of  legitimate  methods  are  as  proper  on  the 
X>art  of  workmen  as  of  other  members  of  society.  The  principle  involved  is  the 
same  in  respect  to  all,  and  the  same  rules  must  be  applied.  Ps^es  making  such 
combinations  are  always  liable  to  underbidding  by  outsiders,  and  this  chtmce  is 
the  risk  of  the  game.  Excessive  and  unhealthy  competition  can  be  restrained 
and  ameliorated  by  combinatipn,  but  competition  can  not  be  extingtdshed  by 
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combination  xmleas  every  x>0Bsible  present  and  f  atnre  competitor  is  included.  In 
attempting  to  regulate  the  competition  of  laborers  the  supply  has  often  been  too 
great  for  trade  unions  to  control.  Argument  was  at  first  employed  to  prevent 
other  workmen  not  members  of  the  union  from  takiuR  vacant  jobs.  By  easy  steps 
argument  changes  to  abuse  and  reason  is  replaced  by  violence.  The  trouble  is 
not  with  the  strike  itself,  but  with  the  methods  of  the  strikers.  The  peace  of 
the  Commonwealth  requires  that  all  this  illegitimate  excess  should  be  restrained. 
The  rifi^ts  of  workmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  unions  are  too  readily  forgot- 
ten. The  rights  of  employers  whose  tender  of  employment  has  been  rejected  are 
ignored.  Thus  once  more  we  reach  a  point  where  the  power  of  tiie  State  must 
repel  force  by  violent  means.  We  are  beyond  the  scope  of  any  agency  save  the 
exercise  of  strength  sufftcient  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  protect  every  citizen  in 
his  rights. 

''Arbitration  is  often  available  in  disputes  between  employees  and  employers, 
but  the  difficulties  surrounding  its  use  are  many.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  what  considerations  may  be  admitted  to  control  the  result.  The 
employer  insists  that  his  balance  sheet  is  foreign  to  the  case,  and  that  the  only 
question  is  the  competitive  value  of  the  labor  under  consideration;  and  he  there- 
fore refuses  to  make  known  the  cost  of  his  product.  Nevertheless,  the  profits  of 
business  are  often  given  as  an  occasion  for  an  advance  in  wages  by  Uberal- 
minded  employers  wno  feel  themselves  able  to  pay  a  higher  scale  and  who  are 
grateful  to  their  men  for  their  skill  and  x>erBevering  industry.  The  broad  and 
generous  treatment  which  has  again  and  a^ain  been  extended  to  American  work- 
men is  thus  made  the  basis  of  a  claim  against  other  employers  which  strict  legal 
right  hardly  supports.  The  theory  of  profit  sharing  has  also  been  introduced  in 
many  quarters  with  a  view  to  securing  permanence,  efficiency,  and  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  employed;  and  its  value  in  that  direction  has  again  and  again 
been  proved.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  a  concession  and  not  a 
right.  There  can  be  no  interest  in  profits  claimed  as  a  right  which  does  not 
involve  a  corresponding  liability  for  losses,  unless  by  virtue  of  a  special  contract; 
and  while  a  scale  of  wages  has  often  been  conceded  in  which  the  prospective 
profits  of  employers  has  formed  an  element,  the  question  whether  a  wage  arbi- 
tration should  enter  upon  the  field  has  not  yet  been  answered  definitely  in  the 
affirmative. 

"There  are  also  some  other  grounds  for  a  feeling  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  their  workmen,  whether  of  wages,  of  hours, 
or  of  conditions  under  which  the  labor  is  to  be  performed.  The  sympathy  oi 
everv  board  of  arbitrators  is  sure  to  be  with  the  weaker  party.  If  any  argument 
can  be  found  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  workmen,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  applied.  Arbitrators  are  bound  by  no  rules  of  law  in  reaching  their  conclu- 
sions, but  are  entitled  to  make  their  award  in  accordance  with  what  they  may 
consider  to  be  ex  aequo  et  bono.  They  are  not  required  to  give  any  reasons  what- 
ever for  their  decisions.  The  universal  tendency  of  arbitrators  is  to  *  split  the 
difference,*  a  process  which  will  inevitably  yield  something  to  the  laborer.  In  an 
arbitration  of  this  kind  there  will  inevitably  be  advantages  upon  the  side  of  the 
workmen,  and  an  employer  who  voluntarily  submits  such  questions  to  an  arbitra- 
tion board  often  feels  thAt  he  takes  his  life  in  his  hands,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  continued  payment  of  heavy  fixed  charges  stands  between  him  and  bankruptcy. 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  find  men  to  whom  such  questions  as  these  may  be  pru- 
dently submitted.  The  judges  of  our  courts  are  presumed  to  stand  upon  a  high 
plane  of  rectitude  and  impartiality,  and  yet  even  our  judges  are  often  criticised. 
When  an  effort  is  made  to  ^o  into  the  business  world  and  constitute  an  arbitra- 
tion board  through  the  selection  of  an  umpire,  by  an  agreement  arrived  at  between 
one  x>arty  named  in  the  interest  of  the  workman  and  another  party  named  in  the 
interest  of  the  employer,  the  chances  involved  are  great.  The  pecuniary  risk  is 
much  heavier  on  the  part  of  the  employer  than  of  the  laborer.  The  hazard  of  the 
latter  is  measured  by  his  individusd  interest  in  the  result.  Of  the  former  it  is  the 
same,  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  men  affected,  and  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  conpensation  for  added  business  risks  or  participation  in  resulting 
business  losses. 

"  There  is  always,  also,  the  question  whether  both  parties  are  equally  concluded 
by  the  result.  The  employer  is  always  bound.  The  laborer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  concluded  by  the  acts  of  a  voluntary  *  union,'  from  which  he  may  at  any  time 
withdraw,  and  whose  transactions  are  sometimes  regulated  by  a  committee  or 
controlled  by  a  single  and  autocratic  *  chief.'  The  employer  may  therefore  proi>- 
erly  insist  upon  something  more  than  negotiation  with  an  '  order,'  to  the  end  that 
the  result  of  an  arbitration  may  affect  Doth  parties  e<][ually;  and  he  may  well 
refuse  to  admit  the  interference  of  strangers  in  negotiations  with  his  workmen. 
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**  Notwithstanding  all  the  inequalities  which  have  been  suggested,  it  is  never- 
theless undoubtedly  true  that  so  long  as  labor  controversies  are  in  process  of 
negotiation  and  before  employment  has  been  terminated  and  business  suspended 
b^  a  strike,  employers  may  often  well  accept  a  proposal  for  an  arbitration  of  such 
differences  as  do  not  involve  the  surrender  of  any  essential  ri^^ht.  If  adverse 
claims  are  made  in  good  faith,  not  arising  from  mercenary  avanciousness  on  the 
one  part  or  from  the  interference  of  the  walking  delegate  or  other  outside  manipu- 
lator on  the  other,  a  resort  to  arbitration  may  often  be  a  happy  method  of  attain- 
ing that  just  medium  between  conflicting  claims  and  interests  which  negotiation 
often  fails  to  reach  through  the  too  stubborn  assertion  of  the  ultimatum. 

^'Unfortunately,  however,  the  workingman  on  hisx>artapi>arently  seems  averse 
to  accepting  arbitration  as  a  method  of  settling  his  disputes.  Again  and  again  ar- 
bitration boards  have  been  organized  at  State  expense  for  the  determination  of 
labor  troubles ;  but  except  in  rare  cases  the  effort  has  been  wholly  futile.  They  are 
repudiated  by  the  very  class  whose  interests  they  were  designed  to  serve.  Even 
the  arrangement  provided  by  the  Cong^ress  of  the  United  States  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  affecting  interstate  commerce  through  a  national  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  arbitrators  and  the  tender  of  an  official  arbitration  has 
E roved  to  be  wholly  unavailing.  Arbitration  is  apparentiy  not  wanted  by  the 
iborers  themselves,  and  is  seldom  even  thought  of  by  them  until  a  strike  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  apparentiy  a  failure.  There  are  reasons  for  this 
also.  When  an  arbitration  decides  adversely  on  the  workman's  claim  the  result 
is  more  impressive  than  the  ordinary  result  of  failure  in  systematic  litigation, 
where  it  is  accepted  as  a  necessity  that  one  or  the  other  party  must  lose  his  cause. 
An  unsuccessful  arbitration  le&&  to  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  system  of 
arbitration  as  a  whole,  and  the  feeling  at  once  becomes  general  that  no  good  can 
be  accomplished  in  that  wav.  This  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  managers  of  labor 
unions  who  find  their  usefulness  and  their  employment  in  strikes  ana  the  entang- 
lements which  attend  them;  who  have  devised  the  symjiathetiG  strike  as  part  of 
their  recognized  machinery;  who  are  valued  in  proportion  to  the  disturoances 
which  they  create,  and  who  are  defeated  in  every  case  of  peaceful  settiement 
which  is  refk^hed  without  their  interference.  The  unwisdom  of  this  attitude  is 
now  clearly  perceived  by  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  leaders  of  labor. 
One  and  another  have  oroken  away  from  the  belief  that  unlawful  violence 
can  help  their  cause  and  have  affirmed  a  common  interest  of  labor  with  capital, 
trusting  to  moral  aeencies  and  to  sound  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights.  With  those  less  reasonable  the  controversy  is  now  waging,  and  we  can 
but  hope  that  when  their  methods  are  shown  to  be  nugatory— when  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  excess  will  inevitably  be  controlled  and  punished,  while  con- 
ciliatory and  peaceful  negotiations  will  surely  win  public  opinion  and  support, 
there  will  arise  a  disposition  to  employ  some  other  agent  thim  violence  to  accom- 
plish that  betterment  of  conditions  for  which  the  workingman  is  constantiy  and 
rightiy  struggling,  and  a  determination  to  tender  the  tribunal  of  voluntary  arbi- 
tration again  and  again.  Among  business  men  the  remark  is  often  heard  that 
one  can  not  refuse  to  *  leave  the  question  out,'  the  meaning  being  that  where  there 
is  a  fair  question  of  difference  as  to  which  some  settiement  must  be  made  the 
decision  of  a  court  is  onl^r  the  ludgment  of  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  at  the  best, 
and  delays  should  be  avoided  by  a  more  summary  procedure;  or,  again,  that  in 
cases  not  apt  for  the  decision  of  judicial  tribunals  an  arbitration  is  desirable  for 
the  termination  of  strife  and  for  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  claimant  to 
make  good  his  striding  if  he  can.  This  feeling  may  well  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  laboring  man,  and  a  persistent  effort  in  tiiis  direction  may  properly  replace 
the  present  crude  and  too  often  unlawful  methods  undertaken  by  nim  for  the 
amelioration  of  his  condition." 

Very  truly,  yours,  Aldacr  F.  Walkxb. 


REPLY  OP  MR.  JOHN  H.  MURPHY, 
ittomey  at  law,  Denver,  Colo, 

I. 

1.  Section  10  of  an  act  entitled  <<An  act  concerning  carriers  ei^^ed  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  their  employees,"  approved  June  1, 1898,  reads  as  follows: 

*•  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  officer,  agent, 
or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shaU  require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seek- 
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Ids  employment,  as  a  condition  of  sach  employment,  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
eitner  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  organization,  or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of 
emplo3rment,  or  shall  nnjnstly  discriminate  against  any  employee  becanse  of  his 
membership  in  snch  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization,  or  who  shall 
reqnire  any  employee  or  any  x>er8on  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  snch 
emplo3rment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  sncn  employee  or  applicant  for 
emplo3rment  shall  agree  to  contribnte  to  any  fnnd  for  charitable,  social,  or  benefit 
pnrposes.  to  release  snch  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injorv  by 
reason  oi  anv  benefit  received  nrom  such  fund  beyond  the  prox)ortion  of  tne  ben- 
efit arising  nrom  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund,  or  who  shall,  after 
having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  to  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employee, 
attempt  to  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  gml^y  ^^  &  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which 
such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  or  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Many  of  the  States  have  penal  statutes  making  it  unlawful  for  employers  to 
coerce,  intimidate,  or  use  any  other  methods  calculated  to  prevent  empWees 
from  belonging  to  their  brotherhoods  or  to  associations  of  laboring  men.  Both 
the  United  States  and  State  statutes  on  this  subject  are  violated  with  impunity, 
and  such  laws  appear  to  be  impotent  to  afford  a  remedy  for  the  evil  sought  to  be 
suppressed  or  to  protect  the  rights  intended  to  be  preserved  to  the  employee. 
There  is  one  trunk  line  of  railways  running  out  of  Chicago,  westward,  which 
maintains  a  large  detective  corps  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whetiier  or  not 
an  employee  does  or  is  about  to  become  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  and  if 
he  has,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  member  the  company  watches  tor  a  convenient 
time  to  discharge  him;  the  dismissal,  however,  bemg  placed  on  some  other 
grounds  than  the  fact  of  his  affiliation  with  labor  organizations.  So  many  subter- 
fuges can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  employees  on  account  of  their 
membership  in  these  organization  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enact, 
under  the  present  system  of  hiring  and  discharging,  a  law  that  can  be  enforced. 
Perhaps  if  all  such  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  make  it  criminal  to  procure  or 
furnish  evidence  of  the  employee's  membership  in  a  labor  organization  to  anyone 
other  than  the  membership  thereof,  it  would  make  the  law  as  perfect  and  com- 
plete as  it  is  possible  to  frame  such  measures. 

It  is  not  desired  by  the  foregoing  statement  to  convey  the  idea  that  railway  cor- 
porations in  general  are  antagonistic  to  the  railway  brotherhoods;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ^eater  number  of  them  offer  no  opposition,  and  a  few  trunk  lines, 
being  particularly  observant  of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  them  by  reason 
of  the  existence  of  the  brotherhoods  on  their  road,  encoarage  their  existence  in 
many  ways. 

2.  This  question  is  one  that  is  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the  question  respecting 
the  protecting  of  employees  in  their  right  to  belong  to  their  brotherhoods,  i^early 
all  of  the  States  and  the  section  of  the  United  States  statute  quoted,  supra,  makes 
blacklisting  a  penal  offense,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  evidence  which 
would  convict  one  Kuilty  of  the  offense  the  laws  are  inefi^tual.  It  has  always 
been  permissible  in  law  for  a  master  to  give  a  statement  concerning  a  servant  to 
an  inquiring  employer  or  prospective  employer.  Such  statement,  however  dam- 
aging to  the  servant,  if  truthful,  may  be  lawfully  made.  But  this  is  pernicious 
and  works  a  great  injustice,  because  a  bare  statement  of  certain  happenings  or 
acts  of  a  servant  unexplained  may  make  him  appear  as  a  xerj  undesirable 
employee,  but  an  explanation  may  relieve  him  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair,  prospective 
employer  from  blame;  so  to  prevent  this  injury  and  blacklisting  of  all  kinds  in  a 
more  effectual  way  it  should  be  made  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  individual 
to  furnish  a  stat^ent  to  any  other  employer,  or  other  person,  concerning  an 
employee  without  first  furnishing  the  employee  with  a  true  copy  of  it.  At  pres- 
ent statements  are  promiscuously  furnished  without  the  employee  knowing  any- 
thing about  their  contents,  and  therefore  he  is  unable  to  explain  or  refute  false 
statements  which  may  be  made  against  him.  However,  the  remedy  for  the  pres- 
ent evil  will  be  more  fully  disclosed  in  answer  to  subdivision  three. 

8.  After  much  observation  and  consideration  of  this  question  by  anyone  the 
answer  given  will  certainly  be,  yes.  It  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
when  nearly  every  family  conducted  a  sort  of  a  manufacturing  institution  so  far 
as  necessary  to  provide  crude  things  for  their  wants.  Sheep  were  shorn,  wool 
washed,  carded,  spun,  woven  into  cloth,  and  cut  and  sewed  into  garments  by  the 
members  of  the  one  nousehold;  even  the  head  of  the  household  was  usually  a 
shoemaker  or  cobbler,  or  he  could  build  a  house,  do  blacksmithing,  and  like  work. 
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At  the  present  day  few  x>eople  can  do  more  than  one  thing  well.  The  cmde  work 
of  the  man  of  many  years  ago  will,  at  the  present  day,  not  be  acceptable  to  any 
X>erson.  He  conld  now  find  no  employment.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
one  or  two  things  and  perfect  oneself  in  doing  them  in  order  to  find  and  retain 
emnloyment. 

Tne  railroads  of  the  country  have  numerous  departments,  and  generally  the 
degree  of  skill  reaoired  in  each  department  reqnires  strong,  active  bodies  and  the 
highest  faculty  or  the  mind  to  be  exercised,  and  so  exacting  are  the  duties  in  a 
single  department  that  as  a  general  thing  the  average  man  is  not  only  not  able  to 
acquire  Imowledge  or  fit  himself  up  for  other  duties  in  life,  but  he  is  unable  to 
acquire  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  readily  fill  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  so  if  discharged,  unless  he  can  find  work  at  his  usual  vocation,  it  is 
exceeoingly  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  rail- 
road companies — ^to  the  interest  of  the  public  in  general — ^to  let  men  work  in  such 
places  and  at  such  work  where  the  result  of  their  labor  is  of  the  highest  produc- 
tive quality  and  greatest  productive  quantity.  The  wealth  of  the  community  or 
nation  is,  after  aJJ,  but  the  combined  wealth  of  the  individuals.  Every  day  that 
the  individual  workman  is  out  of  employment  is  a  day  forever  lost  to  himself 
and  indirectly  a  day  lost  to  the  communify  and  nation,  and  frequent  loss  of  em- 
ployment finally  leaves  him  in  his  old  age,  together  with  his  family,  dependent 
upon  the  county  for  support. 

Railway  companies  are  owned  by  a  few  individuals,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
those  who  are  real  stockholders  of  the  company  do  the  sux>erintending  of  the 
various  departments,  and  often  the  person  entrusted  in  the  position  of  "  superin- 
tending employee  "  has  his  own  friends  to  reward  and  enemies  often  to  punish,  or 
through  some  whim  or  caprice,  discharges  a  faithful  and  valuable  servant  to  the 
company,  which  it  would  really  be  to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  keep  at  work; 
therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  labor  court  in  which  the  employee,  if  he  felt 
aggrieved,  could  demand  a  hearing,  and  if  he  was  unjustly  discharged,  he  should 
have  a  decree  in  his  favor,  at  the  cost  of  the  offending  party,  that  he  be  i>ermitted 
to  return  to  his  accustomed  duties.  If  he  was  justly  discharged,  the  cost  should 
be  paid  by  him.  This  in  no  way,  of  course,  would  prevent  a  railway  company 
from  discharging  any  employee  who  was  detrimental  to  the  service  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curtailing  expenses,  or  from  abandoning  any  department  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  abandon.  On  some  roads  a  few  of  the  orothernoods  were  strong  enough 
to  have  been  able  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  company  to  the  effect  that  any 
member  of  their  organization  shall  not  be  discharg|ed  without  a  hearing,  and  if 
it  is  found  that  he  was  unjustly  dischar^;ed,  then,  in  such  a  case,  the  company 
shall  pay  him  full  time  which  he  lost  durmg  his  term  of  discharge. 

Investigation  has  revealed  this  rule  to  oe  beneficial,  both  to  the  classes  of 
employees  which  it  affects  and  the  company,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  men  do  not 
work  under  the  nervous  tension  and  strain  that  no  matter  how  efficient  their  serv- 
ices may  be,  through  whim  or  caprice  of  some  individual  having  temporary 
authority  over  them,  they  will  be  sent  adrift  any  day,  but  they  rest  assured  that 
on  performing  their  duty  they  may  stay  in  the  service  of  the  company  continually, 
ana  thus  they  strive  to  do  their  duty  and  reach  higher  perfection  in  their  work, 
realizing  at  all  times  that  it  is  the  one  sole  condition  of  their  continued  employment. 

The  companies  under  such  contracts,  find  that  they  get  the  highest  degree  of 
service  and  operate  their  road  more  cheaply  and  are  able  to  enforce  the  highest 
degree  of  discipline.  As  an  illustration  why  this  would  be  beneficial,  cases  might 
be  cited  that  occurred  years  ago  before  the  brotherhoods  were  in  x>oeition  to 
influence  their  members  for  good  or  afford  materisd  assistance  when  employees 
were  discharged  for  trivial  offenses  and  discharge  without  any  hearing.  It 
caused  recklessness  to  grow  upon  them,  and  if  they  got  into  a  little  difficulty,  or 
if  some  of  the  company's  property  was  accidentally  destroyed,  they  would  realize 
that  such  meant  discharge,  and  many  of  them  did  not  save  property  which  might 
have  been  saved,  or  try  to  lessen  the  damage  or  injury  in  any  way  whatever;  but 
this  certainly  is  now  otherwise  since  the  advent  of  the  brotherhoods  and  since 
employees  realize  that  they  will  be  tried  fairly  and  their  acts  adjudicated  impar- 
tiaQy.  In  connection  with  this  matter  it  might  be  further  urged  that  railroads 
are  affected  with  public  interest.  They  get  the  most  v^uabfe  franchises  from 
the  public;  the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  of  the  public  are  constantly  in  the 
keeping  of  railways,  and  therefore  the  public  are  interested  in  having  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  it  is  further  and  vitally  interested  in  not  permitmig  a 
railroad  company  to  have  the  best  service  of  various  individuals  for  a  long  number 
of  years,  ana  when  they  are  unable  to  discharge  any  other  duties  acceptablv  other 
than  the  vocation  which  they  have  learned,  that  they  be  not  wrongfully  and 
unwarrantably  discharged,  and  perhaps  become  a  public  charge  themselves  or 
their  families. 
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Railway  work  is  exacting  and  exhaustive,  esi)ecially  the  work  required  for  the 
movement  of  trains,  and  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  degree  of  exhaustion  is  not 
more  noticed  by  the  pubkc  is  because  the  feebler  class  of  mankind  do  not  seek 
employment  in  this  branch  of  industrial  undertaking,  and  if  they  do  seek  employ- 
ment, they  are  generally  rejected,  so  it  is  only  the  more  strong,  healthy,  and  robust 
constitutions  tnat  come  into  the  service.  Therefore,  such  employees  are  enabled 
to  stand  numerous  hardships.  Still,  for  the  interest  of  the  public  who  patronize 
railroad  companies  and  for  their  individual  safety,  men  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  on  duty  more  than  12  hours  in  any  24,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  other 
unavoidable  occurrence,  and  in  yards  and  machine  shops  and  in  all  other  depart- 
ments where  the  service  will  not  be  impaired  by  one  set  of  employees  relieving 
another,  8  hours  a  day  should  constitute  a  day's  work.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  have  good,  healthy,  robust  citizens,  so  that  they  will  be  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  should  the  State  need  their  service,  and  that  they  will  be  capable  of 
self-support;  also,  that  they  have  more  time  in  which  to  cultivate  their  mental 
faculties,  and  thus  generally  advance  the  interest  of  the  race.  At  the  present 
time  society  seems  to  be  moving  along  at  such  a  feverish  pace  that  many  evils 
seem  to  be  creeping  in,  causing  cynics  to  be  everywhere,  and  nervous  and  puny 
forms  to  appear  on  all  sides.  Numerous  suicides  are  being  committed  and  a  large 
army  of  people  are  coming  to  have  no  fixed  purxx>8e  or  aim  in  life.  They  make  a 
feeble  attempt  to  do  one  thing,  then,  growing  easily  discouraged,  qmt  it  and 
attempt  to  do  another  with  like  results,  thus  wasting  away  their  life,  not  accom- 
plishing anything  useful.  Shorter  hours  of  labor  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  remedy 
this  condition  much  to  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  and  even  to  the  employer. 
The  employer  wiU  be  benefited,  because  men  with  clear  minds  and  fresh  Dooies 

Sroduce  more  and  better  work  within  a  given  time  than  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
o  who  are  kept  overworked  all  the  time.    It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  this  subject. 

m. 

1.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  which  would  take  away  the  power  from  judf^ 
or  courts  to  issue  ex  parte  injunctions  in  all  strike  cases.  Where  an  iniunction 
is  issued  it  is  in  general,  if  not  always,  forbidding  acts  to  be  done  which  are 
already  under  the  statutes  of  the  States  made  criminal,  and  therefore  there  are 
ample  meaAs  for  reaching  any  wrong  done  against  the  rsuHroad  company  by  put- 
ting the  law  of  the  State  in  operation;  but  by  proceeding  by  injunction  tne  equity 
power  of  the  court  is  substituted  for  the  criminal  process  provided  for  by  the 
State,  and  thus  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  is 
subverted. 

2.  The  answer  is  emphatically  that  there  should  be  a  law  greatly  modifying 
and  limiting  the  power  of  the  courts  in  this  direction.  The  f  ramers  of  ^e  Con- 
stitution, having  in  view  the  history  of  centuries,  showinjg^  how  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  people  were  disregarded  and  how  they  were  imprisoned  on  shallow 
pretext  growing  out  of  malice  or  intrigue,  believed  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  and  afford  to  everyone  likely  to  be  committed  to  jail,  on  any  charge, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Now,  when  an  injunction  is  issued  in  a  labor  strike, 
it  commands  certain  individuals  to  refrain  from  doing  a  thing  which  the  State 
law  already  declares,  in  most  cases,  to  be  criminal.  If  it  is  allied  that  the 
injunction  is  violated,  the  persons  violating  it  are  brought  before  the  very  judge 
who  issued  it,  and  while,  of  course,  he  does  not  punidi  them  for  the  crime  alleged 
to  have  been  committed,  he  does  punish  them  for  disobe3ring  the  mandate  con^ 
tained  in  the  injunction,  and  it  is  clear  that  before  he  can  so  punish  them  he 
must  adjudge  that  they  have  committed  certain  acts,  which,  if  true,  would  be 
criminal  and  would  also  subject  them  to  the  penal  laws  of  the  State.  So  he  sends 
them  to  jail,  and  they  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  if  they  were  tried  and  con* 
victed  under  the  penal  laws  of  the  State.  They  may  be  med  under  the  penal 
law,  and  can  not  plead  such  term  of  imprisonment  as  once  in  jeopardy. 

But  to  point  out  another  phase  of  the  question  we  may  suggest  that  in  order  to 
convict  the  person  under  the  i>enal  laws  of  the  State  of  doing  the  acts  mentioned 
in  the  injunction,  the  prisoner  would  have  to  be  found  guilty  oeyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  All  the  strict  laws  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases  might  be  invoked  for  his 
protection,  but  there  is  nothing,  not  even  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
which  necessarily  governs  the  judge  sitting  in  judgment  of  the  person  charged 
with  violating  the  mandate  of  die  court;  so  the  judge  may  at  once  become  prose- 
cutor, judge,  and  jury.  The  average  judge  is  human,  and  when  it  is  said  that 
the  order  which  he  issued  is  violated  he  is  very  much  biased  against  those  who 
dared  to  disregard  his  authority  and  dignity,  and  he  is  very  much  inclined  indeed 
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to  allow  his  human  natnre  to  enter  into  the  jndicial  determination  of  the  case. 
Granting  injunction  in  labor  cases,  where  the  criminal  law  of  the  land  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  exigency,  is  simply  substituting  the  equity  power,  which  originally 
was  so  sparingly  exercised  by  courts  of  chancery,  and  which  was  intended  onl^  to 
afford  relief  where  the  law  was  deficient  or  inadequate,  for  that  of  the  crimmal 
law,  It  subjects  one  to  double  punishment  for  the  same  act,  viz.,  violating  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  mandate  of  the  court.  It  deprives  one  of  the  ben&t  of 
the  strict  rtdes  of  evidence  of  criminal  cases,  and  in  short,  it  violates  and  con- 
travenes the  very  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  acts  of 
contempt  should  be  limited  to  those  conmiitted  in  the  very  presence  of  the  court. 
All  other  alleged  acts  of  contempt  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  under  the  rules  gov- 
erning criminal  procedure. 

8.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question.  Should  the  Attomev-Gtoneral  be 
prejudiced  against  labor,  and  as  many  of  them  have  been  employed  by  corpora- 
tions before  and  during  the  time  of  their  incumbency  of  that  high  office,  they 
certainly  would  not  be  very  fair  toward  the  employees — throwing  the  influence  of 
their  high  office  in  favor  of  the  corporations  might  only  tend  to  influence  courts 
all  the  more  against  the  best  interest  of  the  employee.  However,  if  the  Attorney- 
General  is  fair  and  unprejudiced,  and  equally  fair  to  both  parties  in  the  contro- 
versy, his  presence  in  cases  of  this  Mnd  could  not  but  tend  to  promote  justice, 
but  before  he  would  be  useful  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
cause  him  to  cut  off  all  relationship  with  corporations  before  engaging  in  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

IV. 

1.  A  general  uniform  law  should  be  enacted  making  all  common  carriers  liable 
for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  the  same  as  the  master  is  liable  to  the 
employee  for  his  own  negligence.  This  rule  is  not  an  injustice  upon  the  master, 
for  he  selects,  governs,  and  oirects  each  employee;  but  as  to  the  employee  himself, 
he  has  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  fellow-servant,  and  usually  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  governing  or  controlling  the  action  of  such  fellow-servant,  and  is 
very  often  at  the  mercy,  so  far  as  his  safety  depends,  of  the  fellow-servant.  For 
these  reasons  the  master  should  be  held  responsible. 

2.  As  a  general  thin^  the  Federal  courts  do  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  State 
courts  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence  and  the  administering  of  State  laws  resi>ect- 
ing  personal  injuries,  and,  of  course,  it  is  most  desirable  tnat  the  Federal  courts 
when  administering  the  law  of  any  particular  State  should  follow  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  highest  courts  of  such  State  in  the  same  manner  that  fchey  would 
follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  admin- 
istering the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

V. 

It  is  unwise  for  lawyers,  perhaps,  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  discuss  a  law  which 
has  been  enacted  by  Congress,  but  apparently  has  net  in  any  manner  been  tested 
by  the  courts,  and  as  the  law  of  1898  has  not  been  in  any  respects  called  into  ques- 
tion as  far  as  we  know,  we  will  not  attempt  to  ^ve  any  opinion  on  it. 

A.  Respecting  the  feasibility  or  practicabihty  of  compulsory  arbitration,  we 
unhesitatmgly  state  that  it  seems  both  practicable  and  feasible.  In  the  first  place, 
corporations  are  but  the  creatures  of  law.  They  must  accept  conditions  imiMNsed 
upon  them  by  the  State,  and  if  the  State  should  see  fit  to  impose  Jipon  each  cor- 
poration a  condition  that,  on  it  being  given  a  charter,  it  should  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion in  matters  arising  between  the  corporation  and  its  employees  which  could 
not  be  amicably  settled,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  solve  a  vexed  problem.  Any 
corporation  which  would  not  accept  such  a  condition  should  not  be  given  a  char- 
ter, and  the  States  which  have  retained  the  power  to  amend  or  modify  the  charters 
of  any  corporation  are  in  as  ^ood  position  to  force  all  existingcorporations  to 
accept  such  a  law  as  those  which  may  be  organized  hereafter.  The  general  pub- 
lic has  a  great  interest  at  stake  re8X)ecting  zhe  operation  of  a  railro^,  for  every 
contract  that  is  made  is  based  on  normal  conditions,  and  a  strike  occurring  may 
upset  all  conditions  existing  at  the  time  contracts  were  entered  into  between  indi- 
viduals who  have  no  connection  with  the  railroad  as  far  as  managing  them  or 
dealing  with  the  employees  is  concerned,  and  therefore  on  account  of  it  being  such 
a  great  public  concern  and  capable  of  inflicting  so  much  injury  on  the  public,  both 
the  employer  and  the  employee  should  be  compelled  to  sulmiit  to  arbitraation. 
Besides,  the  railroads'  interest  is  growing  larger  each  year,  and  consequently  each 
year  affects  the  general  public  to  a  ^eater  extent;  besides,  by  preventing  strikes 
it  would  be  one  method  of  preserving  the  peace  and  general  stability  of  affairs 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  preventing  the  corx)orations  from  oppressing 
the  employees,  or  vice  versa. 

"Your,  struly,  John  H.  Murphy. 
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Carter,  Zina  R.,  commission  and  produce  merchant,  Chicago 577-586 

Clark,  Charles  S. ,  secretary  Grainers'  National  Association 431^35 

Clark,  E.  E.,  grand  chief  conductor  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 109-116 

Clements,  Judson  C,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 153-161 

Counselman,  Charles,  grain  and  stock  merchant,  Chicago 382-392 

Co  wen,  John  K.,  president  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RailroiS  Company 302-320 

Dickinson,  C.  W.,  manufacturerof  agricultural  implements.  La  Crosse, Wis.  547-556 

Dousman,  Hercules  F.,  grain  shipper,  Chicago 353-362 

Emerson,  C.  C,  produce  dealer,  St.  Paul,  Minn 480-485 

Evans,  Edgar  H.,  representative  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade 435-441 

Fish,  Stuyvesant,  president  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 320-338 

Fuller,  Chester  A.,  Norfolk,  Nebr 441-446 

Furuseth,  Andrew,  international  secretary  of  the  Seamen's  Union 685-709 

Gallagher,  Augustine,  representative  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  539-547 

Greeley,  Samuel  H. ,  commission  merchant,  Chicago 370-382 

Hulbert,  J.  H. ,  farmer  and  grain  dealer,  FontanelTe,  Iowa 486-489 

Hyland,  John  J.,  traffic  manager  freight  bureau,  Chic^aeo  Board  of  Trade..  351-353 
Ingalls,  Melville  E.,  president  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 

and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  companies 284-302 

Johnson,  E.  R. ,  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 56-64 

Keep,  Charles  H. ,  secretary  Lake  Carriers' Association 709-723 

Kelley,  N.  B.,  president  National  Association  of  Freight  Commissioners,  freight 

commissioner  Trades'  League  of  Philadelphia 185-193 

Kennard,  Alexander  A.,  vice-president  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  Chicago 362-370 

Kindel,  Geor^  J.,  manufacturer,  Denver,  Colo 251-264 

Knapp,  Martm  A.,  chairman  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 128-145 

Lewis,  David  J.,  Cumberland,  Md 724-757 

Mallory,  Charles  A.,  chairman  railroad  committee,  Chicago  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change    586-592 

Morton,  Paul,  second  vice-president  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 

Company 489-^503 

Moseley,  E.  A. ,  secretary  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 7-44 

Murphy,  John  H. ,  attorney  at  law,  Denver,  Colo 776-780 

Musselman,  Amos  S.,  president  Board  of  Trade,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 556,557 

Neall,  Frank  L.,  shipping  merchant,  Philadelphia 161-185 

Newcomb,  H.  T.,  chief  oi  section  of  freight  rates,  division  of  statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 95-109 
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O'Rourke,  F.  J.,  switchman,  Chicago 525-^1 

Prouty,  Charles  A.,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 145-161 

Beagan,  John  H.,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas 339-251 

Ripley,  E.  P.,  president  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.  593-598 

Ripley,  J.  F. ,  chairman  Western  Classification  Committee 567-570 

Ronemus,  W.  H. ,  grand  chief  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen 768-771 

Sager,  H.  M. ,  secretary  Northern  Milling  Company,  Cfhica^ 446-454 

Sa];]|;ent,  Frank  P.,  grand  master  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 64-95 

Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A. ,  professor  in  Columbia  University 598-617 

Snydacker,  Joseph  G.,  grain  merchant,  Chicago 396-400 

Spencer,  Samuel,  president  Southern  Railway 264-284 

Stickney,  A.  B.,  president  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company 454-465 

Stone,  Geoige  F.,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 531-539 

Strong,  Wilfiam  J.,  attorney  at  law,  Chicago 503-525 

Tucker,  Joseph  F. ,  chairman  Central  Freight  Association 557-564 

Vanlandinffham,  A.  J.,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau 193-217 

Walker,  Aldace  F.,  chairman  board  of  directors,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 

Fe  Railway  Company 771-776 

Webster,  George  H. ,  president  Armour  Elevator  Company 400-417 

Weyl,  Walter  E.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 758,759 

Wilson,  John  T.,  grand  chief  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen 45-55, 765-768 

Woffindin,  John  F.,  chairman  Chicago  East  Bound  Freight  Committee....  664-567 
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Page. 
Accidents  (see  a^ao  Employers^  Uabiliiy;  HospUcUs;  Relief  departments;  Safely 
appliances) : 

Pereonal  injuries,  statistics Lewis,  735 

In  various  countries Lewis,  743 

Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission,  detailed  reports  to,  advocated. . .  Sargent,  93; 

Clark,  114;  Brotherhood  officers,  763 

Little  effect  of Stickney,  466 

Caused  by  long  hours  of  labor Lewis,  743 

Reduction  by  improved  appliances  since  1893 Moseley,  34;  Knapp,  131 

Contribution  by  railway  companies  to  injured  employees Johnson,  69; 

Snencer,  266 

Light  employment  given  to  injured  men Callaway,  218 

Pensions,  hospitals,  etc. ,  New  York  Central Callaway,  218 

Passenger  vessels,  at  what  time  most  dangerous Furusetn,  700 

Loss  of  life  due  to  deficient  manning Furuseth,  700 

Liability  for  injuries  to  passenffers,  attitude  of  courts Ingalls,  284 

Accident  insurance  (see  also  Labor  organizoHons) : 

Statistics Lewis,  744, 746 

Companies  largely  patronized.  New  York  Central Callaway,  219 

Under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 740, 744, 746 

Accounts  of  railroads : 

Requirement  of  uniformity,  advantage  of Seligman,  605;  Blanchard,  679 

Inspection  of — 

Advocated Johnson,  62;  Newoomb,100; 

Knapp,  144;  Prouty,  161;  Clements,  169;  Ingalls,  298, 301; 
Reagan,  349;  Bacon,  430;  Morton,  500;  Gallagher,  647; 
Stone,  638;   Dickinson,  649;  Baker,  692;  Selinnan,  606 

Advocated  under  proper  limits Spencer,  274;  Ripley,  697 

Deprecated Stickney,  464 

Discrimination,  remedy  for. . .  Prouty,  161;  Clements,  169;  Spencer,  273, 278 

Public  character  of  railway  service  justifies Knapp,  144;  Clements,  151 

Texas  commission,  powers  regarding,  and  advantages Reagan,  349 

Little  beneficial  effect  likely Cowen,317;  R8h,338 

Private  compilations  ol  statistics  chiefly  consulted Cowen,  318 

Publicity,  sufficient  from  existing  reports Callaway,  237, 238 

Competitors  given  information  by Callaway,  238 

Advertising : 

Saving  by  Grovernment  ownership Lewis,  787 

Agreements  between  railways : 

Existence  of Bookwalter,  577 

Rates,  fixing  by,advocated Vanlandingham, 214; 

Cowen,  314;  Hyland,361;  Bird,  479;  Tucker,  657, 669 

Other  agreements  besides  pools  should  be  permitted Ingalls,  286. 297; 

Blanchard,  664 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  supervision  advocated. .  Vanlandingham,  214 

Impossibility  of  maintaining  rates Stickney,  461 

Agrictdture: 

Department  of,  advantage  of  statistical  reports Newcomb,  106, 107 

Speculation,  infiuence  of  statistical  reports  on Newcomb,  107 

Nature  of  live  stock  statistics Mallory,  689-691 

Education,  need  of Newcomb,  107 

Speculation,  infiuence  on  prices Newcomb,  107 

Western  States,  premature  settlement  and  development Newcomb,  106 
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Agricultural  products  (see  also  Caiile,  Grainy  etc.) :  Pb8^ 

CJolorado,  effect  of  freight  rates  on Kindel,  262, 263 

Freight  rates,  decrease,  statistics Newcomb,  101, 108 

bra&es  (see  also  Safely  appliances) : 

Advantages  in  saving  life  and  expense Moseley,  34 

United  States  act  of  1893  and  its  effect Moseley,  32-34 

State  laws  requiring,  advocated Moeeley,  39;  Sargent,  93 

No  saving  in  labor  by Spencer,  268 

Expense  of  applying Sargent,  68 

Aznerican  Barge  Company: 

Owner  of  whaleback  boats Keep,  714 

American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Seamen's  Union  affiliated  with Fumseth,  685 

American  Railway  Union: 

Action  in.PuUman  strike,  1894 Strong,  506 

Antipathy  of  railroads  to  heads  of Strong,  516 

Character  of  organization Pish,  327 

Members  refus^  employment  by  railroads Strong,  517 

Officers  and  members,  character  of O'Rourke,  527, 529 

Antitrust  act  of  1800: 

Injunctions  issued  under Moseley,  10, 11 

Railways,  application  to,  not  intended Cowen,  316;  Blanchard,  637 

Apprenticeship : 

Seamen Furuseth,  686 

Arbitration: 
Generally — 

Advocated Sargent,  68 

Favored  by  railway  brotherhoods Sargent,  94, 95 

Voluntary  submission  necessary knapp,  130 

Public  opinion,  influence  in  enforcing  awards Arthur,  125; 

Wilson,  766;  Ronemus,  770 

Instances  of  satisfactory  settlement Sargent,  95 

Difficulty  of  securing  competent  arbitrators Moseley,  15;  Walker,  775 

Emplovers  unwilling  to  Submit  certain  questions  to Callaway,  222; 

Ingalls,291;  Walker,  773 

Discipline  can  not  be  maintained  under Fish,  324 

Workinemen  usually  resort  to,  when  strikes  fail Walker,  776 

Impossibility  of  enforcing  awards  on  employees Callaway,  222; 

Cowen,  309;  Walker,  775 
Compulsory — 

Advocated  in  case  of  railways Arthur,  125;  Murphy,  780 

Deprecated SargMit,  69; 

Brotherhood  officers,  762;  Arnold,  764;  Wilson,  766;  Walker,  773-776 

Contradiction  of  terms Walker,  773 

Absence  of  law  and  precedents  for  decisions Moseley,  16 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  investigation  of  complaints  advo- 
cated   Wilson,  766 

Joint  committees,  engineers,  organization  and  working Arthur,  117, 127 

Mediation,  advantages  of Ingalls,  291 

State  boards,  advocated  by  Royal  Commission  on  Labor Moseley,  19 

Action  of  New  York  board,  Buffalo  sailors*  strike Keep,  712 

United  Staters  act  of  1  SOS- 
Description  and  working Knapp,  129-131 

Approved Arthur,  125;  Arnold,  764 

Probable  beneficial  effects Brotherhood  officers,  762 

One  instance  of  attempted  application  only Knapp,  1 29 

Resort  to  arbitration  when  mediation  fails,  unlikely ' Knapp,  131 

Railways,  unwillingness  to  submit  vital  measures  to Callaway,  222; 

Ingalls,  291, 292;  Walker,  773 

Applies  only  to  trainmen;  extension  advocated Wilson,  766 

Architectural  iron  workers: 

Large  proportion  sailors Fumseth,  698 

Armour,  P.  I). ,  &  Co. : 

Barlev,  control  of  market,  discussed •. Doueman,  358; 

Greeley,  380;  Coimselraan,  390;  Webster,  413 

Development  of  business Webster,  405 

Elevators,  control  of Dousman,  358, 359;  Webster,  413, 416 

Private  cars,  ownership  of Greeley,  373;  Mallory,  589 
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Army  beef:  Page. 

Discussion  of,  effect  on  market Mallory,  590 

Aflhtabiila,  Ohio: 

Coal  shipments Keep,  716 

A.sifttic8 : 

Employment  as  sailors Neall,  176 ;  Furuseth,  688, 689,  708 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Ee  Bailroad : 

Discriminations  by,  referred  to Callaway,  238 

Control  of  elevators  on Bookwalter,  576 

Australia : 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Reasons  for  socialistic  tendencies Seligman,  614 

Austria-Hungary : 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Passenger  fares,  zone  system Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  733, 739 

Pooling Blanchard,  652 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bidlroad : 

Labor,  condition  on Cowen,  302-308 

Relief  department,  discussed Johnson,  57 ;  Cowen,  304-307 

Receivers,  attitude  regarding  discriminations Knapp,  143;  Cowen,  316 

Savings  fund,  described Cowen,  306 

Bankruptcy  of  railroads : 

Conditions,  1893-1897 Fish,  321 

Barley : 

Armour  &  Co. ,  control  of Dousman,  358; 

Greeley,  380;  Counselman,  390;  Webster,  413 

Grading  by  official  inspectors,  character  of Clark,  432 

Beef  (see  also  CaJUley  Live  stock,  Private  cars) : 

Discriminations,  except  by  private  cars,  denied Callaway,  232 

Consumption,  reduceu  by  high  price Dickinson,  655 

Substitution  of  pork  and  mutton  for Mallory,  591 

Belgium : 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Extending Seligman,  613 

Pooling  of  government  and  private  railways Newcomb,  98;  Blancnard,  651 

Bell  Telej^one  Company : 

Government  should  buy Seligman,  612 

Bessemer  Steamship  Company : 

Transports  Cam^e  ore Keep,  714 

Owned  by  John  D.  Rockefeller Keep,  714 

Blacklisting: 

Meaning  of  term O'Rourke,  528 

Existence  of  practice — 

Generallv  affirmed Wilson,  52;  Arthur,  123;  Strong,  516;  0*Rourke,528 

Present  forms  of,  described Sargent,  65;  Clark,  112 

Enforced  for  any  offense Strong,  516 

Practice  among  other  employers  than  railways Strong,  514 

Brotherhoods,  members  blacklisted Arthur,  123, 124 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  instance  of Arthur,  123 

Proposed  agreement  of  Gineral  Managers'  Association  of  Chicago. , 

Strong,  503, 509 
Practice  decreasing .- .  Clark,  112;  Spencer,  265;  Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  768 

Imaginary  grievance Walker,  772 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  does  not  practice Cowen,  303 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  does  not  practice Ingalls,  288 

Effects  and  justification  discussed — 

Adopted  for  the  subju^tion  of  labor Strong,  514, 518 

Comoinations  for  vindictive  injury  unjustifiable Strong,  513 

Makes  men  afraid  to  present  grieyances Strong,  516 

Brotherhoods  fear  to  proceed  against Strong,  525 

Suffering  produced Strong,  513, 521 ,  522 

Votes,  a  means  of  controlling Strong,  514, 515, 518 

Defended  by  railroads Strong,  525 

Proper  to  demand  evidence  of  skill  and  ability Strong,  521 

Places  premium  on  good  conduct  and  character O'Rourke,  528 

Does  not  work  against  laboring  men O'Rourke,  528 

Justified  as  to  reporting  drunken  or  careless  employees Strong,  513 

655a 50 
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Blackljgting — Continued.  Page. 

Remedies — 

Common  law  broader  than  statute  of  Illinois Strong,  515 

Injunction  will  not  be  issued  to  prevent Moseley,  10 

United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898,  effects Moseler,  8 

Pooalties,  severer,  advocated Strong,  523; 

Brotherhood  officers,  760;  Arnold,  763 

Evidence  to  prove  should  be  prescribed Strong,  523 

Employees  snould  be  furnished  copy  of  all  statements Murphy,  777 

Government  ownership  of  railways Strong,  5lS,  523 

Strike,  Chicago,  1894— 

Practice  described Moseley,  8;  Strong,  506-^513 

Clearance  demanded Strong,  507, 508, 511, 512, 518 

Evidence  as  to Strong,  503, 519, 520 

Number  blacklisted Strong,  523 

Strikers  reemployed,  number  of Strong,  513, 522, 523 

Character  of  men  blacklisted Strong,  511, 520 

Illinois  Central,  list  of  names Strong,  512, 513, 516 

Change  of  name  to  evade Strong,  511, 512, 518, 524, 525 

Suite  filed  against  railroads,  character  of Strong,  503, 515 

Fees  and  expenses  of Strong,  525 

Origin  of  William  J.  Strong's  connection  with Strong,  503 

Damages  awarded Strong,  508, 509 

Case  of  Andrew  Stader Strong,  519 

Case  of  Fred  R.  Ketcham Strong,  503, 506, 507-51 1 

Employment  given  to  get  suits  dismissed Strong,  522 

Increased  caution  of  raflways  resulting j Strong,  519 

Block  signals: 

New  York  Central,  employment  on Callaway,  220 

Bonds,  railroad: 

Rates  of  interest,  payment Lewis,  730 

Quotations  and  variations  in  price i^ewis,  726,  727 

Volume  of  sales Lewis,  727 

Boston: 

Ocean  transportations,  methods  of Neall,  161, 162 

Bounties  to  shipping,  etc. : 

Might  increase  American  shipping  business Furuseth,  699 

Would  not  affect  condition  oi  sailors Furuseth,  699 

Fishermen,  not  beneficial  to Furuseth,  700 

Opposed  by  Seamen's  Union Furuseth,  700 

Boycotts: 

Definition Saigent,  68 

Refusal  to  haul  cars  from  roads  under  strike Arthur,  120, 126 

Illegality,  Supreme  Court  decision Arthur,  120, 126 

Courts  have  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moseley,  12 

Injunctions  to  restrain,  cases Moseley,  9, 1 1 

Bridges: 

Companies,  reasons  for  existence Callaway,  227 

Tolls  for  use^  largely  abolished Callaway,  227 

Builders,  large  proportion  are  sailors Furuseth,  698 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers: 

Arthur,  P.  M.,  methods  and  skill Strong,  520 

Benefit  funds,  description  and  working Arthur,  117 

Expense  of  insurance Arthur,  121 

Employers,  relations  with Arthur,  117,  f23 

No  dictation  as  to  persons  employed Arthur,  118 

Effecte,  beneficial  moral *. Arthur,  116, 117 

Federation  with  other  brotherhoods,  reasons  for  refusal Arthur,  122 

Funds,  sources  and  character Arthur,  120,  121 

Charity  funds Arthur,  121 

Strike  or  contingent  fund Arthur,  121 

History  and  working  of  organization Arthur,  116,  117 

Membership,  proportion  of  engineers  belonging  to Arthur,  118 

Oolorea  men  excluded Arthur,  118 

Nonmembers,  no  interference  with Arthur,  118 

Strikes,  influence  in  checking Arthur,  128 
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Brotherhood  of  LoconxotiTe  Firemen:  l*"«^«- 

B^iefit  funds,  low  cost  and  advantages Sargent,  91 

Employers^  attitude  favorable  in  most  cases Saigent,  87,  91 

Membership  includes  practicallyall  firemen Sargent,  92 

Brotherhood  of  Bail  way  Trackmen: 

Benefits  and  funds Wilson,  48,  49 

Effects  of  org^ization,  beneficial Wilson,  50 

History  and  growth Wilson,  48-50 

Members,  character  of Wilson,  51 

Belation  to  other  railway  organizations Wilson,  48 

Wages,  increase  through  mfluence  of Wilson,  51 

Brotherhoods.     (See  Labor  organizations.) 
Bucket  shops: 

Elevators,  large  stocks  of  grain,  effect  on Greeley,  372,  377 

Denied... •. Webster,  413 

»      Grain,  prices  depressed  by Greeley,  377 

Buffalo: 

Elevators,  ownership,  charges,  combination Webster,  410;  Keep,  721 

Coal  shipments Keep,  715,  716 

Lake  grain  traffic Keep,  715 

Bug'gies: 

Classification  of Dickinson,  548 

Butter  and  cheese: 

Export  trade  and  transportation  rates Kennard,  367 

Canada,  advantages  in  exportation Kennard,  368 

California  (see  also  I^acific  coast) : 

Fruit  transportation,  discriminations  in Kennard,  363 

Grain,  export  trade Barry,  248 

Canada: 

Butter  and  cheese,  export  trade Kennard,  367 

Coal,  import  and  export  by  Great  Lc^es Keep,  715,  716 

Grain,  competition  of  shipping  routes Webster,  412 

Light-houses,  Great  Lakes Keep,  709,  723 

Lake  vessels,  few - Keep,  723 

Railways,  transit  of  goods  in  bond Prouty,  151 

Hauling  of  UnitSi  States  traffic  by,  deprecated Morton,  492 

Shipbuilding,  Great  Lakes Keep,  718 

Welland  Canal,  former  rebates Keep,  723 

Canadian  Pacific  Bailroad: 

Carrying  of  United  States  freight Morton,  492 

Canals: 

Great  Lakes  to  Mississippi,  estimated  cost  of Carter,  580 

Chicago  drainage  canal Carter,  580;  Keep,  717, 718 

Erie  Canal Carter,  578, 579, 581;  Keep,  721, 722 

Hennepin  Canal Carter,581 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal Carter,  581 

St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal Keep,  720, 723 

Capital: 

Private  ownership,  advantages Cowen,  319 

Need  of  large,  a  reason  against  Government  ownership Seligman,  610 

Railways,  large  amount  required Seligman,  610 

Telegraplis,  needs  relatively  small Seligman,  610 

Capitalization  of  railways: 

Amount  and  relation  to  actual  investment — 

General  estimate  and  discussion Johnson,  61 ;  Newoomb,  101 ; 

Clements,  160;  Fish,  330-332;  I>ousman,361;  Seligman,  609, 610 

Interest  on  bonds,  rate  and  amount Lewis,  729 

Stock  largely  bonus  for  bonds Vanlandingham,  210 

Existing,  usually  not  excessive (x)wen, 318 

Property,  increase  in  value  of Callaway,  228 

Improvements,  methods  of  paying  for Callaway,  228 

Present,  less  than  cost  of  reproduction Ingalls,  297, 298 

Reduced  by  reorganization Ingalls,  298;  Fish,  331 

Germany,  greater  in Seligman,  614 

Great  Britain,  comparison  with Fish,  330, 331 

Illinois  Central,  overcapitalization  denied Fish,  326 
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Capitalization  of  railways — Continued.  Pb««* 

Amount  and  relation  to  actual  investment— Continued. 

Southern  railways Fish ,  332 

Recent  decrease  in  interest  rates i Fish ,  33 1 

Bonds,  statistics  concerning Lewis,  726, 727, 73v) 

Effects  of  overcapitalization — 

Injurious Wilson,55;  Sargent, 70 

Value  of  securities  depressed Morton,  601 

Sometimes  deceives  investors Seligman,  609 

Usually  forces  reoiganization Callaway,  227 

Rates,  effect  discus^ Knapp,  144 

Increased  by Johnson,  60 

Waffes,  influence  on Arthur,  127 

Little  effect  on  rates  or  wages Newcomb,  100, 101 

Grovemment  control  of  stock  issues — 

Advocated Johnson,  62;  Knapp,  144;  Reagan,  341;  Seligman,  610 

Deprecated Morton,  601 

Massachusetts  method  approved Seligman,  610 

Taxation,  not  best  means  of  checking Seligman,  609 

Texas,  methods  and  control Reaffan,  341 

Valuation  of  roads,  methods  of Reagan,  341-343 

Increase  of,  regard  to Reagan,  348 

Oarload  rates: 

Lower  than  on  part  carloads Vanlandingham,  207, 210;  Spencer,  280 

Carmen,  railway: 

Conditions  and  wages Wilson,  47;  Ronemus,  770 

Oamegie  Steel  Company: 

Ore  trsuisportation,  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad Keep,  714 

Lake  transportation Keep,  714 

Oars  (see  also  Flour  and  grain  rates,  Privaie  cars) : 

Charges  for  demurrage,  excessive Kennard,  364 

Most  cars  now  used  are  new Saigent,  67 

Pullman,  handling  of,  during  strike  of  1894 Strong,  606 

Shortage,  existing Callaway,  232;  Spencer,  284 

Supply, compulsory, discussed Catlaway,232 

Car  trusts: 

Character  and  reason  for  existence Vanlandingham,  209 

Cattle: 

Allied  shortage  discussed Mallory,  689^91;  Baker,  692 

Consumption  increased Baker,692 

MarketeSi  younger  than  formerly Mallory,  690 

Price,  influences  determining Mallory,  689, 690 

Time  required  to  breed  and  prepare  for  market Baker,  592 

Live,  chiefly  shipped  for  export  trade Callaway,  231 

Cattle  Ghrowers'  Association: 

Composition Mallory,  588 

Desires  removal  of  terminal  on  cattle  at  Chicago Mallory,  688 

Central  Freig^ht  Association: 

Descriptioh Tucker,  667, 568 

Sources  of  information  as  to  rates Tucker,  659 

Rates  not  fixed  by  ap-eement Tucker,  667, 659 

Tries  to  avoid  any  violation  of  law Tucker,659 

Charters  of  railwavs: 

Variation  in  difrerent  States Johnson,  62 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad: 

Labor,  conditions  on Ingalls,  287-291 

Passes,  practice  regarding Ingalls,  293-296 

Passenger  rates,  referred  to Ingalls,  292 

Chicap^  (see  also  Elevators) : 

Discriminations  against. . .  Knapp,  113;  Vanlandingham,  193;  Kennard,  364, 365 
Grain — 

Discriminations  in  rates  favoring Vanlandingham,  194;  BookwaJter,  575 

Competition  of  other  markets Webster,  404-406 

Proportion  pasBing  through Webster,  403, 414 

Export  trade,  proportion  controlled  by Vanlandingham,  198 

World's  price  chiefly  determined  at Gallagher,  641 ;  Bookwalter,  577 

Rates  from Webster,  412 

Rate  cutting  from Musselman,  557 
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Oliicapro  Belt  Line:  Pa«e. 

Diflcriminations  made  by  means  of Yanlandingham,  207 

£xcee8ive  chareee Greeley,  381 

Oliicaffo  Board  of  Trade: 

£nort8  to  correct  abuses  in  elevator  system Carter,  583 

Cliicas^y  Burlington  and  Ckuincy  Railroad: 

Ck>ntrol  of  elevators  on Bookwalter,  675 

Cliicago  Butter  and  Em  Board: 

Organization  described Kennard ,  363 

Cliicaflro  I>rainage  Canal: 

Sire  and  cost Garter,  580 

Work  should  be  developed  by  United  States  Government Carter,  580 

Benefit  to  Mississippi  navigation Carter,  580 

£ffect  on  lake  levels  and  Chicago  harbor Keep,  717 

Effect  of  making  navigable ^.  Keep,  718 

Cliicago  Baet-bound  Treight  Committee: 

Nature  and  membership Woffindin,  585 

No  power  to  make  rates Woffindin,  565 

Cliicago  Fruit  Bureau: 

Referred  to Kennard,  367 

Oliicaeo  Great  Western  Bailway: 

Labor,  conditions  on Stickney,  455 

Oliica^  Live  Stock  Bzchange: 

Tries  to  get  terminal  charges  on  cattle  removed Mallory,  587 

Oliicago-OnuJia  pool: 

Establishment  of Stone,  532 

Oliicagro  Biver: 

Improvement  of Carter,  581;  Keep,  718 

Cliicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  Bailroad: 

Control  of  elevators  on  . .  Dousman,  359;  Counselman,  383, 386;  Bookwalter,  575 
Oliinese: 

Sailors Neall,  176;  Furuseth,  689,  708, 709 

Railway  trackmen : Wilson,  50 

Cincinnati  Southern  Bailway: 

Unsuccessful  management . .  .*. Spencer,  283 

Civil  service: 

Examination  system  on  railways  under  Government  ownership  . . .  Strong,  523; 

Lewis,  746 

Improvement  necessary  with  increasing  government  activities Seligman,  612 

Prussian  and  French  contrasted  with  .£merican Seligman,  613, 614 

Classification  of  freight: 

Conmiittees  of  railways,  methods  of  fixing Reagan,  350; 

Dousman,361;  Bird,  478;  Ripley,  567-570 

Commodity  rates,  described Morton,  496 

Reasons  for Spencer,  277;  Blanchard,  633 

Extensive  employment Bird,  477;  Ripley,  569 

Western  manufacturers  dependent  on Dickinson,  550 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  fixing  by,  discussed Dousman,  360; 

Ripley,  570 

Railways  should  determine Blanchard,  633 

Existing  systems — 

Adapted  to  conditions  of  sections Blanchard,  634 

Number Ripley,  568 

Characteristics Vanlandihgham,  203 

Classes,  reduction  in  number Blanchard,  676 

Official  lower  than  Western Ripley,  568 

Methods  and  principles — 

Generally Riple)^,  567, 568 

Ba^Sr  bulk,  and  value Ripley,  569 

Influences  affecting Spencer,  277;  Blanchard,  677 

Impossibility  of  fixing  just  relation  between  claasies Stickney,  461 

Water  competition  as  aifectinff Vanlandingham,  203;  Blanchard,  633 

Foreign  countries  follow  similar  practice Blanchard,  634 

Importance  as  affecting  rates Newcomb,  99;  Kelley,  190, 191 

Official,  reason  for  extending  to  Miaaissippi  River Bird,  478 

State  laws — 

Character  and  effects Vanlandingham,  203 

Commissioners,  methods  of  fixing Bird,  477 
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Classification  of  freight — Continued.  Pa^e. 

State  laws — Continued. 

Illinois Ripley,  569 

Texas Reagan,  350 

Uniformity,  proposal  of — 

Differences,  effect  of Knapp,  142;  Riple^r,  568, 569 

Delay  in  delivery  caused  by Ripley,  569 

Place  discriminations  caused  by Ripley,  56i8, 569 

Diversity  produces  injustice IHckinson,  548 

Rebilling  of  freight  at  mamnal  points !^pley,  568 

Advocated Newcomb,  100;  Knapp.  142;  Kelley,  191;  In«^ls,300; 

Emerson,  483;  Morton,  491;  Dickinson,  548^  549;  Ripley,  568 

Discussed Spencer,  277 

Rate  cutting,  effect  on Gallagher,  547 

Greater  uniformity  desirable Blanchard,  633, 634 

Desirability  overestimated Blanchard,  677 

Undesirable Vanlandingham,  203 

Different  systems,  reasons...  Newcomb,  100;  Callaway,  237;  Blanchard, 633 

Difficulty  of  framing  uniform Ripley,  569 

Should  be  based  on  existing  classifications Ripley,  570 

Should  be  frwned  by  the  railroads Ripley,  568 

Railways,  efforts  to  secure Bird,  477; 

Morton,  496;  Ripley,  568;  Blanchard,  676 
Tendency  of  railroads  toward.  Vanlandingham,  203;  Cowen,  317;  Ripley,  568 

Compulsory  adoption  by  railways Blanchard,  676, 677 

Rates  might  vary  under Ingalls,300^  Morton, 497 

Western  Classification  Association,  methods  of  action . .  Bira,  478;  Ripley,  567-570 
Cleveland: 

Coal  shipments Keep,  716 

Cleveland,  Cihcinnati,  Chicagro  and  St.  liOuis  Rulroad: 

Labor,  conditions  on Ingalls,  287-291 

Passes,  issue  of ^ Ingalls,  287-295 

Cleveland  Vessel  Owners'  Association: 

History Keep,  709 

Coal: 

Freight  chaiges,  high  proportion  of,  to  value  at  mine .^- Gallagher,  543 

Lake  shipments  and  ports * Keep,  716 

Not  controlled  by  railroads  in  Illinois Dickinson,  553 

Colorado: 

Agricultural  products,  effect  of  freight  rates  on Kindel,  262, 263 

Discriminations  against,  instances Kindel,  250-264 

Reasons  for Kindel,  255 

Jobbers  driven  out Kindel,  254, 263 

Manufactures  destroyed Kindel,  253, 255, 266, 261-264 

Utah,  rates  compared Kindel,  260 

Oil  production  and  refining,  conditions  in Kindel,  258 

Smelting  works,  prosperity,  freight  rates,  etc Kindel,  261 

State  railway  commission,  abolishment  of Kindel,  258 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company: 

Complaints  concerning  discriminations Kindel,  252, 253 

Colorado  Midland  Bailroad: 

Joint  track  with  Denver  and  Rio  Grande Ripley,  597 

Colored  labor: 

Employment  for  certain  positions  on  southern  railways Spencer,  266 

Wages  lower  than  white  labor Saiigent,  65;  Spencer,  267 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  exclusion  from Arthur,  118 

Combinations,  industrial: 

Advantages  of  laiige  capital Counselman,  390 

Trusts,  railway  agreements  not  similar  to Blanchard,  646 

Taxation  a  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  605 

Destruction  by  Government  ownership  of  railways Lewis,  724, 748, 749 

Only  discriminations  and  overcapitalization  need  be  feared Carter,  583, 585 

Effects  discussed Sager,  454 

Railway  discriminations,  chief  cause  of Prouty,  147; 

Dousman,  359;  Greeley,  381;  Blanchajfd,  684 

Pooling,  increased  by  prohibition  of Ripley,  594 

Prices,  difficulty  of  r^ulation Knapp,  140 

Employers  and  employees,  equally  proper  for Strong,  614;  O'Rourke,  526 

California  fruit  transportation Kennard,  363 
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CkmunissionB:  Pa«e. 

Payment  to  secure  freight Knapp,  132;  Vanlandiiighan),  194 

Commerce,  department  of: 

Establishment  advocated Kennard,  367;  Evans,  439 

Competition: 

Great  advantage,  forcing  down  cost  of  pro<iiiction Seligman,  616 

Good  effects  in  general Stone,  633 

Impossible  against  railroad  favorites Carter,  583 

Discrimination  is  the  essence  of Knapp,  139;  Seligman,  615 

Competitioii  of  railways  (see  also  Pooling;  Rate  oAtiing;  Hchgt  brokerage) : 

Injurious  effects Saigent,  69;  Ingalls,  296 ; 

Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  615;  Blanchard,  635-638,653 

Wages,  effect  in  repressing Wilson,  46 

Impossibility  and  disadvantages  of Knapp,  13^141;  Lewis,  727 

Opinions  of  authorities  aa  to  undesirability - Blanchard,  637, 638 

Government  service  similar  to  railway  service Blanchard,  638 

Good  as  to  efficiency  of  service,  bad  as  to  rates Seligman,  615 

Methods,  fair,  impossible  without  pooling Blanchara,  635-638 

Discriminations  promotetl  by Newcomb,  95, 96; 

Knapp,  133;  Prouty,  152;  Ingalls,  286; 
Seligman,   615;    Blanchard,  635,636 

Importance  of  reasonable  railway  earnings Blanchard,  638, 642 

Producing  regions  and  markets,  competition  of Newcomb,  96, 101 ; 

Clements,  159;  Callaway,  236;  Stickney,  462; 
Morton,  499;    Tucker,  559;    Blanchard,  630 

Different  rates  on  same  traffic  impossible Tucker,  559 

Insolvency  does  not  check  but  increases Blanchard,  636 

Monopoly ;  comparison  of  advantages Seligman,  615 

Desirability  and  impossibility  of  preventing Stickney,  461-463 

Ultimately  beneficial  to  railways Stone,  536 

Reduces  freight  rates Stone,  533 

Pooling  and  agreements  as  to  rates  do  not  destroy. . .  Co  wen,  315;  Stickney,  463; 

Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  644-647, 650, 653, 656, 666 
Government  and  private  enterprises,  competition  undesirable .  Seligman,  612, 613 

Complexity  of  management : 

Alakes  Government  ownership  undesirable. Seligman,  610 

Telephones  and  telegraphs Seligman,  612 

Railroads Seligman,  611 

Conductors.      {^^  Order  of  Railway  Conductor >*;  Txibor;  ]Vage8.) 

Conners,  W.  J. : 

Grain  handling  contractor,  Buffalo Keej),  712 

Consolidation  of  railways : 

Advantages  and  economies Sargent,  70;  Morton,  490, 496 

Banking  houses,  influence  on Morton,  498 

Competition,  effect  on Ingalls,  296 

Com|)eting  roads  chiefly  ten<l  to  consolidate Morton,  497 

Discriminations,  decrease  by Knapp,  141; 

Prouty,  153;  Vanlandingham,216;  Spencer,  278;  Seli^an,  615 

Eastern  States,  more  advanced  in Ripley,  598 

Employees,  beneficial  effects Sargent,  70 

Government  ownership,  tendency  toward,  promoted  by Ingalls,  299 

Pooling,  preferable  to Vanlandingham,  216 

Necessary  to  prevent  complete Kelley,  190 

Does  not  defer . . .- Stone,  538 

Rates,  effect  on Knapp,  141;  Prouty,  153;  Spencer,  278;  Blanchard,  620 

Supervision,  need  increaised  by Prouty,  153 

Trunk  lines,  impracticable  for Ingalls,  298 

Conspiracv : 

Refusal  to  handle  cars  from  other  roads  treateil  as Sarpent,  72 

Construction  of  railroads: 

Cost,  unfairness  of  popular  ostimatea Newcomb,  101 

Contracts  seldom  let  to  railway  officers Callaway,  227 

Federal  supervision  advocated Morton,  492, 503 

England,  restrictions  on Blanchard,  663 

Government  control,  advocated Ingalls,  287;  Blanchard,  680 

Deprecated Stone,  537 

Paralleling,  prevention  advocated Ingalls,  287;  Ripley,  594 

Abolished  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 727,  741 

Government  ownership,  method  of  extending Lewis,  742 
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Contracts  of  railways  (see  also  Agreements) :  Page. 

Right,  reoognition  advocated Ingalls,  286, 297;  Bird,  479;  Blanchard,  664 

Rates,  agreement  as  to,  advocated Vanlandingham,  214 

Cooperation  (see  also  ProjU  sharing) : 

Great  Britain,  extent  of  movement Moeeley,  16 

Com.     (See  Eleviuors,) 

Com  products: 

Discriminations  and  rates  a^nst Evans,  436 

Corporations  (see  also  Bonds,  vapUalizaiiori,  SlockSy  ToucaHon) : 

Law  of  New  Jersey,  advantages  of Seligman,  606 

Securities,  increased  importance Seligman,  599 

Cost  of  transportation  (see  also  Freight  rates) : 

Influences  affecting Reagan,  346, 347 

Counsebnan,  Charles  (Hee  also  Elevators) : 

Elevators,  control  of Dousman,  359;  Oounselman,  383, 386 

Couplers,  automatic  (see  also  Safety  appliances) : 

United  States  act  of  1893,  terms  of,  etc Moseley,  32-34 

Extension  of  time  for  compliance Moeeley,  33, 34;  Clark,  115 

State  laws  requiring,  advocated Sargent,  93 

Economy  of  labor w Moeeley,  34 

No  saving  in  labor  by Spencer,  268 

Expense  of  applying Sargent,  67 

Most  cars  now  used  are  new Saigent,  67 

Blocking  of  frogs  made  less  necessary Clark,  115 

Accidents,  reduction  b^  use  of Moeeley,  34 

Not  decreased  durms  period  of  transition Callaway,  220 

Master  car-builders'  coupler,  advantages,  general  adoption Moeeley,  33 

Great  Britain,  prospect  of  adopting Johnson,  56 

Courts  (see  also  Fhnployers^  liahUityf  Injunctions) : 

Uniformitv  of  decisions,  law  requinng,  advocated Moseley,  17, 32; 

Saigent,  66;  Clark,  115;  Brotherhood  officers,  762 

Cutters: 

Classification  o* Dickinson,  548 

Cutting^  of  rates.     fSee  Freight  rates.  Rate  cutting.) 

Democracy.     (See  Government  ownership.) 

Demurragre  on  cars: 

Chaiiges  excessive Kennard,  364 

Denver: 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  attitude  toward  place  discriminations. .  Klndel,  261, 263 

Discriminations  in  favor  of,  as  aeainst  Pueblo Kindel,  256 

Discriminations  between  individuals  in Klndel,  252, 254 

Long  and  short  haul,  unfairness  in  rates  to Kindel,  251-264 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Railroad: 

Joint  track  with  Colorado  Midland  Ripley,  597 

Depression,  business: 

Part  of  natural  order Stone,  534 

Desplaines  Biver: 

Surveys  made  by  United  States  Government 0*rter,  581 

Detroit  Biver: 

Improvements Keep,  722 

Lignt-houses  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  723 

Differentials  (see  also  Discrhninations  between  places) ; 

Eastern  trmik  lines,  history  of  establishment Callaway,  224. 225; 

Blanchard,  673 

Harlx)r  facilities,  not  explainable  by Blanchard,  673 

Effect  of Snydacker,  397 

Injustice  of  system Neall,  173;  Kelley,  185;  OBillaway,  224 

Practicability  of  removal Callaway,  235 

Dischargee  of  employees: 

Injustice  often  done Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  769;  Murphy,  778 

Notice  not  given Stroi^,  522 

New  York  ( -entral,  practice  on Callaway,  217, 218 

Unwarranted,  less  frequent  than  formerly Clark,  113 

Reasons  for Sargent,  65 

Ijabor  oi^nizations,  effect  in  preventing  injustice Brotherhood  officers,  760; 

Murphy,  778 
Kmplovet^H  should  Ik*  permitted  hearing Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  768 
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Discharge  of  employees — Continued.  ^^s^- 

I..egiBlation  r^tricting,  advocated Arnold,  763; 

Wilflon,  766;  Ronemus,  768;  Murphy,  777 

Deprecated Brotherhood  officers,  760;  Walker,  772 

Discharge  of  freight: 

Difficulties  in  produce  business Emerson,  481,482 

Discipline,  railroad: 

Hardship  and  injustioe  of  system Strong,  504, 605 

Fines  and  penalties,  system  largely  abolished Sai*gent,  65 

Suspension,  former  practice Clark,  113 

Injustice Sai:gent,88 

Provision  for  hearing  and  limitation  of  length Sargent,  89 

OnBaltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad Cowen,  303 

Kecords  of  merits  and  demerits  . . .  j Clark,  113 

Discriminations  (see  also  Export  rates.  Import  rates) : 
Causes — 

Competition  chief  cause Newoomb,  96, 96;  Knapp,  138;  Prouty,  152; 

IngallB,286;  Cowen,  313;  Seligman,  615;  Blanchard,  635, 636 

Motives  leading  to Counselman,  390 

Cutting  of  rates : Cowen,  313 

Large  traffic  tends  to  check Bird,  472;  Stone,  534 

Denied Kelley,  186;  Dou&man,  358 

Railways  opposed  to Ripley.  694, 595 

Power  of  large  shippers  to  compel . .  Tucker,  558;  Ripley,  594;  Biancnard,  684 

Place  discriminations,  offset  by Neall,  173; 

Vanlandingham,  208;  Kindel,  252, 254 
Effects- 
Evils  generallv Knapp,  128; 

Prouty,  148;  Kindel,  252;  Cowen,  313;  Blanchard,  625 

Large  shippers  exclusively  lienefited Knapp,  139, 142; 

Prouty,  148;  Reagan,  342;  Bird,  471;  Gallagher,  544;  Blanchard,  684 

Confined  to  smaller  number  than  formerly Bacon,  430;  Morton,  493 

Producers  and  consumers  generally,  not  benefited Knapp,  139, 142 

Farmers  not  benefited,  usually Gallagher,  541 ,  544 ;  Carter,  586 

Less  between  merchants  in  a  great  city Stone,  535 

Monopoly  produced  by Carter,  586 

Trusts  and  combinations,  influence  in  foaterinij: Prouty,  147; 

Greeley,  381;  Blanchard,  684 

Would  be  destroyed  by  preventing Dousman,  359 

Importance  of  small  differences Prouty,  148;  Bookwalter,  572 

Existence  and  extent — 

Existence  afflnned Knapp,  132; 

Vanlandingham,  207, 208;  Spencer,  273, 279, 280; 

Ingalls,  286,  295;  Dousman,  353;  Kennard,  363; 

Stickney,  460-462;  Bird,  471;  Morton,  493,494 

Baltuuortj  and  Ohio,  letter  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Knapp,  143; 

Cowen,  316 

Not  known  to  witness,  but  probably  exist Woffindin,  565 

None  known  to  witness Tucker,  558, 559 

Could  not  long  be  kept  secret Tucker,.558, 561 

Not  large  at  present Stone,  534, 535 

Less  numerous  than  usually  supposed Bird,  471 

Extent  uncertain Blanchard,  625 

Interstate-commerce  law,  greater  since Ripley,  593, 596; 

Blanchard,  626, 657, 658 

Chiefly  by  weaker  roads Woffindin,  566 

Necessary  evil  under  present  conditions Ripley,  595 

East,  probabl  V  less  than  in  West Gallagher,  545 

Reasons  for  less  complaint  in Ripley,  598 

Variations  in  different  periods Ingalls,  295 

Excessive  during  1898 Vanlandingham,  194;  Cowen,  316 

Decrease  during  1899,  and  reanonjj Knapp,  129, 143;  Kelley,  185; 

Vanlandin>?ham,  194;  Ingalls,  286, 296; 
Cowen,   316;    Fish,   336;    Tucker,  559 

Flour  shipments,  none  in Evans,  440 

Oil,  differences  according  to  terminal  facilitien Prouty,  149 

(jrain,  export  shipments Vanlandingham,  214; 

Barrv,246;  Counselman,  383, 384;  Snydacker,  398-400 
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DiscruninatioziB,  eU% — Continued.  Pajfc. 

Existence  and  extent — Continued. 

New  York  Central,  published  rates  maintained  by Callaway,  234 

Southern  Railway  aoes  not  make .* Spencer,  279 

By  receivers Prouty,  152;  Vanlandingham,  211 

Rates  so  low  as  practically  to  prevent . . .  Callaway,  230;  Woffindin,  565, 566 

Mar^  for  concessions  small Knapp,  132 

Dimmished  income  of  railways^  effect  in  reducing Knapp,  143 

Europe,  not  a  serious  question  m Stone,  538 

England,  small  extent  of  practice Blanchard,  681 

Impossibility  of  preventing    Greeley,  381, 382;  Stickney,  462 

Uniformity  of  rates  unnatural Stickney,  460 

Transportation  must  be  sold  at  any  price Stickney,  460 

Not  necessary  to  secure  traffic i Hyland,  352 

Justification  discussed — 

Public  character  of  railways  renders  unjustifiable Knapp,  139; 

Clements,  159 

In  favor  of  men  best  able  to  pay,  not  right Tucker,  561 

Carload  shippers  should  all  have  same  rates Morton,  493 

None  in  Government  service Seligman,  615 

Practice  defended Stickney,  460-462 

Prevention  would  benefit  railways Tucker,  561 ;  Ripley,  594, 595 

Methods — 

Generally Knapp,  132;  Spencer,  273;  Blanchard,  625 

Classification,  incorrect Knapp,  132; 

Kelley,  186;  Vanlandingham,  210;  Blanchard,  644, 675, 676 

Advancing  money  on  shipments Gfallagher,  541 

Chicago  Belt  Line Vanlandingham,  207 

Commissions Knapp,  132;  Vanlandingham,  194;  Blanchard,  625 

Elevators^  (see  also  Elevators) Vanlandingham,  198-201 ; 

Bookwalter,  577;  Carter,  583 

Low  rates  from  shipping  points,  Standard  Oil  C/ompariy Prouty,  149 

Rebates,  direct  payment  recent Vanlandingham,  194 

State  traffic,  special  rates  for Knapp,  132;  Morton,  502 

Underbilling  of  weight Knapp,  132;  Gallagher,  541-547 

Western  States,  prevention  bv  inspection  bureau Vanlandingham, 

210,211 

Vessels,  ownership  of Kelley,  189 

Prevention,  means  (see  also  Poolirvg,  Publicity)  — 

Railways  themselves  are  proper  agents Ripley,  696;  Blanchard,  676 

Associations  of  railways Blanchaid,  641 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  increased  powers Carter,  584 

Influence,  present Newcomb,  96 

Conferences  with  railways,  effects Knapp,  129, 143; 

Kelley,  185, 186;  Vanlandmgham,  194;  Ingalls, 
286,  296;  Cowen,  316;  Fish,  336;  Tucker,  558 

Inspection  of  lK)ok8  and  publicity  of  rates Prouty,  151 ; 

Clements,  159;  Spencer,  273, 278 

Damages,  impossibility  of  collecting Newcomb,  99 

Prohibition  by  law,  eifectiveness  discussed Newcomb,  98; 

Vanlandingham,  215;  Riplev,  594, 596 

Proof,  difficulty  of Ripley,  596 

(Tovermnent  ownership Reagiln,  347; 

Greeley,  379;  Dckinson,  559;  Seligman,  615;  Lewis,  724,  732 

Monopoly  and  consolidation Knapp,  141 ; 

Prouty,  153;  Vanlaudinghwn,  216;  Spencer,  278;  Seligman,  615 
I^enalties — 

Difficulty  of  enforcing Woffindin,  566 

Excessive,  cause  evasion Bird,  471 

Imprisonment,  abolition  advocated,  fines  preferred Ingalls,  286, 297; 

Dousraan,  361;  Bird,  470,  471;  Morton,  495;  Carter,  585;  Ripley,  595  . 

Abolition  opposed Spencer,  274 

Felony,  advocated Keagan,  350 

Criminal  misdemeanor,  advocated Knapp,  138 

Fines,  high,  advocated Bird,  471 

Enforcement,  vigorous,  advocated Fish,  338 

Corporations,  punishment,  advocated Knapp,  138;  Hyland,  351 
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Diicriminations,  etc. — Continued.  P^e* 

Pen  titles — Continued. 

Shippers^  punishment  advocated Morton,  495 

Punishment  opposed Vanlandingham,  214 

Receivers,  violations  of  law  by P?outy,  152 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  attitude  toward Knapp,  143;  Cowen,  316 

State  traffic  granted  on Knapp,  132;  Morton,  502 

Uniform  rates  to  all  shippers,  desirabilitv Carter,  585; 

Dickinson,  551,  552;  Ripley,  594,^95. 

Desired  by  railroads Ripley,  594, 595 

Opposed  by  large  shippers * Ripley,  594 

DiBcriminations  between  places  (see  also  Lang  and  short  haul) : 

Character Knapp,  133 

Causes — 

Due  to  desire  for  added  revenue Vanlandingham,  208 

Water  competition Knapp,  134; 

Clements,  155;  Vanlandingham,  203;  Kinoel,  251 

Result  from  different  classifications Ripley,  568, 569 

Individual  discriminations  result  in Blanchard,  626 

Commodity  rates,  discriminations  by  means  of Kindel,  258 

Different  rates  for  different  directions Knapp,  135 

Southern  States Spencer,  275 

Return  haul,  cheaper  rates  on Kennanl,  365 

Differential  rates,  evils  of • . . . .  Dousman,  361 

Effects- 
Importance  of  small  differences Prouty,  148;  Book  waiter,  572 

Produce  unnatural  business  developments Dickinson,  550 

On  producers  generally Knapp,  143 

Manufacturers  driven  out  of  business,  Colorado Kindel,  253, 

255,  256, 261-264 

Jobbers  driven  out  of  business Kindel,  254, 263 

Not  always  felt  as  an  evil Dickinson,  550 

Instances — 

Chicago,  discriminations  against Kennard,  364, 365;  Dickinson,  550 

Competitive  and  noncompetitive  points Newcomb,  96 

Denver,  discriminations  against Kindel,  251-264 

Denver  and  Pueblo,  discriminations  between Kindel,  256 

Fremont,  Nebr. ,  discriminations  in  favor  of -Jl-  -  •  ^^^6^'>  '*^^>  ^^ 

Kansas  City^  low  rates  to Knapp,  133 ;  Vanlandingnam,  202 

Discrimmations  against Bookwalter.  570-574; 

Mallory,588;  Ripley,  593 

Milwaukee,  differentials  as  compared  with  Minneapolis Bacon,  418 

Missouri  River  points,  shipments  by  way  of  Galveston Knapp,  133; 

Vanlandingham,  202 

Nebraska  towns Fuller,  442, 443 

Northwestern  cities Bird,  472 

St.  Louis,  discriminations  against Vanlandingham,  194-201 

Southeastern  States,  shipments  from  Northeastern  States  favored. . . 

Vanlandingham,  202 
Standard  Oil  Company,  favorable  rat«s  from  shipping  points . . .  Proutv,  149 

Trunk  lines,  differentials  to  seaboard  ports Neali,  173; 

Kelley,  185;  Callaway,  224, 225;  Snydacker,397;  Blanchard,  673 

Justification  discussed — 

Necessary  in  certain  cases Blanchard,  626 

Impossible  to  get  rid  of Ripley,  597;  Seligman,  616 

Difficulty  of  determining  just  relative  rates Morton,  490;  Bird,  472 

Impossibility  of  satisfying  communities Spencer,  281 

Railroads  try  to  be  fair Kipley,  597 

Cities,  advantages  of  large,  natural Spencer,  284 

Remedies  (see  also  Tnteratate  Commerce  Commission,  Pooling)  — 

Governmental  arbitration  would  simplify  problem Ripley,  598 

Minimum  rate,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  control. .  Bird,  472 

Hardship  would  be  produced  by  abolishing Dickinson,  550, 551 

Relative  rates  settled  by  compromise Ripley,  997 

Dividends  of  railways: 

Rate  and  amount Lewis,  729,  730 

Amount  small  as  compared  with  tonnage Blanchard,  631 

Capital,  proportion  paying  none Blanchard,  631 
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Bamines  of  railroads:  Page. 

Statistics Lewis,  728,729 

Depression,  1893-1897 Fish,  322 

Local  traffic,  insufficient,  prevents  proper  earnings Blanchard,  624 

ScozLomic  conditiona: 

American,  materialistic  tendencies Seligman,  613 

United  States,  stages  of  development  existing Seligman,  607, 608 

Europe,  medifeval  in  parts  of Seligman,  614 

Sconomic  forces: 

Laws  can  not  prevail  against Seligman,  617 

Slevators  (chiefly  referring  to  Chicago  and  railroads  centering  there) : 

^Abuses,  efforts  to  correct Garter,  683 

Armour,  P.  D.,  ownership  of Dousman,  358, 359;  Webster,  413, 416 

Agreements  as  to  price  of  grain,  existence Dousman,  355; 

Bartlett,  394;  Sager,451;  Webster,  416 

General  agreement  denied Counselman,  384, 387 

Reasons  for  agreement  as  to  certain  regions Counselman,  387; 

Webster,  416 

Bucket  shops  promoted  by  stocks  of  grain  in Greeley,372 

Denied Webster,  413 

Buying  of  grain  by  owners — 

Existence  of  practice Dousman,  354; 

Greeley,  371;  Counselman,  382, 388;  Webster,  414;  Garter,  583 

Monopoly,  railroads  aesire Carter,  584 

Advantages  over  other  dealers Dousman,  354; 

Greeley,  371;  Counsehnan,  388;  Webster,  407;  Sager,451;  Carter,  583 
Disadvantages  of  large  companies  as  compared  with  small  dealers.. 

Bookwalter,  574, 575 

Causes  leading  to Counselman,  382;  Webster,  406 

Through  rates  to  seaboard,  effect Webster,  416 

Development  of  system...!..  Bartlett,  393;  Snydacker, 396;  Carter, 582, 583 

Benefits  and  economies  . Counselman,  384;  Bartlett,  393; 

Snydacker,  396;  Webster,  407, 409, 410, 413, 415;  Burke,  465 

Injurious  effects Greeley,  371-378;  Clark,  434;  Sager,  450, 451 

Law  authorizing,  passage  and  character Greeley,  374; 

Webster,  409;  Clark,  434 

Profits  of 1 Webster,  408 

Country  buying,  control  and  monopoly  of  elevators. .  Vanlandingham,  199; 
Dousman,  354, 356;  Greeley,  373;  Sager,  451;  Gallagher,  545;  Carter,  584 

Denied Counselman,  384;  Webster,  409;  Burke,  466;  Hulbert,486 

Competition  among  elevators,  existence  affirmed Webster,  409; 

Burke,  467;  Hulbert,  486, 487 

Bids  for  grain Dousman,  355; 

Counsehnan,  386;  Burke,  466;  Hulbert,  486 

Competition  of  different  grain  markets Counselman,  382; 

Webster,  405, 406, 409, 414;  Burke,  466;  Hulbert,  486 

Capacity  and  ownership,  Chicago Counselman,  389;  Webster,  401, 402, 404 

Kansas  City Bookwalter,  574 

Milwaukee Bacon,  427-429 

Charces —  * 

Excessive Greeley,  375;  Cfiurter,  583 

Reasonable Counselman,  385, 386;  Webster,  410 

Reduction Webster,  410 

Buffalo Keep,  721 

Milwaukee Bacon,  429 

Cleaning  of  grain Counselman,  389 

Advant^es  and  profits Webster,  411 

Combination,  Buffalo,  existence Webster,  410;  Keep,  721 

Commission  merchants,  reasons  for  opposition  toward Counselman,  386; 

Webster,  410, 411 
Competition  of  different  markets — 

Forces  agreement  as  to  prices Counselman,  387 ;  Webster,  416 

Forces  buying  of  grain  by  elevators Counselman,  382; 

Bartlett,  393;  Webster,  406 

Existence  of  present Burke,  466, 467;  Hulbert,  ^86 

Country  buyers — 

Competition  among Burke,  466;  Hulbert,  487 
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Elevators,  etc.— Continued.  **«««• 

Country  buyers — Continued. 

Dnven  out  of  business  by  large  elevators Vanlandingham,  199, 200; 

Dousman,  354, 356;  Greeley,  373;  Sager,451;  Gallagher,  545;  Carter,  584 

Existence  of  independent Burke,  466;  Hulbert,487 

Commission  or  marsin,  amoimt  estimated Webster,  415 

Commission  reduced  by  certainty  of  market Burke,  465; 

Hulbert,  486'  Bookwalter  574 

Deliveries  of  inferior  grain Greeley,  371, 376;  Sager,  452;  Carter,  583 

Denied Webster,  413 

Discriminations  in  railroad  rates,  etc. — 

Existence  in  t&vor  of  elevators  affirmed Vanlandingham,  198; 

Dousman,  359, 365;  Greeley,  370, 373;  Bacon,  429 

Denied Webster,  415 

Milwaukee,  existence  of Bacon,  427, 428 

Evidence  showing Bacon,  427, 428;  Bookwalter,  574, 575;  Carter,  584 

Freight  rates,  notice  of  changes  in  advance Greeley,  373 

Prompt  movement  of  cars Dousman,  355, 356 

Free  terminal  facilities Carter,  583 

Evil  effects Vanlandingham,  199, 200 

Export  trade,  advantages  of  owners  in Counselman,  388;  Webster,  408 

Character  of Ooimselman,  384 

Farmers — 

Effect  of  grain  buying  bv  elevators  beneficial Counselman,  384; 

Bartlett,  393;  Snydacker,  396;  Webster,  407, 
409,   410,   415;    Burke,   465;    Hulbert,  487 

Injurious Barry,  251;  Greeley,  371, 374, 376;  Vanlandingham,  200 

Possibility  of  grain  shipments  by Counselman,  387; 

Burke,  465;  Hulbert,  487 

History  of  business Webster,  404 

Illinois  law  as  to  public  warehouses Greeley,  370;  Webster,  403 

Inspectors,  discriminations  in  favor  of  ow^ners Dousman,  356 

Millers,  not  largely  dependent  on Barry,  250 

Purchase  of  grain  from Sager,  451 

Quality  of  grain  delivered Sager,  452 

Milwaukee,  conditions  in Bacon,  427-429 

Mixing  of  grain — 

Practice  and  its  effects Vanlandingham,  200,  201 

Profits  illegitimate Greeley,  371,  376;  Sager,  452;  Carter,  583 

No  frauds  m Webster,  413 

Storage  in  special  bins Counselman,  385 

Ownership- 
Chicago  Counselman,  386, 389; 

Snydacker,  397;  Webster,  404;  Sager,  454;  Carter,  583 

Buffalo Keep,  721 

Kansas  City,  relation  to  railroads Bookwalter,  573,  574 

Milwaukee Bacon,  429 

Government,  advocated Greeley,  380 

Prices,  effect  of  buying  of  grain  by — 

Depression,  tendency  toward Vanlandingham,  200; 

Barry,  251;  Greeley,  371,  372,  374,  376;  Gallagher,  545;  Carter,  586 

Motives  m  depressing Greeley,  380 

Denied Counselman,  387 

Reasons  for  differences  in  different  localities Counselman,  392 

Increase,  tendency  toward Counselman,  384; 

Bartlett,  393;  Snydacker,  396;  Webster,  409,  413,  415;  Burke,  465 

Amount  paid  at  certain  points Bacon,  427 

Private,  advantages  of Counselman,  389 

Capacity  of Counselman,  389;  Webster,  401.  402,  404 

Proportion  of  g[rain  handled  by Webster,  403 

Railways,  interest  in  elevators Vanlandingham,  199; 

Barry,  250;  Dousman,  356;  Greeley ,375;  Counselman,  386, 389;  Web- 
ster, 413;  Gallagher,  545;  Bookwalter,  574;  Carter,  586;  Keep,  721 

Discrimination  by  means  of Bookwalter,  577;  Carter,  583 

Interest  in  grain  buying Greeley,  374;  Counsehnan,  389,  390 

St  Louis,  conditions  in Vanlandingham,  201 
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Elevators,  etc, — Continued.  **■««• 

Speculation,  effects  of  present  system Greeley,  371-378 

Denied Counselman,  387;  Webster,  411,  412 

Transfer  elevators,  effect  of  private  control Dousman,  364;  Greeley,  373 

Bminent  domain: 

Small  value  of  right Ripley,  594 

Bxnployment.     (See  Labor.) 
Employment  bureau: 

Proposed  by  General  Manag^n<'  Association  of  Chicago Strong,  504, 510 

Employers'  liability: 
Appliances,  defective — 

Laws  r^ardine Moseley,  26, 27;  Saivent,  74,  75 

Railways  should  be  liable  for Sai^nt,  66 

Brakes,  duty  to  furnish  suitable Moseley,  26 

Cars  coming  from  other  roads,  liability  for Moseley,  26, 27 

Couplers,  duty  to  furnish  suitable Moseley,  26, 27 

Fences,  duty  to  furnish  suitable Moseley,  26 

Contributory  negli^nce — 

Railways  not  liable  for Saigent,  66 

£ngland,  definition Blanchard,  663 

Contracting  out,  prohibition Moseley,  17, 29 

Court  decisions — 

Federal  courts,  disrerard  of  State  decisions  by Moseley,  30, 40, 41 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  v.  Baugh Moseley,  29, 30, 40, 41 

Uniformity  of  decisions,  law  requiring,  advocated Moseley,  30, 40, 41; 

Sargent,  93;  Clark,  114;  Brotherhood  officers, 
762;  Arnold,  764;  Ronemus,  769;  Murphy,  780 
Extension,  generally — 

Advocated 1 Moeelev,  17, 32; 

Sargent,  66;  Clark,  115;  Brotherhood  officers,  762 
Proposed  ^neral  act  for  interstate  carriers.  Fifty-third  Congress.  Moseley,  31 

To  all  accidents,  deprecated Moseley,  32 

Laws  extending,  existing Moseley,  23, 25, 28;  Sargent,  66 

Fellow-servants,  liability  for  acts  of — 
Existing  law — 

Alabama  act Moseley,  23 

Common  law,  doctrine  of Moseley,  17, 28;  Sargent  75 

Definitions  and  particular  applications  of  doctrine Moseley,  21-25 

Extensions  by  statute Moseley,  23, 25, 28;  Saigent,  65 

Vice-principals,  definition Moseley,  25 

Mutual  contract  and  cooperation  necessary Moseley,  21 

State  courts,  attitude  regarding,  in  different  States Cowen',  304 

Extension,  tendency  toward Moseley,  32 

Texas  act Moseley,  24, 25 

Conductors  and  other  trainmen Moseley,  22-24 

Superiors  and  foremen Moseley,  21, 24, 25 

Train  dispatchers  and  tel^raph  operators Moseley,  24 

Trainmen  and  those  in  other  oranches  of  service Moseley,  21-^,  32 

Extension  of  liability  to  all  acts  of,  advocated Moseley,  28; 

Sargent,  66;  Clark,  115;  Arthur,  128;  Brotherhood  officers,  762; 
Arnold,    764 ;   Wilson,   766 ;    Ronemus,    769 ;    Murphv,   780 

Employees  have  no  choice  in  selecting Sai^nt,  89;  Murpny,  780 

Attitude  of  railways Callaway,  222, 223 

Uniformity  of  laws  desirable Moseley,  28 

Great  Britain — 

Act  of  1880,  summarized Moseley,  28, 29 

Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  views  regarding Moseley,  19 

Workmen's  compensation  act  of  1897,  summarized Moseley,  29 

Imaginary  injuries,  claims  for Clark,  111 

Law  and  decisions  generally — 

In  different  States Sargent,  75-^5 

Common-law  doctrine Moseley,  17, 28;  Saivent,  74,  76 

Limitation  of  amount,  existing  laws Moseley,  29 

Relief  funds,  exemption  bv  virtue  of Moseley,  8, 31, 32;  Johnson,  58; 

'  Cowen,  305-308;  Wilson,  749, 755, 767;  Booiemus,  770 
Exigineers.     (See  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineeny  Labor,  Woffo,) 
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England:  Pa«e. 

Capitalization  of  rail wayfl Fish,  330 

Freiffht  rates,  conferences  as  to Blanchard,  680, 681 

Employers'  liability  laws Moselev,  19, 28, 29 

Freight  rates,  comparison  with  America Moseley,  19; 

Newcomb,  108;  Blanchaid,  630, 631, 663 

Fixed  by  act  of  Parliament Blanchard,  661, 662 

Government  ownership  of  railways,  views  regarding Moseley,  18 

Government  ownership  of  telephone Seligman,  612 

Inheritance  tax,  division  among  localities Seligman,  602 

Pooling  system Newcomb,  98;  Blanchard,  650, 680 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  composition  and  powers Blanchard,  660--664 

Railway  clearing  house,  referred  to Blanchard,  664, 680 

Railways,  protection  of Blanchard,  663 

Roval  Commission  on  Labor,  recommendations  and  testimony. . .  Moseley,  13-20 

Sailors,  apprenticeship Furuaeth,  686, 687, 692 

Law  as  to  desertion Fm-useth,  695 

Wages Fumseth,  688, 697 

Asiatics,  employment Fumseth,  689 

Navy,  rid  of  crimps Fumseth,  691 

Srie  Canal: 

Business  decreasing Keep,  721 

Conditions  restrict  traffic Carter,  578 

Proposed  improvements,  discussed Carter,  579;  Keep,  722 

Size  of  vessels  for  navigating Carter,  579 

Not  injured  by  canal  from  Great  Lakes  to  Mississippi Carter,  581 

Competition  with  railroads,  impossible  at  present Keep,  722 

Effectof Webster, 412;  Kelley,  188;  Dou8man,357 

Sscanaba,  Mich. 

Iron  ore  shipments Keep,  715 

European  countries: 

Freight  rates,  comparison  with  American : Moseley,  19; 

Newcomb,  108;  Vanlandingham,  201, 204;  Cowen,318,  Morton,  498; 
Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  614;  Blanchard,  630,  631,  663;  Lewis,  733 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  747, 748 

Passenger  traffic  and  rates Morton,  490;  Sehgman,  614;  Weyl,  758, 759 

Pooling  in Sehgman,  616;  Blanchard,  640, 649-652 

Railway  facilities,  comparative Stone,  ^6, 538;  Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  616 

ExpenseSf'railroad: 

Under  Government  ownership,  estimated I^wis,  737-741 

Percentage  to  earning,  tabic Lewis,  729 

Operating,  1896,  classified Lewis,  735 

Export  rates  (especially  on  grain;  see  also  Flour  and  grain  rates) : 

Discriminations  in,  discusaed i Barry,  246; 

Counselman,  383, 384;  Snydacker,  398-400 

Discriminations  by  allowing,  on  domestic  shipments Vanlandingham,  194 

Existence  of  practice  of  making  rates  lower  than  domestic — 

Generally Knapp,  142;  Prouty,  146;  Snydacker,  398-400;  Bacon.  423, 424 

Statistics /. Vanlandingham,  195 

Gulf  ports Vanlandingham,  197 

Mississippi  River  points Bird,  477 

Reduction  of  differences,  recent Bacon,  422 

Profitableness  to  railways,  discussed Callaway,  233, 234 

Justification  of  lower,  discuK^ed — 

Defended  as  neoeeaary  for  competition  in  foreign  markets Neall,  166; 

Kelley,  188;  Callaway,  232,  234;  Spencer,  276, 281; 
Ingalis,296;  Fish,  336;  Snydacker,  397;  Gallagher, 
643;  Tucker,  563;  Blanchard,  628,  629,  671,  672 

Justified  only  on  manufactured  goods Morton,  490 

Not  necessary  for  competition Prouty,  149; 

Vanlandingham,  195;  Bacon,  424, 425 

Foreign  markets,  effect  in  fixing  prices,  discussed Barry,  247, 248 

Do  not  benefit  producei^  or  farmera Gallagher,  540, 541, 544 

Variation,  necessity  of Cowen,  316 

Proportion  of  through  rates  to  foreign  ports Blanchard,  629 

Caaadian  carriers,  competition  justifies Blaacbaid,  628 
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Export  rates,  etc. — Continued.  I'a^e. 

Justification  of  lower,  discussed — Continued. 

Economy  in  handling  cars Fish,  337 

Atlantic  rates  &x  for  Gulf  ports Fish,  329 

Competition  or  railways,  cnief  cause Bird,  473, 474 

Wheat,  exportation  confined  to  few  large  shippers Barry,  245 

Publicity  and  control  by  law  advocated Vanlandii^ham,  213 ; 

8ager,460;  Bird,  473 
Export  trade: 

Philadelphia,  conditions  regarding Neall,  173, 174 

Steel  products^  referred  to Neall,  170 

Express  companies: 

Earnings,  relation  to  freight  business Ingalls,  301 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  supervision  by,  advocated Proutyi  152 

Wastefulness  of  methods Lewis,  745 

Factory  inspection: 

Great  Britain,  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  views  regarding Moseley,  19 

Farmers  (see  also  Agriculture,  Elevators,  Grain) : 

Western,  prosperous  at  present Dickinson,  555 

Federal  courts.     (See  Employers'  liabUHy,  Injunctions.) 
Fellow-servants.     (See  Employert^  lidbuvty.) 
Fined.     {See  Disciplvne,  Discriminations,) 
Finns: 

Sailors  on  American  vessels Furuseth,  689 

Firemen.     (See  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Hours,  Labor,  Wages.) 
Flour: 

Adulteration,  referred  to Barry,  240 

By-products Vanlandingham,  205;  Barry,  251 

Duties,  discriminating,  in  foreign  countries Evans,  439 

Export  trade — 

Quality  and  value Tucker,  564 

Amount,  1899 : SMer,453 

Importance Barry,  Z41, 248 

Confined  to  few  large  shippers Barry,  245 

Advantages  to  American  labor Sager,  450 

European  demand Barry,  241, 248;  Baa)n,425 

Reduction  by  discriminating  freight  rates Neall,  166; 

Vamandfogham,  196;  Barry,  243, 246;  Gallagher,  539 
Freirfit  rates — 

Decrease Callaway,  233 

Steadiness,  impossible - .* Stickney,  462 

Discriminations  between  individuals  slight Evans,  440 

Mills.     (See  Milling.) 

Milling-in-transit  rates Barry,  243 

Not  applied  to  ex^rt  grain Bacon,  424 

Extent  of  application  and  cases Gallagher,  546;  Bookwalter,  571 

Patents,  litigation  concerning Barry,  240 

Shipments  compared  with  wheat Vanlandingham,  196 

Flour  and  gprcdn,  export  freig^ht  rates: 

Differences  between,  existence  and  instances Knapp,  134, 142; 

Prouty,  146;  Vanlandingham,  195;  Barry,  249;  Bacon,  422-424; 
Evans,  436;    Sager,  446-449;   Bird,  477;    Gallagher,  539,  540 

Recent  reduction Jngalls,  301;  Bacon,  422-424;  Evans,  436 

Causes  of  difference — 

Competition  of  railwajrs Bird,  474 

Interest  of  railways  in  elevators  . .  Vanlandingham,  203, 205;  Sager,  448, 449 

Grain,  large  tonnage  quickly  obtainable Vanlandingham,  203, 205; 

Gallagher,  543 

Transfer  facilities,  interest  of  railways Blanchard,  672, 673 

Effects  of  difference — 

Foreign  trade  injured Neall,  166; 

Vanlandingham,   196;    Barry,  241,  243,  246; 
Evans,  435-437;  Sager,  447;  Gallagher,  539, 546 

English  mills  benefited Evans,  437;  Sager,  448 

Eaflways  injured  by Sager,  449 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Decision  concerning  and  its  effect Prouty,  146; 

Vanlandingham,  196;  Barry,  243-245 
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Flour  and  grain  export  freigrht  rates — Continued.  i^e* 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — Continued. 

Increase  of  power  r^ardin^  export  rates  advocated  . .  Vanlandingham,  213; 

Barry,  244;  Sager,  450;  Bird,  473 
Justification  of  differences  (see  also  Export  rates)  — 

Reasons  discussed  generally Vanlandingham,  203, 205; 

Bird,  473;  Gallagher,  540;  TRicker,  563, 564 

Defended Callaway,  232;  Snydacker,  39&-400;  Blanchard,  671, 672 

Condemned Neall,  165; 

Vanlandiugham,  196,204,213;  Bacon,  424;  Evans,  437;  Sager,  450 

Lake  carriers,  economy  in  handling  grain Blanchard,  672 

Relative  expense  of  handling •. Barry,  244, 245, 248, 250 

Formerly  did  not  exist Evans,  439;  Gallagher,  539 

Domestic  rates  show  no  differences Vanlandingham,  197 

Railway  officials,  attitude  toward Evans,  438 

Ocean  transportation — 

Expenses  of  flour  compared  with  wheat Barry,  251 

Rates Neall,  163, 165, 166;  Barry,  244, 245, 249, 251;  Bacon,  426 

Forei^  bom: 

Sailors,  proportion  of Neall,  176;  Furuseth,  687, 689, 708 

Trackmen,  proportion  of Wilson,  46, 50 

Foreign  countries.     (See  Auatraliaj  England,  Europe,  etc.) 
France: 

Efficiency  of  civil  service Seligman,  613 

Pooling  in Newcomb,  98;  Blanchard,  651 

Railway  service,  inferiority Seligman,  616 

Franchises: 

Three  different  kinds  given  to  corporations Seligman,  605, 606 

Taxation Seligman,  600, 605, 606 

Freigrht  bureaus: 

Work  described Kelley,  185, 187 

Methods  of  influencing  railways Vanlandingham,  208 

Railway  companies,  attitude  toward Kelley,  187 

Freig^bt  rates  (see  also  Clamfication,  Diacriminations,  Export  rales.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Pooling) : 

Agreements  as  to,  existence  of Bookwalter,  577 

Advocated Vanlandingham,  214; 

Ingalls,  286,297;  Cowen,314;  Hy land,  351; 
Bird,  479;  Tucker,  557,  559;  Blanchard,  664 

Carloads,  differences  from  part  carloads Spencer,  280 

Excessive Vanlandingham,  207, 210 

Causes  affecting  and  principles  of  fixing — 

Generally Johnson,  60; 

Newcomb,  96, 101;  Callaway,  223;  Stickney,  462- 
464;  Tucker,  563, 564;  Blanchard,  626,  627,674 

Competition  affects  all  rates Tucker,  559 

Competition  among  producing  regions  and  markets Newcomb,  96, 101; 

Clements,  159;  Callaway,  223, 235;  Stickney,  462, 

463;  Morton,  499;  Tucker,  559;   Blanchard,  630 

Competition  of  capital  seeking  investment. .  Callaway,  226;  Stickney,  462, 463 

Complexity  of  determination Blanchard,  620, 627 

Crop  conditions Emerson,  484;  Morton,  499 

Cost  of  material,  changes  in Blanchard,  674 

Cost  of  transportation,  impossibility  of  baaing  on Stickney,  461 

Elasticity  necessary  in Ripley,  596, 597 

Price  of  commodities Stickney,  462, 463 

Water  competition Knapp,  134, 144; 

Clements,  155;  Kelley,  187;  Vanlandingham,  197, 203, 206, 207;  Cal- 
laway, 225;  Spencer,  276;  Dousman,  357;  Carter,  578;  Keep,  718 

Watering  of  stock Johnson,  60;  Newcomb,  101 ;  Knapp,  144 

Cutting  of.     (See  Rate  cutting.) 

stated  generally Newcomb,  101, 108;  Callaway,  223, 224; 

Emerson,  485;  Bookwalter,  574;  Blanchard,  624, 634 

New  York  Central Callaway,  223 

Influences  tending  toward Callaway,  223 

Due  to  competition : Stone,  633 

656a 61 
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Freig^ht  rates,  etc. — Oontinue<i.  I*««e, 

Dividends,  comparison  with Blanchard,  631 

Dressed  beef  and  cattle Callaway,  223, 224 

England — 

Comparison  with  American Blanchard,  631, 663 

Fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  methods Blanchard,  661,^662 

Conferences  fixing Blanchard,  680, 681 

Europe,  comparison  with  American Moseley,  19; 

Newcomb,  108;  Vanlandingham,  201,  204;  Cowen,  318;  Morton,  498; 
Ripley,  693;    Seligman,  614;    Blanchard,  630,  631,  663;    Lewis,  733 

"Ex-lake,"  Buffalo  to  New  York,  referred  to Keep,  722 

Governmental  fixing  (see  also  IrUergtate  Commerce  Commismm) Morton,  491; 

Ripley,  596, 597;  Stone,  537;  Woffindin,566 

Governmental  r^ulation Newcomb,  99; 

Knapp,  139, 140;  Stone,  536;  Carter,  585;  Ripley,  596 

Texas  commission,  methods  of Reagan,  345, 346 

Grain.    (See  Grain.) 

Import,  lower  than  domestic Prouty ,  146; 

Kellev,   187,   188;    Vanlandingham,  205,  213; 
Kindel,  260;  Reagan,  340, 349;  Morton,  490, 493 
Lake- 
Statistics,  etc. Keep,  715, 716, 719 

Compared  with  rail Tucker,  558;  Garter,  578, 581 

Effect  on  rail  rates. .  Vanlandingham,  203, 206, 207;  Dousman,  357;  Keep,  716 

No  successful  combination  in Carter,  581, 582;  Keep,  719, 723 

Method  of  fixing Snydacker,  398 

Coal  and  ore,  variations  in Carter,  681 

Lake  and  rail,  lower  than  all  rail Carter,  579 

Live  stock,  reasonable , Mallory,  588 

Believed  to  be  the  same  to  all  shippers Mallory,  588, 689 

Reduction Callaway,  223, 224 

Local,  reasonableness  discussed Vanlandinffham,  201, 202; 

Callaway,  226;  Cowen,  318 

Low,  diminish  discriminations Callaway,  230;  Woffindin,  565, 566 

Not  necessarily  advantageous Dousman,  361 

Maximum,  impossibility  of  establishing Bacon,  421 

Mileage,  uniform Dousman,  359;  Morton,  498;  Lewis,  724, 731-733 

Minimum,  necessitv  of  regulating Morton,  495, 496 

Percentage  rates,  Cfhicago  basis Musselman,  556;  Tucker,  561-663 

Potatoes,  adjustment  at  different  seasons Emerson,  484 

Publicity,  desirability  of Johnson,  62;  Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Stability,  desirabilitj^  of Newcomb,  107;  Bird,  474;  Dickinson,  549 

Strong  roads  desire Woffindin,  566 

Statistics,  more  detail  desirable Newcomb,  104 

Tariffs- 
Notice  of  chances Vanlandingham,  214 

Deprecated Sti&nev,  460 

Filing  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advantages Bira,  477; 

Morton,  694 
Publicity,  desirability  of-  Johnson,  62;  Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Publication,  advantages  of Knapp,  137, 138;  Blanchard,  67 i 

Uselessness Stickney,458,459;  Morton,  491-493 

Denied Blanchard,  674 

Texas,  methods  in Rea^tn,  342 

Filed  with  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee Woffindin,  665 

Railways  should  oe  required  to  furnish  to  shippers. . .  Vanlandingham,  213 

Through,  adjustment  of Newcomb,  99;  Prouty,  150;  Blanchara,  627, 632 

Uniform  mileage  rates — 

Ad  vocated Dousman ,  3£  7-369 

Difficulty  of  establishing Morton,  498, 499 

Through  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 731-733 

Unifonn,  without  variation  for  dist-ance Seligman,  616 

UnresbBonableness,  discussed  (see  also  above,  Causes  affecting.  Foreign  coun- 
tries)— 

Few  complaints Spencer,  278, 279;  Cowen,  315;  Blanchard,  627, 630 

Extortionate,  impossible Rijpley,  595 

Meeting  water  competition  shows  reasonableness Blanchard,  630 
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Freight  rates,  etc. — CJontinued.  i^aRc- 

Unreasonableness,  discussed,  etc. — Continued. 

Judged  only  by  comparison Newcomb,  99;  Clements,  163, 161 

Effect  of,  importance Newcomb,  101 

Live  stock,  reasonable Mallory,  588 

Local  rates,  discussed.  Vanlandingham,  201,202;  Callaway,  226;  Cowen,  318 

Mill  supplies,  reasonable Gallagher,  543 

Should  be  settled  by  courts Tucker,  568 

Water  routes,  rates,  ana  effect  of  competition Knapp,  134, 144 ; 

Clements,  155;  Vanlandingham,  203, 
206,207;  Callaway,  225;  Spencer,  276 

Western  manufacturers  not  favored DicKinson,  550 

Freight  traffic : 

Transportation  of,  chief  purpose  of  railways Newcomb,  95 

Fast-freight  lines,  nature  and  relations  to  railways Newcomb,  98; 

Prouty,  151, 152 

Grain  and  provisions,  importance  of - Callaway,  232 

Receipts  from Lewis,  728, 732 

Under  Government  ownership,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 

Volume Lewis,  728, 732 

Uniformity  of Lewis,  738 

Through  transportation,  increase  and  importance Newcomb,  99 

Fremont,  Nebr.: 

Discriminations  in  favor  of , Fuller,  441, 442 

Frogs  of  switches: 

Blocking ^ MoseIey,38;  Clark,  115 

Fruit: 

Discriminations  in  transportation Kennard,  363 

Galveston.     (See  Gulf  ports,) 
Garfield,  James  A.: 

On  Government  ownership  of  railroads Lewis,  725 

General  Managers'  Association,  Chicago: 

Membership Strong,  504 

Proposed  blacklisting  agreements Strong,  504, 509 

Action  on  terminal  cnajge  on  live  stock  at  Chicago M«3lory,  587 

General  property  tax: 

Character  and  working Sehgman,  599, 602, 603, 607 

Germany : 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Spencer,  279;  Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  747 

Management  less  satisiactory Spencer,  279 

Difficulty  of  double  taxation  in Seligman,  600 

Pooling  in Blanchard,  651 

Gladstone,  Mich.: 

Iron-ore  shipments Keep,  715 

Government  ownership: 

Three  criteria  for  determining  desirability Seligman,  610 

Competition  between  Government  and  private  enterprise  undesirable 

Seligman,  612, 613 

Low  salaries  would  cause  loss  of  highest  talent Seligman,  613 

Extravagance Newcomb,  102;  Morton,  497 

Postal  service  approved  by  practically  all Seligman,  610 

A  historical  accident Seligman,  612 

Telegraphs  and  telephones,  advocated Seligman,  610-612 

Government  ownersmp  of  ridlroads: 
Discussed — 

Generally Newcomb,  102 

Favored Greeley,  379;  Lewis,  724-767 

Desirable  for  Prussia,  not  for  United  States Seligman,  614 

Experiences  of  States  and  cities,  unsuccessful Spencer,  283 

Deprecated Wilflon,  51; 

Knapp,  145;  Callaway,  239;  Ingalls,287;    Eeagan, 
347;  Fish,  338;  Ripley,  598;  Seligman,  606, 610-614 
Advantages — 

Generally Lewis,  724 

Eight-hour  day Lewis,  739, 740 

Blacklisting  checked  by Strong,  513 

Stability  of  securities Lewis,  726, 727 
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Oovernxnent  ownership  of  railroads — Continued.  Pace. 

Discussed — Continued. 

Saving  in  interest  charge Lewis,  739 

Safety  appliances,  increased  use  of Lewis,  743 

Contest  of  labor  and  capital  ended Strong,  523 

Discriminations,  checking  of. . .  Greeley,  379;  Seligman,  615;  Lewis,  724, 732 

.  Reduction  of Reagan,  347 

Still  possible Dickinson,  553 

Between  places  probably  increased Knapp,  145 

Unified  management Newcomb,  102;  Ripley,  598;  Lewis,  740, 741 

Budget  thrown  out  of  gear Seligman,  610 

Civil-service  reform  must  accompany Lewis,  746 

Competition  between  public  and  private  railways,  disastrous Seligman,  613 

Constitutionality Lewis,  741 

Construction,  provisions  for  new Lewis,  742 

Cost  of  transportation  increased Reasan,  347 

Efficiency  of  management,  decreased IngsQls,  299; 

Spencer,  279;  Cowen,319;  Morton,  492, 498;  Seligman,  613 

Increased Lewis,  746, 747 

Foreign  countries,  experience  in Lewis,  747, 748 

Australia  and  Belgium  extending  government  systems Seligman,  613 

Europe,  extent  of Moseley,  19 

Grermany,  management  less  satisfactory Spencer,  279 

Grood  results Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  747 

Great  Britain,  views  of  workingmen  regarding Moseley,  18 

Political  effects,  evil Reagan,  347;  Ripley,  598 

Good Lewis,  749-751 

Administrative  difficulties ^ Newcomb,  102 

Public  opinion — 

Desire  for,  small Bacon,  430 

Increasing  desire  for,  causes Gallagher,  545;  Dickinson,  553;  Lewis,  725 

Purchase  of  roads — 

Bond  issue Lewis,  731 

Method  of  fixing  value Lewis,  727-730 

Existing  owners  should  be  protected Lewis,  726 

Rates  under — 

Uniform  secured Lewis,  724, 731-733 

Reduced Greeley,380 

Influences  affecting Blanchard,  639 

Adjustment  between  different  sections Spencer,  279 

Methods  of  fixing Stickney,  464 

Skill  needed  in  fixing Morton,  499 

Agreement  with  private  lines  necessary Blanchard,  639 

Discriminations  against  trusts  possible Lewis,  724 

Undue  rigidity Sj)encer,  284 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 

Salaries,  loss  of Seligman,  613 

State  taxation,  abolition  under Seligman,  606;  Lewis,  738 

Government  regfulation  of  railways  (see  also  Interstate  Commerce  Commissionj 
LawSf  State  railroad  commissums) : 

Public  character  of  railways  justifies Knapp,  139, 140, 145;  Clements,  159; 

Callaway,  237;  Spencer,  278;  Ingall8,286; 
Fish,  320;    Blanchard,  665;    Strong,  522 

Early  historjr  and  development Ingalls,  285, 286 

Impracticabilit)^  without  ownership Lewis,  754 

Desirable  for  railroads  as  well  as  for  public Dickinson,  552;  Seligman,  616 

Amount  in  England,  Grermany,  and  United  States Seli^an,  614 

Three  proper  courses  toward  railroads  suggested Ripley,  594 

Rates — 

Not  attempted  except  in  railroad  business Ripley,  594 

Less  desirable  than  oy  competition Stone,  537 

Discussed Newcomb,  99;  Knapp,  139, 140;  Reagan,  345 

Fixing  of,  not  practicable Carter,  585;  Ripley,  596, 597 

Reduction  of,  may  ultimately  help  railroads Stone,  536 

Interests  to  be  considered Incalls,  285 

Investors,  consideration  of  rights Ingalls,  285;  Blanchard,  642 

Employees,  interests  to  be  considered Ingills,  285, 296; 

Blanchard,  642;  Ronemus,  771 
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Grain  ^see  also  EUvatorSj  Export  rateSy  Flour) :  Pa«c. 

California,  export  trade Barry,  248 

Canadian  routes,  growth  of  traffic Webster,  412 

Chicago,  rates,  traffic,  prices,  etc Webster,  403-406, 412; 

Vanlandingham,  194, 198;  Gallagher,  541;  Book  waiter,  577 

Exportation,  conditions  of Bartlett,  395 

Farmers,  possibility  of  direct  shipment  by Counselman,  387; 

Burke,  465;  Hulbert,487 
Freight  rates — 

Decrease  of Newcomb,  101, 108;  Bookwalter,  574 

Water  and  rail  commred Carter,  578 

Importance  of  small  differences Bookwalter,  572 

Erie  Canal,  effect Dousman,  357;  Webster,  412 

Lake  transportation,  statistics Keep,  715, 716 

Effect  on  rail Vanlandingham,  197; 

Dousman,  357;  Webster,  412, 413;  Keep,  718 

Proportional,  manipulation  of Counselman,  392;  Bacon,  430, 431 

Special,  do  not  benefit  farmers Gallagher,  544 

Tnrough  seaboard  rates  and  their  effect Dousman,  354; 

Counsehnan,  383, 392;  Webster,  415, 416 

Foreign  markets,  competition  in  (see  also  Export  rates) Newcomb,  99 

Grading  and  inspection — 

Chicago,  injustice  in Evans,  440, 441 

Difficulty  of Clark,  432 

Official  trades  disregarded  by  many  buyers Clark,  432 

Millers  do  not  accept  official  grades Sager,  452, 453 

Public  and  private,  relative  merits Clark,  433 

National,  discussed Clark,  431-434;  Evans,  441 

Methods  in  different  cities Dousman,  354;  Clark,  433 

Uniformity  in  methods,  tendency  toward Clark,  433, 434 

Inspectors,  character  of Dousman,  356 

Gulf  ports,  conditions  of  railway  and  ocean  traffic Vanlandingham,  197; 

Bartlett,  395 

Lake  transportation Callaway,  225; 

Dousman,  357;  Webster,  412, 413;  Carter,  578;  Keep,  711-716 

Low  grade,  method  of  handling Bookwalter,  572 

Markets — 

Competition  of  different Counselman,  387; 

Bartlett,  393;  Webster,  404-406, 416;  Burke,  466, 467;  Hulbert,486 

Leading,  amount  handled  by Webster,  405 

Relative  importance  of Bookwalter,  577 

Shipments  to  Kansas  City Bookwalter,  572, 574 

Ocean  transportation — 

Relative  rates  for  different  classes Neall,  164, 165 

Difference  between  wheat  and  flour,  proper  estimated .  Neall,  165, 166 

Prices  high  at  present Dickinson,  555 

Reasons  for  difference  between  localities Counselman,  392 

Chicago  market,  influence  on Gallagher,  541 ;  Bookwalter,  577 

Foreign  markets,  effect  on Barry,  247, 248 

Shovelers*^  strike,  Buffalo,  1899 Keep,  711 

Wa^,  method  of  payment Keep,  712 

Speculation,  impossibility  of  prohibiting Greeley,  378 

Evil  practices  connected  with Greeley,  377 

Elevators,  influence  upon Greeley,  371, 372, 374, 376;  Webster,  411, 412 

Terminal  focilities,  free  to  railroad  favorites Carter,  583 

Qrainers'  National  Association: 

Character  of Clark,  434 

Grand  Rapids: 

Eastern  freight  rates Musselman,  556 

Great  Britain.     (See  England.) 
Gulf  ports: 

Advanta^  as  outlet  for  Mississippi  Valley Fish,  323-328 

Competition  between  different Fish,  330 

Railway  and  ocean  traffic,  conditions  of Vanlandingham,  197 

Rail  rates,  influence  of  traffic  on Kjiapp,  133; 

Callaway,  225;  Kindel,257;  Spencer,  276 

Grain,  competition  for  traffic Bartlett,  395 

Export  rates,  Atlantic  rates  fix Fish,  329 
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Heating  of  cars:  Patse, 

Steam  heat,  advantage  doubtful Caliaway,  220 

Hennepin  Canal: 

Of  small  value  by  itself Carter,  581 

Hogs: 

Prices  and  influences  affecting Mallory,  589, 590 

Pork,  substitution  for  beef Mallory,  591 

Holland: 

Ships  more  fully  manned  than  others Furuseth,  688 

EDospital  associations: 

Description  and  advantages Sargent,  65, 92 

Union  Pacific  Railway,  abuse  of Sai^nt,  92 

Hospitals,  railwav: 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  system  described Ingalls,  289 

New  York  Central,  arrangements  with  private  hospitals Callaway,  218 

Hours  of  labor: 

Existing,  duration — 

Average  for  different  classes Sargent,  66 

Day's  labor  calculated  according  to  distance  run Saa^nt,  64, 86, 88; 

Arthur,  117;  Callaway,  217;  Spencer,  264 

Necessarily  long  in  certain  cases. . Saiigent,  86 

Employees  prerer  long,  to  more  men Sargent,  87 

Lonff,  cause  accidents Lewis,  743 

Conductors Clark,  110 

Firemen,  reduction Sargent,  88 

Switchmen,  Chicago O'Rourke,  530 

Telegraphers  and  yardmen,  excessive Sargent,  66 

Trackmen,  excessive Wilson,  50 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad Cowen,  303 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  287, 288 

Illinois  Central Fish,  333 

New  York  Central Callaway,  21 8 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  265 

Regulation  by  law — 

Advocated  in  certain  cases Moseley,  17, 19;  Brotherhood  officers,  761 

Federal  legislation  advocated Arnold,  763 

Deprecated Walker,  772 

Eight-hour  day,  advocated,  except  for  trainmen Sargent,  88; 

Wilson,  766;  Ronemus,  769;  Murphy,  779 

Difficulty  of  applying  to  trainmen Sargent,  88 

Secured  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724 

Cost  of  introducing Lewis,  739, 740 

Switchmen.  Chicago,  feeling  as  to 0*Rourke,  530 

Trainmen,  legislation  regulating,  deprecated Brotherhood  officers,  761 

Twelve-hour  limit  sSvocated Murphy,  779 

Rest  between  labor,  provision  for Sargent,  86 

Great  Britain,  ^-iews  of  workingmen Moeeley,  17 

Hungary: 

Passenger  fares,  zone  system Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  739 

Illinois: 

Board  of  railroad  commissioners,  action  on  terminal  charges Mallory,  587 

Coal  mines  not  controlled  by  railroads Dickinson,  553 

Freight  rates,  regulation Bacon,  421 

Freight  classification Vanlandingham,  203;  Ripley,  569:  Bird,  477 

Statute  against  blacklisting Strong,  515 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal: 

Still  operated  by  the  State  of  Illinois Carter,  581 

Illinois  Central  Railrocul: 

Capitalization  and  value  of  property Fish,  326, 331, 332 

Dividends  paid  regularly Fish,  332 

Labor,  conditions  on Fish,  325^28, 333 

Local  business,  large  proportion  of Fish,  337 

Special  taxes  on  gross  receipts  excessive Fish,  332 

Stock,  purchase  Dy  employees Sargent,  92;  Ingalls,  290;  Fish,  325 

Distribution  among  owners Fish,  325-327 

Tonnage  and  proportion  of  export  business Fish,  323 

Wages  not  reduced  during  hard  times Fish,  324, 325 
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minois  Biver:  Pa«e. 

Should  be  deepened  by  United  States  Government Carter,  680, 581 

IxmnigTation: 

Educational  and  property  test  advocated Arthur,  124 

Indirect  influence  on  skilled  labor Clark,  113, 114 

Naturalization,  increased  length  of  residence  advocated Clark,  114 

Restriction  not  applied  to  sailors Furuseth,  709 

Restriction  desired  by  railway  employees Clark,  113, 114 

Suffrage,  educational  test  advocated Arthur,  124 

Import  freight  rates: 

Lower  than  on  domestic  traffic,  instances Prouty,  146;  Kelley,  188; 

Vanlandingham,  205;  Kindel,260;  Reagan,  340, 349;  Morton,  493 

Evils Morton,  490 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  power  over Reagan.  340, 349 

Publicity  and  control  by  law  advocated Vanlandmgnam,  213 

Impressment  of  seamen: 

Feared  under  proposed  subsidy  law Furuseth,  700 

Improvements  on  railways: 

Methods  of  paying  for Callaway,  228 

Income  tax: 

Practicability  in  United  States  doubtful Seligman,  613 

Incorporation  of  railwayB: 

National  laws  deprecated Blanchard,  679 

Individuals: 

Can  not  compete  with  legal  and  financial  power  of  railroads Mallory,  588 

Individual  initiative: 

Value  of,  largely  in  giving  lower  prices  through  improved  methods 

Seligman,  611 
Industry: 

Importance  of  railways  in  developing Ingalls,  287 

Injunctions: 

Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  restraint  of,  deprecated Reagan,  344 

Enforcement  of  interstate-commerce  act  by Clements,  160 

Injunctions  in  strikes: 

Antitrust  act,  injunctions  under Moseley,  10, 11 

Answer,  opportunity  for,  advocated Ronemus,  769 

Blacklisting  not  restrained Moseley,  10 

Blanket,  threatened  against  strikers Strong,  606 

Boycotts,  cases  where  restrained Moselev,  9, 11 

Court  has  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moseley,  12 

Brotherhoods,  officers  restrained  from  consulting  with  strikers. .  -  Moseley,  9, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Cars  from  other  roads,  refusal  to  handle,  restrained Sargent,  72; 

Arthur,  119, 120 

Compulsory  performance  of  service,  instances Moseley,  8, 9, 12; 

Sargent,  66, 71-74;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Deprecated Moseley,  13;  Sargent,  72, 73, 89 

Contempt  of  court,  direct  and  indirect  distinguished . . .  Brotherhood  officers,  761 

Appeal  from  decision,  advocat^ Brotherhood  officers,  761 ;  Arnold,  764 

Imprisonment,  right  of,  restriction  advocated Arnold,  764 

Regulation  of  pr(K»dure,  advocated. .  Brotherhood  officers,  761;  Arnold,  764 

Judges,  injustice  of Brotherhood  officers,  762 

Laws  of  evidence  disregarded  in  trials Murphy,  779 

Jury,  right  of  trial  by,  mfringed Murphy,  779 

Right  to  trial  by,  advocated Wilson,  766 

Damages,  injunction  refused  where  not  irreparable Moseley,  10 

Federal  courta,  undue  extension  of  use  by Moseley,  12 

Injury  to  employers*  business  restrained,  cases Moseley,  9-11 

Injustice  done  by Sargent,  66;  Ronemus,  769 

Intimidation  of  employees  restrained,  cases Moseley,  9-11 

Interstate  commerce,  interference  with,  restrained,  cases Moseley,  10, 11 ; 

Sargent,  73 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  strike Moseley,9, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Mails,  interference  with,  restrained Sai^nt,  73;  Johnson,  63 

Receivers,  interference  with  operation  by,  restrained Moseley,  11, 12; 

Sargent,  71-74 
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Injunctions  in  Btrikes — Continued.  Page. 

Restriction  of  right,  diecnssed Brotherhood  officers,  762 

Advocated Johnson,  63;  Murphy,  779 

Deprecated Walker,  772 

Strikes  caused  by  unjust  issue Saiigent,  89 

Court  has  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moseley,  12 

Telegraph  operators,  injunctions  against Moseley,  11 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Midiigan  Railway  case Moseley,  8, 12; 

Sargent,  72;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Union  Pacific  Railway  case Saigeut,  74 

Iiguiies.     (See  Accidents^  Employers'  liability.) 

Inspection  of  accounts.     (See  A  ccounts. ) 

Inspection  of  grain.     (See  6r ram.) 

Insiircuice,  accident  fsee  also  Labor  organizationSf  Relief  departments) : 

Governmental^  under  Government  ownership I^ewis,  740, 744, 746 

Relief  associations  of  railway  employees Johnson,  59, 60 

New  York  Central,  patronage  by  employees Callaway,  218 

Statistics Lewis,  744, 746 

Interest: 

Railroad  securities,  rate  and  amount Lewis,  729 

Saving  by  Government  ownership Lewis,  739 

Interstate  commerce: 

Definition,  difficulty  of Morton,  601, 502 

Injunction  against  mterference  with Sai^gent,  73 

Tax,  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  606 

Interstate-commerce  act  (see  also  Discriminations) : 

History  of  movement  for  enactment Bacon,  417 

Accounts,  requirement  of  uniformity,  advantage  in Blanchard,  679 

Amendments  proposed,  general . .  Vanlandingham,  213-214;  Blanchard,  664, 665 

Railways  prevent Prouty,  151 

CuUom  bill.  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  advocated Kindel,  261 

Attitude  of  snippers  toward Barry,  247 

Beneficial  effect Sargent,  94; 

Spencer,  282;  Cowen,315;  Counselman,  391 ;  Morton,  493, 494 

Character  and  effects  discussed Blanchard,  657 

Ineffectiveness 1 Kindel,  252 

Enforcement  of  law  (see  also  Discriminatiorts)  — 

Injunctions  to  prevent  illegal  practices Clementa,  160 

Railways,  cooperation  in  enforcement  necessary Blanchard,  657, 658 

Injunctions  issued  against  strikers  under Moseley,  10, 11 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (see  also  Governmental  regulation) : 

Accidents,  detailed  report  to,  advocated Sargent,  93; 

Clark,  114;  Brotherhood  officers,  763 

Deprecated Stickney,  456 

Classification,  framing  by,  discussed Dousman,  360 

Ripley,  569;  Blanchard,  633 

Colorado,  complaints  and  decisions  concerning  rates Kindel,  252, 253 

Complaints,  publication  of  bulletin  concerning,  advocated Blanchard,  664 

Futility  of  making Vanlandmgham,  212;  Musselman,  556, 557 

Conferences  with  railways,  advocated Blanchard,  664, 665, 679 

Courts,  attitude  toward Newcomb,  103, 104;  Kelley,  192 

English  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  comparison  with. .  Blanchard,  659-664 

Export  rates,  power  to  control,  advocated Vanlandingham,  213; 

Barry,  244;  Sager,450;  Bird,  473 

Injunctions  restraining  enforcement  of  rates,  deprecated Reagan,  344 

l^bor,  statistics  regarding,  should  be  prepared  by Sai^gent,  94 

Disputes  concerning,  interference  deprecated Sargent,  94 

Membership — 

Character  of Blanchard,  660, 661 

Court,  constitution  as,  discussed Spencer,  283;  Blanchard,  660 

Increase  to  seven,  advocated Blanchard,  664 

Railways  should  be  represented Blanchard,  678 

Orders  and  decisions — 

Obedience  of  railways  to Callaway,  236;  Mallory,587;  Blanchard,  665 

Prompt  decision,  requirement  advocated Vanlandingham,  214 

Appeals  to  courts  from Kelley,  192 

Delay  and  expense Clements,  156 
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Interstate  Commerce  CommisBion,  etc. — Continued.  Page. 

Orders  and  decisions — Continued. 

Appeals  to  courts  from — Continued. 

Courts  should  pass  only  on  law Bacon,  420 

New  testimony  on  appeal,  deprecated Bird,  480 

Finality,  substantial,  advocated Newcomb,  103, 104 

PuDlic  opinion  sufficient  to  enforce  decisions Callaway,  236 

Enforcement  until  reversed  by  courts,  advocated Clements,  155-157; 

Kelley,  192;  Vanlandingham,  212;  Cowen,  314; 
Dousman,  360;  Bacon,  418,  422;  Evans,  439; 
Musselman,  557;    Carter,  585;     Mallory,   587 

Deprecated Spencer,  282, 283;  Tucker,  560;  Blanchard,  661 

Discussed Newcomb,  103, 104;  Bird,  472 

Pooling,  control  over.     (See  Pooling.) 
Powers  generally — 

Present  weakness Bacon,  419 

Appeals  seldom  made  to Vanlandingham,  212 

Increase,  advocated Sai^nt,  94; 

Kelley,  190-193;  Vanlandingham,  212, 213;  Barry,  246, 247, 
250;  Reagan,  339;  Bacon,  426,  427;  Evans,  439;  Sager,  450; 
Bird,  480;  Dickinson,  549,  552;  Woffindin,  567;  Baker,  592 

Discussed Callaway,  236-239 

Deprecated Stickney,  463;  Blanchard,  659 

Administrative  and  judicial,  evils  of  mixing Blanchard,  660 

Legislative,  undesirability  of  granting Blanchard,  662, 663 

Prejudiced  attitude  in  certain  cases Blanchard,  666 

State  laws,  power  to  punish  violation Arthur,  126 

Statistical  and  investigating,  increase  advocated Newcomb,  104 

Rates — 

Power  regarding,  discussed  generally Callaway,  236, 239; 

Spencer,  282,  283;   In^lls,  300;   Cowen, 
314,315;  Ripley,  595;  Blanchard,  662-665 
Power  to  fix — 

Increase  advocated Clements,  158, 161; 

Reagan,  339, 340;  Dousman,  359,  360;  Kennard,  367;  Stone, 
537;  Dickinson,  549;  Carter,  585;  Wilson,  767;  Ronemus,  771 

Would  probably  fix  reasonable  rates Woffindin,  566, 567; 

Ripley,  595, 597 

Final,  deprecated Callaway,  236;  Blanchard,  662-665 

Can  not  take  account  of  all  reasons  for  rates. .'.  Tucker,  560;  Carter,  585 

Existing  law  did  not  intend Blanchard,  659 

Impossibility  of  fixing Spencer,  276; 

Bird,  472, 479;  Ripley,  596;  Blanchard,  675 
Power  to  veto,  advocated Kelley,  192 


Power  to  reduce,  advanta^  of Rea^n,  345, 349 

Considerations  necessary  in  fixing Reagan,  346 

Unremunerative,  unconstitutional. Bacon,  421 


Results,  beneficial,  already  accomplished Sargent,  94; 

Spencer,  282;  Cowen,  315;  Counselman,  391 ;  Morton,  493, 494 

Educational  infiuence Stickney,  463;  Blanchard,  658, 679 

Control  of  railroad  by,  impossible Greeley,  379 

Through  rates,  power  to  establish,  advocated Prouty,  150 

Unnecessary Blanchard,  627, 632 

Tariffs,  filing  with,  effects Bird,  477;  Morton,  494 

W^ater  transportation,  control  of  advocated Johnson,  63 

Intimidation  of  employees: 

Injunctions  against,  cases Moseley,  9-11 

Intoxicating  liquors: 

Decrease  of  use  among  railwav  employees Sargent,  69 

Brotherhoods,  attitude  toward Arthur,  116, 117;  Ingiuls,  292 

Regulations  conceminaf — 

New  York  Central Callawaj',  221 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  265 

Illinois  Central Fish,  333 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  292 

Investors,  railroad: 

Importance  of  interests  and  need  of  protection Ingalls,  285; 

Blanchard,  642;  Lewis,  726, 731 
PrecariousnesB  of  investments Lewis,  726, 730 
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Iowa  Development  Oompany:  Page. 

Referred  to Coonselman,  390 

Iron  mills: 

Western,  built  up  by  railroad  favors Dickinson,  551 

Iron  ore: 

Lake  transportation,  volume  and  method  of  shipment Keep,  715-717 

Rates Keep,  715 

Carnegie,  transportation Keep,  714 

Japanese: 

Sailors Fumseth,  689 

Joint  Tri^c  Association: 

Organization  and  methods Blanchard,  678 

Division  of  traffic  under Newcomb,  97 

Railways  and  tonnage  included Blanchard,  681 

Outside  railroads  permitted  to  appear  before Blanchard,  681 

Kansas  City: 

Elevators,  capacity  and  ownership Bookwalter,  574 

Freight  rates,  low  by  way  of  Gulf. Knapp,  133;  Yanlandingham,  193 

Grain,  poor  quality  of  receipts;  reasons Bookwalter,  572 

Charges  for  stopping  at Bookwalter,  670-573 

High  market  for Bookwalter,  572 

Receipts  at Bookwalter,  672, 574 

Growth,  1877-1887 Ripley,  593 

Live-stock  business MaUory,  588 

Labor  department: 

Great  Britain,*  views  of  Royal  Commission  regarding Moeeley,  20 

Labor  on  railways  (see  also  Discharge;  Hours;  Injunctions;  Settlors;  Strikes; 
Wages) : 
Accidents.     (See  Accidents.) 
Blacklisting.     (See  Bla>cklisting.) 
Brotherhowis.     (See  Labor  organizations.) 
Carmen.     (See  Varmen.) 

Colored Sargent,  65;  Arthur,  118;  Spencer,  266,267 

Conditions  generally — 

Bi^  Four  Railroad Ingalls,  287,288 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railway Stickney ,  455 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Incalls,  287,288 

Europe Johnson,  56, 58 

Illmois  Central Fish,  325, 328, 333 

New  York  Central Callaway,  217-221 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  264-268 

Consolidation  of  railways,  beneficial  effects Sargent,  70 

Employers,  favors  from,  generally Dickinson,  553, 554 

Employment — 

Amount  of,  increase;  reasons Saivent,  86 

Decrease,  1893-1897 ilsh,  322 

Number  of  employees,  by  classes Lewis,  734 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio In^ls,  287,288 

Mississippi  Valley,  special  reduction  m  1893-1897 Fish,  322, 328 

Employees  prefer  overtime  to  more  men Sargent,  87;  O'  Rourke,  530 

Conditions  of  entering  (see  also  Organizations^  Relief  departments) — 

Physical  examination Clark,  111 

Advocated Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  769 

Injustice  in  certain  cases Arthur,  119 

Age  limit Clark,  110,  111;  Arthur,119 

Experience,  age  of Clark,  112 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  287, 288' 

New  York  Central Callaway,  217 

Irregularity  of,  trackmen Wilson,  46 

Responsibility  of  employees,  for  aged Clark,  111 

Legislation  regarding,  deprecated Walker,  771 

Interest,  coincident  with  the  interest  of  railroads O' Rourke,  525 

Protection  of  interests  in  legislation  as  to  rates,  etc Infinills,  285, 296; 

Blanchard,  642;  Konemus,  771 

Rate  cutting,  injurious  effects  on Sargent,  69; 

Callaway,  223;  Bird,  467;  0'Rourke,526 
Trackmen.     (See  Trackmen.) 
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Labor  org^anizatioxiB  and  brotherhoods  (aee  also  names  of  separate  P<^se- 

orders  and  brotherhoods,  SeamerCs  Unions  etc.) : 

Aged  employees,  home  for Sargent,  92 

Blacklistmg  of  members,  instances Arthur,  123, 124;  Strong,  527 

Ah^id  to  oppose Strong,  525 

Subscriptions  to  suits  against Strong,  525 

Benefit  funds  and  insurance — 

Description  and  working Wilson,  48, 49; 

Sargent,  91;  Arthur,  117;  0'Rourke,526,527 

Insurance  department,  incorporation Arthur,  126 

Increased  privileges  regarding,  advocated Arnold,  764 

Traveling  benefits.  Seamen's  Union Furuseth,  686 

Control  of  members  by  means  of Moseley,  15 

Cost  of  insurance Johnson,  57;  Sargent,  67, 91 ;  Arthur,  121 

Not  increasing Johnson,  58 

Character  and  purposes— 

Generally Sargent,  68 

Shut  out  agitators O'Rourke,  528 

Collective  bargaining  and  its  advantages Moseley,  15 

Individual  lalx)rer  powerless  without Strong,  514 

Protective  features  only  recently  introduced Arthur,  122 

Existence  justifiable Walker,  774 

Trust  character  of  certain  railway  organizations -. . .  Fish,  324, 327 

Evils  of  certain  temporary  organizations Fish,  327 

Effects- 
Beneficial Wilson,  50-54;  Clark,  113;  Callaway,  222;  Morton,  501 

On  character,  beneficial Moseley,  15;  Arthur,  116, 117;  O'Rourke,  528 

Interests  of  employees  best  secured Sargent,  94 

Incompetent  men  driven  from  service Arthur,  123 

Conditions  of  employment  improved: Wilson,  51 

Increased  reasonableness Callaway,  222 

Strong  unions  benefit  at  expense  of  other  employees Wilson,  52 

Employers,  attitude  toward  organizations — 

Generally  favorable Wilson,  52; 

Arthur,  117, 123;  Callaway,  221, 222;  Murphy,  777 

Illinois  Central,  recognition Fish,  3^,  333 

Southern  Kailway,  recognition Spencer,  266, 268 

Satisfactory  relations  generally..  Sargent,  87, 91 ;  Ingalls,  291;  O'Rourke,530 

Organizations  destroyed  by  blacklisting  leaders Strong,  516, 524 

Antipathy  to  heads  of  organizations Strong,  516 

Discriminations  against  members — 

Existence Sargent,  90, 91;  Arthur,  123, 124;  Murphy,  777 

Denied Walker,  772 

Agreement  not  to  employ  is  not  harmful Moseley,  14 

United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898  regarding Moseley,  8 

Legislation  prohibiting,  advocated Arnold,  763 

Penalties,  severer,  advocated Brotherhood  officers,  760; 

Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  768;  Murphy,  777 

Relief  funds,  influence  in  preventing  membership Johnson,  57, 53 

Street-car  companies,  refusal  to  allow  employees  to  form Strong,  514 

Lake  Carriers*  Association  recognizes Keep,  710 

Coercive  measures  of  brotherhoods  deprecated Arthur,  122, 123 

Federation  of  brotherhoods Arthur,  122 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Clark,  114 

Incorporation,  discussed Clark,  116 

Deprecated  as  increasiuj^  responsibility  of  members Arthur,  126 

Laws,  influence  in  obtaining Arthur,  128 

Number  of  members  and  strength Strong,  520 

Number  and  proportion  of  employees  belonging  to Wilson,  48-50; 

Sargent,  68, 92;  Arthur,  118 

More  members  in  active  service  than  ever  before O'Rourke,  527 

Nonunion  men,  no  interference  with Sargent,  68;  Arthur,  118 

Refusal  to  work  with  not  harmful Moseley,  14 

Coercive  measures  of  unions  deprecated Arthur,  122, 123 

Relations  between  brotherhoods Arthur,  122 

Telegraph  operators,  disadvantage  of  organization Ingalls,  291 

Strikes,  influence  in  checking Arthur,  128 

Influence  in  preventing  violence Sargent,  89 
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Strikes,  influence  in  checking — Continued. 

Officers  enjoined  from  consulting  with  strikers Moseley,  9, 12; 

Arthur,  119, 120 

Agitators  excluded,  switchmen 0*Rourke,  529, 531 

Wages,  influence  on Johnson,  60;  Clark,  113 

I«ake  Carriers'  Association: 

History  and  purposes Carter,  582;  Keep,  709, 723 

Owns  no  vessels : Keep,  723 

Vessels,  number  and  tonnage,  owned  by  members Keep,  713 

Proportion  of  lake  freight  controlled Keep,  713 

Freight  rates,  does  not  fix Keep,  716, 719, 723 

Opposed  Welland  Canal  discriminations Keep,  723 

Liffht-houses,  maintenance Keep,  723 

Life-saving  stations,  interest  in Keep,  710 

Wages  card Keep,  710, 711, 719 

Recognizes  labor  unions Keep,  710 

Little  controversy  with  employees Keep,  710 

Grain  shovelers'  strike Keep,  711-713 

Lake  Huron: 

Effect  of  Chicago  drainage  canal Keep,  717 

Lake  Michigan: 

Effect  of  Chicago  drainage  canal Keep,  717 

Iron  ore  porta Keep,  716 

Lake  Ontario: 

Coal  traffic Keep,  716 

Lake  Superior: 

Draft  of  water Keep,  71 7 

Traffic,  volume Keep,  715 

Lake  transportation  (see  also  St.  Marxfs  River;  Strikes) : 

Blockades  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie Keep,  720 

Canadian,  small  importance Keep,  723 

Canals,  enect.on  lake  levels Keep,  717 

Competition  among  vessels,  character  of Callaway,  239 

Contracts,  generally  made  by  larser  vessels Keep,  716 

Draft  of  water,  importance  of  slight  changes Keep,  717 

Discriminations  possible  where  railways  own  vessels Kelley,  189 

Freight  rates — 

1891  and  1898 Keep,  719 

Average,  not  ascertainable Keep,  719 

1899,  causes  of  high : Keep,  716 

Grain Keep,  716 

Coal  and  ore,  variations  in Carter,  581 

Method  of  fixing Syndacker,  398;  Keep,  716 

No  combination  in  fixing Carter,  581, 582;  Keep,  719, 723 

Grain  traffic — 

Buffalo,  contract  system  of  handling Keep,  711, 712 

Volume  of  shipments Keep,  715 

Conditions  of  shipments Callaway,  225 

High  rates  decrease Keep,  715 

Proportion  at  Buffalo Kx>ep,  715 

Growth,  reason  of  slow Carter,  578 

Importance Keep,  710 

Insurance,  time  covered Keep,  721 

Iron  ore,  shipments  of Keep,  714, 715, 717 

Kates Keep,  715 

Hauled  chiefly  by  contract Keep,  716 

Ore  vessels  carry  grain  early  and  late Keep,  717 

Light-houses Keep,  709, 710, 723 

L<^ing  and  unloading,  methods Keep,  711, 721 

Time  required Keep,  721 

Lumber  schooners,  some  sailed  by  owners Keep,  716 

Mining  companies'  vessels Keep,  714 

Navigation  laws,  effects Keep,  723 

Package  freight,  method  of  handling,  and  vessels Carter,  582;  Keep,  714 

Passenger  traffic,  amount  and  character Keep,  720 
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Lake  trcuisportation,  etc. — Continued.  Pa«e. 

Profits,  poor  and  good  years Keep,  714 

In  1899 Carter,  581 

Small  boats,  1899 Keep,  714, 719 

Railroads,  ownership  of  vessels  by Kelley,  188, 189;  Carter,  582;  Keep,  713 

Companies  affiliated  with Keep,  713 

Bates,  effect  of  lake  competition Kelley,  188, 189; 

Vanlandingham,  197;  Keep,  716, 718 
Season  of  navigation — 

Effect  on  rail  rates Vanlandingham,  197;  Keep,  718 

Opening Keep,  721 

Loneer  for  grain  than  for  ore Keep,  717 

Shipbuilding,  Canadian  and  American Keep,  718 

Standard  Oil  Company,  vessels Keep,  714 

Tonnage,  increase. --.... Carter, 581 

Vessels — 

Size Keep,  718, 719, 722 

Number  and  tonnage Keep,  713 

Method  of  hiring Carter,  581, 582 

Economy  of  laige  boats Keep,  715 

Ownership Kellev,  188, 189;  Dousman,357;  Carter,  582;  Keep,  713, 716 

Lines,  character  and  relations Dousman,  357 

Whaleback  boats Keep,  714 

Package-freight  boats,  number  and  character Carter,  582;  Keep,  714 

Decks,  lower,  disadvantages Keep,  714 

Few  sailed  by  owners Keep,  716 

Wages  of  sailors Keep,  710, 711, 719 

Westward  and  eastward  traffic,  comparative  volume Keep,  717 

Lascars: 

Sailors Furuseth,689 

Laws  and  legialatioxi  (see  also  special  subjects)  ; 

Relation  to  social  and  economic  conditions Seligman,  602, 617 

Experimental  legislation  deprecated Walker,  771 

Interests  to  be  considered. Ingalls,  286;  Blanchard,  642 

Interest  of  labor .' O'Rourke,  525;  Blanchard,  642;  Ronemus,  771 

Too  many  made Mallory,  587 

Evils  of  laws  bevond  public  opinion Cowen,  312 

Injustice  toward,  railways,  tendency  toward  . . .  Ripley,  595;  Blanchard,  624, 625 

Rights  of  railways,  recognition  advocated Blanchard,  665 

Liber^: 

Of  railway  employees,  more  important  than  public  convenience Strong,  522 

In  fourteenth  amendment,  includes  right  to  pursue  any  calling Strong,  514 

Life-saving  stations: 

Interest  of  Lake  Carriers' Association Keep,  710 

Light-houses: 

Great  Lakes Keep,  709, 723 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  maintenance  by Keep,  710,723 

Lighting*  of  cars: 

Methods  described Callaway,  220 

Liverpool: 

Importance  of  grain  market Grallagher,  541 ;  Bookwalter,  577 

Live  stock  (see  also  Cattle^  Private  cars)  : 

Business  diverted  from  Chicago  by  trackage  charge Mallory,  588 

Markets,  changes  affect  all  simultaneously Mallory,  589, 590 

Shippers,  few  do  business  to  warrant  private  cars Mallory,  589 

Railroads,  relation  to Mallory,  587 

Prices Dickinson,  555;  Mallory,  589, 591, 592 

Feed  charges,  Union  Stock  and  Transit  Company,  Chicago Mallory,  588 

Shortage,  possible  meanings Mallory,  591 

Long:  and  short  haul  (see  also  Discnminations  between  places) : 

Colorado,  excessive  rates  as  compared  with  Pacific  coast Kindel,  251-264 

Water  transportation  only  partly  jostifies Kindel,  251 

Difference  of  conditions,  interpretation  by  courts Newcomb,  104; 

Knapp,  134;  Clements,  155;  Bacon,  427 
Discrimination  should  be  prohibited  where  conditions  similar. .  Spencer,  281 

Equal  changes  in  case  of,  advocated Clements,  158 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  control,  advocated Bacon,  420 
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lK>ng  and  short  haul,  etc. — Continued.  P««e- 

Justi^cation  of  differences — 

Discueeed Spencer,275;  Blanchard, 628 

Competition  does  not  justify Clements,  155;  B«u»n,  420 

Water  competition  as  justincation,  discussed Knapp,  134, 144; 

Clements,  155 

Law  regarding,  abrogation  perhaps  desirable Tucker,  660 

Significance Blanchard,  628 

Strict  enforcement,  advocated Reagan,  342;  Hyland,  352 

Change,  discussed Newcomb,  104 

Methods  of  adjusting  rates Knapp,  137;  Clements,  154 

Pacific  coast  rates.'. Kindel,  255 

Railway  officers  interested  in  certain  towns Knapp,  137 

Southern  States,  discriminations  described Knapp,  134; 

Clements,  154;  Yanlandingham,  201, 202;  Spencer,  275 

Effect  in  injuring  small  towns Clements,  154 

Vanderbilt  lines,  uniform  rates Callaway,  232 

Lumber  industry: 

Mississippi  River,  decaying Dickinson,  550 

Mails: 

Injunction  against  interference  with Sai^gent,  73 

Manila  men: 

Sailors Furuseth,  689 

Massachusetts : 

Antistock-watering  laws  approved Seligman,  610 

Increased  taxation  of  inheritances  and  corporations Seligman,  599 

Materiidisni: 

Necessary  outcome  of  American  conditions Seligman,  613 

Meat: 

Demand  and  consumption Mallory,  589, 590 

Spanish  war,  effect  on  market Mallory,  590 

Substitution  of  one  kind  for  another Mallory,  591 

Merchant  marine.     (See  Ocean  transporiaiion.) 

Mileage  books: 

General,  advocated Dickinson,  565, 556 

Improved  methods  of  issue Bird,  470 

Interchangeable,  working  of Cowen,  320 

Mileage  of  railways: 

In  different  States Lewis,  742 

Table •. Lewis,  728 

Millers'  National  Association: 

Oiganization  and  purposes Barry,  240 

Milling  (see  also  Flour) : 

Excessive  capacity  of  mills Barry,  241 

Disadvantages  of  millers  compared  with  exporters Gallagher,  546 

Importance  of  industry &rry,  240 

Organization  of  millers Barry,  240-243 

Elevators,  buying  of  grain  from Barry,  250;  Sager,  451, 452 

Grades  of  grain,  importance  of Sager,  452 

Official,  not  accepted Sager,  458 

Chicago,  amount  of  business Sager,  452 

Kansas  City,  disadvanta^  as  compared  with  local  mills Bookwalter,  571 

St.  Louis,  amount  of  business Gallagher,  551 

Supplies,  importance  as  freight Gallagher,  543 

Milling>-in-transit  rates: 

Described Barry,  243 

Extent  of  application,  and  discriminations Gallagher,  546;  Bookwalter,  571 

Export  trade  not  allowed  for Bacon,  424 

Milwaukee: 

Differentials  as  compared  with  Minneapolis Bacon,  418 

Grain  elevators,  ownership,  discriminations,  etc Bacon,  427-429 

Mines: 

Great  Britain,  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  views  r^arding Moeeley,  20 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  interest  in T Keep,  714 

Minneapolis: 

Source  of  grain  for  mills Gallagher,  646 

Grain  market,  importance  of Webster,  404, 406 
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Misdescription  of  goods:  P"«e* 

Discrimination  by  means  of Knapp,  132;  Kelley,  186;  Vanlandingham,  210 

Extent  of  practice Blanchw^,  644, 675 

In8j)ection  by  railways  to  check Blanchard,  675, 676 

Mississippi  VaUey: 

Transportation,  conditions  in Fish,  320-324 

LumbBr  industry,  decaying Dickinson,  550 

Mississippi  River: 

Rate  cutting  from Musselman,  557 

Transportation  on Vanlandingham,  206;  Carter,  580;  Fish,  330 

Sixteen-foot  channel  to  Great  Lakes,  suggested Oarter,580 

Monopoly  (see  also  OmsolidcUion;  CojnbincUions) : 

Railroad,  evils  of Seligman,  616 

Must  be  restricted  by  Government Seligman,  616 

May  prevent  discriminations Seligman,  615 

Municipal  ownership: 

Great  Britain,  extension  advocated  by  workingmen Moseley,  18 

Street  railways,  advocated Newcomb,  104;  Seligman,  617 

Municipal  monopolies: 

Special  taxation  desirable Seligman,  606 

National  Association  of  Frei§:ht  Commissioners: 

Work  described Kelley,  185, 193 

Navigation  laws: 

Great  Lakes,  effect Keep,  722, 723 

Ocean,  discussed Furuseth,  689, 692, 693, 699 

New  England: 

Less  complaint  as  to  railways  than  elsewhere Ripley,  598 

Consolidation  of  railroads  in.  Knapp,  141;  Prouty,  153;  Spencer,  278;  Ripley,  598 

New  Jersey: 

Corporation  laws  and  taxation Seligman,  606 

Includes  much  property  economically  within  New  York Seligman,  606 

New  Orleans: 

Advantage  as  outlet  for  Mississippi  Valley Fish,  322-324 

Foreign  trade,  proportion  unduly  small Fish,  323, 324, 329 

Ocean  transportation,  conditions Fish,  329 

Railroads  reaching Fish,  324 

New  South  Wales: 

Government  owership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Newspaper  men: 

Passes  issued  to Blanchard,  621 

Have  mileage  rather  than  passes Dickinson,  555 

New  York  Central  Kailroad: 

Freight  rates,  average,  reduction  of Callaway,  222 

Lake  steamers,  owership  and  methods  of  operation Callaway,  233, 239 

Labor,  conditions  of,  generally Callaway,  217-221 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward Callaway,  221 

Passenger  rates,  limit  and  average Callaway,  229 

Passes,  methods  of  issue Callaway,  229 

Safety  appliances  and  methods Callaway,  219, 220 

Taxation,  excessive Callaway,  228 

New  York  City: 

Differential  against,  history  and  discussion Neall.  173; 

Kelley,  185;  Callaway,  224, 225;  Blanchard,  673 

Injustice  of Callawav,  224 

Ocean  transportation,  methods Neall,  162 

New  Tork  State  (see  also  Brie  Canal) : 

Anti-pass  law j. Cowen,  312 

Includes  much  property  economically  in  New  Jersey Seligman,  606 

Proposals  of  State  tax  commission Seligman,  603 

Increased  taxation  of  inheritances  and  corporations Seligman,  599 

Board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  action  of Keep,  712 

New  Zealand: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Lewis,  748 

Law  as  to  manning  of  ships Furuseth,  687 

Norfolk,  Nebr. : 

Railway  discriminations  against Fuller,  442-446 
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Northern  Pacific  Bailrocul:  Pase. 

Strike  of  1894,  caufles,  iojunctions,  etc Moeeley,  8, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 
Norwegicuis : 

Purchase  of  foreign-built  vessels  by Neall,  172, 178, 184 

Oats: 

Grading  by  official  inspectors  disregarded Clark,  432 

Source  of,  for  oatmeal Bookwalter,  573 

Ocecui  tranBportation  (see  also  Sailors;  Water  trangportation) : 
American  merchant  marine — 

Early  superiority  and  large  developement Neall,  168, 172 

Cause  of  former  superiority Furuseth,  699 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels Keep,  713;  Neall,  176 

Tonnage  of  transoceanic  and  proportion  of  world's  total Neall,  166— 

168, 17&-184 

Proportion  to  American  ocean  freights Neall,  176, 177 

list  of  vessels  over  1,000  tons  gross  register Neall,  178-183 

Coasting  vessels  unfit  for  transoceanic  traffic N^l,  167, 168, 181 

Cost  of  running  vessels,  comparative Neall,  169, 171;  Furuseth,  699 

Wages,  comparative Neall,  169, 171;  Furuseth,  699 

Cost  of  constructing  vessels,  relative Neall,  170 

Reasons  for  higher Neall,  171 

Measures  for  development,  advocated Kennard,  368 

Discriminating  duties,  ineffective  in  building  up Neall,  172, 173 

Foreign- built  vessels,  permission  to  purchase,  advocated Neall,  169, 

171, 172, 177 

Asiatic  seaman Furuseth,  689 

Butter  and  cheese,  rates Kennard,  367, 368 

Coastwise  trade — 

Vessels  must  have  American  register Neall,  172, 174;  Furuseth,  689 

Foreign  sailors,  employment  in Neall,  174, 175;  Furuseth,  687, 689 

Competition  of  different  parts  of  the  world  for  vessels Neall,  164 

Flour,  rates  and  condition  of  transportation Neall,  163, 165; 


Barry,  251;  Bacon,  426 
. . .  Barry,  2 


Effect  of  rates  on  foreign  shipments Barry,  244, 245, 249 

Grain,  relative  rates  for  dinerent  classes Neall,  164, 165 

Comparison  with  flour Barry,  251 

Life-saving  apparatus,  generallv  deficient  on  passenger  vessels Furuseth,  700 

New  Orleans,  conditions  regarding Fish,  329 

Norwegians,  foreign-built  vessels,  purchase  by Neall,  172, 178, 184 

Ports,  different  conditions  at  different Neall,  161-163 

Rates,  variations  frequent  according  to  demand Neall,  163, 164 

Agreements  to  maintain,  impossible Neall,  163, 164 

Increase,  recent Neall,  162 

Railways,  through  rates  with Neall,  162-164 

Time  charters,  recent  large  employment Neall,  168, 169 

Tonnage,  total  of  world,  estimated Neall,  166, 167, 1 76 

Net  and  gross,  method  of  estimation Neall,  178 

Exports  and  imports,  United  States Neall,  176 

Tramp  steamers,  not  built  in  the  United  States Neall,  170 

Vessels,  competitive  power  not  dependent  on  wages Furuseth,  699 

Inspection  by  seamen Furuseth,  692, 701 

Labor-saving  improvements Furuseth,  687,688 

Undermanning  of  vessels Furuseth,  687,  688, 700, 702 

Legal  standard  advocated Furuseth,  691 

No  legBl  standard  except  in  New  Zealand Furuseth,  687 

Officers,  public: 

Should  be  ineligible  for  second  consecutive  term Mallory,  587 

Salaries,  small,  for  men  of  highest  class Seligman,  613 

Officers,  railroad: 

Presidents  not  practical  railroad  men Lewis,  740 

High  salaries  of  presidents  deserved Seligman,  611 

Official  ClasBiflcatioxL  Oomxnittee  (see  also  Clamftcaticm) : 

Composition Tucker,  558 

Omaha: 

Growth,  1877-1887 Ripley,  593 

Operating^  expenses.     (See  ExpemeSy  railroad.) 
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Order  of  Railway  Oonductora:  Pa^< 

Membership Clark,  109, 110 

Effects,  beneficial C51ark,  113 

Overcapitalization.     (See  CapUoUizatian.) 
Overproduction : 

Grain,  can  not  long  depress  prices Gallagher,  544 

Cause  of  dull  times Stone,  534 

Ownershiip  of  railroads.     (See  also  Consolidation,) 

More  m  people  along  the  line  in  the  East Ripley,  598 

Pacific  coast: 

Uniform  rates  to,  disadvantage Yanlandingham,  206 

Carload  and  part  carload  shipments,  excessive  difference.  Yanlandingham, 207, 

210 

Discriminatinj^  rates  in  favor  as  compared  with  Colorado Kindel,  251-264 

Southern  Pacific  Railway  controls  rates  to Kindel,  257 

Water  and  rail  transportation,  methods  and  effects. . .  Yanlandingham,  203, 207 
Packagre  freight: 

Lake  transportation Keep,  714 

Palace  cars: 

Contracts  with  railways  and  effects  on  railway  earnings Callaway,  226 

Necessity  of  ownership  by  separate  companies Ingalls,  302 

Parallelinp:  of  railroads: 

Prohibition  advocated Ripley,  594 

Government  r^^lation  advocated Ingalls,  297; 

Morton,  492,  503;  Blanchard,  663,  680 

Abolished  under  Grovemment  ownership Lewis,  724, 727, 741 

Prohibition  in  other  countries Ripley,  594;  Blanchard,  663 

Passenger  fares: 

Commutation  tickets Blanchard,  619 

Consolidation,  tendency  to  reduce Blanchard,  620 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  average  rates  discussed Ingalls,  292 

Clergymen,  special  rates  for,  reasons Knapp,  136 

Abolishment  advocated Fish,  335 

Differences,  causes  justifying Spencer,  275;  Ingalls,  292;  Blanchard,  61S-620 

Differential  iares Blanchard,  619 

Government  ownership,  half-cent  fares  under Lewis,  724, 733-739 

Limited  trains,  expensiveness  of  service Blanchard,  619 

Mileage  books Cowen,  320;  Bird,  470;  Dickinson,  555, 556 

New  York  Central,  limit  and  average Callaway,  229 

Party  rates Cowen,  310 

Reasonableness — 

Lower  than  in  other  countries Morton,  490 

European  and  American  compared;  statistics Weyl,  758 

Class  system,  effect  on  companson Seligman,  614;  Weyl,  758 

Higher  than  in  Germany Seligman,  614 

Reduction — 

Tendency  toward Blanchard,  620 

Less  than  in  freight  rates Newcomb,  109 

Tendency  to  increase  travel Johnson,  61;  Lewis,  733 

Advantaj^es Lewis,  734 

Economic  benefits  to  workingmen Lewis,  734 

Roundabout  tickets,  European Johnson,  61 ;  Cowen,  310 

Second-class  trains  at  lower  rates,  advocated Prouty,  153 

Southern  States,  reasons  for  higher Spencer,  275 

Zone  system Seligman,  614 

Passenger  traffic: 

Volume,  statistics Lewis,  728 

Uniformity Lewis,  738 

Relatively  small  in  United  States Johnson,  61 

European  and  American  compared Seligman,  614;  Weyl,  758 

Electric  cars,  competition  of Blanchard,  619 

Europe,  number  oi  passengers  in  respective  classes Weyl,  759 

Number  of  passengers  per  train Lewis,  733, 739;  Wevl,  758 

Increase  without  any  increased  cost Lewis,  733, 739 

Receipts  from,  statistics Lewis,  728 

Stimulation,  methods  in  Europe  and  America Cowen,  310 

Travel,  economic  and  educational  benefits Lewis,  734 

Stimulated  by  lower  rates Johnson,  61 ;  Lewis,  733 

655a 52 
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Pasaeng^r  vessels:  Fa^e. 

Ocean,  accidents  on Puruseth,  700 

Great  Lakes,  character  of Keep,  720 

Passes: 

Abolition — 

Railways,  must  effect Cowen,  313;  Reagan,  351 

Can  not  effect Stickney,  456;  Krd,  468 

Desirable,  but  impracticable  at  present Cowen,  310-313 

Seeking  to  effect Kelley,  193 

Government  ownership,  abolition  and  saving  by Lewis,  738 

Legislation  prohibiting,  advocated Johnson,  61; 

Spencer,  270;  Ingalls,  293-295;  Fi8h,335;  Reagan, 
340,341;   Bird,   468;  Wilson,   768;   Ronemus,  771 

Penalties  should  be  small Stickney,  457 

Interstate-commerce  act,  exceptions Fist,  334 

Exceptions,  Texas Reagan,  342 

Wisconsin  antipass  law Dickinson,  652 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  methods  of  issue Bird,  469 

Earnings,  effect  on Knapp,136;  Bird,  469 

Employees,  issue  to- 
Discussed Callaway,  229; 

Ingalls,  295;  Dickinson,  552-654;  Blanchard,  621 

Abuse  of Enapp,  137 

On  official  business,  justified Bird,  468 

Evils  of Johnson,  61;  Spencer,  270 

Corrupt  motives  in  issue Reagan,  340, 341 

Existence  and  extent  of  practice Knapp,  135-137;  Stickney,  456 

Decrease Ingalls,  293;  Cowen,  311;  Dickinson,  555 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  registration  with,  discussed Prouty,  153; 

Ing8dUs,294 

Motives  for  issuing Morton,  490;  Dickinson,  554 

Newspapers,  issue  to Dickinson,  555;  Blanchard,  621 

New  York  Central,  method  of  issue Callaway,  229 

Officers  and  legislators,  issue  to Knapp,  135;  Ingalls,  29^-295; 

Reagan,  340, 341;  Sticknev,456,467;  Bird,  469;  Dickinson,  555 

Evils :..  Johnson, 61;  Fish, 336 

Laws  prohibiting  and  their  effects Cowen,  312;  Dickinson,  552 

Not  illegal Blanchard,  669 

Not  in  nature  of  bribe Cowen,  311 ;  Stickney,  456, 457;  Blanchard,  669 

Railway  officers,  joint  resolutions  concerning Morton,  490 

Rates,  effect  on Knapp,  136 

Shippers,  issue  to Cowen,  311;  Blanchard,  620, 621 

Penalties.     (See  Discipline;  DiscrimincUions.) 
Pennsylvania : 

Taxation  of  inheritances  and  corporations Seligman,  599, 601 

Pennsylvania  Railroad: 

Benefit  funds,  satisfactory  working Arthur,  121 

Pensions  to  employees: 

New  York  Central Callaway,  218 

Percentage  rates: 

Described,  effect Tucker,  561, 563;  Musselman,  566 

Perisliable  produce: 

Overloading  of  cars Emerson,  483 

Minimum  weight,  fixing  of  rates  on,  deprecated Emerson,  483 

Weighing,  errors  and  frauds  in Emerson,  480-482 

Personal  property: 

Increased  importance Seligman,  599 

Taxation Seligman,  607 

Philadelphia: 

Export  trade,  (conditions  of Neall,  173, 174;  Kelley,  185, 186 

Dinerentials  in  trunk-line  rates Neall,  173; 

Kelley,  185;  Callaway,  224, 226;  Snydacker,397;  Blanchard,  673 

Trades  League,  work  of,  described Kelley,  185, 187 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad: 

Carries  much  Carnegie  ore Keep,  714 

Politics  (see  also  Government  (/umership)  : 

Passes,  influence  of Johnson,  61 ; 

Knapp,  135;  Ingalls,  293-295;  Reagan,  340, 341 ;  Fish, 
335;    Bird,   469;    Dickinson,    555;    Blanchard,    669 
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Politics,  etc. — Continued.  Page. 

Railways,  interference  in Ingalls,  293, 295;  Lewis,  751 

Colorado Kindel,258 

Pooling  (see  also  Agreements;  Traffic  associations) : 
General  discussion — 

Advocated Johnson,  62; 

Newcomb,  97;  Knapjp,  138-145;  Prouty,  150;  Clements,  157;  Neall,  173; 
Kelley,190,191;  Callaway,  236;  Ingans,286,  287;  Fish,  337;  Reagan, 
345;  Dousman,  361;  Counselman,  391;  Bacon,  420,  426;  Evans,  441; 
Fuller,  445;  Bird,  474;  Morton,  495;  Musselman,  557;  Tucker, 
558;      Woffindin,    565;     Seligman,    614-617;     Blanchard,   635-656 

Association  necessary  as  to  all  great  interests Blanchard,  641 

Objections  discussed.. Blanchard,  652-656 

Competition  of  different  markets  necessitates Morton,  499 

Deprecated Vanlandingham,  215, 216; 

Barry,  247;  Hy land,  351, 352;  Stone,  532, 534;  Carter,  585 
Combinations  of  capital — 

Trusts  opposed  to  pooling Newcomb,  103 

Necessary  to  oppose  demands  of Blanchard,  683, 684 

Concentration  of  business  retarded  by Ripley,  594 

Not  similar  to  pools Blanchard,  645, 646 

Competition — 

Injurious  effects  of  excessive,  justify  pooling Knapp,  138-141 ; 

Ingalls,296;  Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  615;  Blanchard,  635-638, 653 

Continued  existence  under  pools Cowen,  315; 

Ripley,  593;  Blanchard,  644-647 

England,  existence  under  pools Blanchard,  650 

Facilities,  continued  as  to Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  644 

Competition  of  producing  sections  and  markets  continues  . . .  Stickney,  463; 

Blanchard,  653, 654, 656 
Rate  cutting  checked  by  . . .  Counselman,  391;  Musselman,  557;  Tucker,  558 

Not  prevented Vanlandingham,  215; 

Reagan,  345;  Hyland,352;  Stickney,  463 

Water  routes,  effect  of Blanchard,  653, 655, 656, 683 

Competition  and  monopoly,  advantages  combined  by  pools. .  Seli^an,  616 

Compulsory,  not  obiectionaole,  but  unnecessary Ripley,  597 

Consolidation  of  railways — 

Promoted  by  absence  of  pooling-  Knapp,  141;  Kelley,  190;  Morton,  492, 496 

Not  deferrea  by  pooling Stone,  538 

Courts,  decision  against Stone,  532 

Biscri  minations — 

Abolished  or  diminished  by ♦. Newcomb,  96; 

Callaway,  235;  Spencer,  280;  Ingalls,  286;  Counselman, 
390;  Bacon,  420;  Bird,  474;  Morton,  491;  Wofiindin,  566; 
Ripley,  594;  Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  644,  676,  683 

Uniform  rates  impossible  without  poohng Ripley,  594 

Suspicion  of,  dimmished Tucker,  558 

Not  prevented Vanlandingham,  216; 

Reagan,  345;  Hy  land,  352;  Greeley,  374;  Stone,  535 

Chiefly  opposed  by  those  who  receive Blanchard,  655 

Division  of  business,  methods Newcomb,  97;  Ripley,  596 

Character  of  contract Blanchard,  677 

Basis  not  necessarily  previous  traffic Stone,  538, 539 

Basis  not  business  of  previous  year Ripley,  596 

Attempts  to  influence  by  rate  cutting Vanlandingham,  215; 

Reagan,  345;  Hyland,352;  Ripley,  596 

Tonnage,  diversion  slight Blanchard,  644, 645 

Transfer  of  earnings,  proportion  of Blanchard,  645 

Duration  of  term — 

Should  be  formed  for  not  less  than  five  years Ripley.  595; 

Woffindin,  565;  Ripley,  595;  Blanchard,  683 

Former  pools Blanchard,  683 

Eastern  pools,  former,  character  and  working Blanchard,  645, 647, 681, 682 

Effects  generally — 

Beneficial Morton,  491 

Expenses  of  railways  reduced Callaway,  238 

Breaking  of  pool,  injurious  effects Ripley,  593 

Local  pomts  Denefited Blanchard,  644 

Evil Stone,  532 
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Pooling,  etc. — Continued.  ^t^^ 

Enforcement,  possibility  of Blanchard,  645 

Former  impossibility Newcomb,  97;  Callaway,  235 

Experience  of  former  Eastern  pools Blanchard,  681, 682 

Penalties  necessary Woffindin,  566 

Foreign  countries — 

Existence  and  effects  of  pooling Blanchard,  649-662 

Exists  wherever  there  is  not  monopoly Seligman,  616 

Government  railroads  enter  into Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  640, 651, 652 

Belgium,  system  in Newcomb,  98 

England,  system  in Newcomb,  98;  Blanchard,  650, 680 

France,  territorial  division  of  business Newcomb,  98;  Blanchard,  651 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Control  advocated Johnson,  62 

Newcomb,  97,  100;  Kelley,  190,  192;  Knapp,  138,  146 
Prouty,  150;  Clements,  157;  Neall,  173;  Callaway,  236 
Ingalls,286,287;  Spenc«r,280;  Rea@m,345;  Dou8man,361 
Counselman,391;  Bacon,  420, 426;  Evans,  441;  Fuller,  445 
Bird,  474;  Woffindin,  565;  Musselman,  557;  Seligman,  616 

Powers  regarding,  discussed Ingalls,  299, 300; 

Cowen,  314;  Morton,  492, 495, 496;  Blanchard,  640, 678 

Control,  adequate,  impossible Stone,  533;  Carter,  586 

Maximum  rates,  fixing,  insufficient Bacon,  421 

Misdescription  of  ^oods,  possibility  of  checking Blanchard,  644 

Monopoly,  impossibility  of Blanchard,  668 

Opinions  concerning — 

Various  authorities  favorable Blanchard,  648,  649 

General  sentiment  favorable Ripley,  593 

Commercial  bodies,  advocated  by Bacon,  426 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  favored  by ^. Bacon,  420 

Railways,  attitude  toward Newcomb,  105;  Knapp,  141;  Callawav,  238 

Illinois  Central,  attitude  toward Fish,  337 

State  railroad  commissioners,  favored  by Blanchard,  649 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  favored  by Newcomb,  103; 

Blanchard,  648,  649 

Various  authorities,  unfavorable Stone,  532 

Opposition  to  system,  sources  of Newcomb,  103 

Outside  roads,  relation  to Morton,  500;  Ripley,  595,  597 

Experience  of  earlier  pools,  regarding Blanchard,  682 

Prohibition  prevents  publicity Seligman,  617 

Rates  (see  also  Competition)  — 

Not  increased  by  pools Newcomb,  96; 

Callaway,  235;  Ripley,  593;  Blanchanj,  645 

Excessive,  impossibility  of  maintaining Tucker,  558;  Blanchard,  654 

Policy  of  former  pools  to  reduce Blanchard,  647 

Reasonableness,  independent  of  pools Blanchard,  643 

Government  aid  in  maintaining,  desirable Blanchard,  658 

Methods  of  fixing Blanchard,  678 

Not  fixed  in  pooling  agreements Blanchard,  643,  665 

Reagan  bill,  history  of Reagan,  344 

Shippers,  right  to  name  route  under Vanlandingham,  215; 

Callaway,  235;  Counselman,  391;  Blanchard,  644 

Not  injured  bv Knapp,  141 

Southwestern  Traffic  Association,  effects Stone,  532;  Ripley,  593 

Telegraphs,  analogy  favors  svstem Blanchard,  647 

Traffic,  amount  included  in  former  pools Blanchard,  681,  682 

Pork: 

Substitution  for  l^eef Mallory,  591 

Post-Office: 

Comparatively  free  from  politics Lewis,  751 

Management  excellent Lewis,  747 

Extravagance Morton,  497 

Government  ownerbhip,  a  historical  accident Seligman,  612 

Approved  by  practically  all Seligman,  610 

Private  ownership,  more  political  dangers  than  public Seligman,  612 

Postal  express  under  Goyermneat  ownership Lewis,  745, 746 
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Potatoen:  P*«®- 

Freight  rates Emerson,  484 

Prices: 

Fall  with  improved  methods Seligman,  611 

Private  cars: 

Discriminations  by  means  of Knapp,  141; 

Prouty.151;  Vanlandingham,  209;  Ingalls,301;  Dou8man,362;  Baoon,430 

Reasons  lor  discriminating  in  favor  of Kelley,  187 

Growth  of  practice Bird,  476 

Use  deprecated Callaway,  230;  Spencer,  280;  Mallory,  589 

Use  justified Biid,476 

Evil  likely  to  remedy  itself Fish,  336 

Pooling  necessary  to  prevent  abuse Callaway,  230;  Ingalls,  301 

Abolition  by  Government  ownership,  saving Lewis,  738 

Railways  can  not  abolish Callaway,  230;  Dousman,362;  Greeley,  379 

Misclassification  of  goods  in Kennard,  365 

Mileage,  excessive  rate Kelley,  187; 

Callaway,  230, 231;  Dousman,362;  Greeley,  373, 378 

Not  excessive Bird,  476 

Advanta^  to  owners Mallory,  589 

Justification Bird,  475 

Box  cars,  mileage  rates,  use,  etc Vanlandingham,  209 

Railways  do  not  object  to Callaway,  231 

Cattle  cars,  ownership Mallory,  589 

Refrigerator  cars,  methods  of  ownership  and  operation Vanlandingham,  209 

Reasons  for  private  ownership Bird,  475, 476 

Grain,  little  usea  in  hauling Webster,  413 

Not  confined  to  perishable  products Greeley,379 

Profit  sharing': 

Advocated Ingalls,  290 

Definition  and  discussion Moseley,  16 

Can  not  be  claimed  as  a  right Walker,  775 

Great  Britain,  instances Moseley,  16 

Illinois  Central,  description  and  advantages  of  system.  Sargent,  92, 93;  Fish,  325 
Trade  unions  opposed  to Moseley,  16, 17 

Provisions: 

Export  business,  improved  methods  of Webster,  405 

Prussia  (see  also  Germany) : 

Income  tax,  efficient  collection Seligman,  613 

Civil  service,  superior  efficiency Seligman,  613, 614 

Publication  of  freight  rates: 

Practice  referred  to Emerson,  484 

Desirability  and  advantages  of Johnson,  62; 

Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Interstate-commerce  law,  conformity  to Stickney,  458, 459;  Ripley,  596 

Complexity  renders  useless Stickney,  458, 459;  Morton,  491-493 

Deniea Blanchard,  674 

Need  of  accuracy Knapp,  137, 138 

Texas,  methods  m Reagan,  342 

Notice  of  change  in  advance Vanlandingham,  214;  Stickney,  460 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advantages  of  filing  with Bira,  477 ; 

Morton,  494 

Publicity  of  railroad  accounts: 

Advocated Knapp,  144 ; 

Prouty,  151;  Clements,  159;  Ingalls,  298, 301 ;  Reagan', 
349;  Bacon,  430;  Morton,  500;  Stone,  538;  Gallagher, 
547;    Dickinson,  549;    Baker,  592;    Seligman,    605 

Advocated  under  proper  limits Spencer,  274 ;  Ripley,  597 

Public  character  of  railway  service  justifies Knapp,  144;  Clements,  159 

Discrimination,  remedy  for Spencer,  273, 278 

Deprecated Stickney,  464 

Little  beneficial  effect  likely Cowen,317;  Fish,338 

Private  compilations  of  statistics  chiefiy  consulted Cowen,  318 

Sufficient  from  existing  reports Callaway,  237, 238 

Competitors  given  information  by Calfaway,  238 

Texas  commission,  ^wers  regarding  and  advantages Reagan,  349 

Requirements  of  miiformity,  advantage  of Seligman,  605;  Blanchardi  679 
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Public  warehouses.     (See  Elevators,)  Page. 

Pullxuan  Ooxnpany: 

Poor  condition  of  employees Strong,  505 

Employees  members  of  American  Railway  Union Strong,  606 

(^uasi-public  institutions: 

Evils  of  competition  in Seligman,  616 

Should  treat  all  customers  alike Seligman,  616 

(^xdgley,  Bishop: 

Grain  handlers' strike,  Buffalo,  1899 Keep,  712 

Bailroad  service: 

American,  best  in  the  world Stone,  536, 538;  Ripley,  693 

France,  inferiority Seligman,  616 

Bails: 

Maintenance  cheapened  by  use  of  steel Callaway,  223 

BAZLges,  cattle: 

Results  of  eating  out  and  fencing  up Mallory,  591 

Ba>te  cutting  (see  also  (JompetUion;  Pooling) : 
Causes — 

Speculation Gallagher,  542 

At  present,  anticipating  pools Newcomb,  97 

Effects- 
Injurious  to  railroad  employees Saigent,  69; 

Callaway,  223;  Bird,  467;  0*Rourke,526 

Injurious  to  public Sargent,  69 

Injurious  to  all  classes Morton,  489 

Affects  other  railways  and  places Blanchard,  636 

From  Chicago  and  Mississippi  River  points Musselman,  557 

Will  not  "divert  tonnage Tucker,  560 

Keeps  tariff  rates  high Musselman,  557 

Government  should  prevent  excessive Sargent,  69 

Impossibility  of  preventing Stickney,  461 

By  receivers Newcomb,  97;  Prouty,  152;  Kelley,  190;  Vanlandingham,  211 

Less  margin  for  cutting  than  formerly CalEiway,  223 

Stability  of  rates,  desirability  of Newcomb,  107; 

Bird,  474;  Morton,  489;  Dickinson,  549 

Strong  roads  desire Woffindin,  666 

Beamn  bill: 

History  and  character  of Reagan,  344, 345 

Bebates  (see  also  Discriminations) : 

Payment  through  straw  men Gallagher,  542 

Continued  existence  of  practice 

Beceipts,  railroad: 

Freight,  statistics Lewis,  728, 732 

Under  Government  ownership,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 

Passenger,  statistics Lewis,  728 

Beceivers  of  railways: 

Appointment,  methods Vanlandingham,  212 

Compulsory  performance  of  service  under Saigent,  73, 74, 89 

Employees,  duties  toward,  United  States  arbitration  act Moeeley,  20 

Inclination  to  give  more  favorable  conditions Wilson,  51 

Interference  with  operation,  treated  as  contempt  of  court Saigent,  71 

Injunctions  f^inst Moseley,  11, 12;  Sarsent,  73, 74, 89 

Rate  cutting  and  discriminations  by Newcomb,  97: 

Prouty,  152;  Kelley,  190;  Vanlandingham,  211 

Wages,  same  rates  as  paid  by  others Jonnson,  60 

Reduction  by Moseley,20;  Sargent, 70;  Clark,  116 

Beg^ation.     (See  Accounts  of  railroads;  Government  regulation;  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission;  State  railroad  commissions,) 
Belief  associations  of  employees: 

Insurance  by Johnson,  59, 60 

Belief  departments  of  railways: 

Description  of  system Johnson,  67-60;  Saroent,  67 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  described  and  discussed Cowen,  304-308 

Continuance  of  rights  during  unemployment Johnson,  59 

Compulsory  contributions — 

Charged Moseley,  31, 32;  Wilson,  48, 49;  Johnson,  67;  Sargent,  67 

Complaints  concerning,  few  and  unofficial ArUiur,  121, 125 
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Relief  departments  of  railwavs — Continued.  PBge. 

CJompulsory  contributions — Continued. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  compulsion  admitted Cowen,  305-307 

„  Difficulty  of  proving- Sai^ent,  90 

Promotion,  opportunities  for,  l^etter  for  those  contributing Sargent,  90 

.  Prohibition  advocated Arnold,  764;  Wilson,  767 

;  Effects,  beneficial  in  some  cases Sargent,  92 

^  Employees,  opposition  to Saivent,  67 

^  Attitude  toward,  Baltimore  and  Ohio Cowen,  306, 307 

England,  systems  in,  referred  to Johnson,  58, 59 

Liability  of  employers,  benefit  as  an  offset  for Moseley,  8, 31, 32; 

:  Wilson,  55;  Johnson,  58;  Cowen,  305-308 

^  Deprecated Wilson,  767;  Ronemus,  770 

Contributions  by  railway  companies Johnson,  57, 58 

Dues  as  high  as  cost  of  insurance Johnson,  57 

Cost  of  insurance,  excessive Wilson,  49, 767 

Organizations  and  independence  of  employees,  influence  on Wilson,  48, 55; 

Johnson,  57, 59;  Sargent,  89, 91 ;  Arthur,  121 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  satisfactory  working Arthur,  121 

Physical  examination  for  entrance,  injustice  worked  by Ronemus,  770 

Strikes,  influence  in  preventing Johnson,  59 

Beorgranization  of  railways: 

Causes  and  results Vanlandingham,  212 

Capitalization,  reduction  by Fish,  331 

River  and  haxbor  bills: 

Interest  of  Lake  Carriers*  Association Keep,  710 

Rockefeller,  John  D. : 

Iron  mining  and  shipping  interests Keep,  714, 717 

Russia: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  resulta Lewis,  748 

Safety  appliances  (see  also  Air  brakes;  Couplers;  Frogs) : 
Effects- 
Casualties  reduced Knapp,  131 ; 

Callaway,  219;  Spencer,  2d8,  Cowen,  309;  Stickney,455 
Relatively  increased  during  transition;  reasons.  Knapp,  131;  Cowen,  309 

Economy  . .  /. Moseley,  34 

Further  legislation  unnecessary Brotherhood  officers,  763;  Wilson,  767 

Government  ownership  would  promote  use Lewis,  743 

United  States  act  of  1893— 

General  character  and  effect Moseley,  32-34 

Satisfactory  working Clark,  114, 115 

Compliance  by  railways — 

Baltimore  and  Ohio Cowen,  308 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  290 

Illinois  Central Fish,  333 

New  York  Central Callaway,  219 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  268 

Extension  of  time  for  equipping  cars Clark,  1 15;  Arthur,  126 

Gradual  equipment,  reasons  why  necessary Cowen,  308 

Refusal  to  exchai^e  cars  with  roads  not  equipped Ingalls,  291 

Sailors,  ocean  (see  also  £ake  transportation) : 
Able  seamen — 

Definition Furufieth,708 

Qualifications,  natural,  necessary Furuseth,  697 

Skill  required,  high ^ Furuseth,  706 

Necessary  as  ever Funiseth,  708 

Standard  of  skill  in  Navy Furuseth,  687 

No  legal  qualification  at  present Furuseth,  687 

Ordinary  seamen,  not  carried  by  American  vessels Furuseth,  708 

Proposed  lecal  qualifications Furuseth,  691, 709 

Abuse  to  cause  desertion Furuseth,  695 

Air  space  in  forecastle Foruaeth,  686 

Allotments  to  creditors — 

Means  of  robbery Furuseth,  691 

Abolition  desired. Furuseth,  691 

Law  limiting,  violated Furuseth,  692 

Allotments  to  relatives,  desirable Furuseth,  696 
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Sailors,  ocean,  eto. — ^Continued. 

American,  practically  none Furuseth,  707 

Apprenticeship  in  England Furufleth,  686, 687,  092 

Asiatic — 

Employment  and  wages Puruseth,  688,  689 

Nationality Fnniseth,  689 

Food Furuseth,  708 

Good  Qualities  and  weaknesses Furuseth,  708 

Boimties,  snipping,  would  not  affect  conditions Furuseth,  699 

Change  of  occupation,  difficult Furuseth,  706 

Sought Furuseth,  698 

Chinese,  comparative  number  required Furuseth,  708 

Exclusion  iaw  and  immigration  law  do  not  exclude Furuseth,  709 

Pacific  coastwise  traffic,  excluded Neall,  176 

Coastwise,  nationality Neall,  174-176;  Furuseth,  687, 689 

Consumption,  prevalence  of Furuseth,  696 

Crimping Furuseth,  691 

Compulsory  service Furuseth,  686, 691, 6^,  702, 707 

Unnecessary Furuseth,  707 

Confinement  to  vessel  in  port Furuseth,  70i-7O7 

Corporal  punishment Furuseth,  692 

Conditions,  changes  in  general  treatment Furuseth,  688 

Loss  of  socialcaste  and  remedy Furuseth,  698 

Dependent,  causes  and  treatment Furuseth,  695 

Desertion,  causes  and  penalty Furuseth,  695, 705 

Reclaiming Furuseth,  686, 691, 707 

English  law Furuseth,  695 

Discharge  by  vessel  master Furuseth,  695 

Drunkenness,  causes Furuseth,  706 

Unjust  poj>ular  opinion Furuseth,  698 

Rare  in  British  navy Furuseth,  705 

Enforced  total  abstinence Furuseth,  704 

Employment,  permanency  of Furuseth,  694, 695 

Usual  period  of  contract Furuseth,  695 

England,  wages  and  general  condition Furuseth,  688, 695, 697, 703-707 

Navy  has  got  rid  of  crimps Furuseth,  691 

Food- 
American,  Australian,  German,  Danish,  compared Furuseth,  693, 694 

Legal  scale Furuseth,  686 

Criticised Furuseth,  693 

Not  complied  with Furuseth,  694 

British  merchant  vessels Furuseth,  703, 705 

Homes  for  aged  and  disabled,  not  approved Furuseth,  696 

Kalafihi,  comparative  number  reqmred Furuseth,  708 

Laws  regarding — 

American  as  good  as  any Furuseth,  692 

Act  of  June  26,  1894 Furuseth,  689 

Act  of  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  beneficial Furuseth,  692, 693 

Amendments  propos^ Furuseth,  691-693 

Reforms,  proposea,  cost  of Furuseth,  699 

Merchant  marine,  increase  favored  by Furuseth,  700 

Numbers,  decrease  in  United  States,  Norway,  England Furuseth,  697, 699 

Officers,  no  qualifications  but  citizenship Furuseth,  687 

Pacific  trade,  Asiatic  in Neall,  176;  Furuseth,  708 

Press  gang  objected  to Furuseth,  700 

Qualifications Furuseth,  687, 691, 697, 706-709 

Seamen's  union.     ^See  Seamen* 8  Union.) 

Strike,  need  of  ability  to Furuseth,  698 

Survey  of  vessel,  right  of  crew,  advocated Furuseth,  692, 701 

Snug  Harbor,  origin  and  character Furuseth,  696, 697 

Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pacific,  description  of Furuseth,  685 

Training  and  skill  required Furuseth,  697, 698, 706 

Undermanning  of  vessels Furuseth,  687, 691, 700, 702 

Lalx>r  and  responsibility  increased  in  recent  years Furuseth,  688 

United  States  manne  hospitals,  approved Furuseth,  696, 697 

Wages: 

Relative  decline Furuseth,  688,  W,  698 

Determined  by  unemployed  men  in  port Furuseth,  708 

Better,  would  give  better  service Furuseth,  699 
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Sailors,  ocean,  etc. — Continued.  P«>«e- 

Wages — Continued. 

In  d iff erent  porte Furuseth,  688 

Not  governed  by  flag Furuseth ,  688, 689, 698, 708 

Payment,  unjust  laws  governing Furuseth,  695 

Great  Bntain,  views  of  Royal  Commission  regarding Moseley,  20 

Should  be  paid  at  fixed  intervals  or  in  every  port. . .  Furuseth,  691, 706 

Policy  of  International  Seamen's  Union Furuseth,  685 

Asiatic  sailors Furuseth,  688, 708 

English Furuseth,  688, 697 

Watches,  meaning  and  abuses Furuseth,  700,  701 

St.  Clair  Kiver: 

Light-houses  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  723 

St.  Louis: 

Decrease  of  river  commerce Vanlandingham,  206;  Fish,  330;  Carter,  580 

River  navigation  to  be  bettered  by  Chicago  drainage  canal Carter,  680 

Elevators,  conditions  in Vanlandingham,  201 

Importance  as  milling  center Gallagher,  541 

Character  of  grain  suitable  for  its  mills Gallagher,  564 

Freight  rates  and  conditions,  discussed Vanlandingham,  194, 195, 198-201 

St.  IjOuib  Traffic  Bureau: 

Character  of Vanlandingham,  193, 194 

St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal: 

Volume  and  character  of  traflSc Keep,  715, 720, 723 

American  and  Canadian  vessels Keep,  723 

Discriminatory  tolls Keep,  723 

St.  Mary'  8  Biver : 

Opens  later  than  Straits  of  Mackinaw Keep,  717 

Improvements Keep,  720, 722 

Depth  of  channels Keep,  720 

Narrowness  of  channels  and  blockades Keep,  720 

Light-houses  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  723 

Power  canal,  effect  on  Lake  Superior Keep,  717 

Salaries : 

Public  officers,  insufficiency  for  highest Seligman,  613 

Excessive  paid  to  high  railroad  officials Wilson,  55;  Lewis,  740 

Well-earned Seligman,  611 

Scandinavians : 

Furnish  largest  number  of  sailors  on  American  vessels Furuseth,  689 

Seamen's  Union : 

Description Furuseth,  685 

Apprenticeship Fiirueeth,  685 

Charity  not  desired Furuseth,  696 

Crimps  avoid  employing  members Furuseth,  691 

Legielation  proposea  by Furuseth,  691 

Shipbuilding : 

American,  ocean  vessels Neall,  170, 171 

Great  Lakes,  Canadian  and  American Keep,  718 

Shippers.     (See  IHscrimincUionSf  Pooling,  etc.) 

Shipping  offices : 

Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  709, 710 

Ship  subsidy  bill : 

Condemned  by  convention  of  seamen Furuseth,  700 

Ships.     (See  Jjike  transportation;  Ocean  transportation;  Sailors.) 

Sleeping  cars  (see  also  Parlor  cars) : 

Superiority  of  American Morton,  498 

Socialism : 

Definition  referred  to Moseley,  14 

Reason  for  tendencies  in  Australia Seligman,  614 

Great  Britain,  views  of  workingmen  regarding Moseley,  18 

Socialists : 

Taxation,  principles  regarding Seligman,  605 

Southern  Pacific  Biedlway : 

Influence  on  rates  to  Pacific  coast Vanlandingham,  207;  Kindel,  257 

Southern  Railway: 

Discriminations,  does  not  make Spencer,  279 

Labor,  conditions  on Spencer,  264-268 

Consolidation,  beneficial  effects Spencer,  278 
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Southwestern  Traffic  Association :  Page. 

Bad  effects  of Stone,  532 

Denied Ripley,  593 

Spanish  war : 

Spoiling  of  meaty  effect  on  the  market Mallory,  590 

Standard  Oil  Company: 

Reduces  prices  below  competitors  to  raise  it  afterwards Seligman,  615 

Favorable  rates  from  shipping  points Prouty,  149 

Classification  of  oil,  differences  according  to  terminal  facilities I^uty,  149 

No  discriminations  in  favor  of Spencer,  280 

Through  rates,  refusal  on,  New  England Prouty,  149 

Colorsudo,  freight  discriminations  in Kindel,  259 

Control  of  markets  and  prices Kindel,  259 

Lake  tank  boat Keep,  714 

State  railroad  laws : 

Desirability  of  conforming  to  interstate  law Yanlandingham,  214; 

Morton,  492, 501, 502 
State  railroad  commissions : 

Conflict  with  Federal  authorities Morton,  492, 501, 502 

Increase  of  power  advocated Reagan,  339 

Interstate  traffic,  complications  concerning. . .  Reagan,  345, 346;  Morton,  501, 502 

Majority  favor  pooling Ripley,  593 

Colorado,  abolishment  of Kindel,  258 

Nebraska,  powers  of FuUer,  444 

Southern  States,  referred  to Spencer,  281 

Texas,  constitutionality  of  law Reagan,  344 

Powers  as  to  rates,  capitalization,  etc Reagan,  339-346, 349, 360 

State  sovereignty: 

Actual,  with  reference  to  taxation Seligman,  600 

Steel: 

Freight  rates,  discussed Cowen,  317 

Stevedores : 

Grain  handlers,  Buffalo Keep,  711 

Stocks,  railroad : 

Dividends,  rates,  table Lewis,  730 

Small  amount Blanchard,  624 

Quotations,  sales,  amount  outstanding Lewis,  72^-728 

Illinois  Central,  distribution  among  owners Fish,  325-327 

Speculation  in,  rate  wars  result  from Grallagher,  542 

Control  of  issue  by  Government,  discussed Johnson,  62; 

Knapp,  144;  Reagan,  341-343;  Morton,  501;  Seligman,  610 
Stoppage  in  transit: 

Not  permitted  at  Kansas  City  without  charge Bookwalter,  570-572 

Street  railways: 

Regulation  better  at  present  than  public  ownership Seligman,  617 

Should  be  more  heavily  taxed Seligman,  606,  617 

Refusal  to  permit  union  of  employees Strong,  514 

Many  sailors  become  gripmen Furuseth,  698 

Strikes  (see  also  Arbitration;  Injunctions^  etc.) : 

Brotherhoods,  influence  in  checking Arthur,  128 

Influence  in  preventing  violence Sargent,  89 

Officers  enjoined  from  consulting  strikers..  Moeeley,  9, 12;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Buffalo,  grain  shovelers,  1899 Keep,  711-713 

Causes,  summarized Sargent,  68, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120;  Strong,  506 

Violation  of  joint  agreements  with  employers Arthur,  119 

Chicago,  1894— 

Number  thrown  out  of  employment Strong,  519 

Cause Strong,  506 

Destruction  of  property Strong,  506 

Good  character  of  strikers Strong,  523 

Employment  for  all  roads  in  the  hands  of  one  man Stroi^,  506 

Blackhsting,  use  of Moeeley,  -8;  Strong,  505-o20 

Strikers  reemployed Strong,  522-524 

Switchmen,  number  now  employed O'Rourke,  529 

Agitators  excluded  from  switchmen's  union O'Rourke,  529-531 

Conspiracj',  concerted  action  not  wrongful Moseley ,  14 

Legahty  of  various  methods T Moaeleyi  13, 14 
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Strikes,  etc. — Continued.  P«ffe. 

Funds,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers Arthur,  121 

Great  Britain,  common  law  concerning Moeele\%  13, 14, 19 

Combination  acts  and  their  repeal Moseley,  15 

Methods  of  employers,  summarized Moseley,  15 

Picketing Moseley,  19 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  interference  deprecated Sargent,  94 

Intimidation  and  violence — 

Illegality  and  injustice Moseley,  14;  Walker,  774 

Workmen  have  no  right  regarding  employer's  property Walker,  774 

Sailors  at  Buffalo Keep,  710 

Justification — 

Rights  concerning Strong,  513 

Must  be  ultimate  method  of  settling  disputes Walker,  773, 774 

Legal  questions  concerning  discussed Moeeley,  13, 14 

Courts  have  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moseley,  12 

Obligation  of  railway  employees  to  continue  employment Moseley,  13 

Men  entitled  to  quit  employment  without  notice Strong,  521, 522 

Public  character  of  railways  and  railway  employees Strong,  522 

Purpose  of  railroads  to  stop 1 Strong,  505 

New  York  Central,  conditions  on Callaway,  221 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  1894,  causes  and  use  of  injunctions Moseley,  9, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Picketing,  legality.  Great  Britain Moseley,  15 

Pullman,  1894,  destitution  of  strikers Strong,  505 

Relief  funds,  coercion  by  means  of Johnson,  59 

Remedy,  better  mutual  understanding O'Rourke,  628 

Results,  beneficial  to  employees Siugent,  68 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad,  causes  and  injunc- 
tions   Moseley,  8, 12;  Sargent,  72;  Arthur,  120 

Union  Pacific  Railroad Sargent,  74;  Callaway,  221 

Suez  Oanal: 

Volume  of  traflic Keep,  720 

Suffrage: 

Educational  test  advocated Arthur,  124 

Sunday  labor: 

Necessary  in  certain  cases Saivent,  86, 87 

Amount  and  necessity  of . .  Callawav,  218;  Si)encer,265;  Ingalls,  289;  Cowen,  303 

Railways,  purpose  to  reduce  as  mucn  as  possible Stickney,  455 

Possibility  of  abolishing,  discussed Callaway,  218;  Cowen,  304 

Laws  prohibiting  runmng  of  trains,  injurious Spencer,  265, 266 

Disadvanta^  and  evasions Ingalls,  289 

Superior,  WiBconsin: 

Importance  as  iron  center Dickinson,  551 

Suspenaion.     (See  Discipline.) 
Switches: 

Blocking  of  frogs Moseley,  38;  Clark,  115 

SwitchixLg  charge: 

On  grain  at  Kansas  City  and  Western  points Bookwalter,  571 

Switchmen: 

Chicago,  number O'Rourke,  530 

Members  of  conductors'  and  trainmen's  organizations O'Rourke,  530 

Number  engaged  in  strike  of  1894 O'Rourke,  529 

Switchmen's  union  of  America: 

Number  of  local  unions  and  of  members O'Rourke,  526 

Chicago  lodges,  number  and  membership : .  O'Rourke,  525, 530 

Local  unions  not  confined  to  one  road O'Rourke,  529 

Applicant  for  membership  must  show  good  character O'Rourke,  528 

Excludes  men  active  in  strike  of  1894 O'Rourke,  529, 531 

Relations  with  railroads  friendlv O'Rourke,  530 

Relief  system .' O'Rourke,  526, 527 

Switzerland: 

Government  purchase  of  railways Lewis,  727, 728 

Difficulty  of  aouble  taxation  appears  in Seligman,  600 

Tagals: 

Sailors Puru8eth,689 
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Taxation  (see  also  Taxation  of  railways) : 

General  questions  regarding S«liginan,  599,  605 

Corporations — 

Difficulties  of,  luider  existing  conditions Seligman,  600—603 

Importance  of Selieman,  599 

Federal,  discussed Seligman,  699-602, 607-609 

Should  be  measured  by  true  economic  capital Seligman,  609 

Unification  of  methods  by  Federal  authority Seligman,  602 

Federal,  division  among  States,  discussed Seligman,  602, 607-609 

Sources  should  be  different  from  State Seligman,  599 

Interstate-commerce  tax  would  hinder  reform Seligman,  600 

Genersd  property  tax — 

Not  defensible  in  advanced  industrial  communities Seligman,  603,  607 

Still  suitable  to  agricultural  States  South  and  West Seligman,  602, 603 

Farmers,  unjust  to,  in  many  States Seligman,  607 

Relegation  by  States  to  local  divisions Seligman,  599 

States  without Seligman,  607 

Personal  property,  injustice  in  taxing Newcomb,  105, 106 

Evafaon  m  cities Seligman,  607 

Real  estate,  exclusive  tax  for  local  purposes  advocated Newcomb,  105 

Franchise — 

Three  kinds  of  franchises Seligman,  605 

Domestic  and  foreign  corporations,  legal  questions Seligman,  600 

New  York,  general  tax Seligman,  606 

New  York,  special,  purpose  and  character Selinnan,  605, 606 

Income  tax,  necessity  oi  aajusting  to  different  classes  of  income.  Newcomb,  106 

Inheritances,  Federal  tax  deprecated Seligman,  599, 608 

Desirability  and  importaiice  for  State  ^vemments Seligman,  599, 603 

England,  partly  divided  among  localities Seligman,  602 

Tjocal,  amount  largely,  not  entirely,  controlled  by  locality Seligman,  608 

Sources,  separate  from  State,  desirable Seligman,  599, 603, 608 

Monopolies,  municipal,  should  be  specially  taxed Seligman,  606 

New  Jersey  system,  wise Seligman,  606 

New  York,  proposals  of  State  tax  commission Seligman,  608 

Stamp  taxes,  express  receipts,  payment  by  shipper,  deprecated  . .  Kennard,  370 
States — 

Uniformity Newcomb,  105;  Seligman,  602,  604,  606,  609 

Should  have  different  objects  from  local Seligman,  599, 603, 608 

Tax  commissioners,  conventions  of,  desirable Seligman,  602, 608, 609 

Stock  watering,  not  the  best  way  to  check Seligman,  609 

Trusts  and  interstate  commerce,  a  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  606 

Taxation  of  railways : 

Discussed  generally Johnson,  62, 63;  Seligman,  600-609 

Bonds,  owned  outside  of  State,  not  taxable Seligman,  601, 604 

Pennsylvania  system Seligman,  601 

Part  of  true  capital Seligman,  601 

Capital  stock — 

Difficulty  of  taxing Seligman,  601 

Mileage  as  a  measure  of  valuation Seligman,  603, 604 

Market  value  preferable  to  par  value Selignuin,  609 

Pennsvl vania  system Seligman,  601 

Double,  difficulty Seligman,  600, 602 

On  property  and  earnings,  deprecated Reagan,  348 

Federal,  deprecated Newcomb,  102;  Seligman,  599-602, 607-609 

General  property  tax  on  railways — 

Southern  States .' Spencer,282 

Inapplicable  and  unjust Newcomb,  105 

Preferable T  Cowen,  319 

Assessment  by  railroad  commission,  advocated Reagan,  348 

Property  inside  State,  court  decision  as  to  taxing Johnson,  63 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  special  tax,  excessive Fish,  332 

License  tax,  advocated Johnson,  62 

Localities,  division  of  State  tax  among Seligman,  602 

New  York  Central,  excessive Callaway,  228 

Reasonableness  of  existing,  discussed Cowen,  319 

Receipts,  gross — 

Interstate  commerce,  legal  difficulties Seligman,  600, 603 

Advocated  as  basis Johnson,  62;  Seligman,  604 
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Tajcation  of  railways — Continued.  P««e. 

I  Receipts,  gross — Continued. 

\  Disadvantage Newcomb,  105 

Graduated,  advocated Callaway,  228 

I  Federal  tax,  constitutional Seligman,  608 

f  Distinction  between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations Seligman,  603 

[  Maine  and  Wisconsin Seligman,  603 

I  Receipts,  net — 

Just  basis  for  taxes Newcomb,  101 ;  Seligman,  604 

Difficulty  of  practical  application oeligman,  604, 605 

General  use  m  foreign  countries Seligman,  604 

Injustice  through  d^uction  of  interest Calmway,  228 

Shifting,  difficulty  of Johnson,  63 

On  shippers  and  consumers Newcomb,  101 

Southern  States,  excessive Spencer,  280, 282 

State  taxes — 

Abolition  by  Government  ownership Seligman,  606;  Lewis,  738 

Differences  in  methods 1 Newcomb,  101, 105 

Uniformity  as  to  corporations Seligman,  602, 604, 609 

Difficulty  due  to  State  conditions Newcomb,  105 

Possibility  for  New  Jersey Seligman,  606, 607 

Water  in  stock  not  properly  taxable Seligman,  609 

Telegrraphs: 

Consolidation,  advantage  of Blanchard,  647 

Charges — 

Excessive Kennard,  365 

Relatively  high  in  United  States Seligman,  610, 611 

Reasonable Counselman,  392 

Government  ownership,  advocated Kennard,  365, 366; 

Greeley,  381;  Fuller,  446;  Seligman,  610, 611 

Existing  system  should  be  bought Seligman,  612 

Private  wires,  evils  of Greeley,  381 

Post-office,  supervision  by Prouty,  152 

Service,  character  of,  discussed Syndacker,  400 

Relatively  poor  in  United  States Seligman,  610, 611 

Use,  small  in  United  States Seligman,  610, 611 

Telegraph  operators  (see  also.  Hours;  Labor;  Wages) : 

Disadvantage  of  organization Ingalls,  291 

Telephones: 

Government  ownership  advocated Kennard,  366;  Seligman,  612, 613 

In  European  countries Seligman,  612 

Terminal  charsres: 

Live  stock,  Chicago Mallory,  587, 588 

New  York Callaway,  224, 225;  Blanchard,  672, 673 

Terminal  facilities: 

Must  be  furnished  by  railroad  companies Mallory,  588 

Grain,  unfair  use,  and  importance Carter,  583 

Grain  and  flour Blanchard,  672, 673 

Texas: 

Capitalization  of  railways,  control Reagan,  341 

Classification  of  freij^ht,  r^ulation Reagan,  350 

State  railroad  commission — 

Powers  and  success Reagan,  339 

Powers  regarding  examination  of  books Reagan,  349 

Law,  satisfactory  character  of Reagan,  346 

Railways,  approval  of Reagan,  349 

hrough  freight  rates: 

Importance  and  advantages Newcomb,  99;  Blanchard,  632 

Increasing  number Blanchajd,  632 

Preferences  of  railways  for  certain  lines Blanchard,  627 

interstate  Commerce  Commission,  power  to  establish,  advocated. . .  Prouty.  150 

Legislation  requiring,  not  necessary Blanchard,  632;  Newcomb,  99 

Petroleum,  refusal  on.  New  England Prouty,  149 

Ticket  brokerage: 

Abuses  and  u'audalent  practices — 

Generally Sargent,  70;  Cowen,  309;  Blanchard,  621-623 

False  information  to  travelers : Blanchard,  622 

Employees,  sale  of  tickets  to  dealers  by Blanchaixl,  667 
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Ticket  brokerage — Continued.  !•■««• 

Causes  and  methods — 

Commissions  tend  to  promote Blanchard,  623 

Railways,  connivance  with,  sale  of  tickets Wilson,  46, 52; 

Johnson,  61;  Spencer,  269, 270;  Ingalls,  293;  Cowen, 
309;  Fish,  333,  334;  Reagan,  350;  Sticknev,  458; 
Bird,  470;    Morton,  489,  500;   Blanchard,  622,  667 

£vadinff  of  laws  against  discriminations,  means  of ^i^nt,  70 

Through  tickets,  opportunities  connected  with Blanchard,  666 

Effects- 
Injurious 8ar^nt,70;  Callaway,  227;  Spencer,  269-272;  Ingalls,293 

Excursion  rates,  granting  checked Ingalls,  293, 294;  Blanchard,  623 

Saving  to  passengers Wilson,  52;  Blanchard,  668 

Passenger  rates Kelley,  193;  Spencer,  271;  Cowen,  309, 310 

Wages Johnson,  60 

Bate  wars  induced Blanchard,  622 

Public  opinion,  generally  opposed  to Blanchard,  621 

Remedies — 

Bailwavs  could  prevent  by  certain  rules Ingalls,  294 

Methods  of  issumg  tickets Bird,  469, 470 

Limited  tickets Blanchard,  669 

Redemption  of  unused  tickets Spencer.  271; 

Fish,  333;  Reagan,  350;  Blanchard,  623 

Selling  price,  printing  on  ticket Blanchard,  670 

Identification  of  passensers,  impossibility Blanchard,  668, 670 

Signature  as  means  of  identification Blanchard,  670 

Regulation  or  prohibition  by  law — 

Advocated Johnson,  61; 

Vanlandingham,  214;  Callaway,  227;  Cowen,  309;  Reagan, 
350;  Bmi,469;  Morton,  489;  Blanchard,  670, 671 ;  Wilson,  768 

Deprecated Stickney,  457 

In  various  States  and  countries Callaway,  227 

•    Constitutionality Blanchard,  670, 671 

Unused  tick6tE^~* 

Illegality  of  selling Blanchard,  670, 671 

Sale  justified Stickney,  457, 458 

Ldability  of  railway  for  damages  on Spencer,  271 ;  Blanchard,  669 

Toledo: 

Coal  shipments Keep,  716 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Bailroad: 

Use  of  injunction  during  strike  on Moeeley,  8, 12;  Sargent,  72;  Arthur,  120 

Trackmen: 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen Wilson,  48-54 

Character  and  nationality  of  men  employed Wilson,  46, 49 

Irregularity  of  employment Wilson,  46 

Number  employed,  duties,  etc Wilson,  45, 46 

Employment  or  greater  number  desirable Wilson,  765 

Or^mizations  in  the  Northern  States  unimportant Wilson,  55 

Promotion,  possibility  of Wilson,  52 

Road  masters,  number,  duties,  wages,  etc Wilson,  45, 52 

Section  foremen,  number,  duties,  wages,  etc Wilson,  45 

Severity  of  work Wilson,  51 ;  Ingalls,  288 

Unemployed,  ease  of  filling  vacancies  from Wilson,  51 

Wages  and  hours Wilson,  45, 46, 50, 52 

Traffic  associations  and  agreements: 

Advantages  of Ingalls,  286, 297 ; 

Cowen,  314;  Hyland,351;  Bird,  479; 
Tucker,  557, 559;  Blanchard,  640, 641 

Central  Freight  Association Tucker,  557-559 

Chicago  East  Bound  Freight  Committee Woflindin,  565 

Formation  without  pooling  advocated Vanlandingham,  214 

Joint  Traffic  Association Newcomb,  97;  Blanchard,  678, 681 

Opinions  of  authorities  concerning Blanchard,  641, 642, 664 

Rates,  impossibility  of  maintaining Stickney,  461 

Southwestern  Traffic  Association Stone,532;  Ripley,593 

Train  load: 

Average  size  of Carter,  579 

Trainmen.     (See  Hours;  Lalx/r;  Wages.) 
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Tramp  Bteamers:  Page. 

Defined Furufleth,697 

Importance  in  ocean  trans^rtation Neall,  177 

Ports,  different  numbers  sailing  from  dilSerent Neall,  162 

Relative  cost,  United  States  and  England Neall,  170 

None  under  American  flag Furuseth,  097 

Travel.     (See  Passenger  traffic.) 
Tnists  (see  also  Combinaiions) : 

Railway  agreements  not  similar  to Blanchard,  646 

Discriminations  in  favor  of Newcomb,  103;  Cowen,  317 

Onlv  discriminations  and  overcapitalization  need  be  feared Carter,  585 

Pools,  opposition  toward Newcomb,  103 

Rates,  dictation  by Newcomb,  103 

Taxation  a  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  605 

Destruction  by  Government  ownership  of  railroads Lewis,  724, 748, 749 

irnderbilling^  of  goods: 

Existence  and  seriousness  of  practice Knapp,  132,  Gallagher,  541, 543 

DiflSculties  of  prosecuting  for Gallagher,  546, 547 

Examination  of  cars  to  detect,  suggested Gallagher,  546 

XTiieniployinent : 

Absence  of  statistics Clark,  1 16 

Great  Britain,  royal  commission  on  labor,  views  regarding Moseley,  20 

ITiiioii  Pacific  Railroad: 

Comi)elled  to  discriminate  against  Kansas  City Bookwalter,  573 

Hospital  funds Sa^rgent,  74 

Strikes  on Sargent,  74;  Callaway,  221 

ITiiion  Stockyard  and  Transit  Company,  Chicago: 

Trackage  and  feed  charges Mallory,  588 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company: 

Organization  and  character Barry,  242 

Vehicles : 

Classification  of Dickinson,  548 

Vessels.     (See  Lake  transportation;   Ocean  transportation;    Sailors;    Tramp 

steamers,) 
Volume  of  railroad  business: 

Statistics Lewis,  728,  732 

Laiye  at  present Tucker,  558 

Uniformity  from  year  to  year Lewis,  738 

Passenger,  United.  States  and  Europe Johnson,  61; 

Cowen,  310;  Lewis,  733,  739;  Weyl,  759 
Wagres: 

Agreements  between  oi^ganizations  and  employers Sargent,  64 

Engineers Arthur,  117, 127 

Violation,  instances  of Arthur,  119 

Colored  labor,  lower  rates Sargent,  65;  Spencer,  267 

Conductors,  overtime,  payment  for Clark,  110 

Influence  of  organizations Clark,  113 

Engineers Arthur,  117, 127 

Foreign  countries  compared  with  United  States Blanchard,  642 

Great  Britain,  average  annual Moseley,  16 

Grain  shovelers,  method  of  pavment Keep,  712 

Illinois  Central,  maintenance  during  hard  times Fish,  324-327 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  influence  in  control  advocated...  Wilson, 47 

Labor  organizations,  influence  on Wilson,  51; 

Johnson,  60;  Clark,  113;  Arthur,  117 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  wages*  card Keep,  710, 711, 719 

Methods  of  fixing — 

Time  and  distance  rates Sargent,  86, 87;  Arthur,  117;  Ingalls,  287 

Mileage  and  monthly  payment Saiyent,  64, 65 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio ingalls,  287 

New  York  Central Callaway,217 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  264 

Overtime,  payment  for..  Wilson, 50;  Sargent, 66, 86, 88;  Clark,  110;  Cowen, 303 

Public  employment,  payment  of  union  rates,  advocated Moseley,  16 

Ratios — 

By  classes  of  employees - Lewis,  734 

Foreign  countries,  comparison Blanchard,  642 

Switchmen O'Rourke,  530 

Track  laborers,  etc Wilson,  46, 46 
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Wagres — Continued.  Pa««- 

Rates — Continued. 

Trainmen  and  telegraphers Sargent,  65 

Low,  causes  of - Wilson,  46, 47 

Rise  with  improved  methods Selieman,  611 

Probable  increase  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  740 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  by  classes Callaway,  217 

Southern  States,  lower,  reasons Spencer,  267 

Reduction,  diflSculty  of Fish,  327 

During  hard  times,  advantage  to  employees Fish,  324, 326 

Sailors — 

Not  affected  by  the  flag i Furuseth,  688, 689, 698, 708 

Relative  decline Furuseth,  688, 697, 698 

In  various  ports Furuseth,  688 

Unjust  laws  governing  payment Furuseth,  691 ,  695, 706 

Great  Lakes,  variations Keep,  710, 711, 719 

State,  fixing  by,  deprecated Moseley,  16 

Statistics,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  prepare Sargent,  94 

Switchmen,  Chicaeo '. O'Rourke,  530 

Ticket  scalping,  innuence  on Johnson,  60 

Track  men,  road  masters,  section  hands,  etc. ,  rates Wilson,  45, 46 

Increase  through  organization Wilson,  51 

Train  men  and  teletrraphers,  rates Sargent,  65 

Watering  of  stock,  little  influence Newcomb,  101 

Watches  on  shipboard: 

Explained Furuseth,  700, 701 

Excessive  time  at  the  wheel Furuseth,  701 

Watering  of  stock.     (See  Capitalization.) 

Water  transportation  (see  also  Lake  trangportation;  Ocean  transporlaiian) : 

Cheapness  of Carter,  578 

Slowness  a  disadvantage Carter,  579 

Uncertainty  of  statistics Johnson,  63 

Control  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advocated Johnson,  63 

Competition,  unfair,  by  railways Vanlandinsham,  206 

Effect  on  rail  rates Callaway,  226;  Spencer,  276;  Carter,  578;  Keep,  718 

Effect  in  producing  place  discriminations Knapp,  134, 144; 

aements,  155;  Kindel,  251, 255 
Pacific  coast,  influence  on  rail  rates,  etc  . .  Vanlandingham,  203, 207;  Kindel  255 

Mississippi  River  navigation Vanbmdingham,  206;  Carter,  580 

Weighing  oi  freight: 

Produce  business,  difficulties  concerning Emerson,  480-482 

Discrepancies  in  scales ' Emerson,  481 

Discharge  of  freight,  control  by  railway  officers,  advocated. . .  Emerson,  481, 482 
Weights  and  measures: 

Inequality  in  measures,  evils  of Kennard,  369 

Legal  rates  in  different  States Kennard,  369 

Welland  Ceuial: 

Tolls  and  former  rebates Keep,  723 

Western  Classification  Committee: 

Description  and  membership Ripley,  567, 568 

Method  of  action Bird,  478 

Fair  treatment  of  shi ppers  by Ripley,  570 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Compeuiy: 

Government  should  buy Seligman,  612 

Whale-back  boats: 

Number  and  ownership Keep,  714 

Wheat  (see  also  Elevators;  Ex-port  rales;  Flour;  Grain)  : 

Character  of,  in  various  districts Gallagher,  546 

Exportation  confined  to  few  lai^  shippers BSrry,  245 

Price  of,  chiefly  determined  at  Chicago Gallagher,  541 ;  Book  waiter,  577 

Foreign  markets,  effect  on  price Barry,  247, 248 

Wisconsin: 

Antipass  law Dickinson,  552 

Gross  receipts  tax  on  corporations Seligman,  603 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association: 

New  York  Central,  conditions  of Callawav,  220 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  satisfactory  working Ingalls,  290 
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